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COMMISSION  OP  INQUIRY 

INTO 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 


VICTORIA,  by  tlie  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen.  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis  ; Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  of  D unraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Illustrious  Order  of 
St.  Patrick ; the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  C)ur  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath  ; Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock  ; Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Michael  Morris,  Fourth 
Justice  of  Our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland  ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Knight ; Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Brooke,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
David  Wilson,  Doctor  in  Divinity:  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  Morgan 
Cowie,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  one  of  Our  Inspectors  of  Schools ; Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  James  Arthur  Dease.  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Gibson, 
Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Scott  Nasmytii  Stokes,  Esquire,  one  of  Our 
Inspectors  of  Schools ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  Esquire, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland  ; and  Oyr  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Lawrence  Waldron,  Esquire,  greeting  : 

WHEREAS  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a Commission  should  issue  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  estab- 
lished in  Ireland,  and  maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  or 
by  Private  Individuals,  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education ; to  inquire  also  into  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland;  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what 
Rules  now  in  force  in  the  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland  may  be  altered  or  repealed  with  advantage  to  the  public ; 
and  whether  any  and  what  Regulations  may  be  established  in  tbeir  stead  with  respect 
to  such  schools,  and  to  report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending 
more  generally  to  Our  people  in  Ireland  the  benefits  of  such  Education. 

NOW,  KNOW  YE,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed  you,  and  by  these  Presents  authorize  and 
appoint  you  the  said  Edward  James,  Earl  of  Powis,  Edwin  Richard  Windham,  Earl  of 
Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock, 
Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan 
Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease,  James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  KraBT 
Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron,  to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  nature, 
character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions  now  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  by  Private 
Individuals,  or  by  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  inquire  into  the 
constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
also  to  inquire  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies  and  Patrons 
have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system,  and  also  to 
inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  System  which  relates  to 
Model  Schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and  also  to 
inquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  Trained  Teachers  in 
the  class  of  schools  called  Non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall  appear,  may 
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be  best  supplied,  and  also  bow  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board  with  regard  to 
Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial  change 
could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  Teachers  employed 
in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a more  satisfactory  administration  of  its  affairs. 

AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  these  Our  Royal  intentions  into  effect,  We 
do,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power 
and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall 
judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  inquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part  thereof  by 
all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  shall  appear  requisite,  to  administer  an 
Oath  or  Oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce  upon  oath 
before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  records,  books,  papers,  and 
other  writings,  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them,  or  any 
of  them. 

AND  . Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
inquiry  into  the  premises,  do  certify  to  us  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings  as  the  same  shall  be  completed,  and  do,  within  the  space 
of  fourteen  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  these  presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can 
reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and 
by  virtue  of  these  presents,  together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning 
the  premises  upon  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

AND  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs, 
Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  Officers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  subjects  what- 
soever, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

AND  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have 
made  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Augustus  Chichester  May,  Esquire, 
one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  David  Basil  Dunne,  Esquire,  to  be  Secre- 
taries to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  We 
require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  require. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth  day  of  January , in  the  Thirty-first 
year  of  Our  reign. 


By  Warrant  under  the  Queen’s  Sign-Manual. 

G.  ROMILLY. 
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LETTERS  PATENT 

Eitendino  the  Deration  or  the  Commission  ot  Incjdihy  into  Primary  Education 
(Ireland). 


VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis  ; Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Illustrious  Order  of 
St.  Patrick ; the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath  ; Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock  ; Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Michael  Morris,  Fourth 
Justice  of  Our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Knight ; Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Brooke,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
David  Wilson,  Doctor  in  Divinity ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  Morgan 
Cowie,  Bachelor  in  Divinity,  one  of  Our  Inspectors  of  Schools;  Our  trusty  and  wen- 
beloved  James  Arthur  Deasb,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Gibson 
Esquire ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esquire,  one  of  Our 
Inspectors  of  Schools  ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  Esquire 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland ; and  Our  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Lawrence  Waldron,  Esquire,  greeting  : 

WHEREAS  We  did  by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty-first  Year  of  Our  Reign,  after  reciting  that  We  had 
deemed  it  expedient  that  a Commission  should  issue  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the.  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  established  in  Ireland,  and 
maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  or  by  Private  Individuals, 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary 
or  Primary  Education ; to  enquire  also  into  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland ; to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  Rules  now  in  force  in 
the  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  may  be  altered  or  repealed  with  advantage  to  the  Public ; and  whether  any  and 
what  Regulations  may  be  established  in  their  stead  with  respect  to  such  Schools,  and 
to  report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  to  Our 
People  in  Ireland  the  benefits  of  such  Education. 

We  did  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis,  Edwin  Richard  Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl 
Samuel,  Bishop  of  Mkath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease, 
James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence 
Waldron,  to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent 
of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  then  existing  in  Ireland,  and 
maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  by  Private  Individuals,  or  by 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elemeptary 
or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  and  practical 
working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established, 
and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies  and  Patrons  have  been  unwilling  to 
place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  System  which  relates  to  Model  Schools,  how 
far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  Trained  Teachers  in  the  Class  of 
Schools  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  should  appear,  may  be  best 
supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board  with  regard  to 
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Religious  Teacliiug  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial 
change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  Teachers 
employed  in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvements  could  be  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a more  satisfactory  administration  of 
its  affairs. 

AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  those  Our  Royal  intentions  into  effect,  We 
did,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full 
power  and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you 
shall  judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the 
premises. 

AND  \V  e did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part 
thereof  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  should  appear  requisite, 
to  administer  an  Oath  or  Oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  you,  touching  or  concerning  tire  premises. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce 
upon  Oath  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  records,  books, 
papers,  and  other  writings,  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

AND  Our  further  wall  and  pleasure  was  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
enquiry  into  the  premises,  should  certify  to  Us  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings  as  the  same  shall  be  completed,  and  should  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  or  sooner 
if  the  same  could  reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  pro- 
ceedings under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  together  with  what  you  should 
find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  did  further  will  and  command,  and  by  the  said  Letters  Patent  ordain,  that 
Our  said  now  reciting  Commission  should  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  Our 
said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  should  and  might  from  time  to  time 
proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  therein  contained, 
although  the  same  should  not  be  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

AND  for  the  assistance  of  Our  said  Commissioners  in  the  due  execution  of  that  Our 
Commission,  We  did  make  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Augustus 
Chichester  May,  Esquire,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  David  Basil 
Dunne,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretaries  to  Our  said  Commission,  and  to  attend  Our  said  Com- 
missioners whose  services  and  assistance  We  required  them  to  use  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  should  require,  as  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  reference  being  thereunto  had  will 
more  fully  and  at  large  appear. 

AND  WHEREAS  the  period  within  which  you  Our  said  Commissioners  were  by  Our 
said  Commission  authorized  and  required  to  certify  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals, 
the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  Commission,  together 
with^what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry  as 
aforesaid  has  expired,  but  Our  said  Commissioners  have  not,  nor  have  any  three  or  more 
of  them  certified  unto  Us  their  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  Commission. 

AND  WHEREAS  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  renew  the  powers  granted  by 
Our  said  Commission,  and  to  grant  to  Our  said  Commissioners  further  time  to  certify 
unto  Us  their  several  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Letters  Patent 
and  of  these  Presents. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  KNOW  YE,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  knowledge  and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed  you,  and  by  these  presents 
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authorize  aud  appoint  you  the  said  Edward  James,  Earl  or  Fowls,  Edwin  Kiohard 
Windham,  Earl  or  Dunrayen  and Mount  Earl,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  BarS 
Clonbrock  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert  Ease,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson 
Benjamin  Morgan  Oowie,  James  Arthur  Dbase,  James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes’ 
william  Iverbt  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron,  to  be  Our  COMMISSIONERS  to 
enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several 
Institutions  now  existing  m Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  pari  from  the  Public 
Bunds,  by  Private  Individuals  or  by  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious 
Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  ernuire 
mto  the  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  also  to  enqmre  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies 
and  Patrons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  then*  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system 
and  also  to  enquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  National  System  which  relates 
to  Model  Schools  and  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement  and 
also  to  enquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  trained 
teachers  m the  class  of  Schools  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall 
appear,  may  be  best  supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board 
with  regard  to  Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more 
widely  the  benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any 
beneficial  change  could  be  effected  m reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of 
teachers  employed  m National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be 
effected  m the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a more  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration  of  its  aflairs. 


i \N^for  tlie  better-  enab!mg  y°u  to  carry  Our  Boyal  intentions  into  effect,  We 
do,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power 
and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall 
judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 


AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
ii?0Uji  i P°Wer  , authorit7  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part  thereof  by 
all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of 
Ureat  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 


AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  shall  appear  requisite,  to  administer  an 
Uath  or  Oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 


AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce  upon  Oath 
before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  records,  books,  papers  and 
other  writings  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them  or  any 
of  them.  ’ J 

AND  We  do  further  declare  Our  will  and  pleasure  to  be  that,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  to  adopt  as  part  of  the 
evidence  and  proceedings  under  this  present  Commission,  all  or  any  of  the  evidence 
information,  and  proceedings,  received  and  taken  by  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you 
under  or  by  virtue  of  Our  said  recited  Commission,  and  to  certify  the  same  to  Us,  under 
your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  any  three  or  more  of  you,  together 
with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  same  had  been  received  and  taken,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and 
authorities  contained  in  this  Our  present  Commission. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you  upon 
enquiry  into  the  premises,  do  certify  to  Us,  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents  as  the  same  shall 
be  completed ; and  do,  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  March,  in  the  year  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify  to  Us 
m like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents,’ 
together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry 
as  aforesaid.  1 J 
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AND  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
hereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  herein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment, 

AND  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs, 
Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  Officers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  subjects  what- 
soever, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

AND  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have 
made  choice  of  the  said  George  Augustus  Chichester  May  and  David  Basil  Dunne  to 
be  Secretaries  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance 
We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  require. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  Thirty-first  day  of  March  in  the  Thirty - 
second  year  of  Our  reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen’s  Sign-Manual. 


C.  ROMILLY. 
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Further  extending  toe  Duration  or  the  Commission  oe  Inquiry  into  Primary 
Education  (Ireland). 


VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edward 
James,  Earl  oe  Powis  ; Our  right  trusty  and  right  well-beloved  cousin  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  or  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl,  Knight  of  Our  Most  Illustrious  Order  of 
St.  Patrick  ; the  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  Samuel,  Bishop  or  Meath  ; Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Robert  Baron 
Clonbrocii  ; Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  Michael  Morris  Fourth 
Justice  of  Our  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called 
Ireland  ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Knight:  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  William  Brooke,  Esquire,  one  of  the  Masters  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chancery 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
David  Wilson,  Doctor  m Divinity;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Benjamin  Morgan 
Cowie,  Bachelor  m Divinity,  one  of  Our  Inspectors  of  Schools ; Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  James  Arthur  Dease,  Esquire;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  James  Gibson 
Esquire,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  law ; Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Scott 
Nasmyth  Stokes,  Esquire,  one  of  Our  Inspectors  of  Schools ; Our  trusty  and  well 
beloved  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  Esquire,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  for  Ireland;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Lawrence  Waldron  Esquire 
greeting : 3 “ ’ 

WHEREAS  We  did  by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  January,  in  the  Tllirty-first  Tear  of  Our  Reign,  after  reciting  that  We  had 
deemed  it  expedient  that  a Commission  should  issue  to  enquire  into  the  nature  aod 
extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Institutions  established  in  Ireland  and 
maintained  either  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  or  by  Private  Individuals 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary 
or  Primary  Education ; to  enquire  also  into  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of 
National  Education  ill  Ireland;  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what  Rules  now  in  force  in 
the  Schools  under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  may  be  altered  or  repealed  with  advantage  to  the  Public;  and  whether  any  and 
what  Regulations  may  be  established  in  their  stead  with  respect  to  such  Schools,  and 
to  report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  to  Our 
People  in  Ireland  the  benefits  of  such  Education. 

We  did  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward 
James,  Earl  oe  Powis,  Edwin  Richard  Windham,  Earl  oe  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl 
Samuel,  Bishop  oe  Meath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease 
James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  Kirby  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence 
Waldron,  to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent 
of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions  then  existing  in  Ireland'  and 
maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public  Funds,  by  Private  Individuals,  or  by 
Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious  Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementarv 
or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  and  practical 
working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established 
and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies  and  Patrons  have  been  unwilling  to 
place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  System  which  relates  to  Model  Schools,  how 
far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report 
Ss  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  Trained  Teachers  in  the  class  of 
schools  called  non-vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such. should  appear,  may  be  best 
'supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  -Boigd,  with  regard  to 
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Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely  the 
benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial 
change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  Teachers 
employed  in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  could  be  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a more  satisfactory  administration  of 
its  affairs. 

AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  those  Our  Royal  intentions  into  effect,  We 
did,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full 
power  and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you 
should  judge  necessary  by  whom  you  might  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the 
premises. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three 
or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part 
thereof  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  should  appear  requisite, 
to  administer  an  oath  or  oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  did  further,  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any 
three  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce 
upon  oath  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  Records,  Books, 
Papers,  and  other  writings,  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them, 
or  any  of  them. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  was  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
enquiry  into  the  promises,  should  certify  to  .Us  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings  as  the  same  should  be  completed,  and  should  within  the 
space  of  fourteen  calendar  months  after  the  date  of  Our  said  Letters  Patent,  or  sooner 
if  the  same  could  reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us,  in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  pro- 
ceedings under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  Letters  Patent,  together  with  what  you  should 
find  touchiug  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  did  further  will  aud  command,  and  by  the  said  Letters  Patent  ordain,  that 
Our  said  now  reciting  Commission  should  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  Our 
said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  should  and  might  from  time  to  time 
proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  aud  tiling  therein  contained, 
although  the  same  should  not  be  continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

AND  for  the  assistance  of  Our  said  Commissioners  in  the  due  execution  of  that  Our  Com- 
mission, We  did  make  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Augustus  Chichester 
May,  Esquire,  one  of  Our  Counsel  learned  in  the  Law,  and  David  Basil  Dunne,  Esquire,  to 
be  Secretaries  to  Our  said  Commission,  and  to  attend  Our  said  Commissioners  whose 
services  and  assistance  We  required  them  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasions  should 
require,  as  by  Our  said  Letters  Patent  reference  being  thereunto  had  will  more  fully  and 
at  large  appear. 

AND  WHEREAS  by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Our  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  aud  Ireland,  bearing  date  at  Westminster,  the  Thirty-first 
day  of  March,  in  the  Thirty-second  year  of  Our  Reign,  after  reciting  Our  hereinbefore 
recited  Commission,  of  the  Foiuteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty -first  year  of 
Our  Reign,  and  that  the  period  within  which  you  Our  said  Commissioners  were,  by  Our 
said  last  mentioned  Commission,  authorized  and  required  to  certify  to  Us,  under  your 
hands  and  seals,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  Com- 
mission, together  wi  ch  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such 
enquiry  as  aforesaid  had  expired,  but  that  Our  said  Commissioners  had  not,  nor  had  any 
three  or  more  of  them,  certified  unto  Us  their  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our 
said  Commission,  and  that  We  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  renew  the  powers  granted 
by  Our  said  Commission,  and  to  grant  to  Our  said  Commissioners  further  time  to  certify 
unto  Us  their  several  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  recited  Letters  Patent 
We  did  by  the  now  reciting  Letters  Patent  authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward 
James,  Earl  of  Powis,  Edwin  Richard  Windham,  Earl  of  Dunraven  and  Mount  Earl, 
Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  Baron  Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert 
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Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson,  Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur Dease, 
James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes,  William  Kirbt  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron’ 
to  be  Our  Commissioners,  to  enquire  into  the  several  matters  aforesaid,  and  did  give  and 
grant  unto  you  Our  said  Commissioners  such  and  the  like  powers  and  authorities  as 
were  contained  and  expressed  in  Our  said  firstly  recited  Commission,  and  we  did 
declare  Our  will  and  pleasure  to  be  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you  to  adopt  as  part  of  the  evidence  under  the  now  reciting 
Commission,  all  or  any  of  the  evidence,  information,  and  proceedings,  received  and  taken 
by  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  under  or  by  virtue  of  Our  said  recited  Commission, 
and  to  certify  the  same  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  seals 
of  any  three  or  more  of  you,  together  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning 
the  premises,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  received  and  taken  under  or 
by  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authorities  contained  in  the  now  reciting  Commission. 

AND  We  thereby  declared  Our  pleasure  to  be,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
upon  enquiry  into  the  premises,  should  certify  to  Us,  from  time  to  time,  under  your 
hands  and  seals  your  several  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  now  reciting  Com- 
mission as  the  same  should  be  completed,  and  should  on  or  before  the  First°day  of 
March,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy,  or  sooner  if  the  same  could  reason- 
ably be,  certify  to  Us  in  like  manner  the  whole  of  your  Proceedings  under  and  bv 
virtue  of  the  now  reciting  Commission  together  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or 
concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  WHEREAS  the  period  within  which  you  Our  said  Commissioners  were  by  Our 
said  lastly  recited  Commission  authorized  and  required  to  certify  to  Us  under  your 
hands  and  seals,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  several 
Commissions  together,  with  what  you  should  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises 
upon  such  enquiry  as  aforesaid  has  expired,  but  Our  said  Commissioners  have  not,  nor 
have  any  three  or  more  of  them  certified  unto  Us  their  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue 
of  Our  said  several  Commissions. 

AND  WHEREAS  on  or  about  the  Thirtieth  day  of  June,  One  Thousand  Eight 
Hundred  and  Sixty-nine  the  said  George  Augustus  Chichester  May  resigned  his  office 
of  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  our  said  Commission. 

AND  WHEREAS  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  renew  the  powers  granted  by 
Our  said  several  Commissions,'  and  to  grant  to  you  Our  said  Commissioners  further 
time  to  certify  unto  Us  your  several  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  several 
recited  Letters  Patent  and  of  these  Presents. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  KNOW  YE,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in 
your  knowledge  and  ability,  have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do 
authorize  and  appoint  you  the  said  Edward  James,  Earl  of  Powis,  Edwin  Richard 
Windham,  Earl  of  Dunravenand  Mount  Earl,  Samuel,  Bishop  of  Meath,  Robert,  Baron 
Clonbrock,  Michael  Morris,  Sir  Robert  Kane,  William  Brooke,  David  Wilson, 
Benjamin  Morgan  Cowie,  James  Arthur  Dease,  James  Gibson,  Scott  Nasmyth  Stokes, 
William  Kirby  Sullivan,  and  Lawrence  Waldron,  to  be  Our  COMMISSIONERS,  to 
enquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  Instruction  afforded  by  the  several 
Institutions  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  Public 
Funds,  by  Private  Individuals  or  by  Voluntary  Societies  or  Subscribers,  or  Religious 
Orders,  for  the  purpose  of  Elementary  or  Primary  Education,  and  especially  to  enquire 
into  the  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  also  to  enquire  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  Societies 
and  Patrons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  Schools  in  connexion  with  its  system, 
and  also  to  enquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  National  System  which  relates 
to  Model  Schools  and  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement,  and 
also  to  enquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  trained 
teachers  in  the  class  of  Schools  called  non- vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall 
appear,  may  be  best  supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  Rules  of  the  said  National  Board 
with  regard  to  Religious  Teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more 
widely  the  benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  enquire  and  report  whether  any 
beneficial  change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of 
teachers  employed  in  National  Schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a more  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs. 

i.  C 
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AND  for  the  better  enabling  you  to  carry  these  Our  Royal  Intentions  into  effect,  We 
do,  by  these  Presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  full  power 
and  authority  to  call  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall 
judge  necessary  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  of  the  premises  and  every  part  thereof  by 
all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within  all  parts  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority,  where  the  same  shall  appear  requisite,  to  administer  an 
Oath  or  Oaths  to  any  person  whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

AND  We  do  further,  by  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  three  or  more 
of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce  upon  Oath 
before  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  Records,  Books,  Papers,  and 
other  writings  touching  the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them,  or  any 
of  them. 

AND  We  do  further  declare  Our  will  and  pleasure  to  be  that,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
you,  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  to  adopt  as  part  of  the 
evidence  and  proceedings  under  this  present  Commission,  all  or  any  of  the  evidence, 
information,  and  proceedings,  received  and  taken  by  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you, 
under  or  by  virtue  of  Our  said  two  several  hereinbefore  recited  Commissions  or  either  of 
them,  and  to  certify  the  same  to  Us,  under  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands 
and  seals  of  any  three  or  more  of  you,  together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or 
concerning  the  premises,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  received  and 
taken,  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authorities  contained  in  this  Our  present 
Commission. 

AND  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  you,  or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  upon 
enquiry  into  the  premises,  do  certify  unto  Us,  from  time  to  time,  under  your  hands  and 
seals,  your  several  proceedings,  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  presents  as  the  same  shall 
be  completed;  and  do,  on  or  before  the  First  day  of  June,  in  the  year  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify  to  Us, 
in  like  manner,  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  Our  said  several 
hereinbefore  recited  Commissions  and  of  these  presents,  Together  with  what  you  shall 
find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  inquiry  as  aforesaid. 

AND  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these  Presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you,  Our  said  Commissioners, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution 
hereof,  and  of  every  matter  and  thing  herein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

AND  We  hereby  command  all  and  singular  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs, 
Mayors,  Bailiffs,  Constables,  Officers,  Ministers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  subjects  what- 
soever, as  well  within  liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of 
you  in  the  execution  of  these  presents. 

AND  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our  Commission,  We  have 
made  choice  . of  the  said  David  Basil  Dunne  to  be  Secretary  to  this  Our -Commission,  and 
to  attend  you,  whose  services  and  assistance  We  require  you,  to  use  from,  time  to  time  as 
occasion  shall  require. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  these  Our  letters  to  be  made  patent.  . 

.Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster,  the  First  day  of  April  in  the  Thirty-third 
year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen’s  Sign-Manual.  . y,  . . ; 

O.'ROMI-IiLY. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

WE  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  on  the  14th  January,  1868,  "to  Dateaad 
“ inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions 
“ established  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  or  primary  education,”  and  " to 
“ report  as  to  the  measures  which  can  be  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  ” to  the 
people  of  Ireland  “ the  benefits  of  such  education,”  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  the 
following  report : — 

The  extent  of  our  investigation  is  determined  by  your  Majesty’s  commands  to  us,  "to  terms  of  the 
“ inquire  into  the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  Commi8sion 
“ institutions  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  public 
“ funds,  by  private  individuals,  or  by  voluntary  societies  or  subscribers,  or  religious 
"orders,  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  or  primary  education,  and  especially  to  inquire 
" into  the  constitution  and  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in 
"Ireland,  and  also  to  inquire  and  report  how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled 
“ the  objects  for  which  it  was  established,  and  the  causes  or  reasons  why  certain  societies 
"and  patrons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  schools  in  connexion  with  its  system, 

" and  also  to  inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  system  which 
" relates  to  model  schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement, 

“ and  also  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is  alleged  to  exist  of  trained 
“ teachers  in  the  class  of  schools  called  non- vested,  and  how  such  deficiency,  if ‘such  shall 
“ appear,  may  be  best  supplied,  and  also  how  far  the  rules  of  the  said  National  Board  with 
“ regard  to  religious  teaching  could  with  safety  be  modified,  so  as  to  extend  more  widely 
"the  benefits  of  the  system.  And  further  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  beneficial 
" change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  teachers 
“ employed  in  National  schools,  and  also  whether  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in 
" the  constitution  of  the  Board  with  the  view  to  a more  satisfactory  administration  of 
“its  affairs.” 

The  inquiry  occupies  a wide  range,  and  includes  all  primary  or  elementary  education  it3  scope; 
of  whatever  kind,  and  however  provided.  The  schools  in  which  elementary  instruction 
is  given,  divide  themselves  into  two  great  classes : those  which  are  assisted  by  funds 

frovided  out  of  the  money  annually  voted  by  Parliament  for  National  education  in 
reland ; and  those  which  receive  no  aid  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.  The  former 
class  comprises  all  the  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  those  only ; all 
other  kinds  of  elementary  schools,  however  supported  and  managed,  belong  to  the 
latter  class. 

With  regard  to  the  schools  under  the  National  Board,  information  was  accessible  Schools  con- 
through  official  channels.  In  the  case  of  the  other  class  of  elementary  schools  which  “o'nnrcS^th 
are  not  under  the  National  Board,  or  aided  by  State  funds,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  Notional 
secure  as  far  as  possible  towards  the  objects  of  our  inquiry  the  good-will  and  co-operation  Boardi 
of  the  persons  under  whose  management  they  are  conducted.  Accordingly  we  commu- 
nicated with  the  societies  or  bodies  with  which  those  schools  are  connected,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  assistance  they  could  afford  us,  and  whom  they  would  propose 
to  be  examined  as  witnesses  to  give  information  as  to  their  respective  operations. 

One  of  the  points  which  Your  Majesty  commanded  us  to  inquire  into  was>  "The  means  of 
causes  or  reasons  why  certain  societies  and  patrons  have  been  unwilhng  to  place  their 
schools  in  connexion  with  ” the  system  of  the  National  Board.  The  Church  Education  Board, 
Society  and  the  Christian  Brothers  being  the  principal  bodies  whose  schools  are 
* C 2 
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not  connected  with  the  National  Board,  we  caused  letters  to  be  addressed  to  them 
requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  a statement  of  “ the  reasons  which  have  prevented 
them  from  availing  themselves  of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  education,  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board.” 

As  the  private  patrons  who  “have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  schools  in  connexion 
with”  the  National  system  are  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  Roman  Catholic  communities,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
the  reasons  of  their  unwillingness  are  the  same  as  those  which  influence  the  Church 
Education  Society  or  the  Christian  Brothers.  Hence,  we  believe  that  the  statements 
which  have  been  furnished  to  us  by  those  two  bodies  may  be  regarded  as.  complete 
expressions  of  the  causes  and  motives  why  certain  classes  and  individuals  in  Ireland 
object  to  place  the  schools  which  they  manage  within  the  system  of  the  National  Board. 

Of  corporations  administering  endowments  for  the  support  of  primary  schools,  the 
representatives  of  three,  viz.  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and  the  Irish  Society  of  London,  came  before  the  Commission  and  explained 
the  principles  upon  which  their  schools  are  conducted.  The  same  course  was  adopted  by 
the  Irish  Church  Missions  Society  which  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  statements  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  Commission  by  the  Church 
Education  Society  and  by  the  Christian  Brothers  embody  the  chief  grounds  of  objection 
felt  against  the  National  system  of  education  b.v  all  those  societies  or  individuals, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  respectively,  who  have  abstained  from  placing  in 
connexion  with  the  National  Board  the  schools  over  whicli  they  have  any  influence  or 
control.  Some  of  the  societies  or  individuals  referred  to  carry,  we  believe,  their  objections 
beyond  what  is  set  out  in  those  statements,  but  none  fall  short  of  them. 

As  the  National  system  of  education  was  the  chief  matter  of  inquiry,  we  determined 
that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  ask  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to 
state  their  collective  opinion  on  the  several  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  was  directed  by  the  Letters  Patent.  The  National  Board  declined  to 
express  any  collective  opinion,  and  contented  themselves  with  promising  “ to  supply  the 
fullest  information  that  can  be  furnished  through  their  official  documents,  and  through 
the  oral  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  several  officers  of  it.” 

We  will  presently  state  what  steps  we  took  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  were  thus  placed  at  our  disposal. 

A circular  letter  was  then  addressed  to  every  Commissioner  of  National  Education, 
enclosing  the  same  memorandum  which  had  been  already  forwarded  to  the  collective 
Board,  and  requesting  the  expression  of  his  opinion  not  only  upon  the  points  included 
within  the  memorandum,  but  also  upon  any  other  matters  connected  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Board  which  were  not  referred  to  in  it. 

The  Commissioners  who  replied  to  this  circular  were  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
(Right  Hon.  Thomas  O’Hagan),  and  the  Right  Hon.  M.  Longneld.  We  must  add  that 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  Mr.  Justice  Morris,  Mr.  Waldron,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  who  are 
members  of  this  Commission,  have  seats  likewise  at  the  National  Board,  and  that 
the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Resident  Commissioner  of  the  National  Board, 
appeared  before  us  on  six  days,  and  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  large  store  of  information 
with  the  greatest  readiness. 

The  religious  circumstances  of  Ireland  have  produced  difficulty  in  making  satis- 
factory arrangements  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  Your  Majesty’s  subjects  in 
that  country.  We  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  communicate  the  Commission  which 
we  had  received  to  the  heads  of  the  several  religious  denominations,  and  to  request 
their  co-operation  in  conducting  our  inquiry.  We  caused  a letter  to  be  addressed 
1 to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  to  the 
Moderators  and  Presidents  of  the  Presbyterian  and  other  religious  bodies,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  Commission,  and  expressing  our  hope  that  in  the  conduct  of  our  inquiry 
we  might  have  the  advantage  of  their  assistance,  and  receive  from  them  such  facilities 
as  their  position  and  office  enabled  them  to  afford.  Several  of  the  personages  to  whom 
this  letter  was  sent  contented  themselves  with  acknowledging  its  receipt  merely,  indicat- 
ing at  most  in  a general  way  the  direction  of  their  opinions  upon  primary  education. 
One  only — the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry — addressed  to  the  Commissioners  a 
detailed  statement,  expressing  his  views  as  to  some  portions  of  the  operations  of  the 
National  Board,  and  suggesting  certain  alterations. 

At  a later  period  of  the  inquiry  it  was  thought  advisable  to  renew  this  invitation  to 
the  Bishops,  in  the  hope  that  if  they  could  not  personally  attend  to  give  evidence  before 
the  Commission,  they  would  address  some  written  statement  of  their  opinions  or  depute 
some  person  who  might  represent  their  views.  Nearly  all  the  Bishops  acknowledged 
its  receipt  in  courteous  terms.  A few  sent  replies  which  contained  a personal  statement 
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of  opinion.  Some  suggested  the  names  of  persons  who  could  give  useful  evidence.  Some  isroonucnox 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  referred  to  the  Church  Education  Society  as  — 
embodying  their  views  of  what  a sound  system  of  primary  education  should  be ; and 
the  Bishops  of  Ossory  and  of  Down  and  Connor  attended  personally,  and  gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  referred  the  Commis- 
sioners, for  the  expression  of  their  opinions,  to  correspondence  which  had,  upon  different 
occasions,  passed  between  them  and  Your  Majesty’s  Ministers,  and  which  has  been 
already  published;  and  especially  to  a letter1  addressed  upon  ISth  March,  1S60,  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  also  to  another 
letter*,  under  date  14th  January,  1S66,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  then 
Your  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  ' At  different 
periods  also  of  the  Commission,  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen,  Bishop  Keane,  and 
Bishop  Dorrian,  attended  personally  and  gave  evidence. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  authorities  of  some  of  the 
other  denominations,  when  acknowledging  our  original  circular  letter,  submitted  to  us  an<i  from 
lists  of  witnesses  whom  they  proposed  for  examination,  as  representing  their  respective  othra- 
views  upon  most  of  the  points  of  the  inquiry.  We  subsequently  selected  certain  persons 
out  of  those  lists  and  examined  them. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  investigation  with  which  your  Majesty 
charged  us,  was  “ the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the 
several  institutions  now  existing  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  elementary  or  primary 
education.” 

When  we  entered  upon  our  inquiry  we  found  that  there  existed  much  information 
respecting  detached  portions  of  this  subject ; but  not  such  as  could  constitute  a complete 
account  of  the  state  of  education  of  any  class  of  the  population,  or  of  any  district  in 
the  country. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  published  a mass  of  detailed  infor- 
mation, some  of  which  is  highly  valuable,  but  it  is  incomplete.  It  is  contained  in  the  Report*  of  the 
reports  which  they  have  annually  laid  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  appen-  Roarrt 
dices.  Those  reports  contain  statistical  statements  of  the  operations  of  the  Board  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  appendices  are  in  a great  measure  composed  of  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  District  Inspector's  of  National  schools.  This  collection  of  annual  reports 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a very  complete  and  thorough  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  yaii.ai.ie  but 
of  elementary  education : but  it  is  in  fact  partial.  The  Inspectors  are  Inspectors  of 
National  schools  only.  They  have  no  experience  of  the  schools  not  connected  with 
the  Board,  some  of  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  inspected  at  all.  They  and  the  Commis- 
sioners, whose  officers  they  are,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature,  circumstances,  or 
position  of  those  schools ; they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  of  the 
population  actually  avails  itself  of  the  existing  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  what 
proportion  grows  up  in  ignorance. 

The  information  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  National  Board  is  valuable,  and  its 
Inspectors  may  be  well  qualified  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the  various  questions 
which  come  within  their  cognizance,  but  conclusions  drawn  from  those  sources  must  be 
necessarily  imperfect  and  incomplete,  because  dealing  with  only  a portion  of  our  subject : 
they  would  also  be  open  to  exception  on  other  grounds.  Your  Majesty  had  “ especially” 
charged  us  to  examine  into  “ the  practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,”  and  to  inquire  “ how  far  the  said  National  Board  has  fulfilled  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  established ;”  while,  therefore,  reference  is  indispensable  to  the  Com- 
missioners and  their  officers  as  witnesses  and  narrators  of  what  has  been  done  through 
the  National  system,  yet  they  cannot  be  placed  in  the  position  of  judges  to  decide  upon 
the  soundness  and  usefulness  of  their  own  work  and  administration. 

We  therefore  considered  it  was  necessary  that,  independently  of  the  official  and  means  to  8«p- 
special  sources  of  information  on  the  subject,  we  should  ourselves  institute  an  inquiry  plcment  tlwm’ 
into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary  schools 
throughout  Ireland. 

Such  an  inquiry  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  branches,  viz. : — 

An  examination  into  the  nature  and  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
several  kinds  of  primary  schools,  ascertaining  what  subjects  are  taught  in  them, 
and  especially  how  they  are  taught,  and  whether  the  children  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  them,  and  to  what  extent. 

An  accurate  enumeration,  if  possible,  (a)  of  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
actually  existing  in  Ireland,  and  (b)  oi  the  number  of  children  who  receive  in- 
struction in  them. 

1 See  infra,  page  162.  * Infra,  page  185. 
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Introduction  The  former  process  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  investigation  into  the  Quality  of 
the  instruction,  and  the  latter  an  investigation  into  its  Quantity. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  former  inquiry — into  the  quality  of  the  elementary  instruction 
— we  followed  the  precedents  of  the  Commissions  on  English  and  Scottish  education, 
and  appointed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ten  Assistant  Commissioners, 
by  Assistant  to  each  of  whom  a selected  district  was  assigned,  within  which  he  was  directed  to  conduct 
Commissioners  a thorough  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  Primary  Education. 

The  instructions  which  we  prepared  for  their  guidance  in  this  inquiry  are  printed, 
in  the  volume  which  contains  their  reports.  . 

In  assigning  districts  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  we  were  desirous  of  selecting 
localities  which  would  be  regarded  as  specimens  of  the  country  at  large,  and  we  took 
into  account  the  principal  circumstances  which  seemed  likely  to  influence  the  general 
social  condition  of  the  population,  especially  in  respect  of  education. 

They  comprised : — 

in  ten  selected  1.  One  metropolitan  district,  including  Dublin  and  a portion  of  its  suburbs,  to 
rtistr!cts.  which  were  added  the  seaport  of  Drogheda,  and  a few  places  in  Wicklow, 

some  towards  the  sea  coast,  and  others  near  the  mountains. 

2.  The  city  of  Cork,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  stretching  along  the 

seaboard  from  Bantry  to  Queenstown. 

3.  The  manufacturing  district  of  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood. 

4.  The  mixed  district  of  Londonderry  and  its  neighbourhood,  comprising  Coleraine 

and  the  north-western  portion  of  Donegal. 

o.  Limerick  and  the  surrounding  country,  comprising  chiefly  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation. , . 

6.  Waterford,  comprising  the  towns  of  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  New  Ross, 

Thurles,  Portlaw  and  Castlecomer,  and  including  chiefly  a town  population. 

7,  8,  and  9.  The  three  mountain  districts  of  Donegal,  West  Connaught,  and  Kerry ; 

localities  which  have  nothing  but  their  mountainous  character  in  common. 
West  Connaught  possessed  a special  feature  of  interest  in  being  a locality  where 
the  religious  difficulties  affecting  education  had  shown  themselves  in  a very 
distinct  form. 

. 10.  The  central  district,  of  which  Pavsonstown,  Mullingar,  and  Maryborough  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  places.  Its  population  is  almost  exclusively  rural,  the 
towns  being  small,  and  their  inhabitants  being  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
their  relations  with  the  country  folk.  The  people  are  pretty  nearly  divided 
between  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  occupations  connected  with  the  rearing 
of  cattle. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  commenced  their  inquiries  a little  after  Midsummer, 
1868,  and  had  all  completed  them  by  November  of  the  same  year.  They  sent  in  their 
reports  in  the  course  of  the  following  spring. 

Information  was  afforded  to  them  upon  all  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  by  almost 
everyone  to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpose,  though  they  had  no  compulsory  powers. 
Wh..  tested  the  In  more  than  one  instance,  where  a previous  inquiry  had  not  been  well  received,  the 
quanta  of  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  district  met  with  a frank  reception,  and  obtained  all  the 
instruction : informatjon  he  desired.  The  only  exception  to  the  otherwise  uniform  facility 

afforded  to  them  was  in  the  case  of  some  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Mayo  and  Galway, 
admission  to  which  was  refused  to  Mr.  Jack,  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  as  explained 
by  that  gentleman  in  his  report. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  that  with  reference  to  ten  districts  distributed  all 
over  the  country,  and  selected  so  as  to  include  populations  engaged  in  every  kind  of 
occupation  that  exists  in  Ireland,  and  placed  in  very  different  conditions — social,  reli- 
gious, and  economical— we  have  collected  information  sufficiently  complete  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools,  and  as  to  many  circumstances  connected 
with  the  condition  of  the  teachers  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  state  of  elementary 
education. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  the  zeal  and  efficiency  with 
which  they  discharged  their  duties. 

The  quantity  of  primary  education  existing  in  Ireland— at  least  so  far  as  regards 
the  number  and  various  kinds  of  elementary  schools  in  actual  operation,  and  the  number 
of  children  who  actually  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities  of  instruction— was 
ascertained  by  a distinct  process. 

and  by  a The  importance  of  this  matter  was  made  clear  to  us  upon  the  very  threshold  of  our 

Censwto  tert  inqUjry_  ^ our  first  meeting  it  was  suggested  that,  following  the  precedent  of  the  late 
the  giantuy.  Education  Commission,  information  should  be  specially  collected  concerning 
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the  number  of  children  actually  receiving  elementary  education  in  Ireland,  and  the 
schools  in  which  such  education  was  given.  Independently  of  general  reasons  for  such 
a proceeding,  it  was  specially  advisable  on  account  of  questions  which  had  been  raised 
concerning  the  accuracy  of  the  numbers  annually  returned  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  as  being  inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  connected  -with  the 
National  Board,  or  as  having  made  an  average  attendance  at  school  during  the  year.  It 
was  of  great  consequence  that  those  annual  returns  of  the  number  of  children  receiving 
education  should  be  confronted  with  an  authentic  return  of  actual  attendance. 
Moreover  there  was  no  other  trustworthy  or  authentic  way  by  which  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained how  many  children  were  being  educated  in  elementary  schools  not  connected 
with  the  National  Board. 

A reference  to  what  had  taken  place  in  connexion  with  the  Educational  Census  taken 
under  the  authority  of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1861,  showed  that  there  were  three 
things  which  we  should  bear  in  mind  when  determining  how  the  enumeration  of  the 
children  in  primary  schools  should  be  carried  out  for  our  purposes. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  essential  that  this  enumeration  should  be  made  through 
some  responsible  agency  specially  deputed  for  the  purpose,  of  whose  impartiality 
there  could  be  no  suspicion.  The  value  of  any  comparisons,  and  of  any  deductions 
as  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  country,  which  might  be  founded  upon  the 
returns  of  such  attendance,  must  depend  upon  the  impartiality  and  independence 
of  the  machinery  through  which  they  should  have  been  collected.  A record  of 
attendance  ought  to  be  derived  from  persons  wholly  unconnected  with  the  National 
system  of  education,  because  the  attendance  must  be  reckoned  not  only  in  National 
schools,  but  in  all  primary  schools  of  whatever  kind.  In  other  words,  this  numbering 
of  the  children  in  attendance  at  schools,  to  be  really  trustworthy,  should  be  an  act  of 
personal  observation  of  some  impartial  authority  independent  of  the  influences  of  the 
National  Board  or  Societies,  and  of  Managers,  Teachers,  or  Parents. 

In  the  second  place  it  was  also  essential  that  this  enumeration  of  attendance  in  the 
schools  should  be  carried  out  by  a rigidly  simultaneous  reckoning,  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  to  compare  the  numbers  attending  the  different  schools.  It  was  equally 
necessary  that  the  day  chosen  should  not  be  one  which  could  be  generally  or  even 
largely  complained  of,  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose,  as  happened  unfortunately  at  the 
census  of  1S61,  an  oversight  which  rendered  a second  special  school  census  indispensable. 
The  day  fixed  upon  for  reckoning  the  scholars  should  be  a day  upon  which  a fair  attend- 
ance might  be  generally  expected. 

A third  lesson  taught  by  the  experience  of  1861,  was  that  the  managers  and  teachers 
should  not  have  notice  beforehand  of  the  day  upon  which  the  numbers  of  their  scholars 
were  to  be  reckoned,  and  consequently  should  not  have  an  opportunity  of  exerting  them- 
selves “to  procure  a full  attendance  for  that  day,”  as  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1861 
considered  to  have  been  extremely  probable  in  the  case  of  their  second  enumeration. 

The  first  and  second  considerations  mentioned  could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  that  the 
Boyal  Irish  Constabulary  would  be  the  proper  agency  to  employ  for  making  the 
contemplated  enumeration.  They  are  an  independent  force,  responsible  to  their  officers  for 
their  fidelity  and  integrity,  which  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  impartiality  of 
the  return  furnished  by  them  would  be  beyond  question.  Them  numbers  and  then- 
distribution  all  over  Ireland,  afforded  special  facilities  for  making  a simultaneous 
enumeration.  The  Constabulary  organization  suggested  a most  easy  and  obvious  method 
of  reckoning  the.  schools,  and  classifying  them  according  to  their  localities.  The 
whole  of  Ireland  is  distributed  into  Constabulary  districts.  As  each  district  com- 
prises a certain  number  of  Constabulary  stations,  within  the  area  assigned  to  some  one 
or  other  of  which  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  district  must  be  found,  every  school-house 
in  Ireland  must  be  within  the  area  of  some  Constabulary  station. 

The  concealment,  of  dhe  date  upon  which  the  proposed  educational  census  should -be 
taken  was  secured  by  confiding  the  operation  to  the  Constabulary ;•  the  habit  of  -receiving 
and  executing  confidential  instructions,  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility  would.eminently 
fit  them  for  the  reticence  which  was  needed. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  conferred  with  the  Inspeetor- 
General  of  Constabulary,  and  arranged' with  Mm  that  the  men  under. 'his  command, 
should  undertake  the  duty  of  collecting  this  information.  The  return  to  be  thus-col- 
lected was  to  include— • • /•v.-.-i.sa  t.-v  « •-- 

(1.)  The  names  and  localities  of  all  existing  elementary  schools.  " 

(2.)  A census  of  attendance  on  some  given  day  to  be  privately  agreed  upon. 

Having  agreed  upon  the  outline  of  the  plan  for  preparing  the  return,:  our 'secretaries 
were  charged  with  taking  the  necessary  steps  for.  carrying  it.  out  ..The  details  of  the 
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arrangements  required  careful  consideration  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  proceeding 
was.  in  many  respects,  without  precedent.  On  former  occasions,  when  an  educational 
census  of  the  country  was  taken,  the  enumerators  were  not  called  upon  to  distinguish 
between  various  kinds  of  schools,  or  to  classify  them  according  to  the  nature  ol  their 
instruction.  They  visited  all  indiscriminately  of  whatever  kind,  without  regard 
to  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  the  subjects  which  were  taught.  The  Constabu- 
lary  were  now  directed  to  count  up  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the  countiy  -a 
task  which  involved  on  their  part  the  discrimination  of  those  schools  that  limited  then- 
efforts  to  primary  instruction  from  others  of  a higher  character.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  preparation  of  the  forms,  according  to  which  the  proposed  information 
should  be  collected  by  the  Constabulary,  was  a matter  of  much  care  and  anxiety. 
One  of  our  Secretaries  was  in  almost  daily  communication  on  the  subject  with  the 
Constabulary  Office ; and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  attention,  and  the  interest  taken  in 
the  matter  by  the  Constabulary  authorities,  and  especially  by  the  Inspector-General  and 
Mr.  Browning,  the  Chief  Clerk,  that  a satisfactory  result  was  obtained. 

The  actual  issue  of  the  forms  for  the  enumeration  of  the  schools  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  April,  1868  ; and  so  well  managed  was  the  operation,  that  the  returns  were 
completed  and  sent  into  our  office  by  the  middle  of  May.  We  had  thus  collected 
the  first  portion  of  the  materials  necessary  for  determining  the  quantity  of  primary 
education  in  Ireland ; namely,  authentic  returns  of  all  the  schools  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  country,  distinguished  according  to  then-  various  localities  and 

The  numbering  of  the  children  in  actual  attendance  at  the  schools  was  the  next 
step.  The  time  most  suitable  for  taking  the  numbers  had  to  be  determined.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  general  census  in  1861,  the  taking  of  those  numbers  was  twice 
essayed.  The  first  effort  was  in  connexion  with  the  general  census  of  the  population 
taken  for  the  night  of  the  7th  April,  1861,  special  forms  being  left  at  each  school,  upon 
which  were  to  be  entered  by  the  Head  of  the  School  the  pupils  who  made  an  attendance 
durino-  the  week  ended  13th  April,  1861.  Before  the  returns  collected  in  this  way 
could°have  been  examined,  the  Census  Commissioners  determined  to  institute  a fresh 
enumeration  of  school  children,  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

“ The  supplemental  school  forms  . . . were  issued  in  consequence  of  a communication  addressed  to  us 

by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  to  the  effect  that  the  returns  for  the  week  ended  Apni 
13th  1861  did  not  represent  the  true  average  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  National  Schools,  as  the  Easter  holi- 
days  had  only  just  then  terminated,  and  the  pupils  had  not  generally  resumed  attendance.  Considering  it  right, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  afford  not  only  to  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  of  education, 
but  to  all  schools  whatsoever  an  opportunity  of  furnishing  a return,  we  distributed — with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government — and  after  due  notice  to  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations  and  the  heads  of  the  several 
educational  systems,  these  additional  forms."1 

This  second  enumeration  is  supposed  to  give  “ the  number  attending  school  on  May 
17th,  1861.”  . . . 

We  learn  from  the  Census  Commissioners  themselves  what  estimate  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  returns  of  attendance  thus  procured  : 

« The  returns  upon  ‘ Farm  L No.  2,’  furnished  for  a single  day,  may  be  regarded  as  giving  an  exceedingly 
high  average,  or  more  than  an  average  for  a day’s  attendance,  because  the  managers  and  masters  of  the  various 
schools  having  had  ample  notice  of  the  date  for  which  the  return  was  to  be  made,  in  all  probability  exerted 
themselves  to  procure  a full  attendance  fox’  that  day.”4 

From  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  experiment  of  1861,  it  was  clear  that 
in  fixing  upon  a day  for  reckoning  the  number  of  scholars,  we  should  be  careful  to  select 
one  upon  which  a fair  attendance  might  be  generally  looked  for,  and  also  that  managers 
and  teachers  should  not  have  “ due  notice  ’’  of  the  day  selected, 
ren  Circumstances  connected  with  our  inquiry,  made  it  very  advisable  that  the  enu- 
meration should  take  place  sometime  during  the  month  of  June.  Fortunately  the 
inquiries  which  we  caused  to  be  made  satisfied  us  that  June  could  not  be  regarded  as  an 
unfavourable  month  for  attendance ; on  the  contrary,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
; in  three-fourths  of  the  country  the  attendance  during  that  month  was  usually  above 
the  average.  It  also  appeared,  through  the  same  inquiries,  that  the  day  to  be  selected 
ought  to  be  about  the  middle  of  a week,  Mondays  and  Fridays  being,  commonly,  days 
of  bad  attendance,  and  Saturdays  being  in  most  schools  vacant  days.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  secure  secrecy  as  to  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  enumeration.  Following 
out  the  plan  which  had  been  originally  arranged,  Thursday,  25th  June,  was  privately 
agreed  upon  between  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  the  Inspector-General  of 
Constabulary ; and  no  other  persons  were  made  aware  of  the  date  except  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Constabulary  Office,  and  Mr.  Dunne,  the  Secretary  to  this  Commission. 

1 Census  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1861,  Part  II.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  11,  12.  4 Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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Arrangeincnts  were  concerted  with  Colonel  Lake,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Dublin  tawnm 
Metropolitan  Police,  for  havmg  the  educational  census,  both  of  schools  and  scholars  “ 
taken  within  the  metropolitan  district  by  the  men  under  his  command.  In  this  way  we 
were  able  to  secure  that  the  enumeration  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland  of  children 
in  actual  attendance  at  elementary  schools  should  be  perfectly  simultaneous  and  without 
notice  beforehand,  as  well  as  made  by  an  independent  and  responsible  authority. 

The  returns  came  in  with  a most  satisfactory  promptness.  Those  from  192  consta-  results  printed 
bulary  districts,  comprising  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  country,  reached  our  office  bv  in,leparatevo1- 
the  morning  of  the  30th  June,  that  is  within  five  days  from  the  taking  of  the  census.  ^ 

All  the  returns,  with  a single  exception,  which  was  satisfactorily  explained,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  13th  July.  The  way  in  which  the  enumeration  both  of  schools  and  of 
the  scholars  was  conducted,  is  described  at  length  in  the  volume  which  contains  this 
educational  census  ; also  the  steps  which  were  taken  towards  testing  its  accuracy, 
and  correcting  the  mistakes  which  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  preparing  it  for 
the  press.  In  the  same  volume  we  have  also  included  several  tables,  which  set  out  the 
information  thus  collected,  in  a compendious  and  useful  form. 

Some  of  our  body  made  inquiries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally  found 
that  the  instructions  given  had  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  Constabulary  and  the 
Metropolitan  Police  in  enumerating  the  schools  and  scholars.  On  the  10th  November 
we  caused  a communication  to  be  made  to  the  Inspector-General,  and  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  thanking  them  and  the  officers  under  their 
command,  for  the  efficient  way  in  which  the  statistics  required  by  this  Commission  had 
been  collected  throughout  the  country  by  the  Constabulary  and  Police. 

The  Commissions  which  have  lately  reported  to  your  Majesty  upon  popular 
education  m Great  Britain— -viz.,  that  for  England,  of  which  the  late  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  chairman,  and  that  for  Scotland,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
adopted  as  a portion  of  the  method  of  carrying  on  their  inquiry  the  issue  of  circulars 
of  questions  bearing  on  different  branches  of  the  subject,  which  were  sent  to 
persons  practically  conversant  with  the  condition  of  popular  education  in  particular 
districts.  The  Scottish  Education  Commissioners  addressed  a further  schedule  of 
queries  to  the  authorities  of  all  the  schools  which  came  within  their  inquiry.  A similar 
proceeding  has  been  still  more  recently  adopted  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  for 
England,  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Taunton. 

We  deliberated  whether  it  was  desirable  to  follow  these  examples,  and  to  issue  circular 
forms  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  all  schools  of  primary  education,  embodying  the 
particulars  set  out  in  the  corresponding  English  forms,  and  such  others  as  might  appear 
useful  in  the  particular  circumstances  of  Ireland ; we  found  it  however  impossible  to 
draw  up  any  complete  circular  form  which  could  be  fairly  applicable  to  all  classes  of 
schools  throughout  Ireland,  and  we  considered  it  more  convenient  to  communicate  with 
the  several  bodies  in  connexion  with  which  the  schools  are  conducted. 

We  drew  up  lists  of  inquiries  under  certain  heads  upon  primary  education  adapted  Returns 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  following  bodies : — obtained  from 

public  bodies. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 

The  Church  Education  Society, 

The  Christian  Brothers, 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools, 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

The  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons, 

The  Inspectors  of  Reformatories. 

The  returns  furnished  in  answer  contain  a very  complete  body  of  information,  so  far 
as  it  can  at  all  be  conveyed  through  returns,  concerning  the  principles  and  methods  upon 
which  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools  of  Ireland,  the  extent  of  that  instruc- 
tion, the  numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  degree  to  which  they  profit  by  it,  and 
its  cost.  We  cordially  acknowledge  the  assistance  which  was  afforded  us  in  this  im- 
portant and  extensive  portion  of  our  inquiry,  especially  by  the  officers  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  and  the  superiors  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

There  are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  some  primary  schools  which  are  not  connected 
with  those  bodies.  But  they  form  a very  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
primary  schools;  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  conducted  are,  in  the  main, 
identical  with  those  of  the  National  system,  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  the 
Christian  Brothers.  Of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  of  the  number  of  children 
who  avail  themselves  of  it,  we  had  trustworthy  information  from  independent  sources. 

The  Commission  which  investigated  the  state  of  Elementary  Education  in  England 
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isTRODt  oriox  deemed  it  expedient  to  have  an  inquiry  instituted  into  the  condition  and  methods 
— of  Primary  Instruction  in  some  Continental  countries ; and  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
sanction  of  Your  Majesty’s  Government,  they  employed  three  Assistant>Commissioners 
to  visit  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  As  we  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  to  the  Reports  of  the  Assist- 
ant-Commissioners who  made  those  inquiries,  we  considered  that  our  object  would  be 
sufficiently  attained  by  procuring  through  Official  Reports  or  other  authentic  documents 
such  further  or  supplementary  information  as  would  complete  the  knowledge  ox  the 
matter  then  acquired,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  date  of  our  own  inquiry. 

Foreign  Accordingly  we  addressed  a communication  to  Your  Majesty  s Principal  Secretary  of 

inquiry.  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  requesting  him  to  obtain  for  our  use  copies  of  the  omcial 
regulations  under  which  assistance  is  afforded  by  the  State  or  by  municipal  or  communal 
authorities  to  schools  for  Primary  Education  under  the  control  or  management  of  religious 
authorities,  orders,  or  congregations,  male  or  female,  in  Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
Belgium,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  together  with  the  regulations  respecting  the  training  of  masters, 
mistresses,  and  assistants,  and  the  constitution  and  government  of  normal  schools  for 
Primary  Education,  and  the  latest  Reports  officially  published  of  the  Statistics  of  Primary 
Education,  as  to  numbers,  classification,  and  expenditure ; and  also  copies  of  the 
regulations  under  which  schools  for  agricultural  education  are  conducted,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  State  in  the  same  countries.  We  made  similar  application  to  Your 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  requesting  information  of  a like 
kind  respecting  Canada  and  the  other  American  and  Australian  colonies. 

In  consequence  of  these  applications  a large  collection  of  documents  was  forwarded 
to  us  giving  very  ample  authentic  information  respecting  the  condition  of  Primary 
Education,  and  the  methods  and  systems  of  the  corresponding  instruction  in  the  foreign 
countries,  and  in  Your  Majesty’s  colonies,  above  mentioned.  We  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  our  obligations  to  Your  Majesty’s  Ministers  for  the  valuable  assistance 
thus  afforded  to  us,  and  of  recording  our  sense  of  the  great  courtesy  displayed  by  the 
foreign  and  colonial  Governments  who  cordially  acceded  to  our  wishes,  and  forwarded 
for  our  use  those  important  doemnents.1 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  chiefly  of  what  we  were  able  to  effect  in  the  conduct  of  our 
inquiry  through  others,  viz.  the  investigations  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  the 
enumeration  of  schools  and  scholars  made  by  the  constabulary,  and  the  returns  furnished 
by  the  several  educational  bodies  and  societies.  In  addition  to  these  methods  of 
inquiry,  we  also  availed  ourselves  of  the  authority  which  Your  Majesty  had  confided  to 
us  of  examining  witnesses  orally. 

Wituessos  We  commenced  taking  oral  evidence  at  our  second  meeting  in  March,  1868,  and  con- 

p.'ciiminn!.  tinued  to  do  so  at  intervals  till  the  end  of  May,  1869.  The  number  of  witnesses 

examined  was  seventy-three.  They  were  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  represented 
every  shade  of  opinion  on  the  various  questions  coimected  with  education.  They 
included  two  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
the  Professors  employed  in  the  Central  Training  Establishment  of  the  National  Board, 
some  of  the  InsDectors,  and  other  officers  of  that  body ; Cardinal  Cullen,  two  Bishops  of 
the  Established ‘Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  ; the  Secretary,  Head-master 
of  Training  Institution,  and  Inspectors  of  Church  Education  Society ; the  Superior  of 
the  Model  School  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ; three  Deans  of  the  Established  Church, 
the  Vicar  General  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Dublin,  and  three  Clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen ; several  witnesses,  clerical 
and  lay,  recommended  for  examination  to  us  by  the  General  Assembly ; one  clerical 
witness,  recommended  by  the  Northern  Presbytery  of  Antrim;  two  representatives  of 
the  Wesleyan  body ; the  Secretary  and  Inspector  of  the  schools  under  the  management 
of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  ; the  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  for  the  regulation  of  certain  of  the  Endowed  Schools  under  the  Acts  53 
George  III.,  c.  107,  and  3 George  IV.,  c.  79  ; the  Secretary  of  the. Incorporated  Society 
for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland ; the  representative  of  the  Irish 
Society  of  London;  the  Secretary  and  Inspector  of  the  Society  for  -Irish  Church 
Missions  to  Roman  Catholics  ; the  Secretary  to  the  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland  ; 
the  Chief  Clerk  and  the  Architect  of  the  Board  of  Works;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Poor  School  Committee  in  Great  Britain;  Lord  Oranmore ; MajorO’Reilly^ 
m.p.  ; and  several  lay  gentlemen  interested  in  education,  and  representing  opinions  on 
the  subject  prevailing  amongiarge  and  influential  classes,  among  whom  we  may  mention 


1 A classified  list  of  the  documetftsthus  furnished  will  be  found  among  the'  “ Miscellaneous  Papers  ” of  the 
Commission,' vol.  ■viii.  . • 
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the  present  Judge  of  Tour  Majesty’s  Court  of  Prohate,  Mr.  Stephen  de  Vere,  and  Mr. 

James  W.  Kavanagh.  — 

Among  the  persons  whom  we  invited  to  give  evidence  before  us,  was  the  Eight  Hon. 

W.  H.  Monsell,  m.p.,  Your  Majesty’s  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies!  Being 
prevented  by  various  causes  from  attending  personally,  he  addressed  an  explanatory 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  which  we  have  printed  with  our  other 
documents. 

Finding  that  E.  E.  W.  Lingen,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Secretary  to  Your  Majesty’s  Com- 
mittee of  Council  for  Education,  could  not  conveniently  attend  us  personally  for  the 
purpose  of  oral  examination,  we  addressed  some  questions  to  him  upon  certain  matters 
connected  with  our  inquiry,  upon  which  we  were  assured  that  his  experience  would 
enable  him  to  give  us  valuable  information.  Those  questions,  and  Mr.  Lingen’s  answers 
thereto,  will  be  also  found  with  our  other  documents. 

One  of  the  subjects  into  which  Your  Majesty  charged  us  to  inquire,  was  “ whether  any  National 
beneficial  change  could  be  effected  in  reference  to  the  salaries  and  mode  of  payment  of  teachcrs- 
teachers  employed  in  National  schools.”  We  learned  from  some  of  the  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  us,  and  also  from  memorials  addressed  to  us  by  several  associations  of 
teachers,  that  there  were  other  matters  besides  a low  rate  of  salary,  upon  which  the 
teachers  considered  that  they  had  just  ground  of  complaint.  In  order  that  we  might 
afford  the  teachers  the  fullest  opportunity  of  explaining  to  us  what  they  considered  to 
be  their  grievances,  we  examined  four  of  them — one  from  each  Province — who,  we  under- 
stood, had  been  selected  by  their  brethren  to  represent  their  views  to  us. 

Besides  examining  the  witnesses  mentioned  above,  whose  evidence  we  have  the 
honour  to  submit  to  Your  Majesty,  we  also  caused  it  to  be  widely  understood  that  we 
were  desirous  that  every  one  who  thought  himself  capable  of  giving  any  information 
upon  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  should  communicate  with  us,  in  order  that  we  might 
determine  whether  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should  be  orally  examined. 

Your  Majesty  charged  us  to  “ inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  visitation  of 
National  system  which  relates  to  model  schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any,  IKsModel 
and  what  improvement,  and  also  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  deficiency  which  is 

alleged  to  exist  of  trained  teachers, and  how  such  deficiency,  if  such  shall 

appear,  may  be  best  supplied.” 

In  order  that  we  might  acquire  concerning  the  Model  Schools  and  the  Training  insti- 
tution of  the  National  Board  information  of  the  same  independent  character  as  that 
which  we  obtained  concerning  the  ordinary  National  schools  through  our  Assistant 
Commissioners,  we  requested  two  of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  the  Eev.  B.  M.  Cowie 
and  S.  N.  Stokes,  Esq.  both  of  them  Your  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  schools  in  England, 
to  visit  and  examine  those  institutions. 

Eecognising  the  special  importance  of  agricultural  schools,  we  also  requested  two  of 
the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  J.  A.  Dease,  Esq.  and  Professor  Sullivan,  to  inspect  as  many 
of  these  schools  throughout  Ireland  as  might  in  point  of  number  and  of  the  circum-  and  Agricui- 
• stances  surrounding  each  school,  be  taken  as  a fair  specimen  of  the  whole  class.  turai  schools. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  for  the  additional  labours  which  they 
thus  undertook. 

The  reports  on  these  subjects  are  subjoined  to  our  general  report. 

The  information  collected  by  those  gentlemen  on  the  agricultural  schools,  and  on  the 
model  schools,  and  the  existing  system  of  training,  we  have  been  able  to  supplement  by 
statements,  opinions,  and  suggestions  received  by  us  in  evidence  from  various  witnesses, 
and  by  the  returns  respecting  those  institutions  which  were  furnished  to  us  by  the 
National  Board. 


The  information  which  we  have  collected  on  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  has  been  Distribution  of 
arranged  in  the  following  manner  : — "Xm^ofite- 

The  special  Eeports  of  Eev.  B.  M.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Stokes  upon  the  Model  Schools  port, 
and  Training  Institutions,  and  on  certain  Convent  Schools,  and  that  of  Mr.  Dease  and  Spedamoports 
Professor  Sullivan  upon  the  Agricultural  Schools,  appear  in  this  volume,  at  the  end 
of  our  Eeport.  We  have  also  appended  a collection  of  the  successive  codes  of  Eules 
of  the . National  Board,  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  changes  which  have  been  succes- 
sively introduced,  and  of  the  forms  of  leases  for  vested  schools  similarly  arranged. 

The  Eeports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  form  a separate  volume.  voi.  ii. 

The  oral  Evidence  of  our  witnesses  is  given  in  two  volumes.  Vois.  iu.,  iv. 

An  analysis  and  index  of  this  oral  evidence  form  another  volume.  Voi.  v. 

The  Educational  Census  of  Elementary  Schools  and  Scholars,  together  with  the  Vot  vi. 
explanatory  tables  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  are  contained  in  one  volume. 

A separate  volume  is  given  to  the  classified  Eeturns  which  we  asked  for  at  the  com-  voi.  viL 
mencement  of  our  inquiry,  and  obtained  from  the  National  Board,  together  with  the 
i.  D 2 
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supplementary  Returns  which  we  obtained  from  that  body  from  time  to  time  during  the 
course  of  our  investigation.  . . ,.  , , . , 

The  Returns  which  we  have  received  from  the  other  educational  bodies  to  which  we 
applied  for  such  information,  the  communications  on  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry  which 
have  been  addressed  to  us  by  Bishops  and  other  persons  of  eminence,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous information,  are  arranged  in  one  volume. 

The  extent  and  complexity  of  the  subject  have  compelled  us  to  make  a long  report, 
and  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  distribute  what  we  have  to  say  into  len  Barts. 

We  have  arranged  them  as  follows : — . T 1 j x- 

Part  I.  is  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  system  of  National  Education  m Ireland,  from  its 
establishment  in  the  autumn  of  1831,  down  to  186S.  _ . 

In  Part  II.  we  describe  the  provision  at  present  existing  for  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland,  and  the  proportion  of  children  of  school-age  who  attend  the  schools,  according 
to  the  information  derived  from  the  statistical  returns  which  we  have  received,  and  the 
educational  census  described  above. 

We  have  arranged  this  information  in  four  chapters,  under  the  four  heads  of 
Schools  and  school-houses,  Teachers,  Managers,  and  Children  at  school.  _ 

Part  III,  which  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  embraces  the  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  quality  and  subjects  of  the  instruction  in  primary  schools,  and  the 
machinery  for  their  administration.  It  includes  the  proficiency  of  the  children,  the 
inspection  of  the  schools,  managers,  school-houses  and  sites,  attendance  of  children, 
school-fees,  the  sources  from  which  schools  are  to  be  maintained  (ie.,  local  contributions 
and  Government  contributions),  books,  religious  teaching.  _ 

In  Part  IV.  we  have  discussed  all  the  questions  connected  with  Teachers.  Tor, 
although  the  consideration  of  those  questions  would  have  naturally  found  a place  when 
describing  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  schools  and  imparting  instruction,  still,  as  they 
formed  a,  special  group  by  themselves,  and  as  an  inquiry  into  them  had  been  particularly 
enjoined  upon  us  by  Your  Majesty,  we  have  deemed  it  more  useful  to  discuss  them 

aPpavt  V.  contains  a description  of  the  Model  Schools  which  have  been  established  in 
several  towns  of  Ireland,  and  also  of  the  Agricultural  Schools;  and  gives  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  we  have  come  with  regard  to  those  establishments,  after  a full 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  them. 

In  Part  VI.  we  have  given  an  account  of  certain  special- classes  of  Schools  for  Primary 
Education.  . „ 

Some  of  the  alterations  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  in  the  system  of 
the  National  Board,  would  if  carried  out,  have  converted  several  of  their  schools  into  Estab- 
lishments for  Intermediate  Education.  We  have  discussed  this  matter  in  Part  VII.,  and 
have  submitted  to  Your  Majesty,  certain  suggestions  by  which  the  desire  for  increased 
facilities  for  Intermediate  Education  may  be  satisfied  without  interfering  with  a system 
which  is  essentially  intended  to  promote  the  Education  of  the  poor. 

Your  Majesty  especially  commanded  us  “ to  inquire  into  the  Constitution  and  prac- 
tical working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland and  also 

whether  any  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Board,  with  a view 
to  a more  satisfactory  administration  of  its  affairs.” 

In  part  VIII.  we  give  the  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect  upon 
this  important  matter,  and  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

Part  IX.  contains  a review  of  what  has  been  already  effected  for  the  promotion  of 
Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  and  of  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  result  of  our 
recommendations. 

Part  X.  is  a summary  of  our  general  recommendations. 

Having  thus  explained  the  method  of  our  inquiry,  and  enumerated  the  materials 
collected,  we  proceed  to  state  the  opinions  we  have  formed  on  the  nature,  character,  and 
extent  of  the  elementary  education  now  existing  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  other  matters 
into  which  Your  Majesty  commanded  us  to  inquire,  and  the  measures  which  we  humbly 
recommend  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  this  Elementary  Education. 
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A succinct  reference  to  earlier  schemes  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  people  in  Previous 
Ireland,  is  found  in  the  Report1  from  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  |^{i°J;'.°farv 
1828,  “on  Education  in  Ireland  Reports.”  The  resolutions  of  this  Committee  contain  Education.  ' 
the  main  principles,  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  of  1831,  and 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Irish  National  system.  We  have  reprinted  the  Report  of  this 
Committee  in  an  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

In  the  autumn  of  1831  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  resolved  to  introduce  a new  plan  1831. 
of  primary  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  This  intention  was  an-  — 
nounced  in  Parliament  upon  the  9th  of  September  in  that  year.  The  scheme  was  to  be  introduction 
administered  by  a Board  of  Commissioners  representing  various  creeds,  and  Earl  Grey,2  "f  new  plnn' 
in  1837,  placed  upon  record  a letter,  dated  20th  October  1831,  which  was  addressed  by 
the  Right  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea,  upon  the  composition  of  the  proposed  Board.  “We  must  lose 
no  time  in  naming  our  Commissioners  for  our  new  Board  of  Education.  This  will  be  a 
task  of  some  delicacy.  I propose,  however,  if  you  approve,  to  make  them  a Board  of 
seven,  of  whom  three  to  be  of  the  Established  Church,  two  Catholics,  and  two  Protes- 
tant Dissenters ; this  will,  I think,  be  a fair  distribution . The  names  which  have  occurred 
to  me  are  Dr.  Whately  and  Dr.  Sadleir  (if  they  will  accept),  to  whom  we  must  add 
some  liberal  layman  of  the  Church  of  England ; for  the  Catholics,  Dr.  Murray  and  some 
layman.  For  the  Dissenters  only  one  has  occurred  to  me ; I believe  Mr.  Holmes,  the 

barrister,  if  he  would  take  the  office,  would  be  unexceptionable.  I am  afraid 

would  not  join,  as  he  disapproves  the  plan.  Perhaps  you  could  suggest  some  additional 
names,  or  some  which  might  be  substituted  for  some  of  them.  Pray  let  me  know  what 
you  say  to  them  ; I am  drawing  up  instructions  which  shall  be  sent  to  you  forthwith, 
before  I take  any  steps.”  The  number  of  Commissionei’s  and  the  denominational  com-  original  Com- 
position suggested  by  Mr.  Stanley  were  accepted,  and  seats  at  the  new  Board  were  missioncrs- 
offered  to  the  following  persons:  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  Archbishop  Whately,  and  Dr. 

Sadleir,  of  the  Established  Church ; Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  of  the  R-oman 
Catholic  Church ; Mr.  Carlile,  Presbyterian,  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster ; and  Mr.  Holmes, 

Unitarian,  of  the  Synod  of  Munster. 

To  these  seven  gentlemen,  before  their  definitive  appointment,  was  submitted  the 
letter  of  instructions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  one  or  more  Mr.  Stanley's 
of  them  alterations  were  made  in  the  draft.  The  original  draft  imposed  upon  the  ^tion3'in 
Commissioners  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  children  attended  their  places  of  worship  draft 
on  Sundays,  but  this  clause  was  objected  to,  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government,  objection 
Mr.  Carlile  states  his  objection  in  the  following  words  : “I  objected  myself  to  being 
called  upon,  on  my  responsibility  as  a member  of  the  Commission,  to  see  to  the  children  places  of  Tr..r- 
attending  places  of  worship  in  which  tenets  might  be  inculcated  which  I do  not  approve.”3  sI"p' 

Mr.  Blalce4  states  the  circumstances : — 

“ 4242.  Is  any  return  required  by  tlic  Board  of  the  attendance  upon  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the 
children? — No  ; it  was  originally  proposed  that  an  account  should  be  given  of  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  their  respective  places  of  worship.  A member  of  the  Board  felt  that  that  rule  might  be  considered  as 
implying  that  the  Board  would  enforce  the  attendance,  and  thus  the  persons  of  one  communion  might  be  com- 
pelled to  enforce  attendance  at  the  place  of  worship  of  another  communion,  and  upon  a sendee  of  which  they 
disapproved ; he  objected,  therefore,  to  the  proposal,  and  it  was  given  up.” 

“ 4243.  Was  that  member  a Roman  Catholic  or  a Protestant? — He  was  a Protestant,  a clergyman.” 

It  was  also  proposed  wben  tbe  Board  was  about  to  be  constituted5  that  the  Roman  objection  to 
Catholic  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  notes,  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1825,  should  be  read  by  Roman  Catholic  children  at  the  time  of  m*nt3.' 
separate  religious  instruction,  and  that  Testaments  should,  be  supplied  by  the  Board.  To 
that  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  assented ; but  an  objection  to  giving  them  was 
made  by  the  “ Protestant  ecclesiastical  members,”  and  the  project  dropped. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  the  plan  projected  by  Government  was  described  as 
one  of  “ combined  literary,  and  separate  religious  education,  each  department  altogether 
to  exclude  the  other but  when  that  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Stanley  to  the  intended 
Commissioners,  it  appears  that  some  of  them,  before  they  accepted  the  office,  objected 
to  administer  a system  which  was  designed  to  exclude  all  religious  teaching  from 
the  combined  education.  Accordingly,  after  mature  deliberation  between  Mi-.  Stanley 

1 Commons’  Paper,  80  (1829).  * Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  6612. 

» Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  574.  4 Commons’  Committee  (1835). 

5 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1342 ; and  Commons'  Committee  (1835),  q.  4240. 
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and  the  several  members  of  the  Board  as  to  the  possibility  of  introducing  into  the 
united  education  such  scriptural  teaching  as  might  involve  no  matter  of  controversy 
among  Christians,  the  first  draft  of  the  letter  was  altered  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Government  and  the  Commissioners,  by  describing  the  system  to  be  established  as  one 
for  “ combined  moral  and  literary,  and  separate  religious  instruction,”  and  by  adding  to- 
that  description  the  following  proviso,  that  is  to  say,  “ it  is  not  designed  to  exclude 
from  the  list  of  books  for  the  combined  instruction,  such  portions  of  sacred  history, 
or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Board.  1 

The  seven  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  form  the  new  Board,  acquiesced  in  the 
main  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  with  the  addition  of  this  proviso,  and  upon  those 
principles,  as  a basis,  accepted  the  commission.  This  letter,  which  has  always  been 
reo-arded  as  the  original  charter  of  the  National  Board,  possesses  the  highest  historical 
interest.  There  is  some  doubt  whether  the  date  was  31st  October,  1831, 2 or  merely 
October  1831,  but  it  was  certainly  addressed  about  the  close  of  that  month  to  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  as  President,  of  the  new  Board.  The  system  of  the  new  Commissioners 
was  designed  to  banish  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and,  while  admitting  children 
of  all  creeds,  to  interfere  with  the  tenets  of  none.  The  Kildai e-street  Society,  though 
receivino-  Parliamentary  aid,  had  failed,  because  in  enforcing  in  .ill  schools  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  it  had  contravened  the  principles  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  necessarily  belong.  It  had 
been  found  impracticable,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  of 
1824-5,  to  employ  in  every  school  two  masters,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman 
Catholic,  or  to  agree  upon  selections  from  Scripture  for  general  use.  The  new  system  of 
National  Education  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community  was  to  be  based  upon  the  plan 
of  association  in  literary  instruction,  but  separation  in  religious,  and  was  most  scrupulously 
to  avoid  interference  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  Christian  pupils.  As  united  edu- 
cation of  different  creeds  was  to  be  one  of  the  main  objects,  and  as  much  was  to  depend 
upon  the  co-operation  of  resident  clergy,  the  Board  would  specially  favour  claims  from 
applicants  of  various  denominations.  But  they  were  invariably  to  require  as  a condition 
of  public  aid  that  private  funds  should  be  locally  raised  for  the  same  object ; thus  the 
repairs  of  the  school,  the  salary  of  the  master,  and  half  the  cost  of  school  requisites  were 
to  be  locally  provided.  For  a certain  number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  in  the  week  the 
schools  were  to  be  open  for  moral  and  literary  education  only,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  was 
to  be  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction  by  the  respective  clergy,  who  would  also 
be  encouraged  to  give  religious  instruction  to  children  of  their  own  flock  either  before  or 
after  ordinary  school  hours  on  all  days.  Books,  whether  used  for  combined  literary  or 
separate  religious  instruction,  were  to  come  under  control  of  the  Board.  A register  of 
attendance  of  each  child  at  divine  worship  on  Sundays  was  to  be  kept  in  the  schools.  Appli- 
cants might  appoint  their  own  teachers,  provided  they  had  been  trained,  and  produced 
testimonials  from  the  Board ; they  were  to  be  liable  to  fine,  suspension,  or  dismissal  by  it. 
The  Board  was  to  employ  its  funds  in  aiding  the  building  of  schools,  in  paying  Inspectors, 
in  gratuities  of  limited,  amount  to  teachers,  upon  a model  and  training  school,  upon  printing* 
books  of  moral  and  literary  education,  and  in  defraying  contingent  expenses.  Consis- 
tently with  these  principles  the  Board  might  make  regulations  on  matters  of  detail. 

The  original  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  preserved  in  the  Irish  Office  and  the  copy  of  it 
published  in  the  Board’s  Reports  agree  in  the  main,  but  as  they  vary  in  several 
particulars,  we  give  the  two  editions  in  parallel  columns,  indicating  variations  by  italic 
type  and  marginal  notes. 


Mr.  Stanley’s  Letter,  as  preserved  in  the  Irish 
Office,  and  as  published  in  the  “Dublin  Gazette” 
of  December  8th , 1831. 

“ Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  on 
the  formation  of  a Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Education  in  Ireland. 

“Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 
“My  Lord  — His  Majesty’s  Government  having 
come  to  the  determination  of  empowering  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  constitute  a Board  for  the  superinten- 
dence of  a system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland, 
and  Parliament  having  so  far  sanctioned  the  arrange- 


Mr,  Stanley’s  Letter,  as  printed  in  the  early 
Reports  of  the  Board. 

“ Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  • G.  Stanley,  Chief 
Secretary  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
addressed  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

“Irish  Office,  London,  October,  1831. 

“ My  Lord — His  Majesty’s  Government  having 
come  to  the  determination  of  empowering  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  constitute  a Board  for  the  superintend- 
ence of  a system  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  and 
Parliament  having  so  far  sanctioned  the  arrangement 


1 Petition  of  certain  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  quoted  as  “ perfectly  accurate  ” by  Mr.  Blackburne. 
Lords’  Committee  (1854),  q.  867. 

■ Qarlile  in  Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  30.  “ You  state  that  the  date  of  that  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  was 

October  1831 1 Yes.  There  is  a singular  omission ; the  date  of  the  month  is  not  put  to  it.  I rather  think  it 

was  the  31st  of  October.  The  copy  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  laid  before  the  House  is  dated  31st  October,  18317 
—That  letter  was  not  returned  by  us.  I cannot  give  any  account  of  the  difference.  - 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE : SYSTEM  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


Mr.  Stanley’s  Letter,  as  preserved  in  the  Irish 
Office — continued. 

ment  as  to  appropriate  a sum  of  money  in  the  present 
year  as  an  experiment  of  the  probable  success  of  the 
proposed  system,  I am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to 
acquaint  your  Grace  that  it  his  intention,  with  your 
consent,  to  constitute  you  the  President  of  the  new 
Board:  and  I have  it  further  in  command  to  lay 
before  your  Grace  the  motives  of  the  Government  in 
constituting  this  Board,  the  powers  which  it  is  intended 
to  confer  upon  it,  and  the  objects  which  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

“The  Commissioners  in  1812  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a Board  of  this  description  to  super- 
intend a system  of  education  from  which  should  be 
banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  which, 
admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  The 
Government  of  the  day  imagined  that  they  had  found 
si  superintending  body,  acting  upon  a system  such  as 
was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distribution  of 
the  National  grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kildare-street 
Society.  His  Majesty’s  present  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  no  private  society,  deriving  a part,  how- 
ever small,  of  their  annual  income  from  private  sources, 
and  only  made  the  channel  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct  respon- 
sibility, could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  accomplish 
the  end  proposed ; and  while  they  do  full  justice  to 
the  liberal  views  with  which  that  Society  was  origi- 
nally instituted,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  one 
of  its  leading  principles  was  calculated  to  defeat  its 
avowed  objects,  as  experience  has  subsequently  proved 
that  it  has.  The  determination  to  enforce  in  .all  their 
schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  •without 
note  or  comment  was  undoubtedly  taken  with  the 
purest  motives ; with  the  wish  at  once  to  connect  reli- 
gious with  moral  and  literary  education,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the  pecu- 
liar feelings  of  any  sect  by  catechetical  instruction  or 
comments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
•controversy.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
that  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (to 
which,  in  any  system  intended  for  general  diffusion 
throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  neces- 
sarily belong)  were  totally  at  variance  with  this  prin- 
ciple ; and  that  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  by  children,  must 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a Church  which  denies,  even 
to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpretation 
of  the  Sacred  Volume  with  respect  to  articles  of  reli- 
gious belief. 

“ Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society 
prospered  and  extended  its  operations  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Legislature,  this  vital  defect  began  to 
be  noticed,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  began  to 
exert  themselves  with  energy  and  success  against  a 
system  to  which  they  were  on  principle  opposed,  and 
which  they  feared  might  lead  in  its  results  to  proselyt- 
ism, even  although  no  such  object  were  contemplated 
by  its  promoters.  When  this  opposition  arose,  founded 
. on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  sys- 
tem could  not  become  one  of  National  Education. 

“The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1824-5,  sen- 
sible of  the  defects  of  the  system  and  of  the  ground 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  objection  taken,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  two  teachers  in  every 
school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic, 

' to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the 
children ; and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a selection  from  the  Scriptures  which  might  have 
been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persuasions. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were  im- 
practicable; and  in  1828  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  were  referred  the  various 
Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  • recom- 
mended a system  to  be  adopted  which  should  afford,  if 
possible,  a combined  literary  and  a separate  religious 
education,  and  should  be  capable  of  being  so.  far-' 
adapted  to  the  views  of  the  religious  persuasions 


Mr.  Stanley's  Letter,  as  printed  in  the  Board’s 
Reports — continued. 

as  to  appropriate  a sum  of  money  in  the  present  year 
as  an  experiment  of  the  probable  success  of  the  proposed 
system,  I am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to  acquaint 
your  Grace  that  it  his  intention,  with  your  consent, to 
constitute  you  the  President  of  the  New  Board.  And 
I have  it  further  in  command  to  lay  before  your  Grace 
the  motives  of  the  Government  in  constituting  this 
Board,  the  powers  winch  it  is  intended  to  confer  upon 
it,  and  the  objects  which  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
bear  in  view,  and  carry  into  effect. 

“The  Commissioners  in  1S12  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a Board  of  this  description,  to  superin- 
tend a system  of  education,  from  which  should  be 
banished  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism,  and  which 
admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.  The 
Government  of  the  day  imagined  that  they  had  found 
a superintending  body,  acting  upon  a system  such  as 
was  recommended,  and  intrusted  the  distribution  of 
the  National  Grants  to  the  care  of  the  Kildare-street 
Society.  His  Majesty’s  present  Government  are  of 
opinion  that  m private  Society,  deriving  a part,  how- 
ever small,  of  their  annual  income  from  private  sources, 
and  only  made  the  channel  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct  respon- 
sibility, could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  accomplish 
the  end  proposed ; and  while  they  do  full  justice  to  the 
liberal  views  with  which  that  Society  was  originally 
instituted,  as  well  as  to  the  Jairness  with  which  they  Clause 
have,  in  most  instances,  endeavoured  to  carry  their  !’’• 
views  into  effect,  they  caunot  but  be  sensible  that  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  that  Society  was  calculated 
to  defeat  its  avowed  objects,  as  experience  lias  subse- 
quently proved  that  it  has.  The  determination  to 
enforce  in  all  their  schools  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  was  undoubtedly 
taken  with  the  purest  motives ; with  the  wish  at  once 
to  connect  religious  with  moral  and  literary  education, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  run  the  risk  of  wounding  the 
peculiar  feelings  of  any  sect,  by  catechetical  instruction, 
or  comments  which  might  tend  to  subjects  of  polemical 
controversy.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked 
that  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (to 
which,  in  any  system  intended  for  general  diffusion 
throughout  Ireland,  the  bulk  of  the  pupils  must  neces-  “Indi* 
sai’ily  belong)  were  totally  at  variance  with  this 
principle  ; and  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
without  note  or  comment,  by  children,  must  be  pecu- 
liaiiy  obnoxious  to  a Church  which  denies,  even  to 
adults,  the  right  of  unaided  private  interpretation  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  in  articles  of  religious  belief.  Verbal 

“ Shortly  after  its  institution,  although  the  Society  ations. 
prospered  and  extended  its  operations  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Legislature,  this  vital  defect  began 
to  be  noticed,  and  tbe  Roman  Catholic  clergy  began  to 
exert  themselves  with  energy  and  success,  against  a 
system  to  which  they  were  in  principle  opposed,  and 
which  they  feared  might  lead  in  its  results  to  proselyt- 
ism, even  although  no  such  object  were  contemplated 
by  its  promoters.  When  Ibis  opposition  arose, 
founded  on  such  grounds,  it  soon  became  manifest  that 
the  system  could  not  become  one  of  National  Education. 

“The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  1824-25, 
sensible  of  the  defects  of  the  system,  and  of  the  ground, 
as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  objection  taken,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  two  teachers  in  every 
school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic, 
to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the 
children ; and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a selection  from  the  Scriptures  which  might 
have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persuasions. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were  imprac 
ticable ; and  in  1828  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  which  were  referred  the- various  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  recommended  a 
system  to  be  adopted  which  should  afford,  if  possible,, 
a combined  literary,  and  a separate  religious  education, 
and  should  be  capable  of  being  so  far  adapted  to  the 
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which  prevail  in  Ireland,  as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a 
system  of  National  education  for  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community. 

“For  the  success  of  the  undertaking  much  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose the  Board;  and  upon  the  security  thereby  afforded 
to  the  country,  that  while  the  interests  of  religion  are 
not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  he 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils. 

“ To  attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that 
the  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal 
character,  including  individuals  of  exalted  station  in 
the  Church ; to  attain  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist 
of  persons  professing  different  religious  opinions. 

“ It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  the 
Board  should  exercisea  complete  control  over  the  various 
schools  which  may  be  erected  under  its  auspices,  or  which, 
having  been  already  established,  may  hereafter  place 
themselves  under  its  management  and  submit  to  its 
regulations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid  will 
be  admissible  from  Christians  of  all  denominations ; 
but  as  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one 
system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much  must 
depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident  clergy, 
the  Board  will  probably  look  with  peculiar  favour  upon 
applications  proceeding  either  from — 

“ 1st  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  parish  ; or, 

“ 2nd.  One  of  the  clergymen,  and  a certain  number 
of  parishioners  professing  the  opposite  creed ; or, 

“3rd.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations. 

“ “Where  the  application  proceeds  exclusively  from 
Protestants  or  exclusively  from  Roman  Catholics,  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  Board  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to  the  absence  of  any  names 
of  the  persuasion  which  does  not  appear. 

“The  Board  will  note  all  applications  for  aid, 
whether  granted  or  refused,  with  the  grounds  of  the 
decision,  and  annually  submit  to  Parliament  a report 
of  their  proceedings. 

“ They  will  invariably  require,  as  a condition  not  to 
be  departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised, 
upon  which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent. 

“They  will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the 
following  objects  are  not  locally  provided  for — 

“ 1st.  A fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of 
the  school-house  and  furniture. 

“ 2nd.  A permanent  salary  for  the  master  not  less 
than  pounds. 

“ 3rd.  A sum  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school 
requisites  at  half  price. 

“ 4th.  Where  aid  is  sought  from  the  Commissioners 
for  building  a school-house  it  is  required  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  estimated  expense  be  sub- 
scribed, a site  for  building,  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  Commissioners,  be  granted  for  the  purpose, 
and  that  the  school-house,  when  finished,  be 
1 vested  in  trustees,  to  he  also  approved  of  by  them. 

“ They  will  require  that  the  schools  be  kept  open 
for  a certain  number  of  hours,  on  four  or  five  days  of 
the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
moral  and  literary  education  only ; and  that  the  re- 
maining one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for 
giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the 
children  as  may  be  approved  by  the  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective persuasions. 

“ They  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  re- 
spective persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

“ They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  com- 
bined moral  and  literary  or  separate  religious  instruc- 
tion ; none  to  be  employed  in  the  first  except  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with 
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views  of  the  religious  persuasions  which  divide  Ireland:, 
as  to  render  it,  in  truth,  a system  of  National  education 
for  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

“ For  the  success  of  the  undertaking  much  must 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  the  Board ; and  upon  the  security  thereby 
afforded  to  the  country,  that  while  the  interests  of 
religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar- 
tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 

“ To  attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that  a. 
portion  of  tire  Board  should  be  composed  of  men  of 
high  personal  character,  and  of  exalted  station  in  the 
Church  ; for  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist  in  part  of 
persons  professing  different  religious  opinions. 

“ It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  the 
Board  should  exercise  a complete  control  over  the 
various  schools  -which  may  be  erected  under  its  auspices, 
or  which,  having  been  already  established,  may  liereaftex’ 
place  themselves  under  its  management,  and  submit  to 
its  regulations.  Subject  to  these,  applications  for  aid 
will  be  admissible  from  Christians  of  all  denomina- 
tions ; but  as  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be  to  unite 
in  one  system  chikli-en  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much 
must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident 
clergy,  the  Board  will  probably  look  with  peculiar 
favour  upon  applications  proceeding  either  from — 

“1st  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
the  parish ; or, 

“ 2nd.  One  of  the  clergymen,  and  a cei'tain  number 
of  parishioners  pi'ofessing  the  opposite  ci-eed ; or, 

“ 3rd.  Parishioners  of  both  denominations. 

“ Where  the  application  proceeds  exclusively  from 
Protestants,  or  exclusively  from  Roman  Catholics,  it 
will  be  proper-  for  the  Board  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to  the  absence  of  any  names 
of  the  pei-suasion  which  does  not  appear. 

“The  Board  will  note  all  applications  for  aid,  whether 
granted  or  refused,  -with  the  grounds  of  the  decision, 
and  annually  submit  to  Parliament  a report  of  their 
proceedings. 

“They  will  invariably  require,  as  a condition  not  to 
be  departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be  raised,  upon 
which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  he  dependent.  - 

“ They  will  refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing objects  are  not  locally  provided  for — 

“ 1st.  A fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the 
school-house  and  furniture. 

“ 2nd.  A permanent  salary  for  the  mastei-,  not  less 
than  pounds. 

“ 3rd.  A sxxm  sufficient  to  purchase  hooks  and  school 
requisites  at  half  price,  and  books  of  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  at  prime  cost. 

“4th.  Where  aid  is  required  from  the  Commis- 
sioners for  building  a school-house,  it  is  required 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  estimated  expense  he 
subscribed,  a site  for  building,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Commisioners,  he  granted  to  them,  and  the 
school-house,  when  finished,  to  be  vested  in  them. 

“ They  will  require  that  the  schools  he  kept  open 
for  a certain  number  of  hours,  on  four  or  five  days  of 
the  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for 
moral  and  litei-ary  education  only;  and  that  the  re- 
maining one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for 
giving,  separately,  such  religious  education  to  the  chil- 
dren as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their 
respective  persuasions. 

“ They  will  also  permit  and  encoui-age  the  clergy  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  re- 
spective persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary 
school  hours,  on  the  other  days  of  the  week. 

“ They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all 
books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  com- 
bined literary  or  separate  religious  instruction ; none 
to  be  employed  in  the  first  except  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with  the  npproban 
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tlie  approbation  of  those  members  of  tlie  Board  who 
are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  ■with  those  for 
whose  use  they  are  intended.  Although  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  exclude  from  the  list  of  boolcs  for  the  com- 
bined instruction  such  portions  of  sacred  history  or  of 
religious  and  moral  teaching  as  may  be  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  convey  a perfect  and  sufficient  reli- 
gious education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rate religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that 
purpose. 

“ They  will  require  that  a register  shall  be  kept  in 
the  schools,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance 
or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  Worship 
on  Sundays. 

“ They  will  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  their  Inspectors,  visit  and  examine  into  the 
state  of  each  school,  and  report  their  observations  to 
the  Board. 

“ They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  ap- 
plying for  aid  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher, 
subject  to  tlie  following  restrictions  and  regulations  : — 

“ 1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  sus- 
pended, or  removed  altogether  by  the  authority 
of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall,  however,  re- 
cord their  reasons. 

“ 2nd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction 
in  a model  school  in  Dublin  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Board. 

“ N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation 
should  apply  to  provent  tlie  admission  of  masters 
or  mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  who 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners. 

“ 3rd.  He  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for  the  situation 
from  the  Board. 

“The  Board  will  lie  intrusted  with  the  absolute 
control  over  the  funds  which  may  be  annually  voted 
by  Parliament,  which  they  shall  apply  to  the  follow- 
ing purposes : — 

“ 1st.  Gx-anting  aid  for  tlie  ex-ection  of  schools,  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  lieveinbefox-e  specified. 

“ 2nd.  Paying  Inspectors  for  visiting  and  repox-ting 
upon  schools. 

“ 3rd.  Gratuities  to  teachers  of  schools  conducted 
under  the  rules  laid  down  not  exceeding 
pounds  each. 

“ 4tlx.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a model  school 
in  Dublin  and  training  teachers  for  country 
schools. 

“ 5th.  Editing  and  printing  such  books  of  moral 
and  literary  education  as  may  be  approved  of  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  and  supplying  them  and 
school  necessai-ies  at  not  lower  than  half  price 

“ 6th.  Defraying  aU  necessary  contingent  expenses  of 
the  Board. 

“ I have  thus  stated  the  objects  which  His  Ma- 
jesty’s Government  have  in  view,  and  the  principal 
regulations  by  which  they  think  those  objects  may  be 
most  effectually  promoted ; and  I am  directed  by  the 
lord  Lieutenant  to  express  His  Excellency’s  earnest 
wish  that  the  one  and  tlie  other  may  be  found  such  as 
to  procure  for  the  Board  the  sanction  of  your  Grace's 
name  and  the  benefit  of  your  Grace’s  attendance. 

“A  full  power  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the 
Board  to  make  such  regulations  upon  matters  of  de- 
tail, not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  these  instruc- 
tions, as  they  may  judge  best  qualified  to  carry 
mto  effect  the  intentions  of  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature.  Parliament  has  already  placed  at  His 
Excellency’s  disposal  a sum  which  may  be  available 
even  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ; and  as  soon 
as  the  Board  can  be  formed  it  will  be  highly  desirable 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  with  a view  to  the  esti- 
mates of  the  ensuing  year,  in  enabling  such  schools, 
already  established,  as  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
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tion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the  persuasion  of 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 


“They  will  require  that  a register  shall  be  kept  in 
the  schools,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance 
or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  Worship  on 
Sxxndays. 

“ They  will,  at  various  times,  either  by  themselves, 
or  by  their  Inspectors,  visit  and  examine  into  the 
state  of  each  school,  and  report  then-  observations  to 
the  Board. 

“ They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  ap- 
plying for  aid,  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  regulations  : 

“ 1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  sus- 
pended, or  removed  altogether,  by  the  authority 
of  the  C ommissioners,  who  shall,  however,  l-ecox-d 
their  reasons. 

“2nd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction 
in  a model  school,  to  be  established  in  Dublin. 

“N.B. — It  is  not  intended  that  this  regulation 
should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters 
or  mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  who 
may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  of 
such  as  the  Board  may  think  Jit  to  appoint , before 
. the  proposed  model  school  may  come  into  full 
operation. 

“ 3rd.  He  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good 
conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for  the  situation, 
from  the  Boax-d,  or  the  persons  employed  by  them 
to  conduct  the  model  school. 

“The  Board  will  be  intrusted  with  the  absolute 
control  over  the  funds  which  may  be  annixally  voted 
by  Parliament,  which  they  shall  apply  to  the  following 
purposes : — 

“ 1st.  Grauting  aid  for  the  crectiou  of  schools,  sub- 
ject to  the  conilitious  hereinbefoi'e  specified. 

“2nd.  Paying  Inspectox-s  for  visiting  and  repox-ting 
xxpon  schools. 

“3rd.  Gratuities  to  teachers  of  schools  conducted 
under  the  rules  laid  down,  not  exceeding 
pounds  each. 

“ 4th.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a model  school 
in  Dublin,  and  tx-aixxing  teachers  for  country 
schools. 

“5th.  Editing  and  printing  such  books  of  moral 
and  literary  education  as  may  be  approved  of  for 
the  use  of  the  schools,  and  supplying  them  and 
school  necessaries  at  not  lower  than  half  price. 

“ I have  thus  stated  the  objects  which  His  Majesty’s 
Government  have  in  view,  and  the  principal  regula- 
tions by  which  they  think  those  objects  may  be  most 
effectually  promoted ; and  I am  directed  by  the  Lox-d 
Lieutenant  to  express  His  Excellency’s  earnest  wish 
that  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  found  such  as  to 
px-ocure  for  the  Board  the  sanction  of  your  Grace’s 
name,  and  tlie  benefit  of  your  Grace’s  attendance. 

“ A full  power  will,  of  course,  be  given  to  the  Board 
to  make  such  x-egulations  upon  matters  of  detail,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  these  instructions,  as 
they  may  judge  best  qualified  to  cany  into  effect  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Legislature. 
Parliament  has  already  placed  at  His  Excellency’s 
disposal  a sum  which  may  be  available  even  in  tire 
course  of  the  present  year ; and  as  soon  as  the  Board 
can  be  formed,  it  will  be  highly  desirable  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  with  a view  to  the  estimates  of  the 
ensuing  year,  in  enabling  such  schools,  already  estab- 
lished, as  are  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  conditions  inx- 
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conditions  imposed,  to  put  in  tlieir  claims  for  protec- 
tion and  assistance ; and  in  receiving  applications 
from  parties  desirous  to  avail  themselves  of  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Legislature  in  founding  new  schools 
under  your  regulations. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he,  &c., 

“ (Signed),  E.  G.  Stanley. 

« Irish  Office,  London,  23rd  Feb.,  1832. 

“ (A  true  copy.)  George  Trundle." 
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posed,  to  put  in  their  claims  for  protection  and  assist- 
ance ; and  in  receiving  applications  from  parties  desi- 
rous to  avail  themselves  of  the  munificence  of  the 
Legislature,  in  founding  new  schools  under  your  regu- 
lations. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

“ Your  Grace’s  most  obedient  Servant, 

“ E.  G.  Stanley. 

“To  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  &c.,  &c.” 


Tlie  variations  between  the  two  copies  of  this  celebrated  letter  include  the  following 
points  As  printed  by  tbe  Board,  the  letter  includes  a tribute  to  the  fairness  of  the 
operations  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  which  is  wanting  m the  original,  while  it  omits 
the  emphatic  declaration  of  Mr.  Stanley  that  the  new  system  “is  by  no  means  intended 
to  convey  a perfect  and  sufficient  religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
separate  religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  With  regain  to 
the  tenure  of  vested  schools  a change  is  introduced ; for,  whereas  the  letter  m the  Irish 
Office  prescribes  that  a site  shall  “ be  granted  for  the  purpose  and  the  school-house  vested 
in  approved  trustees,”  the  Board’s  edition  represents  that  the  site  must  be  granted  to  the 
Commissioners  and  the  school-house  vested  in  them.  Changes  also  appear  m the  section 
relating  to  masters ; for  while  the  original  letter  places  the  scene  of  training  “ in  a 
model  °school  in  Dublin,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board,”  the  Board’s  copy  speaks  of 
“a  model  school  to  be  established  in  Dublin.”  It  adds  an  exception  not  found  m the 
original  in  favour  “ of  such  as  the  Board  may  think  fit  to  appoint  before  the  proposed 
model  school  may  come  into  full  operation,”  and  distributes  the  privilege  of  granting 
testimonials  between  the  Board  and  “ the  persons  employed  by  them  to  conduct  the 
model  school.”  That  the  plan  originally  contemplated  more  normal  schools  than  one 
appears  from  Mr.  Blake’s  evidence  before  the  Commons  in  1S35 ; since  when  examined 
upon  the  qualifications  of  masters  previously  to  appointment,  he  gives  a decided  opinion 
that  the  master  should  undergo  examination  before  he  was  allowed  to  undertake  the 
management  of  the  school,  and  that  the  person  to  be  appointed  should  be  a person  educated, 
for  a certain  period  at  least,  in  one  of  the  normal  schools.1  The  sixth  of  the  purposes 
to  which,  according  to  the  original  letter,  the  Parliamentary  grant  was  to  be  applied, 
viz.,  “ defraying  all  necessary  contingent  expenses  of  the  Board,  ’ is  omitted  in  the 
Board’s  copy.  . . 

Explanation.  The  explanation2  given  of  these  discrepancies  is  “that  some  variations  were  made  m 
the  letter  as  it  was  passing  through  the  office.”  _ 

The  reception  which  the  new  system  met  with  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Board~- 
from  the  various  religious  bodies  will  be  found  in  pages  47-66,  66-69,  69-70. 

Originally  all  the  Commissioners  were  unpaid ; Dut,  “ in  consequence3  of  the  pressure 
First  of  business,  and  the  other  Commissioners  not  being  able  to  give  that  attention  to  it 
Officers.  which  was  absolutely  necessary,”  the  Rev.  J.  Carlile  agreed  with  the  Treasury  to  relin- 
quish what  he  received  from  his  congregation,  and  become  Resident  Commissioner  upon 
Resident  Com-  a salary  of  £300  a year,  and  apartments  free  of  rent,4  with  an  allowance  of  £100  for  a 

missioner.  car  and  horse. 

He  was  “ a Scotchman6  long  resident  in  Ireland,”  a “ licentiate  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,”  and  “ an  ordained  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.”  The  Commissioners 
selected,  as  their  secretary,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  a barrister  and  “ a Protestant  of 
Secretary.  the  Church  of  England.”6  His  salary  was  £500  a year,  with  a free  residence.  For 
master  of  the  model  school  they  chose  Dr.  M' Arthur,  a Presbyterian,  a Scotchman  by 
Master  of  birth  and  a Doctor  of  Medicine.  Of  Dr.  Mf Arthur’s  qualifications,  Mr.  Carlile7  gives  the 
Model  school.  following  account 

« jje  haii  heen  tubing  for  a considerable  number  of  years  previously  in  Edinburgh  and  tbe  neighbourhood, 
in  the  meanwhile  +-°V™g  an  education  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  becoming  a physician.  I established  a 
school  myself  in  Dublin,  under  my  own  superintendence ; I went  over  to  Scotland  to  obtain  a master,  and  selected 
him  for  my  own  school ; and,  finding  him  the  most  efficient  teacher  I had  ever  met  with,  I recommended  him  . 
to  the  Board,  and  he  was  elected  on  my  recommendation.’’ 


Chief  dis- 
crepancies 
noticed. 


Under  the  new  Board  Dr.  M'Artliur  took  “the  whole  management8  of  the  teach- 
ing department,”  the  model  and  training  schools,  which  the  Inspectors  were  required8  -to 
attend  on  their  first  appointment. 


1 Commons’  Committee  (1835),  q.  3,597. 
3 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  23. 

* Lords’  Committee,  1837,  pp.  18,  36. 

7 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  864. 

3 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  1774. 


5 Carlile  in  Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  745. 
* Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1343. 

8 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  596. 

8 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  875. 
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It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  that,  as  soon  as  the  work  of  the  Com-  1832-3. 
missioners  grew  heavy,  application  was  made1  to  Mr.  Stanley  for  a separate  Board  to  — 
manage  financial  matters,  but  the  Government  early  in  1832  refused  the  applica- 
tion; and  the  Commissioners,  in  1835,  appointed  as  head  of  the  accountant’s  department  Accountant. 
Mr.  J.  Claridge,  an  Englishman.  The  Inspectors  at  first  were  four  in  number,  two  inspectors. 
Protestants  and  two  Roman  Catholics.2 

Mr.  Blake,  when  examined3  in  1835,  describes  the  first  election  : — 

“ 3435.  Do  you  make  any  inquiries  with  respect  to  religion  1 — We  did  not  at  first,  but  we  do  now,  with  a 
view  of  mixing  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  as  much  as  possible  together.  The  first  appointment  of  In- 
spectors that  took  place  was  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the  Board.  Several  persons  appeared  before 
us  as  candidates  ; each  Commissioner  examined.  After  the  examination  was  over,  from  the  number  that  were 
before  us  we  had  to  select  four,  and  it  did  so  happen  that,  without  the  slightest  communication  with  each  other 
without  knowing  anything  of  the  religion  of  the  parties,  we  each  selected  the  same  four ; and  that  of  these 
four  so  selected,  two  were  Protestants,  and  two  were  Roman  Catholics.” 

Mr.  Carlile,  in  1837, 4 denied  that  denomination  was  the  ruling  consideration  in  ap- 
pointing Inspectors  : — - 

“ 773.  Lord  Stanley. — Yon  stated  that  the  Inspectors  were  half  Roman  Catholics  and  half  Protestants ; have 
you  had  any  regard  in  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors  to  the  particular  denomination  the  person  may  have 
been? — I think,  in  the  first  instance,  it  happened  almost  accidentally  that  they  turned  out  half  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics ; but  when  an  Inspector-ship  has  been  vacant,  without  making  it  a rule  that  it  should  be  so, 
there  has  been  a leaning  to  supply  the  place  with  the  same  denomination  cceteris  paribus,  we  have  kept  up  the 
proportion  of  two  denominations. 

“774.  Provided  there  were  two  candidates,  one  of  whom  was  superior  to  the  other  in  point  of  qualifications, 
you  would  not  consider  yourself  debarred  from  electing  him  by  denomination  ? — No ; certainly  not.” 

On  two  occasions  Mr.  Stanley  while  still  Chief  Secretary  authorized  departures  from  Mr.  Stanley 
his  own  Letter ; on  the  first  occasion  he  dispensed  with  the  Register  of  attendance  S"t8  in 
at  Divine  Worship  ; on  the  second  he  sanctioned  the  u Explanatory  Document.” 

On  another  occasion  he  gave  an  interpretation  to  the  term  “ school-hours  ” to  which 
great  importance  was  attached.  The  Letter  as  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  required 
“ that  a register  shall  be  kept  in  the  schools,  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  attendance 
or  non-attendance  of  each  child  on  Divine  Worship  on  Sundays.”  On  13th  April,  1832,  gives  up 
Mr.  Stanley  wrote5  to  the  Commissioners  authorizing  them  to  dispense  with  tins  register, 
requirement  which  in  fact  had  never  been  enforced.  Mr.  Carlile6  says  that  another  mill  sanctions 
letter  from  Mr.  Stanley,  which  was  not  dated,  approved  and  sanctioned  an  explanatory 
document  prepared  by  the  Board,  which  likewise  bears  no  date,  but  was  drawn  up  in 
1832.  This  letter  is  not  now  to  be  found  either  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Secretary  or 
of  the  National  Board. 

The  following  Document,  explanatory  of  some  of  the  foregoing  Conditions,  which  have  been  mis-  Explanatory 

understood  having  been  drawn  up  by  the  Commissioners  as  containing  their  views  of  them,  has  Document. 

received  the  approbation  and  sanction  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

“ As  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  education  committed  to  the  Commissioners,  to  be  by  them  carried  into  effect, 
have,  as  it  appears,  been  misunderstood,  tbe  Commissioners  beg  to  submit  to  Government,  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  understood  and  acted  upon,  the  instructions  given  in  the  letter  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
that  the  Government  may  confirm  them  in  their  mode  of  procedure  where  they  are  right,  and  correct  them 
where  they  are  wrong. 

“ I.  In  giving  a control  to  individual  members  of  the  Board,  over  books  to  be  used  in  the  particular  religious 
instruction  of  different  denominations  of  pupils,  tbe  Board  do  not  understand  that  it  was  the  intention  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government  either  to  claim  for  themselves,  or  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners,  any  control  over  the 
use  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  over  the  standards  of  the  Established  Churches  of  Ireland — or  of  Scotland — 
or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  hut  only  over  books  composed  by  private  authors ; and  that  the  control 
over  these  is  required  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  introduction  of  books  of  injurious  tendency. 

“ H.  Tbe  Board  do  not  understand  that  it  is  imperative  upon  them  to  edit  all  books  used  in  the  schools 
receiving  grants  from  them  ; but  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  sanction  such  books  as  may  previously  be  in  use  in 
schools,  in  behalf  of  which  applications  are  made ; or  such  as  may  be  preferred  by  the  local  patrons  and 
conductors  of  schools,  provided  that  they  find  nothing  objectionable  in  them.  Under  this  view  of  the  duty 
assigned  to  them,  they  require  a list  of  the  hooks  used  in  the  schools  which  they  are  requested  to  aid,  and 
have  already  frequently  sanctioned  the  school-books  issued  by  the  Kildare-place  Society — and  also,  after  certain 
alterations,  the  school-books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.  The  Board  wish  to  remark,  that  they  have 
never  conceived  it  would  be  expedient  to  render  tbe  use  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative. 

“ III.  The  Board  understand  that  the  control  over  teachers  of  schools  is  vested  primarily  in  their  local 
patrons  and  conductors ; and  that  the  power  required  by  the  Government  to  be  conceded  to  the  Board,  of 
fining  and  dismissing  teachers,  is  to  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  such  local  patrons  and  conductors,  after 
receiving  grants,  seeking  to  protect  teachers  in  violating  the  rules  of  tbe  Board ; or  retaining  teachers  found, 
on  trial,  to  be  incompetent. 

“IY.  The  Board  understand  that  they  are  to  require  a permanent  submission  to  its  regulations,  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  grants  have  been  made  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses,  to  he  vested  in  trustees, 
according  to  the  directions  of  Government ; and  that  in  schools  receiving  occasional  or  annual  grants,  such  as 
salaries  for  the  teachers,  <fcc.,  they  are  to  require  submission  to  their  regulations  only  during  the  period  for 
which  grants  are  made. 

“ Y.  By  encouraging  tbe  pastors  of  different  denominations  to  give  religions  instruction  to  the  children  of 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  3047-61,  8 Commons’  Committee  (18371,  q.  773. 

3 Commons’  Committee  (1837).  * Commons’  Committee  (1837). 

8 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  38.  * Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  38. 
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Summary  of 
explanatory 
document. 


religious  books 
modified. 


Mr.  Blake's 
objection  to 
the  change. 


The  Board 
sanctioned  Kil- 

hooks,  and  the 
Catholic  So- 
ciety's books  as 
altered  by  Mr. 
Carlile. 


Effect  of  gra- 
tuitous issues 
of  its  own 
books. 


their  respective  flocks,  out  of  school-hours,  the  Board  understand,  merely  affording  to  such  pastors  facility  of 
access  to  the  pupils  at  the  times  specified,  and  not  employing  or  remunerating  them.  And  they  understand 
that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to  what  denomination  they  respectively 
belong — the  Board  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  matter. 

“ VI.  The  Board  understand  that  the  times  for  religious  instinct-ion  are  to  he  determined  by  the  local 
patrons  and  conductors  of  schools  : the  power  vested  iu  the  Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see 
that,  at  least,  one  week-day  in  the  week  is  set  apart  for  that  purpose ; they  also  understand  that  the  religious 
instruction  given  may,  or  may  not,  be  in  the  school-room ; the  choice  of  the  place  being  left  to  the  pastors  of 
the  children,  but  that  liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  them  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks  in  the 
school-room  if  they  see  lit. 

“ VII.  The  Board  understand  that  they  are  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  exercise  control  over  the  use  of  the 
school-rooms  on  Sundays,  that  control  being  left  to  the  local  conductors  of  the  school ; but  that  if  any  use  be 
made  of  them,  tending  to  contention  and  well-founded  complaints  between  adverse  parties,  it  is  competent  for 
the  Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil. 

“ The  Board  beg  leave  to  add,  that  they  do  not  regard  these  observations  as  altering  or  modifying,  in  any 
degree,  the  original  instructions  communicated  to  them  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  letter  of  October,  1831 ; they 
oiler  them  as  containing  views  which  they  have  always  entertained  of  their  instructions,  and  upon  which  they 
have  uniformly  acted  since  the  commencement  of  them  labours. 

“ By  desire  of  the  Commissioners, 

“Thomas  F.  Kelly,  Secretary.” 

The  “Explanatory  Document  ” defines — (1)  the  control  of  members  of  the  Board  over 
books  of  religious  instruction ; (2)  over  secular  books ; (3)  over  teachers ; and  (4)  over 
school-houses;  (5)  it  limits  the  encouragement  to  be  given  to  religious  teaching;  (6) 
leaves  free  the  time  and  place  of  such  instruction ; and  (7)  assigns  to  local  managers 
the  use  of  school-rooms  upon  Sunday. 

Each  division  of  the  document  requires  comment,  in  reference  to  modifications  intro- 
duced by  it. 

I.  With  regal'd  to  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  the  particular  religious  instruction 
of  different  denominations,  Mr.  Stanley’s  Letter  prescribed  that  no  books  are  to  be 
employed  in  separate  religious  instruction  “ but  with  the  approbation  of  those  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  with  those  for  whose  use  they 
are  intended.”  The  Explanatory  Document  declares  that  “ the  control  over  these  is 
required  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  introduction  of  hooks  of  injurious 
tendency.”  The  interpretation  put  by  the  Rules  upon  this  explanation  is,  that  “if any 
other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  any  Church  to  which 
any  of  the  children  belong,  are  to  be  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction, 
the  pastor,  or  other  religious  teacher,  who  proposes  to  employ  such  book,  is  expected  to 
communicate  his  intention  to  any  individual  member  of  the  Board,  and  consult  with  him 
respecting  its  suitableness.”  Mr.  Blake,1  when  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  change, 
and  his  disapproval  of  it : — 

“ According  to  my  recollection,  it  was  represented  that  a despotic  and  arbitrary  power  was  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  tbe  respective  persuasions,  as  to  tbe  books  to  be  used  in  religious  instruction.  I think  that  was 
particularly  urged  by  the  Presbyterian  body ; that  it  was  considered  as  giving  some  authority  to  us,  wliicb  they 
considered  contrary  to  their  principles,  and  that  it  was  on  those  grounds  tbe  alteration  was  made.  I am  quite 
clear  that  the  objection  was  more  a Protestant  than  a Roman  Catholic  objection.  My  objection  was  not  to  tbe 
original  rule,  but  to  tbe  alteration  of  it.” 

And  again,  to  the  Lords’  Committee : — 

“ T**  ^ contained  in  that  part  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  Las  been,  I am  sorry  to  say,  altered : it  was  altered, 

I tlnnk,  m the  ensuing  year.  I have  been  examined  upon  this  point  by  Lord  Stanley  himself,  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I have  expressed  there  what  I express  now,  my  regret  that  the  alteration  should  have  taken 
place.  It  took  place  by  tbe  authority  of  the  Government  in  the  year  1833.  That  alteration  was  occasioned 
by  the  objections  made  to  tbe  rule  by  the  synod  of  Ulster.” 

In  harmony  with  these  declarations,  Mr.  Carlile  states  :2 — 

“I  was  exposed  to  observations,  as  being  a member  of  tbe  synod,  for  accepting  of  a situation  which  seemed 
to  confer  a control  over  the  use  of  general  and  standard  books.  I knew  that  on  the  part  of  tbe  members  of 
the  Board  there  was  no  such  desire,  and  on  this  being  discussed,  I procured  this  explanatory  statement.” 

II.  The  explanatory  document  sanctions  for  use  in  National  schools  “the  school- 
books  issued  _ by  the  Kildare-place  Society ; and  also,  after  certain  alterations  the 
school-books  issued  by  the  Catholic  Book  Society.”  The  Kildare-place  books  seem 
to  have  been  recognised  for  use  -without  change.  The  task  of  altering  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Book  Society  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Carlile.3  The  revision 
of  Roman  Catholic  books  was  not  confided  to  him,  nor  was  he  as  yet  the  Resident 
Commissioner ; but  he  himself  states  he  “felt  that  as  a minister  having  his  character 
at  stake,  he  must  see  everything  that  was  done ; and  deeming  it  his  duty  to  institute 
such  an  examination,  he  went  carefully  over  the  books,  and  everything  which  appeared 
to  countenance  any  particular  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  he  directed  to  be  altered. 
He  made  unreservedly  to  the  Board  every  suggestion  which  seemed  necessary  to  him, 
he  being  a clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  Mr.  Carlile’s  suggestions  were 

1 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  12,  and  p.  1375.  Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  564,  sq. 

* Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  572.  * Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  550,  sq. 
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adopted  by  the  persons  who  issued  the  books,  and  “ the  books  so  revised  were  presented  1832-3. 
to  the  Board  a second  time  and  sanctioned;”  but  such  sanction  was  not  intended  “ to  — 
render  the  use  of  any  particular  book  or  books  imperative.”  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter 
authorized  the  new  Commissioners  to  furnish  books  and  school  requisites  at  half-price  : 
yet  no  books  except  those  edited  by  the  Board  were  ever  supplied  to  schools  at  reduced 
price ; and  before  very  loug  “ the  difficulty1  of  getting  rid  of  existing  books  in  the 
schools,”  led  to  a relaxation  of  the  rule,  which  required  that  half-price  should  be  paid 
for  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  under  the  sanction  of  a letter  from  the  then  Chief 
Secretary,  Mr.  Littleton,2  dated  16th  October,  1833,  free  grants  of  the  Board’s  Books,  and 
of  those  only,  were  made  to  all  National  schools. 

III.  The  explanatory  document  proceeds  in  the  third  place  to  give  to  local  patrons  TEAcnEnsto 
and  conductors  a partial  control  over  teachers,  reserving  to  the  Board  power  of  fine  or 
dismissal  only  in  cases  of  persistent  violation  of  rules  or  proved  incompetence ; but  at  sers. 

the  same  time  it  involves  a departure  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  in  abandoning  the 
condition,  that  all  teachers  previous  to  appointment  should  have  been  trained  in  Dublin,  ana  need  not  i.e 
or  approved  by  the  Board,  and  furnished  with  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  aptitude  tramed' 
from  the  Board. 

IV.  The  fourth  paragraph  in  the  document  deserves  special  notice,  because  it  intro-  Schools 
duces  a distinction  which  figures  conspicuously  in  subsequent  disputes ; the  distinction,  ^Iperma^ 
namely,  between  VESTED  and  NON-VESTED  schools;  VESTED  schools  being  ”«nt>y. 
those  conveyed  to  the  Board  or  to  trustees  under  a deed  sanctioned  by  the  Board ; tempo^i™ 
NON-VESTED  those  not  so  conveyed.  Where  grants  have  been  made  towards 

the  erection  of  school-houses  to  be  vested  in  trustees,  the  Board  require  a perma- 
nent submission  to  its  regulations ; but  in  other  schools,  not  so  vested  and  receiv- 
ing only  annual  grants,  temporary  submission  to  regulations,  limited  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  grants,  will  satisfy  the  Board.  The  distinction,  it  will  be  observed,  is  one 
of  duration  only.  The  same  regulations  are  applied  to  all  schools  vested  or  non- 
vested ; but  in  schools  built  with  public  aid  the  obligation  of  observing  the  regulations  Rules  identical 
lasts  as  long  as  the  building  stands,  while  in  schools  built  entirely  from  private  resources  in  011  scho°l8- 
the  obligation  of  observing  the  same  regulations  terminates  with  the  withdrawal  or  sur- 
render of  temporary  grants.  No  hint  is  given  that  different  regulations  are  applicable 
to  the  two  classes  of  schools.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  one  of  the  alterations 
admitted  into  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  as  it  passed  through  the  office,  changed  the  wording 
of  the  requirement,  that  where  public  aid  is  granted  for  building  a school-house  “ a site 
for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  be  granted  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  school-house,  when  finished,  be  vested  in  trustees  to  be  also  approved  of  by  them,” 
into  the  condition  that  “ a site  for  building  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners 
be  granted  to  them,  and  the  school-house,  when  finished,  to  be  vested  in  them."  Since 
the  Board  was  not  as  yet  incorporated,  and  had  no  legal  power  to  hold  land  in  succes- 
sion, it  might  appear  indifferent  whether  the  rule  required  school  sites  to  be  vested 
in  trustees  or  in  the  Board.  But  the  change  had  a meaning  of  the  utmost  importance  ; Vested  schools 
for  as  school  sites  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Board,  those  who  prepared  the  school  deeds  c^mmis-”  th° 
so  drew  them,  that  the  trustees  in  whom  the  sites  vested  held  the  schools,  not  in  trust  for  sioncrs, 
the  localities  which  had  provided  the  site  and  at  least  one-third  of  the  building  cost, 
but  in  trust  for  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Kelly,  barrister,  and  secretary  of  the  Board,3 
framed  the  draft  of  the  school  deed  in  a form  invariably  employed,  and  his  object  in 
drawing  it  was  “to  vest  in  the  Commissioners  alone  the  equitable  estate;”  and  he 
conceived  that  under  it  the  Commissioners  “ might4  resort  to  a court  of  equity  to  recover 
back  the  possession  of  the  building.”  He  was  of  “ opinion  that  the  trustees  are 
trustees  for  the  Commissioners,  and  not  for  the  applicants;”  he  held  that  the 
real  trustees  of  the  deed5  are  not  the  applicants  themselves  who  propose  to  the 
Board  the  persons  to  be  appointed  trustees,  but  the  Commissioners  who  signed  their 
approbation  of  those  persons;  and  when  asked  to  adduce  the  exact  words  of  Mr. 

Stanley’s  letter  which  bear  out  that  construction,  he  quotes,  “a  site  for  building, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  to  them;  and  the  school- 
house,  when  finished,6  be  vested  in  them,”  adding,  as  his  own  comment,  “ that  is,  in  and  must 
trust  for  the  Commissioners.”  A consequence,  most  materially  affecting  the  confidence  °£serve 
of  the  public,  necessarily  follows,  that  the  school  trustees  are  bound,  not  only  by  the  c an  e r 
rules  of  the  Board  as  existing  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  trust-deed,  but  by  all 
new  or  modified  rules,7  provided  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  “spirit  and  essence  of 
the  system ;”  and  subject  to  resort  to  a court  of  a law,  the  Commissioners  themselves  will 
decide  whether  or  not  their  new  rules  are  in  accordance  with  a “ spirit  and  essence  ” so 
difficult  to  fix. 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  134.  * Ibid,  q.  1578-9. 

3 Ibid,  q.  3126.  See  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence,  generally  in  loco. 

4 Ibid,  q.  3093.  6 Ibid,  q.  3155.  * Mr.  Kelly  omits  the  “to.” 

7 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  3133,  and  Lords’  Committee  of  1854,  q.  536,  sq. 
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1832-3.  Y.  The  explanatory  document  then  interprets  the  “ encouragement  ” to  be  given  by 
eeligioos  is-  Board  to  religious  instruction.  All  that  is  meant  by  encouraging  pastors  to  give 
encoura°ed  religious  instruction  is,  to  afford  "facility  of  access  to  the  pupils  at  the  times  specified.” 
only  by  giving  “And  they  understand  that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  are  to  determine  to 
pastor  access,  what  denomination  they  belong,  the  Board  taking  no  cognizance  of  the  matter.”  For  a 
time  the  Commissioners  practised  this  abstention;  insomuch  that  when  in  1832  the  House 
of  Lords  ordered  a return  of  the  number  severally  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  attendance,  the  answer  of  the  Board  was — “ The  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion do  not  make  inquiry  as  to  the  number  severally  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
Board  ignored  children  in  attendance,  the  information  which  they  receive  being  as  to  the  attendance 
crecd*nce> ° children  generally,  without  distinction  of  religious  denominations;1  therefore  no 
but  subse-  return  can  be  made  in  pursuance  of  this  order.”  At  that  time  the  Commissioners 
S'tbem.05'  “ con®^ered  they  were  not  authorized  to  institute  a public  inquiry  to  answer  that 
question ; ’ “ they  considered  it  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  instructions  to  institute 
such  an  inquiry.”  In  1835  Mr.  Blake2  could  give  the  House  of  Commons  no  infor- 
mation upon  the  religion  either  of  masters  or  children  : — 

“ Are  tlle  .teachers  in  tlie  several  schools  under  tlie  Board,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  i— No,  returns  are  furnished  to  the  Board  from  which  we  can  speak  to  the  religion  either 
of  the  teachers  or  of  the  pupils.  We  only  know  the  religion  of  the  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  school.  ’ 


Separate  da 
indispensable, 


schools  ox 

nominally  free, 
but  restricted. 


Oldcastle 
school,  not 
under  the 
Board,  observi 
most  closely 
I^Ir.  Stanley’s 
letter. 


In  a few  years  this  inquiry  was  privately  instituted  by  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Resident 
Commissioner ; and  doubts  respecting  the  numbers  as  published  by  him  led  to  more 
public  inquiry,  and  the  rule  that  the  Board  will  take  no  cognizance  of  denomination  was 
abandoned. 

' yr.  Under  *ke  paragraph  the  Commissioners  require  that  at  least  one  week-day 

out  ot  six  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  Down  to  1 S3 1 the  setting  apart  of 
one  day  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction’  had  iu  every  case  been  required, 
indeed  the  Commissioners  in  that  year  considered  that  they  wouldnot  be  warranted  in 
permitting  any  school  to  be  carried  on  under  their  authority  under  the  denomination  of  a 
National  school  m which  the  obligation  of  setting  apart  a day  for  religious  instruction 
™ "?l ; earned*  into  effect.  With  that  rule  they  had  no  power  to  dispense,  and  any 
retusal  to  observe  it  would  have  entailed  withdrawal  of  grants. 

Mr.  Carlile5  was  of  opinion  that  “most  would  rather  not  be  bound  by  it” 

apm-HZ  iv  fir » k recommend  its  discontinuance ; for  the  indifference  respecting  tlie  setting 

i f mstraction  arises  partly,  at  least,  from  this  circumstance,  that  tliougli  apnUcation! 

rnmmmimM 

Jtoisfc 

seriously  leatncted,  as  m schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  trustees  for  them 
the  use  of  the  rooms  on  Sundays  is  limited  to  Sunday  schools;  and  in  all  other  schools 
the  vast  majority— which  have  been  built  without  any  aid  from  the  Board  the  oele 
bl  TuIOfir,°/  H be  S“yme5tsl  or  of  an7  Church  ” is  totally  prohibited. 

1 u"B’  differ  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  letteA-as  originally  drafted 

as  modified  m passing  through  the  ofSce-or  as  altered  by  the  Board’rJxplmaW 
‘ document.  The  school  in  Ireland  which,  perhaps,  adheres  most  closell  to  the 
fm  fh^10nno°f  ^ ,St“ley  s letter  is  not  a National  school,  but  an  endowed  school 
To  toe  nnil  ’tt  J0;>lmgi  consI^er^le  revenues  from  tbe  bequest  of  a Boman  Catholic 
In  the  Oldcastle  school,  county  Meath,  Monday  in  every  week  is  set  apart  for  relirdous 
instruction,  and  on  that  day  the  pastors  of  the  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  children 
tW  r/mv  e * f6  cMdren  of  tieir  respective  flocks  in  different  school-rooms  • 

they  are  afforded  facility  of  access  to  the  pupils;  and  they  are  remunerated  for  giW 
religious  instruction  regularly  to  the  children  by  a yearly  allowance  of  las  each  ?uTS 
the  school  funds.  On  the  other  days  of  the  week  these  LhooW  kept  for  m^ral 
and  literal  y education  only.  The  teachers  in  them,  like  the  trustees,  are  of  different 


1 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  48.  See  pp.  3 and  5. 
3 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  271. 

5 Commons’  Committee  (1834). 


2 Commons’  Committee  (1835). 
4 Ibid,  443,  sq. 
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creeds,  but  take  no  part  in  the  religious  instruction.  They  secure  a large  and  mixed 
attendance  of  children,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  are  represented  to  have 
always  worked  harmoniously,  giving  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  of  Oldcastle 
and  the  neighbourhood. 

One  of  the  points  which  very  soon  presented  itself  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  related  to  the  admissibility  of  schools  conducted  by  members  of  religious  com- 
munities of  monks  and  nuns.  In  the  month1  of  February,  1832,  a conference  upon  the 
subject  was  held  between  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  the  unani- 
mous opinion3  of  all  present,  the  Chief  Secretary  included,  was  that  it  was  desirable  to 
receive  schools  under  religious  teachers,  which  had  been  most  favourably  mentioned  by 
the  Commissioners  in  1825.  In  this  conference  Mr.  Stanley  “ stated  that  he  considered 
these  schools  useful,  and  that  their  being  brought  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Board  would  be  judicious  upon  principle.”3  In  1837  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner, testified  “individually,  as  a Presbyterian,  that  he  had  seen  no  ground  to 
change  the  opinion  he  gave  originally  on  the  policy  of  that  step,  that  it  was  better  the 
Board  should  take  them;  the  schools  would  have  gone  on  with  exclusive  Roman 
Catholic  instruction,  and  it  was  better  the  Board  should  have  that  control  over  them 
which  they  were  willing  to  give,  than  that  they  should  go  on  without  it.”4  Of  the 
religious  institutions  with  which  the  schools  embraced  in  this  conference  were  connected, 
Mr.  Carlile  gives  the  following  account : — 

“ There  are  a few  connected  with  nunneries ; there  are  a body  of  men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  education,  who  are  commonly  called  monks,  but  are  not  in  orders ; they  are  called 
Brethren  of  the  Christian  schools;  they  are  not,  I believe,  in  any  religious  order;  they  are  not  regular 
clergy ; but  I believe  they  are  persons  bound  by  vows,  and  I believe  one  of  the  vows  is  to  devote  themselves  to 
education."5 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  question  of  extending  assistance  to  religious  schools, 
thus  discussed  and  agreed  upon  with  the  originators  of  the  new  plan  embraced  schools  con- 
ducted by  monks  as  well  as  nuns,0  and  that  no  objections  to  giving  assistance  to  those 
schools  were  felt  by  any  member  of  the  Board,  or  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as  representing 
His  Majesty’s  Government.  There  was  no  proposal  to  make7  different  regulations  for  the 
religious  schools  from  those  applicable  to  all  other  schools ; “ but  the  amount  of  the  con- 
sultation was  whether  the  Board  were8  to  receive  those  schools  equally  with  other  schools;” 
the  result  of  it  was  to  receive  them,  and  of  course  where  nuns  or  monks  were  the 
teachers,  they  received  the  salaries.  Regarding  the  teaching  monies,  or  brothers,  thus 
admitted  to  receive  salaries  on  equal  terms  with  other  teachers,  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Board’s 
Secretary,  gives  evidence — 

“ In  no  case,  to  my  knowledge,  are  they  clergymen ; they  are  members  of  confraternities,  bound  by  vows  to 
acts  of  charity,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  instruction  of  young  people,  not  in  literature  only,  but  in  trades, 
or  that  which  may  lead  them  to  trades ; schools,  under  these  men,  we  have  found  well  conducted,  and  they 
receive  salaries  equally  as  the  other  schools.”5 

To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  Board’s  earliest  Inspectors,  explains  of 
teaching  monks,  that  “in  Ireland,  'monks ’means  ‘lay  monks,’ and  nothing  else.10  Friars 
are  different  persons  altogether.” 

Schools  under  such  teachers  received  the  same  assistance,  on  the  same  terms,  as 
other  schools.  “We  have  assisted  in  building  and  repairing  their11  school-houses,  and 
we  have  given  salaries,”  says  Mr.  Carlile.  In  asking  aid  for  schools  of  this  character 
Protestant  clergymen  combined  with  other  persons.  “Protestant  ministers  have  been 
applicants  for  aid  to  nunnery  schools  in  the  town  of  Kildare,  in  Maynooth,  also  in 
Drogheda,  and  in  Mullingar.  In  Drogheda  and  Mullingar  they  were  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men ; in  Maynooth  and  Kildare,12  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.”  “ In  respect 
of  schools  conducted  by  members  of  male  religious  orders,  Protestant  clergymen  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Clondalkin  school,  the  Mount  Bellew  school,  and  the  Esker  school.”13  “ In 
every  case14  there  are  Protestant  laymen  applicants,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Wex- 
ford.” “ The  Board  treats  the  application  proceeding  from  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  treats  applications  from  others ; and  when  their  queries  have  been  correctly  answered 
and  signed,  it  treats  it  as  it  would  an  ordinary  case.  The  Board  received  applications 
with  equal  readiness  from  the  nunneries  as  from  the  schools  in  general,  and  made  no 
difference ; for  early  in  their  labours  they  had  an  interview  upon  that  point  with  Lord 
Stanley,  to  determine  whether  they  should  receive  these  schools  or  not ; and  that  point 
having  been  decided  in  the  affirmative,  they  were  looked  upon  as  other  cases,15  provided 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  2794.  2 Ibid,  q.  671,  sq. 

3 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  98.  * Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  677. 

5 Ibid,  q.  684,  sq.  6 Ibid,  q.  1003,  sq. 

7 Ibid,  q.  2795.  5 Ibid,  q.  2778,  sq. 

9 Ibid,  q.  2781.  10  Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  723. 

11  Ibid,  q.  984.  12  Commons’  Committee  of  1837,  q.  2719. 

13  Ibid,  q.  2792.  u JKd,  2763,  q.  « Ibid,  p.  97. 
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1832-3.  that  they  answered  the  questions  properly,  and  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Board.” 
Teaciiers^ lay  Upon  this  sound  and  equitable  principle,  the  salary  allowed  by  the  Board  was  paid  to 
or  religious,  the  individual  actually  employed  in  teaching,  whether  brother,  nun,  or  lay  person ;‘  and 
e 33  in  every  case  this  individual  gave  a receipt  for  the  salary.  The  Secretary  says, 

“ We  pay  tlie  teachers ; if  tlie  teachers  of  the  schools  be  the  mins  of  course  they  have  the  salary ; if  not,  it  is 
paid  to  the  teachers,  those  who  are  employed  as  teachers ; we  have  upon  our  half-yearly  sheet  for  the  school 
the  names  of  the  teachers  who  receive  the  salaries ; their  names  are  signed  to  the  receipts  for  the  money.”2 

The  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners,  under  date  19th  January,  1837,  addressed  a letter 
to  Dr.  Trench,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  defending  their  practice  of  recognising  persons 
styled  monks  as  teachers  of  National  schools : — 

“ The  Commissioners  having  fully  informed  themselves  as  to  the  character  of  those  persons  so  styled  ‘ Monks,’ 
find  that  they  are  not  clergymen,  but  a body  of  laymen  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  educating 
children  and  youth,  and  that  many  of  them  exercise  trades,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  instruct  then-  pupils, 
and  by  which  they,  in  fact,  maintain  themselves.  The  Commissioners,  therefore,  cannot  see  upon  what  principle 
such  persons  should  be  rejected  as  teachers  of  National  schools,  provided  they  be  disposed  to  submit  to  the 
regulations  of  the  National  system. 

“ I beg  further  to  add  that,  in  page  41  of  the  3rd  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  they  noticed  schools  under 
such  superintendence  as  follows  : — 

“‘Upon  this  point  we  had  a communication  -with  Lord  Stanley  when  he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland;  he 
thought  it  desirable,  as  we  did,  that  such  schools  should  be  brought  under  our  superintendence,  and,  therefore, 
that  we  should  grant  aid  to  them.  We  have  accordingly  done  so.’  ” 

to'be'corre-1  ^e  Board  at  this  time  acted  upon  a rule  “ never  to  make  the  teacher  the  cor- 
spoudent™  respondent;  the  correspondent3  is  to  be  a check  over  the  teacher.”  These  religious 
schools  were  strictly  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  Board.  They  came  under  an  engage- 
ment which  the  Board  required  in  all  cases  without  exception,  to  affoi’d  the  use  of  the 
school-house  for  the  purposes  of  separate  religious  instruction  to  Protestant  pupils,  even 
where  the  school  was  a part  of  the  nunnery  itself ; and  supposing  a Protestant  clergy- 
man, willing  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant  children  who  might  be  in 
.^un“‘furccd  atfcenc*ance  on  the  school,  required  the  use  of  the  school  at  a particular  time  for  the 
sohoX  purpose  of  giving  Protestant  instruction,  the  nuns  were  bound  to  afford  the  use  of  the 
room  or,  in  case  of  refusal,4  the  Board  would  strike  off  the  school.  Upon  these  terms, 
there  were  in  1837  seventeen5  schools  under  religious  brothers  aided  by  the  Board;  but 
in  April  of  that  year,  the  largest  community  of  brothers  severed  their  connexion  with 
the  Commissioners  who,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  established  separate  rules  for 
religious  schools. 

christhiin  uf  suPer*or  the  Christian  Brothers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hoare,  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 

Brothevs.  lowing5  account  of  the  connexion  of  the  Brothers  with  the  Board  and  of  the  reasoixs 
which  induced  them  to  sever  it : — 


“ WTiea  the  National  system  was  first  introduced  into  tins  country  some  friends  of  tlie  Institute,  whose 
opinions  the  Brothers  looked  up  to  with  respect,  recommended  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  the  new  system  held  out;  and  accordingly  some  five  or  six  of  their  establishments  were 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education.  Willing  to  give  tlie  system  the  fullest  trial,  the  Brothers 
continued  this  connexion  for  a few  years ; but,  finding  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  religious  object  of  their  Institute,  a special  meeting  of  the  Brothers  was 
held  m the  year  1836,  on  the  subject,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  withdraw  the 
schools  from  connexion  with  the  Board. 

“ In  fine  : As  the  Institute  of  Christian  Brothers  was  established  solely  for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth ; 
as  the  primary  object  of  the  Brothers  Is  the  religious  instruction  of  their  pupils ; and,  as  the  experience  of 
more  than  sixty  years  attests  the  fact  that  the  system  of  education  they  have  devised  is  the  best  adapted  to 
the  end  proposed ; for  these  reasons  chiefly  the  Christian  Brothers  could  not  continue  in  connexion  •with  a 
system  based  upon  an  opposite  principle,  and  one  which  they  believe  unsuited  to  the  true  educational  require- 
ments of  a Catholic  population.” 

interprets'6'  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Stanley,  while  still  Chief  Secretary,  authorized  departure 
notTotchuiI  p0m  -n  tnr>ms  °f  his  Letter  uPon  two  occasions,  viz.,  when  he  dispensed  with  the  register 
time  of  separate  childrens  attendance  at  Divine  Worship,  and  when  he  sanctioned  the  nxodifi- 
£S“”to  catio“?  PubHi*ed  tbe  Board  in  their  explanatory  document.  He  was  soon  called 
upon  to  sanction  a further  change.  In  the  Letter  it  was  required  “ that  the  schools 
be  kept  open  for  a certain  xxumber  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only.”  These  hours 
of  exclusive  moral  and  literary  instruction  had  come  to  he  called  “ ordinary  school 
hours,”  or  shortly,  “ school  hours ;”  and  since  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  held  to  be 
religious  instruction  and,  as  such,  inadmissible  during  these  “ school  hours,”  a complaint 
arose  that  the  Scriptures  were  excluded  from  National  schools.  In  September  1 832  this 
complaint  was.  answered  by  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  following  terms * ’ 

“ His  Majesty’s  Government  fully  recognises  the  light  of  all  who  choose  it  to  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  but 
the  exercise  of  this  light  m the  case  of  infants  must  he  subject  to  the  control  of  their  parents  and  natural 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  G96,  q.  985. 

2 Ibid,  q.  2775.  See  also  Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  702.  8 Ibid,  q.  2791.  4 Ibid  993-5. 

5 Ibid,  2823.  6 See  Christian  Brothers’  Returns,  among  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Yol.  VTTT 
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of  any  other  allotted  employment,  should  hlLiTSS  . “f  “d  “ “»“**  — 

unheard  of,  and  so  totally  topoeSble  M it  P™>,l?'l,i  80  Perf“%  ™Td  «»d 

noticed  it  hut  that  such  appears  to  lie  the  express  sense  of  thawed,  fu0  Pm€tl0e'.  that  I should  not  have 
to  he  sanctioned  lry  some  at  least  of  the  deputation  from  the  Synod  Til  Se#-pt0f°SI!’0“1  No'  2>  “d  ■'■tamed 
the  schools  of  tlie  Hovemment  as  of  local  piron! Li  mm,™,. 1 ’2*  ^ ?*<x*  are  not  so  much 
in  order  to  entitle  them  to  receive  aid  from  tile  Government  Thev°  ™luntardy  to  certain  regulations 

intended  course  of  study  : they  are  f,L  to  ™oh,t^e*  tat!'  ? lbert;  to  >>7  down  their 

on,  in  some  of  which  Boman  Catliolics  and1  Protestan  ts  mav  * in  o’thZ'Y  YmZ  BtucUes  are  l/j  be  canted 
There  appears  to  have  been  a, considerable  ambiguity  in  the^rse  rf^tha  mreSi*  tb«J'  cannot  object  to  join. 

.given  rise  probably  to  some  misconceptions  The  phrase  retain  U !i  8!  which  has 

to  all  hours  in  which  instruction  is  kZ to' £te  ££‘ m stectness  ought  tojapply 
religious  instraction  may  be  called  school  hours  These  hours  are  tas  TW^i  °f  *"B  f*  f“' 

seen  by  the  printed  rejorlationsl  not  exempted  f,™, 51  T ?' & „ “™  observed,  and  as  may  be 

well  as  tire  iiorised  Gat SSTt  — i tic  Scripture:,,  as 

the  expression  ! ordinary  school  hour, ' has  been  generally  eiMtaZn  P61™11^  hi  be  used  at  these  times.  But 
devoted  to  tlie  combined  instruction  of  children  of  vm-iml  ^ ■ c ej10^e  ^lose  portions  of  time  which  are 

“ <Mf  are  SEMfiSfi 

ere^teScukv^Wr  bT  raisedilin  ‘lie  history  of  the  National  Board  created  Bn,,. 

TW.  ..  J h!  a controversy  than  this  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  schools  *™ 
was  te  eX^lLTht0  f°Ub*  £*,  ““  “\°f  tlie  Government  and  Legatee 
Sentember^  1OT1 „ d"™f> th |h°ura  0r  days  of combined  instruction.  UpoiTthe  9th 

kite  M, St T“?  uet,firai  T0te  of  money  for  the  Board  about  to  be  called 

to  existence.  Mi . Stanley  told  the  House  of  Commons — 

MAH*  ™“l!  SU  SfaSiT^r*  ,**  0,1  «“  Kildare-street  Society  had  been  too™.- 

succeeded  in  a country  five  sixth  o?  wh.VwlL  n 0m  T*  aljsoluitely  impossible  it  should  ever  have  meat  scheme 

Protestant  Ulster.  The  Holy  ScLtol  wL  ^ ; tw0;tlm'fs  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to 

^SmSSBSS 

be  mVe , 7 f . 16  “ the  acl“oIs  should  be  conducted  was  that  one  or  more  d!ys  fa  each  w“2 

if  tie  “ 

Mr.  O’Connell,  in  accepting  the  proposal  of  a new  plan,  observed— 

aUHhe  M,Sta!*!5“!S  ft^byteiians  be  educated  iu  Scripture,  or  any  other  courae  of  study  they  pleased. 

All  the  Catholics  ashed  was  the  benefit  of  education,  accompanied  with  their  own  mode  of  religions  instiiction.” 

<?fiSLta'£SmentS«  !!mS: expressed  in  Parliament,  corresponded  with  the  terms  of  Mr.  md«11,i„i,aj 
°Sr?y  e letter.  _ The  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  totally  at  variance  by  Ul"  g‘““l'r 
^'di^e„fG+t»nFT1f10«n  tP.entoIce  *he  reading  of  the  Holy  Soriptures-the  indiscriminate 
oh*°f ? «H  ^ ScnPt“rf3  without  note  or  comment  by  children  must  be  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church— this  defect  was  vital— such  a system  could 
Pavlik  °“e-d°f  education."  Similarly,  the  Besident  Commissioner,  Mr. 

F.I„  i f evidence  m 183?,  that  it  “was  strictly*  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  term 
school-hours  is  understood  to  apply  to  those  hours  for  which  the  Board  supplies  tuition, 
sdfoolu*  o?+helypPer!!to?  ®crlPtures  03111104  bo  reed  during  school  hours  in  the 

esLnttl  tetbe?°'ata  Vfb  U.rtber’  ^at  he  thou«ht  i4  “™y  important  and  quite 
ssentiai  to  the  spirit  of  the  system  to  observe  strongly  the  distinction  between  combined 

^ee  of  r WaS  consddered  that  tbe  “Board  does*  not  take  cogni- 

of  Leif  S,8*1™*1011  at  ad>  bot  that  they  allow  every  denomination  to  take  Bead.™, 

the  Lrf  th1011?11  the  clergyman ; that  it  « would  be  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  *“ 

ItteTL  * TUm  6ltI!er  °?e  °f,  tIle  children’  01  of  ‘he  teachers  in  training,  to  CSSS 
ComL'Zee  rfbgIOUS  ^ "witl1  the  “P™*0  religims  ™truetion the  =•>" 

LstaeZZt  alL  Tfnta  *?  d-° 1 ttey  lave  n°  P°wer  of  enfOTci”g  separate  religious  ' P 
nstruction  at  all.  If  it  be  not  given,  the  fault  is  not  with  the  system,  but  with  those 

1 T\.l— A — 


1 Hansard’s  Debates. 

3 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  295. 


2 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  1483-6. 
A Ibid,  p.  287. 
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1837  upon  his 
letter  to  Pres- 
byterians. 


who  neglect  their  duty.”1  The  Commissioners  “ employ2  no  one  to  give  the  separate 
religious  instruction.  They  contribute  nothing  to  the  separate  religious  instruction 
beyond  the  school-house ; neither  school  hooks  nor  other  means.’  Nevertheless  the 
religious  instruction  “ may  he  given  by  the  schoolmaster,  provided  the  parents  of  the 
children  employ  him  for  that  purpose.”  Mr.  Blake  in  1835  speaks  unhesitatingly : 

“ 4123.  Would  you  propose  to  give  any  religious  instruction  in  the  schools? — It  would  he  directly  contrary 
to  our  first  principle.”3 

Since  the  plain  duty  of  the  schoolmaster  must  he  to  conduct  the  instruction  of  his 
pupils  during  “ ordinary  school  hours,”  the  use  of  that  expression  for  other  hours  than 
those  of  combined  instruction  had  a material  influence  upon  the  master’s  position  in 
bringing  within  the  sphere  of  his  duty  a branch  of  instruction  which,  until  then,  had 
been  beyond  it.  . ....  ,,  . . 

Further  consequences  ensued.  Mr.  Garble,  [Resident  Commissioner  of  the  National 
Board  and  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster,  writing  as  a member  of  the  Board 
in  explanation  of  his  own  views  and  entirely  at  his  own4  instance,  addressed  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Synod,  upon  the  22nd  of  September,  1832,  and  acquainted 
them  that  “ if  the  patrons  and  conductors  of  the  school  desire  that  the  Bible  be  read 
by  any  of  the  children,  all  that  is  required  is  that  they  fix  the  hour,  and  let  it  be 
known  beforehand,  that  the  parents  may  send  their  children  or  not  as  they  think 
fit.”  In  April,  1837,  lie  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  “ it  was5  the  understanding  at 
the  time  that  the  hour  should  be  any  hour  mentioned,  subject  to  the  regulation  that  no 
children  should  be  required  to  attend,  or  permitted  to  attend,  but  with  the  permission 
of  their  parents ; subsequently  to  that,  again,  there  was  a rule  limiting  it  to  the  first  or 
the  last  hour.”  He  was  “satisfied  that  Mr.  Stanley  did  authorize  the  interposing  of 
Bible  reading  in  the  hours  of  ordinary  instruction ; and  he  believed  that  many  schools 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  acted  on  the  intimation”  which  “ entirely  on  his  own  instance, 
he  had  given  to  the  ministers  and  elders. 

On  a matter  of  so  much  moment,  we  give  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Carlile  himself,  28th 
April,  1837 

“1276.  Dill  you  address  that  letter  to  any  of  your  northern  friends  [The  Belfast  News-Letter,  of  the  14th, 
September,  1832,  being  handed  to  Witness]  1 — Yes,  I remember  that  letter,  I think. 

“1277.  Yon  perceive  that  is  the  same  month  with  the  letter  that  luis  been  put  in  evidence? — Yes;  hut 
in  regard  to  that,  I would  say  that  we  understood  Lord  Stanley’s  mind  a considerable  time  before  the 
date  of  that  letter;  I had  had  a long  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject-,  anil  understood  his  mind 
before  that  letter  was  written.  . 

« 1278.  And  you  understood  the  Government  to  have  no  objection  to  your  giving  licence  to  the  people  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  use  the  Scriptures  in  the  schools  on  any  day  in  the  week,  or  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  they  pleased,  provided  they  gave  notice  of  the  hour  beforehand?— Not  exactly  as  many  hours  as  they 
pleased,  but  that  there  was  no  objection  to  their  taking  any  hour  they  pleased,  provided  they  gave  notice  of  it 
beforehand  and  adhered  to  it. 

“1279.  Do  you  mean  to  confine  it  to  one  hour,  or  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  parties  would  be  at 
liberty  to  use  the  Scriptures  several  hours,  provided  they  beforehand  gave  notice  of  the  hours? — Yes,  provided 
always  that  they  left  sufficient  time  for  general  instruction. 

“1280.  Now  in  this  letter  I perceive  there  is  this  passage  : — ‘The  principle  upon  which  the  Scriptures 
may  be  introduced  into  schools  is  simply  this.  Let  the  conductors  of  the  school  fix  any  hour  during  which 
they  desire  the  Scriptures  to  bo  read,  and  announce  it,  so  that  no  children  whose  parents  do  not  approve  of 
their  being  present  at  that  exercise  shall  be  present.  The  devout  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  as  much  an  act 
of  worship  as  prayer  or  singing  praise  is,  and  I do  not  conceive  that  Protestants  have  any  right  to  insist  ou 
their  children  engaging  in  such  an  exercise  in  the  presence  of  children  whose  parents  are  averse  to  their  wit- 
nessing it : let  Protestants  use  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  kindness  to  induce  Roman  Catholics  to  permit 
their  children  to  accompany  them  in  so  salutary  an  exercise ; but  let  them  not  seek  to  decoy  them  into  it 
while  yet  their  judgments  are  not  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  it,  and  their  consciences,  unenlightened  on  the 
subject,  revolt  from  it-.’  Now  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  privilege  here  referred  to  of  using  the  Scriptures 
at  any  horn-  that  should  be  fixed  on  in  the  schools  had  a tendency  to  induce  a great  number  of  people,  particu- 
larly in  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Board  ? — I intended  it  to  have  that  effect,  and 
have  no  doubt  it  had ; it  had  a tendency  to  produce  that  effect,  but  what  number  of  persons  were  influenced 
by  it  I cannot  state. 

“ 1281.  You  have  no  doubt  that  was  its  tendency  ? — No  doubt. 

“ 1282.  Did  it  not,  in  fact,  remove  a great  objection  which  the  Protestants  had  to  the  Board  itself? — It  re- 
moved one  great  objection,  I dare  say,  that  many  of  them  had. 

“1283.  Are  you  able  to  inform  the  Committee  whether  or  not  the  Scriptures  were  used  in  those  schools 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Kildare-place  Society  precisely  in  the  same  manner  after  they  had  united  themselves 
to  your  Board  that  they  had  been  antecedently  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question.” 


Soriptur.-i  read  It  appears  that  under  the  influence  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  there  were,  in  1824, 
dathoUcslu  as  many  as  6,000  schools,  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  read ; many  of  the  schools  being 
Kildare- street  conducted  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

« The  point  which  I wish  to  bear  upon  is  this,  that  in  schools  kept  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers  for  their 
own  emolument,  they  felt  it  to  be  for  their  interest  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in  these  schools. 
It  appears  by  the  returns  that  there  were  7,569  schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic  masters  or 

1 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  75.  2 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  277. 

3 Commons’  Committee  (1835).  * Ibid,  q.  349,  sq.  6 Ibid,  q.  1166,  sq. 
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mistresses ; in  those  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  2,607  ; thev  were  not  vend  in  9 «,  , .. 

Indeed  in  1834  Dr  Oooke  and  many  Presbyterians  “-do  assert  on  their  own  personal  , 
knowledge  that  a rule  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  any  part  of  the  1 

never  heard  of  in  then-  schools,  or  m the  country  at  large,  until  the  estabUslunent  5 
the  Board,  and  the  new  system  of  education.’”  And  in  1S37  the  Eev.  L.  H.  Eobinson 
perpetual  curate  of  the  K.lcluney  district  of  the  parish  of  Mullaghbrack  in  the  county  of 

hsta dn™“d°n  PraCt™  Kblfeymin  the  Cra If JomMned  litemy 

*fcKU 

11.I7,1?8;  ??r  ?°  Soiptoal  schools  in  connexion  iviflithe  Board,  do  you  refa-to  those  which  before 

that  were  regulai  Scriptural  schools  1 — Yes;  there  are  schools  which,  previous  to  tlieir  connexion  with  the 
oV tST  i W»™1  "«*»<*  “d  in  which  tl.e  ScripW  ™ ^7Sly 

%£££*& ^‘SKT*  the  Baml  “ * «Nt  «ff  « th‘  «-»•*  »f  Freteetats,  aud 

Scriptures  read  at  eveiy  hour  of  the  day,  at  il,  12,  1 and  2 o'clock ; in  the  Temple  Meetino heL  Sol  I Sm” 
found  the  bmptures  read  at  the  hour  of  11  o’clock  in  the  day;  the  master  told  me  that  the'Scriptures  were 
commonly  read  by  the  cluldren  m that  school  at  all  horns  ; he  had  no  rules  for  the  remdation  of  btih.Ss 
pasted  in  his  school,  but  he  told  me  that  from  two  to  three  o’clock  was  set  apart  for  religious  instruction 
and  that  catechisms,  or  any  Looks  they  chose,  might  he  used  during  that  time;  the  Temple  Meetinghouse 
schoo!  is  referred  to  in  a note  to  the  Report,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  from  two  to  three  o’c  ock  was  the  hour 
of  separate  religious  instruction. 

“/ 202.  Are  jmu  sin-e  they  were  not  leaving  oft’ the  reading  them  at  eleven  o’clock  ?— No,  for  they  com- 
menced school  at  ten  o clock,  and  the  master  told  me  that  it  was  the  last  hour  which  was  used  for  religious 
mstmction  111  the  Armagh  Gharlemont-plncc  National  school,  I have  the  authority  of  Dean  Jackson  for 
wSSnf^il«l“?ldt  “r  Mli  •?13n.0y’/0Ufd  the  Scril)tures  ™ ui  the  hands  of  the  children  during  the 
felfl  / + d T ¥ stat<?  m hls  lutter  t0  mo  that  Le  aske(1  ^ master  had  he  the  sanction  of  the 

te?  r 10  ,1S°  01  tl,e  hmrturesi  110  *«1  ]lc  J«ad,  that  the  last  Inspector  of  the  Board  had  authorized  him 
to  use  tuem  so. 

^ re"'  “y  I11"”  are  no  other.  to  which  I could  refer  with  the  same 

S',  boyo“i  * <1°’,bt  *>“*  tbey  >“™  be”  iad;  to  Markethil] 

reliool,  I know  the  feet,  tunl  Dean  Jackson  s letter,  m regard  to  Cliarlemont-place,  will  lm  sufficient  to  establisli 
tnat  it  was  the  practice  there. 

“7204.  Is  it  your  supposition  that  tiro  practise  prevailed  only  in  tlloso  taro  instances,  or  is  it  your  belief 
Jiongh  you  are  not  able  to  speak  to  it,  that  it  prevailed  in  other  instances? — My  opinion  is  decidedly  that  it 
P™™  “ other  schools,  but  I should  Le  sorry  to  state  that  which  I cannot  advance  proof  of 

7205.  Is  it  your  opmion  that  it  prevailed  generally  in  thoso  schooLs  connected  with  the  Board  where  the 
i rotestant  influence  predominates  in  the  management? — So  I should  sav.’’ 

The  same  gentleman,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  adds,  "that  in  the  Markethill 
ocnool,  where  the  same  practice  of  reading  the  Scriptures  prevails,  the  scholars  were 
nearly  exclusively  Roman  Catholics;  there  were  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
Protestants  in  attendance  at  that  school.”  Mr.  Carlile,  though  he  does  not  know  it  Mr  C:11)il 
officially,  believes  that  in  the  province  of  Ulster  there  are  many  schools  in  which  the  ' 

te?/tiUreS  aye-rf0  rea^  ^me  children  are  all  collected  together,4  both  Roman 

Catholic  and  Protestant.  To  the  same  effect,  Mr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  indMr 
Boards  Inspectors,  "found  m schools  in  the  North,  where  the  Bible  is  read,5  as  it  is  Robeson, 
generally  m those  under  Protestant  management  in  the  hours  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction,  the  Roman  Catholics  join  in  it  as  well  as  the  Protestants and  he  thinks 
that  m Munster  and  in  Connaught,  if  the  Protestant  clergyman  joined  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  school,  and  had  the  Scriptures  read  by  those  of  his  own  flock,  the  Roman 
Catholic  children,  unless  where  personal  feeliugs  took  place  between  the  parties,  would 
jom  as  he  has  seen  it  done  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  National  schools 
m Ulster,  testimony  of  similar  import  abounds.  Mr.  Robert  Ingham,  m.p,  described6  andMr. 
to  the  House  of  Lords  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  in  a National  school  at  . 
Belfast,  taught  by  Mr  Dunning,  a Baptist,  where,  with  the  approval  of  the  Roman  Iho°c^X 
Uitiiolic  Bishop,  the  Bible  was  read  m common  by  all  the  pupils,  Roman  Catholic  and  a i**1.1™"' 
Protestant,  and  expounded  to  them  all  together  by  the  Baptist  teacher  : — ncifMt," 

Catbtltete  “ tkes0ho°l  of  Mr.  Diuming,  where  there  are  850  children,  of  whom  one-third  are  Roman 
twite’  1 » ,waf  PutuP  m<.the  school-room  a notice  that  ‘The  Bible  is  read  here  every  day  from  two  to 
toree  o clock,  which  was  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  being  after  the  school  hours.  I staid 

! ®,ev-  C.  H.  Robinson,  before  Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  5442.  a Ibid  6706 

Lords  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1092.  ‘ Ibid,  p.  13.  ® Ibid,  Pr.  721-2.  c ’ibid-  p 79* 
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there  some  time,  and  I was  so  much  gratified  with  the  school  that  I returned  to  Belfast  and  saw  Mr.  Dunning 
again,  and  inquired  whether  he  had  in  any  instance  found  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
parents  to  their  children  remaining  there  during  that  hour.  He  said  that  there  had  not  happened  a single  instance 
of  any  child  having  been  withdrawn.  He  mentioned  that  when  he  first  commenced  the  Scripture  reading  some 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  rejected  the  Bible,  and  said  it  was  an  heretical  book ; but  instead  of  punishing 
them  he  produced  their  own  version,  and  showed  them  how  small  the  difference  was,  and  he  explained  that 
they  both  intended  to  give  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  same  revealed  Word ; and  he  says  that  in 
practice  now  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  the  Authorized  Version,  although  if  ever  he  comes  to  a passage  where 
there  is  any  particular  variation  in  the  translation,  he  has  a copy  of  the  Douay  Bible  in  the  school,  and  it  is 
explained  to  the  children  to  show  them  to  how  little  extent  the  variation  goes.  There  is  one  circumstance  he 
mentioned  which  will  be  gratifying  to  the  committee  to  hear : he  told  me  he  was  satisfied  that  from  the  Scripture 
extracts  and  from  their  occasional  reading  an  hour  after  the  school  broke  up,  the  Bible  was  becoming  much 
more  familiarly  known  than  it  had  been  to  the  families  of  those  whose  children  were  there.  He  said  it  had 
repeatedly  occurred  to  him  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  reading  any  interesting  Scripture  narrative,  and  the 
hour  was  nearly  expired,  he  would  say,  ‘ there  is  not  time  to  finish  this  to-day,’  and  a child  would  answer,  ‘ I 
will  get  my  mother  to  read  it  with  me  when  I go  home  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice  every 
year.” 

The  master,  we  are  told  by  another  witness,  Mr.  M.  Cross,  (who  at  a later  period  became 
Secretary  to  the  Board,  but  in  1837  was  manager  of  one  of  the  banks  in  Belfast,  having- 
up  to  1831  been  for  sixteen  years  himself  the  master  of  the  Belfast  Lancasterian  school,) 
reads  to  the  children  and  they  read  to  him ; he  selects  the  chapters,  sometimes  from  one 
part  of  the  Bible  and  sometimes  from  another ; then  he  explains  the  Scriptures  to  the 
children  of  all  denominations  in  common,  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants,  and 
the  Dissenters  ; and  this  with1  reading  and  questioning  takes  up  the  whole  hour,  and 
no  children  had  ever  objected  or  gone  away.  Mr.  Cross  gives  another  instance  at  the 
Lagan  Village  School  where  the  Scriptures,  in  the  authorized  Version,  were  read  by 
children  of  both  persuasions,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  with  satisfaction  to  the 
parents,  and  where  the  number  of  pupils  had  risen  from  less  than  30  to  119. 2 Another 
witness,  Rev.  A.  Paterson,3  Presbyterian  minister,  speaks  of  the  practice  in  Ballymena : — 

“ I can  state  that  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I reside  there  is  a great  amalgamation  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  very  generally  permit  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures.  In  the  National 
school  of  Ballymena  the  Scriptures  are  very  generally  read  by  the  Roman  Catholic  children.” 

Very  similar  is  the  account  given  of  Dromore  : — * 

“ The  school  is  superintended  by  a committee  consisting  of  ten  members,  including  the  Rev.  Robert  E.  B. 

Maelellan,  Presbyterian  minister,  and  the  Rev. M'Conville,  parish  priest.  Of  the  ten  members  of  the 

committee  six  are  Protestants  and  four  Roman  Catholics  ; of  the  six  Protestants  five  are  Unitarians  and  one  a 
Methodist.  The  ‘whole  Bible,’  in  the  Authorized  Version,  is  read  for  an  hour  after  the  termination  of  the 
ordinary  school  business  on  two  days  in  each  week ; children  of  all  denominations  are  present.  The  Douay 
Version  is  not  at  all  used  in  the  schools." 

Occasionally  school  managers  were  not  very  strict  in  observing  the  distinction  of 
“ hours.”  Thus  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Staples,  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  in  the 
county  Donegal,  and  manager  of  five  National  schools,  describes  his  own  practice:— 8 

“ Is  the  Bible  ever  read  in  those  schools  during  school  horns  ? — Not  unless  I go  there.  It  is  not  read  by  the 
master. 

“ When  you  go  there  yourself  do  you  occasionally  have  it  read  during  school  hours  1 — Yes,  at  the  times  when 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  go  with  me ; we  go  together  once  or  twice  during  the  year. 

“ Do  not  you  understand  that  that  is  contrary  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Board  1 — I know  it  is 
contrary  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  Board  ; but  it  was  merely  when  the  patrons  were  there,  asking  the  master  is 
there  any  class  that  reads  better  than  another,  and  giving  them  the  Testament  to  read  instead  of  one  of  the 
Scripture  lessons. 

“ Have  you  ever  done  so  except  when  the  priest  accompanied  you  1 — I do  not  recollect  doing  so. 

“ You  did  not  feel  yourself  prohibited  from  so  doing  by  the  regulations  ? — I should  consider  myself  prohibited 
if  I was  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  regulations,  but  I do  not  think  the  Board  would  object  to  its  being  done  in 
that  way.  I thought  it  was  their  object  to  avoid  confusion.” 

And  Mr.  R.  Sullivan,  Board’s  Inspector,  quotes  a letter  of  his  own  to  the  Commis- 
sioners : — 6 

“Kirkcubbin,  19  September,  1835. 

“ On  my  way  from  Newtownards  to  Poriaferry  I called  in  Kirkcubbin  school  (at  half-past  11  o’clock),  as  is 
my  custom,  and  observed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  the  female  school  with  Bibles  or  Testaments  lying 
before  them  on  the  desk  during  the  period  publicly  notified  for  literary  instruction.  I passed  into  the  hoys’ 
school  without  making  any  observation,  and  returned  in  about  a minute  after,  but  not  a Bible  or  Testament 
was  to  be  seen ; other  books  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  which  they  held  conspicuously.  The 
hiding  of  the  Bible  on  the  appearance  of  the  Inspector,  I consider  more  culpable  than  the  open  violation  of  the 
rules,  as  it  is  calculated  to  keep  up  the  prejudice  which  still  exists,  in  many  places  against  the  system,  and  to 
supply  its  avowed  and  active  enemies  with  weapons  against  it.  I would  not,  however,  recommend  the  Beard 
to  take  any  notice  of  this,  as  I am  sure  it  will  not  be  repeated.” 

Still,  the  rule  of  the  Board  was  positive ; and  in  the  Ballyhooley  case,  where  the 
Presbyterian  manager  of  a National  school  persistently  violated  it,  the  priest  was  held 

1 Lords’  Committee  of  1854,  pp.  1156,  1157,  1159.  2 Ibid,  p.  1173.  3 Ibid,  p.  1255. 

* Ibid,  p.  1186.  s Ibid,  p.  934.  6 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  7694. 
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justified  in  entering  the  school  and  withdrawing  the  children  of  his  flock,  and  the  Board 
under  threat  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery1  enforced  repayment  of  their 
grant  towards  the  erection  of  the  school-house. 

The  liberty  granted  entirely  at  his  own  instance  in  September,  1S32,  by  the 
Resident  Commissioner  in  his  circular  letter  to  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster,  was  withdrawn  by  a minute  of  the  Board  in  October,  1833.  Mr. 
Kelly,  the  Board’s  Secretary,  professed  in  1837  never  to  have  seen  Mr.  Carlile’s 
letter ; he  considered  it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
to  have  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  interposed  at  another  portion  of  the  day,  at 
an  hour  not  before  or  after  the  hours  of  ordinary  instruction ; and  he  did  not  think 
it  his  duty  to  reconcile  or  to  attempt  to  reconcile  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  this 
particular  letter  which  was  not  written  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  but  by  Mr. 
Carlile  himself  as  an  individual."  The  rule  now  was  that  religious  instruction,  includ- 
ing Scripture  reading,  must  be  confined  to  “the  hour  before  the  hours  of  school  business 
commenced,3  or  the  hour  after  the  school  business  ceased.”  The  case  upon  which  this 
decision  was  made  occurred  in  a school  frequented  by  a few  Protestant  children  where 
the  religious  instruction  given  was  Roman  Catholic.  On  this  head  the  statement4  of 
Mi1.  Carlile  runs  as  follows  : — 

“ Is  there  anything  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  which  prevents  or  prohibits  reading  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures 
in  school  hour;;  ? — I conceive  nothing  whatever.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  respecting  what  is 
meant  by  school  hours.  Conductors  of  schools  may  call  the  hoars  for  Scripture  reading  school  hours°or  not,  as 
they  think  lit.  I remember  an  important  letter  of  Lord  Stanley  explaining  what  he  meant  by  school  hours. 
But  the  hour  for  Scripture  reading  must  be  the  first  or  the  last  hour,  not  an  intermediate  hour,’  as  that  would 
oblige  the  children  who  object  to  the  exercise  to  go  out  of  the  school  while  the  Scriptures  are  read,  and  return 
again  when  the  reading  was  over.  We  considered  it  not  right  that  Roman  Catholic  children  should  be  sub- 
jected to  such  annoyance,  and  we  required  that  the  Scripture  reading  should  be  either  the  first  or  the  last  hour. 
A case  requiring  such  a precaution  happened  with  respect  to  a few  Protestant  children  in  the  South.  It  was 
found  that  some  form  of  Roman  Catholic  instruction  was  given  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  that  the  Protestant 
children  were  allowed  to  remain  or  go  out,  as  they  thought  lit.  We  directed  that  such  instruction  must  he  in 
the  first  or  the  last  hour ; that  the  Protestant  children  should  not  be  subjected  to  that  annoyance  of  being 
obliged  to  go  out  and  wait  while  that  instruction  was  given.  Our  rule  therefore  is,  that  conductor’s  of  schools 
may  call  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  school  hour  or  not,  as  they  think  fit,  but  it  must  be  the  first  or  the 
last  hour  of  the  attendance  in  the  school. 

“ Are  the  Scriptures  read  iu  all  the  schools  at  the  time  the  children  are  all  collected  together,  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  ? — I believe  in  tire  proviuco  of  Ulster  there  are  marry  schools  in  which  they  are  so 
read ; but  I do  not  know  it  officially. 

“ Your  rules  do  not  absolutely  forbid  the  reading  of  the  whole  Bible  in  tire  schools  in  school  hours? Cer- 

tainly not,  with  tire  explanation  of  school  hours  that  I have  given. 

“Have  the  goodness  to  give  that  again? — That  we  do  not  insist  on  the  hours  of  Scripture  reading  being 
called  school  hours  or  not  being  called  school  hours  j our  stipulations  iu  that  respect  being,  that  the  hour  for 
reading  the  Scriptures  should  be  the  first  or  the  hist  hour  of  the  attendance ; that  notice  shall  be  given  of  it ; 
and  that  the  parents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  direct  their1  clrildren  to  attend  at  that  hour,  or  to  withhold  them  as 
they  shall  see  lit. 

“ In  all  cases,  without  exception,  with  this  reservation  and  with  this  explanation,  the  Scriptures  may  be  read 
in  school  during  school  hours,  provided  it  be  tire  first  bom-  or  the  last? — Yes,  in  all,  without  exception. 

“ You  mean  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  Protestant  children  in  tire  schools  ? — We  make  no  exception. 

“ Is  it  to  be  considered  that  in  that  case  the  Bible  forms  one  of  the  School  books,  or  is  it  only  that  thej 
happen  to  have  the  Bible  in  their  pockets  ; is  it  a book  kept  in  the  schoolroom  like  tire  Scripture  extracts?— 
Certainly  not  like  the  Scripture  extracts,  for  it  is  not  given  by  the  Board.  The  clrilclren  are  at  liberty  to  bring 
it,  but  it  is  not  issued  by  the  Board  at  half  price  or  gratuitously. 

“ It  is  not  a recognised  school  book? — I will  not  say  it  is  not  a recognised  school  book,  for  their  reading:  of 
the  Bible  is  recognised. 

“ Are  you  to  be  understood  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  recommended  during  school  hours? — I did  rrot 
use  the  word  1 recommended ; ’ I think  there  is  a paper  in  which  we  do  encourage  it,  but  I dare  not  answer  more 
precisely  without  referring  to  the  paper. 

“ You  are  to  be  imderstood  to  say  that  reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools  is  rather  encouraged  than  otherwise? 

Most  undoubtedly. 

“Is  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  during  school  horn’s  rather  encouraged  by  the  Board?— I should 
say  without  hesitation,  that  they  rather  encourage  it ; but  the  term  in  the  question  was  ' recommended.’  I 
consider  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  under  the  regulations  already  explained,  is  encouraged  by  the  Board. 

“ Under  the  sole  restriction  of  its  being  read  in  the  first  or  the  last  hour  ? — Yes. 

“ The  Board  would  not  volmiteer  an  encouragement  of  that  kind,  but  if  they  were  questioned  by  the  conductors- 
of  the  schools  they  would  rrot  discourage  it? — X refer  to  a document  in  which  there  is  that  stated  by  the  Board 
itself. 

“ By  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  Board  no  books  are  to  be  read  during  school  hours,  during  the  +imp 
of  ordinary  education,  which  are  not  under  the.  special  sanction  of  tire  Board  ? — No  books  are  to  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  education  of  the  children  but  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  Board.  I do  rrot  say  in  school  hour's  j but 
I say  that  no  books  are  to  be  used  in  the  school  for  ordinary  instruction — for  common  instruction — but  such  as 
are  allowed  by  the  Board. 

“Do. you  mean  to  say  that  if  school  commences  at  nine  o'clock  and  lasts  till. four  a choice  may  be  made 
whether  , the  Testament  shall  be  used  in  the  first  horn-  or  the  last  hour  ; from  nine  to  ten,  or  from  three  to  four  ? 
— Yes  ; or  both  hour's,  if  they  please. 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  1447  to  1470.  3 Ibid,  3371-3382. 

3 Ibid.,  3398-40.  ' Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  13. 
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3 832-3.  “ In  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  it  is  said, — ‘The  Commissioners  will  exercise  the  most 

entire  control  over  all  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  moral  and  literary  or1  separate 

religious  instruction ; none  to  be  employed  in  the  first  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter 
but  with  the  approbation  of  those  members  of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  with  those 
for  whose  use  they  are  intended.’  You  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  during  the  time  of  moral  and 
literary  instruction,  which  of  course  is  school  hours,  no  books  are  to  be  employed  except  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  ? — If  the  school  hours  arc  thus  defined,  then  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  not  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Board. 

“ Then  the  Bible  cannot  be  used  during  school  hours  ? — During  the  school  hours  in  that  sense. 

“ In  what  sense  1 — In  the  sense  of  combined  literary  education.  I have  no  wish  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
any  other  religious  instruction  might  go  on,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  during  the  first  or  the  last  hour. 

“ The  Board  say  that  ‘ they  will  also  permit  and  encourage  the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the 
children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours,  on  the  other  days  of 
the  week.’  There  is  a distinction  made  between  school  hours  and  ordinary  hours ; whereas  Lord  Stanley  keeps 
the  religious  instruction  out  of  the  school  hours  ; according  to  your  explanation,  the  Board  and  Lord  Stanley 
differ  1 — No,  we  do  not.  There  was  a correspondence  with  Lord  Stanley  upon  that  subject,  and  also  a corres- 
pondence with  the  Synod  of  Ulster  upon  the  same  subject ; and  I now  speak,  not  from  Lord  Stanley’s  letter 
as  it  originally  stands,  but  upon  the  whole  correspondence  with  Government  upon  the  subject,  explained  as  it 
has  been,  and  intimated  to  the  public  as  it  has  been.” 

Kuie  ruganiiii"  Henceforward,  at  least,  the  Bible  was  excluded  from  National  schools  during  the  hours 
su.ns’of  r!mo.  of  combined  literary  instruction,  but  its  use  was  “encouraged”  during  the  first  or  the 
last  of  the  “school  hours.”  or  both  of  them.  The  exclusion  enforced  during  the  hours 
of  combined  instruction  did  not  extend  beyond  those  hours, 
tiooksprepami  The  subject  of  school  books  next  presents  itself  for  investigation.  Mr.  Oarlile,  before 
by  Mr  Cariiic,  lie  became  Resident  Commissioner,  altered  the  books  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society  with 
the  consent  of  the  persons  who  issued  the  books.  These  books  were  accepted  by  the 
Board,  together  with  those  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  for  use  in  National  schools. 
But  this  arrangement  was  temporary  and  provisional  only,  until  new  books  could 
be  edited  by  the  Board.  ITe  now,  when  Resident  Commissioner,  prepared  the  new 
reading  books.  It  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  Commissioners  have1  at  all  times 
laid  down  and  acted  on  their  rule  of  exercising  the  most  complete  control  over  all 
hooks  used  in  the  schools ; that  no  books  are  permitted  to  be  used  but  those  sanctioned 
by  the  Board ; that  every  school,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  places  itself  under  the 
rules  when  it  applies  for  aid  ; and  that  no  relaxation  has  ever  been  acceded  to.  “We 
require,”  says  Mr.  Carlile,  “ that  no  books2  shall  be  used  without  our  consent ; we  do 
not  require  that  our  own  books  shall  be  used,  but  we  issue  no  others  gratuitously 
or  at  half  price.”  Also  “'we  require  a list  to  be  sent  to  us  from  each  school  of  the 
books  used  in  that  school,  or  an  undertaking  to  use  our  books.”  Up  to  October, 
1833,  as  has  already  been  observed,  books  and  school  requisites  wore  supplied  by  the 
Board  at  half  price ; from  that  time  free  stock  was  granted.  The  books  thus  freely 
distributed  at  the  public  cost  were  principally  prepared  by  Mr.  Carlile,  aided  by  the 
assistant  teachers  of  his  own  school.  He  described  the  process  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1837  : — 

“ 1G40.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson. — Who  has  compiled  those  elementally  books  to  which  you  are  now  referring? 
— The  mode  of  their  compilation  was  this  : I had  a school  under  my  owii  management,  in  which  I had  four  or  five 
teachers ; I brought  them  together,  and  consulted  them  upon  the  subject,  and  suggested  a plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  books ; some  amongst  them  undertook  the  compilation  of  them.  Those  were  the  teachers  of  my 
school,  with  the  head-master  of  the  school,  who  is  uow  the  head-master  of  our  model-school.  Then  they  worn 
all  revised  by  myself. 

“ 1641.  You  are  to  he  understood  to  say,  all  the  elementary  hooks  have  been  produced  in  that  way  by  the 
teachers  of  your  school,  and  revised  by  yourself?  - Along  with  the  head  teacher  of  our  school,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  of  my  own  school ; and  they  have  been  all  submitted  to  the  Board. 

“ 1612.  They  were  first  prepared  by  the  teachers  ; then  revised  by  you ; then  submitted  to  each  individual 
member  of  the  Board?— Yes,  just  so,  each  sheet  being  sent  round  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

“ 1643.  Mr.  Gladstone. — It  being  the  fact,  that  you  have  interspersed  religious  matters  throughout  the  hooks, 
do  you  think  the  combined  instruction  under  the  National  Board  is  adequately  described  by  the  term  ‘ moral 
and  literary  instruction  ’ ?— If  the  term  ‘ moral  and  literary  ’ is  meant  to  exclude  religious,  I should  say  not ; 
but,  I-  think,  in  ‘ moral,’  there  must  be  a reference  to  the  great  foundation  of  all  morals,  religion. 

“ 1 644.  You  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  merely  moral  and  literary  instruction  1 — If  by  that  it  is  meant 
to  exclude  religious,  it  is  not." 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  new  plan,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  combined 
literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.  Archbishop  Whatelv,  one  of  the  original 
Commissioners,  states : — 


who  describes 
the  process, 


anil,  contrary 
to  original 


“When  the  Education  Board  was  originally  established,  it  was  at  first  a matter  of  doubt  whether  anything 
more  could  be  accomplished  than  simply  to  provide  a joint  education,  purely  secular,  leaving  all  instruction,  in 
any  way  connected  with  religion,  to  the  care  of  the  pastors  of  the  several  denominations.”  3 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  125,  sq.  3 Ibid,  543-5. 

3 Address  to  the  Clergy,  &c.,  Lords’  Ccmmittee  of  1854,  q.  16. 
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Yet  in  preparing  tlio  Board’s  reading  books  of  combined  instruction,  which,  though 
nominally  not  imposed  upon  schools,  yet  are  in  fact  used  in  every  one  of  the  National 
schools,  Mr.  Carlile  introduced  “a  very  considerable  portion  of  religious  instruction.”1 
So  far,  indeed,  is  the  association  of  religious  with  literary  instruction  carried  in  tiie 
Board’s  books,  that  Mr.  Cross,  when  secretary,  declared  “ there  is  really,  strictly 
speaking,  nothing  that  can  be  called  exclusively  secular  instruction  in  the  National 
schools,  except  in  one  or  two  instances.  In  a National  school  in  which  the  books  of 
the  Board  are  read,  it  cannot  be  called  a system  of  purely  secular  instruction ; for 
those  books  arc  penetrated,  every  page  of  them,  with  religious  knowledge  and  religious 
sentiment,  and  therefore,  whenever  those  boohs  are  read  (and  they  are  read  in  all 
National  schools  during  the  hours  of  common  instruction),  I do  not  consider  that  to  be 
secular  instruction  only.  So  that  there  really  is  a combination,  during  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  of  literary  and  religious  education,  though  it  is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  religious 
denomination.”2  “ From  the  very  first  book  to  the  last,”  says  Mr.  Macdonnell,'’now 
Resident  Commissioner,  “there  is,  in  proportion  as  the  understanding  of  the  child 
develops,  always  something  of  religious  food  prepared  for  it  in  each  of  the  books.”3 
And  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Unitarian  Commissioner,  maintains  that  “ it  was  a fundamental 
principle  of  the  system  that  so  far  as  it  could  be  accomplished  a religious  education  was 
to  form  part  of  it,  subject  to  objections  from  any 'particular  class  or  sect  of  Christians.”4 
But  Mr.  M'Creedy,  a Presbyterian,  allows,  in  1S54,  that  “there  is  a considerable  party  in 
Ireland  who  object  to  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  common  reading- 
books — a large  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  object  to  the  religious  instruction  con- 
tained in  the  ordinary  class  books.”5  Indeed,  upon  the  general  principle  of  non-sectarian 
religious  instruction,  a resolution  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  passed  16th 
January,  1841,  was  adopted  by  the  synod  of  Tliurles  in  1850 — “ Tutius  multo  esse  ut 
literarum  tantummodo  bumanarura  magisterium  fiat  in  scholis  promiscuis,  quam  ut 
fundamentales,  ut  aiunt,  et  communes  religionis  Christianas  articuli  restricte 
tradantur,  reservata  singulis  sectis  peculiari  seorsum  eruditione.  Ita  enim  cum  pueris 
agere  periculosum  valde  videtur.”6  Thus  the  admixture  of  common  Christianity  with 
literary  instruction  in  the  Board’s  books,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Carlile,  is  condemned 
by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  next  step  was  the  preparation  of  the  Scripture  extracts.  The  reading  of  the 
Bible,  as  has  been  shown,  was  forbidden  by  the  Commissioners  during  the  hours  of 
combined  instruction.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  arranging  the  new  system,  did  not  contemplate 
the  use  of  Scripture  extracts.  In  his  speech  of  9th  September,  1831,  introducing 
the  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  remarked  : — “ Experience  teaches  that 
endless  controversy  must  arise  from  any  attempt  to  give  religious  instruction  to 
children  of  different  religious  persuasions.”  This  was  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the 
Commission  immediately  preceding  had  split  and  gone  to  pieces.  “ The  Commissioners 
of  Education  in  1S24-25,”  says  his  Letter,  “recommended  the  appointment  of  two 
teachers  in  every  school,  one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic,  to  superintend 
separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children ; and  they  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a selection  from  the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced 
in  by  both  persuasions.  It  was  soon  found  that  these  schemes  were  impracticable.” 
Mr.  Carlile  says  “ the  first  draft  of  the  letter  did  not  contemplate  Scripture  extracts. 
A question  was  put  by  me  previously  to  the  Board  being  constituted,  whether  we 
should  be  permitted  to  make  extracts.  A good  deal  of  conversation  took  place  on  the 
subject,  and  Lord  Stanley  at  last  said,  that  whatever  the  Board  was  unanimous  upon 
the  Government  would  not  object  to  ; upon  the  ground  of  that  conversation  came  the 
expression  in  the  rule,”7  that  the  Scripture  extracts  require  the  sanction  of  the  entire 
Board.  Mr.  Blake,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  gives  a similar  account : — 

“ When  His  Majesty’s  Government  originally  communicated  with  the  members  of  our  Board,  it  was  not 
proposed  that  we  should  use  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  nor  was  it  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  whose  recommendation  the  Board  had  been  formed.  After  the  plan  had  been  opened  to  us, 
in  order  that  we  might  say  whether  we  would  act  as  Commissioners  or  not,  and  after  we  had  given  a general 
assent,  Mr.  Carlile  spoke  to  me  about  introducing  extracts  from  the  Scriptures  into  the  schools.  I recollect 
saying  to  him,  that  I thought  he  would  find  very  great  difficulties  in  his  way,  if  he  attempted  that ; but  that 
it  was  a point  on  which  I should  be  governed  by  Dr.  Murray.  Mr.  Carlile  then  communicated  with  Dr. 
Murray,  and  the  result  was,  that  Dr.  Murray  expressed  himself  willing  to  assent  to  a compilation  which  should 
not  be  taken  from  the  Protestant  Authorized  Version  or  the  Douay  exclusively,  provided  it  was  conformable 
to  the  Vulgate.  Such  a work,  if  he  approved  of  it,  he  felt  would  go  forth  under  his  sanction  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  difficulty  before  in  the  way  of  such  a publication  would  be  at  an  end.  Mr.  Carlile  of  course 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  312.  8 Lords'  Committee  of  1S54,  q.  229. 

3 Lords’  Committee  of  1854,  q.  1885.  4 Ibid.,  q.  204. 

‘ Ibul.,  3347-8.  " Report  of  Commission  on  Irish  Endowed  Schools,  1858,  voL  ii.,  pr.  330 -9. 

7 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  1G. 
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1832-4.  communicated  with  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  finally  undertook  the  selections  now-  in  use.  The 
— difficulties  that  I apprehended  would  arise  did  not,  aS  the  differences  between  the  two  versions  proved  to  be  very 
immaterial.” 

published,  The  publication  was  carried  out  chiefly  by  Mr.  Carlile,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board.  In  1S37  he  gave  the  following  answers  to  the  House  of  Commons  : — 


“ 889.  Lord  Stanley. — All  the  books  the  Board  have  published  they  have  edited  ; the  Scripture  Lessous 
and  also  various  books  of  a moral  and  religious  character  ? — They  have. 

“ 890.  By  whom  have  those  books  for  the  use  of  schools  been  principally  prepared ? — I may  say  they  have 
been  principally  prepared  by  myself ; with  reference  to  the  books  of  ordinary  instruction,  I sketched  the  plan 
of  the  books,  and  then  I procured  assistance  in  compiling  them,  which  was  paid  for. 

“891.  By  whom  have  the  Scripture  Lessons  been  principally  prepared  ? — They  have  been  prepared  almost 
altogether  by  myself.” 

To  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  year  he  afforded  fuller  information  : — 

“ do  you  proceed  in  preparing  and  examining  the  Scripture  extracts  and  other  books  previous  to  pub- 
lication ? — The  Scripture  extracts  are  subjected  to  a most  careful  examination.  The  duty  of  preparing  the 
first  draft  of  them  devolved  upon  me,  as  they  originated  from  my  application  to  Lord  Stanley,  already  noticed. 
I draw  out  the  draft  of  them,  placing  the  Authorized  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Versions  with  the  originals 
under  super-  before  me.  I draw  the  original  draft.  They  are  then  put  in  type,  aud  proofs  are  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Board  °f  Duhlhi  and  to  Dr.  Murray.  When  they  have  made  observations  upon  them,  if  any  alterations  are  suggested 
nar  ’ those  are  made,  and  new-  proofs  are  taken  off  and  returned  to  these  prelates.  When  they  have  passed  through 

that  revision,  then  proofs  are  sent  to  the  whole  members  of  the  Board.  If  they  arc  satisfied  with  them  they 
then  go  to  press.  That  has  been  usually  the  course ; but  while  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  was  in  progress,  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  thought  I might  be  relieved  by  having  some  person  to  draw  out  the  first  draft,  and  a 
clergyman,  whose  name  I forget,  was  employed;  hut  I did  not  find  that  arrangement  to  save  time,  and  it  was 
and  with  as -is-  done  away  with.  In  preparing  the  latter  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
tnncc.  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  and  he  is  now,  I hope,  engaged  in  revising  the  rest  in  contemplation  of 

a second  edition,  both  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Luke  and  the  previous  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We 
hope  to  have  his  very  valuable  assistance  in  issuing  another  edition. 

“Who  was  the  person  employed  to  translate  that  part  of  the  Few  Testament  which  has  been  printed? 

That  has  been  done  as  just  described ; it  has  been  either  originally  prepared  or  carefully  examined  by  myself 
before  it  has  been  presented  to  any  other  member  of  the  Board.” 

In  tlie  preface  to  tlie  first  volume  he  explains  the  objects  of  tlie  compilation  to  be  to 
teach  sacred  history,  and  to  fix  moral  and  religious  instruction  on  the  heart : — 


Hecxplains his  “The  plan  pursued  in  this  compilation  has  been  to  take  the  historical  narrative  of  Scripture  as  tlie  fuuuda- 
object.  tion,  and  to  attach  to  it  other  portions  of  Scripture  relating  to  the  narrative,  either  from  the  Old  or  Now 

Testament,  Thus,  after  the  narrative  of  the  Creation,  extracts  from  the  hook  of  Psalms  referring  to  the 
Creation,  have  been  introduced ; and  after  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge,  there  have  been  inserted  those  com- 
ments on  that  event  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  This  method  seems  to  be  calculated  at 
once  to  teach  the  use  of  the  sacred  history,  and  to  fix  much  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  on  the  heart,  by 
associating  with  it  a recital  of  most  interesting  facts.  Tlie  translation  has  been  made  by  a comparison  of  the 
Authorized  and  Douay  Versions  with  the  original.  The  language  sometimes  of  the  one,  aud  sometimes  of  the 
other,  has  been  adopted,  and  occasionally  deviations  Lave  been  made  from  both.  On  this  point  tlie  translator 
feels  that  he  would  require  more  indulgence  than  is  likely  to  be  granted  to  him  ; but  he  was  compelled  by  the 
exigency  of  the  case  to  undertake  the  task  ; lie  lias  done  his  best  to  execute  it  with  fidelity,  and  lie  has  been 
constantly  under  the  eye  of  persons  perfectly  competent  to  correct  any  errors  into  which  lie  might,  inad- 
vertently fall.  This  he  avers,  that  he  has  not  been  influenced  in  Iris  rendering  of  any  passage  by  reference'  to 
any  peculiar  religious  views.  A few  notes,  chiefly  explanatory  and  practical,  have  been  added." 


Archbishop 
Murray  absent 

sion  of  part  of 

Scripture 

Extracts. 


The  Chief  Secretary  had  said  that  the  Government  would  object  to  nothing  upon 
which  the  Board  was  unanimous,  and  on  this  account  the  sanction  of  the  “entire 
Board”  was  required.  The  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  represented 
on  the  Board  by  Mr.  Blake  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  But  during 
the  revision  of  a portion  of  the  Scripture  extracts  Archbishop  Murray  was  absent  from 
the  country.  Mr.  Carlile  explains  what  happened  — 

“In  your  examination  in  another  place,  in  answer  to  the  question  ‘ Were  any  of  the  Scripture  extracts 
published  previous  to  the  mspeetion  and  examination  of  both  the  archbishops,’  you  have  said.  ‘ Inrthe  absence 
of  Dr.  Murray  he  left  the  charge  with  a clergyman  and  with  Mr.  Blake  to  examine  the  extracts  and  with 
power  to  approve  of  them m his  name?— There  was,  at  least,  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Murray  did  so  ’ 

“ Do  you  remember  to  what,  extent  that  went  1 — I cannot  charge  my  memory.  Dr.  Murray  went  to  Italy  • 
I think  lie  was  absent  some  two  or  three  months.  J J 1 

“ Can  you  state  to  what  portion  of.  the  volume  it  applied  ? — I think  tln-ee  or  four  half  sheets.” 

Volumes  of  Scripture  extracts  “ containing  tlie  chief  part  of  the  early  historical'  bools 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Gospel  of  Lake,  and  the  Book  of  Acts,”  were  issued  by  the 
Board,  and  introduced  generally  into  the  schools  during  the  hours-  devoted  to  com- 
bined literary  instruction.  Such  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary 

“ 286j-  .“f:  ff“»to».-Is  the  between  the  hoars  of  asperate  and  combined  instruction  accurately 

preserved  m those  schools  i— I should  flunk  rt  is ; them  have  been  complaints  in  a few  instances  of  violation 
“2868.  In  ah  rases  m winch  the  extracts  are  read,  is  it  to  he  understood  they  are  read  in  the  hours  of  com 
tod  hBtruotionl--Oerteinly;  we  have  bem  anxious  our  Inspectors  should  not  make  a uiisto  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  book,  and  that.it  should  be  understood  it  was  for  united  instruction,  and  that  it  should  be  read 
1 Lords’  Report,  1837,  p.  1379. 
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compiled  for  the  Notional  schools  S 7 k ' N,*101“*1  s*001  is  "mpelled  to  take  any  Wk 

understanding  them  1 — I do.  y 1 be  able  to  iead  Sllfh«entiy  well  to  be  capable  of 

daUy  or  weekly,  or  at  what "^mSls^iir'ttiSk4 ^ f U T”?  fcLat  th®y  are  read 
they  are  read  two  days  in  the  week ; others  three  days  m the  w«X  d w 5 some  fe"'  °f  the  returns  state  that 
“2914.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  mean  read  as  a s^ool  L,^  ,1  k \b“f  the7  ^ read  daily, 

otherwise,  we  should  state  that  the  book  was' not^ Jd^  the ^BoafdTSd^T’?~]De<adedly  ^ if  ^ f°UUd  ifc  £ 

Mr.  Blake  says  of  these  extracts : — 

AiXlr^tsTL1^"  CrtS  SitLJ:  Saucti0“  °f  a *<™  Catholic 

Bishops  exercise  control,  and  I consider  that  inasmuch  as  thev  have  ov  1 W,11C1  many  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
hove  ilWd  it  to  he  generally 

to 

meeting  with  any  objections  to  them,  I gradually  recommended  them  more  eamestl““  ^ "Md*  bnt 

Jlr.  Sullivan,  one  of  the  Board’s  Protestant  Inspectors,  pressed  the  use  of  the  ‘'extracts” 

specially  upon  National  schools  "which  he  describes  a.s  It 0 loan  Catholic : 3 

“ Did  the  report  you  entered  in  the  report-book  contain  a * special  reference  to  the  Scrinture  Wnno  „„ 

“ Did  you  in  Dundalk  4—1  am  sure  I did,  speaking  of  all  the  books  of  the  Board. 

n iet  'er  y°U  m,ade  an  entlTi  speaking  of  the  Scripture  lessons  ‘as  unanimously  and  cor 
+Kn  -W.,t  imT?n<  en  by  Tyy  me“b^  °{ 1110  Board>  aud  that  therefore  the  neglect  of  them  is  in  Joktion  of 
• J ,tlona  board  s regulations?— No,  I never  said  in  violation,  because  the  use  of  the  Board's  books  is  not 
rail  TnJt  I?0? !? ■ a TRoman  Catholic  school,  and  I was  very  anxious  that  the  Scripture  extracts  should  be 
shS  “d  the  Vi-  ft“*  *7  T*- 1'1""™81?  e"™s%  recommended  by  ell  the  Commis- 

SSjSiffi  2VEl  ZT^rcLm^l?.811"  aem  “ ""  — ^ “ «“  E“> 

The  question  of  making  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  extracts  imperative  during  the  noi  my, 
decision^  COmtlned  mstructl0Ib  was  discussed  at  the  Board.  Mr.  Blake*  record?  the  i->mL 


The  Scripture  extracts  were  not  simplv  introducer!  • tl-ev  Wm  , , 

National  schools.  The  Resident  ComLsioner,  Mi’.  Cardie,  desrfbe^what°Kn- 


strongly  re- 
commended by 
Mr.  Carlilc, 
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Catholic 
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ir  Ti  uiuixig  uue  not  made 

Mr.  Blake4  records  the  j^errdative  br 

y?,U  remf“ber  *he.  question  ever  having  been  brought  before  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  the  use  of  the  Scripture  extracts  imperative  in  the  schools  4^-The 
question  was  discussed  at  the  Board,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Board  was  against  compulsion." 

The  Board  say  in  their  Preface : — 

“They  would  rather  trust  to  a simple  recommendation  than  adopt  any  rule  for  their  use,  even  bordering 
KSSS 74.?,eraUaded  thAt  * tiie  b00k  be  «*  ™*™d  willingly,  no  compulsion  will  sec^e  a coSS 

These  recommendations  were  aided  by  grants  of  free  stock ; and  it  is  alleged  by  Mr  s„H,tu,»  e*. 
Carlile,  in  1S37,  that  out  of  1,057  schools  the  Scripture  extracts  were  read  in  859  and  tr3ct3'diaV'' 

Snttrv2p?c'‘™ryfgeTalUEe;”  B0,tktul.ti,e  resuIt  ™w  plan  professedly  of 
separate  religious  instruction  conveyed  even  m the  hours  of  common  and  combined  een3r3lir> 
education  a larger  amount  of  religious  Scriptural  teaching  than  was  possible  under  the 
system  of  the  Kddare-plaee  Society.  Mr.  Carlile’s  evidence  on  this  point  is  emphatic  f,sSipl™1 
as  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  m 1837 : B empnatic,  teaching. 

“1068.  Mr  Serjeant  Jachson.  Have  you  any  school  i 
whatever.  — , 

""d“  «-t«*  1 «“  “«^p»taBch„i 

'*1076  Supposing  it  to  he  conaistent  with  the  rules  of  the  Kildare-pkce  Soeietv  to  aet  auurt  _ u. 

•£?**  *“ 1 **  —— *«  ^ 

' L«rfF  Committee,  1837,  p.  62  * IUd.,  p.  48.  -Mi,  p.  704.  • ttid.,  p.  1343, 


i connexion  with  the  National  Board?— No,  none 
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« 1077.  Do  the  rules  of  the  Board  admit  of  your  giving  explanations  of  the  Scripture  extracts  while  the 
scholars  are  engaged  in  combined  education  1 — Certainly.  . 

'■1078  Yoiffeel  at  liberty,  daring  the  periods  of  united  rnstrartion  to  give  doctrinal  msteetron 

to  the  scholars  aidsfag  oat  of  the  Scripture  lessons  l_Not  apart  front  the  Scripture  lessons ; tve  should  object 
to  doctrinal  lessons  not  arising  out  of  these  lessons.  . ri  ...  , . 

“1079  Suppose  the  children  read  a lesson  containing  a truth  of  Christianity,  are  you  at  liberty  to  exp  am 
that  to  the  school  at  the  time  they  are  engaged  in  united  instruction  ?— Certainly ; we  are  permitted  to  explain 
what  is  stated  in  the  Scripture  extracts  during  the  period  of  combined  instruction. 

“ 1304.  Chairman.  — Then  you  conceive  the  superiority  that  exists  in  your  schools  to  be,  that  they  allow  more 
explanation  1 — Not  merely  that,  but  our  extracts  embodying,  as  I formerly  explained,  illustrations lof  Scnpture 
by  Scripture,  is  a mode  of  explanation  which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  I conceive,  by  the  Kildare-place 
svstem.1  Besides  this,  our  extracts  contain  notes  explanatory  of  phrases  and  words ; and  I think  that  such  a 
book  containing  such  explanations  would  not  have  been  permitted  in  the  Kildare-place  schools ; and  though  the 
masters  of  the  Kildare-place  schools  might  have  given  some  part  of  that  information,  yet  the  Kildare  Society 
furnished  no  means  of  obtaining  it,  whereas  in  our  schools  a book  containing  the  information  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  masters  and  children.”1 


and  by  Mr.  Mr.  T.  F.  Kelly,  the  Board’s  Secretary,  laid  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Kcllr-  (1837)  in  a compact  form : — 

« 3420.  Sir  James  Graham.— Is  not  the  insuperable  difficulty,  in  regard  to  the  different  versions  of  Scripture 
bein'*  taught  by  one  master,  the  principal  reason  why  the  Scripture  extracts  are  allowed  to  be  taught  by  the 
schoolmaster  %— -No ; the  Scripture  extracts  were  not  altogether  allowed  for  that  reason ; it  was  thought  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  teach  from  books  of  mixed  instruction,  of  which  the  Scripture  extracts  form  a part.  The  Com- 
missioners were  unwilling  to  carry  on  any  system  for  the  education  of  the  nation  which  did  not  comprise  a respect- 
able and  satisfactory  portion  of  Scriptural  knowledge.  That  point  being  insisted  upon,  the  next  step  was  how  to 
work  out  the  point ; this  was  done  by  introducing  as  much  of  Scripture  story  of  the  Old  Testament  as  led  to 
the  development  of  a portion  of  the  New,  and  as  much  of  the  New  Testament  as  contained  within  itself  those 
doctrines  and  truths  on  which  both  churches  and  all  professing  Christians  agree.  Those  extracts  were  then 
<riven  to  the  schoolmaster  to  teach  equally  as  the  other  school-books  were  given  to  him  to  teach  the  children. 
Our  books  altogether  carrying  out  the  spirit  with  which  the  Commissioners  undertook  the  management  of  this 
system  that  there  should  be,  at  all  events,  some  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  and  that  no  children  shall 
co  from  the  schools  which  the  National  Board  support  without  some  information  on  religious  subjects.  Then 


Return  show- 
ing 37,792 
copies  sold  at 
half-price,  and 
55,262  given  to 
schools  up  to 
March,  1837. 


1 Return  of  the  Issue  of  Scripture  Extracts,  in  Free  Stock  and  at  Half  Price,  to  National  Schools,  and 
those  Sold  to  the  Public,  for  each  Year  since  their  Publication. 


— 

1832-3. 

1S33-4. 

1834-5. 

1835-6. 

1836-7. 

Total. 

Old  Testament,  No.  1 (first  printed  in 
June,  1832). 

Sold  at  half  price  to  National  Schools, 

‘Free  Stock  (none  issued  before  1835), 

Sold  to  the  Public, 

3,700 

525 

5,800 

300 

2,850 

386 

1,475 

17,073 

294 

1,275 

2,116 

1,219 

15,100 

19,189 

2,724 

Total 

4,225 

6,100 

3,236 

18,842 

4,610 

37,013 

Old  Testament,  No.  2 (first  printed  in 
January,  1837). 

Sold  at  half  price  to  National  Schools,  . . | 

‘Free  Stock  (none  issued), 

Sold  to  the  Public j 

1 

200 

387 

200 

387 

Total 

■ 

587 

587 

New  Testament,  No.  1 (first  printed  in 
May,  1833). 

Sold  at  half  price  to  National  Schools, 

‘Free  Stock  (none  issued  before  1835), 

Sold  to  the  Public, 

■ 

5,010 

300 

3,121 

336 

1,600  1 
17,080 
302 

1,086 

2,116 

1,462 

10,817 

19,196 

2,400 

Total, 

5,310 

3,457 

18,982 

4,664 

32,413 

New  Testament,  No.  2 (first  printed  in 
December,  1834). 

Sold  at  half  price  to  National  Schools, 

‘Free  Stock  (none  issued  before  1835), 

Sold  to  the  Public,  . .... 

650 

14,761 

421 

1,025 

2,116 

1,246 

1,675 

16,877 

1,667 

Total, 

15,832 

4,387 

20,219 

* Note— The  above  Issues  are  during  the  period  of  the  Financial  Year,  from  1st  April  to  31st  March  following.  A 
small  portion,  the  Free  Stock  of  1835-6,  was  issued  during  the  first  three  months  of  1835,  when  the  accounts  were  kept 
by  Calendar  Year. 

J.  Claridge,  Accountant. 

Education  Office,  13th  July,  1837. 
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the  Board  .Iso  invite  the  clergymen  of  both  religion,  to  come  in,  giving  them  an  a officio  right  of  visiting  the  a 

schools,  no  matter  whether  they  have  appl.ed  or  not,  and  giving  them  a time  and  pL.  for  adminL teitof  “fiT  ' 

!•“  instruction,  and  gmng  preference  to  apphcations  from  clergymen  to  all  others  " ‘munstenng  reli-  

Mr.  Blake'  admits  tlie  possibility  of  danger  attending  this  liberty  of  exposition  P„„M, 

“ Then  in  eases  where  the  nmtot  is  a Protestant,  or  where  he  is  a Roman  Catholic,  may  not  the  master  give  <‘“S“ 
m explanation  of  the  extracts  different  from  toe  tenets  of  the  other  pemnasion  (-Undoubtedly  ho  may  • S 
that  might  be  urged  M an  objection  to  any  system  by  which  children  of  different  communions  are  brought 
together  frn  it  IS  impossible  to  find  any  proper  works  for  children  that  will  not  have  some  reference  to  religion  • 
if  then  the  poison  who  is  teaching  them  is  desu-ous  to  insinuate  his  own  doctrine  he  win  be  sure  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  ™u  aa 

Mr.  Carlile  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  tlie  view  wbicli  he  takes  of  this  exercise  Sc[ipl„ 

“1147.  Mr.  Oladstocie.  Do  you  not  think  the  reading  of  the  extracts,  dming  the  horns  of  combined  instruc-  SSL”*"’' 
•tion,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a rebgious  exercise  1— I think  it  is,  certainly.”  combined  instruc-  gi of  » ^ 

And  Dr.  M'Artlmr,  the  head  master,  supports  his  view" 

“Do  you  consider  that  the  Scripture  extracts  are  part  of  the  religious  instruction  1-1  think  them  a most 
valuable  part  of  tlie  religious  instruction.  suem  a most 

In  a word,  the  introduction  of  Scripture  extracts  destroyed  the  distinction  between  a , 
combined  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.  3 etween 

Mr.  Carlile  with  tlie  sanction  of  tbe  Board,"  made  a new  translation  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  for  the  use  of  National  schools.  They  were  divided  not  into  ten  but  £-2r«: 
into  seventeen  parts  by  printing  them  as  verses  of  Scripture : Command- 

“ l?^.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson— With  regard  to  tbe  Commandments  which  ate  hung  up  in  the  schools  who 
compiled  them  as  they  are  now  exhibited  in  the  schools  1— The  draft  of  them  was  drawn  out  by  myself.  ’ 

“ 1744.  You  have  divided  them,  not  according  to  the  Commandments  1— No ; there  is  a difference  of  oninion 
between  tbe  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Church,  in  respect  of  the  proper  division  of  the  Commandments  • 
and  we  avoid  the  collision  by  taking  it  as  an  extract  from  the  Book  of  Exodus,  retaining  the  division  into 
verses  as  they  are  in  the  Scripture.  ° 

“ J74-!:  Wlmt  are  they  extracted  from!— They  are  translated  from  tbe  original,  taking  both  tlie  Authorised 
and  the  Douay  Version  into  view  in  making  the  translation. 

“ 1750.  Who  was  the  translator  1 — The  brat  draft  of  the  translation  was  made  bv  me 
“1751.  Prom  tlie  Hebrew? — Yes." 


The  Board  also  introduced  a volume  of  sacred  poetry  which,  to  a large  extent,  consisted  The  volume 
ot  hymns  from  Protestant  authors,  and  those  which  are  most  familiarly  used  amono-  of  Sacred 
Protestant  children  in  Ireland.4  17  ° p««*x 

The  “Review  and  Compendium  of  Evidence,  taken  before  the  Lords’  Committee  of 
1854,”  gives  a description  of  the  work  : — 

“ Tlie  book  of  ‘ Sacred  Poetiy  ’ followed  tbe  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘ Scriptm-e  Lessons  ’ This 
was  the  second  work  in  the  series  of  an  exclusively  religious  nature  designed  for  combined  education  It  is  a 
collection  of  pieces,  selected  with  taste  and  discrimination  from  the  admired  productions  of  Isaac  Watts  Jane 
and  Emily  Taylor,  and  other  pious  writers." 


This  book  was  gratuitously5  distributed  for  use  during  the  school-hours  of  combined 
moral  and  literary  instruction,  into  which  a certain  amount  of  “ combined6  religious 
instruction  ” had  been  imported.  5 

Subsequently  a work  by  Archbishop  Whately  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  was 
altered  by  Mr.  Carlile7  for  use  in  schools  and  accepted  by  the  Board  as  completing 


1 Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  86. 

3 Commons’  Committee,  1837,  q.  1759. 


“Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  295. 
4 Commons’  Committee,  1837,  q.  S'"' 


Archbishop 
Whately’s 
11  Evidences  ” 
and  “ General 


" Bet™'  of  *>“>  ““i181;  of  °™P8  “.Si0?¥”  P™x”  printed;  too  Number  gives  is  Free  Stock  and  at 

lialf-pnce  to  Irish  National  Schools ; the  Number  sold,  and  Stock  on  hand. 

Sacked  Poetry. 

B"-  a'°“-  Com.  c. 


1835 


To  printed  by  Hardy,  .... 
To  printed  by  J.  S.  Folds,  for  a Free 
Stock  to  all  Irish  National  Schools,  . 


10,270 

61,500 


1835,1836 


By  Total  issues,  viz. : 

For  Free  Stock  to  National  Schools, 
Training  and  Model  Schools,  . 
Board’s  (gratis)  stock, 

National  Schools,  at  half-price, 
Sold  the  public. 

By  Stock  on  hand,  viz. : 

Bound  in  wrapper,  .... 
Bound  in  union  grey  cloth,  . 
Bound  in  green,  for  Free  Stock  to 
Irish  National  Schools, 


6 Lords’  Committee,  1854,  1067,  sq. 
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1832-4.  the  course  of  combined  religious  instruction.  Archbishop  Whately  also  composed  a 
— ' short  compendium  of  Christian  Practice  which  was  termed  “The  General  Lesson. 

Copies  of  it  were  particularly  required  to  be  hung  up  on  pasteboard  m every  aided, 
school,  and  its  principles  were  to  be  strictly  inculcated  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Blake1  describes  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Whately ’s  General  Lesson  by  the  Board:— 


4253.  Have  any  means  been  taken  by  the  Board  to  inculcate  a spirit  of  general  charity  1— The  first  act  of 

the  Board  was,  to  adopt  a lesson  framed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  the  use  of  all l the  schools. 
His  Grace  did  not  attend  the  Board  when  the  lesson  was  brought  under  consideration,  m order  that  he  might 
leave  us  the  more  free  to  discuss  it ; upon  reading  it,  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop,  immediately 
proposed  it,  and  it  was  unanimously  and  most  cordially  adopted.  This  is  the  lesson  : — [Ihe  same  was  delivered 
in  and  read.  1 , . , . . , 

4254.  Is  that  lesson  placed  up  in  every  school  under  the  Board? — We  require  that  lesson  to  bo  hung  up  m 
every  school,  and  the  principles  of  it  carefully  inculcated. 

seta*.  As  a literary  effort  the  new  series  of  Reading  Books  deserved  upon  the  whole  the 
supcrioi . eulogium  passed  upon  it  in  1837  by  Mr.  It.  Ingham,  ar.r.  : — 2 

“You  have  stated  that  you  were  acquainted  with  the  system  of  education  under  the  leading  societies  in 
England,  and  the  books  used  in  England ; do  you  consider  the  books  used  under  the  National  system  m Ireland 
as  equally  good  or  preferable,  or  inferior  to  those  you  have  seen  in  England? — I think  they  are  far  superior  to 
any  school  books  I ever  saw,  and  I have  sent  down  some  specimens  of  them  to  the  towns  with  winch  I am  connected 
in  the  north ; and  it  has  been  so  generally  the  persuasion  of  every  one,  that  I know  one  schoolmaster  ot  an 
extensive  National  school  who  at  his  own  expense  has  sent  up  and  bought  a set  of  them. 

Criticise.!  ia  On  the  other  hand  the  books  were  criticised  in  1S61  by  the  Royal  Commissioners3  on 
O)6'r  !lsiion'val  ^>0Pu^ar  Education  in  England : — 

« The  Irish  reading  books  are  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  their  cheapness  and  completeness  as  a series  have 
rendered  their  introduction  into  the  schools  of  tills  country  almost  an  era  in  popular  education.  Yet  school- 
masters have  reason  to  complain  that  the  books  of  this  series  abound  with  words,  needlessly  introduced,  which 
are  quite  incomprehensible  to  a child ; that  the  poetry  is  taken  from  inferior  sources ; that  dry  outlines  of 
grammar  and  geography  (subjects  which  should  be  taught  in  a separate  form)  are  unsuitably  introduced  ; that 
the  history  is  epitome,  destitute  of  picturesqueness,  and  incapable  of  striking  the  imagination  and  a wakening 
the  sentiments  of  a child.  The  Fifth  Book  is  greatly  taken  up  with  science,  in  a form  too  technical  for  the 
purpose.  If  science  Is  to  be  taught  by  means  of  reading  books,  care  must  be  taken  to  translate  it  into  familiar 
language,  and  to  enlist  the  child’s  curiosity  by  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  life.” 


Blasters  needed 
instruction  in 


Model  school 
meets  diffi- 
culty. 


Objects  of 
training  ex- 
plained by 
Mr.  Carlile. 


The  very  superiority  of  the  new  books  over  others  previously  in  use  increased  the 
difficulty  of  getting  them  effectually  taught  by  the  old  class  of  schoolmasters,  whose 
attainments  had  been  classical  rather  than  scientific.  “It  is  absolutely  necessary,” 
declares  the  Board’s  second  report,  “that  the  teacher  not  only  be  able  to  read,  and 
spell,  and  write  well,  and  be  a good  practical  arithmetician,  but  that  he  be  a person  of 
general  intelligence,  having  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  the  reading  lessons.”  The  Board’s  Model  School  was  employed  to  overcome  this 
difficulty. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  imposed  a restriction  upon  the  freedom  granted  to  local  managers 
in  the  choice  of  a schoolmaster,  to  the  effect  that  the  master  so  chosen  must  have  “ received 
previous  instruction  in  a model  school  in  Dublin  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board and 
the  intention  of  the  Board  was  that  every  person  admitted  to  the  training  institution 
should  “ study  in  it  for,  at  least,  two  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  a school.”4  As  a step  towards  the  introduction  of  a system  of  training, 
the  stables  and  out-offices  of  the  house  in  Merrion-street  assigned  to  the  Board,  were 
converted  into  “ model  schools  ” for  boys  and  girls,  and  masters  were  summoned  from 
their  schools  to  pass  three  months  in  acquiring  the  use  and  meaning  of  the  new  books. 

The  objects  of  the  three  months’  training  given  to  masters  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Carlile : — 5 

« 2523-4.  "When  you  say  that  they  should  be  educated,  you  mean  that  a considerable  portion  of  knowledge 
should  be  imparted  to  them  before  they  set  out  as  schoolmasters  ? — Yes.  Every  subject  brought  forward  in  the 
reading  lessons  must  be  explained,  and  the  master  is  expected  to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  that  the 
children  may  put  to  him,  and  that  he  cannot  do  without  considerable  information. 

“ 2526.  Has  that  system  been  adopted  in  your  own  model  school  in  Dublin  ? — It  has,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  hitherto  to  adopt  it.  We  had  no  books  at  first  adapted  to  that  system  of  teaching ; we  have  been 
gradually  accumulating  books,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  convey  information  on  various  subjects  while  tho 
children  are  learning  to  read,  and  we  have  in  our  model  school  pursued  that  system  of  instruction. 

“ 2527.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  the  process  which  was  gone  through  with  respect  to  those 
whom  you  have  trained  as  schoolmasters? — The  head  master  went  through  our  reading  books  with  them, 
explaining  the  different  subjects  which  occurred  in  these  books.  They  were  also  exercised  in  reading,  English 
grammar,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  mathematical  sciences ; they  were  from  time  to  time  taken  into  the 
school  to  learn  the  mode  of  teaching  recommended  by  the  Board,  and.  were  also  exercised  in  teaching  classes 
themselves  from  time  to  time. 


1 Commons’  Committee  (1835).  2 Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  801.  3 Report,  vol.  L,  p.  351. 

* Second  Report  for  1835.  3 Commons’  Committee  (1834). 
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“ 2528.  With  respect  to  reading,  what  are  the  hooks  used  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  1R32-4 
of  teaching  reading! — We  have  a series  of  four  books  tliat  we  have  compiled  ourselves,  and  there  is  a fifth  in 
preparation. 

“ 2529.  Do  any  of  these  consist  of  lessons  or  extracts  from  the  Scriptures? — No  ; but  besides  these  four, 
there  are  two  numbers  published  of  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  one  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the  other 
from  the  New,  and  we  are  proceeding  with  a third  number. 

“ 2530.  Is  the  method  generally  adopted  for  teaching  reading  taken  from  the  other  books  you  have  mentioned, 
or  from  the  Scripture  lessons? — Mere  beginners  use  the  elementary  books,  of  course,  consisting  of  the  common 
elements  of  letters  and  syllables,  and  lessons  compiled  in  abort  words  ; but  when  the  pupils  have  advanced,  they 
are  exercised  along  with  the  other  books  in  the  reading  of  extracts  from  Scripture,  and  are  examined  in  the 
meaning  of  what  they  read. 

“ 2531.  In  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  arc  those  persons  whom  you  have  sent  out  as  schoolmasters 
taught  to  explain  the  Scripture  Extracts? — They  are  themselves  exercised  upon  them.  The  Extracts  are 
explained  to  them  carefully,  while  they  are  under  training,  and  they  go  out  so  prepared  to  explain  them  to  the 
children.  They  are  exercised  also  in  explaining  them  to  the  children  in  the  model  school  occasionally.” 

The  position  of  the  schoolmasters  at  this  period  deserves  attention.  We  have  seen 
that  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  plan  the  masters  were  all  to  be  trained  before  appointment  to 
schools ; they  were  also  to  receive  testimonials  of  conduct  and  efficiency  from  the  Board. 

All  applications  for  aid  to  schools  were  to  be  refused  in  which  the  applicant  localities  Schoolmaster*, 
had  not  provided  a permanent  salary  for  the  master  of  an  amount  left  blank  in  1831, 
and  never  specified.  Upon  the  conditions  of  previous  training,  good  testimonials  from  locality,  and  a 
the  Board,  and  a permanent  salary  locally  provided,  the  Commissioners  were  authorized  frSeBoard 
to  grant  a “ gratuity  ” to  the  master  of  an  amount  which,  like  the  local  salary,  has  never 
been  defined.  The  gratuity  was  held  liable  to  reduction  for  reasons  assigned. 

The  scheme  was  not  brought  into  operation,  though  regarded  as  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  Board.  Mr.  Carlile  explained  in  1837  to  the  House  of  Lords : — 1 

“ The  rule  contemplates  that  in  every  school  to  be  established  there  shall  be  a trained  teacher  ? — That  seems 
to  be  the  aspect  of  it.  Of  course  it  follows  that  as  we  have  no  trained  masters  we  must  take  such  as  are 
recommended  to  us. 

“ You  would  have  appointed  trained  schoolmasters  to  the  full  extent  which  the  establishment  for  a model 
school  admitted  of  your  doing  if  you  had  had  a model  school  ? — Certainly.  The  only  thing  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  was  not  to  educate  young  men  to  be  masters,  but  to  bring  up  masters  already  elected  to 
schools,  and  to  keep  them  three  months  in  Dublin.  We  have  always  intended  to  carry  into  effect  the  letter  as 
well  as  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  as  soon  as  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  so,  but  we  conceive  we  were  acting  most  in 
the  spirit  of  the  instructions  by  placing  those  new  schools  on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  schools  till  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them  according  to  the  letter  of  the  rule.” 

And  similarly  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

“ 746.  Chairman. — You  conceive  these  rules  cannot  be  fully  complied  with  until  the  proposed  model  school 
shall  have  come  into  full  operation  ? — No ; after  that  shall  have  come  into  full  operation  we  shall  take  care 
they  shall  all  be  examined  and  trained. 

“750.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  intended  that,  after  the  model  school  is  established,  none  but  those  trained 
in  the  model  schools  should  be  appointed? — That  is  the  ultimate  view  of  the  Commissioners ; how  soon  that 
may  come  into  operation  I cannot  say. 

“ 753.  Mr.  Wyse. — Would  you  adopt  tliat  regulation  with  respect  to  the  schools  of  religious  societies, 
such  as  the  Brothers  of  Religious  Doctrine? — Yes ; we  have  had  some  of  them  up  for  training  already. 

1604.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  made  to  the  proposition  of  the  Board  appointing? — There  was  a very 
strong  opposition  made  to  that  idea  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  I should  rather  apprehend  that  if  the  Board 
were  to  take  the  direct  appointment  of  the  tcacheis,  it  would  have  that  effect. 

“ 1605.  If  a certain  number  of  persons  were  educated  as  teachers,  and  the  Board  required  that  masters  should 
be  selected  from  that  class,  do  you  think  the  same  opposition  would  exist  ? — No,  not  at  all ; that  is  a regulation 
we  should  look  forward  to  enforcing.” 

The  Commissioners  at  this  time,  according  to  Dr.  M‘ Arthur,  thought  of  educating 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  without  the  employment  of  female  teachers : — 2 

“ Is  not  it  intended  to  have  training  apartments  for  females  ? — I do  not  know  whether  that  is  intended. 

Indeed  I believe  the  Commissioners  thought  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  teach  only  sewing  and  needle- 
work; that  male  teachers  should  teach  the  females.” 

Mr.  Blake  had,  in  1835,  expressed  the  same  view  : — 3 

“ The  inclination  of  my  opinion  is,  that  we  should  look  to  having  male  teachers  for  the  schools  in  general, 
except  for  teaching  sewing,  or  knitting,  or  platting  straw,  or  other  female  work.” 

With  the  suspension  of  the  requirement  in  all  cases  of  previous  training  the  Board 
waived  the  condition  of  local  salary,  as  Mr.  Carlile  states  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 4 

“ 802.  Lord  Stanley. — Have  the  goodness  to  state  why  the  word  gratuity  is  used,  and  in  what  manner  that 
rule  has  been  carried  out,  whether  by  giving  gratuities,  or  by  giving  regular  salaries? — There  has  been  a 
regular  sum  given ; it  would  scarcely  amount  to  a salary,  but  it  lias  been  given  as  a salary. 

“ 803.  In  the  original  letter  the  word  salary  does  not  appear;  but  the  original  letter  refers  to  the  permanent 
salary  for  the  master  as  one  of  the  objects  to  be  locally  provided,  and  the  expense  to  be  incurred  by  the  Board, 
as  the  giving  gratuities  in  particular  cases  ? — We  do  not  give  a fixed  salary  to  the  masters ; but  the  salary  may 
rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  his  school. 

“ 808.  Is  it  required  that  they  shall  be  dependent  upon  local  aid  for  a permanent  fixed  amount,  and  that 
that  which  the  master  receives  from  the  Board  shall  be  only  a part,  and  that  fluctuating? — We  have  no  rule 
1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  20.  2 Ibid.,  p.  306. 

3 Commons’  Committee  (1835),  q.  4158.  * Ibid. 
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for  a fixed  amount  to  fie  contributed  locally ; that  is  another  rule  I consider  to  fie  in  abeyance  till  we  have  masters 
regularly  educated. 

“ 809.  Was  not  the  original  requisition,  that  local  provision  should  be  made  for  a permanent  salary ? — Yes  ; 
with  the  understanding  of  Government  that  the  contribution  of  the  children  should  fie  understood  to  fie  part 
of  the  local  contributions  to  be  looked  for  in  the  meantime.  With  respect  to  all  my  answers  with  reference  to 
schoolmasters,  we  consider  all  our  arrangements  as  merely  temporary  until  our  arrangements  for  training 
masters  are  perfected,  and  we  shall  have  been  able  to  attain  to  the  ultimate  system  of  the  Board. 

“ 1266.  Can  you  inform  the  committee  whether  the  teachers  to  whom  you  granted  these  increased  salaries 
were  better  teachers  than  the  Kildare-place  teachers? — The  rule  we  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  remuneration 
of  teachers  was  to  give  £1  a year  for  each  ten  children,  and  whether  they  were  Kildare-place  schools,  or  whatever 
they  might  be,  they  came  under  the  same  regulation.” 

Thus  the  “gratuities  ” allowed  by  the  Board  failed  to  improve  the  teachers’  condition, 
as  Mr.  Carlile  further  affirms  : — 

“ 833.  Mr.  Gladstone. — In  the  report  of  your  inspection  you  say,  1 In  many  instances  the  salary  paid  to 
them  by  the  Board  has  little,  if  at  all,  bettered  their  circumstances  ; because  the  people,  when  they  hear  of  a 
salary  being  given  by  Government,  expect  that  the  instruction  of  their-  children  is  to  be  free,  and  refuse  to  give 
anything  to  the  teacher.’  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  in  some  instances  the  teachers  get  little  or  nothing  beyond 
that  which  is  paid  to  them  by  the  Board  ? — There  are  some  instances,  I fear,  in  which  they  get  little  or  nothing. 

“ 826.  Was  not  one  of  the  main  objects  to  secure  local  co-operation  and  local  expenditure,  in  consideration 
of  which  this  country  took  upon  itself  a very  heavy  annual  burden  1 — Unquestionably,  I should  suppose  so. 

“827.  Is  it  not  desirable  then  to  have  a security  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Parliamentary  assistance 
is  granted  shall  be  faithfully  fulfilled? — That  is  done  with  regard  to  all  cases  in  which  it  can  be  done.  We 
have,  with  the  concurrence  of  Government,  and  by  our  rules,  received  the  local  contributions  of  the  children, 
those  being  given  to  the  master  as  that  part  which  the  country  has  to  give  to  him.” 

The  Board,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Carlile,  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  would 
be  able  to  interfere  for  the  masters’  benefit : — 

“ The  masters  being  elected  by  the  managers  of  the  schools,  and  frequently  brought  forward  by  them  from  au 
obscure  condition,  we  could  not  interfere  to  make  a better  bargain  for  them  with  their  patrons  than  they  had 
made  for  themselves ; but  we  have  always  been  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  should  have  teachers 
brought  forward  and  educated  by  ourselves,  to  require  for  such  teachers  a permanent  salary.  We  considered 
that  those  two  provisions  must  go  together,  namely,  the  possessing  masters  educated  by  us,  and  the  obtaining 
for  them  a permanent  salary  locally  raised ; and  we  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  interfere  as  to  a regular 
salary  for  the  masters,  until  we  should  be  enabled  to  provide  such  as  our  instructions  contemplated."1 

The  anticipation  was  indefinite  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  lias  not  been  realized,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  T.  F.  Kelly,  the  secretary  : — 

“ 3353.  The  Board  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enforce  the  raising  a local  fund  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  up  to  this  time,  bearing  any  definite  or  particular  proportion  to  the  amount  derived  from  the  Board  ? — 
The  Board  has  not.  The  Board,  from  the  beginning,  was  left  in  uncertainty  on  that  point.  In  Mr.  Stanley’s 
letter,  in  his  rule  upon  that  2>t'iut,  he  left  a blank  for  the  definite  amount  the  Board  should  look  to  as  the  local 
subscription,  and  that  blank  has  never  been  filled  up.”2 

Meantime  the  gratuities  allowed  by  the  Board  to  National  schoolmasters,  which 
sometimes  formed  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of  their  stipend,  were  small. 
Though  left  blank  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  a general  understanding  existed  with  the  Go- 
vernment that  the  Commissioners’  gratuities  were  not  largely  to  exceed  the  grants  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  which  the  Board  had  superseded.  On  this  point  Mr.  Carlile  gave 
evidence  to  the  House  of  Commons : — 

“ 1253.  In  answer  to  Question  843,  I perceive  you  say  the  Government  intimated  to  the  Board  that  the 
salaries  to  the  schools  connected  with  the  Board  should  not  much  exceed  those  given  by  the  Kildare-place 
Society  ? — That  was  in  a conversation  with  Lord  Stanley. 

“ 1254.  There  was  such  a conversation  ? — There  was,  between  Lord  Stanley  and  me. 

“ 1255.  And  he  intimated  that  that  was  the  desire  of  the  Government  ? — He  intimated  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Government  that  we  should  not  go  much  beyond  what  had  been  granted  by  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

“1256.  At  what  period  was  that? — I cannot  charge  my  memory  precisely;  it  was  while  he  was  still 
Secretary  in  Ireland. 

“ I think  the  Kildare-place  Society’s  salaries  ran  from  .£5  and  £6  and  £7  up  to  £10  a year ; we  have  scarcely 
any  under  £8 ; some  female  teachers,  I think,  have  £6  ; we  have  increased  them  beyond  that ; we  have  increased 
them  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  every  10  children." 

Mr.  Blake  adds  the  information3  that  the  grants  to  the  master  from  the  Kildare-place 
Society  were  gifts  dependent  upon  the  report  made  of  his  conduct  by  the  Inspectors. 

Under  the  system  thus  continued  by  the  Commissioners,  their  Secretary’s  opinion  was 
that  on  an  average  the  Board’s  gratuity  equalled  the  local  salary,  producing  when 
combined,  an  annual  stipend  of  £20  : — 

“ 333S-  Can  y°u  gfre  tte  Committee  any  idea  what  proportion,  upon  the  whole,  the  local  payments  to  the 
schoolmasters  bear  to  the  receipts  from  the  National  Board  ? — I should  say  about  equal.  I find  that  up  to  the 
date  of  the  third  Report,  the  Board’s  salaries  amounted  to  £12,000,  and  there  were  in  operation  about  1 200 
schools.  Averaging,  therefore,  the  local  amount  paid  through  those  1,200  schools,  and  keeping  before  me’  the 
few  physical  comforts  which  I know  those  men  enjoy,  I should  not  suppose  the  average  of  local  subscription  in 
those  schools  would  exceed  £10  a year.  r 

“ 3359.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  moiety  of  the  payment  to  the  schoolmasters  comes  from  local  sources  ? 

I should  say  so."4 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  p.  18,  note.  2 Ilid. 

3 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  54.  4 Commons’  Committee  (1837). 
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Mr.  Carlile  adds  that  National  schoolmasters  were  permitted  to  augment  their  emolu- 
ments by  following  other  pursuits  out  of  school-hours : — 

“ 1557.  Do  you  make  it  a subject  of  inquiry  whether  a teacher  has  any  other  business  or  pursuit  1 — No  ; we 
require  them  to  attend  at  the  hours  of  school  appointed  for  him,  and  we  take  no  further  charge  of  his  time. 

“ 1558.  You  do  not  mind  what  his  other  pursuits  in  life  may  be? — We  have  knowledge  that  many  of  them 
teach  private  classes  after  school  hours,  and  wc  have  had  information  that  in  after  hours  some  of  them  employ 
themselves  in  other  ways  ; some  of  them,  perhaps,  have  a little  piece  of  ground  ; but  we  put  no  specific  question 
to  that  effect.”1 

Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  National  teacher  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Board. 

The  means  which,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence,  the  Board  took  to  make  known 
the  principles  of  its  administration,  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  issue  of  documents 
called  “Query  Sheets.”  To  every  applicant  for  aid  from  the  Board  was  sent  a Query  Sheet, 
which  set  forth  the  fundamental  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  and  put  certain 
questions  to  be  answered  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  forms  of  query 
sheets  are  printed  among  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  which  we  annex  to 
our  Report. 

We  consider  it  worthy  of  remark,  that  Regulation  II.,  attached  to  the  query  sheet, 
employs  the  words  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  original  Letter,  as  preserved  in  the  Ii'ish  Office,  and 
not  the  words  of  that  letter  as  subsequently  published  by  the  National  Board,  and  that 
to  Regulation  IV.  is  added,  between  brackets,  the  proviso,  which  appears  in  the  Irish 
Office  copy,  but  was  not  printed  until  1841,  in  the  Letter  as  issued  by  the  Board. 
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We  now  approach  a subject  of  some  interest  and  much  intricacy,  viz.,  the  negotiations 
between  Lord  Grey’s  Government  and  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Ulster. 

The  Presbyterians  had,  in  the  first  instance,  at  a meeting  of  the  General  Synod  of 
Ulster,  specially  convened  at  Cookstown,  on  11th  January,  1832,  passed  the  following 
Resolutions  condemning  the  proposed  system.2 

“ 1.  That,  as  Christian  ministers  and  elders,  we  pray  that  Divine  grace  and  blessing  may  descend  abundantly 
upon  the  person  and  Government  of  our  Sovereign,  King  William  IV.  ; as  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  we  de- 
clare our  unshaken  attachment  to  the  constitutional  principles  which  called  the  illustrious  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  Throne  ; and,  as  Presbyterians,  we  rejoice,  with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  in  the  distinguished  part 
taken  by  our  forefathers  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  and  the  promotion  of  the  measures  which  happily 
terminated  in  that  great  national  event. 

“ 2.  That  we  feel  grateful  for  the  countenance  and  support  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  country 
has  long  continued  to  receive  from  Government,  and  more  especially  since  the  accession  of 'His  Majesty’s  august 
family. 

“ 3.  That  nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  thoughts  than  to  embarrass  His  Majesty’s  Ministers  by  any 
demand  upon  their  time  and  attention  in  the  present  critical  state  of  the  empire ; nevertheless,  the  principles 
and  measures  relative  to  education  embodied  in  a letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  October, 
1831,  and  addressed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  compel  us  to  approach  the  Government  and  Legislature 
with  a dutiful  and  faithful  statement  of  the  Scriptural  principles  adopted  by  us,  as  a Church,  upon  the  subject 
of  popular  instruction. 

“ 4.  That  it  is  our  deliberate  opinion  and  decided  conviction  that  in  a Christian  country  the  Bible,  unabridged 
and  nTiriintiln.tc.fi,  should  form  the  basis  of  National  education,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  vi.  6,  Psal.  cxix  9, 
John  xvii.  17,  2 Tim.  iii.  14,  15,  16  ; and  that,  consequently,  we  never  can  accede  to  any  system  that  in  the 
least  degree  interferes  with  the  unrestricted  possession  and  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  schools. 

“ 5.  That  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  proceeded  to  erect  a Metro- 
politan Board  of  Education,  vested  with  complete  control  over  all  schools  and  teachers  receiving  public  aid, 
and  an  entire  control  over  all  school  books,  whether  for  literary  or  religious  education. 

“ 6.  That  such  an  entire  control,  as  by  the  constitution  of  the  Board  the  Government  have  vested  in  the 
hands  of  one  member  of  this  body  over  all  school  books  employed  by  ministers  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
such  children  of  their  congregations  as  may  attend  the  National  schools,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  transferred 
to,  nor  be  exercised  by  any  one,  without  innovating  upon  our  constitutional  principles,  and  creating  a supre- 
macy over  a church,  the  absolute  parity  of  whose  ministers  is,  and  ever  has  been,  one  of  her  distinguishing  and 
essential  characteristics. 

“ 7.  That  we  cannot  contemplate  without  peculiar  disapprobation  that  part  of  the  proposed  system  which 
requires  any  member  of  the  Synod  that  may  be  called  to  the  Board  to  ‘ encourage’  religious  teachers  in  the 
inculcation  of  doctrines  which  he  must  conscientiously  believe  to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

“ 8.  That,  for  the  reasons  embodied  in  the  four  preceding  resolutions,  the  Metropolitan  Board  has  not  received 
the  approbation,  and  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  this  Synod ; and  that  our  ministers  and  people  are 
earnestly  entreated  to  keep  themselves  totally  unconnected  with  it. 

“ 9.  That  being  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  arising  from  the 
conflicting  opinions,  claims  and  interests  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  which  we  believe  it  impracticable 
for  the  Legislature  ever  to  combine  under  one  system  of  education,  except  by  concessions  of  principle  upon  our 
part  which  we  feel  it  to  be  impossible  for  us  ever  to  make,  yet  feeling  anxious  respectfully  to  suggest  a plan 
that  seems  to  us  calculated  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  the  subject,  we  do  resolve  earnestly 
to  entreat  of  His  Majesty’s  Government,  that  if  they  cannot  patronise  an  unrestricted  Scriptural  education  (the 
only  system  founded  on  Divine  authority),  they  will  be  pleased  totally  to  abstain  from  establishing  any  mono- 
poly of  control  over  teachers  and  school  books,  leaving  these  matters  in  the  hands  of  parents,  to  whom  the  all- 
wise God  has  primarily  committed  the  trust ; and  if  they  cannot  devise  a plan  of  granting  pecuniary  aid,  with- 
out requiring  such  ‘ complete  and  entire  control’  in  return,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  leave  the  support  of 
schools  for  the  poor  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  friends  of  education,  by  which  means  both  we  and 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837).  2 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  1209,  sq. 
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our  people  will  be  preserved  from  every  compromise  of  religious  principle ; and  by  wlucli,  we  doubt  not,  that 
under  the  blessing  of  God  tbe  progress  of  national  education,  as  in  many  instances  experience  has  already 
proved,  will  be  happily  and  efficiently  promoted. 

“ 10.  That  we  shall,  by  a loyal  and  dutiful  and  earnest  address  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  humble  petition 
to  tbe  Commons’  House  of  Parliament,  endeavour  to  dissuade  His  Majesty’s  Government  from  tbe  establish- 
ment of  a system  founded  upon  a supreme  Board,  vested  with  absolute  and  despotic  power ; a measure  which 
we  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy,  and  wliich,  by  its  contemplated  inter- 
ference with  the  integrity  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Scriptures,  we  believe  to  be  opposed  to  the  positive  decla- 
rations of  tbe  Word  of  God.” 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a general  system  of  combined 
secular  and  separate  religious  education  left  no  room  for  separate  negotiation  with  reli- 
gious bodies.  The  Presbyterians,  however,  now  sought  modifications  in  their  own  favour. 
The  Resident  Commissioner  was  an  active  member  of  their  governing  Synod,  and  most 
anxious  to  promote  a solid  coalition.  In  the  autumn  of  ] 832  the  Presbyterian  Synod 
of  Ulster  embodied  tbeir  objections  in  a remonstrance,  and  they  proposed  modifications. 

“ Remonstrance  and  Propositions  of  the  Deputation  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  presented,  after  a 
Conference  with  the  Chief  Secretary  in  Dublin,  1st  September,  1832. 

“ The  deputation  of  tbe  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  appointed  to  confer  with  tbe  Right  Honorable  E.  G.  Stanley 
on  tbe  proposed  system  of  Education  for  Ireland,  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  bis  consideration  the  following 
propositions,  which  they  would  respectfully  but  earnestly  press  upon  the  favourable  attention  of  Government, 
in  order  that  the  Presbyterian  body  may  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  that  system.  In  presenting 
these  propositions,  the  deputation,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  brethren,  uttei-ly  disclaim  all  political 
motives  as  actuating  them  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  system  of  National  education.  On  the  contrary, 
they  feel  the  deepest  gratitude  to  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  public  provision  hitherto  afforded,  and  now 
so  liberally  enlai-ged,  to  the  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  com- 
pels tbe  Synod  to  resist  all  interference  with  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience,  or  of  their  own 
Church  discipline,  both  of  which  they  believe  to  be  infringed  by  the  new  system  of  education.  The  deputation 
beg  leave  respectfully  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Stanley’s  consideration  tbe  following  propositions,  the  first  aiul  fourth 
of  which  they  consider  as  fundamental ; and  if  fully  conceded,  they  are  willing  that,  if  necessary,  the  others 
should  undergo  some  modification: — 

“ I. — That  His  Majesty’s  Government  recognise  the  right  of  all  who  choose  it,  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 
National  schools  in  school  hours. 

“ II. — That  no  person  superintending  any  school  shall,  in  any  case,  prevent  the  exercise  of  this  light  when  it 
is  claimed  by  the  children,  their  parents  or  guardians. 

“ III. — That  while  the  deputation  recognise  the  duty  of  every  Government  to  provide  the  means  of  religious 
instruction,  they  conceive  that  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  of  wliich  the  population 
is  so  widely  divided  in  religious  sentiment,  is  the  privilege  of  free  and  uninterrupted  access  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  divine  origin  of  wliich  all  religious  parties  are  agreed  ; and  therefore,  respectfully  propose,  and 
earnestly  recommend  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  abstain  from  all  further  interference  with  the  religious 
instruction  of  children  in  the  National  schools ; by  which  means  every  idea  of  compulsory  reading  of  the  Bible 
will  be  avoided  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience  will  be  conceded  on  the  other. 

“ IV — That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Presbyterianism  to  admit,  in  any  degree,  the  exercise  of 
such  a power  over  books  of  religious  instruction  as  has  been  vested  in  one  of  their  body,  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Education ; and  the  deputation  are,  therefore,  directed  to  require  that  the  selection  of  books  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  Presbyterian  people  do  remain,  as  heretofore,  in  the  bands  of  minis- 
ters, subject  merely  to  the  control  of  the  Synod. 

“ Y. — That  instead  of  haring  only  one  model  school  in  Dublin,  it  be  recommended  to  Government,  as  a measure 
highly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  education  in  this  country,  to  establish  four  provincial  model  schools,  and  four 
provincial  committees,  with  four  depots  for  books ; and  that  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster  shall 
he  licensed  by  one  of  these  committees  appointed  by  Government ; and  that  no  one  shall  be  oligible  to  the 
charge  of  any  National  school  until  be  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved  of  by  one  of  these  committees. 

“ VI. — The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  schoolmasters  shall  be  vested  in  the  local  patrons,  whether  indivi- 
duals or  committees. 

“ VII. — That  the  choice  of  hooks  for  literary  education  be  vested  in  the  patrons  or  local  committees,  subject 
to  the  approval  of -Government. 

“ Presented  1st  September,  1832." 

The  Irish  Government  in  1832  was.  unwilling  to  accede  to  the  seven  propositions  of  the 
Synod  of  Ulster.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a deputation  was  sent  to  London, 
and  waited  on  Earl  Grey,  Lord  J ohn  Russell,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  Mr.  Littleton,  then 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  To  the  Government  this  deputation  submitted  three  pro- 
positions for  changes  in  the  Board’s  system,  but  failed  in  May  of  1833  to  secure  their 
acceptance.  The  Government  indeed  then  thought  that  the  Presbyterian  propositions 
would  strike  entirely  at  the  principle  of  the  system. 

Propositions  for  modifying  the  National  System  of  Education,  submitted  to  the  Government  in  London,  in 
May,  1833,  by  a Deputation  from  tbe  Synod  of  Ulster. 

“ I. — That  persons  of  all  denominations  shall  have  the  right,  either  jointly  or  separately,  of  applying  to  the 
Board  for  aid. 

II. — That  patrons  of  schools,  on  making  application  for  aid,  shall  fix  the  ordinary  period  of  school  hours, 
and  shall  have  the  right  of  setting  apart  such  portion  or  portions  of  said  school-hours  as  they  may  deem  suffi- 
cient for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“ III. — That  all  children,  whose  parents  or  guardians  may  so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  dur- 
ing the  time  appointed  by  the  patrons ; but  that  no  compulsion  whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  to  read 
or  remain  during  the  reading.” 
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Extract  op  Reply. 

“ It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  recommend  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  any  modification  of  tlie  established  

system  that  would  strike  so  entirely  at  the  principle  of  that  system  as  would  the  adoption  of  these  propositions.” 

Dr.  Cooke,  who  had  served  on  the  deputation  to  London,  gives  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1837,  his  account  of  the  next  steps  taken  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
consequences  which  flowed  from  them. 

“ 6449.  Mr.  Slut/w. — AVliat  was  the  next  step  taken  1 — The  next  steq>  was  to  appoint  a number  of  ministers  nro  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  propositions  of  the  deputation  so  as  to  meet  the  wish  of  Mr.  Garble,  who  was  into  foi«'  whh- 
most  anxious  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Board;  and  to  make  them  solidly 
coalesce  with  ours,  Mr.  Garble  himself  was  appointed  on  that  committee  ; and  we  changed  the  three  propositions, 
without  changing  then-  principle,  into  four,  which  were  subsequently  submitted  to  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  2nd  of  July,  1833,  when  the  committee  of  which  I have  spoken  made  the  following 
report : — ‘ That  they  had  met  agreeably  to  the  appointment  of  the  Synod,  and  agreed  to  recommend  the  following- 
propositions  for  the  adoption  of  the  body : — 1.  That  after  examining  the  various  documents  in  which  the  new 
system  of  National  education  was  originally  described,  and  subsequently  modified,  the  mind  of  this  Synod,  as 
expressed  and  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  January  and  June,  1832,  remains  unchanged.  2.  That  we  feel 
most  anxious  to  obtain  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  such  modifications  of  the  system  as  may  enable  om- 
ministers  and  people,  without  compromise  of  principle,  to  avail  themselves  of  Government  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  schools.  3.  That  having  considered  the  three  propositions  submitted  to  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  London  by  our  deputation  in  May  last,  and  approving  and  adopting  the  principle  of  them,  we 
agree  to  submit  them  anew,  in  the  following  modified  form  : — Proposition  I.  That  the  ministers  and  people  of 
this  church,  without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  church,  shall  enjoy  the 
right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to  schools,  by  a statement  of  the  constitution  and  regulations 
of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them ; but  in  tins  proposition  we  recognise  the 
right  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  regulations  and  decide  accordingly.  Proposition  II.  That  it  shall  bo  the 
right  of  all  parents  to  require  of  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  to  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  a 
convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or  some  other  whom  the 
parents  may  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend  the  reading.  Proposition  III.  That  all  children,  whose  parents 
and  guardians  so  direct,  shall  daily  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  during  the  period  appointed ; but  that  no  compul- 
sion whatever  be  employed  to  induce  others  either  to  read  or  remain  during  the  reading.  Proposition  IY.  That 
every  use  of  school-rooms  be  vested  in  the  local  patrons  or  committees,  subject,  iu  case  of  abuse,  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  Boai-d.  4.  That  our  moderator  and  clei-k,  with  Drs.  Hanna  and  Oooke,  Messrs.  Stewart,  Hay,  E.  Reid, 

John  Brown,  sen.,  Pax-k,  Morgan,  Gray,  and  Bax-nett  be  a committee  to  submit  these  propositions  to  His  Majesty’s 
Govex-nmeixt,  and  respectfully  and  earnestly  to  xuge  their  consideration.  5.  That  whilst  we  entertain  a well- 
founded  hope  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  trill  be  pleased  to  adopt  the  modifications  proposed  by  this  Synod, 
we  do,  iu  the  meantime,  aixd  pending  the  negocintions,  exhort  our  ministers,  elders,  aixd  people  still  to  abstain 
from  all  connexion  with  the  Board ; aixd  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  whilst  we  desire  not  to  interfere  -with  the 
private  judgment  of  individual  brethren,  yet  no  member  of  this  Synod,  at  present  connected,  or  that  may  iu  the 
meantime  connect  himself  with  the  Board,  is  to  he  understood  as  acting  in  our  name,  or  under  our  authority  and 
sanction.  G.  That  should  His  Majesty’s  Government  be  pleased  to  accede  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  this 
Synod,  our  moderator  and  the  committee  ai-e  instructed  to  take  the  most  efficient  measures  to  communicate  tlxe 
matter  to  our  sevex-al  Presbyteries.  It  was  moved  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  That  this  Synod  approve  of  and 
adopt  these  x-esolutions  recommended  by  the  committee.  It  was  then  moved  and  agreed  to,  That  the  committee 
appointed  to  act  with  the  moderator  in  this  matter  be  requested  to  meet  forthwith,  and  prepare  petitions  to  both 
Houses  of  Pai-liament,  founded  upon  the  foregoing  resolutions,  praying  such  modifications  in  the  new  system  of 
National  education  as  may  meet  the  views  of  this  Synod.  That  the  petitions  be  entrusted  to  Earl  Grey  in  the 
Lords,  and  to  tlio  Right  Hon.  T.  Spring  Rice  in  the  Commons.” 

“ 6450.  Mr.  Seijeant  Jhdi. — Were  those  two  last  i-csolutious,  the  5tlx  and  the  6th,  transmitted  to  the  Cora-  proposed  as 
mittee  1 — The  four  pi-opositions  are  contained  in  our  i-esolution  No.  3 ; then,  after  this,  followed  two  other  new  1 asis 
resolutions.  Pi^l.viorlan 

“ 6453.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Did  this  refer  to  the  whole  point  in  dispute  between  the  Synod  and  the  Boai-d ? — Those  sc|.^,u 
propositions  afforded  a modified  system,  setting  aside,  in  our  interpretation  of  them,  cveiy  obnoxious  principle 
of  the  system ; according  to  our  interpretation  they  embraced  the  whole  system,  which  I am  ready  at  any  time 
to  state  to  the  Committee,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  understand  the  matter,  and  to  intei-pret  the  minds  of  ray 
bretlu-en ; they  neutralized  evei-ything  that  was  obnoxioxis,  and  established  a system  on  a new  basis  entirely 
for  ourselves ; and  we  acknowledged  and  recognised  nothing  in  the  system  after  those  pi-opositions,  because  and  accepted, 
those  propositions  neuti-alized  or  modified  the  whole. 

“ 6454.  Tlxei-e  was  a xninxxte  of  the  Boax-d  made  with  reference  to  those  general  pi-opositions,  in  which  they 
stated  that  the  Commissionei-s  were  of  opinion  that  the  propositions  did  not  contain  anything  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  tlxe  system  of  education  committed  to  their  charge,  was  there  not? — Yes. 

“ 6455.  Did  you  conceive,  in  consequence  of  that,  that  those  fotu-  propositions  were  acceded  to  by  the  Com- 
missioners ? — We  should  believe  that  our  plan  had  been  agx-eed  to  bond  JuU,  provided  the  Commissioners  had 
not,  in  the  meantime,  made  a new  system  altogethei-.  The  Synod  and  Commissioners  seemed  to  me  to  be 
like  persons  that  proposed  to  come  to  peace,  hut  wex-e  drawn  up  with  their  armies  opposite  and  in  hostility 
to  each  other,  and  they  agi-ee  to  make  peace  while  holding  the  ax-mies  in  the  same  position ; but  the  one  ax-my 
in  the  meantime,  in  the  night,  txu-ns  the  flank  of  the  othei-.  The  Commissionei-s  took  a little  time  in  giving 
an  answer ; and  they  took  eax-e  in  the  meantime  to  make  a new  system,  by  which  they  turned  every  Dr.  Cooke 
point  we  put  forwai-d,  and  they  stood  ready  to  say  that  they  admitted  the  propositions,  but  then  the  propositions  ffi'iika  changes 
were  made  for  the  old  system,  and  not  the  new  one  ; we  should  have  required  to  make  new  propositions  befoi-e  ‘"1[ie0“r<1’” 
we  could  meet  tlieir  new  system. 

“ 6456.  Lord  Stanley. — Have  the  goodness  to  explain  what  you  consider  the  new  system  as  contradistin- 
guished from  that  to  which  your  propositions  wex-e  applied,  and  which  you  conceive  to  have  been  changed  1 
— I shall  do  so,  and  state  it  only  on  the  authoi-ity  of  facts  which  must  be  before  the  Committee  in  documents, 
for  I pi-esume  the  Committee  have  before  them  all  the  documents  which  have  been  the  rules  of  the  Board  at 
any  time : if  they  are,  as  I pi-esume  they  must  he,  befoi-e  them,  the  Committee  will  then  see  tlxe  changes  the 
i-ules  underwent. 

“ 6457.  Mr.  Shaw. — Mr..  Carlile  stated,  in  his  answer  to  question  42,  that  he  considered  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners considered  those  pi-opositions  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  regulations  of  the 

i.  H 
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Board,  but  that  the  acceding  to  those  propositions  rendered  a modification  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
necessary  1 — That  is  the  amoimt  of  what  Mr.  Carlile  told  me  upon  the  occasion,  when,  to  my  great  amaze- 
ment, I saw  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  which  came  conjointly  with  a declaration  that  they  had  acceded  to 
our  propositions.  I found  that  our  propositions  were  never  made  for  the  new  system  ; they  were  made  for 
the  original  system,  or  at  least  such  as  we  thought  it  then,  either  to  neutralize  or  to  modify  it:  but  before 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  adopted  or  acceded  to  our  propositions,  they  made  changes  by  which  they 
set  aside  everything  we  had  previously  gained.  , 

“ 6458.  Will  you  direct  your  attention  to  the  first  proposition,  which  was,— 4 That  the  ministers  and  people 
of  this  Church,  without  the  necessary  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  Church,  shall 
enjoy  the  right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to  schools  by  a statement  of  the  constitution 
and  regulations  of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them ; but  in  this  proposition 
we  recognise  the  right  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  regulations  and  decide  accordingly  ’ ? — As  we  understood 
the  original  regulations  of  the  Board,  persons  that  were  officially  connected  with  the  school,  as  clergymen  oi 
any  denomination,  had  applied  for  the  school,— it  might  be  the  rector  or  the  Presbyterian  minister,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  any  other  who  had  applied  for  it, — but  we  considered  the  system  .os  making  the 
persons  who  had  so  applied  the  official  overseers  of  the  school.  Now  we  negotiated  for  a right  to  apply  to 
the  Board  by  ourselves,  and  consequently  a Roman  Catholic  priest  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  government 
of  our  schools.  We  have  no  objection  to  admit  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  as  one  of  the  public,  into  our  schools ; 
but  the  great  body  of  us,  I will  not  say  all,  have  very  strong  conscientious  scruples  against  recognising  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  any  official  form ; but  we  found  the  Board  had  made  a rule  that  completely 
destroyed  our  proposition,  for  before  they  accepted  it,  they  made  a regulation  that  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
was,  ex  officio,  visitor  of  the  school,  with  this  exception,  that  he  should  not  interrupt  the  business  of  the 
school,  which  of  course  he  could  not,  consequently  we  were  completely  foiled ; we  had  not  got  rid  of  what  we 
considered  a conscientious  objection  to  the  system ; we  must,  before  getting  the  public  money,  acknowledge 
the  right  of  a Roman  Catholic  priest  officially  to  visit  our  school  whenever  he  pleased,  and  that  we  could  not  do. 

“ 6459.  Lord  Stanley. — Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  rule  which  recognises  tire  right  of  clergy- 
men of  any  persuasion  to  visit  any  National  schools,  not  interrupting  the  business,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original  plan  ? — What  we  understood,  but  we  might  be  wrong  in  that,  was,  that  the  school  was  under  the  super- 
intendence officially  of  those  who  established  it.  We  never  supposed  that  anyone  was  excluded ; that  wo  had 
any  right  to  shut  the  door  against  the  public  while  we  received  the  public  money  : but  we  did  not  conceive 
any  man  had  an  official  right  to  be  a ruler  or  a governor  of  a school  unless  he  applied  for  it.  We  might  be 
wrong  in  that ; but  that  was  our  idea. 

« 6460.  In  the  original  letter  of  instructions  there  was  no  distinct  declaration  that  the  clergy  of  different 
persuasions  should  be  entitled  to  visit  the  schools  ? — So  we  under-stood,  unless  those  who  united  to  apply  for 
tire  schools,  who  might  consider  them,  in  a certain  degree,  under  their  own  tutorage. 

“ 6461-2.  It  was  in  July,  1833,  that  alteration  was  made  ? — It  was  made  immediately  before  the  answer 
from  the  Board  ; it  was  made  intermediately  between  the  construction  of  our  four  propositions  and  the  professed 
acknowledgment  or  recognition  of  those  propositions.  That  is  one  of  those  modifications  of  which  Mr.  Carlile 
had  told  me,  and  one  of  those  which  now,  it  appears  he  has  stated,  became  necessary  in  consequence  of  having 
acceded  to  our  four  propositions." 

Thus  the  four  Presbyterian  propositions  were  accepted  by  the  Prime  Minister  upon  30th 
July,  and  their  acceptance  by  Government  was  communicated  to  the  National  Board  by  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  upon  the  24th  August  1833.  Two  days  later  the  Commis- 
sioners acquiesced  in  them  as  containing  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
their  system.  The  examination  of  lh*.  Cooke  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837 
establishes  the  dates  and  sequence  of  events. 

“ 6654.  Mr.  Shew.'. — Have  you  seen  a letter  signed  by  Moses  Finlay,  Moderator,  bearing  date  the  24th 
August,  1833,  dated  from  Lakeview,  Newry? — Yes. 

“ 6655.  That  was  a letter  written  by  Mr.  Finlay,  at  the  desire  of  the  committee? — Yes. 

“ 6656.  That  letter  sets  forth  the  four  propositions  to  which  you  have  already  referred  ? — Yes. 

“ 6657.  It  likewise  states,  that  the  committee  have  also  instructed  him,  Mr.  Finlay,  to  send  forward  to  the 
Board,  Earl  Grey’s  reply  to  the  above  propositions,  which  was  in  these  words,  4 1 have  read  with  great  atten- 
tion the  four  resolutions  extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  assembled  in  June  and 
July,  1833,  and  am  happy  to  say,  I see  nothing  in  them  which  may  not  be  agreed  to,  as  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  general  principles  on  which  the  new  system  of  education  is  founded ; I trust  therefore,  that  all 
objections  being  now  removed,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  full  attainment  of  those  benefits  for  which  that 
system  was  introduced  V — Yes. 

“ 6658.  The  letter  then  goes  on  to  give  a form  of  application,  as  the  basis  on  which  the  committee  would 
recommend  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  to  apply  for  aid  for  their  schools,  as  follows  : 1 We,  the 

undersigned,  have  been  appointed  a committee,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a school,  and  the  following  are  the 
principles  by  which  it  shall  be  regulated : 1st.  The  school  shall  be  opened  at  nine  o'clock  each  day  in  the  week, 
and  be  continued  till  three.  2nd.  Dui-ing  the  first  hour,  such  children  as  are  so  directed  by  their  parents, 
shall  repeat  a portion  of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  on  Saturdays  they  shall  repeat  all  they  have  learned 
during  the  week.  3rd.  Parents  shall  be  requested  to  state,  when  their  children  enter  school,  what  portion  of 
the  day  they  may  consider  sufficient  for  them  to  employ  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  such  arrangements  shall 
be  made  as  shall  secure  them  that  privilege ; but  no  compulsion  whatever  shall  be  employed  to  induce  other's  to 
read  or  to  remain  during  the  reading  ’ ? — Yes. 

44  6659.  That  letter  was  dated  on  the  24th  of  August,  1833  ? — Yes. 

“ 6660.  When  does  the  minute  of  the  Board,  that  refers  to  the  four  propositions,  bear  date? — The  26th  of  A ugust. 

44  6661.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  wrote  a letter  referring  to  that  minute,  beating  date  the  27th 
of  August,  1833? — Yes.  . ^ 

“ 6662.  Consequently  the  dates,  both  of  the  minute  itself,  that  being  the  26th  of  August,  and  Mr.  Kelly’s 
letter  of  the  27th  of  August,  were  subsequent  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Finlay,  which  bears  date  on  the  24th  of 
August? — Yes.” 

“Extract  of  the  Board’s  Minute  thereon,  dated  August  26,  1833. 

44  The  Commissioners  having  considered  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  thus  submitted  to  them,  are 
of  opinion  that  these  propositions  do  not  contain  anything  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  system  of 
Education  committed  to  their  charge : and  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  approved  thereof,  they 
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will  receive  applications  from  the  patrons  of  schools  in  conformity  thereto,  and  grant  aid  upon 
queries  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  put,  satisfactorily  answered. 


having  such 


“T.  F.  Kelly,  Secretary." 

- “ The  following  letter,  addressed  to  a minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  will  further  explain  the  previous  views 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  substance  of  these  propositions  : 

T1  , . . , “Education  Office,  July  25,  1833. 

‘ bin, — 1 bad  the  honour  ot  submitting  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant 
in  which  you  desire  to  know  whether  aid  can  be  extended  by  them  towards  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school’ 
the  business  of  which  you  state  to  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner,  namely,  that  it  opens  at  ten  o'clock 
and  closes  at  three ; that  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  until  two  each  day,  is  confined  to  the  usual  literary 
education;  that  the  books  used  by  the  children  are  those  formerly  supplied  by  the  Kildare-place  Society;  that 
the  last  hour  is  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  such  pupils  as  are  advanced  to 
an  Old  and  New  Testament  class,  if  permitted  by  their  parents  to  join  in  such  an  exercise  ; and  those  who  are 
not  so  advanced,  or  who  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  may  either  pursue  the  usual 
routine  of  business  of  the  school,  or  retire  if  they  please,  and  that  Saturday  is  employed  hi  directing  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  not  entered  a Scripture  class,  to  what  they  may  have  been  doing  during  the  week 
and  in  catechising  those  who  have,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Commissioner  having  considered 
your  letter,  desire  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school  appear  to  them  to  agree 
in  principle  with  those  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  rule  that  the  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day, 
except  Saturday,  should  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  tbc  Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such  children  only  as  arc  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend 
be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all  others  do  then  retire ; and  -with  respect  to  the  exercises  on 
Saturday,  it  also  is  compatible  with  their  rules,  provided  that  those  children  only  shall  attend  upon  that  duv 
whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall  join  in  reading  or  receiving  distraction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; so  that  aii 
opportunity  be  thus  afforded  for  all  others  to  receive  such  religious  instruction,  at  that  time,  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  shall  provide  for  them.  As  you  mention  that  you  occasionally  visit  the  school,  to  mark  the 
progress  and  administer  such  instruction  as  the  circumstance  and  capacity  of  the  children  may  require,  the 
Commissioners  desire  me  to  observe,  tliat  it  is  of  the  essence  of  them  rales  that  religious  instruction  should  be 
given  only  at  tlie  time  specifically  appointed  for  that  purpose ; and  that  children  whose  parents  do  not  direct 
them  to  be  present  at  it,  should  previously  retire.  The  Commissioners  having  thus  explained  them  views,  and 
anticipating  that  you  will  conform  to  them,  direct  me  to  signify  them  readiness  to  make  a grant  towards  the 
support  of  the  Temple  Mecting-liouse  school  on  your  returning  the  paper  which  I herewith  transmit,  properly 
filled  and  signed.  “ I have  the  honour  to  he,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ (Signed)  Thomas  F.  Kelly,  Secretary.” 


The  course  of  these  negotiations  demands  close  attention.  In  May,  1833,  the 
Government  rejected  three  propositions  offered  by  the  Presbyterians,  because  they  con- 
sidered them  to  strike  entirely  at  the  principle  of  the  system.  Upon  this  the  Synod 
of  Ulster  appointed  a committee  of  ministers,  including  Mr.  Garble,  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  they  “changed  the  three  propositions,  without  changing  their 
principle,  into  four.”  The  four  propositions,  though  identical  in  principle  with 
the  three  propositions  which  had  been  rejected  in  May  as  “striking  entirely  at  the 
principle  of  the  system,”  were  accepted  in  August  as  “in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  new  system  of  education  is  founded.”  Proceedings  so 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  create  a surmise  that  the  proposals  of  peace  must  have 
been  offered  in  one  sense  and  accepted  in  another.  And  such  appears  to  have  been 
actually  the  case.  The  Board  in  accepting  the  Presbyterian  propositions  saved  the 
right  to  have  “such  queries1  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  to  put  satisfactorily 
answered.”  But  the  Presbyterians  founded  a claim  to  exemption  from  all  such  queries 
upon  the  reply2  of  Lord  Grey,  30th  July.  They  held  that  in  consequence  of  the 
approval  of  their  propositions,  they  were  bound  solely  by  the  constitution  and  regula- 
tions of  their  schools,  as  set  forth  in  them  applications  for  aid,  and  not  by  the  “ printed 
regulations  and  directions  of  the  Board,3  in  which  there  were  several  matters  which 
appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  their  propositions.”  But 
the  Board  decided  that — 


“ Their  rides  and  regulations  must  furnish  the  standard  by  which  they  will  judge  of  all  applications  made  to 
them  for  schools,  and  that  by  consequence,  if  the  answers  made  to  the  queries  in  any  application  appear  to  them 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  those  rides  and  regulations,  aid  must  be  withheld."4 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Presbyterians  accused  the  Board  of  neutralizing  the 
benefit  of  concessions  made  in  them  favour  by  the  Government.  Dr.  Cooke  adduces5 
proof  of  these  complaints  : — 

“ 6504.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ball. — You  were  understood  to  say  you  did  call  their  attention  to  the  subject  1 — I think 
we  did  call  their  attention  to  the  whole  subject  sufficiently  in  the  letter  dated  February  18th,  1 834,  addressed  to 
T.  F.  Kelly,  esq. : — ‘ Sin, — The  letter  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  submitted  to  the  oommittee  of  the 
General  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  I have  been  instructed  by  them  to  return  the  following  reply  : — When  the  Synod 
submitted  their  four  propositions,  it  will  be  obvious  that  they  were  intended  as  the  sole  basis  on  which  they  pro- 
posed to  put  schools  under  the  management  of  the  Board;  yet  while  His  Majesty's  Government  has  fully  and  unre- 
servedly complied  with  these  propositions,  the  Board  has  appended  to  them  such  conditions  as  not  only  to 
neutralize  but  to  destroy  them.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  will  appear  from  the  following  contrast,  to 
which  the  committee  beg  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Board  : — 1st.  The  Synod  requires,  in  proposition 
first,  that  their  ministers  and  people  should  have  the  right  of  applying  for  aid,  by  a statement  of  the  constitu- 

1 Board’s  Minute  of  August-26,.1833.  a Commons’  Committee  (11337),  q.  6601. 

3 Ibid.,  6548.  4 Ibid.,  6577.  • Ibid.,  6504. 
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t-ion  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  accompanied  with  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them.  In  addition  to  this 
the  Board  demands  an  answer  to  queries,  thereby  annexing  a new  condition  annulling  the  Synod’s  right  of 
applying  by  a statement,  &e.,  and  rendering  the  propositions  perfectly  nugatory. 

And  likewise  the  Moderator  of  the  year,  Rev.  J.  Brown  : — 

“ Do  you  wish  to  give  anv  explanation  of  what  you  said  as  to  your  believing  that  the  Board  had  miscon- 
ceived your  propositions  ? — .With  respect  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  I was  interrupted  when  I stated  that 
we  thought  we  had  secured  to  the  people  of  our  persuasion  the  right  of  having  their  children  taught  during 
the  whole  of  the  stated  school  hours  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  we  found  by  the  instructions  given  by  the 
Board  that  there  were  four  hours  during  which  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  read.’’1 

Dr.  Uooke  says  : — 2 

“ 6543.  Mr.  Serjeant  Ball. — The  very  first  objection  you  state  is  your  objection  to  answering  the  queries?-  - 
Tho  objection  is  not  to  our  answering,  but  to  the  Board’s  asking.  I am  glad  the  Committee  have  asked  me  so 
many  questions,  for  it  helps  my  memory ; it  was  perfectly  known  to  the  Board  that  our  objection  was  not  to 
the  schools  being  open  to  the  public.  I now  distinctly  recollect  that  Mr.  Carlile  was  in  the  Synod  at  the  time 
when  the  matter  was  discussed  about  the  openness  of  the  schools  ; when  we  were  discussing  the  proposition 
of  which  lie  was  the  Iona  fide  framer  ; he  was  in  reality  the  father  and  mother  of  it;  and  that  in  that  dis- 
cussion it  was  distinctly  stated  that  our  objection  was  to  recognising  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
such  ; but  that  we  had  no  objection  to  leaving  our  schools  open  to  the  public ; that  His  Majesty’s  Government 
had  a right  to  require  the  inspection  by  the  public;  that  was  distinctly  discussed  when  he  was  present.” 

The  Presbyterians  obtained  that  the  obnoxious  queries,  though  asked,  need  not  be 
answered.  Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary,  explains  this  : — 

“ 3140.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  Committee  understood  from  Mr.  Carlile,  a member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  a 
member  of  the  Board,  there  were  certain  queries  which  it  was  conceived  might  give  rise  to  jealousy  and  bad  feel- 
iug  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  if  specific  answers  were  required ? — I gave  my  answer 
with  reference  to  what  I considered  the  Board's  .agreement  as  to  the  pro  positions  of  the  Synod.  The  first  of  those 
propositions  involves,  certainly,  a concession  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  as  applicants,  which  no  other  body  of  ap- 
plicants has ; and  on  that  ground,  if  the  answer  to  query  No.  15  was  founcl  to  be  left  blank,  I should  not  return 
the  queries  to  that  Presbyterian  clergyman  to  have  it  answered. 

“ 3150.  If  you  turn  to  page  134,  query  15,  you  will  find  that  query  has  reference  to  that  very  point, 
namely,  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  Church,  and  that  is  the  only  query  among 
the  entire  number  to  which  in  italics  is  noted  or  appended  * Answer  this  specifically’  '1 — I see  that  is  so. 

“ 3151.  Notwithstanding  that  note  to  that  query,  it  is  a query  you  allow  to  he,  in  the  case  of  the  members 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster-,  passed  over  without  any  specific  answer  1— -Yes ; the  Board  have  agreed,  by  minute,  to 
the  adoption  of  those  propositions ; and  though  the  Synod  as  a body  have  professed  to  break  off  from  any 
connexion  with  the  Board,  the  members  of  the  Synod,  as  individuals,  have  from  time  to  time  applied  and 
received  aid ; and  in  regard  to  them  this  question  has,  for  the  reason  stated,  always  been  suffered  to  remain 
unreplied  to. 

“3152.  You  still  retain  the  same  forms,  there  being  still  those  words  in  italics,  ‘Answer  this  query 
specifically’  1 — Yes,  they  may  reply  to  it ; we  do  not  like  to  send  them  a set  of  queries  without  it,  but  if  they  do 
not  answer  it,  in  consequence  of  their  propositions  being  acceded  to,  we  do  not  notice  it.”3 

The  four  propositions  of  the  Presbyterians  were  designed  to  remove  these  causes 
of  complaint.  By  establishing  the  right  of  Presbyterians  to  apply  for  aid  to  their 
schools  without  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers  or  members  of  any  other  Church, 
they  conceived  that  the  parish  priest  would  have  no  official  relation  towards  the  schools ; 
and,  by  applying  for  aid  by  a statement  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  their 
schools  without  the  concurrence  of  others,  the  Moderator  imagined  that,  while  a portion 
of  the.  stated  school  hours  was  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  (which  was  one 
of  their  demands),  children  would  be  free  at  any  of  the  other  hours  to  produce  and  read 
their  Bibles,  under  their  parents’  direction.4  In  undertaking  to  employ  no  compulsion 
to  induce  other  than  Presbyterian  children  either  to  read  the  Bible  or  remain  during 
the  reading,  they  considered  that  the  responsibility  of  withdrawing  themselves  during 
the  convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school  hours  set  apart  for  reading 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  thrown  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils ; and  that  by  claiming 
for  the  local  patrons  or  committees  every  use  of  Presbyterian  school-rooms,  they  had 
refused  the  priest  any  right  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school-house  to  the 
children  of  his  flock  attending  the  school,  and  had  secured  to  their  own  ministers  the 
privilege  of  preaching  or  praying  therein. 

A sense  widely  different  was  put  by  the  Board  upon  the  four  propositions.  Mr. 
Carlile  considered  that,  since  no  explicit  objection  was  stated  in  the  propositions,  the 
Presbyterians  consented  to  grant  the  use  of  their  school-rooms  to  the  priest  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  belonging  to  his  flock  : — 

“ 360.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  conceive  they  would  have  been  parties  to  an  agreement  by  which  other  religious 
instruction  than  that  which  they  approved  ; for  instance,  that  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  their  schools, 
would  have  been  allowed? — I conceive  by  their  presenting  those  modifications  as  the  only  ones  they  desired, 
they  did  agree  to  that. 

“ 379.  Will  you  refer  to  No.  G of  the  explanatory  document,  in  page  15  of  the  hook : ‘ The  Board  understand 
that  the  times  for  religious  instruction  are  to  be  determined  by  the  local  patrons  and  conductors  of  schools ; the 
power  vested  in  the  Board  on  that  subject  being  merely  to  see  that  at  least  one  week-day  in  the  week  is  set 
apart  for  that  purpose ; they  also  understand  that  the  religious  instruction  given  may  or  may  not  be  in  the 

1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  190.  2 Commons'  Committee  (1837).  3 Ibid. 

* Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  185. 
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school-room,  the  choice  of  the  place  being  left  to  tile  pastors  of  the  children  but  that  libertv  i.  t„  „„  ■ , 
to  them  to  aasomblc  the  children  of  their-  respective  fleets  in  the  echool-room,  if  tlcy  see  L'  Do  von 
that  the  Synod  of  Ulster  would  agree  to  that  restriction  *-It  appeals  to  me  they  did  agree  to  it  by  M .S 
t0  ?,J3lv  ‘Uil  “0t  °bj“t  11  f “S'  PCCl'CSrtions,  therefore  I am  bound  to  suppose  they  screed  to  it 

■•380.  Yon  bernga  member  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  yourself,  do  yon  eoneeive  that,  eoLEly  frith  their 
principles,  they  would  ag.ee  to  securing  a liberty  to  the  members  of  the  Komail  Catholic  peisuasion  to 
assemble  the  children  j.rth  then-  ministers,  the  school-room  of  the  National  school,  for  roli-dou  SSL  . 

JSsXi^Lis,  z :trmto  u **“  - * *>**•  <s 

th;41.avrt"w:,^JtS  ^nfIueatio„mUy ; 

•■  382  Do  you  eoneeive  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  small  be  properly  construed  in  putting  toot 
construction  upon  them? — I conceive  so.  r 1 J * o uiau 

pvopositioiniCCOn,U1°  ^ 1>nncil’les  ^ know  nothing  of  their  principles  on  that  subject,  but  by  their 

“ 385.  Mr.  Shaw.— By  the  fourth  of  their  propositions  they  require,  ‘That  every  use  of  school-rooms  be 
Va^fir“  Tie  l0Ca}  Pa^nfi ' of  coranntteos,  subject,  in  case  of  abuse,  to  the  cognizance  of  tin;  Board  ’?— Precisely  so 
V(r38b:  ?oufolimt'7  that  fou,rth  l>,'0l,0Sltion,  do  you  conceive  they  would  have  permitted  persons  of 

tUffeienoi  eligioas  persuasions  from  themselves  to  givo  separate  religions  instruction  on  the  days  set  apart  to  the 
tothat  reflation11111011  ^ ^ Say  tlUt’  hftvlllS  reference  to  the  propositions,  they  made  no  objection 

“ 387.  Do  you  believe  that  in  any  instance  they  have  complied  with  it? — I do  not  know  that  they  have  in 
any  instance  refused  to  comply  with  it.  J 

“ 388.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  they  have  complied  with  it? — I cannot  say  that  I know  an 
instance  where  it  has  been  either  complied  with  or  refused. 

“ 389.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  consistent  with  their  principles  to  comply  with  it  ? — I can  know  nothing 
about  their  principles  on  that  point,  further  than  as  they  appeal-  here.”1  ° 


Compliance  was  unlikely ; for  Dr.  Cooke  tells  the  House  of  Commons 

“ 6470.  Lord  Manley.— Are  you  to  be  understood  that  von  would  not  object  to  a clergyman  of  any 
being  allowed  to  come  into  the  school,  provided  ho  did  not  interfere  in  the  ordinary  business  1—f  ‘have  no 
objection  to  stating  that  the  school  must,  at  all  times,  be  open  to  all  persons  ; but  the  official  visitor  cannot  be 
a ivouian  Catholic  clergyman  in  a school  established  by  Presbyterians ; that  is  a principle  too  lax  for  me.” 


And  when  asked  concerning  Mr.  Carlile’s  assumption  of  the  Synod’s  concurrence,  he 
gives  an  emphatic  negative  : — 

“ C770.  Do  you  think  they  would  agree  to  it? — There  is  no  point  on  which  I am  more  confident  than  that 
they  never  agreed  to  it,  never  contemplated  it,  and  never  will  agree  to  it ; and  as  a test  whether  I am  rkdit  or 
wrong,  the  Synod  meets  to-morrow,  I put  Mr.  Carlile  to  the  test  to  move  such  agreement,  and  I am  satisfied  if 
he  does  move  it,  he  will  not  find  twenty  ministers  or  elders  to  vote  for  it  out  of  500  or  more  who  may  be  present.” 

And  Rev.  II.  W.  Rogers,  Moderator  in  1837,  tells  the  House  of  Lords  at  length:— 3 

“ Is  your  objection  that  you  do  not  think  you  could  be  a party  to  allowing  a religious  education  to  be  given 
by  persons  of  a religion  different  from  your  own,  or  is  it  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  exclusively  you  confine 
that  principle  ? — I apply  that  principle  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

“ That  religion  is  not  consistent  with  your  conscientious  principles,  and  you  do  not  consider  that  any  Board  of 
Education  ought  to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  Roman  Catholics?-— My  religious  feeling  is,  that 
uniting  myself  to  the  National  Board  would  bind  me  to  be  indirectly  a party  in  teaching  Homan  Catholic 
doctrines. 

“Though  it  were  out  of  school  hours,  and  the  whole  of  the  children  of  your  community  were  absent? — I have 
given  my  answer. 

“ Did  you  think  that  if  you  agreed  to  that  query  you  should  be  bound  to  approve  of  the  teaching  of  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines  ? — I believe  it  would  bind  me  to  afford  every  convenience,  and  so  far  give  my  countenance 
to  principles  I disapprove  of. 

“ Is  it  your  opinion,  as  a religious  person,  that  it  would  be  a violation  of  Christian  duty  to  be  instrumental  in 
having  any  religious  instruction  given  to  Roman  Catholics  by  ministers  of  their  own  persuasion  ? — Perhaps  your 
Lordship  will  put  the  question  in  this  form — to  be  party  with  a Roman  Catholic  in  teaching  what  I believe  as 
a Protestant,  to  be  error. 

“You  say  you  object  to  being  made  a party  to  it;  but  does  your  principle  go  to  the  Board  of  Education 
directing  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  Roman  Catholics  by  individuals  of  their  own  persuasion  ? 
— I could  not  be  a party  to  such  an  arrangement,  conscientiously. 

“That  is,  you  could  not  put  yourself  into  communication  with  a board  which  maintained  such  a principle  as 
that? — What  I mean  to  state  is,  that  I conscientiously  could  not  feel  myself  justified  in  entering  into  arrange- 
ments that  would  bind  me  to  open  a door,  and  to  provide  facilities,  and  give  countenance  so  far  to  any  individual 
in  teaching  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  denomination. 

“ It  comes  to  this,  that  you  would  not  sutler  your  school  to  be' in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Education 
unless  they  gave  up  the  notion  of  separate  religious  instruction  being  given  by  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  ? — I believe  it  would  relieve  us  from  a great  difficulty  if  that  were  given  up. 

“You  state  this  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ; you  would  not  apply  it  to  other  religions  ; the 
members  of  the  different  classes  of  Dissenters,  for  instance,  an  Unitarian  congregation ; would  you  connect 
yourself  with  a board  which  allowed  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  an  Unitarian  minister  to  the 
child  of  a person  professing  Unitarian  doctrines? — I would  object  to  whatever  would  in  any  way  require  others 
who  had  conscientious  objections  to  be  parties  to  such  teaching. 

“ In  short,  you  would  object  to  being  in  connexion  with  a board  which  sanctioned  the  teaching  of  any  system 
of  religion  differing  from  your  own? — In  the  essential  doctrines. 

“ In  what  you  consider  to  be  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  ? — Yes. 

“ Is  your  meaning  that  you  should  object  to  be  a party  in  affording  facilities  to  the  teaching  any  religious 
doctrines  which  you  consider  to  be  at  variance  with  the.  fundamentals  of  Christianity  ?—  Certainly. 

1 Commons’  Committee  (1837).  a Lords’  Committee  (1837),  pp.  213-216. 
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“ You  liave  beea  asked  -whether  you  would  refuse  to  connect  yourself  with  a board  which  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  religious  education  of  Roman  Catholics;  that  query  sheet  ls  addressed  to  particular  pewous,  many  of 
them  requiring  aid  towards  building,  therefore  they  must  be  themselves  contributors  towards  the  building  of 
the  schools ; thev  must  supply  funds  for  the  erection  of  schools.  Is  it  your  meaning  that  you  would  not  assist 
in  supplying  tlie' fund  for  the'  building  of  schools  in  which  doctrines  which  you  consider  fundamentally  incorrect 
are  taught  ? — I should  conceive  that  were  I to  answer  the  question  of  the  Board  which  relates  to  separate  reli- 
gious instruction  in  the  affirmative,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  of  my  having  erected  or  aided  to  erect  the 
school-house,  my  conduct  would  be  still  more  inconsistent  and  equivocal  in  relation  to  duty. 

« Do  you  coniine  vour  objection  to  cases  in  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  m the  building  of  schools, 
or  do  you  object  to  those  built  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  taught  by  their 
own  ministers'?— If  I may  he  allowed  to  explain  my  meaning  by  fact,  I feel  conscientious  difficulties  against 
aiding  in  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  inculcation  of  a system  that  I believe  to  be  radically  erroneous ; and  1 
do  not  generally  ask  contributions  from  persons  attached  to  such  systems,  last  I should  be  brought  iuto  the 
awkward  circumstance  of  having  to  refuse  such  persons  again. 

“The  Committee  refer  to  houses  for  schools? — The  principle,  I apprehend,  is  of  general  application. 

“ Do  you  object  generally  to  the  system  of  religious  instruction  of  Pvoman  Catholics  by  their  pastors,  and  to 
be  in  union  with  a school  which  docs  that ? — I do. 

« If  the  principle  is  laid  down  that  no  conscientious  Protestant,  such  as  you  are,  can  be  a party,  in  the  sense 
in  which  yon  use  the  word  ‘ party,’  to  give  facilities  for  the  teaching  Roman  Catholic  children  the  principles 
of  their  own  religion  by  Roman  Catholic  pastors,  will  not  the  consequence  of  that  he,  that  there  cannot  he  u 
joint  system  of  education  for  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it  will  shut  out  the  Roman 
Catholics  from  religious  education  in  their  own  creed  ? — According  to  my  view  it  will  shut  out  teachers  of  tlmt 
system  from  the  opportunity  of  propagating  it  in  the  National  schools. 

“ Would  not  that  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the  scheme  of  joint  National  education,  unless  by  excluding  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?— My  own  convictions  in  respect  to  the  National  system  of  education  are,  and  have  been, 
that  from  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  society,  religiously  viewed,  in  Ireland,  it  is,  I might  almost  say,  imjnno- 
ticable  to  bring  all  parties  together  in  one  combined  system  of  education. 

« What  do  you  understand  by  ‘ religiously  viewed  in  Ireland1  ? — I speak  of  the  members  of  the  different 
religious  denominations,  and  their  attachments  to  their  respective  denominational  opinions. 

“ Are  you  to  he  understood  to  say  that  you  have  decidedly  recently  come  to  the  opinion  now  that  the  Board 
of  Education  have  not  conceded  the  point  that  was  asked  by  the  synod  ? — That  the  propositions,  in  the  spirit 
in  which  I view  them,  have  not  been  granted. 

“ Your  opinion  is  decided  upon  that? — Yes. 

“ Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  opinions  you  have  now  stated  to  them,  that 
you  object  in  general  to  instruction  being  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  Roman  Catholic  children,  or 
that  you  only  object  to  Protestants  beiug  parties  to  it? — To  Protestants  being  parties  to  it;  I object  to  any 
persons  being  taught  those  principles. 

“ Do  you  imagine  that  Reman  Catholics  could  tolerate  or  partake  iu  any  system  of  education  with  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  or  Presbyterians  in  which  the  children  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  Presbyterians  should  be  taught  by  tlieir  own  pastors,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  children  should  not  be 
taught  by  theirs  ? — That  of  course  will  just  be  a matter  of  opinion. 

“ In  1834  you  thought  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  had  agreed  to  the  terms  of  the  synod  ? — I did. 

“Did  you  think  at  that  time  there  was  to  he  no  religious  instruction  intended  to  ho  given  to  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I believed  at  that  time  that  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education  would  have  conceded  to 
us  what  is  embodied  in  the  propositions  of  the  synod  on  that  point ; and  that  we,  under  those,  circumstances, 
might  not  have  been  bound  to  any  connexion,  however  indirectly,  with  the  countenancing  or  affording  facilities 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  instructors  to  enter  into  those  schools  to  inculcate  then-  peculiar  religious  system. 

“ Even  ou  the  day  sot  apart,  and  at  the  hours  set  apart  ? — That  those  days  should  lie  occupied  as  all  the  other 
days  of  the  week  should  he,  ami  that  those  opportunities  should  bo  dispensed  with  entirely. 

“ What  ground  had  yon  for  thinking  that  the  Commissioners  or  the  Government  lmd  consented  to  withdraw 
this  regulation? — The  iufonnation  that  the  propositions  of  the  synod  had  been  acceded  to. 

“ Would  the  principle  yon  have  now  announced  go  this  length,  that  you  think  it  would  he  much  better  that 
persons  should  have  no  religion  at  all  than  that  they  should  have  the  Roman  Catholic  religion? — I am  not 
prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  Charity  is  a principle,  which  I,  as  a Presbyterian,  am  disposed 
to  countenance  and  encourage ; an  opposite  course  would  bind  me  to  sit  in  judgment  in  a way  I am  uot 
prepared  for.” 

The  Board  considered  that  the  Presbyterians  had  agreed  to  set  apart  one  of 
the  week-days  wholly  for  religious  instruction,  because  their  four  propositions  ex- 
pressed no  direct  objection  to  the  rule  upon  that  head,  although,  the  regulations  of  the 
Temple  Presbyterian  Meeting-house  School,  as  communicated  to  the  Board,  provided 
that  ou  Saturday  those  children  who  had  not  entered  a Scripture  class  should  have 
their  attention  directed  to  what  they  had  been  doing  during  the  week.  Mr.  Carlile 
says : — 1 

“452.  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Can  you  inform  the  Committee  whether  this  objection  to  the 
separate  day  for  religious  instruction  was  raised  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  instance,  by  Roman  Catholics  or  by 
Protestants  ? — I think  it  has  been  stated  as  a serious  objection  exclusively  by  Protestants — by  the  Synod  of 
Ulster. 

“ 453.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think,  with  respect  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  it  is  a proposition  which  is  quite  in- 
superable with  them? — No,  not  insuperable  ; I think  they  have  agreed  to  it." 

Mr.  Kelly  adds  : — 1 

“ 3573.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  question  refers  to  that  query  which  calls  for  the  co-operation  of  otlier  clergymen  ? — - 
I conceive  that  the  Board  did  make  a concession  with  respect  to  that  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  fact 
being  such,  it  ceased  to  be  my  duty  to  look  to  the  answer  to  that  query  when  any  application  came  from  that 
body. 

“ 3574.  Did- not  the  members  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  make  a strong  objection  to  the  rule  as  to  the  setting. 

1 Commons’ Committee  (1837).  * Ibid; 
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apart  one  day  in  the  week  for  religious  instruction  ? — I know  thev  did  • hut  in  tho  ., 

nitted  to  tlie  Bora-d  they  did  not  allnde  to  that."  7 ' “ ““  tom  «k- 

Although  he  is  aware  of  objections  and  their  source : 

1 ' 7’  Wllf'  “ 5’.°”  “I”"™1  “ to  this  setting  opart,  one  day  being  felt  objectionable  by 

clergymen  and  conductors  of  schools  1 -I  do  not  think  it  is  objectionable;  I know  it  Ls  been  objected  to  by 
membm  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster ; that  they  have  nicknamed  those  days  set  apart  an  52  popish  holidays ; I mean 
that  individuals  have  so  done,  bnt  I know  tire  Synod  as  a body  have  not  done  that.” 

The  Presbyterian  claim  for  the  introduction  of  Bibles  by  pupils  at  all  hours  is 
explained  by  the  Moderator,  Mr.  Brown  : — 1 

“ Yon  stated  that  yon  consider  it  essential  to  religions  liberty  that  the  parents  shaU  have  the  right  to  intro- 
duce the  Scripture  at  any  time  they  think  proper  i-Certniniy ; in  this  sense  that  they  shall  have  the  right  of 
saying  to  the  master jre  wish  oor  children  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures,  but  dot  to  interfere  with  the 
lights  of  others  that  they  shall  send  a,  Bible  or  a Testament,  and  all  the  Bible  or  Testament  classes  shall  take 
them  torn  with  the  other  classes,  and  the  child  may  be  instructed  to  attend  to  a lesson  in  arithmetic  or  re«d£ 
besides ; of  course  d.jrmg  that  tone  it  would  not  be  rending  the  Bible,  hut  when  not  employed  on  other  lesso.1 
it  would  take  the  Bible  to  it,  bench  or  form,  and  be  reading  over  it.  lesson  and  pi-epm-h.g  for  reading  it  that 
is  just  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  have,  and  which  we  now  seek  to  ointhme  to  the  ohflien  of  “nr 
persuasion. 

“ f0?  are . understood  to  soy  that  you  conceive  the  exclusion  of  the  sacred  writings  at  any  time,  or  for  any 
period,  is  a violation  of  Scripture  rights,  and  a despotism  which,  with  tile  grace  of  God,  you  will  never  submit 
to  ? — I am  still  of  that  opinion,  with  the  explanation  I have  given.  3 submit 

“ Are  you  to  be  understood  that  your  objection  is,  that  a Koman  Catholic  is,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  permitted  to  require  an  exclusion  of  the  Bible  as  a reading  hook  for  those  children  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  use  it  as  a reading  book  as  their  reading  lessons  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  ?— Yes  • and  that  in 
opposition  to  those  propositions  which  they  said  they  conceded. 

“ Wlmt  » tbe  difference  yon  see  between  fixing  certain  boms  for  any  other  branches  of  education,  not  being 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  allowing  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  way  you  have,  described  1— We  see 
m the  whole  matter  and  thing  a despotic,  and,  in  our  views,  speaking  with  all  submission,  an  improper  and 
sinful  character ; trenching  on  our  privileges  and  the  lights  we  have  always  enjoyed ; depriving  us  of  tent. 
which  we  inherited  from  our  fathers,  and  which  those  who  have  children  are  determined,  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  give  to  their  children.  ° ’ 

“ Then  the  Board  would  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  to  see  that  that  was  a known  time  so  that 
the  business  of  the  school  should  not  be  interrupted  l—1 They  would  have  no  right  to  say  that  there’was  any 
portion  of  the  clay  during  which  the  Scriptures  might  not  be  read.  3 

“ You  think  that  as  matter  of  arrangement,  by  the  desire  of  the  parents,  the  Bible  may  be  prohibited  at  a 
certain  period  1 — Not  prohibited,  but  arranged  for  the  convenience  of  all  concerned,  that  they  may  read  it  with 
greater  advantage. 

“ you  n°t  consider  that  a violation  of  Christian  faith  or  an  act  of  despotism  on  the  put  of  those  who  so 
arrange  ? — No  ; on  the  contrary,  that  the  persons  would  retire  to  their  Bible  from  other  studies  and  would  be 
reading  it  while  other  lessons  were  going  on.” 

Thus  there  existed  between  the  Board  and  the  Synod  a complete  misunderstand]  no- 
respecting  the  religious  rights  of  non-Presbyterian  children  in  Presbyterian  schools.  The 
Board  ordered  that  one  of  the  week  days  should  be  set  apart  for  separate  religious 
instruction ; the  Synod  would  not  grant  it : the  Board  held  that  the  pastor  as  such  had 
the  right  to  assemble  the  children  of  his  flock  in  the  school-house,  and  give  them 
religious  instruction;  the  Synod  would  not  allow  it:  the  Board  considered  that  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  was  a part  of  the  separate  religious  instruction ; the  Synod  would  not 
separate  it  from  ordinary  instruction : the  Board  determined  that  reading  the  Bible  and 
separate  instruction  generally  must  be  confined  to  such  children  as  are  directed  by  their 
parents  to  attend,  that  they  only  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all 
others  do  then  retire ; while  the  Synod  would  neither  compel  the  non-Pres&yterian 
children  to  remain  during  separate  religious  instruction,  nor  yet  to  retire  from  it,  hut 
would  only  leave  them  free  to  retire  or  to  stay  on  their  own  responsibility.  Upon  the 
latter  point,  which  has  raised  much  controversy,  Mr.  Blake  gave  notable  evidence  in 
1837,  both  to  the  House  of  Lords*  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  : 

“ As  to  the  Scriptures,  the  reading  of  them  is  recommended  in  the  preface  to  the  first  number  of  our  extracts  • 
and  our  rules  expressly  say,  ‘ the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  considered  a religious  exercise,  and  as  such  is  to 
be  reserved  for  the  time  of  religious  instruction,’  thus  recognising  it  as  a practice  that  is  then  to  take  place  But  it 
has  been  said,  ‘You  do  not  authorize  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  during  the  school  hours;’  that  a«ain  is  a 
mistake.  We  do  authorize  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  during  the  school  hours  ; but  durin"  the  time'that  the  ' 
Scriptures  are  read  children  ore  not  to  bo  compelled  to  attend,  if  their  parents  do  not  direct  that  they  shall  do 
so.  Whenever  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  desired,  we  require  that  a certain  time  shall  be  appointed  for 
it ; and  m order  that  that  may  be  a convenient  time,  we  wish  it  to  be  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close  of  the 
school  hours,  so  that  those  children  whose  parents  may  not  wish  them  to  he  present  may  either  not  come  until 
that  exercise  is  oyer,  or,  having  come,  may  go  away  before  it  is  begun.  In  order  to  show  your  lordships  that 
what  I now  state  is  not  a new  construction  which  I am  putting  upon  our  rides,  I beg  to  read  to  your  lordships 
a letter  addressed  in  the  year  1833,  by  our  direction,  to  a Presbyterian  minister  who  applied  to  us  for 
information  as  to  what  he  might  do  with  respect,  to  reading  the  Scriptures.3  This  letter  is  signed  by  our 
Secretary,  but  it  was  m fact  written  by  me,  and  approved  by  the  Board.  Your  lordships  will  observe  that  it 
was  written  in  the  year  after  we  commenced  acting. 

1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  185.  a /faj.,  p.  63-68. 

3 See  letter  upon  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School,  supra,  p.  31. 
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“ By  whom  is  the  religious  instruction  which  is  mentioned  in  that  letter  to  be  on  Saturday  contemplated  by  the 
Board  to  be  given  1— The  Board  leave  that  entirely  to  be  arranged  by  the  parents  of  the  children  ; of  course  we 
presume  that  they  will  act  in  communication  with  their  pastors.  _ . 

“ Then  you  consider  that  the  whole  of  the  religious  instruction  contemplated  to  be  grven  on  Saturday  rs  to 
be  given  by  the  religious  pastors  or  by  the  persons  whom  the  parents  may  choose  for  that  purpose  ?— Just  so. 

“ And  not  by  the  master  of  the  school  ? — No,  unless  he  should  be  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  tlio  parents  or 
the  pastors.  . , , , , , 

“ You  at  first  made  use  of  the  expression,  that  the  religious  nrstructrorr  was  chosen  by  the  parents  and 
afterwards  you  said,  ‘ by  the  pastors  ’ 1— I said  by  the  parents,  who  wo  presume  act  in  communication  with 
their  pastors.  No  master  should  have  a right  to  direct  that  any  child  should  attend  whose  parents  do  not 
think  proper  that  he  should  do  so.  , 

“ By  what  regulation  do  the  Commissioners  authorize  the  Scriptures  to  be  used  in  school  hours,  with  the 
proviso  that  has  been  mentioned  1 — We  state,  I think,  in  our  regulations,  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  we 
consider  a religious  exercise  and  that  it  should  take  place  at  the  time  appointed  for  religious  instruction.  We 
require  that  there  should  be  a sufficient  portion  of  each  day  allotted  for  general  literary  instruction,  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  religious  instruction. 

“Will  you  read  the  regulation  in  the  instruction  to  the  Inspectors  1 — This  is  the  regulation : — * In  all  schools 
receiving  the  ordinary  rate  of  salary,  aided  by  the  Commissioner's,  a certain  number  of  days,  at  least  four  in 
each  week,  and  certain  hours,  at  least  four  in  each  day,  are  understood  to  be  set  apart  for  moral  and  literary 
education,  during  which  eliildren  of  all  denominations  are  to  be  educated  together.  During  these  hours  no 
book  inculcating  or  countenancing  peculiar  views  of  religion  is  to  be  used.  As  the  Holy  Scripture  is  itself 
unhappily  a subject  of  controversy  in  this  country,  both  in  regard  to  the  books  which  constitute  Scripture  and 
to  the  translation  of  it,  and  as  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  schools  for  common  education  hits  created 
much  contention  and  dispute,  and  prevented  a very  large  proportion  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Ireland  from 
sending  their  children  to  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  it  is  not  to  be  introduced  during  the  hours  set  apart 
for  common  education,  but  every  facility  is  to  be  given  for  the  reading  and  explaining  of  the  Scriptui'es  either 
before  or  after  these  horn's,  that  is  to  say,  the  hours  of  common  instruction,  or  for  any  other  mode  of  communi- 
cating religious  instruction  by  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
children.  One  week  day  at  least  is  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  under  the  same  restriction,  namely, 
that  it  be  given  by  instructor's  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  pupils.’ 

“ Is  that  the  regulation  to  which  you  allude  as  giving  the  authority  for  the  Scriptures  to  be  l'oad  in  school 
hours  1 — Yes.  I state  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  during  one  of  the  school  hours  is  not  inconsistent 
with  our  rules,  if  done  in  the  way  I have  mentioned ; and  I have  shown  your  lordships  that  this  view  of  tire 
subject  is  not  now  taken  for  the  first  time,  for  that  it  was  taken  and  declared  so  long  ago  as  in  1833. 

“You  will  bear  in  mind  that  you  said — ‘We  do  authorize  the  Scriptures  to  be  used  in  school  horn's,  with 
that  proviso.’  This  is  the  regulation  upon  which  you  consider  you  are  justified  in  authorizing  the  Scriptures 
to  be  so  used  ? — That  is  the  rule  upon  the  subject. 

“ Do  yorr  consider  the  term  ‘ school  hours  ’ as  applicable  to  no  other  hours  but  the  four  hour's  which  yon 
have  stated  to  be  devoted  to  moral  and  literary  instruction  ? — I do  not.  I consider  that  the  school  hours  may 
be  five,  six,  or  seven  hour's.  A sufficient  time  must  be  set  apart  for  giving  to  the  children  moral  and  literary 
instruction,  so  that  those  parents  who  do  not  wish  religious  instruction  to  be  given  to  their  children  in  the 
schools  may  thus  have  the  benefit  of  it  for  those  other  purposes ; but  this  being  done,  as  large  a portion  of  time 
as  is  thought  right  may  be  given  to  religious  instruction. 

“ Do  you  think  that  any  perplexity  has  arisen  from  an  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  expression  ‘ school 
hours,’  from  it  being  sometimes  taken  in  one  sense  and  sometimes  in  another? — Such  difficulties  have  arisen. 

“ Has  the  purport  of  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  been  communicated  in 
auy  general  notice  throughout  the  country  ? — The  Synod  of  Ulster  in  1833  sent  proposals  to  the  Commission^, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  suggest  in  effect  the  same  practice  as  that  of  the  Meeting-house  school  about  which 
we  had  been  written  to  ; we  were  desired  to  state  our  opinion  upon  them,  and  we  stated  in  answer  that  we 
had  examined  them,  that  we  did  not  tliink  them  inconsistent  with  our  rules,  and  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  make  grants  accordingly,  upon  having  such  queries  as  we  deemed  necessary  satisfactorily  answered ; our 
meaning  being  to  ascertain  by  the  answer's  to  our  queries  whether  the  applicants  would  act  in  a way  con- 
sistent with  our  principles.  We  have  thus,  I consider,  given  public  notice,  that  we  do  consider  that  the 
Scriptures  may  be  used  in  the  way  mentioned  in  the  letter  I have  read.  As  the  letter  itself  was  written  in 
answer  to  a particular  application,  it  was  not  originally  published,  but  it  was  last  year,  with  our  reports  and 
other  documents.  The  correspondence  between  us  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster  has  been,  I think,  laid  beforo 
Parliament,  and  thus  publicity  has  been  given  to  it. 

“ But  in  no  formal  document  has  the  Board  announced  any  such  regulation  in  Munster,  Connaught,  or 
Leinster? — I think  the  Board  does  announce  it  in  its  printed  and  published  rules.  We  have  never  considered 
it  necessary  to  give  any  particular  explanation  beyond  these,  unless  where  a particular  question  has  been  put, 
because  we  consider  that  the  niles  speak  for  themselves.  The  Board  never  felt  any  difficulty  upon  the 
subject ; the  Board  has  always  understood  its  rules  in  the  way  I have  now  expressed  them. 

“ Is  it  the  fact,  as  to  authorizing  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  in  school  hours,  with  this  proviso,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  regulation  of  the  Board  which  would  contradict  it,  neither  would  there  be  if  any  other 
special  religious  instruction  were  in  like  manner  given  in  school  hours,  with  the  same  proviso? — Most  certainly  not. 

“ Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  use  of  the  term  authorizing  and  directing? — 
It  makes  the  whole  difference.  I would  not  be  party  to  directing  any  particular  religious  instruction  so 
as  to  enforce  it  on  all,  for  conscience  should  bo  left  free  ; but  neither  would  I object  to  any  religious  instruc- 
tion being  given  that  the  parents  of  children  procure  for  them,  provided  it  were  founded  upon  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  We  have  no  right  at  all, — no  power  whatever  is  given  us, — to  prohibit  any  religious 
instruction ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I understand  by  religious  instruction  such  only  as  shall  be 
of  a Christian  character. 

“ Then  in  fact,  according  to  the  regulation  of  the  Board,  any  religious  instruction,  whether  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  or  any  other,  may  be  given  in  the  school  horn's,  with  the  proviso  that  has  been  mentioned? 
— With  the  proviso  that  no  eliildren  shall  he  compelled  to  be  present. 

“That  is, religious  instruction  founded  upon  Christianity? — Yes,  founded  upon  Christianity,  and  that  should 
be  given  at  a convenient  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  the  children  whose  parents  may  not  wish  them  to  be  present 
shall  not  be  bound  to  attend.  The  correspondence  with  the  Synod  that  I have  referred  to  does  not'  go  merely 
to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  but  to  the  use  of  a Catechism  also,  for  the  Synod  required,  not  merely  that 
they  should  have  'the  right  of  hearing  the  Scriptui'es  read,  but  of  teaching  the  approved  Catechism  of  the 
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glVe  a7  direcf0ns  'vith  reaPcct  to  this  ’-eligious  infraction,  nor  are  we 
°f  1T'ldmS  any;  any  clergyman  who  wishes  to  base  the  educa- 
tion  oi  the  children  of  his  flock  m our  schools  upon  strict  religious  instruction  in  the  creed  or  faith  of  their 
Church  may  do  so.  I can  only  say,  that  I should  lie  better  pleased  to  have  the  children  of  each  persuasion 
brought  up  with  strict  religious  instruction  than  without  any.  persuasion 

“ StrucUontolit  2£L*"  °f  ?“iI‘1ture  to  be  rcad  in  school  hours,  and  authorising  any  «1M- 

ous  uisti  uction  to  be  given  in  school  hours,  with  the  proviso,  is  equally  applicable  to  all ; will  you  state  how 
lt  is  possible  for  this  regulation  to  be  carried  into  effect  without  giving  an  exclusive  advantage  to  the  appli- 
S^enerafncJrons  rf'SS*  °[  th°  childl'cn  of  religious  persuasion  ?— The  applicants  for’thc  school  sure 

frof  XJ  ' ‘lB  *+**  * *he  -*  <•  »»  “» 

“ Can  this,  which  is  proposed  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  which  was  granted  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  ai 
which  you  say  may  be  done  anywhere  else  on  application,  be  done  without  giving  an  exclusive  advantage  to 

l ^1011'  • L\th°,  ?Se  °f  th0, Synod  of  Ulstei'  *•  *****  the  Bible  is  the  imtroeSn  fi  is  « 
Sid  i n'Ti  m SC  7?  J?0ursi  w,lth  thc  pro™°  of  tett0hine  Catechism  according  to  the  Chinch  of  * 
Siiio  thSijit,ij0Mllb  0’  “ SC  l-°  R tllat,ai'C  1UTanSe<1  according  to  that  plan,  for  equal  advantage  to  be  sc 
SSl^tWK^  { i *Trr  !n  th0Se  VCVy  schooLs?-1  think  * ■ for  aclergym™  of  the 

fisUbhshed  Chuich  or  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  may  require,  at  a certain  period  of  thc  day,  that  he  shall 

his  LmmEn  7’  ^ IUmS°lf  °r  by  suct  Peraon  !ls  Le  shall  appoint,  to  give  instruction  to  the  children  of 


relicSiTiS.Sn^7il7  L Sj  n 01  Ulstoi'!  of  ha™S tl,e  first  and  last  houra  of  tlie  schools  for  their  special 
reh  ous  instruction  in  all  cases,  would  appear  to  you  to  imply  no  unfairness  whatever  in  respect  to  the  children 
of  other  persuasions  ?— I do  not  consider  that  it  was  a concession  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster ; I consider  that  what 
m !?  adieiTe  t0  \he,  ln?ndl,les  of  our  ndes-  1 do  n<*  think  that  the  proposal  of  the  Synod 
oi  Ulstei  was  to  have  the  first  and  the  hist  hours  ; they  were  to  have  a convenient  time  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction;  and  if  in  a school  established  by  any  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  the  rector  of  thc  parish 
desired  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  give  religious  instruction  or  cause  it  to  be  given  to  the  children 
ot  the  Established  Church,  we  should  require  that  the  patron  of  the  school  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  doin" 
S°  !<  “ Le  , not>  we  wouId  not  allow  bim  to  remain  in  connexion  with  ns. 

len,  as  the  committee  understand  you,  the  Board  would  not  assent  to  arrangements  of  one  religious  v.er- 
suasion  having,  as  the  primary  rule  of  the  particular  school,  the  assignation  to  them  of  any  special  houra  for 
their  special  religious  instruction  1— We  require  that  the  patrons  shall  give  a certain  time  for  literary  instruc- 
tion ; it  remains  with  them  then  to  appoint  any  other  time  that  they  think  proper  for  religious  instruction : and 
wc  require  that  all  persons  who  wish  to  have  religious  instruction  given  to  the  eliildreii  should  have  full  oppor- 
tunity so  to  do,  and  that  every  facility  shall  be  afforded  to  them  for  that  purpose.  I have  already  read  to  your 
lordships  our  rule  upon  the  subject.  I should  consider  that  if  any  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  or  of 
e i\oma,n  Catholic  Church  desired  that  there  should  be  a convenient  time  sot  apart  for  him  he  may  take  the 
very  portion  of  time  for  his  flock  that  the  Presbyterian  minister  chose  for  liis. 

“ Is  it  practicable  for  the  instruction  by  persons  of  different  persuasions  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  1 — 
timcT^  Se6U  mstructl0n  011  ddycrellt  matters — I do  not  mean  in  religious  matters — going  oil  at  the  same 


“You  do  not  consider  the  making  a concession  to  one  party  interferes  with  making  it  to  another?— No. 

1 Do  you  recollect  one  instance  in  which  tlie  children  of  one  persuasion  were  called  into  one  of  the  rooms.  Reli  -am* 
and  those  of  another  into  another  of  the  rooms?— I have  seen  that  done,  and  it  may  ho  done  witli  great  case':  ^"notion 
or  you  may  take  a portion  of  thc  children  to  one  side  and  another  portion  to  the  other.  ' *j!  «f 

' Have  the  majority  of  the  schools  more  than  one  schoolroom? — I do  not  think  they  have;  but  if  tbe  inavblf trwi,s 
( y were  8i'dug  religious  instruction  in  one  room  I should  most  heartily  concur  in  giving  another,  simultaimons 

Have  you  not  known  different  religions  instructions  given  in  different  rooms? — I have:  and  I have  seen  h|  d*csnm? «r 
literary  instruction  on  different  matters  given  in  the  same  room,  so  that  I have  no  doubt  different  religious  t1i?eront 
instruction  could  be  so  given  also.  ^ r ms’ 

“ ^ou  have  no  doubt  that  in  many  scliools  the  instruction  of  the  Protestant  minister  and  of  other  denomina- 
tions is  given  in  the  schools?— Undoubtedly  it  is. 

“Lithe  second  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  which  are  admitted  to  be  agreeable  to  thc  regula- 
10ns  oi  the  Board,  it  is  stated,  ‘ That  it  shall  he  the  right  of  all  parents  to  require  the  patrons  and  managers  of 
schools  to  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  a convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school 
hours,  and  to  direct  the  master  or  some  other  whom  the  parents  may  appoint  and  provide  to  superintend  the 
reading.  You  have  also  stated,  that  it  would  be  equally  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board,  if  any 

0 er  sort  of  religious  instruction  were  given  during  a convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated  school 
hours ; that  is,  that  as  regards  the  same  school  in  respect  to  which  by  tbe  Synod  of  Ulster  there  had  been  a 
< eman  of  this  kind,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have  demanded  that  a convenient  and  sufficient  portion 

01  the  same  stated  school  hours,  not  the  same  portion,  might  be  assigned  to  them  and  the  Church  of  England  in 

the  same  way  ? — Yes.  b 

“ So  that  when  the  Board  told  the  Synod  of  Ulster  that  they  saw  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Tlie  Board 
the  system  of  education,  committed  to  their  charge  in  the  propositions  which  that  Board  had  made,  they  included  scc"e3,th1e 
the  power  of  telling  Roman  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Church  of  England  that  in  the  same  schools  in  nriMthVklu 
f • 6 “me_was  to  be  given  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  stated  school  hours,  time  should  be  also  given  his  own  llock 
ior  the  instruction  in  tbe  different  religions? — I so  meant  it,  and  I think  the  Board  meant  it,  and  was  bound  >n  school, 
so  to  mean  it,  according  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter. 

Do  you  conceive  that  the  hours  which  are  set  apart  for  united  education  must  be  continuous  ? — I think  it 
more  convenient  that  they  should  be. 

There  is  no  actual  rule  of  that  kind  ? — No  rule  beyond  what  I have  stated. 

I.  T 
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■‘Is  the  practice  to  that  effect? — I think  it  is.  . 

“ Has  the  Synod  of  Ulster  determined  to  come  in  under  your  system  ? — No : hut  Presbyterian  ministers  have 
come  in  to  a considerable  extent.  I stated  just  now,  that  the  Synod  of  Ulster  required  that  the  Catechism  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  should  be  used.  Now  I have  just  looked  into  their  propositions,  and  I cannot  see 
any  thing  about  it  in  them : but  I am  quite  sure  that  in  some  communication  with  us  they  insisted  upon  it. 

“ You  answered  them,  that  you  did  not  see  any  thing  inconsistent  in  their  demand  with  the  principles  upon 
which  you  acted ; after  that  was  there  any  misunderstanding  between  you  ? — There  was  a long  correspondence 
between  the  Board  and  the  Synod ; and  it  appeared  to  us  that  the  Synod  was  claiming  more  than  we  could 
yield  to  any  body  of  persons ; they  seemed  to  require  that  we  should  enter  into  some  specific  compact  with 
them.  We  had  made  no  particular  arrangement  with  the  Established  Church  or  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  we  could  make  no  particular  arrangement  with  them.  We  said,  I think,  in  effect  to  them,  ‘Your  principles 
appear  to  us  to  he  accordant  with  ours';  but  we  must  see,  with  respect  to  each  application  for  aid  from  us, 
whether  the  particular  school  Is  to  be  conducted  in  such  a way  as  we  can  approve  of.  With  that  view  we  shall 
send  queries  to  each  applicant  from  your  body,  as  wc  do  to  all  others,  and  we  shall  judge  from  your  answers 
what  you  mean  to  do.  Your  saying  there  shall  be  a convenient  time  set  apart  for  reading  the  Scriptures  might 
mean  with  one  man  quite  different  from  what  it  would  mean  with  another.’  Supposing  we  saw  that  an  appli- 
cant was  setting  apart  a greater  portion  of  time  than  we  might  think  proper  for  the  purpose,  having  regard  to 
wliat  was  necessary  for  common  instruction,  we  should  make  an  objection.  We  considered,  in  short,  that  their 
principles  might  be  acted  upon  according  to  our  rales ; but  we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  right,  in  every  case,  to 
see  whether  the  parties  intended  so  to  act  upon  them  or  not.” 

To  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  even  more  explicit ; and  as  the  actual  writer  of  the 
letter  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  case,  to  which  the  Board  referred  the  Synod  when 
accepting  their  four  propositions,  his  interpretation  of  the  meaning'  and  object  of  the 
Board’s  religious  rule  at  this  tune  is  important : — 

“ 1474.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Supposing  a case  in  which  a Scripture  class  has  been  recognised  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Board,  and  in  which  that  Scripture  class  is  earned  on  at  an  hour  previously  fixed  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board,  would  the  entrance  of  the  priest  during  the  proceedings  of  the  school,  and  his  interruption  of 
those  proceedings  for  tho  purpose  of  ordering  Roman  Catholic  children  to  leave  that  class,  be  regarded  as  an  offence 
against  the  regulation  of  the  Board  ? — If  the  Scripture  class  consisted  of  children  whose  parents  had  given  direc- 
tions for  the  children  to  attend  it,  the  Scripture  class  would  be  formed  according  to  the  rides  of  the  Board,  and 
in  that  case  I should  think  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  who  attempted  (against  the  assent  so  given  by  the 
parents  to  the  attendance  of  the  children)  to  compel  them  to  withdraw,  acted  improperly.  The  master  of  a 
school  may  form  a Scripture  class  composed  of  Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics  without  the  assent  of  the 
parents ; if  he  did  that  he  would  act  improperly,  and  I think  that  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  would  he 
warranted  in  objecting  to  such  a course,  and  in  recommending  the  Roman  Catholic  children  to  withdraw.  In 
like  manner,  if  iu  a school  a Roman  Catholic  catechism  class  was  formed,  or  a class  for  religious  instruction  was 
formed,  and  a Protestant  clergyman  found  that  there  were  any  Protestant  children  iu  that  class  whose  parents 
had  not  directed  them  to  attend,  lie  would  be  warranted,  I think,  in  desiring  or  recommending  those  children 
to  withdraw. 

“ 1475.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  the  answer  you  have  just  given,  that  you  would  expect  the 
master  of  the  school  to  ascertain  affirmatively  the  consent  of  the  parents  for  the  children  to  attend  tho  Scripture 
class  or  not ; would  you  consider  him  as  fulfilling  his  duty  if  he  permitted  all  those  children  to  attend  whose 
parents  had  made  no  objection  ? — I should  consider  that  lie  violated  his  duty  if  ho  attempted  to  have,  a Scripture 
class  for  any  class  of  children  whose  parents  did  not  direct  them  to  attend  that  class.  Our  rule  is  perfectly 
clear  upon  the  subject,  and  so  clear  I think  that  nobody  of  ordinary  intellect  can  misconceive  it.  The  rale  is, 
that  such  children  may  attend  as  are  authorized  by  their  parents  in  so  doing,  or  to  that  effect ; and  I consider 
it  particularly  necessary  that  the  rules  should  require  the  approbation  of  the  parents,  for  otherwise  tricks  might 
bo  played,  and  I apprehend  would  he  played,  perhaps  on  both  sides ; Protestant  children  may  be  induced  to 
remain  in  the  school  while  a Roman  Catholic  catechism  is  being  taught ; the  child  is  not  left  to  remain  or  not  at 
Ins  discretion,  hut  the  parent  must  assent  to  his  remaining ; so  with  respect  to  the  Scriptures — the  child  is  not  to 
remain  at  his  discretion.  Wc  consider  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a part  of  religious  instruction,  and  we 
do  not  consider  that  any  religious  instruction  should  be  given  to  the  children  unless  with  the  express  assent  of 
their  parents,  and  therefore  we  require  that  public  notice  shall  he  given  of  the  hour. 

“ 147 G.  Rccoguising  your  principle  that  the  parent,  and  not  the  child,  is  the  competent  judge  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  child  is  to  receive,  is  the  Committee  to  understand  from  your  answer  that  that  assent  must  be 
positive,  and  that  a tacit  assent  is  not  enough  to  justify  a schoolmaster  in  allowing  them  to  remain? — A tacit 
assent  might  be  given  under  circumstances  which  would  render  it  as  perfect  and  complete  as  an  express  assent. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  ri  priori  what  I should  consider  as  an  assent ; there  must  be  a bond  fide  assent,  and  I 
should  be  very  much  inclined  to  require  an  express  assent. 

1477.  You  would  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  mere  absence  of  dissent  constituted  an  assent  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  ? — I should  not  consider  the  absence  of  dissent  as  a sufficient  justification. 

“ 1478.  Mr.  Sergeant  Hall. — The  absence  of  dissent  may  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  1 — Yes  ; I have 
heard,  for  instance,  within  a few  days,  that  in  a school  in  which  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  master,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  catechism  in  the  presence  of  Protestant  children ; a direction  has  been 
given  to  make  strict  inquiry  into  it;  it  did  not  come  to  us  as  a complaint ; if  that  was  done  I should  recommend 
the  man  to  be  dismissed. 

“ 1479.  Chairman. — Should  you  think  an  express  assent  necessary  where  the  parents  were  of  the  persuasion  in 
furtherance  of  which  the  lecture  was  read  ? — I should  not  think  it  required  an  express  assent  from  Protestant 
parents  to  give  their  children  instruction  in  the  Scriptures ; I should  consider  that  consent  there  was  implied. 

“ 1480.  Mr.  Gladstone. — In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kelly  in  reference  to  the  Temple  Meeting-house  School,  these 
passages  occur : — ‘ The  last  hour  is  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  such  pupils 
as  are  advanced  to  an  Old  and  New  Testament  class,  if  permitted  by  their  parents  to  join  in  such  exercise ; that 
those  who  are  not  so  advanced  or  who  are  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  may  either 
pursue  the  usual  routine  of  business  in  the  school,  oi'  retire  if  they  please ; and  that  Saturday  is  employed  in 
directing  the  attention  of  those  who  have  not  entered  a Scripture  class,  to  what  they  may  have  been  doing, 
during  the  week,  and  in  catechising  those  who  have,  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Commissioners 
having  considered  your  letter,  desire  me  to  state  that  the  regulations  of  the  Temple  Meeting  School  appear  to 
them  to  agree  in  principle  with  those  by  which  they  are  governed.’  The  second  passage  is — ‘ The  rule  that  the 
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hoiu:  from  two  to  tiiree  of  eaolr  tiny,  except  Saturday,  should  he  employed  iu  muling  and  instruction  in  tile 
Holy  Scriptures  is  quite  compatible  ivith  the  regulations  of  the  Oommissioneis,  provided  that  such  children 
only  as  arc  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that  all  others 
do  then  retire.  Does  there  appear  to  you  to  be  any  want  of  entire  correspondence  between  those  two  passages 
out  of  winch  ambiguity  might  arise  as  to  the  nature  of  the  assent  required  ?— No ; I do  not  think  there  is  any 
In  point  of  fact  that  letter  was  written  by  me.  The  minister  stated  to  us  what  his  rule  was,  and  it  appealed 
to  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  lum  whether  the  children  remained  or  went  away  during  the  time  of  relirious 
instruction.  Our  rule  is,  that  the  children  shall  go  away  unless  their  parents  direct  them  to  attend*  his 
principle  therefore  did  not  clash  with  ours.  He  did  not  require  them  to  attend  during  the  period  at  which  we 
considered  they  ought  not  to  attend,  unless  their  parents  directed  it;  it  was  a matter  of  indifference  to  him 
whether  they  attended  or  not.  Wo  therefore  stated  to  him  that  his  principle  might  be  acted  on  consistently 
with  cure;  liis  principle  appeared  to  be  that  the  children  of  his  communion  should  receive  religious  instruction 
at  a certain  time  of  the  day,  to  wit,  from  two  to  three  o’clock  on  every  day  in  the  week,  besides  Saturday ; and 
Jhat  on  Saturday  they  should  also  receive  religious  instruction  from  him,  that  religious  instruction  consisting 
m reading  the  Scriptures,  and  m being  examined  in  what  they  had  done  in  the  course  of  the  week.  We  consi- 
dered that  his  principle  was  consistent  with  ours  ; but  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  mistake,  we, 
m our  answer  to  Ins  letter,  state  distinctly  what  it  is  that  we  will  allow  to  be  done.  We  state  distinctly  that 
he  may  give  religious  instruction,  and  that  that  religious  instruction  may  comprise  reading  the  Scriptures  and 
I believe  it  says  instruction  in  the  Catechism,  but  I am  not  certain,  provided  those  children  only  are  allowed 
to  be  present  whose  parents  shall  direct  them  to  be  so.  Our  object  is,  in  short,  both  with  respect  to  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  to  prevent  anything  like  tricking  the  children  of  the  one  communion  into  attendance  when 
religious  instruction  is  being  given  to  the  other. 

“ 1481.  Adverting  to  the  second  of  the  two  paragraphs  which  have  been  quoted,  it  would  appear  distinctly 
from  its  terms,  that  the  Commissioners  consider  there  ought  to  bo  an  affirmative  assent,  and  not  merely  a tacit 
assent  by  the  parents  ? — The  letter,  I think,  contemplates  the  necessity  of  such  an  assent  as  1 have  stated  in  the 
course  of  my  evidence  I considered  necessary. 


Thus,  the  regulations  of  the  Board  arc  stated  by  Mr.  Blake,  the  Roman  Catholic  Tins  rule 
Commissioner  who  drafted  the  letter  which  interpreted  them,  to  have  been  designed  jSV'rf 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  by  imposing  upon  school-managers  the  obligation  protection  t.> 
of  dismissing  from  separate  religious  instruction  the  pupils  of  another  creed.  To  minori,i's- 
the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  in  attendance  at  a Protestant  school  the 
protection  seems  to  be  the  least  which  could  possibly  be  afforded  in  any  system  pre- 
tending to  be  general.  On  this  point  Mr.  Garble  and  Mr.  Blake,  when  examined 
together  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  substantially  agreed.  The  former  says : — 

“ The  principle  of  the  Board  is,  that  the  children  who  are  not  engaged  in  religious  instruction  cannot  be 
present ; that  is  the  principle  of  the  Board. 

“ 337.  This  has  reference  to  the  instruction  on  ordinary  days  1 — It  has. 

“ 338.  The  minister  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  says,  that  their  practice  was,  1 that  those  who  are  not  so 
advanced,  or  who  arc  not  allowed  by  their  parents  to  read  the  Word  of  God,  may  either  pursue  the  usual 
routine  of  business  of  the  school,  or  retire  if  they  please.’  You  add  to  that  your  previous  view ; you  say  you 
think  it  is  consistent  with  the  rule  that  with  respect  to  this  separate  hour  of  instruction  such  children  as  are 
directed  by  their  parents  to  attend  only  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  that  all  others  must  retire  1 — I think  the 
view  of  the  Board  was  that  the  rules  substantially  agreed  in  principle,  but  that  that  particular  direction  must 
be  attended  to  ; that  when  religious  instruction  was  going  on  of  the  one  party  there,  were  to  he  no  others 
present.” 

And  the  latter  adds  : — 


“ The  Board  consider  that  the  patron  of  the  school  may  fix  what  hours  lie  pleases  for  general  school 
business,  that  a portion  of  tlr.it  school  business  may  consist  of  religious  instruction,  including  in  it  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  provided  that,  diming  the  hours  appointed  for  that  purpose  those  children  only  shall  he  allowed  to 
be  present  whose  parents  direct  that  they  shall  be  so  ; and  that  the  hours  appointed  shall  be,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  first  or  the  last,  always  taking  care  that  there  shall  be- a sufficient  time  also  appropriated  for 
general  moral  and  literary  instruction.” 

Yet  the  rule  seems  not  to  have  been  observed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus  liuic  violate  i 
Dean  Burgh  described  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  1837  bis  practice  in  the  Ballinrobe  “ ta*h11  ■“**■ 
National  school 1 X 

“ Was  it  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  children  received  their  religious  instruction  up  stairs  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  down  stairs  ? — I will  say  how  far  it  was  the  fact.  The  school-house  consisted  of  two  large  apart- 
ments ; the  upper  one  was  the  female  school.  On  the  Saturday  I attended  there  uniformly  for  the  sake  of 
giving  religious  instruction  to  the  Protestant  children,  or  to  any  others  who  might  choose  to  come  there  to  re- 
ceive instruction  exclusively  on  Protestant  principles. 

“ Did  you  find  that  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  upon  any  occasion  attended  the  separate  religious 
instruction  which  you  gave  1 — I think  invariably  they  did. 

“ Not  all,  hut  some? — Some. 

“ Did  any  considerable  number  of  them  attend  ? — No.  On  the  Saturday  the  girls  met  in  this  upper  school- 
room for  the  purpose  of  being  catechised  by  the  mistress,  after  which,  and  on  my  arrival,  they  were,  or  some  of 
them,  employed  in  learning  to  work,  and  when  I came  in  at  the  particular  hour  I do  not  remember  that  they 
withdrew.  If  any  went  away  I do  not  think  it  was  on  account  of  my  coming  in  there  ; and  in  that  way  they 
heard  my  instruction.” 

Similarly  Father  Smyth,  at  Esker,  contented  himself  with  permitting  Protestant  ami  K*k«r. 
pupils  to  retire  at  the  time  of  religious  devotions  : — 

“The  following  Extract  is  read  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector,  T.  J.  Robinson,  upon  the  Eskkr 
National  School,  dated  the  27th,  28th,  30th  of  June,  and  the  3rd  of  July,  1832. 

“ Is  there  anything  in  the  aspect  or  regulations  of  the  school  which  tends  to  confine  it  to  any  one  denomina- 
" ' 1 Lords  Committee  (1837),  p.  882. 
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tion  of  children ; if  so,  desciibe  it  ? — I think  not.  During  the  prayers  and  religious  exercises,  which  are  usually 
performed  by  one  of  the  friars  of  Esker,  those  of  a different  persuasion,  hy  the  rules  of  the  school,  are  expected 
to  retire  to  another  apartment,  but  are  not  compelled.  These  rules  are  written  and  hung  up  in  a conspicuous 
place  in  the  school-room. 

But  at  Esker  it  appears  doubtful  whether  any  religious  minority  attended  the  school : — 

“ The  following  Extract  is  read  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector,  James  Kelly,  upon  the  Esicer  National 
School,  dated  the  12th  and  13th  of  March,  1834. 

“ Is  there  anything  in  the  aspect  or  regulations  of  the  school  which  tends  to  confine  it  to  any  one  denomina- 
tion of  children ; if  so,  describe  it  1 — I understand  that  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  school-room  each  day  before 
the  school  hour,  but  I do  not  consider  that  can  have  any  tendency  in  that  way,  as  the  entire  population  of  this 
neighbourhood  are  Roman  Catholics.” 

Besides  the  protection  which  the  Board  aimed  at  affording  to  minorities  by  throwing 
upon  the  manager  the  onus  of  excluding  them  from  special  religious  instruction  differing 
from  their  own  creed,  the  Commissioners  also  desired  to  secure  for  parents  the  right  to 
require  that  religious  instruction  in  their  own  creed  should  be  imparted  to  their  children 
within  the  school-house.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Carlile  and  Mr.  Blake  to  the 
House  of  Commons  (1837) : — 

“ 299.  So  far  as  the  Board  interferes,  controls,  and  regulates  it,  it  is  instruction  merely  of  a moral  and 
literary  kind,  unconnected  with  religion  1—So  far  as  the  Board  interferes  by  way  of  compulsion,  hut  not  byway 
of  recommendation.  Mi-.  Blake. — The  Board  would  insist  upon  the  right  of  the  parents  to  have  religious 
instruction  given  to  the  children  in  the  school,  and  they  would  interfere  to  have  it  given. 

“ 300-1.  Chairman. — You  do  not  interfere  hy  compulsion,  hut  you  do  by  sanction  and  by  preparing  for 
religious  instruction  ? — Yes,  and  interfering  against  the  patrons,  if  (hey  refuse.” 

Similarly  Mr.  Robertson,  the  Board’s  Inspector,  before  the  House  of  Lords,  1837  : — 1 

“ The  Board  has  not  laid  down  any  regulation  about  the  time  or  the  place  for  giving  religious  education  ; 
they  only  require  that  such  religious  education  should  he  given  ? — They  require  that  an  opportunity  for  giving 
that  should  he  always  afforded,  and  they  expect  the  pastors  to  give  it ; but  they  cannot  require  them  to  do  ii 
if  they  do  not  wish. 

“ Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  Protestant  clergyman  has  attended  to  give  instruction  in  any  of  the 
schools  attached  to  Roman  Catholic  chapels? — I do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  it. 

“ Are  you  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Board  does  not  require  that  access  shall  be  given  to  the  schools 
to  the  master  of  each  denomination  of  the  children  to  teach  on  a separate  day  the  religious  instruction? — They 
do  require  that  such  access  shall  he  given. 

“Is  that  access  prohibited  ? — Not  at  all.  I should  consider  it  a violation  of  the  rules  to  prohibit  it.” 

The  right  of  access  to  the  youth  of  his  flock,  on  the  part  of  the  priest,  was  vigorously 
contested.  Mr.  Boyton,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Incumbent  of 
Tullyagnish,  when  examined  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  considered  that, 
among  graver  errors  of  the  Board,  this  rule  excited  the  most  general  dislike  among 
Protestants : — 

“ 7C36.  You  object  to  the  principle  of  the  Board,  which  requires  separate  religious  instruction  to  be  given? 
— Yes  ; I think  that  is  an  arrangement  of  the  Board  that  has  caused  more  unpopularity  to  it  than  any  other 
thing.  I think,  though  it  is  not  so  objectionable  in  point  of  principle  as  some  other  points  I have  mentioned, 
such  as  those  with  regard  to  the  extracts  and  the  restriction  upon  (die  Scriptures,  still  it  is  objectionable ; but 
I think  it  has  caused  more  actual  dislike  to  the  Board,  haring  the  priest  in  those  schools  teaching  the  children 
on  a certain  day  or  at  a certain  hour,  than  any  other  point. 

“ 7637.  Lord  Stanley. — Your  objection  to  the  system,  then,  is  not  that  it  includes  religious  instruction,  hut 
that  it  requires  it  ? — It  requires  false  religious  instruction. 

“7638.  Chairman. — When  you  say  that  the  Board  requires  religious  instruction,  what  do  you  mean  by  its 
requiring  it  ? — I believe  the  system  set  out  with  requiring  that  the  children  should  attend  places  of  worship, 
hut  that  was  soon  put  an  end  to  ; it  is  a very  different  thing  permitting  people  to  do  a thing,  and  requiring 
them  to  do  it. 

“ 7 639.  Lord  Stanley. — They  did  not  require  them  to  do  it,  hut  required  an  account  of  those  who  did  ? — That 
was  requiring  them  to  do  it,  as  far  as  they  could. 

“ 7640.  Mr.  Shaw. — That  was  soon  given  up  ? — Yes,  that  point  was  given  up  very  early. 

“7641.  You  conceive  (hat  (here  is  a strong  objection  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  being  permitted  to  give 
separate  religious  instruction  in  the  school-rooms  i- — Yes,  I say  so,  believing  (he  thing  to  be  exceedingly  wrong 
and  mischievous  in  a religious  sense ; though  the  Government  does  not  require,  it  encourages  the  tiling  to  be  done, 
and  what  I deem  to  be  an  essential  error  is  promoted ; they  encourage  the  inculcation ; there  is  a distinction 
taken  between  doing  it  and  permitting  it. 

“ 7642.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Do  you  think  that  objection  is  very  generally  entertained  by  the  Protestant  clergy 
in  Ireland? — Yes,  very  generally. 

“7648.  And  hy  the  Protestant  laity  ?— Yes,  it  would  he  hard  to  reconcile  the  lower  orders  of  Protestants  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  letting  the  priest  go  into  the  school  to  teach  those  things,  where  you  might  reconcile 
them  to  objections  of  much  more  importance.” 

Mr.  Cross  suggested  an  easy  mode  of  setting  aside  the  rule  : — a 

“ Is  it  true  that  in  the  schools  of  the  National  Board,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  the  Roman 
Catholic  .priest  has  a right  to  insist  upon  liberty  being  secured  to  him  to  assemble  the  children  of  his  flock  oh 
one  day  in  the  week  in  the  school-room,  for  separate  religious  instruction? — He  can  insist,  hut  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  committee  to  refuse  him  that  right,  for  the  majority  of  the  committee  may  come  to  a determination  that 
it  would  he  more  eligible  to  have  the  religious  instruction  in  the  separate  places  of  worship. 

1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  779.  * Ibid.,  p.  1117. 
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fact.IS  tL°  C°nStl'UCti0U  wHcl1  y°u  Pa*  uP°n  tll°  of  the  rule  which  has  been  read We  know  the  j832_4. 

COOKG  . • Presbyterians, 

nfmfr  cLtoh  Ttl,tivIiTed  and  second,cd’ tha*  H Is  t}ie  oi.inion  of  this  Synod  that  the  minutes  and  people  S'nodatD”  rrr 
of  mu  Church,  if  they  see  fit,  may  now  make  application  for  aid  out  of  the  funds  for  National  education  JSBJ  ?nd  rc' 
adhermg  to  the  propositions  which  were  agreed  upon  at  last  meeting  of  Synod  and  which w!  w,™ T“ y jccttl.cNa- 

n®7PIWV1/T  th°  GrT^l>  Bo‘^  0f  C™  ssLera’  SSHj! o^fiJi ToS  ^ 

n ° vr  fWaS  !-‘at  “Sre^  t° f — To  this  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  as  an  amendment— ‘ That  ever  since  the 
blessed  Reformation,  in  all  the  common  schools  of  evangelical  Protestants  without  ««v,K*l  ,?+  Z • f,  - • 
the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  in  those  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  other  P^eshyieri^lS  to 
Ii eland,  children  have  enjoyed  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  have  been  till  lately 
generally  accustomed  where  their parents  so  directed,  to  learn  to  read  in  the  sacred  volume  Secmid  S 
the  authoritative  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  National  schools  during  ordinary  school  hours,  ’ 


of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  who  have  always  discovered  such  jealousy  and  dread  ofi^MmL Scrim 
tures,  that  whenever  they  have  had  the  power,  the  have  denied  their  unrestricted  use  to  the  laity  in  general 
“d  m particular ; and  further,  that  experience  demonstrates  that,  in  whatever  SSy 

the  use  of  the  Scriptures  has  m an  wise  been  restricted,  the  progress  of  Protestantism  has  been  proportionable 
retarded,  and  the  domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome  extended  and  confirmed.  Third,  that  for^he  above' 
amongst  many  other  reasons,  this  Synod,  as  a witness  for  the  Lord -Jesus  and  the  word  of  His  Ll,  to 
183--33,  most  explicitly  declare  their  disapprobation  of  the  system  of  National  education,  a. 


the  years 

did  earnestly  seek  to  have  it  "reformed  ; but  that,  from  the 


rrespondenee  of  o 


. and 

committee  with  the  Com- 


missioners, and  from  their  report  to  the  Government,  it  appears  that  the  original  system  remains  unchanged 
and  consequently  the  reform  sought  by  the  Synod  still  unattained.  Fourth,  that  ‘this  Synod  therefore  Sow 
renews  its  exhortations  to  the  minister  and  elders  of  this  body  to  refrain  from  connecting  themselves  with 
the  Board,  and  resolves  to  continue  to  employ  every  mains  to  obtain  from  His  Majesty’s  Government  such  a 
fww  T°f  °n  1 °m'e  as  enable  our  people,  without  surrender  of  principle,  to  obtain 

foi  their  schools  a portion  of  the  public  funds.’  1 1 

JC68S.  that  amondment?  After  a lengthened  debate  thg  Sylod  for  „ W, 

.uid  then  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amended  motion  was  resumed  ‘Friday.  .June  27th  seven  o’clock  3 J 
evening,  and  after  a long  discussion  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  amendment  carried 

“ Go 89.  Was  there  a division  upon  it  ? There  was  ; there  were  fifty-six  minister*  and  twenty-five  elders 
voting  for  the  ameiulmont ; sixty-two  ministers  and  twelve  elders  voting  agaiust  it. 

“ JJjjJ-  JJr.  Sheil.  There  was  a majority  of  ministers  against  the  amendment  J— Yes,  a majority  of  six 
. ‘ , °.°  J 1 ■ Vld  /S'1  v?te  thc  amendment  ? — I moved  it,  and  I think  it  a great  honour  to  have  been  concerned 

m clouig  so,  and  I assisted  in  drawing  it  up. 

“ 0092.  Mx-.  S/mo.—Wns  Hero  any  protest  I— Yes ; ‘.xgoiust  this  UeeMoxx  Mr.  Cta-lilo  mxd'oflxexe  protested,  Po.tut  of  XI, 
pnu  promised  to  assign  their  reasons  in  due  time,  which  is  our  order  of  proceeding.’  Carlilo  and" 

i i"  H,aV0  tllB  Soodness  to  wad  the  entire  protest-.— ‘ Wo,  the  undersigned,  on  our  own  behalf  and  in  othors- 
behalf  of  such  other  members  of  Synod  os  may  unite  with  us,  protest  against  the  amendment  for  the  following 
reasons  : First  that  the  Synod  having  at  its  last  meeting  agreed  upon  certain  propositions,  and  presenting 
tnem  to  His  majesty  s Government  and  to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  containing  those  modifications  of  the 
new  system  of  education,  which,  if  granted,  would  enable  the  members  of  this  Church  to  avail  themselves  of 
it ; and  the  Government  and  the  Board  having  acceded  to  these  propositions,  the  only  course  which,  in  their 
opimon,  the  Synod  could  consistently  pursue,  was  to  intimate  to  Government  and  the  Board  their  satisfaction 
with  the  result  of  thc  negotiation,  and  to  the  members  of  this  Church  the  full  acquiescence  of  the  Synod  in 
their  availing  themselves  of  the  grant  mode  by  the  legislature  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland, 
oecond,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  amendment  convey  the  disrespectful  insinuation  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  Board  have  not  bond  fide  acceded  to  the  propositions  of  the  Synod,  which  we  have  no 
reason  whatever  to  suspect ; and  that  such  an  insinuation  must  tend  to  exclude  this  Synod  from  any  friendly 
communication  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  Third,  that  if  this  Synod  conceived  that  a more  explicit 
recognition  of  its  propositions  was  requisite  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Board  its 
only  just  and  consistent  course  was  to  make  a representation  to  Government  and  the  Board  to  that  effect 
Jiourth,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  amendment,  totally  departing  from  the  propositions  of  the  Synod  and 
mtroducing  matter  altogether  unconnected  with  them,  must  give  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  to  the 
public  a very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  steadiness  and  consistency  of  this  body,  and  afford  just  ground 
of  suspicion  that  the  Synod  did  not  bond  fide  present  its  propositions  as  the  grounds' on  which  it  was  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  their  proposed  system  of  National  education.  Fifth  that 
toe  first  resolution  appears  to  them  not  to  be  founded  in  truth,  seeing  it  intimates  that  in  the  schools  of  the 
Ghurch  of  Scotland  children  have  generally  been  accustomed,  where  the  parents  so  .directed,  to  learn  to  read 
m the  sacred  volume ; whereas  in  the  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  parents  are  not,  and  never  have  been 
consulted  upon  that  subject.  Sixth,  that  this  Synod  is  not  entitled  to  pass  any  resolution  declarative  of  its 
own  practice  on  that  point,  seeing  it  has  not,  and  never  has  had,  schools  in  connexion  with  it  conducted 
upon  principles  which,  as  a Church,  it  could  approve,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  Seventh,  That  the 
second  resolution  of  the  amendment  imputes  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  motives  in  the  formation  of  the 
-National  system  of  education,  which  they  have  not  avowed,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
aples  and  precepts  of  the  Word  of  God  to  impute  to  them.  Eighth,  That  the  authoritative  exclusion  of  the 
. ® dunn£  the  ordinary  school  hours  mentioned  in  the  same  resolution  of  the  amendment,  has  been  relin- 
quished, conductors  of  schools  being  now  left  at  liberty  to  introduce  it  during  these  hours.  Ministers : S. 

7-anna’D:D-’  John  Burnett,  William  Wauchope,  William  Smyth,  John  Orr,  W.  J.  Raphael,  David  Cochrane, 

John  Henderson,  James  Phillips,  A.  Macaldin,  M.  Heron,  George  Hay,  John  Dill,  Richard  Dill,  tertius, 
uaniel  G.  Brown,  Robert  Gray,  Alex.  Patterson,  jun.,  Hugh  W.  Rodgers,  Hamilton  Dobbin,  Henry  Jackson 
imbbm,  John  D Morell,  James  Carlile,  Robert  Allen,  John  Bleekloy,  John  Geddes  M'Gowan,  James  Denham, 
william  Scott,  Elders  : James  Ferrier,  John  Cochran,  Carey  M'Clelland,  John  Smith,  m.d.,  William  Park.’  - 
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Majority  an- 
swer protest. 


“ 6699.  Was  there  any  answer  given  to  that  protest ? — Yes.  ..  , . 

“ 6700.  This  answer  probably  was  signed  by  those  who  originally  supported  the  amendment  ?— Uur  mode  u 
for  any  person  to  protest  in  his'  own  name,  and  in  the  names  of  those  who  sign  it. 

“ 6706.  Have  the  goodness  to  put  the  entire  in  evidence  /—It  mus  thus : 1 lhe  undersigned,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  majority  of  the  ministers  and  elders  who  passed  the  amended  resolutions,  bog  leave  to 
present  to  the  Synod  the  following  answer  to  the  protest  of  the  minority ; hist,  the  hist  proposition  in  the 
protest  assumes  “that  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education  have  acceded  ” to  the  Synod  s four  propositions. 
Now  this  assertion  contains  one  truth  and  one  error  combined,  viz. : The  fact  is,  Government  have  acceded, 
the  Board  have  not  acceded  to  the  propositions.  The  Synod  proposed  that  the  ministers  and  people  oi  then- 
communion  should  have  the  right  to  apply  for  aid  to  schools  Ly  a statement  ot  theu-  constitution  and  rules,  and 
an  engagement  to  abide  by  them.  The  Board  still  insist  on  replies  to  a query  sheet,  which  they  assort  to 
contain  all  the  original  principles  and  regulations  of  the  system,  with  the.  addition,  moreover,  ot  a now  and 
mast  offensive  rule,  which  was  not  communicated  to  the  Synod  till  after  tlio  propositions  were  submitted,  a 
ride  forbidding  to  preach  in  a school-house,  and  annexing  for  such  an  offence  the  penalty  of  deprivation  of  ;ud. 
Second,  the  second  proposition  of  the  protest  accuses  the  majority  of  uttering  a disrespectful  insinuation  against 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  as  if  they  (the  Government)  had  not  bondjuh  acceded  to  the  Synod  s propositions. 
Now  this  insinuation  the  majority  utterly  disclaim  having  either  purposed  or  expressed.  They  admit  and 
believe  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  bond,  fide  acceded  to  the  Synod’s  propositions,  and  they  do  not 
insinuate,  hut  declare  their  conviction,  that  the  kind  intentions  of  the  Government  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  Board  ; and  the  object  of  the  majority  is  to  urge  upon  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  direct  the  Board  to 
rive  aid  to  their  schools  upon  the  propositions,  and  the  propositions  alone.  Third,  the  majority  must  express 
unmixed  astonishment  at  the  third  proposition  of  the  protest  Let  the  protestors  read  the  correspondence  of 
the  Synod’s  late  committee  with  the  Board,  and  they  will  see  that  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  propositions 
was  from  them  sought  in  vain,  and  it  is  to  obtain  such  explicit  recognition,  and  nothing  more,  that  the  majonty 
now  propose  again  to  apply  to  His  Majesty’s  Government.  Fourth,  the  resolutions  do  not  depart  from  the 
propositions,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  form  a chain  of  irresistible  argument  against  connexion  with  the  Board 
until  their  system  he  modified.  The  three  introductory  resolutions  were  absolutely  necessary  as  a basis  for  the 
fourth,  in  which  the  Bynod  seek  a bond  fidu  recognition  of  their  claims  as  embodied  in  the  propositions.  The 
charge  of  unsteadiness,  the  majority  can  well  endure,  especially  as  their  brethern  have  set  them  such  a notable 
example ; and  the  charge  of  inconsistency  comes  but  with  an  ill  grace  from  protesters,  a number  of  whom  have 
publicly  declared  in  synod  that  they  cannot  fully  approve  of  the  new  system  of  education,  and  do  not  tliink 
the  Synod’s  propositions  have  been  explicitly  recognised  by  the  Board.  As  to  the  charge  on  suspicion,  the 
majority  leave  their  brethren  at  liberty  to  suspect  what  they  please.  If  charity,  however,  permit  the  minority 
to  make  the  charge,  patience  will  enable  the  majoiity  to  bear  it.  Fifth,  tlio  majority  deeply  regret  to  find 
their  brethren,  in  the  fifth  reason,  so  carried  away  by  their  angry  feelings  as  grossly  to  charge  them  with  a 
violation  of  truth  in  their  statement  concerning  the  schools  of  the  Scottish  Church.  The  majority  will  not  offend 
against  charity,  brotherly  kindness,  and  good  manners  by  retorting  the  charge,  lint  cannot  omit  to  remind 
their  brethren  that  the  charge  is  supported  solely  by  tlicir  own  dogmatical  assertion,  and  signed  by  several  who 
never  set  foot  in  Scotland,  and  should  therefore  have  been  better  informed  before  they  put  forth  such  a grievous 
accusation.  The  majority  are  aware  that,  in  the  parocliial  schools  of  Scotland,  other  hooks  than  the  Scriptures 
have  of  late  been  provided  as  daily  or  ordinary  school  books,  and  that  reading  in  the  Bible  has  been  commonly 
confined  to  stated  portionsof  the  day ; but,  at  the  sametime,  the  majority  assert,  on  the  best  authority,  that  till  within 
these  few  years  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  school  books  in  the.  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  that  they  are  so 
till  this  day  in  country  parishes,  and  that  even  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  should  a parent  send  the  Bible,  there  is  no 
rule  forbidding  his  child  to  learn  to  read  in  it.  This  the  majority  assert,  ou  the  authority  of  an  individual  who  has 
lately  visited  Scotland,  and  of  a member  of  the  General  Assembly  well  acquainted  with  literary  statistics.  Will 
not  then  the  minority  hlusli  to  have  charged  their  brethren  with  uttering  an  untruth,  especially  when  it  appears 
the  untruth  lies  really  at  their  own  door  1 Sixth,  the  Synod  is  surely  competent  to  declare  a fact  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  schools  wore  conducted  in  Ulster  during  their  own  times,  or  that  of  their  forefathers.  And 
though,  as  a synod,  they  may  he  said  to  have  had  no  schools,  yet,  as  individual  ministers,  they  had  many. 
Some  of  the  majority  have  superintended  a dozen  schools  literally  parocliial  and  exclusively  Presbyterian ; and 
they  do  assert,  on  their  own  personal  knowledge,  that  in  these  schools  the  children  were  frequently  accustomed 
to  learn  to  read  in  the  Scriptures,  that  some  of  the  majority  themselves  did  so  learn  to  read,  and  that  a rule 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  any  part  of  the  day  was  never  heard  of  in  their  schools  or  in  the  country 
at  large,  until  the  establishment  of  the  Board  and  the  new  system  of  education.  Seventh,  the  majority  impute 
no  motives  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  hut  what  have  been  most  openly  avowed.  Let  the  protesters  read  Mr. 
Stanley’s  original  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  which  he  charges  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  the  defect  of 
the  former  system,  and  proposes  to  supply  this  defect  entirely  out  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy.  Now  the  majority  are  unable  to  discover  how  it  can  be  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God  to  impute  to 
Government  what  Government  have,  as  appears,  most  openly  and  explicitly  avowed.  Yet  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  protesters,  that  while  imputation  of  motives  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  is  charged  against  then1 
brethren  as  a grievous  crime,  contrary  to  the  principles  and  precept  of  the  Word  of  God,  although  the  motives 
imputed  have  been  openly  and  officially  avowed,  yet  it  seems  no  crime  in  their  eyes  to  impute  motives  to  their 
brethren,  though  their  motives  have  been  openly  and  explicitly  denied.  Let  the  protesters,  therefore,  try  their 
own  practice  by  their  own  principles,  and  it  is  hoped  in  future  they  will  be  more  tender  in  their  accusations. 
Eighth,  if  the  authoritative  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  be  withdrawn,  and  if 
conductors  of  schools  he  left  at  liberty  to  introduce  it,  and  if  the  Board  explicitly  declare  so,  the  opposition  of 
the  majority  to  the  new  system  will  speedily  terminate ; freedom  to  the  Bible,  freedom  to  parents,  is  all  the 
majority  claim.  But  the  correspondence  of  the  Synod’s  committee  with  the  Board  will  demonstrate  that  this 
freedom  has  not  yet  been  obtained.  As  the  assertion,  however,  in  the  protest,  that  the  authoritative  exclusion 
of  the  Bible  has  been  relinquished,  maybe  considered  demi-official,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  signed  by  a member 
of  the  Board,  the  majority  have  the  more  hope  of  final  success  in  their  negotiation  with  the  Govenunent,  and 
they  would  expect  ministers,  elders,  and  congregations  to  standby  them  firmly,  until  the  freedom  of  reading  the 
Bible  during  the  ordinary  school  hours  shall  have  been  explicitly  avowed  and  permanently  secured.  H.  Cooke, 
D.D.,  Marshall  Moore,  Robert  Adams,  Robert  Stewart,  J.  A.  Canning,  Thomas  Ellison,  Robert  Park,  J.  Elder, 
John  Steel,  R Dill,  sen.,  George  Steen,  W.  K.  M‘Kay,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  remanent  brethren  of  the 
majority.’ 

; ■ “ 6707.  How  many  signed  that  1 — Twelve. 

“ 6708.  Did  the  majority  of  ministers  sign  the  protest  or  the  answer? — The  majority  of  ministers  signed  the 
protest,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  larger  number  would  not  have  signed  the  answer  if  they  had  been 
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5,™L3  °f  lb-  imP0ltoce  “4  ,mteresfc. lfc  13  entered  on  the  minutes,  and  a number  of  the  members  are 

“ ;rsw'  "'1"c"  Oo  SjMd  -»■  “ » «■» — 

^ ^ *'“  *■**  »«-*-•  — *«  °f  •* 

“ f 15.  What  authority  hod  those  persons  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  committee;  what  document  is  there  to 
authome  those  persons looming  forward  in  that  manner  ?-The  committee  were  empowered  “wit  up  5 

thatTsTorXh?fltbe  When,  l;,lcsented5.  woidd  not  have  taken  it;  but  if  the  house  approve  tfitf 

„ "Sk  lf,tl  e maJ°"ty  m whose  name  it  is  drawn  up,  approve  of  it,  then  they  adopt  it.  " 

behalf Jf d?CUment  18  there  tbat  *be  twelvc  l,ersons  who  took  upon  themselves  to  speak  on 

behalf  of  the  Synod,  were  empowered  to  do  so  ?— Nothing  but  the  clerk’s  signature! 

„ • , 71/’  lbf  th?  c,lcrk>  signature  which  authenticates  it?— Yes ; we  have  no  higher  authority  ; we  have  no 
evidence  for  the  whole  of  our  proceedings  but  the  signature  of  the  clerk 

Jfe  M™-— He  being  the  recognised  officer  of  the  Synod,  ho  does  the  act  on  behalf  and  under  the 
Svnld  { ?•  he  b-vn0ll?— ^es=  the,  answer  is  attested  by  James  Seaton  Reid,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Clerk  of 
..JJSji  ! e 1!!  SJ01'n1  M 0l‘r.cl“'k  faithful ; he  receives  his  office  as  clerk,  swearing  more  Scotico  with  the 
uplifted  hand,  that  ho  will  be  faithful ; it  is  attested  by  him  as  the  act  of  the  Synod.” 

Thus  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  though'  divided  in  opinion,  yet  by  a majority  finally  deter- 
mined to  break  off  negotiations  with  the  Board,  and  to  establish  ail  independent  school 
system  of  their  own.  They  met  at  Belfast  in  December,  1834,  and  pLsed  a set  of 
lesolutmns,  winch  were  subsequently  confirmed,  as  testified  by  Dr.  Cooke  to  the  House 
?!  „ H1011®  ™ 1807;  "and  a great  many  schools  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  from 
the  .National  Board.  ' 

(I*av.®  .tb®,  g°°dness  to  give  in  a copy  of  the  whole  of  the  resolutions  passed  on  that  day  on  that 
As  ? “ thf  ^owledged  duty  of  this  Church  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the  people' under  its 
care  a system  of  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  education,  superintended  by  its  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  followin'* 
(gulations  for  conducting  schools  to  be  established  under  this  system  in  each  congregation  was  drawn  up,  and 
m tiered  to  be  published  and  transmitted  to  presbyteries  with  all  convenient  sliced.  1st.  In  these  schools  the 
■Vnptures,  m the  Authorized  \ eraion,  and  the  standard  Catccliisms  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church,  shall  be  daily 
taught  to  the  children  of  our  communion  l ; the  time  to  be  occupied  in  these  Scriptural  and  catechetical  exercises 
to  be  regulated  by  the  parents,  under  the  advice  of  the  session  of  each  congregation.  2nd.  In  these  schools 
jfe  “S  0f  a Ute™y  ^ meraantile 

ffioiently  taught.  3rd  The  children  of  other  denominations  may  avail  themselves  of  the  literary  advantages 

cE™  y4SeSTbfr  ’ ? CrP,eUnl  to  -j0ia  iu  the  "*6*“  ™es  prescribed  for  our  Zj 

SStei  i 4th'  management  of  the  schools,  the  rates  of  payment,  the  choice  of  books,  and  the  regulation 
XdS  m 16  Parents  f the  scholars,  aided  by  tbe  advice  of  the  session ; and  the  session 

S secure  the  regular  payment  of  the  school  rates  to  each  master  whose  school  is 
under  their  care.  5th.  The  appointment  of  the  teachers  shall  be  vested  in  the  parents  of  the  scholars  or  in 
ind  S comEnev  TT'’  “V”®  “ ^ aPPointed  to  that  office  who  has  not  been  previously  examined, 

‘ n,  i ^v  7 susteuied  bf  sesfon  of  tlie  congregation  within  whose  bounds  lie  is  to  teach,  and  whose 
riStil  « i •re  igl0,US1  character  lias  not  been  fully  approved  by  them.  6th.  These  schools  shall  be  regularly 
withffi  'S  and  " ^ °r  by  P®*®8  dePuted  V tkem ; the  scholars  of  all  the  school 

of  tlm  nreEy  g ? ^ b®  exanu?ed  at]ea,st  once  ever7  year  m the  meeting-house,  before  a committee 

State  l ™ of  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  scholars,  and  the  general 

As^t  iJ  EfT-  sbaJ.be  mad®. b7  each  session  to  the  presbytery,  and  by  each  presbytery  to  the  synod  7th 
care  of  tbT  rZa  +l°bje<J  tbf  sy5t®®  to.  ^se  education  among  the  poor,  particularly  among  those  under- 
either  syno.df  the  school-rates  of  the  children  of  all  such  as  are  not  able  to  pay  them  shall  be  defrayed 
but  before1^  m Part>  afcorduJg  to  the  “certained  means  of  the  parents,  out  of  the  school  fund  of  the  sy/od ; 
themsE  Payments  be  “ad?  on  account  of  such  children,  the  session  of  each  congregation  shall,  eithw  by 
Si  nS8  appointed  by  them,  inquire  diligently  into  the  attendance  and  process  of  these  scholars^ 

V <l  fmd  ^arterly  returus  t0  the  *H»**B,  stating  their  names  and. proficiency,  and  the  sums  to  be  severe^ 

1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  181, 
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fi-x?  4 paid  on  their  account.  8th.  To  provide  adequate  fuuds  to  cany  thus  system  into  effect,  the  ministers,  ciders,  and 

— members  of  this  Church  are  expected  to  become  annual  subscribers ; and  all  our  people,  it  is  hoped,  mil  contri- 

bute more  or  less,  according  as* God  has  prospered  them,  to  this  great  object  of  providing  for  then-  families  an 
efficient  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  education.  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  anded  proprietors  and  others 
to  affoiri  assistance ; an  address  shall  be  prepared  and  circulated,  explaining  and  recommending  this  system; 
and  the  directors,  about  to  be  appointed  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  shall  be  empowered  to  take  all  othei  suitable 
means  to  obtain  sufficient  funds,  and  to  employ  a general  agent  for  promoting .the  interests  of  these  schools. 
STfot  the  management  of  the  funds  thus  collected,  the  directors  of  the  synod’s  missions  lor  the  present  year 
shail  until  the  next  annual  mooting  of  synod,  be  constituted  the  directors  of  the  synod  s schools,  and  empowered 
to  carry  into  immediate  effect  these  regulations ; a treasurer  for  the  school  fund  shall  he  appointed,  and  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  who  is  shortly  to  be  ordained  minister  at  Holywood,  shall  be  requested  to  act  as  secretary. 
NB—  Mr.  Blackwood,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting,  signified  his  willingness  to  assist  the  synod  m this 
important  work,  and  was  accordingly  appointed  secretary.  10th.  The  directors  are  especially  requested  to 
inquire,  without  delay,  into  the  best  means  for  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  suitable  school  books,  and  the 
practicability  of  establishing  in  Ulster  a central  model  school  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  synod  s 
schools,  and  they  shall  report  the  result  of  their  inquiries  on  these  important  matters  to  the  next  meeting  of 
synod  11th  Although  the  synod  in  drawing  np  these  regulations  have  had  specially  in  view  the  instruction 
A their  own  eliildm,  they  think  it  their  duty  to  empower  the  direeto  to  nm ^ communications  from  my 
other  Presbyterian  church  in  Ulster  holding  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  may  wish  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  into  effect  the  synod’s  plan  of  Scriptural  and  Presbyterian  education.  12th.  Finally,  to 
promote  the  peace  and  unity  of  onr  Church  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  ensure  the  religions  instruction 
of  our  children  on  a moi-e 'complete  and  efficient  plan  than  can  be  obtained  under  any  existing  system,  this 
synod  expect  and  do  earnestly  recommend  that  ministers,  elders,  and  people  will  cordially  unite  m giving  a 
decided  preference  to  the  plan  of  education  embodied  in  these  regulations,  and  to  such  schools  as  may  be  esta- 
blished in  conformity  with  it  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  courts, 
ley  again  “6728.  When  was  the  next  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  on  that  subject? — The  next  meeting  was  at 
ndemntlw  Belfast  in  June  and  July,  1835.  , „ , 

yard  and  “6729.  Was  any  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  on  the  subject  of  the  Board,  or  education  generally  f 

The  first  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting  on  the  subject  of  National  education  was  on  the  3rd  of  July;  it  was 
opt » system  moved  and  agreed,  ‘That  inasmuch  as  this  Synod  has  unanimously  adopted  a system  of  education  for  itself, 
their  own.  nu(j  jias  repeatedly  borne  its  testimony  against  the  system  of  National  education,  and  as  its  mind  on  tliis  subject 
remains  unchanged,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  discussion  of  this  question  at  the  present  meeting. 
From  this  decision  there  was  one  dissent.  i * xi  j. 

“ 6730.  Did  you  give  any  notice  ou  the  subject  of  education,  or  the  Education  Board,  at  that  meeting  ot  the 

Synod  j At  that  meeting  I gave  notice  that  I purposed  at  the  next  meeting  of  Synod  to  move—*  That 

inasmuch  as  this  Synod  has  unanimously  agreed  to  establish  a system  of  Scriptural  education  upon  Presby- 
terian principles,  and  inasmuch  as  it  has  repeatedly  lifted  up  a testimony  against  the  new  system  of  National 
education,  which  testimony  it  has  now  reiterated  in  the  statement  that  its  mind  on  the  subject  remains  un- 
changed, it  shall  he  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the  ministers,  elders,  and  people  of  this  body,  that  for  the 
pur  pose' of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion,  and  securing  the  peace  of  their  body,  none  of  them  in  future 
shall  remain  patron  or  correspondent  for  any  school  under  the  new  Board,  or  bo  in  any  way  connected  with 

* “S6731.  The  resolution  of  which  that  is  a notice  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Synod,  at  Belfast,  on 
the  15th  of  September,  1S36,  was  it  not?— On  that  day  that  resolution  was  moved  and  discussed 

“ 6732.  Was  that  a regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Synod  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  September,  1836  ? 

That  was  a regular  annual  meeting,  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  rule  of  every  regularly 

constituted  body.  _ . 

« 6733.  It  was  not  what  can  he  properly  called  a subsidiary  meeting  ? — Certainly  not. 

« 6731.  Show  in  what  manner  it  was  regular,  as  a member  of  the  Synod  has  thrown  some  doubt  upon  it ; 
wasitby  regular  adjournment?— Yes;  on  the  1st  of  July,  1836,  the  Synod  was  sitting  at  Omagh  ; it  was 
moved  and  seconded,  ‘ That  a special  meeting  of  Synod  he  held  at  Cookstown  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
An<uist  next,  at  12  o’clock,  to  take  into  consideration  the  declaratory  overture  of  last  year,  and  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  committee  in  correspondence  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  directors  of  the  Synod’s 
schools.’ 

“6735.  Did  that  meeting  take  place  on  the  12th  of  August  at  Cookstown? — Before  the  Synod  left  Omagh, 
on  the  2nd  of  July,  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 1 The  remaining  business  before  the  Synod  was  post- 
poned to  the  special  Synod  to  meet  at  Cookstown  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  at  12  o’clock.' 

1 “6736.  Did  that  Synod  meet  at  Cookstown? — That  Synod  met  at  Cookstown,  according  to  appointment, 
and  the  following  resolution  was  passed  on  the  12th  of  August:— ‘A  considerable  arrear  of  business  still 
remaining,  which  it  was  found  impracticable  to  issue  at  this  meeting,  the  Synod  again  adjourned  its  sittings  to 
Belfast,  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September,  in  Rosemary-street  church,  at  12  o’clock.  Tire  Synod 
having  been  closed  with  prayer,  was  adjourned  accordingly.’ 

“ 6737.  Did  they  meet  accordingly  ?— They  did. 

“ 6738.  You  are  speaking  of  a meeting  on  the  15tli  of  September,  1836,  at  which  the  resolution  of  which 
you  had  given  notice  in  July,  1835,  was  considered? — Yes. 

« 6739.  Wliat  was  done  upon  that  resolution? — The  motion  is  in  the  terms  of  the  notice  of  the  previous 
year.  The  previous  question  was  moved  upon  it ; the  debate  upon  the  previous  question  continued  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  after  protracted  discussion  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  previous  question  negatived ; thirty- 
four  ministers  and  two  elders  voting  against  the  previous  question  and  five  ministers  and  two  elders  voting 
for  it. 

“ 6740.  There  were  36  against  the  previous  question,  and  seven  for  it? — Yes. 

“6741.  Do  you  conceive  those  36  to  be  in  favour  of  the  resolution? — Yes ; the  original  motion  was  then 
put  in  regular  order  and  carried. 

“ 6742.  That  Synod  ended  the  proceedings  with  regard  to  the  Board  of  Education?— Yes.” 

■rnTt  ni:  or  +,hja  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  inquire  with  what  feelings  the  new  plan  of  edu- 

oi.SMC,0VS  cation  wras  received  by  the  great  sections  which  divide  the  people  of  Ireland ; and  as  so 
much  has  already  been  said  of  the  Presbyterians,  what  more  is  necessary  respecting  the 
attitude  assumed  by  them  may  well  be  introduced  here. 
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The  opposition  was  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  National  schools.  Mr.  E.  Sullivan  1S32-4 
then  Inspector,  gives  the  following  history  to  the  House  of  Commons  (1S37)  •—  ’ „ ■ — , 

Mr.  \ryae.  When  cud  the  opposition  to  those  schools  commence? — It  commenced,  if  I may  so  say,  from  the  first 
even  before  the  schools  were  in  existence.  As  soon  ns  the  system  was  announced  by  Lord  Stanley,  meetings  "I’l",se  Bonnl- 
tvc-re  got  up  in  almost  every  town  in  U later.  The  great  meeting  at  Eathfryhnid,  at  which  Lord  Roden  presided, 
was  the  first.  The  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  Government  were  about  to  send  round  the  police  to  take 
possession  of  their  Bibles.  To  this  meeting  they  carried  their  Bibles  and  flourished  them  over  their  heads, 
expressing  their  determination  to  die  in  defence  of  them.  After  this  meeting  gun  clubs  were  established,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  peasantry  with  guns  to  protect  their  Bibles. 

“7088.  Was  this  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  National  schools?— There  were  no  National  schools 
established  at  that  time.  The  system  had  boon  just  announced.  The  teacher  of  the  first  National  school 
established  in  that  neighbourhood  was  expelled  by  ail  armed  body  from  his  school,  and  the  manager,  a Presby- 
terian minister,  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  of  Dnunlcc,  assaulted. 

“ / 68!).  Was  this  in  any  degree  attributable  to  any  portion  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  ? — No ; it  was  attri- 
buted to  the  effects  of  the  Rnthfryland  meeting,  iu  the  early  part  of  that  year. 

“ 7090.  Was  the  subsequent  excitement  produced  in  any  degree  by  any  Presbyterian  clergymen? — It  was  ; 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  and  about  Belfast  the  opposition  was  attributed  in  a great  measure  to  one  or  two 
Presbyterian  clergymen.” 

Mr.  M 'Knight,  editor  of  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  gives  to  the  House  of  Lords’  a 
sample  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  these  Ulster  meetings  : — 

“At  the  very  first  meeting  to  which  I refer  in  1832 — I think  it  was  on  the  17th  of  January — the  very 
principle  of  making  selections  from  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  schools  was  denounced  as  on  expurgation  of 
the  Bible.  The  example  of  Satan  liimself  was  quoted  as  being  the  first  expurgator  of  Scripture,  and  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  in  attempting  to  form  a compilation  from  Scripture,  was  represented  as  making  itself  the 
god  of  God,  and  attempting  an  awful  dictatorship  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

“Were  those  persons  of  any  rank  or  consequence  who  made  those  representations?— The  gentleman  that  used 
the  words  that  I have  now  quoted  was  a person  of  very  high  standing  in  the  ecclesiastical  body  with  which  he 
is  connected,  and  has  since  signalized  himself  as  the  most  distinguished  opponent  of  the  system. 

“Was  that  Dr.  Cooke? — It  was.” 


Dr.  Cooke  describes  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
organized  opposition  to  the  new  Board : — * 

“ Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  to  tlie  Duke  of  Leinster,  I think,  was  dated  in  October,  1831,  without  a particular  day ; 
so  soon  as  we  had  the  letter  ministers  and  elders  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  what  was  to  be 
done,  knowing  that  to  meet  anything  which  we  thought  evil  in  the  beginning  was  the  right  time,  or  to  consult  mid  organize 
with  as  many  as  we  could  meet,  to  examine  whether  it  was  a system  so  bail  as  some  of  us  supposed  it  to  be.  We  opposition, 
resolved  to  take  our  constitutional  mode  of  calling  the  Synod  together,  viz.,  three  of  our  Presbyteries  to  petition 
the  moderator  to  convene  an  extra  meeting.  An  extra  meeting  was  duly  called  by  summoning  every  member 
■of  the  Synod  personally.  That  meeting  was  held  in  Cookstown  in  January,  1832,  when  the  matter  was  discussed 
at  length,  and  as  far  as  I recollect  it  was  unanimously  decided." 


Opposition  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Presbyterian  ministers : — 

“ 5757.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  not  the  flocks  of  some  of  tlie  Presbyterian  clergy  object  very  strongly  to  their  giving  Presbyterian 
their  approbation  to  the  system,  and  have  not  some  of  the  clergy  withdrawn  themselves  from  tlie  Board  in  con-  flocks  force 
sequence  of  the  protest  and  interference  of  their  flocks  ? — In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  two  clergymen  signed 
the  document  necessary  to  be  signed  in  order  to  the  comiexion  of  a school  with  the  Board ; one  was  a seceder,  6ciio«Ja  from 
the  other  a member  of  tlie  Synod  of  Ulster.  Such  was  tlie  opposition  on  the  part  of  their  flocks  to  the  course  Brunt, 
they  adopted,  they  were  both  obliged  to  give  an  explanation  of  tlieir  conduct  to  their  congregations  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  withdraw  from  connection  with  the  Board.” 

Ministers  who  joined  the  Board  were  persecuted  by  their  congregations  and  called  by 
nick-names.  Mr.  Patterson  states  his  own  case  to  the  House  of  Lords  : — 3 


“ I mentioned  in  my  former  examination  that  my  congregation  liad  generally  disapproved  of  the  system  of  persecute  and 
education,  and  I am  now  bound  to  state  that  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  I took  in  the  Synod  at  Deny,  the  nickname 
great  majority  of  my  congregation  most  essentially  disapproving  of  my  conduct,  and  strongly  disapproving  of  them’ 
the  system  of  education,  I found  myself  in  a very  unpleasant  situation. 

“What  inconvenience  were  you  subjected  to  in  consequence  ? — A great  number  of  the  congregation  became  so 
dissatisfied,  that  for  a considerable  time  they  would  scarcely  listen  to  my  preaching ; they  would  scarcely  con- 
tinue under  my  ministry  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  place  there  were  the  public  resolutions  in  the 
newspapers  disapproving  of  the  part  that  I took  at  the  Synod  of  Ulster  upon  the  subject. 

“ The  term  1 New  Board  Minister’  liad  relation  to  the  Education  Board  ? — 4 New  Board  Minister’  was  a term 
by  which  we  were  all  designated  at  that  period.” 


Violence  was  resorted  to,  and  a minister  named  M'Clelland  made  liimself  conspicuous, 
insomuch  that  he  was  even  censured  by  his  Synod.  Mr.  K.  Sullivan  continues  his 
narrative : — 

“ 7717.  Did  those  placards  produce  any  feeling  in  the  public  mind? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  them,  hundreds  attack  Na- 
of  people — Mr.  M'Clelland  himself  states  upwards  of  5,000  congregated.  At  the  head  of  these  mobs  Mr.  tional  school*, 
M'Clelland  proceeded  to  all  the  National  schools  in  the  district,  and  turned  the  children  out  of  them. 

“ 7718.  "What  schools  particularly  did  they  attack? — The  schools  are  mentioned  in  tlie  placards,  to  which  the 
committee  can  refer. 

“7719.  Wliat  occurred  in  the  Laymore  School? — The  magistrate  of  Ballymena,  Mr.  Gihon,  manager  of 
the  school,  got  there  just  iu  time  with  a party  of  police,  to  prevent  Mr.  M'Clelland  from  getting  possession ; they 
then  contented  themselves  by  damaging  tlie  outside  of  the  house,  defacing  the  inscription  National  school, 
which  was  painted  on  the  wall,  and  painting  crosses  and  P’s  on  tlie  cloors  and  windows,  to  denote  Popery.” 


1837,  p.  1353.  * 1837,  q.  6105. 
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The  witness  before  the  House  of  Lords  adds  : — 1 

“ I remember  stating  in  one  of  my  reports  that  one  of  the  schools  that  I visited  had  all  the  appearance  of 
havincc  stood  a siege ; that  the  hoard  had  been  token  down  and  the  windows  injured,  and  that  crosses  and  P’s, 
for  Popery,  were  painted  on  the  doors  and  windows.  The  master  stated  that  Mr.  M'Clelland,  at  the  head  of 
several  thousands  of  persons,  had  come  there  and  had  used  threats ; indeed  I recollect,  although  I did  not  state  it 
in  my  report,  that  some  of  them  threatened  to  make  soup  of  liim  if  he  did  not  give  up  the  school ; and .at  another 
school  in  that  neighbourhood,  Tannybrake,  the  master  sent  up  an  affidavit  which  describes  Mr.  APCleLland  as 
coming  into  the  school  and  dismissing  the  children,  and  taking  down  the  hoard  upon  which  the  words  ‘ National 
School’  were  painted,  which  he  endeavoured  to  break ; hut  finding  that  he  could  not,  he  (Mr.  McClelland)  went 
into  a neighbouring  house  and  asked  for  au  axe  or  a hatchet,  which  having  obtained,  he  cut  up  the  board  and  put 
it  into  the  fire,  and  having  asked  for  a pair  of  bellows,  lie  (Mr.  M'Clelland)  blew  up  the  fire  till  the  fragments 
of  it  were  consumed.” 

Mr.  Kelly,  the  Secretary,  says : — 3 

“ In  the  correspondence  that  has  passed  through  your  hands,  has  any  intimation  of  extraordinary  violence 
committed  on  school-houses  or  schoolmasters  been  brought  under  your  notice  1 — There  have  been  many  instances, 
and  from  an  early  date. 

“Will  you  state  any  particular  cases  of  that  nature  '—In  the  year  1S32,  which  was  the  year  after  the  Board 
was  formed,  the  Drouilee  sehool-honse  in  the  county  of  Down  was  wrecked  by  the  violence  of  a mob,  and,  as  I 
understood  from  the  Inspector’s  report,  the  day  or  immediately  after  a political  meeting  had  been  held  in  the 
neighbourhood:  in  January  of  the  year  1834  the  Dressage  school-house  iu  the  county  of  Tyrone  was  burnt 
down ; in  the  September  of  1835  the  Beltoney  National  school-house  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  was  burnt  down ; 
iu  the  mouth  of  November  in  the  year  1835  the  Armaloughy  National  school-house  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  was 
wrecked.  There  were  other  schools  which  were  not  destroyed,  hut  closed  because  of  the  intimidation  from 
collected  mobs  of  people — namely,  Laymere,  Glinty,  Galgom,  and  Bridge-end,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
Drummaway  in  the  county  of  Down.  I have  also  letters  from  the  coi-respondent  of  the  Corbolly  National 
school,  County  of  Tyrone,  stating  that  violence  was  used  with  regard  to  the  schoolmaster  there,  to  induce  him 
to  discontinue  the  school  and  to  prevent  the  children  from  attending  it.  There  is  another  case  of  intimidation 
with  respect  to  the  Upper  Tannybrake  school  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  occurred  iu  the  year  1834 ; the 
teacher  of  this  school  was  beaten,  and  notices  of  a threatening  nature  were  posted  up.  The  teacher,  however, 
brought  the  matter  before  the  Quarter  Sessions,  where  the  person  who  assaulted  him,  being  found  guilty,  was 
condemned  to  one  month’s  imprisonment." 

This  opposition  continued  until  the  proposition  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  had  been 
accepted  by  the  Government  and  the  Board. 

Opposition  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  was  not  less  strenuous. 
Mr.  Carlile  declares  that  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Board  were  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lishment : — 3 

“ You  mentioned  that  the  system  of  the  Board  has  met  with  great  opposition  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

“ Can  you  state  from  what  quarter  that  opposition  has  proceeded  ? — It  has  proceeded  from  various  quarters ; 
chiefly,  I think,  from  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment ; they  have  been  the  greatest  opponents  to  it. 

“ Have  the  prelates  of  the  Established  Church  given  any  opposition  to  it  1 — There  was,  in  their  names,  a 
document  issued — whether  it  really  came  from  them  or  not  I cannot  say — but  there  was  a document  issued 
with  the  names  of  a large  number  of  the  bishops  of  the  Establishment,  printed  in  the  Christian  Examiner  for 
April,  1832,  which  was  very  much  calculated  to  prevent  the  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  acceding  to  the 
system. 

“ What  does  the  paper  profess  to  he  ? — ‘ The  under-signed  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  United  Oliurch  of 
England  and  Ireland,  having  taken  into  their  consideration,  with  a solicitude  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
the  system  of  National  education  recently  proposed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  for  adoption  in  Ireland, 
submit  to  the  clergy  of  then-  respective  dioceses,  the  following  observations  with  regard  to  it.’  They  are 
observations  on  the  National  system  of  education,  and  ‘they  recommend  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
dioceses  to  endeavour  to  support  the  schools,  now  under  tlieiv  management,  by  such  means  as  they  may  them- 
selves possess,  and  with  such  assistance  as  they  may  be  able  to  procure,  trusting  in  the  blessing  of  Divine 
Providence  on  their  humble  endeavours  to  work  unmixed  good,  even  if  it  should  be  within  a more  confined 
circle,  rather  than  to  engage  in  the  support  of  a system  which  is  exposed  to  many  just  objections,  and  which, 
as  it  should  seem,  cannot  be  carried  into  eiiecfc  so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
without  a compromise  of  Protestant  principles,  and  without  retarding  the  progress  of  Scriptural  knowledge, 
which  is  now  making  large  advances  in  Ireland.’  Pm-porting  to  he  signed  by  seventeen,  I think,  of  the 
bishops." 

He  goes  on  to  explain  : — 

“ There  has  been  very  considerable  opposition,  in  collecting  large  meetings,  and  making  violent  speeches 
against  us,  and  there  have  been  in  some  instances  combination  of  landlords  to  discourage  their  tenantry  from 
sending  their  children  to  the  schools.  There  have  been  a considerable  number  of  cases  in  which  violence  was 
used  with  respect  to . our  schools ; in  one  case  a school-house  burnt,  and  in  another  instance  ransacked,  and 
the  master  forced  out,  masters  beaten,  and  other  acts  of  violence  of  similar  description.  I have  a list  of  eight 
or  ten  schools  that  have  been  attacked. 

“ Do  you  recollect  an  instance,  about  1832,  of  a resolution  come  to  against  the  schools : — ‘ 27th  April,  1832. 
At  a numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  of  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Josiah 
Girder,  esq.,  Grand  Master,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  (inter  alia) — 1st 
That  as  Protestants  we  reprobate  the  new  system  of  National  education,  and  that  we  will  not  listen  to  any 
pastor  whom  we  see  to  encourage  it,  or  whom  we  know  to  approve  of  it  ?— That  was  sent  to  us,  but  by  whom 
I cannot  now  recollect.” 

Mi’.  Gross  mentions  that  in  Belfast  the  question  was  made  political : — * 

“The triumph,  as it  was  called,  of  Ike  friends  of  the  Bible  over  infidels  and  Papists  who  supported  the 
National  system  of  education;  was  celebrated  in  the  Belfast  Conservative  Society  on  a subsequent  evening ; a 

> 1837,  p.  (383.  2 1837,  p.  94.  3 Lords”  Committee,  1837,  p.  43.  * Ibid.,  p.  1171. 
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f“w  Rl  11  -Vi°lent  SJ!eech  dcliveretl  t0  commemorate  the  victory  which  the  1832_4 


^jieiVPGmn  ^urgh  had  placed  the  Ballinrobe  school  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board,  Ur.  Trench,  then  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  under  date  “The  Palace  of  Tuam,  4th  chores  of  ' 
I?e bruary,  1832,’  remonstrated  in  the  following  terms: — 1 Dr.  Trench, 

At  your  ordination  you  have  solemnly  engaged  ‘ to  he  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  A^hb^op  of 
away  all  erroneous  and  .strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God’s  holy  word.’  Tuam, 

“ then  can  you,  in  perfect  consistency  with  yam  principles  and  obligation  as  a clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  be  so  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God’s  Word,  as  you  so  solemnly  engaged  to  be  at  your  ordination 
subscribe  to  and  adopt  a system  of  education  for  your  people  from  which  must  he  banished  even  a suspicion  of 
prosdytism,  and  which  enjoins  that  ‘the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  ' 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils,’  and  which  professes  •'  to  encourage  the  clergy  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions’  l 

“ Is  this,  I would  ask,  a faithful  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  religion  you  profess,  and  to  which  articles 
you  have  subscribed '!  Is  it,  I would  ask,  Christian  charity,  not  only  not  to  interfere  to  rescue  the  immortal 
souls  of  poor  Roman  Catholics  from  those  doctrines  which  you  have  declared  to  be  superstitious  and  idolatrous, 
but  to  subscribe  to  a system  under  which  encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  instil  into  their  minds  those  very  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous  doctrines  \ And  is  this  a due  and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  solemn  engagement  into 
which  yon  entered  at  your  ordination,  ‘ to  ho  ready  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all 
erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God’s  holy  Word’  1 
••  At  your  ordination  you  have  engaged  reverently  to  obey  your  ordinary  and  other  chief  ministers  to  whom 
is  committed  the  charge  and  government  over  you  ; and  when  you  were  collated  to  your  benefice  of  Ballinrobe 
vou  solemnly  swore  that  ‘ you  would  pay  true  and  canonical  obedience  to  me  and  my  successors  in  all  things 
lawful  and  honest.'  If  then  it  be  not  my  lawful  and  honest  command  to  one  of  my  clergy  ‘to  come  out  from 
among  them,  and  he  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  tho  unclean  thing’ — this  effigy  of  a system  of  Rational  Educa- 
tion I know  not  what  is ; and  under  such  impression  I command  you  (I  use  this  word  although  not  consonant 
to  my  feeling,  because  it  is  the  one  used  in  tlio  oath  which  you  have  taken,)  to  quit  a connexion  which,  for  the 
reason  I have  given,  is  unhallowed ; and  to  adopt  such  a system  of  education  for  your  people  upon  which  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  can  alone  hope  for  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  founded  upon  the  whole 
umnutilated  Bible ; a system  which  I know  by  experience  the  Roman  Catholics  ran  receive,  do  receive,  and 
rejoice  in  receiving. 

*•  I am  not  aware  that  any  temporal  penalty  awaits  the  minister  who  in  such  ease  resists  1 the  powers  that 
be,’  and  thus  violates  liis  sacred  oath  of  canonical  obedience  to  his  superior ; nor  indeed  am  I sufficiently  versed 
in  the  intricacies  of  the  law  to  say  that  in  its  eyes  such  may  he  considered  vny  lawful  and  honest  command  ; 
but  were  I to  venture  to  judge  of  j'ou  by  myself,  I solemnly  protest  before  Gal  I could  attach  to  it  no  other 
sense  to  satisfy  my  conscience ; and,  biking  the  whole  case  in  its  plain  and  simple,  and  unsophisticated  and 
disinterested  meaning,  I would  leave  it  to  a Christian  conscience  whether  he  can  otherwise  interpret  it  The 
Lord  direct  and  guide  you.  Amen.” 


Dean  Murray  adds  that  all  the  clergy  upon  full  knowledge  concur  with  the 
Archbishop  : — 2 

“They  knew  that  the  schools  were  very  much  disapproved  of  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  I — Yes  ; and. by  j„  an 
every  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  as  far  as  I know.  * tlie  clergy  of 

“ Does  your  knowledge  of  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy  who  ore  opposed  to  tho  schools  induce  you  to  think  bia  ^iocC3f 
that  they  are  very  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  the  National  system  1 — I think  if  they  know  anything 'in  the  world  concur’ 
they  know  the  rules  of  the  National  system  right  well. 


The  liev.  G.  D.  Gildea,  of  Kilmain,  county  Mayo,  includes  tlie  landlords  among  other 
Protestant  opponents  of  the  Board  : — 3 

“ Almost  throughout  the  whole  county  have  not  the  Protestant  clergy  set  their  faces  against  having  any  and  tho  luml- 
communieation  with  the  National  schools  1 — They  have  no  communication  with  them.  ' lords. 

“ And  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  system  ? — It  is  g 
but  I do  not  believe  that  influences  them  in  the  least. 

“ The  Protestant  clergy  being  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  system,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  landlords 
being  opposed  to  it,  do  you  think  it  at  all  extraordinary  that  the  patronage  of  the  school  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  1 — I think  it  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

•Would  not  they  be  to  blame  if  they  did  not  take  it? — Judging  from  their  own  principles  I think  they 
would.” 

The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  proved  their  sincerity  by  maintaining  their  own  Protestant* 
schools.  Mr.  Garble  attributes  to  this  circumstance  the  small  number  of  Protestant  of  their  own018 
pupils  in  National  schools  : — 4 

“ 1330.  Mr.  Gladstone : — You  stated,  in  a recent  answer,  that  you  did  not  infer  that  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion were  hostile  to  the  system  from  the  small  number  of  Protestant  children  to  be  found  in  the  schools  ; how 
would  you  account  for  the  absence  of  the  poor  Protestant  children  from  your  schools ; would  you  account  for 
it  by  the  fact  that  they  are  already  sufficiently  provided  for  in  other  schools  ? — Chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  already  provided  for  in  other  schools.  I have  stated  that  a very  lax-ge  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablishment are  hostile  to  the  Board,  for  various  reasons,  which  they  have  avowed.  They  have  sufficient  influ- 
ence to  withdraw  Protestant  children  from  our  schools,  and  they  have  schools  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
can  very  easily  educate  the  comparatively  small  number  of  poor  Protestants  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  southern 
provinces. 

“1337.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  a number  of  poor  Protestant  parents  who  withhold  their  children 
from  the  schools  through  prepossessions  against  tlie  schools,  hut  that  they  act  not  so  much  from  their  own  con- 

’ Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  921.  » Ibid.,  p.  10G1.  3 Ibid.,  p.  1130. 
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viction  as  from  the  influence  of  Protestant  clergymen? — I think  a very  large  number  of  the  poorer  Protestants 
withhold  their  children  under  the  influence  of  their  own  clergy,  aucl  of  the  gentry  and  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, many  of  whom  are  also  hostile  to  the  system. 

“ 1338.  Do  vou  think  that  the  opinions  of  the  Protestant  parents,  with  reference  to  schools  for  the  education 
of  tlieir  children,  are  derived  from  the  Protestant  clergymen  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  that  the  opinions 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents  are  derived  from  Roman  Catholic  priests?— I should  think  the  opinion  ancl  conduct 
of  Protestant  parents  is  influenced  in  that  respect  quite  as  much  by  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  and  by 
their  landlords  and  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  arc  the  Roman  Catholics  by  Roman  Catholic  priests.” 

The  Rev.  G.  Dwyer  affirms  that  these  circumstances  had  led  to  a line  of  demarcation 
more  distinct  than  ever  between  Protestants  and  Catholics : — 1 

“Did  the  Protestant  clergyman  attend  that  school? — No,  he  did  not ; the  Protestant  clergyman  had  a Pro- 
testant school  that  was  considered  to  he  set  up  in  opposition  to  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  is  to 
be  lamented,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  lately  lmring  been  drawn  so  much 
more  distinctly'  than  it  was.” 

Into  their  schools  the  Protestant  landlords  and  clergy  succeeded  in  drawing  a large 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  “ There  is,”  says  Mr.  Carlile,  “ a,  vast  influence  in 
Ireland  in  favour  of  all  Protestant  institutions ; and  it  does  not  surprise  me  to  find  that 
they  should  succeed  in  bringing  children  to  their  schools.”1  Proselytism  by  means  of 
schools  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of  Protestant  clergymen,  as  Dean  Burgh  experienced  in 
his  own  case : — 3 

“Will  you  mention  what  is  the  general  impression  you  have  received  of  the  causes  which  have  led  some 
persons  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  National  system  of  education  ? — I was  found  fault  with,  and  one  of  the 
grounds  was,  the  absence  of  proselytism  from  the  National  system,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Protestant  clergymen  to  endeavour  to  proselyte. 

“ Was  it  then  distinctly  avowed  that  the  object  of  education  was  to  proselyte  the  children  ? — It  was  impressed 
upon  me  in  consequence  of  the  obligations  of  our  engaging  that  we  will  endeavour  to  drive  away  all  erroneous 
doctrines  from  the  Church.  I replied  to  that,  I considered  the  way  to  do  that  was  by  holding  up  the  Light  of 
Truth,  and  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  Scriptures,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  in  all  cases. 

“You  were  found  fault  with  by  whom  ? — I have  a great  objection  to  mention  names,  unless  it  is  my  duty; 
but  if  it  is  considered  imperative  on  me  I have  not  the  least  objection. 

“ Was  it  from  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam?— It  was.” 

So  far  was  the  objection  to  National  schools  carried  that  parochial  clergymen  would 
neither  enter  them  nor  hold  communication  with  the  Board  even  when  abuses  came  to 
their  knowledge.  The  Rev.  A.  B.  Rowan  testifies  to  this  effect : — 4 

« You  are  understood  to  state  that  the  Protestant  clergy  in  the  county  of  Kerry  have  set  their  faces  against 
tliis  system ; that  you  yourself  never  examined  the  National  school,  even  in  your  own  parish,  till  last  January; 
and  that  the  other  gentleman  that  went  with  you  in  another  parish  to  see  the  school  had  never  before  been  in 
the  school  in  his  parish '! — No ; we  object  to  the  principle. 

“ So  that  even  abuses  that  might  have  been  remedied  by  mentioning  them  to  the  Board  you  thought  it 
your  conscientious  duty  not  to  attempt  to  remedy  ? — We  did  not  think  it  right  to  help  them  to  work  a bad 
principle. 

“ Are  all  the  schools  you  have  mentioned  in  that  predicament,  viz.,  that  they  are  situated  in  parishes  the 
clergymen  of  which  have  set  their  faces  against  them? — Yes. 

“ In  order  to  ascertain  the  working  of  the  system  have  you  examined  any  schools  in  parishes  in  which  the 
Protestant  clergy  do  not  set  their  faces  against  them? — I do  not  know  any  such  schools  in  my  part  of  the 
country.” 

Dean  Dawson  considers  it  contrary  to  duty  to  attend  a National  school : — 8 

“ Do  you  think  that  the  Protestant  clergyman  would  be  violating  his  duty  if  he  attended  the  National 
. schools  ? — I should  conceive  that  I was  violating  my  own  duty  if  I did.” 


Among  the  Protestant  laity  opposition  was  as  general  as  among  the  clergy,  as  Pr. 
Elrington  bears  witness  : — 6 

“ 1981.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  the  Protestant  laity  in  Ireland  approve,  to  a considerable 
extent,  or  disapprove  of  the  system? — I think  they  disapprove. 

“ 1982.  Do  you  speak  of  the  great  body  of  Protestant  laymen  ? — I do  ; I think  the  great  body  of  them  do 
disapprove  of  it” 


And  Mr.  Robinson  : — 7 

“ 5758.  Lord  Stanley. — My  question  referred  to  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  not  Presbyterians? 
— I think  I answered  that  question,  and  stated,  the  opposition  was  fully  as  powerful  and  strong  on  the  part  of 
the  lay  member's  of  the  Established  Church  as  on  the  paid;  of  tho  clergy ; I think  the  clergy  did  not  lead 
the  way  in  tho  opposition  the  system  has  met 

“ 5759.  You  mean  to  say,  you  think  the  clergy  did  not  put  themselves  forward,  and  become  leaders  in 
the  opposition  to  the  system  ? — Certainly  not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

“ 5760.  Viscount  Ebrington. — The  Protestant  landowners  and  gentry  have  been,  in  your  opinion,  as  much 
opposed  to  it  as  the  clergy  ? — Yes,  I think  in  general  they  have.” 

The  Protestant  party  objected  to  the  “ exclusion  of  the  Scriptures8  and  the  admis- 


i Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  1241.  2 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q. 

3 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  907.  * Ibul,  p.  818.  s Ibid,,  p.  948. 

0 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  1981.  - 7 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q. 

8 Commons’  Committee,  qq. ; 1841-2,  3600,  7641.  Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  272. 
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sion  of  the  priest they  condemned  the  Scripture  extracts;1  they  have  “no  confidence  1832-2. 
in  the  Board/’2  which  was  regarded  as  “establishing  Popery,  and  promoting  infidelity;”8  — 
they  insisted  upon  the  “ inculcation  of  Scriptural  truth,”4  and  upon  the  “ reading  of 
the  Protestant  Bible  by  all  pupils  as  a condition  of  education,  sine  qua  non ;”5 

“Do  you  think  that  general  education  is  impossible  upon  the  principle  of  united  instruction?- -I  think  it  is 
quite  impossible,  in  any  system  of  education  where  the  clergyman  cannot  go  into  every  school,  and  take  the 
Word  of  God  when  he  pleases,  and  instruct  the  children  upon  it. 

“ Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  system  you  would  join  of  general  education  ? — No,  I am  not ; I see  so 
many  objections  to  all  that  have  been  started. 

“ Are  you  of  opinion  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  that  the  Protestants  should  have  their  own  schools 
for  them,  and  the  Catholics  theirs  for  them  ? — I confess  that  that  is  what  I should  like  to  see  myself. 

“ That  would  be  more  advantageous  to  both  parties  ? — I think  it  would."0 

In  some  instances  there  was  a . combination  of  landlords  to  discourage  their  tenantry  game  landlords 
from  sending  their  children  to  the  schools.  The  Inspectors  reported  instances  of  land-  refuse  sites  for 
lords  refusing  to  give  ground  for  school-houses.  Mr.  Carlile  says : — 

“ I hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from  a clergyman — ho  .signs  himself  as  Vicar  of  Errigle  Glebe,  Aughnaclay — in 
which  he  transmits  to  us  resolutions  that  were  entered  into  by  several  landed  proprietors,  iu  which  they  declared 
their  determination  not  to  give  encouragement  to  their  tenantry  who  shall  send  their  children  to  schools 
connected  with  the  Board  ; this  is  a printed  copy  which  I have  of  them.  The  letter  came  to  us  before  the 
printed  copy,  by  which  the  clergyman  intimated  to  the  Boai-d  that  he  was  connected  with  it.  The  resolutions 
communicated  to  us  in  that  letter  have  been  printed  and  circulated  in  a handbill : — ‘ We,  the  resident  landed 
proprietors  of  the  parish,  Errigle  Trough,  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  declare — 1st,  That  we  view  with  regret 
the  practical  working  of  the  new  Board  of  Education  in  this  parish ; though  we  have  ever  encouraged  and 
promoted  a system  in  which  all  denominations  did  williugly  unite,  we  find  our  schools  opposed,  a suspicion 
thrown  on  our  motives,  an  unusual  disunion  produced,  and  a rival  influence  upheld,  which  claim  more  than  we 
can  concede — 2nd,  that  regarding  the  pure  Word  of  God  as  the  only  ground  on  which  all  parties  as  Christians 
can  meet,  we  deem  it  dangerous,  in  an  age  of  irreligion  and  infidelity,  to  throw  aside  that  Word,  or  even 
weaken  its  influence  ; we  therefore  declare  that  none  of  our  tenantry  will  receive  encouragement  from  us  who 
are  opposed  to  schools  founded  on  a religious  basis.  Wo  look  for  moral  and  religious  men ; we  value  iu  them 
knowledge  with  principle,  and  would  give  a view  of  God’s  Word  to  the  industrious  and  poor.’”7 

“ You  read  a statement  some  time  ago  of  a meeting  of  the  landed  gentry  of  a pai'ish  who  declared  against 
the  system  of  National  Education,  and  endeavoured,  iu  a certain  degree,  to  intimidate  their  tenants  ; have  you 
any  other  instance  of  that  kind  to  state,  or  is  that  the  only  one  ? — It  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  one,  but  I 
cannot  state  all  the  instances.  We  have  had  instances  in  Inspectors’  reports  of  landlords  refusing  to  give 
ground  for  school-houses,  and  otherwise  opposing  the  Board.  I have  before  me  letters  to  that  effect,  received 
since  my  arrival  iu  London,  but  which,  perhaps,  it  would  scarcely  he  proper  to  bring  forward,  because  we  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  eases  by  our  Inspectors.”8 

Bishop  Denvir  says  : — 

“8733.  Loi'd  Fingatt. — Are  you  aware  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  land  on 
which  to  build  schools  from  a lay  proprietor  of  the  Established  Church? — I am  too  well  enabled  to  answer 
affirmatively  to  that  question ; but  I trust  the  committee  will  not  ask  me  to  mention  names.9 

The  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  main  body  of  the  Irish  people,  remains  to  uoman 
be  noticed.  In  presenting  the  new  plan  of  education  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 

Stanley  had  said: — “It  was  evident  that  as  the  Catholics  formed  five-sixths  of  the  represented  on 
population  of  that  country,  the  tutors,  if  fairly  appointed,  ought  to  be  hi  the  proportion  lUoBoard> 
of  five  Catholics  to  one  Protestant.”  Yet,  of  the  seven  members  of  the  Board,  only  two 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Carlile  acknowledged  the  inequality  of  representation  at 
the  Board : — 10 

“1393.  Chairman. — Do  you  conceive  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  he  dissatisfied  when  an 
archbishop  of  theirs  and  an  eminent  lawyer  of  their  persuasion  were  upon  that  Board  ? — I should  think  they  had 
more  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  than  the  others,  because  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Boat'd  is  smaller. 

“ 1445.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towards  the  Establishment? — I think  so. 

“ 1446.  Do  you  not  think  it  leans  very  much  towards  the  Establishment,  when  the  great  majority  of  the 
children  to  be  educated  must  be  Roman  Catholics,  and  a comparatively  small  minority  must  be  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  that  there  should  be  three  Protestant  members  upon  the  Board  and  only  two  Roman  Catholics  ? 

— It  was  under  that  feeling  that  I said  the  Roman  Catholics  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  imperfectly  represented 
in  the  Board  than  the  other  denominations.” 

Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  raised  no  opposition,  as  the  same  Commissioner  tells  the  vet  raised  no 
House  of  Commons : — opposition, 

“ 1363.  Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson. — Do  you  consider  the  Roman  Catholics  are  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  ? — I have  no  means  of  knowing ; they  have  not  objected  to  it.” 

And  the  House  of  Lords  : — 11 

“ Is  there  any  opposition  to  the  system  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  ? — I have  not 
found  any  opposition  from  them. 

1 Commons’  Committee,  q.  1836 ; and  Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  11.  2 Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  1844. 

3 Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  268.  4 Ibid-,  p.  565.  4 Ibid.,  pp.  597,  606,  819. 

6 See  Dean  Dawson’s  Evidence  before  the  Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  p.  958. 

7 Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  44.  8 Ibid.,  p.  46.  a Lords’  Committee,  1854.  • 

10  Commons’  Committee,  1837.  11  Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p..lc. 
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as  proved  by 
Bishop  Doyle's 
letter  of  1831 . 


“Not  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  where  there  are  fewer  applications  made?  No. 

“You  do  not  attribute  the  small  number  of  applications  to  that  reason? — No ; I think  the  small  number  of 
applications  is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  who  cannot  contribute  the  one-third  to  the  expense  of  build- 
ing of  school-rooms ; we  have  had  repeated  intimations  that  that  has  prevented  tlio  establishment  of  the  schools 
in  many  of  the  pooler  parts  of  the  country ; that  they  cannot  collect  the  one-third  of  the  expense  ot  the  budding 
which  is  required  by  the  Board." 

In  proof  of  tlie  acquiescence  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  Board  appended  to  their  report 
for  1S39,  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Doyle,  who  in  1831  was  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin : — 

“Copy  of  a Circular  Letter  addressed  by  a late  Roman  Catholic  prelate  to  the  clergy  under  him,  upon  the 
first  announcement  of  the  National  system  of  education. 

“Carlow,  December  20,  1831. 

a You  have  been  made  acquainted,  through  advertisements  in  the  public  newspapers,  with  au  outline  of  the 
plan  or  terms  on  which  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  Irish  people,  will  be  dispensed. 

“These  terms  had  been  long  sought  for,  by  repeated  applications  to  Government,  and  by  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  been  obtained.  They  are  not  perhaps  the  very  best  which 
could  be  devised,  but  they  are  well  suited  to  the  especial  circumstances  of  this  distracted  country.  They  provide 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  by  their  respective  pastors,  or  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  by 
them,  as  often  as  those  pastors  cau  deem  it  necessary.  This  instruction  shall  be  given  on  one  or  two  days  in 
the  week,  and  may  be  given,  as  I hope  it  will,  every  day. 

“ The  school-house,  to  be  built  at  the  public  expense,  is  to  be  secured  to  the  public.  This  is  all  the  Commis- 
sioners require,  and  this  is  just,  nay,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  guard  against  individual  rapacity. 

“ The  Commissioners  claim  to  have  control  over  the  hooks  to  he  used  in  schools.  This  appears  an  assumption 
from  which  evil,  as  well  as  good,  might  follow.  It  is  good,  that  useless  or  immoral  books  be  utterly,  and  by 
authority,  excluded.  This  precaution  is  idle  in  our  regard,  hut  it  may  not  be  so  elsewhere,  and  * Law,’  says 
the  apostle  ‘is  placed  not  for  the  just  man,  but  for  the  unjust-.’  It  gives  no  trouble  to  the  man  who  acts  pro- 
perly ; it  gives  pain  and  brings  punishment  only  to  him  who  omits  or  transgresses  his  duty. 

“ This  assumption  would  produce  evil  if  the  Commissioners  sought  to  corrupt  the  education  of  the  Irish  people. 
We  defy  them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  were  so  minded ; hut  they  are  not.  Their  purpose  is  upright ; their  views 
are  to  promote  education,  religious  as  well  as  literary,  and  to  preserve  full  and  entire  freedom  of  conscience. 
Should  bad  men  succeed  to  the  present  Commissioners,  and  attempt  to  corrupt  the  education  of  youth,  we  are 
not  dumb  dogs  who  know  not  how  to  bark  ; we  can  guard  our  flocks,  and  do  so  easily  by  tlio  simple  process  of 
excluding  the  Commissioners  aud  their  hooks  and  agents  from  our  schools.  Wo  might,  by  doing  so,  forfeit  the 
aid  which  they  would,  if  the  supposition  were  realized,  be  entitled  to  withhold,  but  in  withholding  it  they  would 
be  answerable  to  Parliament,  to  which  we  also  would  have  access. 

“The  lesson  on  Christian  charity  which  the  Commissioners  wish  to  have  inculcated  is  one  dear  to  our  hearts ; 
I hope  they  will  have  it  printed  as  a heading  to  all  their  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  and  placed  as  a frontispiece 
to  all  their  hooks. 

“ The  rule  which  requires  that  all  teachers  henceforth  to  he  employed  be  provided  from  some  model  school, 
with  a certificate  of  their  competency,  will  aid  us  in  a work  of  great  difficulty,  to  wit,  that  of  suppressing  hedge- 
schools,  aud  placing  youth  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  and  of  those  only. 

“The  power  claimed  by  the  Commissioners  to  fine,  suspend,  or  remove  teachers  is  somewhat  exorbitant,  but 
the  exorcise  of  it  might,  in  certain  cases,  where  religious  differences  or  religious  parties  arose,  ho  salutary.  If 
this  power  were  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  any  well-conducted  school,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  wo  have  the 
same  remedy  against  its  exercise  that  we  could  resort  to  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  improper  books  ; this 
claim,  therefore,  is  not  one  to  which  we  are  called  upon  to  object. 

“ During  the  many  years  in  which  education  has  been  in  this  country  a source  of  religious  dissension,  our 
school-houses  have  been  built,  aud  generally  attached  to  our  places  of  worship,  whilst  tlio  school-houses  built  by 
Parliamentary  aid,  have  been ‘raised  in  detached  places. 

“ Some  years  past  it  would  have  been  easy  to  combine  education  and  have  only  one  school-house  in  place  of  two ; 
not  so  at  present,  and  time  only  can  effect  that  union  which  has  hitherto  been  prevented  at  great  sacrifice,  and 
at  great  expense.  I notice  this,  that  you  may  be  enabled,  in  your  application  or  reply  to  the  Commissioners, 
to  point  out  the  tree  and  veiy  sufficient  reason,  why  in  these  dioceses  so  well  supplied  with  school-houses,  few 
requisitions  for  aid  to  assist  schools  can,  as  yet,  be  made  in  that  joint  manner,  by  Catholic  and  Protestant 
Clergymen,  which  the  Commissioners  so  justly  recommend. 

“ Having  premised  this  much,  I now  beg  you  will,  without  unnecessary  delay,  apply  to  the  Commissioners 
before  mentioned,  for  aid,  whether  to  build  or  to  fumisli,  or  to  support,  as  the  case  may  warrant,  each  of  your 
parochial  schools.” 


They  at  first  In  general  they  received  the  new  system  willingly.  Dr.  Crolly,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
received  it.  0f  Down  and  Connor,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  placed  his  school  in  Belfast  under 
the  Board,  immediately  after  it  was  formed.1  But  Dr.  MacHale,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  denounced  it,  the  Christian  Brothers,  except  as  to  the  school  at 
Ennistymon,  soon  withdrew  from  connexion,  and  Mr.  Dwyer,  a clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  informs  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  1837  it  is  falling  into  disfavour : — 2 

“ Then  do  you  believe  that  the  system  is  getting  out  of  favour  with  the  Roman  Catholics  1 — I have  reason  to 
to  ink  that  the  system  has  not  been  latterly  viewed  with  so  much  favour  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  it  was.  I 
have  had  some  opportunities  of  knowing  it  with  reference . to  National  schools.  It  put  me  upon  asking  the 
question  in  several  instances.  I asked,  ‘ How  was  the  school  supported  before  the  Board  was  established  1 ’ I 
was  told,  by  public  subscriptions  and  charity  sermons.  I asked,  1 Are  the  subscriptions  and  charity  sermons 
as  liberal  now  as  they  have  been  before  ? ’ and  the  answer  was,  that  it  was  a great  misfortune  to  the  school  that 
they  had  become  connected  with  the  Board;  ‘the  people  and  subscribers  now  think  that  we  arc  receiving 
public  money,  aud  therefore  they  withhold  the  subscriptions  that  they  freely  gave  us  before.’ 

“ Was  it  from  the  masters  of  the  schools  that  you  heard  this  1 — This  was  from  the  senior  master  of  the 


but  gradually 
grew  dissatis- 
fied. 


1 Lords’  Committee  (1854),  q.  8604. 


8 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  1247. 
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school  in  LomWrtreet , G al  rn.  In  many  other  instances  I afterwards  obtained  the  same  answer  Tl,o  ,000  s 

”rt,‘  40  ““  £8°  * J”  before  “ ™ ”*!>  — 

“ Where  is  Athy  ^-In  the  county  of  Kildare ; it  is  one  of  the  Assize  towns  of  Kildare, 
ihen  you  think  that  the  system  is  getting  into  disrepute  with  the  Roman  Catholics  ?— So  far  as  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  it.  u 

“ Will,  tlie  Roman  OntMic  schoolmasters !— With  the  Roman  CatliolicmontemesnsciallT.iiml  the  patrons  The 

Titus  the  National  system,  though  justly  described  by  its  author  as  " capable  of  great  n»  «» 
flexibility  so  that  it  may  be  managed  locally  by  the  patrons  of  different  persuasions  ” ‘!'t™p|“"a 
It  KoHnsoif— ®eneral  satlrfactlon-  B was  Yioli'tod  on  both  sides,  according  to  Key. 

“ 1193.  Mr.  Slum.  Yon  have  already  stated  that  in  the  schools  to  which  yom-  attention  was  particularly 
directed,  you  found,  ns  you  conceived,  no  proofs  of  the  system  of  the  National  Board  ,nndueh™S“ei 
tion,  but  that  you  did  imd  many  instances  ivliore  there  were  in  one  school  a number  of  Roman  Catholics  and  was  violated 
Sl5t.s??o  ; “d  “ “lo<>1 1™  f0“’d  “ “,mter  ot  -Protestants,  and  very  few  Roman  cito 

th™I  whieim1'1”6  016  “j1100'5  w!jch  have  a groat  preponderance  of  Protestant  ohildrcn  in  attendance,  and  next  by  E.  0. 
those  which  have  a great  propondoimiee  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  attendance,  do  yon  conceive  4»t  eithS 

t,,C  ""  W * » 1 W "omddemble  departures 

And  Rev.  G.  R.  Gildea : — 3 

“With  respect  to  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  did  you  find  the  rules  of  the  Board  strictly  attended  to ! w a c 
— Scarcely  at  all,  and  never,  almost,  m the  country  districts.  ^ w C. 

. Ta?ihf they  7ei'?  teadlinS  1116  Catechism  at  times  appointed  for  general  instruction?— Yes  • I 

“7  m a C°"ntiy  iStl‘iCt  “ Which  1 lUd  not  fiud  religious  books  at  the  time  of 

“Were  all  the  teachers  in  all  those  forty  schools  Roman  Catholics ?— Yes 
“ Did  you  ascertain  that? — Yes. 

“ And  all  the  children  ? — Not  all.” 

Ml-.  T.  Stewart  relates  bis  experience  in  King's  Iuns-street  school,  Dublin ‘ 

“Eid  you  mate  any  inquiry  respecting  the  religion  of  the  children  that  attended  there  1-The  question  I 
asked  them  was,  were  there  any  Protestants  m the  school ; and  the  answer  was,  that  they  believed  there  were 
hut  that  they  made  no  inquiry  as  to  what  religion  they  were.  ■ ere  were’ 

“Did  they  tell  you  that  they  taught  them  all  alike?— They  did.” 

And  the  Rev.  G.  Dwyer  more  generally : — 5 

lnany  iust,luce's  of  violations  of  t,ie  rules  of  the  Board  in  the  National  schools  that  you 
“What  class  of  violations;  did  you  find  religious  instruction  going  on  at  the  time  that  was  devoted  to 
the'sSoXnT^ni^^^  Tl  m08!,°f  .tL®  sdl?ols. belonging  to  monks  and  nuns  that,  with  the  exception  of 
ft 1 Ci,  tlan  Br0tl?'S’ tlie  lndra?fcl,ou1m  «hgum  occupied  them  almost  entirely;  that  it  was  the 
puncipal  matter.  There  were  no  hours,  no  periods  that  I went  into  the  school,  that  I did  not  find  them  occu- 
pied with  the  general  catechism,  copies  of  which  I have  here.” 

Mr.  J.  C.  Colqulioun,  m.p.,  specifies  instances: — G 

“I  can  state  some  facts,  allowing  it  to  be  understood  that  those  faots  by  no  means  represent  the  whole 
leasons  winch  weighed  upon  my  mind.  I found,  in  my  examination  of  the  schools  in  Ulster,  that  it  generally  terians 
depended  upon  the  patrons  of  the  school  what  the  character  of  the  school  was,  and  that  the  observance  of  the 
lules  of  tiie  Board  depended  in  like  manner  upon  the  patrons  and  the  masters  of  the  schools.  For  examnle  I 
found,  where  the  patrons  of  the  schools  were  Presbyterians,  there  the  Scripture  extracts  were  in  use  but 
where  the  patrons  were  Roman  Catholics  I did  not  find  the  Scripture  extracts  to  be  in  the  same  use  I W 
two  schools  m Armagh,  one  of  them  the  Charlemont  National  school.  I found  there  a master,  a Scotchman 
a Mr.  Johnston,  selected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  who,  I believe,  is  a Presbyterian,  or  at  all  events  a Protestant 
clergyman,  and  m that  school  I found  not  only  the  Scripture  extracts,  but  I found,  as  I should  have  found  in  n 
school  in  Scotland,  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  childiin,  though  it  ^ then  eleven  oSk  £Te  Sno“n 
hnCf)  PT°n  °^Sewing  tAhilt  Xt  1'Vt'fTS°arcdy  re^ilar,  it  was  admitted  to  me  that  it  was  not  regular.  On  the  other 
hand,  I visited  the  Armagh  National  school,  close  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Dr  Crollv  T saw  nf 
mnZ.  T we  Tn’,i  and+?  TVnTl7  ^ tliat  ^ey  used  the  Scriptiu-e  extracts;  but  upon  Lxmry  of  the 
raad  tile  RjWefe  T master°f  *ke  Malket  Hill  National  school  he  made  tVchildreu 

h®bef°then  imder  the  patronage  of  a Presbyterian  minister,  and  it  being  esteemed  desirable 
conciliate  the  Pi  esbyterians.  I was  informed  that  in  the  parish  of  Derryloran,  near  Cook’s  Town  that  the 
Scripture  extracts  were  not  formerly  used  in  the  school,  not  till  a very  recent  time,  because  the  children  tWht 
t a loss  of  time  to  read  them.  That  school  was  under  the  patronage  of  a Roman  Catholic  priest  and  two 
BT“  ^ajtho!|c  layme“'  **  thf  Belfast  National  schools  I was  informed  that  on  the  books  of  one  there  wore 
children,  only  nine  of  whom  were  Protestants,  while,  at  the  Frederick-street  National  school  in  the 
• me  town,  out  of  850  children  there  were  250  Roman  Catholics ; and  in  that,  being  under  the  superintendence 
rPftd  ^V,e  Sc°tcb  sck°olmaster,  I found  that  the  Bible  or  the  Scripture  extracts,  I am  not  sure  which,  were 
1 from  two  t0  three  0 clock  every  day-  I -was  informed  further,  that  in  the  National  school  near  New  Mills, 

1 Commons’  Committee,  1837,  q.  2390.  a Hid. 

3 Lords’ Committee,  1837,  p.  1120.  * Ibid  p H90 

* Ibid.,  p.  1211.  ‘ JKd.’S  336.' 
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•winch  is  managed  by  Presbyterians,  the  Bible  is  read,  and and  those  schools 
the  drawer,  locked  up,  and  not  used.  I further  beard  • . p them  the  Scripture  lessons  were 

being  under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic  patrons  ur  Pl  > j whioh  the  Bible  was  read,  those 

read;  and  on  the  other  hand  I heard  often  schools  in  mother  nujldemw*  ^ ^ ^ fect3)  mA  andl 
schools  being  under  the  management  of  Pressman  pa  to  Nati0„al  school  at  Balliboy,  King’s 

as  these,  that  I came  to  my  conclusion.  Mr.  Pnce  stated  “ -V 

county,  he  found  tlie  Scripture  extracts  covered  with  dust,  and  nev  ei  used. 

Dr.  Ellington  concluded  a combined  system  to  be  impracticable ■ 

“ 2389.  Mr.  Saw.-Hp™  (ta  tar.  «ta  ’KSKwl  believe, ' upon  tliat 

or  impractical  .ility  of  any  one  system  Gtefoh  in  the°laat  letter  they  mote  on  tlie  subject, 

1 - syst“  «* bc  ris“r  w 
inflexibly  acted  upon,  in  Ireland.”  0 . , j 

And  after  a long  experience,  Mr.  Lewis  Mills,  Inspector  of  Kildare-place  Society , and 
of  Erasmus  Smith's  schools,  reached  the  same  cc  „ a,e  scWls  * M 

i-  “ I am  bound  to  declare  tins.  I have  lmd  non  eightevu  j . P • . j 0f  Hie  Board,  X have  no 

horn  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  j m anything  I sa;  P Jt  mJ  it  ;a  mJr  deliberate  opinion 

I think  diem  must  he  two. 

In  fact,  the  combination  was  often  merely  nominal,  as  Mr.  Carlile  repeats  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1S37  we.,,,  the  n™- 

“ 431.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  the  goodueas to  refer  to  on  '£%£££'  £ to  these  tonne—'  Have 

mittee  of  the  Home  of  Commons,  to  he  found  m p.  |8  of i the  jUrta"  tendency  to  produce  a marked 
you  found  to  practice,  that  the  aettmg  apart  of  one  *y  nr  the  w«k  a Mtue^  t ^ ,rall„efotmd 
division  among  the  children  of  parents  of  dillmvn  , in  t]ie  does  not  appear  to  he 

considerable  objection  to  m some  quarters.  The  setting  apart f »“  “ ld  ,,aHiet  not  he  hound  to  it. 

regarded  as  a matter  of  mueh  consequence  by  either  parts , and  most,  h respecting  die  setting 

We  me  not,  however,  yet  prepared  to  ^ 

hours,  and  does  not  cave  for  having  a day  set  apart  for  rehg.ous  mstnuition  D y . till  y 

answer  1 I do.  It  mil  he  found,  in  point  of  practice,  precisely  as  I have  heie  stated  , not  m ! , j 

any  means.” 

Mr  T Stewart  gives  the  House  of  Lords  an  example  from  Clondalkin : . 

« Ara  both  those  schools  at  Clondalkin  connected  with  the  2>ol  “ 

the  Parson’s  school,  and  I believe  the  other  was  called  the  Monks  school. 

™ on,  school  called  the  Parson's  school,  » 

were  no  Roman  Catholics,  and  another  school  called  the  Monks  school,  in  which  there  weie  no  Piotc-sta  . 
Yes.” 


Identical  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  R.  Bell : * 

“ Did  you  direct  your  attention  specially  to  this  point,  whether  these  National  schools  have  failed  or 
succeeded' in  giving  united  education  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  1 I did. 

' “ What  was  the  general  result  1 — -The  general  result  was  that  it  had  decidedly  failed.  . , *_  in 

“ Were  there  many  schools  in  which  there  were  absolutely  no  Protestants  ? — Yes ; there  were  no 
nineteen  of  those  schools  which  I visited.  ^ . 

Mr.  Ino-ham,  m.p.,  while  expressing  a favourable  judgment  upon  the  National  schools, 
allows  that  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  they  produce  no  mixture  ol  creeds  : 

« In  the  south  and  the  west,  wherever  I saw  it,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  felly  satisfied  one ‘object  ot  «j 
institution  namely  that  it  was  giving  to  the  children,  as  far  as  my  means  enabled  me  to  judge,  very  sound 
eduiSion  ’ but  I think,  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  that  it  for  the  present  fails  in  what  I consider  to  be 
one  obSt  for  which  it  was  instituted  ; that  is,  the  bringing  the  children  of  different  religious 
one  object  10  j found  ^ the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  with  perhaps  some  exceptions, 

th?t  the  general  nile  was  that  die  schools  there  were  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  CathoUc  children^bu 
still  tlie  masters  seemed  to  be  conducting  themselves  in  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of^e  Board  . . x 

I entered  I found  the  children  attending  to  the  business  of  tlie  school  -with  great  cheerfulness  and  aj 
always  heard  some  portion  of  them  examined,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  he  profiting  a great  deal  y 
instruction  they  received.” 

The  Hon  and  Rev.  Baptist  Noel  speaks  of  all  parts  of  Ireland  : — 6 

; “»•  <183?)'  P'S„ , 731.  ' L°^s(1837)' p 6-‘ V pp.  ^ 
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SSrSe8’  f0““‘i  S°”“!y  “y  P”>te*»I‘ts  i»  attendance,  and  tkere  v,™  a Roman  Ca&olic  aspect  ls3a_. 

“ Will  yon  state  svl.etto  you  consider  the  system,  as  it  is  non-  at  work,  if  properly  attended  to,  is  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  of  a joint  education  of  Homan  Catholic  and  Protestant  children?— I could  not  sav,  from 
the  few  observations  I was  able  to  make,  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  likely  to  effect  the  object  of  a joint  educa- 
tion.  Bor  instance,  I found  that  everywhere,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patronage,  the  children  were 
separated.  I found  that  m the  few  instances  in  which  there  were  schools  conducted  by  Protestants  the  Homan 
Catholic  children  had  been  withdrawn ; and  in  schools  where  the  predominating  influence  was  Homan  Catholic 
the  1 rotestant  children  were  for  the  most  part  withdrawn.  Therefore  I could  not  say  that,  as  far  as  I have 
seen,  it  has  tended  to  promote  the  object  of  a joint  education. 

“Did  you  see  anything  in  any  of  these  schools  which  would  induce  you  to  believe  that  if  the  Protestant 
clergy  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  inclined  to  co-operate  together,  and  if  the  Protestant  gentry  would 
superintend  the  schools  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  there  is  any  thing  that  would  prevent  its 
acting  as  a system  of  joint  education  ? — I never  saw  any  symptom  of  a union  of  the  Homan  Catholic  with  the 
Protestant  clergyman. 

“ No  one  case  ? — I did  not  see  one. 

“ Was  not  the  principle  of  joint  instruction  an  essential  feature  of  the  system  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would  be  A clamor,, 
most  desirable  to  get  jomt  mstruction ; but  I am  afraid  that  object  is  at  present  a chimera.  But  iny  wish  is  to 
get  the  people  instructed  ; and  it  seems  to  me  of  such  immense  moment  that  the  dense  ignorance  of  those 
millions  of  the  Homan  Catholic  peasantry  who  are  otherwise  placed  under  such  very  frightful  circumstances 
should  be  alleviated  by  any  means  in  our  power  which  are  consistent  with  principle.’’ 


The  Rev.  L.  II.  Robinson  states  that  National  schools  do  not  effect  combination, 
and  that  the  Resident  Commissioner’s  figures  cannot  be  relied  on: 1 

“Pew,  if  any,  of  the  National  schools  can  he  said  to  unite  the  children  of  different  creeds  in  the  same  school 
for  most  of  the  schools  where  Protestants  are  in  attendance  are  of  as  sectarian  a character  and  as  exclusive 
as  any  schools  can  be  conceived.  The  general  character  of  the  National  schools  in  the  county  of  Armagh  is 
that  they  are  either  exclusively  Protestant  or  exclusively  Homan  Catholic.  There  may  be  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, but  that  is  the  general  rule.  1 

“ Have  you  seen  the  return  that  has  been  made  to  the  Committee  by  Mr.  Carlile  respecting  the  number  of  in  spite  ot  tin- 
children  of  different  denominations  attending  the  National  schools  ? — Yes,  I have.  questionable 

“ Have  you  looked  at  the  returns  in  the  county  of  Armagh  ? — I have.  returns  ol  the 

“ Have  you  found  those  returns  as  stated  to  Mr.  Carlile  agree  with  tiie  returns  that  were  made  to  you  ?—  B°art1' 

No,  I have  not. 

“ Have  you  found  the  difference  to  be  great  ?— Yeiy  considerable,  in  some  cases.” 


The  Rev.  C.  Boyton  thinks  the  system  exclusive  and  ruinous * 

. *C.^  ^ink  the  rain  of  this  is,  that  it  is  now  a system  of  exclusive  education  of  the  Homan  Catholic  classes  as 
distinguished  from  the  Protestants ; an  education  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I think  it  has  every 
possible  evil  that  can  attach  to  a separate  system  of  education.’’ 


The  negotiations  of  1832-33  between  the  Government  and  the  Board  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Presbyterians  on  the  other,  although  they  ended  in  a rupture  as  regarded  «nvcsbytcri.u. 
the  majority  of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  yet  were  not  barren  of  result.  Some  of  "cs'1li!,ttons 
their  body  considered  that  the  substance  of  the  four  propositions  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  the  Presbyterian  school  named  after  the  Temple  Meeting-house 
became  a typical  case,  and  other  Presbyterian  schools  followed  it  in  seeking  grants  from 
the  National  Board.  Some  of  the  ministers  who  managed  these  National  schools  did  not  niu-iraua 
fare  well.  One  of  them,  as  has  been  noticed,  was  exposed  to  violence.  In  the  typical  i’>'  Tp’i|lc 
case  of  Temple  Meeting-house,  the  Board’s  system  attained  but  moderate  success.  There  scwi'.1’ 
was  little,  if  any,  mixture  of  creeds  according  to  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  : — 3 

“5767.  Mi-.  Sergeant  Jackson. — You  visited,  you  say,  Temple  Meeting  National  school? — Yes,  I did,  on 
the  19th  of  January. 

“ 5768.  How  many  Roman  Catholic  children  did  you  find  in  that  school  ?— Four  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
rolls  of  the  school. 

“ 5769.  Were  there  any  present  at  the  time  you  visited?— So  far  as  I recollect  there  were  three  present ; 
two  or  three. 

“ 5770.  Are  there  any  on  the  roll  now? — None. 

“ 5771.  Did  you  visit  it  a second  time?— I visited  it  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  there  were  at  that  time  no 
Roman  Catholics  on  the  rolls. 

“ 5789.  What  is  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  school?—1 The  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  last  six 
months,  was  47  in  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school.  With  regard  to  the  Temple  Meeting-house  school,  1 
may  observe,  it  was  a school  which  had  been  connected  with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  afterwards  con- 
nected itself  with  the  National  Board.  I asked  the  master  the  question,  whether  he  found  the  school  had  in- 
creased since  its  connexion  with  the  Board  ? He  said,  No,  that  it  had  diminished  very  considerably.  I 
stated  to  the  master  that,  of  course,  refers  to  Protestants ; I suppose  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  has 
increased  since  you  have  become  connected  with  the  Board.  His  reply  was,  No,  he  had  as  many  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  school  when  he  was  connected  with  the  Kildare-place  Society  as  he  had  since  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Board. 

“ 5790.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Had  there  been  any  diminution  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  was  the  diminution 
merely  among  the  Protestants  ? — He  did  not  specify  which,  but  I supposed  it  related  to  the  Protestants. 

“ 5(  91.  Mr.  Sergeant  Jackson. — You  stated  that  you  found  but  two  Roman  Catholic  children  on  the  roll 
the  month  preceding  ? — During  the  time  previous  to  my  visit  there  were  fluctuations  in  the  attendance,  as  I 
understood  from  the  master ; for  instance,  at  the  present  moment  there  are  no  Roman  Catholics  in  attendance ; 

1 Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  1080.  * Ibid.,  p.  1282.  a Commons’  Committee  (1837). 
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perhaps  m the  ecm.se  of  three  m-  four  months,  four-,  or  five,  or  six  may  return  again ; hut  on  the  Mth  of  May 
*7,7  fc°he°*.m  made  hy  Mr.  Cariile  of  the  attendance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  school 

Roman  Catholics  I should  not  he  at  ah  surprised  if  the  number,  mtlnn  six  months,  may  have  gone  as  h.gh  a, 
S1X“^7^n  Dhly-on  examine  the  hooks  to  see  whether  the  master’s  report  was  correct  i-  Yes. 

The  readme  of  the  Scriptures  was  not  confined  to  the  hour  from  two  to  three,  r.M  sot 
apart  for  the  purpose,  and  the  fear  of  driving  away  the  Protestant  children  pi  evented  the 
manager  ^employing  the  Board’s  new  books,  although  lie  had  received  a gratuitous 
!^pl£  of  them  aid  wal  ill  famished  with  other  books.  The  same  witness  tells  the 
story  ’ 


••  In  the  Temple  Meetino-honse  school  I found  children  reading  the  Scriptures  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  day. 
Br  tte  re<S»  hf-S  the  manage.*  hound  themselves  to  the  Board  they  were  to  read  the  Captures 
oVfrorrv“rethreL;el.eki»thcday*  ^ 


7I.r»dfa£«!a”s;^ 

books  of  the  Board, 

“ Did  you  see  those  books  packed? — I saw  them  m a packed  state.  „ bonks  0r 

“ Did  the  master  state  his  reason  for  not  opening  them  ? — \ es  ; he  said  that  0 • . 

the  Board  not  a single  Protestant  in  the  neighbourhood  would  enter  the  school.  His  school  was,  qiMm  pi  ommr. 
exclusively  Protested.  There  were  four  Banian  Catholics  on  the  roll  of  the  sc tool  m the course  of  the  winter; 
at  present  there  are  none.  At  Temple  Meeting-house  school  the  master  told  me  that  m consequence  of  the 
union  with  the  National  Board  there  had  been  a very  great  withdrawal  of  the 

whatever  of  Koinan  Catholics.  He  told  me,  further,  that  had  he  introduced  the  hooks  of  the  National  Boaid 
into  his  school  not  a single  Protestant  would  have  attended  the  school.  . . , 

“ Were  you  rightly  understood  that  in  this  school  you  were  told  by  the  teacher  that  the  Piotestant  duJAen 
would  no  away  if  the  books  of  the  Board  were  introduced  into  the  school  ?— Yes.  Pie  received  a giant  of  books 
from  the  Board  shortly  after  the  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  that  grant  had  remained  unpriced m 
date  of  my  visit.  I remarked  that  the  school  was  very  badly  off  for  books.  The  master  justified  himself  by 
saying,  * Sir,  if  I use  these  hooks  a single  Protestant  child  would  not  enter  the  school.  Plus  man  has  been 
receiving  a salary  from  the  Board  upwards  of  two  years.  , . , . , 

“Were  there  any  books  at  all  in  the  school  ? -The  school  was  very  badly  supplied  with  hooks,  the  hooks 
that  were  there  were  a few  spelling-books  of  the  Kildare-placc  and  Sunday  School  Societies,  and  Testaments. 


Withdrawal  «f  Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  four  propositions,  it  followed  that  Presbyterian  applicants 
<iu«y  sheets,  ^ though  they  might  receive  the  usual  query  sheets  from  the  Board,  were  tree  to 
answer  the  questions  or  not  at  their  pleasure.  For  three  years  these  query  sheets  were 
still  maintained  in  use,  but  in  183  62  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  tor  the  Board 
upon  applicant  cases  was  transferred  from  the  managers  to  the  Inspectors, 
and  modified*  Another  more  important  change  occurred  when  the  modifications  conceded  to  the 
ti..ns  »r  Presbyterians  necessitated,  as  Mr.  Carlile  explains,3  the  adoption  by  the  Board  ot  a 
new  code  of  rules. 

. . c.  , ... . “ Is  it  to  he  understood  that  Lord  Stanley's  letter  contains  the  constitution  which  the  Board  was  to  carry  into 

lTtt’r  ’ ' effect?— Lord  Stanley’s  letter  gave  the  original  constitution,  but  that  has  been  to  a certain  extent  modified, 
partly  by  Lord  Stanley’s  subsequent  communications,  and  partly  by  other  communications  with  Government. 
No  modification  has  been  permitted  but  with  theconseut  of  Government,  but  there  have  been  small  modifications 
since  that  letter  was  written;  and  I now  speak  of  the  system  of  the  Board  as  it  is  explained  and  modified. 
There  was  a very  important  letter  of  Lord  Stanley’s,  as  I have  said,  of  which  I believe  we  have  not  a copy  m 
London  and  a correspondence  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  which  is  in  London,  in  which  some  of  those  explanations 

^ You  are  aware  that  the  general  impression  in  the  country  is  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  are  founded 
on  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  1— Of  course  they  are  foimded  on  Lord  Stanley’s  letter ; but  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
which  occupies  so  prominent  and  important  a station  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  presented  certain  propositions 
to  Government,  during  Earl  Grey’s  administration,  which  were  acceded  to,  and  which  caused  a modification  in 
the  regulations  of  the  Board. 

“ What  means  were  taken  to  notify  that  modification  to  the  public  ? — I cannot  enumerate  all  the  means 
that  were  taken ; but  our  old  rules  were  changed  and  modified,  and  all  our  schedules  for  applications  since  that 
time  have  been  in  a different  form  from  those  previously  circulated. 

“The  Synod  of  Ulster’s  propositions  were  granted  to  the  Synod? — They  were  accepted  as  a part  of  the 
general  rules  of  the  Board  from  that  time,  but  not  particularly  to  the  Synod. 

« It  was  announced  to  the  Synod  of  Ulster? — Certainly ; a resolution  to  that  effect  can  be  produced. 

“ Whether  the  concession  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster’s  propositions  was  announced  to  the  public  you  do  not  know  ? 
It  was  announced  in  this  way,  that  all  our  letters  sent  out  in  answer  to  applications  were  altered  in  con- 
formity to  the  propositions  of  the  Synod,  and  it  was  announced  by  me  in  a circular  to  every  individual  member 
of  the  Synod.  . , . , 

“ The  paper  that  went  forth  to  the  public  as  the  terms  ou  which  the  Board  acted  after  •that  time  contained 
the  terms  of  the  propositions  ? — They  embodied  the  Synod’s  propositions. 

“ That  is  to  say,  that  the  now  formularies  were  drawn  np  in  conformity  to  those  resolutions  ? — Certainly'. 

“Did  you  not  announce  that  you  had  changed  your  formularies? — I cannot  recollect  whether  we  did  give 
any  public  intimation  of  that  or  not.” 

> Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  1092.  • * Ibid.,  p.  973.  •*  Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  15. 
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The  new  code  does  not  appear  to  have  been  approved  by  the  Government  in  any 
formal  way,  but  it  was  appended  to  the  second  report  which  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  shortly  afterwards  presented  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Carlile  is  under  examination1 : — 

“ 473.  Viscount  Ebrington. — Before  you  acted  upon  those  regulations,  you  considered  that  they  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  subsequently  of  Parliament  ? — That  is  my  full  impression ; we  have  never 
taken  any  step  of  that  kind  without  consulting  Government,  and  I am  only  puzzled  by  not  finding  any  minute 
on  the  subject.  At  that  time  probably  we  were  not  receiving  applications  from  schools  during  the  shoi't  interval 
between  those  rules  being  adopted,  and  their  being  appended  to  our  report  in  1834. 

“ 474.  Do  you  consider  that  you  were  fully  justified  in  adopting  any  deviation,  or  any  modification,  which 
those  regulations  might  exhibit  of  the  original  conditions  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  in  the  previous  regulations 
of  1832 ? — Certainly ; we  considered  that  we  were,  in  deciding  on  applications,  to  judge  by  our  rules,  and  not 
to  go  back  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter.  We  had  many  communications  with  Government,  which  I could  show, 
on  the  various  subjects.  Preserving  the  great  principles  of  the  letter  of  Lord  Stanley,  we  represented  that 
there  were  certain  difficulties  in  point  of  practice.  Some  modifications  of  an  important  character  were  specially 
submitted  and  acceded  to ; but  we  considered  in  drawing  up  the  rales  we  were  to  embody  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Stanley’s  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  modify  particular  expressions  that  we  found  likely  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  system,  and  presenting  those  rales  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Legislature,  we  presented  to 
them  the  modifications  which  were  necessary  to  carry  the  principles  of  the  letter  into  effect,  and  we  have 
not  since  felt  it  to  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  strict  letter  of  Lord  Stanley's  letter. 

“475.  In  what  month  -were  those  modifications  made? — I t.hinl.-  in  October. 

“ 470.  Was  Lord  Stanley  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  that  time? — No.” 

The  first  report  of  the  “ Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  the  Funds  granted  fumt  bekw* 
by  Parliament  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,”  bears  no  date,  but  pur-  op  B,uitu 
ports  to  be  a report  for  the  year  1S34.  It  does  not  state  how  many  schools  the 
Board  had  assisted  to  build  between  1831  and  1835,  but  it  tells  the  public  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  latter  year,  the  Commissioners  had,  in  connexion  with  them  789  schools, 
attended  by  1 07,042  children ; that  they  had  already  struck  off  52  aided  schools,  and  that 
they  had  promised  assistance  towards  the  building  of  199  schools,  not  then  completed. 

Neither  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  nor  the  Board’s  explanatory  document,  nor  the  propositions 
of  the  General  Synod  of  Ulster,  contain  any  reference  to  “ school  libraries.”  Yet  the  analysed. 
Commissioners  report  that  an  important  part  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  them  is  the 
preparation  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  and  school  libraries.  They  add 
that  they  have  hitherto  devoted  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  compilation  of  books  for 
schools  only.  They  had  already  published  four  reading  books,  treatises  on  arithmetic, 
book-keeping  and  geometry,  and  two  numbers  • of  a series  of  Scripture  lessons.  All 
these  books  are  designed  for  combined  instruction ; but  the  Commissioners  “ take  care 
that  sufficient  time  be  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction,  and  that  the  ministers 
of  God’s  Word,  of  all  Christian  creeds,  and  those  approved  by  them,  shall  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  reading  and  expounding  it,  and  of  seeing  that  the  children  of  them 
respective  denominations  do  read  and  understand  it,  not  only  weekly,  but  daily,  if  they 
think  proper.”  The  Commissioners  undertake  “that  it  shall  be,  as  it  ever  lias  been 
their  constant  object  so  to  administer  the  system  of  education,  as  to  make  it  acceptable 
and  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  His  Majesty’s  subjects.” 

In  order  that  the  actual  condition  of  primary  schools  at  the  institution  of  the  new 
Board  may  be  fairly  estimated,  it  seems  desirable  to  introduce  here  a portion  of  the 
report  presented  to  the  Commissioners  in  February,  IS 33,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Murray,  their 
Inspector  for  Leinster,  who  draws  a gloomy  picture  of  the  popular  education  of  that  day : — 

“ The  defects  I observed  in  the  several  schools,  both  connected  and  unconnected  with  the  Board,  were  such  Condition  of 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  want  of  proper  accommodation,  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers,  the  schools  in  1882. 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  absence  of  efficient  superintendence,  and  the  inability  of  the  local  patrons  in  many 
cases  to  understand  and  enforce  the  approved  system  of  instruction. 

“ The  want  of  proper  accommodation  I notice  first,  as  being  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  I found  schools 
in  stables,  in  unroofed  and  seatless  chapels,  in  the  kitchens  of  the  teachers,  and  in  one  instance,  the  master’s 
house  being  too  small  to  hold  a sixth  of  the  boys  and  girls ; the  desks  and  forms  were  placed  at  the  shady  side 
•of  the  house,  and  being  shifted  from  wall  to  wall  as  the  sun  or  wind  became  too  strong,  in  this  way  the  poor 
creatures  made  an  attempt  to  get  instruction.  Any  endeavour  on  my  part  to  intraduce  system  in  such  cases 
as  these  would  have  been  quite  useless.  In  my  reports,  however,  I took  care  to  recommend  such  cases  strongly 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Board. 

“ The  want  of  proper  books  and  requisites  I may  here  observe  is  one  of  the  main  impediments  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Tablets  are  in  many  schools  unknown,  and  books  of  very  equivocal  reputation  used  instead. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a house  full  of  children  squatted  round  the  walls  on  the  earthen  floor,  each  with  a 
dirty,  dogs’-eared,  illegible  primer  in  his  hand,  gaping  about  and  waiting  all  day  for  a chance  of  being  taken  up 
for  a moment  to  the  master’s  knee,  and  sent  back  again.  "When  a little  further  advanced,  the  Universal  Spelling 
Book  is  bought  by  those  who  are  not  too  poor,  and  very  generally  used : I may  observe,  there  cannot  be  a more 
objectionable  book  than  this.  The  desks  are  usually  few,  and  of  a bad  construction,  the  books  seldom  uniform, 
the  slates  bad,  and  the  cutters  or  pencils  put  into  the  children’s  hands  so  short,  that  it  is  a miracle  one  out  of  a 
dozen  succeeds  in  writing  a legible  hand.  The  slow  progress  in  many  of  the  schools  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
inefficiency ; the  children  are  allowed  to  remain  for  months  and  months  at  their  ABC,  and  if  they  do 
succeed  at  last  in  learning  it,  it  is  often  without  other  assistance  than  that  afforded  by  the  primer.  In  many 

' Commons’  Committee  (1837),  q.  473. 
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place,  wliere  the  monitorial  system  has  been  adopted,  aad  not  properly  attended  to,  the  children  are  m a worse 
condition  than  if  no  monitors  were  employed ; and  it  is  but  too  common  to  And  tho  information  of  the  monitor 

speaking,  is  another  barrier  to  improvement;  to  all  arrogance  and 
self^oimekedness  pecidiarly  tjieir* own,  many  of  the  eonntry  schoolmasters 

of  every  thing  excel*  reading  and  writing,  with  occasionally  a smattering  of  mathematics.  1 found  lew  who 
toew  Tkvlishgfammar;  fewer  still  who  were  aeiuaintcd  with  geography.  However  I might 

SStX  limited  extent  of  their  formation,  I eould  not  but  regret  tile  wretched  judgment  displayed  by  them 


the  children  seriatim,  hear  them  spoil,  and  read  the  lesson  of  the  day; 
„„d  She  leLn  be  got  by  rote,  though  not  a word  of  it  be  und.mtood,  they  consider  this  amazing  proficiency, 
“had  too  often  to  cSlain  that  the  boys  and  girls,  the  latter  especially,  were  not  tanght  tbe  use  of  tho  mind, 
but  of  tbe  tongue,  not  to  understand  the  meaning,  but  to  know  the  words  of  their  lessons,  ranch  m the  same 

'XLXf  r;;X,"d«- * . g-t  *»»« <*. i - m 

few  in  number,  and  their  visits  of  little  use  in  increasing  the  general  efhcicncy,  however  the  mtoiest  of  a pat 
class  or  pet  child  may  be  forwarded  thereby.  _ . , «.  , , , 

■•The  poverty  of  the  people  is  another  great  evil,  as  is  also  *m  pride  Hie  poor  man  who  cannot  aftord  U. 
per  week  is  content  to  let  liis  child  be  for  over  without  learning,  lost  his  pride  might  bo  hurt  at  the  idea  of  a 
charity  school.  This  feeling  is  universal.  Those  children  who  are  too  young  to  learn  are  sent  to  school,  where 
they  learn  little  or  nothing,  and  those  who  are  old  enough  to  benefit  by  school  are  sent  to  work  where  tney 
learn  nothing  at  all,  and  even  those  who  continue  at  school  loss  as  much  in  the  intermission  as  they  gamed 


^‘‘Litly^Te  inability  or  carelessness  of  many  of  the  local  patrons  is  a serious  loss  to  the  interests  of  education." 

Before  the  publication  of  tbe  second  report,  winch  purports  to  be  for  the  year  lb3.> 
but  is  dated  13  th  June  of  that  year,  the  Commissioners  had  adopted  new  regulations 
and  directions,  which  we  print  in  tlieir  proper  place  among  the  Rules  of  the  Board. 

In  regulating  the  amount  of  aid  towards  building  schools,  these  rules  maintain  the  sound 
principle  that  “ one-third,  at  least,  of  the  expense  must  be  locally  contributed  ; and  they 
lay  down  that  “the  Board  do  not  contribute  towards  the  erecting  ot  apartments  for  the 
teachers.”  Towards  conducting  schools  they  require  that  “ a portion  of  the  different 
expenses,  such  as  providing  school  furniture,  repairing  the  school-houses,  and  paying 
teachers’  salaries,  he  locally  raised,”  hut  in  each  case  the  Board  will  determine  what  that 
proportion  shall  he ; all  schools,  however,  may  obtain  the  Board’s  books  at  half-cost  price. 
The  ordinary  school  business  must  consist  exclusively  of  instruction  in  those  branches 
which  belong  to  a literary  or  moral  education,  but  the  Scripture  extracts  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  he  used  as  a part  of  tlie  ordinary  school  business.  One  week-day  must 
be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  when  pastors  or  other  persons  approved  by  parents, 
whether  they  have  signed  the  application  or  not,  shall  have  access  to. tlie  children.  If 
parents  desire  it,  managers  are  expected  to  afford  facility  for  religious  instruction  before 
or  after  ordinary  school  business  upon  other  days  of  the  week  ; but  any  such  arrange- 
ment must  be  publicly  notified,  in  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be 
present  at  the  religious  instruction  whose  parents  and  guardians  approve  of  their  being  so. 
The  reading  of  the  Scripture  and  prayers  are  confined  to  the  time  set  apart  for  religious 
instruction.  No  hooks  are  prohibited  hut  those  that  contain  matter  obj  ectionablo  in  itself, 
or  objectionable  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular  religious  denomination  ; but  no 
aid  will  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  any  books  excepting  those  of  the  Board.  Local 
patrons  select  and  superintend  their  teachers;  but  the  Commissioners  require  testimonials, 
and,  if  they  see  fit,  insist  upon  training  and  examination.  The  “ gratuity  ” granted  to 
teachers  is  now  called  “ salary,”  a “ portion  of  salary,”  and  is  held  to  be  personal.  The 
Government  and  the  Commissioners  earnestly  wish  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
different  religious  denominations  should  co-operate  with  one  another  in  conducting 
schools,  hut  they  make  no  stipulation  beyond  this,  that  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
even  although  they  may  not  have  signed  the  application  for  aid,  shall  have  free  admission 
to  the  school,  as  visitors,  fco'observe  how  it  is  conducted.  The  difference  between  vested 
’ and  non-vested  schools  is  carried  somewhat  further  than  before.  If  an  unqualified  or 
objectionable  teacher  be  found  in  a non-vested  school,  the  portion  of  salary  will  be  with- 
held ; if  he  he  found  in  a vested  school,  lie  must  he  dismissed  and  another  teacher 
provided.  In  a non-vested  school  the  inscription  “National  School”  must  be  put  up 
conspicuously ; in  a vested  school  the  same  inscription  cut  in  stone  must  he  built  into  the 
wall.  If  a vested  school  be  used  for  political  meetings  or  public  worship,  such  use  “ will 
be  held  to  be  a violation  of  the  principles  of  the  National  education  system;”  if  a non- 
vested  school  be  so  used,  tbe  Board  will  withhold  further  aid  and  dissolve  the  connexion. 

Mr.  Blake  regretted1  that  the  Commissioners  were  not  empowered  to  take  land  for 
schools,  and  to  aid  the  erection  of  teachers’  houses  : — 

“ 3536.  What  is  the  course  ■which  the  Board  have  pursued  in  applying  money  to  the  building  of  schools  i — 
The  Board  requires  that  one-third  of  the  expenditure  he  locally  provided  for ; the  Board  never  gives  more  than 
two-thirds. 

“ 3537.  Does  that  include  the  schoolmaster’s  house,  as  well  as  the  room  for  teaching  ? — The  Board  gives  no 
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“i<l,  “I"rfs  W1;lil,S  “ f®  a«  tsl'-  I tjliuk  it  veiy  imfortarato  ilrat  tlie  Boimlis  „„t  authorize!  , „ , 5 

to  blurt  houses  for  scuoolniiisters.  I tliuik  tliafc  every  schoolmaster  should  he  provided  witha  house-  and  that  1836‘ 
in  oroer  to  render  the  system  effectual  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  character  of  the 
S,'“U  b“  “d  l’"“”  «f  * b»“«  "to  Ui.ni  ire  are  non-  provided  with  induced  to  undertahe 

“3588.  You  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Board  should  be  authorised  to  contribute,  in  the  same 
proportion,  to  the  erection  of  suitable  sehoolmasteis'  houses,  as  tile  instructions  to  the  Board  at  present  authorize 
then-  doing  in  tlie  ease  of  scliool-rooms  ? — I would.  1 e 

“ 35d1'  1,1  '">y  “ the  hand  provided  for  the  erection  of  sohool-houSes  t-Tlie  applicant  for  the  school  is 

pm'|w:e  ° I,mV“  * 1C  'U“  * 'vel1  ” he  i tho“  “>«  frequently  great  difficulties  in  obtaining  land  for  the 

“ S'*  Boa"1  is  "■*  10  “Pense  in  procuring  the  land  u|.on  which  the  schools  are  to  he  built!— No 

- c u Would  you  git  e authority  to  the  Board  to  procure  the  necessary  land,  either  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools  i_I  would  , in  like  manner  as  authority  is  granted  to  different  public 
Boaids  to  take  land  where  necessary  for  public  purposes,  paying  a due  price  for  it.”  1 

Tins  report  takes  the  form  of  answers  to  several  queries  transmitted  bv  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  the  Board  upon  .1 3th  May,  1835.  In  it  the  Commissioners  maintain 
that  the  general  result  of  the  new  system  has  been  highly  satisfactory,  that  they  si,™.™,, 
hare  in  operation  1,106  schools  attended  by  145,521  children,  and  that  “the  system 
has  already  been  very  generally  adopted  under  tlie  auspices  both  of  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  laymen”  They 
mention  their  new  books  im  having  “ met  with  general  approbation.”  They  consider  the 
schools  formerly  existing  in  Ireland  as  defective  mainly  in  two  points  (a)  as  exclusive 
‘ Roman  Catholic  schools  were  of  course  objectionable  to  Protestants,’  while  Protestant 
schools  were  equally  objectionable  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  " being  rewarded  by  Roman 
Catholics  as  adverse  establishments,  they  tended,  when  under  the  patronage  of  Govern- 
’ n}eat>  and  suPP°rtccl  by  public  money,  to  excite  in  the  bulk  of  the  population  feelings 
of  discontent  towards  the  State  and  of  alienation  from  it,”  (b)  as  having  neither  compe- 
tent teachers  nor  proper  books.  They  have  already  supplied  books,  and  they  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  with  adequate  means  from  the  State  “a  new  class  of  schoolmasters  repose*  to 
may  be  trained  whose  conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  train  teai;llcr9' 
morality,  harmony  and  good  order  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland.”  To  accomplish 
this  object  they  mean  to  establish  five  professorships  in  the  training  institution,  and  they— 

“PropciRe  that  no  person  sliall  be  admitted  to  the  training  institution  who  docs  not  previously  undergo  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  au  entrance  course  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ; and  that  each  person  who  mav 
be  admitted  sliall  study  m it  for  at  least  two  years  before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a school*- 
that  during  this  time,  he  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  and  be  practised  in 
teaching  the  model  school ; that  in  addition  to  the  general  teaming  institution,  thirty-two  district  model  schools 
should  be  established,  being  a number  equal  to  that  of  the  counties  of  Ireland  ; that  those  model  schools  should 
be  under  tlio  direction  of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments,  and  receiving  superior  remuneration  to  those 
charged  with  the  geneiul  or  primary  schools ; and  that,  hereafter,  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training 
establishments  should  undergo  a preparatory  training  in  one  of  them ; that  the  salary  of  tlie  teacher  of  each 
model  school  should  be  .£100  ayear,  and  that  heshould  have  two  assistants,  having  a salary  of  .£50  a year  each  • 
that  the  teacher  of  each  primary  school  should  have  a certain  salary  of  .£25  a year;  and  that  the  Commissioners 
for  the  time  being  should  he  authorized  to  award  annually  to  each  a further  sum,  not  exceeding  .£5,  provided 
they  shall  see  cause  for  doiug  so  in  the.  Inspector’s  report  of  his  general  conduct,  and  the  character  of  tlie  school 
committed  to  him ; and  that  each  teacher  should  he  furnished  with  apartments  adjoining  the  school.” 

Assuming  the  population  of  Ireland  at  8,000,000,  they  estimate  that  about  a seventh,  and  to  wild 
or  1,140,000  are  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen  years,  that  one-half  of  these  scl!00,s’ 
requires  National  schools  and  that,  as  a school  should  not  much  exceed  100,  so  5 000 
National  schools  are  wanted,  each  under  a competent  teacher.  They  think  that  it 
would  take  about  nine  years  to  build  5,000  schools,  including  32  model  schools,  that 
then  the  building  of  school-houses  would  cease,  and  the  sum  thenceforth  required  to  ’ 
maintain  the  system  would  be  about,  £200,000  a year.  They  base  these  suggestions  ««d  to  main- 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  1812  and  1825,  and  of  the  Commit-  ^L'tem'for 
tees  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1828  and  1830.  xsoolwxTn 

Mr.  Blake1  considered  the-  Commissioners’  estimate  to  be  ample  : — year- 

“ 3534.  Referring  to  tlie  second  report  of  the  Board,  just  printed,  do  you  consider  that  £200  000  a year 
would  amply  provide  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  people  of  Ireland  1 — I believe  that  it  would.” 

Shortly  after  this  time  the  Commissioners  removed  from  their  temporary  house  in 
oVlernon-street,  into  the  more  commodious  premises  which  they  still  occunv  Mr  Carlilo2  first  0P;,,°a  in 
and  Mr.  Blake  give  details  : — Mcrrion-sinxt, 

“853.  Lord  Stanley.— Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  committee  what  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  formation  of  that  model  school  during  the  five  years  the  Board  has  been  in  operation? — There  was  a house 
allotted  to  us  in  Merrion-street  soon  after  our  establishment ; that  house  had  connected  with  it  a range  of  offices 
winch  we  altered  and  enlarged,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  two  model  schools,  and  made  some  alterations  in  the 
nay-loft  to  receive,  part  of  our  model  school,  and  we  had  there  two  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  • and 
having  established  these  schools  we  have  brought  up  as  many  masters  as  we  could  accommodate  with'  that 
limited  room  from  tune  to  time,  and  kept  them  for  three  months,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  such  instruction 
as  we  could  give  them  in  that  time. 


1 Commons’  Committee,  1835. 
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“854.  At  vvluise  expense  were  tliey  sent  upi-Tliey  were  seat  up  at  our  expense  ; we  1,ut»  lied  uo  menus 
ot  lodging  them,  but  we  bore  allowed  them  12e.  u week  during  then-  residence  ill  Dublin. 

“855  Those  were  masters  appointed  in  different  parts  of  the  count ly  ! ios.  . 

“85g!  Iu  wliat  manner  were  those  musters  selected  i-We  geuorelly  selected  young  men  “ 1”'^“'’“^" 
mi  i i 4-1,0,. A w.io  vpvv  little  lioue  ol  improving  the  old  teacliei.i , tuey  weie  selected, 

tafcbg  care  that  there  should  be  teachers  brought  from  different  i»arts  of  the  country,  so  that  specimens  of  our 

0»  I“d=ci»rh  reports,  but  on  the  recommendation 

the  h»d  master^  ^ ^ ^ p catholic  and  f^^mZeSSS 

We  then  got  larger  premises,  and  have  lmilt  our  model  schools,  one  for  hoys  and  one  foi  gu  K and  one  foi  infants 

“ “8 tl  “nllyou “Lin  huger  premises  4— (Ur.  **.)  W.  first  ™4»^Hhe  „^t  rf  «m 
of  Works  Mr  Owen,  to  look  out  for  premises  for  us ; either  he  informed  us,  or  we  taunt  m sonro  way,  Urn. 
Lonl  Blessinton's  house,  in  Heuriettmstreet,  with  some  land  annexed  to  it,  could  he  MW.  eutored  into  a 
treaty  for  it,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  concluded  the  treaty  as  to  price ; hnt  a good  title  coidd  nob  at  tliat 
time,  be  made,  and  a good  deal  of  time  was  thus  lost.  It  was  tbeu  mtnuated  to  us,  through  flic  “ « >teet  of  the 
Board  of  Works,  that  we  might  have  Tyrone  House : as  soon  as  he  informed  us  of  the  reims,  which,  I think 
was  in  1834,  we  made  application  to  His  Majesty's  Government  to  know  whether  wo  might  conclude  a contract  for 
> [hat.  rn  were  authorised  to  purchase  these  premises ; but  I do  not  think  that  for  twelve  months  aftm  waids  the 
vendors  were  enabled  to  make  out  such  a title  as  would  warrant  our  concluding  our  agreement,  01  pay  mg  the 
monev  We  were  so  anxious,  that  we  bad  an  application  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  leave  to  pay  the  money 
into  court  to  the  credit  of  a cause  that  affected  this  property,  that  we  might  get  possession  of  It  for re.u  pm  pose. 
This  was  done  at  the  end  of  the  year  1835 ; we  lost  not  a moment  after  that  m pressing  forward  with  the  buildings. 

“860.  Then  up  to  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1835  you  were  subject  to  all  the  inconvenience  arising  f)  om  the 
deficient  premises  you  possessed1? — Certainly,  until  the  last  year.  . 

“ 861  What  progress  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  model  school  since  the  termination  ot  183o  ? (Mr. 
Carlilc ) We  have  opened  a school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  rather  in  unfavourable  circumstances,  from  the 
state  of  the  ground,  it  not  being  put  in  order.  We  have  had  some  masters  up,  and  received  them  into  such  rooms 
as  we  could  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  independently  of  the  school-rooms ; for  wo  still  have  not  sufficient  accommo- 
dation to  bring  up  a large  number  of  masters.  We  are  limited  by  the  size  of  the  rooms  in  the  number  we  aye  able 
to  bring  up.  In  the  meantime  we  are  erecting  the  house  for  the  training  establishment,  winch  will  contain  lcetuie 
rooms  and  various  accommodations,  which,  we  hope,  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  (1837.) 

The  temporary  substitute  for  a training  institution  had  been  opened  for  male  teachers 
on  March  8th,  1833,  and  for  females  on  April  15th  in  the  same  year.  The  model  schools 
in  Merrion-street  had  been  begun  still  earlier.  Mr.  Carlile1  says : — 

« What  steps  have  you  taken  to  establish  a model  school  ? — There  is  a model  school  at  present,  but  not  a 
training  establishment ; that  is,  an  establishment  for  educating  and  training  teachers. 

“Why  was  not  that  established  sooner? — For  want  of  funds.  We  had  a model  school  nearly  from  the 
commencement  of  our  operations,  on  a very  limited  scale,  in  consecpience  of  the  limited  accommodation  we  then 
possessed.  We  took  as  many  masters  as  we  could,  and  brought  them  up  fifty  or  sixty  at  a time,  giving  them 
three  months’  education ; but  neither  the  accommodation  we  possessed  in  liouso-room,  nor  the  fluids  granted  to 
us,  would  allow  us  to  go  further." 

The  removal  to  Tyrone  House  involved  a large  outlay.  Mr.  Kelly,  Secretary,  delivered 
to  the  House  of 5 Lords  a statement  of  the  expenses. 

Statement  of  the  Expenses  incurred  and  required  to  complete  the  several  Buildings  of  the  National  Education 
Establishment  at  Tyrone  House,  Dublin. 

Estimate  to 
complete  the 

To“- 

progress. 


For  the  purchase  of  premises,  including  law  charges  of 

conveyance, • 

For  repairs  and  alterations  to  Tyrone  House,  including  the 
fittings,  &c.,  ■ ■ ■ • • 

For  furniture,  office  desks,  «Scc.,  ..... 

For  the  model  school  for  boys, 

For  the  model  school  for  girls, 

For  the  model  infant  school,  ...  . • • 

For  porter’s  lodge,  iron  railing,  book  store,  gateways,  drains, 
footpaths,  &c.,  . ...  • . 

For  recreation  sheds  for  children, 

For'lecture  room,  museum,  class  room,  (fee., 

For  furniture  and  fittings  for  ditto, 

For  the  purchase  of  land  for  an  entrance  from  Talbot-street 
for  female  children  and  infants,  and  for  a house  for  the 
master  and  mistress,  and  other  purposes  of  the  establish- 
ment : — 

Land, 

For  building,  ....... 

j^jg. To  this  is  to  be  added  £300,  for  a right  of  way 

into  Gardiner  street,  at  the  rear  of  premises  . 

11th  April  1837. 

1 Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  21. 
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The  First  Report,  for  1 834,  represents  789  National  schools  as  then  in  operation  with  an 
attendance  of  107,042  children,  and  the  succeeding  report  shows  an  advance  of  317 
schools  and  38,479  pupils.  Since  by  a « school”  the  Commissioners  have  always  meant 
not  an  institution  but  a school-room,  or  department,  under  an  adult  teacher,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  aided  schools  were  large,  being  attended  on  the  avcrao-e  by  more  than 
130  scholars  in  each  school-room. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Kelly,  addressing  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  under  date  January,  1835, 
gives1  a succinct  account  of  the  cost  and  character  of  the  Board’s  operations : — ’ 

“An  to  the  amount  of  sums  of  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  there  were 


In  1831,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  from  the  vote  of  that 
the  sum  of 

In  1832,  .... 

In  1833, 

And  in  1834  .£20,000  and  .£15,000  making  together  the  sum  of 


£ s.  d. 

year, 

. 4,328  13  11 

. 37,500  0 0 
. 20,000  0 0 
. 35,000  0 0 


“The  Commissioners  applied  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establishing  and 
aiding  in  the  support  of  schools,  the  inspection  of  them,  the  support  of  a model  school,  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  editing  and  printing  of  books. 

“They  first  began  to  make  grants  to  schools  on  the  19th  January,  1832,  and  ceased  so  to  do  on  the  24th 
November,  1834,  for  the  reasons  stilted  in  the  letter  addressed  by  them  to  His  Excellency  on  the  9th  instant. 
They  have  aided  1,106  schools  which  are  in  actual  operation;  and  they  have  agreed  to  grant  aid  towards  the 
building  and  establishing  of  191  schools,  which  are  not  as  yet  completed ; and  they  have  upwards  of  250 
applications  for  further  schools  before  them,  which  they  have  postponed  answering  until  informed  of  the 
intention  of  His  Majesty’s  Government. 

“The  Commissioners  at  present  employ  eight  Inspectors,  who  make  reports  of  all  the  details  of  each  school 
within  their  respective  circuits,  and  give  all  information  which  they  can  collect  as  to  local  circumstances. 

“The  Commissioners  have  had  in  operation  since  April,  1833,  two  model  schools  in  Dublin,  one  for  males 
and  the  other  for  females.  The  rooms  accommodate  only  about  200  boys  and  100  girls,  and  that  in  a most 
inconvenient  manner,  the  Commissioners  being  under  a necessity,  from  their  limited  accommodation,  of  rejecting 
a multitude  of  children  whose  parents  have  been  urgently  pressing  for  their  admission. 

“ The  Commissioners,  in  consequence  of  their  extremely  limited  accommodation  have  been  able  to  do  much 
less  in  the  training  of  teachers  than  they  could  have  wished ; but  they  have  had  four  sets  of  schoolmasters, 
amounting  altogether  to  sixty-eight,  under  training  for  three  months  each  sot;  in  this  department  the 
Commissioners,  therefore,  have  not  been  able  to  do  more  than  instruct  a small  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters 
now  engaged  in  their  schools,  without  doing  anything  towards  raising  up  a body  of  adequately  educated  teachers. 


1835. 

Size  of  aided 
schools. 


Secretary’s 
statement  of 
operations  in 
1835. 


The  Third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  is  dated  July  13th,  1S36.  In  the  absence  of  %udReport 
Archbishop  Murray  from  Ireland  it  is  signed  by  six  Commissioners  only.  By  this  time  (1836) 
the  Commissioners  had  in  operation  3,181  schools  against  1,106  in  the  preceding  year,  gives  number 
The  number  of  schools  struck  off  the  list  of  aided  establishments  seems  remarkable.  °In  the  of  Khools  ■ 
First  Report  the  Commissioners  had  already  withdrawn  grants  from  52  schools ; and 
now  again  they  have  “struck  off  35  schools,”  “cancelled  33  grants,”  and  “incorporated 
40  schools  with  others.”  They  further  state  that — 

“ Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  buildings  which  we  are  having  erected  for  model  and  training 
establishments.  We  hope  they  will  he  completed  within  a few  months,  and  that  we  shall  lie  then  enabled  to 
proceed  extensively  and  with  great  effect  to  the  perfecting  of  teachers  for  our  several  schools.  This  is  a work  which 
we  deem  of  vital  importance  to  the  whole  system  of  National  Education.” 


This  Third  Report  is  chiefly  occupied  in  answering,  by  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieu-  replies  u 
tenant,  a speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  15th  March,  1836,  by  the  Bishop  of  g1**0* 
Exeter.  The  weightiest  of  the  Bishop’s  charges  had  reference  to  the  training  of  5,000  Xet'r’ 
masters  for  the  schools  of  Ireland  under  a Board  pledged  scrupulously  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christians.  Bishop  Philpotts  had 
urged — 


“ That  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  when  speaking  of  the  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  anything  like  a reference  to  religion ; that,  for  anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  they  may 
be  Atheists  ! No  mode  is  pointed  out  by  which  the  slightest  particle  of  religious  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by 
them.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  they  will  partake  of  the  general  means  of  religious  instruction  given  by 
the  Board  in  all  the  schools  under  their  control ; but  if  this  be  said,  I must  take  leave  to  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  statement.  The  only  principle  on  which  the  Board  rests  its  expectation  of  adequate-  religious  instruction 
being  given  in  its  schools,  is  the  duty  of  the  several  pastors  of  congregations  in  the  different  parishes  to  attend 
to  the  teaching  of  their  respective  flocks.  But  how  can  such  pastors  contrive  to  instinct  those  who  were 
formerly  under  their  charge,  when  they  are  moved  to  the  normal  school  of  Dublin,  or  of  some  other  great  city  or  who  con- 
country  town  in  Ireland  ? My  lords,  it  is  impossible.  These  5,000  schoolmasters  will  be  left  to  pick  up  their  demned  «*ln- 
religion  as  they  can;  and  I must  say,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  ever  asked 
to  believe  that  children  can  be  taught  the  only  truths  which  it  is  essential  for  them  to  know — true  morality  course.  ° 
and  true  religion — by  those  -who  are  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion  themselves. 

I am  sure  that  your  lordships  will  feel  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  as  far  as  concerns 
one  great  and  essential  particular — the  religious  instruction  of  the  teachers— is  not  only  defective  (that  would 
be  to  say  little)  but  positively  vicious  : without  religion  all  other  knowledge  can  only  lead,  as  it  always  has 
led,  the  more  corrupt  nature  of  man  to  a more  frightful  excess  of  wickedness.  In  short,  my  lords,  by  omitting 
to  proride  for  the  effective  religious  instruction  of  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners  have  neglected  their  first 
ftnd  most  obvious  duty." 

1 Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  (1836). 
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To  this  crave  charge  the  Commissioners  reply1 — 

■■But  OU1- practice  i»  til.  Monel  Model  School  of  EuMi,i-m  that  school  m.whioli  our  teeeliera  era 

imelly  pcrfectedl  It  is  tliia— the  Ten  CommMKtacnis  ere  constantly  tang  up  in  it,  so  is  the  Christian  Lesson 
3 our  rules  enjoin.  A portion  of  the  Word  of  God  is  daily  reed  from  our  Scripture  Extract, ; _ and,  et 
stated  times,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  parochial  clergy  attend  and  give  religious  instruction. 

But  the  preface  affixed  to  the  Scripture  extracts  by  the  Commissioners  shows  that  the 
work  was  never  designed  for  the  instruction  of  masters  under  training  . 

■■  The  selections  are  offered,  not  as  a snbstitute  for  the  Sacred  Volume  itself,  but  as  an  introduction  tc jit  j: and 
they  hove  been  compiled  in  the  hope  of  their  leading  to  a mom  general  and  more  profitable  perusal  of  the  Word 
of  God  The  passages  introduced  have  been  chosen,  not  as  being  of  more  importance  than  the  rest  of  Scripture, 
but  nierelv  as  appearing  to  be  most  level  to  the  understandings  of  children  and  youth  at  school  and  also  as  ban. 
the  lest  fitted  to  be  Zl  under  the  direction  of  teachera  not  necessarily  qualified,  and  certainly  not  recognised 
as  teachers  of  religion.  No  passage  has  either  been  introduced  or  omitted  under  the  influence  of  any  peculiar 
view  of  Christianity,  doctrinal  or  practical.” 

Tlie  attendance  of  the  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic  parochial  clergy  at  stated 
times  to  o-ive  religious  instruction  to  the  children  was  of  course  purely  voluntary  on 
their  part  and  tlie  attendance  of  the  teachers  also  at  those  times  was  voluntary ; more- 
over the  instruction  in  religion  suitable  for  children  would  not  necessarily  be  adapted  to 
the  special  requirements  of  teachers  in  training. , Dr.  M( Arthur,  head  master  of  the 
model  school,  disposes*  of  this  portion  of  the  Board’s  case : — 

“When  the  schools  ore  attended  by  clergymen  of  tile  Church  of  England,  or  the  other  perauasions,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  children,  do  you  recommend  to  the  teachers,  who  are  in  the  course 
of  trainin’'  to  atteiuUhe  religious  instruction  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  themselves  to  give  it  in  the  schools 
over  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  placed  ?— Certainly  not ; for  we  do  not  recommend  the  teachers  to  give 
religious  instruction  at  alb  . „ . . , . , ,.  . 

“Have  you  in  point  of  fact,  attended  on  any  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  mode  in  winch  religious 
instruction  is  given  to  the  children  in  the  school  ?— No ; the  masters  attend  the  clergymen,  but  it  is  not  intended 
that  they  themselves  should  give  religious  instruction. 

“ But  they  attend  the  clergymen  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it  1—1  es.  , . _r 

“Do  you  always  insist  upon  their  attending  the  clergyman,  of  whatever  persuasion  they  may  be?— No  ; we 
do  not  insist  upon  it.  . ....  , . , . ,.  ,, 

“ You  take  no  steps  to  euforce  their  attendance  upon  any  species  of  religious  worship  during  the  time  they 
are  under  your  care  ? — No.  . 

« jt  WOuid  lJC  contrary  to  the  first  rules  of  your  system,  would  it  not,  to  require  either  one  of  the  children  or 
one  of  those  teachers  to  attend  upon  religious  instruction  1— Yes,  it  would 

“ Do  vou  make  anv  particular  inquiry  as  to  then  religious  tenets?— I know  nothing  about  that  till  they  come 
up  ■ then  when  I take  their  names  I ask  whether  they  are  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics. 

“ When  you  find  out  whether  they  are  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics  what  do  you  do  with  them  m order 
to  their  religious  instruction  ?— When  the  day  comes,  which  is  Saturday  generally,  when  the  clergymen  attend, 

I tell  the  different  parties  to  go  to  the  different  clergymen. 

“ Do  you  find  that  they  always  go  upon  your  telling  them  ? — At  first  they  did  not,  but  now  they  do ; one  or 
two  have  been  absent,  but  they  generally  go.  * 

“ When  you  say  at  first  they  did  not,  during  the  time  before  you  came  to  Marlborough-street,  when  you  were 
in  St.  Stephen’s  parish,  were  they  then  in  the  habit  generally  of  attending  wbon  you  desired  them  ?-  The  Roman 
Catholics  did  generally,  I should  think  always,  attend;  the  Protestants,  I think,  did  not  always. 

U Did  they  commonly  ? — As  far  as  I can  judge,  I think  they  did. 

« They  jue  pUt  into  the  hands  of  the  clergyman.  Do  you  give  any  specific  orders  to  them  what  they  are  to 
do  when  they  go  to  the  clergyman  ? — They  are  told  that  they  may  go  to  the  clergyman,  but  not  ordered  to  do 

aU“  Then  you  leave  it  to  the  clergyman  and  them  to  settle  what  mode  shall  be  adopted  when  they  are  together? 

—Yes.  , . . . . „ . 

“ Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  much  or  little  religious  instruction  was,  in  fact,  communicated,  in 
the  first  place  while  they  were  under  the  clergyman  in  St.  Stephen’s  parish  ? — I never  was  in  the  room  during 
religious  instruction.  I might  have  been  passing  through  it,  but  never  remained  in  the  room.” 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Woodward,  curate  of  the  district  of  St.  Stephen  in  which  the  Model 
School  of  the  National  Board  was  situate  before  its  removal  to  Marlborough-street,  was 
one  of  the  Protestant  parochial  clergy  who  attended  at  the  model  school  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  the  children.  He  says4: — 

« there  been  any  complaint  against  you  for  your  mode  of  treating  tbe  training  teachers  in  the  school  ? — ■ 
I believe  there  was,  though  I never  heard  the  fact  that  such  a complaint  had  been  made ; but  tbe  schoolmaster, 
Dr.  M'Arthur,  told  me  that  be  would  report  a proceeding  of  mine  to  the  Board.  I never  heard  that  he  did. 

“ What  was  the  proceeding  that  he  said  he  should  report  ? — It  was  the  first  day  that  the  masters  in  training 
attended  • and  when  I went  into  the  private  room  set  apart  for  the  clergyman  in  attendance,  I found  three  or 
four  men  that  I did  not  know  sitting  with  the  children ; no  communication  was  ever  marie  to  me  upon  the 
subject  of  those  men  that  were  training,  and  no  permission  asked  of  me  to  allow  them  to  he  in  the  room.  In 
short  I did  not  know  who  they  were ; and  when  I went  in  they  remained  sitting.  They  did  not  seem  to  take 
any  notice  of  me ; did  not  stand  up  or  take  any  notice  that  the  room  was  mine.  I begged  to  know  wbo  they 
were  and  they  told  me  who  they  were,  and  that  they  had  come  to  listen  to  my  catechising  of  the  children. 
u -V7iio  did  they  say  that  they  were  ? — That  they  were  training  as  masters  in  the  model  school. 

“ Did  they  tell  you  whether  they  were  Protestants  or  Catholics  ? — That  I forget,  but  from  the  circumstances 
I take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  Protestants. 

1 Third  Report,  § II.  1 Ibid.  App.  H.  8 Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  286. 
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■ 1 1!  *4  KT  "f 1 ‘-squosted  them  to  leave  the  room.  I told  them  that  the  room  to  for  mv  oto  to 

7m  mot wiStm  to'  bet™  1 “ n°‘  W"“  “iS“  “to  “«  1— » aud,  in  short, That  ^ 

“You  considered  them  as  intruders? Yes. 

“ .‘i11 tol;l.to  y™  “ol>  P«”  were  to  be  part  of  your  scholars  l_No 
After  this  did  anything  pass  imtween  Dr.  M-Arthnr  and  you !— Yes ; after  the  mastei-s  left  the  room  Dr 
h nm*?;  “T  nl>  *1°  teU  me.  lll“t  il  ™ authority  that  they  too  present.  ' 

Did  they  leave  the  room  immediately  upon  your  desiring  them  to  leave  1 — Yes 

What  passed  between  ymmelf  mid  Dr.  MArtlmr?-I  forget  vliat  were  the  exact  expressions  that  I used  • 
bu?.S,  “ something  to  the  same  eflect  as  the  communication  I made  to  the  masteis  theisolves. 

t hat  you  thought  that  you  ought  to  bo  informed  of  the  intention  1— Yes ; in  fact  I was  taken  unite  bv 
surprne,  Idul  not  know  whether  I ought  to  allow  them  to  he  thereat  all.  Doing  as  I did  merely  for  thi 
pmpose  of  mstrueting  tlm  children,  I did  not  know  whether  I onght,  with  the  objections  thaU  hid  to  toe 

relkS“th™sSvS'e  «!“”  el?01t"t:  “ I0"  “fbter  *■”«“««  “mug  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  taught 

*>“  eliildren  in  the 

did  n^r  dlli  n0t  C°“iJel'  ‘h“n  “ “S  f01'  a«  purpose  of  boing  themselves  instructed  in  religion  !-No,  I 

“ W“  X0“  afterwards  told,  or  were  you  not,  that  they  attended  for  instruction  in  religion?— I do  not 

ZZuto  “ft  e™‘' ! l"™  “*  * — in  the  repjrts  of  the  Board,  but  Ido  not relX  thatlt  “ 
communicated  to  me  in  any  otlier  way.  10 

No,'  I d1dnot\Ti£^ltUdillS  the  fclu^uS  teachers  from  the  room  wliere  you  were  catechising  the  children?— 

“ Dl,d.  ,tb?s°  tetlclief  in  fact  come  to  you  afterwards ; after  you  had  intimated  that  you 
come,  did  they  come  ?— Yes,  they  did,  but  only  once  or  twice. 

“ But  you  no  longer  made  any  objection? — No. 

“How  long  did  you  continue  to  go  to  the  school  after  you  had  intimated  that  they  might  attend  your 
mly  d°  UOt  remembBr  i but  1 should  say  that  it  was  about  three  months,  but  it  might  have 

‘‘^en  for  the  fii-st  ten  months  or  twelve  months  no  training  teachera  had  exhibibited  themselves  in  this 
loom  ? -I  will  not  bo  positive  upon  that ; I am  positive  that  none  appeared  for  several  months.” 

Mr.  Woodward  was  a determined  opponent  of  the  Board  : — Mr  Woo 

S3  infills tMS  Yr  0f  iXTtion  “ likely  t0  COutribnte  to  tbe  * Popery  and  SB?  " 

pinioT  v!!!  ^ ;yliat  S,,ou“d  doJwl  saPP°*o  that  it  is  likely  to  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
t-X  f 1 #?“K  *be expression  that  I used;  the  expression  I used  was,  that  it  appeared  to  me 

to  be  a legal  establishment  of  Popery,  and  to  give  dn-ect  encouragement  to  Popery  1 1 

and  infidelity?— I soil  that  ft  tond.dto  promoto  infidelity;  not  that  it 

“Hiat  it  was  an  establishment  of  Popery  and  Uhitananism,  and  tended  to  promote  infidelity  1— Yes 

™ “ a lef 1 «“*?"*  of  Popery  i-I  conceive  ft  to  b.  a legal  establishment  of  Popery  in  tins 
f te  0£“i,t‘0’“  upon  on  which  aid  is  granted  to  any  school,  or  on  which  any 

Sfg  *“»  F™  «*  establish  a school,  that  the  school  is  tobeopento  the  priest  to  teaol,  KomaJ 

“Provided  there  are  Roman  Catholic  children  in  it;  not  otherwise?— Not  otherwise 
t‘Tliey  are  to  teach  no  other  children  but  Roman  Catholic  children;  do  you  understand thatT-Yes 
way  ° y°U  C0US1C  er  m tLe  Same  Way  tllat  it;  Sives  encouragement  to  Unitarianism  ?— Exactly  iu  the  same 

“ How  is  it  that  it  promotes  infidelity  ?— I think  that  it  promotes  infidelity  by  placing  truth  and  falsehood 
°?ual  Pr0VJS“?  for  tbo  teaching  of  every  species  of  religious  faith  that  may  happen  to  be 
of  Hio  ntly’  “ld  Y bemS.  accoribllg  to  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  making  provision  for  the  religious  instruction 
used  L the  letted  0Ulei'  overlooking  the  interests  of  religion  ;’  that  latter  is  I think  the  expression 

. “ y°u  conceive  that  Roman  Catholic  children  ought  not  to  be  educated  in  their  faith  ? — I think  a Pro- 
testant Government  ought  not  to  make  provision  for  their  being  so  educated. 

, “ JwS?*  ft  * Pro‘“‘“‘ G°™-iuneiit  would  act  more  properly  by  making  no  provision  whatever 
KornS  cJtMftfafthtoll  dl.  promsion  for  fbelbei  edited  in  the 

o, ^o^  you  prefer  that  Roman  Catholic  children  were  brought  up  without  any  religion  whatever  thau 
^at  they  shou  d be  brought  up  m the  Roman  Catholic  faitli  ?-I  had  rather  that  they  were  brought  up  without 
« £fbgl?n  wbatever  tban  tbat  1 ba(1  a hand  in  bringing  them  up  Roman  Catholics  * . 8 1 

proper"  • “ a ^ ^ 1uestion1  [Tie  question  is  read.]— I think  that  it  would  be  more 

The  Eev.  W.  Maturin  gives2  similar  evidence : — 

s» 

Sked  &£££ 

‘Ifc1 fterS’ “f '“7  ol',?oim‘ao  1“ta”D  a*  tbs  reason  for  thoir  notattendingme. 
anart  for  vofi  li  ™ .r  S f ■ Prelere,1re  ‘o  some  bterary  or  scientific  instroction  at  the  time  which  w;i  set 

wbf5 .the"  weS .e.WratV^^‘^17^^^^ 

Did  yon  understand  tbat  tins  was  on  the  day  which  was  set  apart  in  the  model  school  for  separate  religious 


sometimes  kept 
away  by 
lecture?. 


1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  268.  ‘Ibid.  p.  281. 
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“if-  5S ^ ffS *^”iition  ™ »* 

taJtag  »"  I migit  hJ  considered  tl.eir  object  to  be  both  to  receive  mstmctron  as  to  how  they  were 

‘°  tat%T^pS°e^‘ tf  w“S*°Dr.  M-Arthur,  of  the  irreguta  neorner  in  whidi  those 

trainino-  teachers  attended,1  and  he  explained  it  u]>on  one  occasion  by  their  attending  a literal y lectuie,  did 
you  in  fact  find  that  those  training  teachers  after  that  came  more  regularly  ?— As  nrell  as  I can  recollect  they 

the  ^tao^  ever  you  at  once  i — It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  exactly,  but  I should 

“So  far  Is  you  know,  is  there1  any  provision  whatever  made  for  attendance  on  Divine  worship  on  Sundays  or 
at  any  other  time  of  children  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  model  schools  or  of  the  training  teacheis?— I 
know  of  no  such  provision  being  made.” 

Tminii"  Dr.  M ‘Arthur  thinks  that  teachers  in  training  attend  religious  instruction  “mainly  to 

‘“fliers  attpud  gee  j1QW  ^he  thing  is  managed,”  that  they  “ may  know  how  to  arrange  the  manner  ot  tlie 
str'iiction  to" see  children  going  to  the  clergy  in  their  own  schools.”  He1  says — 

« Does  it  appear  to  you  an  adecpiate  mode  of  giving  religions  instruction  to  adult  teachers,  that  they  should 
merely  be  present  at  the  instruction  of  children,  some  of  whom  are  as  young  as  five  years  of  age,  foi  an  houi  in 
the  week  1— I think  that  the  religious  impressions  of  such  individuals  as  enter  upon  the  training  aie  fixed 
before  they  come  to  the  training.  We  seldom  have  any  in  training  under  three  or  iour-and-twenty. 

“Then,  so  far  as  regards  giving  religious  instruction  to  those  adult  teacheis,  an  opportunity  for  that  is  not 
afforded,  in  your  opinion,  by  their  presence  at  the  instruction  of  the  children  once  a week?— I look  upon  the 
object  of  their  being  present  to  be  mainly  to  see  liow  the  thing  is  managed  with  us,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
manage  it  when  they  go  to  their  own  schools.  . . , ..  , . . 

“Then  you  do  not  consider  them  as  sent  to  the  clergyman  in  order  to  receive  religious  instruction,  but  to 
learn  how  to  give  religious  instruction  1 — Partly.  ,,  „ ,T  , . . aaa 

“But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  instruction  in  your  schools,  have  they? — No , but  to  see  how 

it  is  to  be  managed : not  to  be  themselves  there  to  give  religious  instruction.  . 

“You  understand  them  ns  going  to  the  clergyman,  not  to  be  tauglit  their  religion,  but  merely  to  see  the 
clergyman  teach  the  children  ?— To  learn  as  much  as  they  can,  though  I do  not  think  it  is  a very  long  tune  to 

le3“  You  were  understood  to  say  that  they  went  there  rather  to  learn  how  to  manage  the  thing?— I think  it  is 
of  consequence  for  teachers  to  know  how  we  manage  that  in  Dublin.  , 

“What  is  the  purpose  for  which  you  consider  them  to  be  sent  to  the  clergyman?— I consider  that  the  Board 
mean  them  to  receive  religious  instruction  and  to  see  how  we  manage  the  religious  instruction  m Dublin ; how 
the  clergymen  manage  with  the  children,  that  they  may  know  how  to  arrange  in  their  own  schools. 

“Are  they  to  be  the  religious  instructors  of  their  own  schools? — No ; but  they  are  to  arrange  tho  maimer  ot 
tlieir  going  to  the  clergy  in  their  own  schools.  . . 

“Then  they  go  partly  to  learn  what  religious  instruction  they  may  pick  up  in  that  way,  but  liiamly  to  learn 
how  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  their  own  schools  hereafter? — I do  not  know  mainly,  hut  partly  so,  I think. 

“ What  do  you  consider  the  principal  object  of  sending  them  ? — The  principal  object,  I think,  is  to  get  religious 
instruction,  certainly.  . . . , 

« The  principal  object  being  to  get  religious  instruction,  do  you  think  that  that  principal  object  can  bo  largely 
obtained  by  their  being  present  at  this  instruction  one  hour  or  less  in  a week,  that  instruction  being  directed 
immediately,  not  to  themselves,  but  to  children  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age?— I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  directed  principally  to  themselves,  because  I am  not  present  at  the  religious  instruction. 

a Should  you  think  that  much  religious  instruction  is  given  to  training  teachers,  if  that  religious  instruction 
is  directed  immediately  to  the  children  who  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age? — I cannot  say.  The  course 
which  is  applicable  to  the  children  may  be  applicable  to  the  masters,  or  it  may  not ; I cannot  judge  of  that. 

a Do  you  conceive  that  what  is  applicable  to  children  of  five  years  old  is  applicable  to  persons  who  have 
already  fixed  tlieir  views  of  religion?— It  may  or  it  may  not.  Some  things  may  be  applicable  to  them,  but  as 
a whole  it  cannot  be.  If  the  clergyman  speaks  so  as  to  be  understood  by  children  of  five  years  old,  of  course  it 
must  be  too  simple  for  the  further  advanced.  . . 

“You  said  that  the  attendance  upon  the  religious  instruction  of  the  clergyman  on  the  part  of  the  training 
teachers  is  merely  voluntary? — Quite  voluntary.  _ _ . 

“ Is  that  a reason  why  you  would  think  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  much  religious  instruction  being 
given  to  them  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  have  any  influence  upon  the  effect  of  their  religious  instruction. 

“ Do  you  conceive  that  it  being  left  to  the  option  of  those  training  teachers,  either  to  attend  or  not  to  attend 
at  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  is  likely  or  not  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  religious  instruction 
which  they  will  upon  the  whole  carry  away  .with  them  from  the  schools? — I do  not  think  it  is  likely. 

a Do  you  think  that  it  being  within  the  option  of  the  teacher  either  to  absent  himself  or  not  is  not  likely  to 
make  him  derive  less  religious  instruction  than  if  he  was  compelled  to  he  there  every  day  ? — I think  he  is  no 
likely  to  derive  less,  because  I think  that  compelling  him  to  be  present  would  do  no  good.  . 

a Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  young  men  who  are  sent  up  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  being  trainee! 
in  the  busmess  of  schoolmasters,  have  received  religious  instruction  either  from  a priest  or  a Protestant 
clergyman  according  to  their  respective  professions?—!  have  no  doubt  they  have  received  religious  instruction 
previously,  but  to  what  extent  I have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  292. 
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u ~^ou  do  not  consider  that  tlie  Board  is  intrusted  with  +lm  • * , . 

people  of  Ireland  or  to  the  persons  who  are  sent  to  them  for  tliLgiTl Tfof  8,°US  mStl-UCtion  to  the 

understand  SdttmeSy  ’****  tatad  “ ” "*H«  »S»M  d.  not 

'*+'  " -h“  W -Sample  „f  any  wto  totd  m, 

oJT^It^.^  r“”  m°de  °f  “°t”S  “ ^ * ““'-1  >“™  — of  it,  and  tffl  I wae,  with  . 

. Thll1s  fl»  rdu-ious  education  of  teachers  under  training  was  confined  to  voluntary  and 
irregular  attenfance  upon  instruction  aflbrded  gratuitously  to  school  children  by  The 

parochial  clergy.  In  the  understanding  of  the  Commissioners  they  were  “t  empowered 
to  introduce  any  improvement,  since  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  their  festTriSe 
to  provide  religion  for  any  one,  either  child  or  teacher  In  this  ™«,7  imcipie 
di^tynuimd  the  C°mmiseionera-  scheme  of  training  defectim  7 h lehS10w 
With  their  report  for  1S36,  the  Commissioners  first  published  “Instructions  to 
Inspectors  which  call  for  some  notice.  Under  the  Board's  explanatory  document  oim 
day  is  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  which  “ may  or  may  not  he  in  the  T„i  1 
the  choice  of  the  place  being  left  to  theposta  of  the  childron.”  Unde!  tbe^pecS 
instructions  one  week  day,  at  least,  is  to  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruct;™  under 
of  tlm  pupils™  be  S'Yen  7 lnstractora  aPP™Ted  of  by  So  parents  or  guardians 

“ ™en  bospootora  are  in  Dublin  they  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  model  school  or 
any  other  school  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  makuiTthem 
elves  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  system  of  teaching  pursued  by  the  head  master  Zd 
also  of  aiding  and  introducing  improvements  into  schools  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  Com- 

TXllT  dl  file*rnXIOf  S lhat  ad  soho°la  m Dublin1  and  its  immediate  vicinity  may  be 
such  as  wdi  fit  them  for  becoming  model  schools  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The/are 

master^’  ° Partlctdar  attentl™  to  the  instructions  and  suggestions  of  the  head 

By  this  time  the  distinction  between  vested  schools  and  ton-tested  schools,  already 
trnce  mentioned  was  growing  into  an  absolute  difference  in  the  conditions  relating  to 
points  —teaChmg'  db6  <luenes  relatuig  to  tested  schools  included  the  following 

i«2, be  1”'ese°‘  “ “y  ‘'elieiou8  ” “»■»».  “™p‘ 

, " 15'  vT?’  olei'Sfm“  of‘,“  ditlferoiit  denominations  in  the  parish,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sehool 
S^Xd  theii.  cooperation,  and  their ‘signata,  to  this  appUeSi  , 

tle'^i^ le  *°  de‘*'“en  °f  “H  «»  ™it  the  schools  in  the  manner  set  forth  in 

The  corresponding  queries  relating  to  a ton-vested  school  are  less  stringent  . , 

Pai-tLSwEl^^  imparting  of  religious  hast, -notion  to  the°olnhh-en ! State  J 

dav  S to3m?f  tt®  I™}  "?  “?  ar“rt  ®»  *■“*  purpose,  and  what  hour  or  home  o 

ven  of  this  arrangement,  and  whether  or  not 

V . -----  instruction  which  they  do  not  approve  of. 

14.  Have  the  clergymen  of  the  different  denominations  ir  +1 xi. . “ • , , 


lleligious  diffi- 
cully  ob- 
structed train- 


inspectors  to 
be  under  bead 


at  hbertyto  withhold  then-  children  from  religious  instruction  which  they  do  not  approve  of. 

„ ?a7®  the  cle/gyf-  °f  tlle.  Afferent  denominations  in  the  parish,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school 
^ m 01ldei'  *°  obtam  their  signatures  to  this  application ; if  not,  state  the  c 


“ 20  Will  access  be  given  to  the  clergy  of  eveiy  denomination  to  enter  the  school-room  as  visitors  nrovided 
they  take  no  part  m the  business  of  the  school,  or  interrupt  it?”  visitors,  piovided 

a L VT11  Ti  ob®frTed  tllat  in  the  case  of  a vested  school  the  applicants  for  aid  were 
asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  “take  care  that  no  children  be  present  at  any  religious 
instruction  or  exercise  except  those  whose  parents  consent  to  their  being  present  f and  - 
the  duty  of  lemovmg-  those  whose  parents  do  not  consent  appears  to  be  undertaken  by  ' 
the  local  patrons  and  conductors:  while  in  the  case  of  a ton-tested  school  all  required 
appears  to  be  public  notification  of  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  with  liberty  to 
parents  to  withhold  their  children  at  such  times. 

p“bbsbed  j?  the  Appendix  to  the  'Third  Beport,  which  is  dated 
nrevionste  +83tl'  Qd  5°  wang? "f  ‘W™0*1®®  of  requiring  answers  to  them  is  announced 
peviously  to  the  Sixth  Beport  dated  Apnl,  1810,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Board  “had 
s!:7  TTl  lts  P1'®01110®',  “d  bad  resolved  in  future  to  send  queries  only  to  its  own 
superintendents,  who  would  communicate  with  the  parties  to  each  application,  make 

in  1®  fSS" cXttiT1  Scb°q°m  “ 5ft0,  model  “s  neTel'  <”Tied  "to  effect  Br-  M'Arthnr 

rS  9S)'  S“d'  “Itl“ak»”  ““  and  about  Dublin  are  among  cm  worst 


Change  In 
transmission 
of  “ query 
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not  announced 
till  1839, 
but  made  in 
1S36. 


Parliamentary 
inquiries  in 
1S37. 
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the  necessary  local  Inquiries,  and  then 

j?“.  lsf  "iai  a ctage  “ pactic0  w“ 

actually  made  hy  the  Board  ml  836.  Dr.  Finn  mites  . 

establishing  National  schools  transmitted  the  query 
“ Before  the  year  1836  all  applicuite  to  *”  md  not  tlu.„„gh  tl.e  Inspectors.  Under  these  circom- 
sheets,  when  filled,  directly  to  the  0®ce  rf  ^ “j,  anpUoonte  undertook,  in  the  query  sheets,  te  have 

stances  Inspectors  could  not  be  assured  *tp  „ t 1 Y , f ;,,s  books  at  half-price,  repaus 

made  for  the  purposes  of  creating  a fund the  Elio  of  Leinster,  to  wMcl,  reference 
of  scloolhouse,  «-  9»«?  **  “l"  *»  *“  "* 

„ ,1  • f _.it„  vAiiAvt  1 iv  the  Board  a Committee  of  each  House  ot 

Before  the ^ issue i of  an  7 into  the  system  of  National  education,  but 

and  received  evidence  which  fills  1,404  pages.  They  lepoited 

. “ Tliat  the  Committee  have,  in  pur^anw  ^e^n^r  rf^e^n^s^nlooe0ded^ligwiUy^Ul^^|nline^mto 

the  matters  referred  to  them.  Intiieexecut  Y j ° d tlu,  number  of  persons  whose 

the  Committee,  together  with  an 

Appendix  and  Index  thereto,  to  be  reported  to  the  House. 

By  reference  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  names  of  the 
Lords  who  served  upon  the  Committee : 

Education  (Ireland),  1837. 

Select  Committee  appointed  2S/Zi  February,  1837. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloe  and  Clonfoi-t. 
Lord  Ellenborough. 

Lord  Melbourne. 

Lord  Clanbrassill  (Earl  of  ltoden). 

Lord  Somerhill  (Marquess  of  Clnnricavde). 
Lord  Plunket. 

Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux. 

Lord  Fingall. 

Lord  Goncurry. 

Lord  Fitzgerald. 

Lord  Hatherton. 


Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Lord  President  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne). 

Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord  Duncannon). 

Duke  of  Wellington. 

Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Devon. 

Earl  of  Radnor. 

Earl  of  Wicklow. 

Earl  of  "Etipon. 

Yiscount  Leinster  (Duke  of  Leinster). 

YLscount  Gordon  (Earl  of  Aberdeen). 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.  I 

The  Commons’  Committee  received  evidence  upon  thirty-one  days  between  April  12th 
and  July  6th,  1S37,  and  obtained  answers  to  7,727  questions.  The  names  of  members 
comprising  this  select  Committee  are  recorded  with  their  Report. 

“ Martis,  7°  die  Martii,  1837. 

a Ordered,  that  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  operation  of  the  New  Plan 
of  education  in  Ireland,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  house.  , 

“And  a committee  is  appointed  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Shaw,  Lord 
Yiscount  Ebrington,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Sheil,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  Mr.  W.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Wyse,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Wynn,  Lord  Leveson,  Sir  Edmond  Hayes. 

« Ordered,  that  the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records. 

“ Ordered,  that  five  be  the  quorum  of  the  said  committee.” 

“ Martis,  11°  die  Aprilis,  1837. 

ii  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr.  Wynn  and  Mr.  Buxton  he  discharged  from  further  attendance,  and  that 
Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy,  and  Mr.  Seijeant  Ball,  he  added  to  the  committee." 

“ Jovis,  6°  die  Julii,  1837. 

ii  Ordered  that  the  committee  have  power  to  report  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them  to  the  house. 

1 Lords’  Committee  (1837),  p.  973. 
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“Thf.  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  operation  of  the  New  Plan  of  education  in 
Ireland,  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  House,  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
taken  before  them  to  the  House,  and  to  whom  several  petitions  were  refereed; — have  proceeded  in  the 
examination  of  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  report  the  evidence  taken  before  them, 
accompanied  by  the  following  observations : 

“ Your  committee  having  for  the  present  closed  then1  inquiry,  owing  to  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
session,  are  anxious  that  the  evidence  they  have  already  taken  should  be  presented  to  the  house,  although  not 
sufficiently  ample  to  enable  them  to  report  their  opinion  upon  the  important  subject  submitted  to  them  inves- 
tigation. 

“ They  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  state  to  the  house  the  course  which  they  pursued  in  calling  witnesses 
before  the  committee. 

“ Upon  their  first  meeting  your  committee  determined  to  summon  before  them  witnesses  in  the  following  order : 

“ 1st.  Mem  bore  and  officers  of  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

“ 2dly.  Persons  who  objected  altogether  to  the  main  principles  of  the  board,  or  to  any  system  which  did  not 
involve  the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  all  the  pupils,  and  who  considered  it  impracticable  to  find 
any  modification  of  the  present  system  which  would  remove  then’  objections. 

“ 3dly.  Those  who  did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  united  instruction,  but  considered  the  practice  of  it  by 
the  board  either  incomplete  or  unsatisfactory,  and  were  prepared  to  propose  modifications,  which  they  imagined 
might  be  unobjectionable  to  all  parties. 

“4thly.  Such  persons  a-s  might  present  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  their  approbation  from 
acquaintance  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  whom,  lastly,  the  committee  might 
have  re-examined  upon  the  charges  brought  against  them  by  any  of  the  previous  witnesses. 

“ Your  committee  have  generally  adhered  to  this  course  of  examination,  but  they  cannot  profess  to  have 
exhausted  the  "witnesses  they  would  have  been  desirous  of  examining  under  any  of  these  classes.  Upon  the 
third  head  they  have  barely  entered,  and  accident  compelled  them  to  leave  the  evidence  of  an  important  witness 
(Dr.  Cooke)  incomplete.  The  fourth  class  is  untouched,  and  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  contradiction 
to  the  charges  brought  against  the  Board. 

“ Although  your  committee  have  made  such  small  progress  as  compared  with  the  extensive  inquiry  which  was 
sketched  out  in  this  course,  yet,  having  attended  with  the  utmost  care  to  the  examination  of  some  members  of 
the  Board,  and  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  them,  objecting  to  its  system  or  practice,  they  think  the 
evidence  they  now  present  to  the  House  a valuable  preparatory  document  for  further  inquiry.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a view  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  its  leading  the  House  to  a premature  conclusion,  they  have 
accompanied  it  by  this  brief  exposition  of  the  partial  nature  of  the  evidence,  limited  as  it  is  by  the  abrupt 
conclusion  of  the  session. 

“July  1837.” 

From  the  evidence  reported  by  these  Committees  we  have  obtained  valuable  and 
authentic  information,  which  but  for  such  inquiries  could  not  now  have  been  gathered 
from  sources  of  equal  credit. 

The  Fourth  Report  of  the  Board,  dated  12th  October,  1837,  adverts  to  the  inquiries  Fourth  Report 
before  both  houses  of  Parliament;  records  an  increase  of  119  schools ; considers  measures  ^^Ption,*"8** 
for  improving  the  administration  to  be  essential;  proposes  to  give  up  the  existing  plan 
of  inspection  as  “ at  once  expensive  and  defective,”  and  to  replace  it  by  the  division  of 
Ireland  into  twenty-five  school  districts,  with  a model  school  in  each,  under  a “ strict 
system  of  local  superintendence.”  From  want  of  means  the  Commissioners  had  “ made 
but  one  grant  towards  the  building  of  a school  within  the  year,”  but  they  had  proceeded  “"an"^e3Mtab 
“ with  the  erection  of  model  and  normal  schools  in  Dublin,”  and  they  proposed  that  the  "Sen* 
normal  establishment  should  “ consist  of  two  departments — one  for  elementary,  the 
other  for  scientific  instruction ; and  that  the  latter  should  teach,  in  particular,  those 
branches  of  science  which  have  a practical  application  to  husbandry  and  handicraft.”  A 
school  of  industry  was  also  to  be  established  near  Dublin  with  work-rooms,  and  a farm  propose* 
of  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  annexed  to  it.  The  Commissioners  “ considering  the  very  agrIcu,turnl 
backward  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  forms  the  only  source  of  employ- 
ment for  a vast  portion  of  the  labouring  poor,  think  it  particularly  desirable  that  a better 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  promoted,  and  that  their  schools  should  tend,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  bring  forward  an  intelligent  class  of  farm  labourers  and  servants.”  Such  was 
the  original  intention  of  agricultural  instruction  now  first  introduced  into  the  National 
system.  In  1837  the  Board1  granted  aid  towards  the  establishment  of  two  agricultural 
schools,  one  in  Donegal  and  the  other  in  Tyrone,  both  under  local  management,  and  “ in 
the  following  year  (1838)  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  and  Garden,  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Commissioners,  was  opened.”  The  agricultural  schools  have  been  specially 
examined  and  reported  on  by  two  of  our  colleagues.  Further  the  Commissioners  in 
1837  intended  “that  the  whole  of  those  received  at  their  normal  institution  should  be 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  at  stated  times  instructed  at  the  School  for  Industry ; they 
would  thus  have  them  under  constant  superintendence  and  discipline  ; and  as  they  at 
present  allowed  them  12s.  a week  for  maintenance,  which  is  much  more  than  it  would 
cost  to  provide  for  them  there,  they  calculated  that  the  establishment  would  lead  not  to 

1 Board’s  Returns,  Sec.  XVII.,  Par.  1. 
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1837.  an  increase  but  a diminution  of  expense;’  They  meant  “ gradually  to  divide  National 
, — . schools  into  two  classes,  primary  and  secondary.  The  primary  school  to  afford  elementary 

schools,  ' instruction ; the  secondary,  instruction  in  science  and  also  m manual  occupations.  A 
portion  of  land  for  garden  husbandry  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  each  secondary 
school,  unless  situated  in  a city  or  town.  Instruction  in  manual  occupations  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  primary  schools  also  ;_and  a female  department,  under  a female  super- 
intendent, to  be  annexed  to  each.  The  females  to  be  taught  work  suited  to  their  sex, 
in  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  master  of  each  primary  school  to 
receive  Qcl.  a quarter,  at  the  least,  for  each  child  attending  the  male  department,  from 
its  parents  or  friends,  or  from  the  patrons  of  the  school ; to  have  a salary  from  the  public, 
regulated  as  to  amount  by  the  circumstances  of  the  school ; and  to  receive  a gratuity  when 
favourably  reported  upon,  the  amount  to  depend  on  the  report,  but  not  to  exceed  £1  5s. 
in  any  quarter.  The  female  teacher  to  be  remunerated  in  all  respects  in  like  manner  as 
the  master.  Every  secondary  school  to  have  apartments  for  the  master  connected  with 
it.  The  master  to  receive  Is.  6d.  a quarter,  at  the  least,  for  each  child  from  its  parents 
or  from  the  patrons  of  the  school ; and  to  have  a salary  of  £30  from  the  public.  The 
teachers  of  primary  schools  to  be  promoted  by  merit  to  secondary  as  vacancies  occur. 
Annual  examinations  to  be  held  in  all  schools,  and  prizes  awarded  to  the  most  deserving 
children.  Free  places  to  be  established  for  boarders  at  each  model  school,  and  the 
boarders  selected  by  examination.” 

With  reference  to  the  rule  of  religious  instruction  the  Commissioners  then  introduced 
a modification  which  must  be  recorded  at  length  in  their  own  words : — 

and  revises  rule  “VI.  34.  Having  received  your  Excellency’s  permission  to  revise  our  existing  rule  as  to  religious  instruction, 
in  t°  ctlon°M  we  ^ave  anxiously  considered  whether  we  could  effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  it,  without  violating 
in»  rue  ion.  jjjg  principle,  as  might  satisfy  any  of  those  who  have  been  hitherto  conscientiously  opposed  to  us. 

“ 35.  The  principle  of  the  system,  and  which  we  consider  fundamental  and  unalterable,  is,  that  the  National  - 
schools  shall  be  open  alike  to  Christians  of  all  denominations ; therefore  that  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be 
present  at  any  religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove,  and  that 
opportunities  shall  be  afforded  to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  at  particular  periods,  such  religious  iustmetion 
as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  proride  for  them.  The  letter  of  the  rule  is,  that  religious  instruction  shall 
be  given  out  of  the  hours  during  which  all  the  children  attending  a school  are  assembled  for  common  instruction. 

“It  has  been  considered  by  some  that  to  limit  the  time  for  religious  instruction  in  this  way  tends  to 
discourage  it  altogether,  and  therefore  that  an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  giving  it  at  whatever  hour 
may  be  deemed  most  convenient. 

“ 37.  The  rule  as  to  time  was  framed  with  a view  to  convenience,  and  to  convenience  only,  and  it  never  has 
been  considered  by  ns  that  we  should  violate  principle  if  we  allowed  religious  instruction  to  be  given  during 
the  ordinary  school  horns,  provided  that  such  an  ai-rangement  were  made  as  that  children  whose  parents  did  not 
approve  of  it  should  not  be  required  to  attend  or  be  present  at  it. 

“ 38.  We  therefore  propose  modifying  the  letter  of  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow  religious  instruction  to  bo  given, 
and,  of  course,  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  or  the  catechism  learned,  during  any  of  the  school  hours,  provided 
such  an  arrangement  be  made  as  that  no  children  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to,  any  religious  reading  or  instruction 
to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object.  With  these  views  we  have  framed  the  following  regulations : — 1st. 
The  ordinary  school  business  during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to 
attend,  is  to  embrace  a competent  number  of  hours  in  each  day.  2nd.  One  day,  at  least,  in  each  week,  or  part 
of  a day  (independently  of  the  Sunday),  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  on  which 
day  such  pastors  or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  shall  have  access  to  them  for 
that  purpose,  whether  those  pastors  have  signed  the  original  application  or  not.  3rd.  The  managers  of  schools 
are  also  expected  to  afford  convenient  opportunity  and  facility  for  the  same  purpose  on  other  days  of  the  week. 
But  where  any  course  of  religious  instruction  is  pursued  in  a school  during  school  horn's,  to  which  the  parents  of  any 
of  the  children  attending  it  object,  an  arrangement  is  to  be  made  for  giving  it  separately  to  those  who  are  to  receive 
it.  4th.  Any  arrangement  of  this  description  that  may  be  made,  is  to  be  publicly  notified  in  the  schools,  in 
order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction  whose  parents  and  guardians 
approve  of  then-  being  so.  5th.  If  any  other  books  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in  communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title 
ofeachisto  be  madeknowntothe  Board.  Gth.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  in  the  Protestant  Authorized, 
or  Douay  version  is  considered  as  religious  instruction.” 


„,i.  Tlle  1TOr'UllS  of*8  proviso  in  paragraph  37  led  subsequently  to  much  dispute.  The. 
meant  that  ob-  woids  8X6,  provided  tli at  such,  an  arrangement  were  made  as  that  children  whoso 
■SS  parents  did  not  approve  of  the  religious  instruction  should  not  he  required  to  attend  or 
present,"  or  he  present  at  it ; and  the  controversy  turned  upon  the  words  he  present,  whether  the 
required  to'te * construction  was  should  not  he  present,  or  should  not  he  required  to  he  present.  The 
present."  wording  of  the  succeeding  paragraph  (3S)  in  the  earlier  sentences  would  appear  to  throw 
upon  the  parent  the  task  of  objecting ; “provided  that  such  an  arrangement  be  made 
as  that  no  children  shall  take  part  in,  or  listen  to,  any  religious  reading  or  instruction 
to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object and  again,  “ to  which  the  parents  of  any 
of  the  children  attending  it  object but  the  fourth  section  of  the  rule,  as  printed 
in  the  same  paragraph,  indicates,  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Blake’s  evidence  which  we  have 
already  quoted  at  length,  that  the  approval  of  the  parent  should  be  expressly  given ; “ in 
order  that  those  children,  and  those  Qnly,xsx ay  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction  whose 
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parents  and  guardians  approve  of  tlieir  being  so.”  In  order  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  isa7 

rule  of  the  Board,  reference  is  made  in  the  Fifth  Report  (1S3S),  to  the  regulations  laid  — ' 

down  for  education  m workhouses,  1 & 2 Viet.,  o.  56,  s.  49  ; “no  order,  nor  any  by-law,  in*r«»A* 
shall  oblige  any  inmate  of  any  workhouse  to  attend  or  be  present  at  any  religious  service  lm 
which  may  be  celebrated  in  a mode  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  of  such  inmate  ” 

The  similarity  in  phrase  is  remarkable,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Poors’  Act 
the  verb  in  “be  present”  is  an  infinitive  mood.  But,  though  the  wording  of  the 
particular  phrase  is  similar,  yet  the  grammatical  form  of  the  sentence  is  different  in 
the  Act  and  in  the  rule.  Hence  a doubt  was  raised,  whether,  under  the  altered  rule 
it  was  obligatory  upon  the  manager  to  put  out  the  children  whose  parents  had  not 
approved  the  religious  Instruction,  or  whether  his  duty  was  fairly  discharged  when  he 
had  given  to  those  whose  parents  objected  an  opportunity  of  retiring  at  the  time  of 
religious  instruction. 

Finally  the  Commissioners  on  the  ground  of  increased  duties,  ask  for  an  augmentation  .udiikmi 
of  their  number,  so  that  they  “ may  be  enabled  to  appoint  two  committees  for  the  Commissioners, 
despatch  of  general  business,  from  amongst  themselves,  subject  of  course  to  the  control 
of  the  entire  Board.”  This  request  led  to  the  appointment,  on  22nd  May,  1S3S,  of  Sir 
P.  Bellew,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Greene'  of  the 
Established  Church.  Mr.  Kennedy  retired  in  December  of  that  year.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Carlile,  Resident  Commissioner,  retired  from  the  Board  for  reasons  not 
assigned  to  us.1  He  was,  on  20th  December,  succeeded  upon  the  Board  by  Dr.  Henry, 
Presbyterian  minister.  These  changes  left  a Board  of  nine  Commissioners,  four 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  three  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  Dissenters. 

It  will  not  fail  to.be  observed  that  the  scheme  of  reform  sketched  in  the  report 
for  1837,  introduced  into  the  National  system  modifications  of  moment,  e.g.,  industrial 
instruction,  secondary  schools,  obligatory  school  fees,  female  departments  under  female 
teachers,  salaries  from  the  public,  promotion  of  teachers  by  merit  involving  appointment 
by  the  Board,  annual  examinations  followed  by  prizes,  free  boarders,  suppression  of 
Inspectors  and  substitution  of  local  superintendents,  permission  to  give  religious 
instruction  during  any  of  the  school  hours. 

In  accordance  with  the  declarations  of  the  report  for  1837,  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  Betted  Rules 
revised  in  1S38,  and  in  their  altered  form  obtained  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  o£1888. 

Minute  of  Board,  May  19,  1838. 

“ Report,  that  His  Excellency  had  expressed  to  Mr.  Blake,  at  a subsequent  interview,  his  approbation  of  the 
new  rules  and  regulations. 

“Ordered — That  these  rales  and  regulations  as  now  approved  of,  and  marked  with  the  initial  of  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant,  be  now  printed  and  circulated.” 

Mr.  Blake,  it  will  be  remembered,  drafted  the  letter  in  the  typical  case  of  the  p«uo»  still 
Temple  Meeting-house  school  which  in  1833  explained  the  religious  rule.  He  is  now  ,mvo  “cccss  t0 
in  1838  the  medium  employed  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  “UscUools' 

“ alteration  in  the  letter  of  the  rule,  without  violating  the  principle.”  The  principle 
was  maintained  as  “ fundamental  and  unalterable.”  The  rule  still  provided  that  on 
the  day  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  in  all  schools,  vested  or  non-vested,  “ such  pastors 
or  other  persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  shall  have  access  to  the  children, 
whether  those  pastors  have  signed  the  original  application  or  not.”  This  regulation 
was  maintained  at  the  revision  of  the  rules  in  1838  after  the  strong  evidence  given  by 
Presbyterians  against  it  in  1837  had  been  weighed.  Dr.  Cooke  when  before  the 
Commons’  Committee  was  asked : — 

“6808.  Mr.  Gladstone. — Would  you  object  altogether  to  the  separate  instraction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  in  the  school,  and  to  allowing  the  Douay  Version  to  be  used  in  that  instruction?’’2 

And  after  deliberation  he  had  supplied  an  answer  in  writing : — 

“ Answer  to  Q.  6808. — To  the  separate  instraction  in  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  I object  in  toto,  for  that  makes 
me  a party  to  its  inculcation.  To  the  use  of  the  Douay  Version  in  any  form  I would  object,  unless  I had  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  against  its  errors  in  translation  and  its  tremendous  notes.  If  Romanists  would  not 
take  King  James’s  Version  from  me,  I would  not  give  the  Douay  Version  in  its  place.  But  if  the  Douay 
Version  they  must  have,  let  them  have  it  with  my  testimony  against  it ; and  with  this  testimony  I conceive  I 
should  have  done  my  duty.” 

Nevertheless  the  right. of  parents  of  all  persuasions  to  require  separate  instruction  for 
their  children  in  every  aided  school  upon  the  day  set  apart  for  religious  teaching  was 

’ ■Dr-  HeiV5r  says  : — “ He  seceded  not  upon  the  ground  of  any  fundamental  principle,  but  owing  to  some 
differences  with  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  on  financial  subjects."  Lords’  Committee  (1854)  q.  9070. 1 

2 Commons’ Committee,  1837,  Appendix,  page  689. 
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1838,  still  asserted  by  the  Board  after  “ they  had  anxiously  considered  -whether  they  could 
— effect  such  an  alteration  in  the  letter  of  their  rule,  without  violating  its  _ principle,  as 
might  satisfy  any  of  those  who  had  been  hitherto  conscientiously  opposed  to  them. 

MU  Deport  In  1838  the  Fifth  Eeport  was  issued  without  a particular  date.  It  announces  that  the 
(1838).  Commissioners  have  revised  and  altered  their  general  rules,  and  it  sets  them  forth  at 
full  length  as  “remodelled  and  amended.”  They  do  not  adhere  to  the  scheme  of  the 
previous  year  in  several  respects,  but  the  regulations  affecting  religious  instruction 
remain  unchanged.  . , - , 

Schools  of  industry  are  provided  for  without  further  mention  of  secondary  schools ; 
schools  must  be  repaired  by  localities;  free  stock  of  books  will  be  granted  every  four  years; 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  establishment  must  pass  an  examination  m the 
Board’s  books;  when  admitted  they  will  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  Glasnevin,  and  “they 
will  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  respective  pastors ; every  teacher  will  get 
a salary  from  the  Board,  varying  from  £10  to  £30  a year,  and  a further  income  secured 
either  by  local  subscription  or  school  fees,  and  the  most  deserving  teachers  will  obtain 
additional  gratuities. 

“ Patrou" and  In  this  code  the  word  “managers”  occurs  to  describe  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
“Manager."  called  “ patrons  or  local  conductors”  of  schools.  The  person  who  owns  a schoolhouse 
is  called  the  “ patrou  ” of  it.  He  may  manage  it  himself,  and  in  that  case  he  is  “ patron 
and  manager ;”  or  he  may  appoint  another  to  act  for  him  in  the  managenient,  who 
thereupon  becomes  the  “manager.”  In  the  case  of  schools  built  by  combined  effort, 
the  subscribers  to  the  building  occupy  the  place  of  “patron;”  but  since  they  have  no 
corporate  existence,  there  is  in  effect  no  “patron,”  and  the  “manager,  usually  the 
clergyman,  becomes  the  sole  authority  in  corresponding  with  the  Board,  and  generally 
in  conducting  the  school. 

New  c.mimis-  On  17th  June,  1839,  three  members  were  added  to  the  Board.  They  were — Lord 
*ioner*-  Morpeth,  Mr.  Macdonnell  (now  Besident  Commissioner),  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  Mr.  Corballis,  Roman  Catholic. 

correspond-  The  arrangement  under  which  these  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  Board  is 
ence.  explained  in  the  following  correspondence  : — 


Letter  from 
National  Board 

Lieutenant, 

recommending 


Letteu  from  the  Board  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“Board  of  National  Education, 
“ 26th  April,  1839. 

“To  His  Excellence  Viscount  Ebrington,  Loi’d  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 


and  employ- 
ment of  Board 
of  Works. 


“ May  it  please  Your  Excellency, — Feeling  it  necessary  that  new  arrangements  should  bo  made  for  the 
despatch  of  business  at  this  Board,  we  beg  leave  to  call  Your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  subject. 

“ The  system  of  education  which  we  have  been  appointed  to  administer,  although  it  has  been  only  in  existence 
for  about  seven  years,  has  already  spread  so  widely,  aud  has  proved  so  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  its  benefits  may  be  diffused  through  the  whole  mass,  and  that  it  may  he  rendered,  under 
Providence,  the  means  of  effecting  a lasting  improvement,  moral  and  physical,  in  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  general,  and  of  gradually  elevating  them  in  the  scale  of  comfort  and  civilization — provided  it  be  duly 
supported  by  the  State,  and  be  watched  over  with  the  necessary  care  and  attention. 

“ But  as  it  has  extended,  so  have  our  duties,  until  it  has  become  impossible  for  us  to  discharge  them  satisfac- 
torily ■without  having  more  frequent  and  prolonged  sittings  than  is  possible  for  any  of  us,  witb  our  other  avoca- 
tions, to  attend. 

“We  have  now  1,457  National  schools  in  actual  operation,  which  are  attended  by  about  180,000  children. 
We  have  undertaken  to  grant  aid  towards  the  building  aud  fitting  up  of  338  others,  and  additional  applications 
are  from  day  to  day  coming  in  upon  us. 

“ Under  all  these  circumstances,  we  deem  it  essential  that  there  should  be  two  Commissioners  appointed  who 
could  devote  themselves  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  we  consider  it 
highly  expedient  that  one  should  be  a Protestant  and  one  a Homan  Catholic. 

“ We  are  not  seeking  to  exonerate  ourselves  from  the  care  of  superintending  the  general  working  of  the 
system,  on  the  principles  originally  laid  down  and  steadily  maintained  by  us.  We  only  wish  to  make  over  to 
them  the  principal  charge  of  those  details  which  require  the  agency  of  persons  who  are  not  mere  subordinate 
officers,  but  members  of  the  Board,  and  are  found  far  too  onerous  for  us  to  attend  to  with  sufficient  regularity. 

“ We  would  further  suggest,  considering  how  we  have  been  opposed  in  every  step  of  our  progress,  how  our 
acts  are  traversed,  how  our  proceedings  are  misrepresented,  and  how  many  discussions  take  place  upon  them  in 
Parliament,  that  some  members  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should  also  be  added  to  the  Board,  so  that  they 
may  he  acquainted  with  everything  done  by  it,  and  may  partake,  though  not  of  the  whole  of  its  labours,  yet  of 
its  responsibility. 

“ We  may  here  observe  that  there  is  another  Board  of  Education  incorporated  in  Ireland,  under  which  several 
schools  of  public  foundation  are  placed,  and  that  the  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
are  by  law  ex-officio  members  of  it. 

“ There  is  another  point  which  we  have  to  bring  under  your  Excellency’s  consideration. 

“ We  long  since  expressed  a wish  to  the  Government,  that  all  grants  towards  the  building  and  fitting  up 
of  new  school-houses  should  pass,  not  through  us,  hut  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  who  might  commu- 
nicate with  us  on  the  applications  made  to  them ; and  that  the  buildings  and  grounds  here,  being  public 
property,  should  be  committed  entirely  to  their  charge — that  they,  not  we,  should  determine  from  time  to  time 
on  everything  necessary  to  he  done  in  the  way  of  building,  repairing,  or  furnishing  ; that  whatever  sums  m&y 
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P“'P”8  ah°'M  bS  ».  expended  citogether  under 

the  builduS  or  fitting'  t°t,”i  fol'  “d  ‘“’"‘rda 

Architect  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and  have  all  been  .“J^P^P^hythe 

prejudices  exist  against  the  Board,  because  every  application  made  for  a eountrvcol  L)  hlS  ^rectlofs’  yet  we  find- 
with;  and  a notion  is  encouraged  that  there  lias  been  an  extravagant  .^®cho°J.^not™“e^tely  complied 
prevents  the  provinces  from  receivin"  a due  share  of  the  nnblil  f*  + astlrof  Pubbc  moriey  m Dublin,  which 
which  we  tlikdc  the  transfer  we  h^™^i  S the  Son^P  Mucl ^discontent  j.  thus  produced, 
and,  therefore— andas  we  are  satisfied  tlTtbe^,!  ^0  °-  ?^  of  Works>  would  tend  to  prevent, 

us,  Lnd  that  it  is  merely T ““T*  by  them  than  b? 
the  desired  change  into  effect.  * y P e necessary  steps  may  be  taken  for  carrying 


“ We  have,  (fee., 


“ (Signed),  Leinster. 

R.  Dublin. 

D.  Murray. 
Franc  Sadleir. 

Letter  from  Lord  Lieutenant. 


A.  R.  Blake. 

P.  Bellew. 

Richard  W.  Greene. 
P.  Shuldhah  Henry.” 


Ta™  n i “Phoenix  Park,  26th  May,  1839. 

* — *“> 1 *»  j- — 

ofti^^rSnwSS^ 

efficient  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  establishment  tint  n * believe  it  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
the  spot,  and  devote  his  tvholo  th™  te  Hte  d„t£  of  Effief  “ 1«*  ^onld  be  resident  o. 

e™St  iLr^d^fr  °"Iy'  40  tke, S»t  if  at  Ly  future  thus  Tsh“e  fo™d 
SKS  a Cathdte  JrrSS  FT  ,Co™‘0“r  b*  “l  >»  * Roman  C.tholie,  and  that,  meann-hile,  Mr 
sMare^kebrf  A i«toi  n 1 f Wi  °i“aoter  "-bo  would  not  undertake  the  office  srith  a 

« mi  atta°hed  to  it),  should  be  added  as  an  unpaid  member  to  the  Board 

"rounds  of  -letter  of  Commissioners  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  such  obvious 

ess  sssXJis  r1  14  a"r8tfl“™ &r  “ to  ^ £ 

to  tS?g  that  y0“r  l0r^P  a“d  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  take  the  same  view  that  I do  with  resDect 

ttssjaca  atf* * you  do  you  wm  at  yoi,r  *■  - ^ -zgisss 


Letter  from 
Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  Home 
Secretary  iu 
approval  of 

suggestions. 


“ I have  the  honour  to  he,  my  Lord,  your  lordship’s  most  faithful  servant, 


“ The  Lord  J.  Russell, 
&c.,  <fec.,  &c. 


“ (Signed), 


Ebrington. 


Letter  from  Hohe  Secretary. 


“Whitehall,  June  4th,  1839. 


" juKUiiu,  dune  ttrn,  ioay. 

otSKSl&“IWs  lete  °f  26a  ^ 

of  fiiS“o!SrS;S"  Excellency  has  proposed  for  thcore  efficacious  performance 

f»  “■  of  a gentleman  of  Protestant  principles,  and  in 

— that  ho  will  mj„U  confident 

N 


Reply  of  Home 
Secretary  (Lord 
J.  Bussell) 
sanctioning 
arrangement. 
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Catholic,  but  give  s.tote  to  to  who  have  availed  tod™  of  the  advances  of  the  syten  of  National 
Education.  . ,,  n , «•  fl11a  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising,  as  fair  and  reasonable 

Parliament  should  be  add^  to  the  Bom-^md for  *»FgP  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  of  everything- 

“ Referring  to  the -wish  of  the  Board  as  to  the  tian  Toted  by  Parliament  for  these  purposes, 

connected  with  the  building  and  fittmg  of  ^thinking  they7 should  be  immediately  adopted,. 

I fully  enter  into  their-  views  and  coincide  with l your  BsceUency  in  uum  g 

and  you  have  my  full  authority  for  carrying  them  m ' -p„rpiiencv’s  letter  that  notwithstanding  the 

“I  may  add  my  aatiafaction  at  the  «t  SSaaftK  to  tote  Wha  of  the  establishment. 

r^rrse^™1 zzszzxssS&z 

* I sns,  with  great  teh  and  tespee,  »y  tol,  yont  B-* 

>i  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  <fcc.,  &c.,  &c.” 

„ ^^he  faHure^fThe’earh^  the  National  Board  and  the  Presbyterian 

T 

Mr-  CarH: if 

iTSS^rArdibi.h^wiatdy,  Mr.  Blake,  Dr.  Henry,  and  other  Commissioner 
waited  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Ebrington,  and  “ explanations  were  made  which 
satisfied  the  Presbyterians.  In  the  former  negotiations  Temple  Meetmgdiouse  School  had 
formed  the  typical  case.  Correen  School  is  now  the  application  which  afforded  ground  for 
ao-reement  between  the  Synod  and  the  Board.  . . 3- 

°a  The  Presbyterians  had  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  ordinary 
school  hours.  This  obj  ection  had  already  been  disposed  of  by  the  modification  of  the  lule 
in  1838  allowing  the  Scriptures  to  bo  read  during  any  of  the  school-hours.  _ 

b.  Their  second  objection  to  the  register  of  attendance  at  Divine  worship  on  Sunday 

had  been  removed,  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Stanley  m 1833.  _ . ... 

c.  Their  third  objection  to  the  control  of  individual  Commissioners  ovei  religious 

hooks  had  been  met  in  1832.  . , nf 

d.  Their  protest  against  being  necessarily  associated  with  clergymen  or 

other  denominations  in  making  applications  for  aid  was  successlul  when  the  Com- 
missioners accepted  the  Foul-  Propositions  and  afterwards  abandoned  Query  Sheets. 

e They  scrupled  at  allowing  a clergyman  of  a different  religious  persuasion  to  impart 
religious  instruction  in  the  school-room.  In  the  Correen  case  the  principle  was  expressly 
recognised  for  the  first  time  in  January,  IS40,  that  managers  of  noil-vested  schools  are 
not  required  to  give  the  use  of  their  school-rooms  to  clergymen  or  laymen  ot  other 
denominations  for  religious  instruction.  . . .. 

f.  They  objected  to  be  bound  to  exclude  from  religious  instruction  any  children  who 
were  willing  to  receive  it.  This  point  led  to  further  controversy,  but  was  claimed  by 
the  Presbyterians  as  conceded  to  them  in  the  Correen  case.  , _ 

o They  demanded  the  unrestricted  use  of  their  school-rooms  upon  Sundays  and  alter 
school-hours  on  week  days;  and  Dr.  Stewart,  Manager  of  the  Correen  School,  was 
satisfied  with  the  demand  which  in  1837  had  been  conceded  to  Dr.  Hincks  ot  the 
Established  Church.  . - , . , 

h.  The  eighth  objection,  to  the  inscription,  “National  School  was  not  pressed  Dy 

the  Presbyterians.  . . , , . ,1 . 

i.  The  appropriation  of  one  week-day  for  religious  instruction  was  surrendered  in 

admission  of  the  Correen  School,  which  was  open  both  summer  and  winter  during  six 
days  in  the  week.  . , . - ,, 

Dr.  Henry,  when  examined  before  the  Lords’  Committee  m 1854,  gav.e  the  following 
clear  and  complete  account  of  these  transactions  : — 

« 9071.  Chairman.— Was  tlie  Synod  of  Ulster  at  that  time  in  connexion  with  the  Board  1— It  was  not 
« 9072  What  were  the  principal  points  which  led  to  the  correspondence  between  the  Presbyterian  ooay 
the  Board  1 — Considerable  misunderstanding  still  exists  in  many  quarters  regarding  the  questions  wbica  a 
between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  previous  to  the  time  of  their  junction  in ’ 
With  the  permission  of  your  lordships,  I will  take  leave  to  mention  in  succession  eight  points,  whicHin, 
adduced  as  arising  from  the  whole  correspondence  and  afterwards  consecutively  show  how  they  weie  P ^ 
of,  modifications  in  certain  instances  having  previously  taken  place,  and  certain  general  principles  being 
retained.  I do  not  commit  myself  to  what  was  done  at  the  Board  of. -Education  previously  to  my  uniting  w 
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f f01'  'rf“t  'T  llone  >"  Ul®  Oon-een  case,  wMcll  lias  boea  often  spoken  of  before  your  „„ 

lore  ships,  but  not  for  many  previous  proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  I think  it  is  very  desirable  to  To  ole™  — ' 

underetaudmg  should  exist  onto  regard  to  ivhat  the  eight  objections  tvere  The  fist  ™T tMs  *1 „•  *77 
tenaus  objected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  during  the  oriinnry  school  hoius.  Secondly.  TW  tool™,tkn  2S. 
to  an  old  lule  of  the  Commissioners,  whieli  required  patrons  to  keep  a register  of  the  attendance  of  the  children 
at  ill  vnie  svorsk.p  on  Sunday.  Thirdly.  They  objected  to  the  control  givln  to  individual  membere  of  to.  Boiri 
over  the  books  used  during  the  period  of  separate  religions  instruction.  Fourthly.  They  protested  against 
being  associated  until  clergymen  or  laymen  of  other  religions  denominations  in  making  LSrnfTS 
Mthly.  They  entertained  and  ex,messed  scruples  against  allou-ing  a deigyman  of  a differed  reiious  peremaston 
from  the  patoiis,  to  impart  religions  instruction  to  toe  children  of  their  respective  communions  ill  the  35 
rooms,  bixtldy.  they  objected  that  neither  tom  patron  nor  the  teacher  si, mild  be  bound  to  exclude  from  to 
school  any  children  tvho  ought  be  onlling  to  receive  the  religions  instruction  given  therein  Sevenths  £ 

oftlieuctk  Eighthly.  They,  in  some  instances,  also  expressed  a disinclination  to  put  up  the  inscription 
National  school ; and  m a few  instances  ministers  insisted  that  if  put  up,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
adjuncts  of  a denommattoual  character  Confining  my  observation  to  the  time  when  I acted  os  ,[  Commit 
1,V1  endeavour  to  deal  into  these  objections  in  succession,  in  order  to  afford  a clear  vieiv  of  the 
modifications  tvlucli  took  place,  and  of  the  tint,  when  they  were  made.  The  fat  objection  held  by  the 
Presbyterians  ovas  that  the  Lib  c was  excluded  during  the  oidimny  school  hours  That  was  explained  I think 
very  satisfactorily  l,y  Lord  Dei'by  s (then  Lord  Stanley)  letter  to  a deputation  of  the  Synod  of  Ulrter  h,  833 
and  more  fully  explu, nod  and  made  a, ulem  1837,  in  toe  fourth  report  of  the  Commiiitmcis.  The  clci-Tof 
the  diocese  of  Deny  and  liaphoo  in  the  exereiso  of  their  independence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Synod  of  Uktcr 
at  the  tune  of  the  myes  . gallon  ,n  837,  proposed  certain  modifications,  and  among  them,  that  there  should  to 

trth  t£m  to1*58  i“*r  *°  *•  con>l’osc'1  ol  fom  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  might 

wish  them  to  read  the  Bible.  The  Deny  clergy  gave  up  toe  compulsory  principle.  I have  no  doubt  man/of 
those  who  gave  It  up  on  this  occasion  hail  torn-  schools  like  those  of  the  Presbyterian  ministere,  in  conne4m 
Si  * e ™“ties.  y T‘“  t0-  is  a“''  — ■ Fust  That  there  shall  be  a Scripture 

1,1*5 n-f, ,S°T Is,  to  be  composed  of  those  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  them  to 
re  d n‘u  * S”,T  T Th‘V  ?l,aU ,bo  t1"4  of  4,10  * Uy  education  given  in  the  schools,  that  such  class  shall 
re,  d the  Bible  at  suitable  times  during  the ordmaiy  school  hours.  The  execution  of  these  stipulations  wethink 
w*i  be  provided  for  by  tile  foliowuig  modifications  in  the  nils  at  present  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of 
National  Education.  In  the  Eegu  ation  No.  3,  under  the  head  of  ■ Regulations  of  the  Schools  as  to  Tuition, 

Attendance,  fa,  the  fat  rule  shall  be  altered  to  stand  thus  I.  The  ordinary  sclnml  business,  dining  which 
all  the  children,  of  whatever  denomination  tliey  ho,  are  required  to  attend,  and  which  is  expected  to  occupy  a 
competent  number  of  hours  in  each  day,  is  to  consist  of  instruction  in  those  branches  which  belon-  to  a literary 
and  moral  education,  embracing  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  those  children  whose  parents  or  guar- 
dians consent  to  it.  Then  they  give  the  modifications,  that  approach  towards  the  Board,  that  express  desire 
to  unite  With  the  Board  upon  the  non-com  pulsory  principle  induced  the  C'ommissionra-s,  after  the  inquiry  in  1837 
to  modify  then-rule  with  regard  to  the  school  hours,  and  that  modification  we  find  in  the  fourth  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  lb3/ . I have  no  doubt  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  and  the  Deny  clergy  led 
the  Commissioners  to  reconsider  that  rule.  They  did  so.  The  Board  say,  ‘ We  propose  modifying  the  letter  of  First  objection 
the  rule  so  as  to  allow  rehgious  instruction  to  be  given,  and,  of  course,  the  Scriptures  to  be  read,  or  the  Catccldsm  ^poscJ  of. 
learned  during  any  of  the  school  hours,  provided  such  an  arrangement  be  made,  as  that  no  children  shall  take 
m>  or  lls,t?n  t0  any  religious  reading  or  instmetion  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object.’  That  disposed 
°* « no-o'S  t Jf  Vr011  °f  the  ^esbyterians  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  read  during  the  ordinary  school  hours. 

90 1 3.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — That  modification  was  not  made  exclusively  on  behalf  of  the  Presby- 
terian body,  but  embraced  all  the  schools  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Commissioners  ?— Yes,  and  it  arose 
equally  from  the  representation  of  the  Derry  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Cooke 
and  others,  before  the  previous  commission. 

“ 9074.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ussory. — In  what  year  was  that? — In  1837. 

“ 9075.  Were  you  a member  of  the  Board  in  1837  ? — No,  I was  not. 

“ 9®7  6-  Lord  Aloutcatjh  of  Brandon.— Will  you  now  proceed  to  the  second  modification  which  was  made  1— The 
second  modification  had  reference  to  the  register  for  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  on  public  worship.  That  was 
withdrawn,  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  year  1833.  That  objection,  therefore,  was  wiped  away.  Second  objec- 
I will  then  deal  with  the  third  objection,  the  control  given  to  individual  members  of  the  Board  over  the  books  ti,m  w!l'ei1 
used  at  the  time  of  sepai-ate  religious  instruction.  That  is  explained  by  a document  I will  now  put  in  evidence  • awaj% 
it  is  a modification  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  objection  which  was  then  expressed.  The 
rule  as  it  originally  stood  was  this,  ‘They  will  require  to  have  the  entire  control  over  all  books  to  be  used  in 
the  schools,  whether  in  the  combined  moral  and  literary  or  separate  religious  instruction.  None  to  be  employed 
on  the  former  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board,  nor  in  the  latter  but  with  the  approbation  of  those 
members  of  the  Board  who  are  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  -with  the  children  for  whose  use  they  are  in- 
tended. That  was  modified  by  a minute  of  the  Board  on  the  10th  of  April,  1832,  and  it  is  thus  modified  • 

‘That  the  following  document,  signed  by  the  Commissioners,  be  transmitted,  through  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  to 
the  Right  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  for  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty’s  Government : ‘ It  having  been  found  that 
an  objection  involving  religious  principles  has  been  made,  particularly  by  Pi-esbyterians,  against  vesting  any  Third  objection 
individual  with  a control  over  books  to  be  used  in  religious  instruction  by  ministers  of  that  communion,  and  removed, 
^difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  with  respect  to  ministers  of  other  denominations  who  are  not  represented  on 
the  Board  as  now  constituted.’  Resolved,  ‘ That  it  be  recommended  to  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  permit 
the  Board  to  alter  Regulation  IV.  so  as  to  stand  as  follows  : They  will  require  to  have  the  right  of  veto  upon 
all  books  used  in  the  schools  for  the  combined  moral  and  literary  instmetion.  They  will  further  require  that 
all  books  used  for  religious  instmetion  shall  be  used  under  the  sanction  of  the  minister  recognised  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  for  whose  instmetion  they  are  employed,  and  that  such  minister  shall  obtain  the  consent  either 
ot  any  one  member  of  the  Board  to  whom  he  may  choose  to  apply,  or  of  the  particular  church  to  which  he 
belongs,  according. ; to  the  rules  of  that  church,  namely,  that  an  Episcopalian  minister  who  does  not  choose  to 
apply  to  any  member  of  the  Board,  shall  obtain  and  submit  for  the  inspection  of  the  Board  the  consent  of  his 
own  diocesan  ; aPresbyterian  minister  that  of  his  own  Presbytery j and  a minister  of  any  other  denomination  ... 

tne  consent  of  whatever  person  or  body  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs  regards  as  possessing  ecclesiastical 
authority.  No  such  sanction  is  required  for  the  use  in  religious  instmetion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  of  the 
public  standards  of  any  church.  The  rule,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  as  follows : ‘ If  any  other-  books  than  the 
L N 2 
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Fourth  objec- 
tion conceded- 


Fifth  objection 
recognised, 


Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  standard  books  of  the  church  to  'which  the  children  using  them  belong,  are  employed  in 
communicating  religious  instruction,  the  title  of  each  is  to  be  made  known  to  the  Commissioners.”  With 
respect  to  the  fourth  matter  of  objection,  to  being  associated  with  clergymen  and  laymen  of  other  denominations, 
that  was  given  up,  I conceive,  in  1833,  when  the  Commissioners  accepted  the  four  propositions  of  the  Synod 
of  Ulster.  There  was  a query-sheet  in  connexion  with  that,  to  which  the  Presbyterians  objected.  They 
believed  that  it  implied  a recognition  of  the  exofficio  character  of  the  priests  or  clergy  of  other  denominations  as 
visitors  of  their  schools,  and  that  in  making  application  for  aid  it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  others. 

« 9077.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory.— Was  not  that  altered  from  the  time  that  the  Board  employed  District  Inspec- 
tors ; did  not  the  query-sheet  cease  from  that  time  to  be  directed  to  applicants,  and  was  not  the  information  sought 
through  the  District  Inspectors? — The  query-sheet  was  not  withdrawn  till  December  1839,  a short  time  before 
the  junction  of  the  Synod.  Shortly  after  becoming  a member  of  the  Board,  I was  led  to  understand  that  the 
query-sheet  was  withdrawn,  and  I have  reason  to  knowr  that  the  withdrawal  of  it  formed  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  Presbyterians  made  their  application  to  the  Board.  I now  approach  the  distinction  between  vested 
and  non-vested  schools,  and  the  principle  involved  in  it.  It  was  objected,  fifthly,  by  the  Presbyterians,  that 
they  could  not  giant  liberty  to  the  assembling  of  the  pupils  of  other  denominations  in  their  schools,  in  order  to 
allow  their  pastors  to  give  them  religious  instruction.  At  the  time  they  presented  their  Correen  case  the 
principle  was  clearly  recognised,  by  the  adoption  of  that  case,  that  the  managers  are  not  required  to  give  the 
use  of  their  school  room  to  clergymen  or  laymen  of  other  denominations  for  religious  instruction  ; that  the 
patron  has  the  liberty  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  all  who  will  accept  it,  and  of  withholding  that  liberty 
from  others ; that  it  is  perfectly  non- compulsory.  There  is  no  compulsion  to  be  used,  either  to  induce  children 
to  remain  or  to  compel  them  to  retire. 

“ 9078.  At  what  date  was  that  objection  removed  ? — In  January  1840,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Correen 
case.  I must  say,  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  and  in  their  absence,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
Mr.  Blake,  and  others,  always  declared  that  that  was  always  the  meaning  of  the  rule.  I am  myself  free  to 
admit  that  there  was  some  ambiguity  in  the  wording  of  the  rule,  calculated  to  lead  to  the  misconceptions  that 
prevail. 

“ 9079.  Lord  Ardrossan. — What  do  you  say  was  the  meaning  of  the  rale  1 — If  you  look  back  to  the  Temple 
Meeting-house  case,  I think  myself  there  is  a great  deal  of  ambiguity  in  some  of  its  expressions.  ‘ The  rule, 
that  the  hour  from  two  till  three  of  each  day,  except  Saturday,  shall  be  employed  in  reading  and  instruction  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  quite  compatible  with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners,  provided  that  such  children 
only  as  are  directed  by  their  parents  to  attend  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  all  others  do  then 
retire.’  Upon  this  construction,  as  laid  down  here,  I always  differed  from  some  of  my  colleagues.  The  principle 
laid  down  here  is,  that  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  patron  to  require  those  children  to  retire  whose  parents  directed 
them  to  do  so.  When  the  principle  of  non-vested  schools  was  raised,  there  was  a difference  made  in  that 
respect ; it  was,  in  my  view  of  the  original  wording  of  the  rule,  a concession  to  the  Presbyteriaus,  and  to  all 
others  along  with  them.  It  was  satisfactory  when,  in  1842,  the  rules  on  this  point  were  made  perfectly  dear. 

“ 9080.  That  ambiguity  you  believe  to  be  now  removed  ?— Since  wc  revised  our  rules  in  1842,  that  ambiguity 
has  been  removed.  In  the  intermediate  time  between  1S40  and  1842,  a great  deal  of  correspondence  arose 
between  Archdeacon  Stopford  and  the  Board  regarding  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  this  rule.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  inserted  this  Temple  Meeting-house  case  in  then-  report  of  1840,  in  order  to  show  the  analogy 
between  it  and  the  Correen  application.  Archdeacon  Stopford  thought  he  saw  a distinction,  and  he  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  rules,  and  that,  and  other  circumstances,  led  to  the  rales  being  cast  into  their  present  form, 
as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  1842.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  distinction  was  fully  explained 
to  the  public,  and  embodied  in  the  rales,  as  regards  vested  and  non-vested  schools  ; it  is  in  the  report  of  1842. 
'In  schools,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  Commissioners  have  contributed,  and  which  are,  therefore,, 
vested  in  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  National  education,  such  pastors  or  other  persons,  as  shall  be  approved  of 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  childreu  respectively,  shall  have  access  to  them  in  the  school-room  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  religious  instruction  there  at  convenient  times,  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  whether  those 
pastors  or  persons  shall  have  signed  the  original  application  or  otherwise.’  That  applies  to  vested  schools.  The 
clergy  of  all  denominations  in  a vested  school  have  still  the  right  of  going  there  and  giving  religious  instruction 
under  certain  conditions  and  provisions.  Now  comes  the  distinction  between  vested  aud  non-vested  schools. 

‘ In  schools  not  vested,  but  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  and  books  it  is  for  the  patrons  to  determine 
whether  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  tire  school-room  or  not ; but  if  they  do  not  allow  it  in  the  school- 
room. the  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  so  desire,  must  be  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  school,  at 
reasonable  times,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere.’  In  the  9th  rale  it  is  stated,  ‘ Whatever 
arrangement  is  made  in  any  school  for  giving  religious  instruction,  must  be  publicly  notified  in  the  school-room, 
in  order  that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  whose  parents  or  guardians  allow  them.  ’ It 
does  not  compel  the  patron  to  put  them  away  from  the  religious  instruction. 

“9081.  Earl  of  Earrowby. — Do  you  consider  that  the  doubt  whether  the  patron  is  obliged  to  see  to  the 
retirement  of  such  children  is  completely  at  an  end  1 — Perfectly  so ; and,  as  far  as  non-vested  schools  are 
concerned,  the  settlement  of  the  question  arises  also  out  of  the  Correen  case,  which  I shall  refer  to  presently. 

“ 9082.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory, — What  distinction  do  you  think  exists  between  vested  and  non-vested 
schools  in  that  respect '? — It  is  now  the  same  with  regard  to  both.  The  principle  is  conceded  also  in  the 
Correen  application.  The  patron  is  not  to  compel  retirement  in  any  case. 

“ 9083.  Earl  of  Harrowby. — Is  the  point  now  clearly  ascertained,  and  in  what  way,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances is  it  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  see  that  the  children  whose  parents  object,  quit  the  school  when  the 
religious  instruction  is  going  on  not  in  accordance  with  their  own  persuasion  1— I have  already  stated,  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  Blake,  always  asserted  that  the  Board  never  intended  to  compel  any  person  to 
put  the  children  away  from  the  religious  instruction.  This  was  the  more  readily  agreed  to  and  embodied  in  our 
rules  in  1842,  from  such  an  opinion  having  existed  upon  the  point. 

“ 9084.  In  what  way  is  it  laid  down,  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  patron  to  see  to  the  retirement  of  the 
children  when  the  religious  instruction  is  being  given  ? — Rule  3 applies  to  both  cases  : ‘ The  patrons  of  the 
several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  given 
therein,  provided  that  each  school  be  open  to  children  of  all  communions  • that  due  regard  be  had  to  pai'ental 
right  and  authority,  that  accordingly  no  child  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction, 
to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object. 

“ 9085.  Has  that  ever  received  an  authoritative  interpretation  1 — I think  from  the  rule  1 have  read,  the 
non-obligation  is  clearly  implied  I have  often  heard  the  late  Dr.  Murray  say,  that  he  could  not  be  a party,  and  I 
pould  npt  be  a party,  to  require  the  retirement  of  any  child  from  religious  instruction ; it  is  the  parent’s  right 
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to  withdraw  b w child,  and  the  onus  is  thrown  upon  him  of  doing  so  according  to  the  late  arrangement  and  183 
settlement  of  the  ride.  The  patron  is  not  to  compel  the  children  to  retire.  _ 

7iSC°r  duHreu.  he  not  required  to  withdraw,  what  guarantee  is  there  against 

then- faith  bung  tampered  with  by  those  who  may  possibly  hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  remain  ?— The 
notification  is  made  on  the  time-table,  that  the  religious  instruction  is  given  at  a certain  hour,  and  we  have 
lately  required  that  a space  of  time  shall  be  allowed  between  the  secular  instruction  and  the  religious  We 
have  faith  in  parents  that  they  will  discharge  then  duty.  I have  to  state,  that  I have  now  been  mlny  years  a 
am  aW/rc  thf  * Sm-'le  iustauce  of  P^elytism  has  taken  place  in  any  of  the  schools 
90  , ,any  casf  of  Proselytism  having  occurred,  what  is  thereto  ensure  the  parent’s  wish  hein* 

complied  with  if  inducements  are  held  out  to  the  child  to  remain  when  the  religious  instruction  is  going  o.U- 
The  clergy  of  the  different  churches  influence  tlieir  hearers,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  that 
and  1 repeat,  we  have  had  no  proselytism  on  any  side.  ° 5 

“ ®0S.a  ?f  It  k practically  left  to  tlie  discretion  of  tile  oliildreo  themselves  to  relive  when 

sufficient  notice  is  given  *-It in,.  The  snefl,  objection  inferred  to  the  obligation  which  was  laid  on  the  maniS  -1  the , 
to  cause  the  children  to  withdraw.  That  I have  already  disnosed  of.  Tim 


letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  Dr.  Hincks,  of  Killileagb,  who  raised  the  point  in  1837  ‘We Ire 
desired  to  inform  yon  that  the  mile  of  the  Board,  prohibiting  national  school.!, onset  from  being  converted  into 
places  of  public  worship,  was  tile  subject  of  a correspondence  with  a clergyman  in  1837,  who  had  stoned  an 
application  for  aid  to  a school  m which  ho  was  interested.  The  objections  of  that  gentleman  to  Hie  rule  in 
question  were  maturely  considered,  and  ail  explanation  was  given  of  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the 
Commissioner,  which  was  in  substance  as  follows  i-First.  That  any  ledums  or  addresses,  v&etlie?  accompanied 
with  prayer  and  singing  or  not,  connected  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  attending  the  nitionol 
school,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a violation  of  the  rule.  Second.  That  the  attendance  of  the  ii-ents  of  the 
diiiiircn  or  of  then  connexions  during  sucli  leetmu  or  address,  would  not  render  it  a violation  of  the  rule 
xhird.  That  m the  opinion  of  the  Board  such  lecture  or  address  being  given  by  a clergyman  of  any  denomination 
or  by  a layman,  makes  no  diflerence..  Fourth.  That  the  erection  of  a pulpit  or  of  an  altar  in  the  school-house 
and  any  assembly  of  the  public  generally  for  religious  worship  and  instruction,  whether  such  service  be 
conducted  by  a clergyman  or  layman,  would  be  regarded  as  a violation  of  the  national  system.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  for  us  to  observe  with  reference  to  condition,  No.  1,  that  no  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object,  should  be  requn-ed  to  attend  such  lecture  or  address.  We  are  further  instructed  to  remind  you  that  if 
any  use  be  made  of  the  school-rooms  tending  to  contention,  and  well-founded  complaints  between  adverse  parties 
!t  is  competent  for  the  Board  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  evil.’  After  the  uuiou  of  the  Synod 
ot  Ulster  with  the  Board,  Dr.  Stewart  and  some  others  continued  to  have  public  worship  in  their  school- 
houses.  The  abuse,  as  we  thought  it  was,  was  reported  to  the  Commissioners,  and  a copy  of  that  letter  was  at 
my  suggestmn,  sent  to  Dr.  Stewart.  I received  from  him  an  answer  in  return,  stating  that  it  was  ljerfectly 
satisfactory  to  him.  lie  afterward.s  himself  gave  up  the  practice  of  preaching  in  the  school-houses  That 
practice,  however,  still  continues  in  some  instances ; the  Board  have  put  one  construction  upon  public  worship 
and  some  Presbyterian  ministers  have  put  another.  T shall  be  anxious,  before  my  examination  closes  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  more  fidly  to  this  subject.  We  bad  a difficulty  to  deal  with  on  two  sides  • one 
arising  from  the  public  worship,  which  is  observed  iu  some  cases  in  Presbyterian  schools,  and  the  other  re^dino- 
conventual  schools ; I think,  if  both  these  matters  can  bo  rectified,  a good  opportunity  now  presents  itself  ° 

“9°89.  Lord  Monte  agio  of  Brandon.— Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  Dr.  Stewart’s  application  on  the 
1/tli  of  October  was  practically  replied  to,  not  by  the  enunciation  of  any  now  rule,  but  by  the  communication 
to  him  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  made  in  the  year  1S37,  and  was  that  communication  aceq .table  to  Dr 
Stewart  1— Quite  so ; Dr.  Stewart  looked  upon  it  as  our  deliverance  at  the  time.  We  bail  not  changed  the  rule" 

“ 9090  This  decision  was  in  general  terms,  not  specifically  applicable  to  Presbyterians,  but  to  all  denominations’ 
Episcopalians  and  others? — To  all  denominations. 

“9091.  Dr.  Hincks  is  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  is  he  not? — He  is.  The  eighth  objection  Eighth objcc- 
regarded  the  inscription,  * National  School,’  required  to  he  put  over  the  doors  of  the  school-houses  That  tio'“ IIOt 
objection  was  not  raised  by  the  Presbyterians  first,  but  the  difficulty  arose,  after  them  connexion 'from* a preSSCd' 
variety  of  circumstances.  They  had  a desire  not  to  put  up  the  inscription.  We  insisted  upon  it  and  toe  point 
has  been  yielded.  1 ’ 1 


“ 9092.  That  regulation  as  to  the  inscription  applies  to  vested  as  well  as  to  n 
to  both. 


i-vested  schools  ? — Equally 


“ 9093.  Therefore,  even  in  cases  in  which  toe  Board  has  not  contributed  to  toe  building  of  toe  school  toe 
Board  requn-es  that  it  shall  be  designated  in  toe  public  view  as  a National  school  l— As  a National  school  alone 
In  some  instances  wehaye  found  the  name  of  the  parish  given ; that  is  allowable ; but  we  now  object  to  denomi- 
national adjuncts.  We  have  had  some  cases  of  abuse  in  regard  to  it,  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  act  as  firmly 
08  J®  ‘ “ order  t0  Put  au  e„nd  to  tLe™>  and  we  ^ve  lately  added  an  explanation  to  our  rule  on  the  point 
909i.  As  a consequence  of  that  visible  designation  of  the  school  by  your  regulation,  is  not  that  school  open 
to  any  one  who  chooses  to  go  in  and  observe  the  instruction  which  is  given?— The  object  of  putting  up  the 
inscription  is  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a National  school,  and  to  indicate  also  that 
the  public  are  to  have  access  to  the  school  at  all  hours,  for  ordinary  business. 

.“  9095-  Earl  of  Sarrmoby— Can  that  be  carried  out  conveniently  with  regard  to  conventual  schools?— A 
case  arose  at  the  Board  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  I was  one  of  those  who  certainly  thought  that  arrangements 
ought  to  be  made  when  we  endow  a conventual  school,  that  in  accordance  with  our  rule  the  doors  shah  not  he 
shut.  I would  require  it  upon  a general  principle,  applicable  not  to  conventual  schools  alone  At  this  very 
moment  we  have  sent  down  an  inspector  to  a school  to  insist  upon  it  that  some  change  of  arrangement  shall 
take  place.  I have  a note  to  refer  to  when  I come  to  that  subject  in  toe  course  of  my  evidence.^ 

“ 9096.  Chairman.— Will  you  read  toe  document  you  refer  to  in  connexion  with  the  Correen  case?— The  Correen  c. 
Uorreen  case  is  contained  m the  first  volume  of  the  Reports,  p.  145.  I may  state,  that  about  a year  after  T explained, 
accepted  the  office  of  Commissioner,  I received  a letter  from  Dr.  Cooke,  expressing  a desire  that  I would 
endea,vourto  negotiate  toe  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  Board  of  Education  and  toe 
synod  of  Ulster.  He  consulted  me  whether  I thought  it  possible  to  do  so ; and  for  some  of  the  reasons  which 
I have  already  stated,  I mitertamed  a confident  hope  that  a junction  might  take  placa  I communicated  with 
Loto  Ebrmgton,  and  with  toe  Board  of  Education  at  once.  It  was  arranged  that  a deputation  should  come  up 
ot  which  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr.  Stewart,  Dr.  Morgan,  and  other  leading  ministers  and  elders  of  toe  Presbyterian 
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CImvdi  members.  It  ™>  farther  imaged  that  Lord  Ebrmgtea  wld  r.ceiTe  the  deputation  formally, 
and  fully  enter  fate  the  merit,  of  the  eoee.  The  Arehbi.hop,  Mr.  Blake,  and  myself,  fc, 
deputation  to  the  presence  of  His  Excellency  upon  that  occasion ; the  matter  is  alluded  to  m the  Report  of  1810, 
after-  junction  of  the  Synod.  I n-ill  read  ivhat  took  place  before  the  Lord  lieutenant.  \Ve  had  at  U,e  close 
of  the  last  year  136  applications  undisposed  of,  and  haring  receired  several  since,  ive  have  altogether  245  nov, 
before  us,  of  ivhich  62  are  from  ministere  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.  The  whole  of  these  62  appear  consequent  on 
a grant  which  we  have  made  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  n.B.,  a member  of  Uiat  body  and  to  which,  therefore, 
and  as  it  was  attended  by  peculiar  circumstances,  we  think  it  necessary  particularly  to  advert.  Y our  -Excellency 
received  a deputation  from  the  school  directory  of  the  Synod  on  the  24th  of  January  last,  when  such  members 
of  the  Board  as  were  able  to  attend  were  present  at  your  desire.  Upon  that  occasion  your  .Excellency  stated  m 
substance,  1 1st,  That  the  principle  of  the  National  system  was  one  of  ecpial  right  and  justice  to  all  classes  oi 
Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  and,  therefore,  that  no  advantage,  save  what  was  equally  open  to  all,  could  be  given  to 
the  members  of  any  particular  communion.’  Being  a member  of  the  Board  where  I had  to  administer  tlic  funds 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  I wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  nothing  was  granted  to  the  1 resbyterians  upon 
that  occasion  which  was  not  equally  granted  to  all.  ‘ Secondly,  that  the  Board  having  found  it  difficult  to  got 
full  and  satisfactory  answers  to  the  queries  which  have  heretofore  been  sent  to  applicants  tor  aid,  had  lately 
chan "ed  its  practice,  and  had  resolved  in  future  to  send  queries  only  to  its  own  superintendents,  who  would 
communicate  with  the  parties  to  each  application,  make  the  necessary  local  inquiries,  and  tlieu  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Board  for  its  consideration.  Thirdly,  that  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
system,  the  National  schools  must  he  open  to  children  of  all  religious  denominations ; nevertheless,  that  the 
patrons  of  each  might  have  such  religious  instruction  given  to  it,  during  school  hours,  as  they  thought 
proper,  provided  such  au  arrangement  was  made  as  that  the  instruction  so  given  should  not  interfere 
with  or  impede  the  literary  business  of  the  school,  and  that  no  children  should  be  required  to  attend 
or  be  present  at  it  whose  parents  or  guardians  disapproved  of  their  being  so.  These  explanations  were 
deemed  so  far  satisfactory,  and  it  was  arranged  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  Board 
for  aid  towards  some  one  school,  the  actual  circumstances  and  rules  of  which  should  be  stated ; that  the 
Board  should  come  to  a decision  upon  it  without  waiting  in  the  particular  case  for  any  previous 
reference  to  -then-  local  superintendent ; and  that  whatever  was  done  by  the  Board  with  it,  should  be 
done  also  upon  every  other  similarly  circumstanced.  Upon  this  understanding  an  application,  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy,  was  laid  before  us  by  Dr.  Stewart,  accompanied  by  other  members  of  the  deputation,  all  of 
whom  approved  of  it.’  The  Board  met  the  next  morning,  and  the  corrected  form  of  application  was  laid  before 
us,  and  we  agreed  to  accept  it  at  that  time,  holding  over  the  inquiries  through  our  Inspector,  taking  the 
application  on  trust,  in  fact,  from  Dr.  Stewai-t,  but  not  giving  up  our  right  to  inquire  into  the  particular 
circumstances  of  that  and  every  similar  case.  ‘ The  name  of  the  school  is  Correen ; it  is  situated  in  the 
townland  of  Correen,  in  the  parish  of  Skerry,  barony  of  Lower  Antrim,  and  county  of  Antrim,  and  is  not 
near  to  any  house  of  worship  ; post  town  Broughshane,  about  one  mile  and  a half  to  the  south-east.  It  was 
founded  in  1818,  built  by  private  subscription,  and  a building  grant  of  £30  from  the  Kildaro-phico  society. 
The  house  is  twenty-six  feet  by  sixteen  feet  in  the  clear,  and  seven  feet  high  in  the  side  wall.  It  is  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  slated,  and  well  fitted  up  with  desks.  It  is  all  in  one  room,  and  wholly  employed  for  the  use  of 
the  children.  It  is  held  by  lease,  and  rent-free.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  a committee 
chosen  by  the  parents  of  the  children;  patron  or  superintendent,  Rev.  Robert  Stewart,  n.D.  The  times 
for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  for  catechetical  instruction,  are  so  arranged  ns  not  to  interfere  with 
or  impede  the  scientific  or  secular  business  of  tbe  school ; and  no  child  whose  parents  or  guardians  object, 
is  required  to  be  present,  or  take  part  in  those  exercises;  and  no  obstruction  shall  be  offered  to  the 
children  of  such  parents  receiving  such  instruction  elsewhere  as  they  may  think  proper.  The  school  opens 
iu  summer  at  half-past  nine  A.H.,  and  continues  till  half-past  five  P.M.,  with  the  interval  of  one  hour,  from  one 
till  two,  for  dinner.  In  the  winter  it  opens  at  ten,  and  continues  till  three ; in  both  summer  and  winter  it  is 
held  during  six  days  of  the  week.  The  school  is  open  upon  all  days  of  the  week  to  the  public  of  all  denomi- 
nations, who  have  liberty  to  inspect  the  registry,  witness  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  see  that  the  regulations  of 
the  school  are  faithfully  observed  ; but  no  persons,  except  members  of  the  committee  and  the  officers  of  the 
Board,  are  permitted  ex  officio  to  interfere  in  the  business  or  management  of  the  school.  The  books  used,  in 
addition  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  Westminster  catechism  are  those  sanctioned  by  the  Kildare-plaee  Society. 
The  number  of  children  in  attendance  is  42,  of  which  20  ai-e  males.  There  is  a registry  and  daily  report-book 
faithfully  kept  in  the  school.  The  children  pay  for  reading,  2s. ; writing  and  accounts,  2s.  M. ; English 
grammar,  geography,  &c.,  3s.  per  quarter.  In  addition  to  a grant  of  books,  tbe  aid  required  is  the  sum  of  £8, 
to  pay  at  the  above  rates  for  children  whose  parents,  from  poverty,  are  unable  to  pay,  and  whatever  gratuity 
the  Inspector  of  the  Board  may  report  the  teacher  to  deserve.’  That  school  was  endowed  upon  this  application, 
and  it  has  since  been  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the  union  with  the  Presbyterians  and  of  the  distinction 
between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  being  clearly  laid  down. 

“ 9097.  Lord  Monieagle  of  Brandon. — In  all  cases  the  concessions  which  were  then  made  to  the  Presbyterians 
were  equally  made  to  all  other  denominations  of  Christians  1 — Perfectly  so,  and  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
statement  made  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“ 9098.  So  far  as  any  apprehension  prevails  that  those  concessions  were  made  exclusively  to  the  Presbyterians, 
or  gave  them  any  peculiar  privileges  as  distinguished  from  any  other  class  of  Christians,  that  is  a mistake  1 — 
No  doubt  the  modification  was  more  clearly  explained  after  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterian  body,  but  I am 
quite  certain  that  what  was  given  to  the  Presbyterians,  was  all  along  equally  intended  for  all. 

“ 9099.  Does  any  difficulty  exist  at  present  between  the  Presbyterian  body  and  the  Board  as  reported  on 
by  the  Inspectors  1 — No.  With  the  exception  of  the  religious  worship  which  is  observed  in  a few  school-houses, 
we  have  not  had  the  slightest  difficulty  in  any  other  respect. 

“ 9100.  Will  you  explain  how  that  question  now  stands  1 — I am  greatly  afraid  that  some  of  the  Presbyterian 
clergymen  take  a different  view  of  what  public  worship  means  from  the  one  taken  by  tbe  Board  It  is  allowed 
to  them  that  they  may  have  lectures,  that  the  children  may-attend,  and  their  connexions  and  friends  ; but  I fear 
in.  some  cases  they  announce  the  intended  service  from  the  pulpit  as  if  it  were  public  worship.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  light  to  observe  that  I never  knew  a case,  where  on  Sunday,  for  instance,  worship  was  held  in  a 
school-house  at  the  ordinary  hour  for  public  worship;  On  the  contrary,  I am  aware  of  an  instance  in  which 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parke  of  Ballymeny,  the  Clerk  of  the  Synod,  wrote  to  the  Board  withdrawing  his  school  from 
connexion  with  them  for -a  time  ; because  he  was  obliged  to  use  his  school-house  for- public  service  on  the  Lord’s 
day,  his  church  being  under  repair. 

,‘.f9I0_l.  Earl  of  Harrowby.—l  presume  there  is  more  difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  with  regal’d  to  Presby- 
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terian  worship  than  others,  inasmuch  as  it  is  less  ritual  in  its  character? — There  is.  Supposing  we  should  1839. 

allow  Presbyterians  to  have  the  sacrament  of  baptism  administered  in  their  school-house,  that  would  involve  

an  equal  concession  of  the  right  of  observing  all  sacraments  to  others.  I would  very  much  rejoice  if  something 
more  definite  should  be  adopted  in  this  case.  I think  we  should  give  everybody  the  perfect  control  of  the 
school-houses  in  after  hours,  subject  to  two  things,  that  is,  that  in  case  of  abuse,  the  Board  should  interpose, 
and  also  subject  to  the  condition  that  no  public  worship  shall  be  observed  in  it. 

“ 9102.  Viscount  Glcmicarty. — What  is  the  great  practical  inconvenience  in  public  worship  being  held  in  the 
school  house  ? — Suppose  it  is  earned  to  its  utmost  limit,  we  might  have  baptisms  in  the  school-houses  ; the 
Roman  Catholics  would  have  an  altar.  The  Episcopalians  would  have  some  of  their  peculiar  services,  and  it 
would  make  the  schools  so  thoroughly  denominational,  that  the  parents  of  other  denominations  would 
undoubtedly  feel  an  objection  to  them.’’ 

We  insert  tlie  Memorandum  of  this  interview  communicated  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
Board  to  Archbishop  Murray,  who  was  absent  through  illness. 

“ At  the  conference  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  in  presence  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was  neither  proposed  nor  hinted  at  that  there  should  bo  any  change  in  the  Rules  of 
the  Board.  Had  any  such  proposal  been  made  the  Commissioners  would  not  have  entertained  it  in  Dr. 

Murray's  absence. 

“ Wishing  to  avoid  all  abstract  discussions  the  Commissioners  suggested  that  an  application  for  aid  to  any 
given  school  should  be  made  to  them  with  a distinct  statement  of  the  rules  by  which  the  school  was  managed, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  see  whether  the  management  was  consistent  with  their  principles ; this  was  done, 
and  the  statement  being  satisfactory,  and  it  appearing  in  particular  that  the  school  was  managed  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  that  therefore  the  parents  were  assenting  to  the  practice 
as  to  religious  instruction,  the  Commissioners  authorized  a grant  of  salary. 

“ It  may  be  observed  that  the  practice  as  to  religious  instruction  in  the  school  is  in  substance  mutntis 
mutandis , similar  to  that  in  many  schools  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too, 
that  the  grant  is  only  of  salary  and  books.  In  making  such  grants  the  Board  acts  upon  the  statement  of  the 
parties  applying,  provided  it  be  satisfactory,  without  binding  them  literally  to  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  because 
should  anything  occur  hereafter  which  might  appeal-  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Rules,  the  Board  has  it  in  its 
power  to  have  the  evil  corrected  or  to  withdraw  the  salary  ; but  in  making  a grant  towards  building,  as  the 
Commissioners  make  it  irrevocably,  they  require  the  parties  receiving  it  to  bind  themselves  irrevocably  in 
return  to  a strict  observance  of  the  Rules  as  in  force  at  the  time  the  grant  is  made,  and  to  have  the  school 
vested  in  trustees  for  that  purpose.” 


Since,  in  the  language  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  “no  advantage,  save  what  was  equally  made  non- 
open to  all,  could  be  given  to  the  members  of  any  particular  communion,”  the  concessions  v^d!ec^j! 
granted  in  1839  to  the  Presbyterians  converted  the  National  system,  so  far  as  concerned  Sud”0 
the  numerous  class  of  non-vested  schools,  into  a qua  si-denominational  system,  with  a 7dence  danse, 
conscience  clause  for  the  protection  of  minorities.  Such  is  Archdeacon  Stopford’s 
opinion : — 1 

“ 4586.  Viscount  Hutchinson. — You  are  aware  that  the  system,  as  originally  contemplated,  comprised  only 
vested  schools? — I am. 

“ 4587.  You  are  aware  that  subsequently  the  non-vested  system  was  introduced,  and  added  to  the  other? — Yes. 

“ 4588.  Are  not  you  of  opinion  that,  while  the  principle  of  the  vested  schools  was  one  of  united  education, 
the  principle  of  the  non-vested  schools  was  as  clearly  one  of  separate  education  ? — I think  it  was ; and  I think  it 
was  tacitly  admitted  by  the  Board  themselves  in  their  Sixth  Report ; for  they  said  that  such  schools  must  be 
looked  upon  as  bearing  a peculiar  religious  aspect. 

“ 4589.  So  that  from  the  moment  the  Board  consented  to  give  aid  to  non-vested  schools,  they  departed  from 
the  great  principle  of  their  system,  which  was  united  education? — Practically  they  did  establish  a system  of 
separate  schools,  under  the  name  of  a system  of  united  education. 

“ 4590.  Of  course  you  are  of  opinion  that  convent  schools,  or  schools  in  connexion  "with  any  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religious  bodies,  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be  schools  of  separate  education? — I think  they  must, 
of  course,  from  their  very  nature,  be  schools  of  separate  education  I think  it  equally  impossible  that  Protestants 
should  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  as  that  Roman  Catholics  should  send  their  children  to  schools  where 
the  education  is  Scriptural.” 


Lord  Chancellor  Blackburne2,  a member  of  the  Board,  was  of  the  same  opinion : — 

“ 1054.  Earl  of  WicJdow. — Do  not  you  think  that  -under  the  existing  system,  as  regards  the  non-vested 
schools,  there  is  sufficient  power  on  the  part  of  the  patron,  be  he  of  what  religion  he  may  to  carry  on  the  system 
of  education  as  he  pleases? — Very  much ; but -first  of  all  there  is  the  inspection,  which  is  of  great  value  and 
importance.  So  far  as  regards  the  books,  he  need  not  use  any  of  the  Board's  books,  but  he  cannot  use  any 
books  which  the  Board  do  not  approve  of ; therefore,  there  is  great  security  that  no  books  but  those  which  are 
perfectly  proper  and  correct  will  be  used. 

“ 1055.  Supposing  that  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  a prejudice  against  the  system  as  at 
first  established,  were  now  disposed,  under  the  altered  regulations  of  the  Board,  to  establish  a school  in  a part 
of  the  country  where  Protestantism  prevailed;  might  he  not  cany  on  that  system  of  education,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Board, -pretty  much  in  the  manner  that  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  been  in  connexion  with 
the  Kildare-place  Society  ? — I think  there  was  inspection  in  both  cases,  and  great  security  that  no  improper 
books  would  be  used. 


In  the' Sixth  Report,  dated  April,  1840,  the  Commissioners  acknowledge  that  “schools  Sixth  Report 
in  which  the  patrons  themselves  provide  religious  instruction  for  -children  only  of  a (1839) 
particular- communion;  leaving  it  to  the  parents  or  guardians  to  provide  it.  for.  all  others, 

' Lords’ Committee,  1854.  ‘ Ibid.  ' ' 
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bear,  in  some  degree,  a peculiar  religious  aspect ; but  schools  of  such  a description,  when 
connected  with  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  appear  to  stand  upon  the  same  principle  as 
schools  connected  with  communities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  to  these 
they  had,  from  the  commencement  of  their  labours,  granted  aid,  having  first  communicated 
with  His  late  Majesty’s  Government  upon  the  subject,  and  being  sanctioned  by  it  in 
doing  so.”  It  must  however  be  recollected  that  these  terms  had  not  previously  existed 
in  the  case  of  convent  schools.  They  continue,  “Indeed,  schools  in  general,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  persons  only  of  one  communion,  may  be  considered  to  bear  a 
distinctive  stamp;  but  although  we  are  required  to  give  a preference  to  applications 
signed  by  persons  of  different  persuasions,  we  are  not  required  to  restrict  aid  to  cases 
of  that  description.”  “We  leave  the  particular  religious  education  of  children  of  all 
denominations  in  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  choose 
to  intrust  with  it,  taking  care  only  that  children  shall  not  be,  through  the  direct  or 
indirect  operation  of  the  rules  adopted  in  any  school,  either  prevented  from  attending 
it  for  general  literary  and  secular  instruction,  or  debarred  by  any  compulsory  attend- 
ance upon  it,  from  opportunitj'  of  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  may  provide  for  them.”  The  Commissioners  add : — “ It  will  easily  be 
understood,  that  regulations  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  might  be  in  some  schools 
unobjectionable  and  attended  with  no  inconvenience,  might,  where  local  circumstances 
were  different,  be  at  variance  with  our  fundamental  principles.” 

From  the  same  report  it  appears  that  they  now  admitted  the  right  of  parents  or 
guardians  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  Scripture  extracts  during  the  time  of  secular  or 
literary  instruction.  “We  should  also  state,  that  we  by  no  means  insist  on  having  the 
Scripture  extracts,  published  by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor 
would  we  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any 
school  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  them.  In 
such  case  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, when  the  persons  giving  it  might  use  them  or  not,  as  they  should  think  proper.” 
In  proof  of  good  faith  in  this  matter  they  quote  a circular  letter  of  August,  1838  : — 

“Copy  of  a Letter  which  was  addressed  to  one  of  the  Superintendents,  on  the  31st  August,  1838,  and  a 
Copy  of  which  was  immediately  afterwards  transmitted  to  each  of  the  others. 

“ In  your  report  on  the  Shanhallymore  school,  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  appears  to  he  a subject 
on  which  you  left  a memorandum  in  the  Report  Book;  this  has  given  much  offence,  as  it  has  been  construed  to 
be  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  through  you,  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children. 

“ You  are  not  to  leave  any  suggestion  on  this  subject  in  future,  either  in  the  Report  Book  of  the  school,  or 
by  word  of  mouth  to  the  teacher  or  other  person.  Simply  coniine  yourself  on  this  subject  to  registering  in  the 
tabular  form  of  your  report  sheet  to  me  the  actual  number  who  do  read  the  Scripture  Extracts,  or  state  that 
none  read  them  if  the  fact  be  so. 

“ By  a perusal  of  the  Commissioners’  Regulations,  you  will  perceive  that  they  are  totally  silent  with  regard 
to  this  book,  leaving  its  use  or  non-use,  as  they  do  of  all  their  other  books,  wholly  for  the  discretion  of  those 
locally  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

The  words  of  the  memorandum  were,  “ The  Scripture  extracts  should  be  used  more 
frequently.” 

Nevertheless  the  preface  to  the  extracts  still  stated  that  “ The  Board  of  Commission- 
ers earnestly  and  unanimously  recommend  these  lessons  to  be  used  in  all  schools  receiving 
aid  from  them;”  and  Mr.  Kelly  had  given _ evidence  in  1837  (see  page  20)  that  unless 
the  extracts  were  read  as  a school  book  during  the  school  hours  of  combined  instruction, 
they  would  not  be  used  as  the  Board  intended. 

Mr.  George  Ness,  Superintendent  of  National  Schools,  to  whom  the  letter  of  reproof 
was  addressed,  thus  defends  himself : — 1 

“ At  the  time  the  suggestion  referred  to  was  made,  I had  but  just  commenced  the  duties  of  my  situation.  I 
had  not  read  anything  in  the  public  papers  denouncing  such  suggestions,  and  I was  without  instructions  on  the 
subject.  It  is  true  I found  the  regulations  silent  on  the  point ; but  I found  in  the  preface  to  the  extracts  an 
earnest  recommendation  from  the  Board  respecting  their  general  use.  I also  found  the  extracts  in  partial  use 
m the  school;  and  having  frequently  found  similar  suggestions  under  the  hands  of  my  predecessors,  I thought  I 
was  not  exceeding  my  duty  when  I followed  their  example. 

“ The  whole  must  be  attributed  to  an  error  of  judgment  on  my  part.” 

He  might  have  pleaded  his  instructions,  for  the  Secretary  says  : ' 

“55. — Earl  of  Earrowhj. — You  mentioned  the  instructions  to  the  Inspectors  respecting  the  Scripture 
Lessons ; what  were  the  instructions  upon  that  subject? — Tn  one  of  the  early  reports,  for  the  year  183G,  there 
are  instructions  to  the  Inspectors  in  which  particular  mention  is  made  of  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  the  Sacred 
Poetry.  In  page  110  of  the  third  report  of  the  Commissioners,  under  the  head  of  Inspection  of  Schools,  the 
following  paragraph  will  be  found : ‘He’  (meaning  the  Inspector)  ‘will  inquire  whether  the  Scripture  Extracts 
and  Sacred  Poetry  be  read  by  the  children,  and  recommend  the  use  of  these  books  on  the  part  of  the  Board  ; 


1 Lords’  Committee,  1854,  Appendix  B.,  p.  1343. 


’ Lords’  Committee,  1854. 
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UP°nfiit-  WU1  obsf™  thcre  ^ anything  in  the  aspect  and  regulations 

Bo^d  MCorSiS d t0  C°Ufilie  Xt  t0  °nC  pai‘tlCU  ar  denouiination  of  children,  that  he  may  report  to  the  1fff- 

The  practice  of  the  Board  itself  coincided  : 

“ 1591.  Earl  of  Derby.— Was  not  it  the  case  that,  in  the  first  instance,  those  three  books  were  strongly 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  to  be  used  at  the  hours  of  general  instruction?— Yes.”  ° 7 

We  have  seen  (page  21)  that  Mr.  Carlile,  while  Resident  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  R. 
bulhvan,  the  Inspector,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  strongly  recommending-  the  use  of 
Scripture  extracts.  ® 

The  Report  mentions  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Timm  and  On**.* 
his  clergy  to  the  system . L Abp.  m‘H«i( 

“ While  the  system  of  National  education  has  been  thus  spreading  so  widely  through  Ireland  in  general  it 
hiA  fm  e!yjr^Tedl  a °hec\m  °ue  <Ustnct  trough  the  efforts  of  a Roman  Catholic  prelate,  who  formerly  so.mht 

l!  P +i  h WHlcb’  lmnGf  hG  C11™tances  case,  the  Board  could  not  grant  Several  schools L those 
parts  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo,  m which  he  exercises  spiritual  authority,  have  ceased  to  be  in 
SrSJSl;  an,d  he  operation  of  others,  -which  are  vested  in  trustees  under  the  Board,  has  been  suspended 
“eS, aud  manaSei;s  sha11  ha™  ^oen  appointed.  The  patrons  of  all  were,  with  a single  exception, 

’c  cleigymen,  and  appeal-  to  have  acted  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  prelate  alluded  to.  In  one 
only  have  they  stated  any  grounds,  save  his  will,  for  withdrawing  from  the  Board,  and  in  that 


run,  vi  ° , , ■'ppuLuiii.u.  xnc  potions  oi  au  were,  with  a single  excentu 

Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  and  appear-  to  have  acted  entirely  under  the  ordei-s  of  the  prelate  alluded  to.  In  o 
communication  only  have  they  stated  any  grounds,  save  his  will,  for  withdrawing  from  the  Board,  and  in  tli 
communicarton,  which  is  signed  by  thu-teen  clergymen,  they  express  themselves  as  follows  and  his  clergy, 

^J^^Tfii’  f TS  thf  t,ie1sJrstem  °f  National  education,  as  at  present  constituted  can  never 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people,  and,  considering  the  abuses  that  have  beeu  proved  in  the  allocation  of 
uexioTii'h  ti't  -R1  ,tbf  (!o  herey>  m conference  assembled,  withdraw  ourselves  from  any  further  con- 
BfrJ  °f  Educatlon-  and  we  ^est  the  Secretary  to  signify  to  the  Commissioner,  that  we 
shall  entertain  no  further  communication  or  connexion  with  them.’  ” 

The  opposition  was  not  altogether  successful.  Archbishop  Whately  says * 

...  “ I suppose  your  lordships  are  well  aware  that  there  has  beeu  from  the  very  fiist  a very  strong  Roman 
Catholic  party  in  opposition  to  these  schools.  Archbishop  M‘Hale  has  been  from  the  first  a most  decided 
SS  m SOme  respecta  a Veiy  successful  one>  but  he  has  been  far  from  being  completely  and  uniformly  which  was  not 

iiioiit  is/  i i-  t.  , quite  snccesa- 

1241.  Gord  Monica gle  of  Brandon.— Is  there  not  a considerable  number  of  schools  in  his  province’—  ful> 
mere  is.  1 

1245.  Are  not  many  of  those  schools  maintained  by  the  priests  in  opposition  even  to  his  declared  opinions? 

—In  Lis  province  there  are  very  many,  and  even  some  in  his  diocese.  Of  course  he  has  had  more  influence  in 
his  diocese  than  in  liis  province. 

Mr.  Kavanagb,  Inspector  of  Schools,  sjieaks  to  the  same  effect : 2 

“ ®vei7  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Ireland,  without  auy  exception  whatever,  tolerates  the  National  system  • 
some  encourage  it ; some  of  them  are  very  fiivourablo  to  it.  Even  Archbishop  M'Hale,  who  for  some  years 
actively  opposed  the  National  system,  nob  only  tolerates  the  schools  now,  but  his  Grace  has  so  stated  in  a 
pastoral  letter  to  his  clergy. 

‘2518.  Lord  JJeaumont.— In  liis  diocese,  do  you  find  that  the  National  system  succeeds  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  l Even  while  Archbishop  M'Hale  was  known  to  be  publicly  opposed  to  the  National  system, 
many  of  Jus  clergy  kept  on  the  National  schools,  and  others  transferred  the  patronage  of  them  to  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  in  the  parish.  Of  course  the  schools  there  have  not  had  that  active  superintendence  when  the 
spmtual  authorities  merely  tolerated  the  system ; but  now  there  is  no  such  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  that  archdiocese,  and  there  is  a considerable  increase  in  the  number  of,  aud  I should  hope  an 
improvement  generally  in,  the  schools.” 

Against  the  attacks  of  the  Tuarn  Roman  Catholic  clergy  the  Commissioners  thus  is  answered, 
defend  their  system  : — 

“ It  guarantees  to  parents  and  guardians  of  all  communions,  according  to  the  civil  rights  with  which  the 
laws  of  the  land,  invest  them,  the  power  of  determining  what  religious  instruction  the  children  over  whom 
they  have  authority  shall  receive,  and  it  prohibits  all  attempts  at  enforcing  any,  either  on  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic  children,  to  which  their  parents  or  guardians  object. 

“ This  is  the  great  principle  of  the  system.  It  has  therefore  been  earnestly  embraced  from  the  first  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  particular,  and  been  hailed  by  the  poor  as  one  of  the  greatest  hoous  that 
the  Government  had  ever  bestowed  upon  them.” 

They  conclude  by  stating  that  “ they  have  now  been  enabled  to  adopt  measures 
tor  classifying  and  increasing  the  salaries  of  deserving  teachers,  by  which  they  hope  the 
whole  body  will  be  gradually  elevated  and  improved.” 

The  Seventh  Report,  dated  3rd  July,  1841,  shows  the  progressive  advance  of  the  Seventh  re- 
Hational  system  since  it  was  established  to  the  31st  of  December,  1840  met (1840) 

Number  of  Schools  in  Number  of  Children 

actual  operation.  on  the  Boll 

• 789  107,042 

• 1,106  145,521 

• 1,181  153,707 

. 1,300  we, 92a  Si*1”- 

• 1,384  169,548 

• 1,581  192,971 

. 1,978  232,560 

. T^.e  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster  have,  within  a year  from  their  in  Presbyterian 
junction,  presented  293  applications  for  aid,  and  obtained  204  grants.  The  teachers  8chools- 
1 Lords’  Committee  (1854).  a JIM  q 2517 
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1841.  have  been  classed  according  to  their  qualifications.  Over  the  moral  conduct  of  teachers 
— in  training  a vigilant  superintendence  is  exercised,  and  on  Sundays  they  are  required  to 
attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  while  upon  every  Thursday  they  receive  reli- 
gious instruction  from  their  respective  pastors,  who  attend  at  the  schools  in  Marlboro ugh- 
street  for  the  purpose.  A sum  of  £ 1,000  had  been  allocated  towards  a building  for  the 
Mrs.  Drum-  training  of  female  teachers,  and  Mrs.  Drummond,  widow  of  the  late  Secretary,  offers 
mend's  gift.  £^000  in  aid  of  the  undertaking  “ on  the  sole  condition  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Drum- 
Music  intro-  mond  be  connected  with  the  proposed  building.”  Henceforward  vocal  music  is  to  be 
duoed.  systematically  taught  as  a branch  of  general  education.  The  establishment  of  twenty- 
siodei  ngricui-  five  model  agricultural  schools— one  in  each  district— will  be  assisted  with  grants  not 
turai  school?.*  exceeding  .£200  each.  Some  schools  belonging  to  Poor  Law  Unions  have  within  the 
scimois°use  year  been  taken  into  connexion.  In  order  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Board’s 

50 100 & books,  depots  have  been  opened;  but  the  Commissioners  repeat  that,  though  they 
recommend  their  own  books,  yet  the  use  of  them  is  by  no  means  compulsory.  This 
Report  is  signed  by  eleven  Commissioners.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  and  Lord  Plunket 
had  retired  from  the  Board. 

Classification  The  earliest  arrangements  for  classing  the  teachers  of  National  schools,  and  aug- 
tcaeheJa”68  °f  men^Dg  their  salaries,  are  detailed  in  an  Appendix  : — 

“ Teachers  of  National  schools  are  divided  into  three  classes,  to  which  the  following  salaries  will  be- 
attached : — 

MALES.  FEMALES. 

1st  (or  highest)  class,  . .£20  per  annum.  1st  (or  highest)  class,  . £15  per  annum. 

2nd  do.,  . 15  do.  2nd  do.,  . 12  do. 

3rd  do.,  . 12  do.  3rd  do.,  . 10  do. 

. Mistresses  to  teach  needlework,  G do. 

“ Masters  and  mistresses  not  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  of  the  above  classes,  to  constitute  a probationary 
class,  and  to  receive  at  most  £8  per  annum  each. 

“ All  newly  appointed  teachers  who  have  not  previously  conducted  National  schools  will  be  placed  in  the 
probationary  class,  in  which  they  must  remain  for  at  least  one  year.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  examined  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  District,  or,  if  in  the  training  school,  by  the  professors,  and  such  as  are  deemed 
sufficiently  qualified  to  be  placed  in  a higher  class  will  receive  the  full  amount  to  which  they  become  entitled 
from  the  (late  of  their  appointment  being  confirmed  by  the  Commissioners. 

“ Examinations  will  be  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  Superintendents,  with  the  view  of  raising  meritorious 
teachers  to  a higher  class,  or  of  depressing  others,  who  may  have  conducted  themselves  improperly,  or  whose 
schools  have  declined  in  consequence  of  their  inattention. 

“ The  Commissioners  will  require  that  a further  income  to  the  teachers  be  secured  either  by  local  subscriptions 
or  school-fees.  This  ride  null  be  strictly  enforced. 

“ Fixed  salaries  having  been  attached  to  each  class,  no  applications  for  a further  increase  will  hereafter  be 
entertained. 

“ Every  teacher  must  remain  for  at  least  twelve  months  in  the  class  in  which  he  is  placed  before  he  is  eligible 
for  promotion,  unless  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  may  have  been  trained  in  the  interval.” 

Changes  in  At  the  end  of  1838  Mr.  T.  F.  Kelly,  who  had  been  sole  Secretary,  with  a salary  of 
Secretariat.  £500  a year,  resigned  his  office.  Upon  this  occurrence  the  post  was  filled  by  two  joint 

Secretaries — viz.,  Mr.  Hamilton  Dowdall,  R.  C.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Cross,  E.  C.,  who  had  given  evidence  about  Belfast  schools  before  the  Committees  of 
1S37.  The  salary  of  each  of  them  was  £300  for  the  first  year,  and  thenceforth 
£400  per  annum.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Dowdall  in  1841  Mr.  Cross  became  Secre- 
tary at  a yearly  salary  of  £500,  and  Mr.  James  Kelly,  R.  C.,  was  associated  with  him 
as  Junior  Secretary  upon  £300  a year.  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Kelly  continued  Secretaries 
upon  advancing  emoluments  until  the  resignation  of  the  former  in  1863. 
eighth  ito-  The  eighth  report  bears  date  2nd  June,  1842.  It  is  not  signed  by  Sir  P.  Bellew, 
port  (1841)  or  by  Lorci  Morpeth  who  had  retired  from  the  Board  upon  ceasing  to  hold  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  in  1841,  leaving  with  it  as  an  earnest  of  good  will  a donation  of  £1,000, 
the  interest  of  which  he  desired  to  confer  annually  upon  the  most  deserving  school- 
masters. Meanwhile  the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  of  the  Established  Church,  had  joined 
the  Board  and  signs  the  report. 

In  it  the  Commissioners  revert  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  original  Letter,  giving  as  reason  that 
it  is  the  first  report  which  they  have  submitted  to  Earl  de  Grey  as  Lord  Lieutenant, 
prints  Mr.  The  copy  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  which  the  Commissioners  print  in  1 842,  agrees  not  with 

fc“Stoter  tlie  letter  as  bitlierto  printed  and  circulated  by  them  (B  p.  2)  but  with  the  copy  pre- 
Ap.  2.  ” served  in  the  Irish  office  (A  p.  2).  No  explanation  of  the  change  is  given  in  1842,  but 

to  the  same  letter  in  1845  is  attached  a note : — 

“ A copy  of  the  original  draft  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Board  printed,  was  by 
mistake  reprinted  with  other  documents  by  direction  of  the  Board  in  1836,  in  stand  of  the  letter  itself ; but  a 
copy  of  the  letter  itself,  as  finally  settled,  and  now  given,  was  annexed  by  the  Board  to  its  report  for  1841,  and 
printed  therewith.” 

As  the  letter  was  printed  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  according  to  the  form  proceeding 
from  the  Irish  office,  that  must  be  taken  to  be  the  official  and  public  version, 
uiacrepancie.*.  Mr.  Carlile,  then  Resident  Commissioner,  when  examined  in  1837  by  Lord  Stanley 
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Umseif  was  unable  to  acc°imt  for  the  discrepancies,  and  indeed  disclaimed  the  Irish 
Ofhce  copy  which  does  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  untrained  teachers 
“Jii.  Chairwmu— lathe iiule  it  is  said,  -It  is  not  intended  ttattliis  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the 
*?T  £T*mm  mistresses  of  schools  already  established  who  may  be  approved  of  by  the  ftJJ 
monels  There  was  some  mistake  about  that  nota  bene,  hut  we  have  an  attested  copy  of  the  original  letter 
■addressed  to  us  In  which  the  passage  occurs  as  it  is  planted  in  this  book.  Unde,  the  second  regulation  the 
nela  bene  stands  thus  : It  .s  not  mtended  U. at  this  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  „„ tan 
01  mistresses  of  schools  already  established,  who  may  lie  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  of  such  as  the 
wSS^  ofthe^^lS”^ Hie  proposed  model  school  may  come  into  full  operation.'  Those  latter 

1 “ ?15:  IP>id  *“>*!/•— Can  you  explain  how  it  is  those  words  appear  te  have  been  omitted  in  the  copy  of  the 
letter  laid  before  Parliament  1— That  I cannot  explain ; but  that  some  variations  were  made  in  the  letter- as  it  was 
passing  through  the  office,  and  I apprehend  m that  way  tile  omission  took  place.  Wo  have  procured  from  the 
Castle  aii  attested  copy  since  we  came  here,  which  contains  the  words.” 1 


The  words  however  are  not  contained  in  the  attested  copy,  printed  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commons  Committee  of  1837,  certified  by  the  Irish  office,  nor  in  the  copy  printed  by 
the  Board  m 1842;  but  they  are  given  by  the  Board  in  its  earlier  issue.  Mr.  Carlile 
m *837  acknowledged  that  as  soon  as  the  model  school  was  in  full  operation,  the  rule 
would  require  all  teachers  to  be  trained  previously  to  appointment : 

“ 752- .Loi'd  StaiHey.— When  that  model  school  is  in  full  operation,  would  not  this  rule  compel  you  to  require 
that  parties  making  application  should  come  to  your  training  school  for  a certain  time  before  they  were 
.appointed  1 — Yes,  I should  think  so.” 


184=2. 


In  1854,  however,  after  the  model  school  was  in  full  operation,  Mr.  Cross,  the  Secretary, 
states  that  the  rule  was  not  carried  out.  % 

*i  “ 6517'ri  Thc  “ext  paragraph  of  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  attention  is 

this  : they  ivill  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher, 
subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  regulations : — 1st.  He  (or  she)  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  suspended, 
T re“ov,  altogether,  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall,  however,  record  their  reasons, 
imd.  He  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a model  school  in  Dublin,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

i i 1s  n,0t  luteuded  tlmt  regulation  should  apply  to  prevent  the  admission  of  masters  or  mistresses  of 
schools  already  established,  who  may  he  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners.  3rd.  He  shall  have  received 
testimonials  of  good  conduct  and  of  general  fitness  for  the  situation  from  the  Board.’  Is  that  regulation  still 
complied  with  ''—That  regulation  continues  to  be  generally  complied  with.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  from 
the  rule  which  your  lordship  has  read,  that  teachers  may  not  he  appointed  to  vested  or  non- vested  schools  who 
have  not  been  previously  trained,  though  they  are  admissible  afterwards  if  recommended  by  the  Inspectors.  I 
w™.  e Committee  to  understand,  that  in  many  schools  of  both  descriptions  there  are  teachers  who  are 
sufficiently  qualified  who  have  not  been  trained  at  a model  school." 


In  addition  to  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  the  Commissioners,  in  1S42,  republished  the  Espianatory 
undated  “explanatory  document”  (page  7);  but  to  the  statement  in  that  document  that  !,0Cll“ent 
“ liberty  is  to  be  secured  to  the  pastors  to  assemble  the  children  of  their  respective 
flocks  in  the  school-room,  if  they  see  fit,”  they  add  a note,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
difference,  now  avowed,  between  the  religious  rules  applicable  to  vested  and  to  non- 
vested  schools : — 


“ This  applies  to  schools  built  by  aid  from  the  Board,  not  to  schools  which  receive  aid  only  by  way  of  salary  explained, 
or  grant  of  books.  See  Sixth  Report,  paragraphs  26  and  27." 

The  Commissioners  defend  their  rule  in  the  Report  for  1841  : — 

“ So  far  are  we  from  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  expi’essly  recognise  the  right  of  all  patrons  Defence  of 
to  have  them  used  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  in  whatever  way  they  may  think  proper,  provided  religious  rule, 
that  each  school  be  open  to  poor  children  of  all  communions,  that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and 
authority,  therefore  that  no  child  be  compelled  to  attend  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
parents  or  guardians  object,  and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect 
excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords. 

“ We  may  add,  that  in  very  many  of  the  National  schools  religious  instruction  is  given  day  by  day,  as  it 
may  be  in  all  if  the  patrons  think  proper,  by  means  both  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  approved  catechisms 
of  the  Church  to  which  the  children  receiving  it  belong ; but  the  times  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  for 
catechetical  instruction  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede  the  scientific  or  secular  business  of 
the  school,  and  no  child  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  is  required  to  be  present  or  take  part  in  those 
exercises.” 

The  controversy,  of  which  more  •will  be  heard,  gives  importance  to  the  words  “ that  no 
child  -he  compelled  to  attend  or  be  present  at,”  as  illustrated  by  the  further  clause  “ no 
child  is  required  to  be  present  or  take  part,”  in  the  religious  instruction. 

The  ninth  report  is  dated  21st  March  1843 ; hut  it  appears  to  have  been  kept  back  for  xinthRe- 
at  least  two  months  after  that  day,  since  the  revised  rules  printed  with  it  were  not  finally  r0RT  (18*2) 
approved  by  the  Board  before  18th  May  1843.  A committee  consisting  of  Right  Hon.  rev  es’ 
A.  R.  Blake,  Robert  Holmes,  J.  R.  Corballis,  and  Alex.  Macdonnell  esqrs.,  had  been 
appointed  March  23rd,  to  revise  the  rules  : upon  April  18th  the  Commissioners 
considered  and  approved  the  rules  as  revised  : upon  April  27th  verbal  alterations  were 
sanctioned  : upon  May  18th  the  prohibition  forbidding  teachers  to  attend  political 
meetings  was  made  more  stringent,  and  in  its  altered  form  inserted  in  the  rules.  The 


1 Commons’  Committee,  1837. 
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. rules  thus  revised  appear  in  the  appendix  to  the  ninth  report.  From  the  returns 
furnished  to  us  by  the  National  Board  we  have  printed  the  rules  and  regulations  in  such 
a form  as  to  show  the  changes  and  alterations  made  in  them  at  each  successive  revision, 
and  the  code  of  1 843  will  be  found  in  the  proper  place.  The  ninth  report  is  mainly 
concerned  in  answering  “ a late  appeal  to  the  public  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  of  Ireland,”  which  had  set  forth  grave  objections  against 
the  National  system.  “ They  cannot  co-operate  with  it,  because  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  itself,  ” composed  of  “ representatives  of  the  most  conflicting  religious 
opinions”  : because  of  the  books  : “ because  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  not  permitted  to  be 
used  in  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction  ” : because  of  the  Scripture, 
extracts  : and  because  its  practical  working  is  calculated  to  produce  separation  more 
complete  than  ever.  Upon  the  last  head  the  argument  of  the  Committee  is : — 

“ The  Committee  cannot  co-operate  with  the  National  Board,  because  they  believe  that,  even  if  they  could  lay 
aside  then-  other  objections  to  it,  it  is,  in  its  practical  working,  calculated  to  widen  the  breach  already  existing 
between  the  several  orders  of  religion  in  the  country.  The  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  Board  does  not 
even  profess  to  effect  a union  of  the  children  of  different  religious  denominations  in  its  schools,  in  the  sense  hi 
which  such  a union  would  be  chiefly  desirable,  namely,  in  receiving  religious  instruction.  The  principle  on 
which  the  system  is  founded  is,  to  combine  them  in  receiving  secular  instruction,  separating  them  where  religion 
is  concerned — thus  making  more  apparent  than  ever  the  diversity  of  religious  belief,  and  impressing  the  minds 
of  the  children  with  the  idea,  that  however  they  may  look  upon  each  other  as  fellow  citizens,  they  cannot  regard 
each  other  as  fellow  Christians,  -who  hold  in  common  any  principles  of  revealed  truth. 

“ Even  such  a union  as  the  Board  does  profess  to  aim  at,  it  has  failed  in  attaining.  It  lias  not  succeeded  in- 
procuring the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  Church  (as  is  exemplified  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  where,  in  all 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Board,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  Church  children)*,  and  though  considerable 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  children  are  in  its  schools,  yet  these  different  denominations  are 
not  to  be  found  to  any  extent  in  the  same  schools.  Separate  schools  are  established  for  each,  in  many  cases  in 
the  same  parishes  throughout  the  country.  In  this  way  the  Board  is  enabled  to  take  credit  for  having  estab- 
lished a system  of  education  which  the  various  religious  bodies  have  approved ; while,  in  truth,  the  children  of 
these  various  bodies  are  divided  more  effectually  than  ever,  and  a system  of  separate  education  is  virtually 
carried  on.” 

The  arguments  urged  a priori  against  the  Board,  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  reasons 
which  determined  the  Christian  Brothers  after  trial  to  withdraw  from  connexion  with 
it.  Mr.  Grace,  when  examined  before  us,  said : — 

“9294.  Chairman. — Did  you  find  the  requirements  of  the  Board  to  restrict  your  operations  1 — Very  much, 
as  regarded  the  religious  element  of  our  system. 

“9295.  In  what  respect! — By  the  rules  of  the  Board  we  were  not  permitted  to  teach  in  a Catholic  spirit. 
We  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  reading  lessons  to  communicate  religious  knowledge  when  a 
suitable  opportunity  presented  itself ; and,  moreover,  all  reference  to  religious  subjects  was  to  bo  excluded  for 
a certain  number  of  hours  each  day.  Now,  after  having  given  the  system  the  fullest  trial,  and  taking  into  account 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  our  connexion  with  the  Board,  wfth  die  religious  restrictions  which  that  connexion 
imposed,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  continue  the  connexion  would  be  inconsistent  with  tlic  original  aim 
of  the  society — namely,  to  give  a sound  Catholic  education  to  our  pupils ; for  that  is  the  main  end  of  our 
institution.  Our  society  would  never  have  been  formed  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  religious 
knowledge ; and  that  being  the  case,  many  of  our  members  became  dissatisfied  at  being  restricted  in  the  discharge 
of  that  sacred  self-imposed  duty.  Besides,  during  the  connexion  with  the  Board  mu-  religious  instruction  had 
to  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  day.  At  that  time  both  the  brothers  and  the  children  were  tired  after  the 
day’s  work,  and  hence  the  instruction  lost  much  of  its  effect.” 

_ The  Commissioners  reply  in  this  Beport  to  the  objections  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society.  They  refer  to  the  constitution  of  Parliament  as  composed  of  persons 
representing  different  religious  opinions ; to  the  collection  of  public  money  from  persons 
of  all  communions ; the  rights  of  parents  ; the  example  of  Trinity  College  ; the  failure 
of  previous  efforts  involving  proselytism;  the  tendency  of  their  system  to  promote 
union  j its  equitable  treatment  of  all;  and  public  recommendations  of  “ the  hio-hest 
dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church.” 

On  the  subject  of  mixed  education,  they  say : — 

“ The  Committee  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  not  mixed,  and 
extensively  mixed,  in  several  National  schools.  The  union  between  them  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
been  general  if  it  had  not  been  opposed  by  prejudices  which  are  now  giving  way ; and  as  the  clergy  of  all 
communions  must  at  length  see  that  a system  of  education  tending  to  union  is  the  only  one  which  the  State  is 
likely  to  support,  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  think  rather  of  securing  the  benefits  of  such  a system  to  the 
poor  of  then-  flocks  than  of  attempting  to  have  an  opposite  one  substituted  for  it.” 

The  answer  of  the  Board  was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  made 
known  to  the  Commissioners  “ the  resolution. of  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  to  propose  a 
continuance  of  the  grant  for  education  in  Ireland  upon  the  general  principles  on  which  it 
has  of  late  years  been  made.” 

In  their  Tenth  Beport,  dated  21st  March,  1844,  the  Commissioners  complain  that 
the  amount  of  their  annual  grant  was  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  contribute  to  the 
building,  or  even  the  support,  of  additional  schools,  although  many  were  wanted  and 
applied  for.  They  add,  however : — 

“ We  have  learned  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty’s  ministers  intend  proposing  such  an 
addition  to  the  funds  confided  to  ns  as  may  enable  us  to  increase  the  number  of  our  schools,  and  of  our 
superintendents. 
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: “ T°  If  ™ ae  f "-odd  in  effect  be,  not  to  leave  mitten  to  go  on  os  heretofore,  but  suddenly  , „ „„ 

to  stop  the  spreod  of  <.  great  good  at  a certain  point,  and  thus  to  make  it  the  means  of  producing  discontent  ' 

instead  of  satisfaction  through  tlie  nation.  1 b 

- We  say  a great  good,  because  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  produce  peace,  and  that  knowledge  of  men's 
tine  interests,  tlie  want  ofwlncli  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  disaffection  and  crime.” 

Besides  adding  to  tlie  number  of  schools  and  superintendents,  they  propose  out  of 
the  increased  grant  to — 1 

“ Have  m future  a certain  number  of  paid  monitors  in  some  of  our  best  schools,  and  that  they  should  he  to  schools, 
educated  for  the  office  of  teaching.  We  intend  that  they  should  he  selected  by  the  Local  Superintendent,  and, 
when  of  a suitable  age,  that  they  should  he  received  at  our  training  establishment,  from  which  they  may  be  mts> 
sent  to  undertake  schools  as  opportunities  offer.  We  hope  in  this  way,  without  any  considerable  inmease  of  “a.fs 
espouse,  to  provide  gi-adrmlly  a supply  of  teachers  of  a superior  description,  and  thus  to  add  most  materially  to 
the  benefits  winch  the  National  schools  are  already  conferring  upon  the  country.”  J 

They  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  quantity  of  religious  instruction  afforded 
especially  m their  own  boohs,  which,  “ though  not  forced,  are  adopted  universally ’ 

“ It  appears  by  returns  had  from  the  patrons  of  the  National  schools,  pursuant  to  an  order  made  by  the  ..a  a,,],,, a. 
House  of  Commons  toe  last  session,  that  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  914-  of  toe  National  schools,  and  that  the  u»  n’So.i- 
Scripture  Entr'acte  which  we  have  published  were  read  in  1,307.  We  have  to  add  that  the  school-books  which  “*•<“* 

"■e  have  published  wore  read  m all,  and  of  these  wc  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  we  said  in  our  last  Report  ■_  ots' 

Ihe  Books  wo  have  published  for  toe  use  of  the  National  schools,  and  which,  though  not  forced  are  idonted 
universally  m them,  contain  several  lessons  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  They  give  an  epitome  of  sacred 
history  1 they  dwell  on  the  original  sin  of  our  tint  parents,  and  on  toe  premise  then  made,  that  in  time  One 
would  come  by  whom  sin  should  he  overcome;  they  show  how  that  promise  was  renewed,  particularly  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham ; and  they  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  it  in  the  coming  and  suffering  of  our  Lord  ■ 
they  dwell  .also  on  the : giving  of  the  law  to  Moses;  they  state  that  it  is  commonly  divided  into  three  parts  the 
moral,  the  civil  and  the  ceremonial  and  that  the  moral  is  of  perpetual  obligation,  “because  the  duties  which 
the  creatures  of  God  owe  to  him  and  to  one  another  can  never  have  an  end.”  The  duty  of  Clu-istian  charity  is 
set  forth  as  enjoined  by  the  precepts  and  example  of  orn-  Lord  himself,  and  a lesson  by  which  it  is  thus 
inculcated  is  hung  up  in  every  National  school.’” 

InTJ’fie  follo"Lin§'  7ear  tlie  Parliamentary  grant  was  raised  from  £55,000  to  £85,000  amm 
The  Eleventh  Report,  dated  24th  April,  1845,.  shows  to  what  uses  the  Commissioners  ,h“(Js44> 
applied  their  increased  resources  : — bSSSd 

“ The  increased  grant  voted  by  Parliament  in  the  last  session,  by  augmenting  tlie  funds  at  our  disposal,  has  er8nt’ 
enabled  us  to  appoint  additional  District  Superintendents,  to  extend  our  training  establishments  and  to 
increase  our  schools  very  considerably. 

“ We  have  recast  our  school  districts,  and  having  established  32,  instead  of  25,  we  have  increased  the  number 
of  our  Superintendents  from  25  to  32  accordingly. 

“Wo  have,  besides,  taken  an  additional  house  in  Dublin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  model  schools,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  masters  we  call  up  for  training;  and  we  have  now  100  at  a time,  instead  of  70  or 
thereabouts,  as  heretofore.  We  have  also  completed  our  female  training  establishment,  and  have  at  present  55 
female  teachers  therein.  1 

“ Hitherto  our  means  did  not  allow  us  to  attempt  educating  young  persons  for  the  business  of  teacliin"  ■ but 
now  we  have  taken  steps  for  doing  so.  We  have  at  present  15  youths,  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  with  the 
masters  under  training,  and  are  to  remain  with  us  for  two  years ; we  have  also  15  young  women  at  our  female 
establishment,  who  are  to  continue  for  the  same  period ; and  wo  intend  to  increase  the  number  in  both  classes. 

Moreover,  arrangements  are  in  progress  for  having  monitors  appointed  and  paid  as  assistants  in  some  of  our 
best  schools ; so  that  we  hope  gradually  to  bring  forward  a body  of  masters  and  mistresses  thoroughly  qualified 
to  undertake  the  management  of  schools,  and  to  render  them  sources  of  solid  instruction  and  improvement.” 

Already  the  Commissioners  are  able  to  record  a large  and  gratifying  increase  in  the  records  spread 
sphere  of  their  labours : — of  system, 

“We  calculate  upon  having  altogether  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  poor  children  receiving  tlie 
blessing  of  education  under  us,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

“ Tlie  schools  in  connexion  with  us  on  the  31st  December  include  those  founded  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  eighty-four  unions ; and  the  whole  of  the  unions,  then  established  in  Ireland,  amounted  to  113.” 

Contrasting  the  success  of  their  system  with  the  failure  of  previous  plans— “each  of  contrasted 
which  interfered  with  conscience,  and  therefore  failed  ” — the  Commissioners  point  out  wi.th  Prev‘°us 
its  “ peculiar  suitableness  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.”  faiIure8’ 


x ^he  PrmclPle  of  xt  is,,  and  has  been  from  the  beginning,  that  the  National  schools  shall  he  open  alike 
to  Christians  of  all  denominations;  and  that  accordingly,  no  child  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  any 
religious  instruction  or  exercise  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove ; and  that  opportunities  shall 
be  afforded  to  all  children  to  receive  separately,  at  particular  periods,  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents 
or  guardians  may  provide  for  them.  l 

. ‘<In  consequence  of  the  strict  adherence  to  this  principle,  the  National  schools  are,  in  a great  number  of 
instances  frequented  by  children  of  various  denominations.  But  in  some  districts,  where  the  poorer  portion  of 
tfie  population  is  almost  exclusively  of  one  denomination,  or  again,  where  well  conducted  schools  confined  to 
tfiose  of  one  denomination  had  been  previously  established,  such  intermixture,  of  course,  does  not  take  place : 
and  this  has  been  held  out  as  a proof  of  the  failure,  in  those  instances  at  least,  of  the  ‘ system  of  united  ecluca- 
taom  But  the  system  never  was  designed  to  be  one  of  united  education  in  that  sense;  else,  in  numerous 
districts  in  Ireland,  in  which  schools  are  much  needed,  it  would  be  wholly  inapplicable.  The  system  of  united 
education  which  it  was  really  designed  to  establish,  and  which  has  in  fact  been  established,  is  a system  which 
does  not  exclude  children  of  any  denomination;  which  will  admit,  without  doing  violence  to  conscience,  those 
ol  whatever  religious  creed,  who  may  wish  for  education. 

,,  our  J’rfent  rules>  the  l3atron  of  a National  school  may  give  religions  instruction  during  even 

toe  fixed  hours.  A patron,  Protestant  or  Homan  Catholic,  might  possibly,  availing  himself  of  the  letter  of 
t-is  rule,  make  so  unjust  a use  of  this  privilege  as  to  drive  from  the  school  all  children  of  a persuasion  different 
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from  Lis  own,  or  induce  them,  if  they  remained  to  share  in  the  religious  instruction  to  which  they  and  their 
parents  were  conscientiously  opposed.  In  such  a case  we  should  immediately  interpose,  and  cause  the  patron 
to  abandon  a course  so  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our  system ; or,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  we  should 
strike  the  school  off  our  rolL” 

The  Eleventh  Report  concludes  with  a petition  for  a Charter  of  Incorporation  and 
assigns  reasons : — 

“ It  only  remains  for  us  to  advert  to  a communication  which  we  have  already  made  to  your  Excellency,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  having  model  schools  established  under  our  own  immediate  direction  in  our  several  school 
districts.  We  are  satisfied  that  such  institutions  would  teud  powerfully  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in 
general ; hut  we  must  acquire  sites  for  tlio  purpose,  and  we  have  already  felt  great  difficulty  iu  making 
arrangements  for  having  the  premises  which  we  have  purchased,  or  taken  on  lease,  for  our  official,  model,  and 
training  establishments  in  Dublin  and  Glasuevin,  properly  secured  through  trustees  for  our  use.  For  this 
reason,  and  also  because  wc  think  property  might  be  granted  to  us  if  we  were  enabled  to  take  by  direct  con- 
veyance, we  consider  it  most  desirable,  that  the  National  Board  (the  members  being  of  course  liable  to  be 
changed  at  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure)  should  be  incorporated,  and  authorized  to  acquire  property,  and  take  con- 
veyances of  laud,  when  necessary,  by  licence  from  the  crown. 

“ The  Board  which  has  the  charge  of  the  schools  of  public  and  private  foundation  in  Ireland,  under  the  53 
Geo.  III.,  c.  2,  is  already  incorporated ; and  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  1838, 
reported  upon  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  recommended  that  this  Board  also  should  be  incorporated.” 

In  the  spring  of  1845  powerful  efforts,  which  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed,  were  made 
in  Ireland  to  induce  the  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel  so  to  modify  the  regulations  of  the 
National  Board  as  to  embrace  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

“ At  a meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  held  at  Morrison’s  Hotel,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  January  30, 
1845,  the  Earl  of  Roden,  k.s.p.,  in  the  chair, 

“ Mr.  George  A.  Hamilton,  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  requested  to  act  as  secretary. 

“ The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

“Proposed by  the  Marquess  of  Downsliire,  k.s.p.  ; seconded  by  Lord  Viscount  Bernard,  m.p. 

“ Resolved,  That  at  a ci-isis  such  as  the  present,  the  able  and  dignified  declaration  on  the  subject  of  education 
made  by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  and  a majority  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church,  is 
calculated  to  create  confidence  and  hope  among  the  friends  of  sound  scriptural  education,  and  demands  our 
acknowledgments  and  support. 

“ Proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Bandon ; seconded  by  Charles  Cobbe,  Esq. 

“ Resolved,  That  our  respectful  thanks  be  tendered  to  his  Grace  aud  those  Prelates  for  the  firm,  temperate, 
and  conclusive  manner  iu  which  they  have,  in  that  declaration,  vindicated  the  cause  of  scriptural  education, 
and  asserted  the  principles  and  claims  of  the  Established  Church. 

“ Proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Rathdown ; seconded  by  Edward  Grogan,  Esq.  m.p. 

“ Resolved,  That  without  any  desire  to  make  the  question  of  education  in  Ireland  a political  question,  or  to 
embarrass  in  any  way  Her  Majesty’s  present  Government,  in  accordance  with  those  principles  which  we  have 
always  conscientiously  maintained,  and  which  we  feel  to  involve  considerations  of  paramount  importance,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  express  our  full  concurrence  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  that  declaration. 

“ Proposed  by  Viscount  Castlemaine  ; seconded  by  Captain  Taylor,  m.p. 

“ Resolved,  That  it  is  our  most  earnest  and  anxious  desire  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  may  be  induced 
to  reconsider  tins  important  subject ; aud,  while  they  have  conceded  so  much  to  the  scruples  of  other  denomi- 
nations, may  regard  the  just  claims  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  position  in  which  its 
members  are  placed  in  reference  to  education,  aud  afford  assistance  to  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established 
Church,  on  principles  aud  conditions  of  which  the  clergy  and  laity  may  be  able  conscientiously  to  approve.”1 
The  declaration  of  bishops  referred  to  in  the  first  resolution  includes  the  following 
passages : — 

“ Upon  former  occasions  we  felt  constrained  to  make  known  the  very  unfavourable  judgment  which  we  had 
formed  of  the  National  system  of  education  for  this  country- — distinctly  declaring  that  we  could  not  approve  of 
it,  or  assist  in  the  management  of  it,  or  recommend  to  the  patrons  or  superintendents  of  schools  that  they 
should  place  them  iu  connexion  with  it. 

“ It  was  with  much  reluctance  and  regret  that  we  felt  ourselves  obliged  to  declare  so  decidedly  and  publicly 
against  a plan  of  education  established  and  maintained  by  the  State,  to  which  we  owe,  aud  are  ready  to  render 
all  duty  not  interfering  with  that  which  we  owe  to  God.  But  this  higher  duty  compelled  us  to  express  thus  plainly 
and  strongly  our  disapprobation  and  distrust  of  this  system ; aud  we  lament  that  it  does  not  now  permit  us  to 
retract,  or  to  soften,  those  declarations  of  our  opinion.  We  consider  it  to  be  the  more  necessary  to  state  this 
explicitly,  because  it  is  conceived  by  some  persons  that  certain  modifications  of  its  rules,  from  time  to  time 
introduced  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  have  done  much  to  remove  the  objections,  on  which  it 
has  been  from  the  beginning,  opposed  and  rejected  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  Aud  as  we  are  unable  to  form  the  same  opinion  of  these  changes,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  obviate  the 
misapprehension  to  which  our  silence  might  give  rise,  by  stating  distinctly,  that  we  cannot  discern  in  them 
any  sufficient  reasons  for  withdrawing  or  qualifying  the  condemnation  which  we  have  deliberately  and  repeatedly 
pronounced. 

“ When  the  Government  first  announced  its  determination  that  this  system  should  supersede  those  to  which 
the  State  had  before  given  support,  it  was  very  generally  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  our  Church.  The 
grounds  on  which  tins  opposition  was  made  to  rest  were  various.  The  undue  prominence  given  to  seculai’,  to 
the  depreciation  of  religious  instruction — the  disregard  shown  to  the  position  and  claims  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  tending  to  throw  the  direction  of  National  education  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Church  of  Rome — and  other  defects  and  evils,  both  of  the  system  itself  and  of  the  machinexy  by  which  it 
was  to  be  worked,  were  urged  as  grave  objections  against  the  proposed  plan  of  education.  While  its  opponents 
differed  as  to  the  importance  which  was  to  be  assigned  to  some  of  these  objections,  there  was  one,  upon  the 
paramount  importance  of  which  all  were  agreed.  The  rule  by  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  to  be  excluded 
from  the  schools  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  was  treated  by  all  as  so  fundamentally  objectionable, 
that  while  this  should  continue  to  be  the  principle  of  the  system,  they  could  not  conscientiously  connect  their 
schools  with  it,  even  though  all  the  other  grounds  of  opposition  were  taken  away. 

1 Lords’  Committee,  1854,  pp.  1604-1616. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OE  THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

“ In  the  former  societies  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  with  which  the  clergy  were  connected,  they  had,  in 
accommodation  to  the  unhappy  divisions  of  this  country,  consented  to  forbear  from  any  attempt  to  teach  the  formu- 
laries of  our  Church  to  the  children  of  Dissenters,  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  who  attend  the  schools  of  which 
they  had  the  superintendence.  But  they  did  not  judge  themselves  at  liberty  so  to  deal  with  the  Word  of  God. 
There  was  in  every  school  a Bible  class,  and  in  every  school  to  read  the  Bible  was  a part  of  the  daily  business  ; 
and  all  the  children  in  attendance,  of  whatever  religious  communion,  took  their  places  in  this  class,  as  soon  as' 
their  proficiency  enabled  them  to  profit  by  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  distinction  of  the  new 
system  was,  that  it  placed  the  Bible  under  the  same  rule  with  books  of . peculiar  instruction  in  religion,  and 
excluded  it,  with  them,  from  the  horns  of  general  education;  and,  moreover,  this  great  change  was  avowedly 
made  as  a concession  to  the  unlawful  authority  by  which  the  Church  of  Rome  withholds  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
its  member's. 

“ It  should  not  have  been  expected  that  the  clergy  of  our  Church,  who  are  boimd  by  obligations  so  sacred  to 
resist  the  spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  oppose  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  join  in  a system  of  education 
of  which  the  distinctive  claim  to  acceptance  and  support  was  the  aid  which  it  gave  to  one  of  the  most  violent 
exercises  of  this  tyranny — that  which  is  in  fact  the  strength  and  protection  of  its  worst  errors.  And  they  could 
not  doubt,  that  if  they  connected  their  schools  -with  the  National  system,  and  thereby  entered  into  a compact 
to  dispossess  the  Bible  of  the  place  which  it  had  hitherto  occupied  in  them,  they  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  and  of  the  old  of  both  communions,  practically  admitting  the  false  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
submitting  to  its  tyranny,  and  abandoning  the  great  principle  of  their-  own  Church,  concerning  the  sufficiency 
and  supremacy  of  God’s  Holy  Word.  J 

“ It  would  seem  that  the  Board,  to  which  the  management  of  National  education  is  committed,  has  not  been 
insensible  to  the  force  of  this  grand  and  primary  objection.  It  changed  the  offensive,  but  true  ground,  on  which 
the  exclusion  of  the  Scriptures  from  its  schools  was  originally  placed,  for  another  which  was  much  more 
specious  and  popular1 ; and  parental  authority  was  brought  in  to  occupy  the  post  at  first  assigned  to  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country,  knew  that  there  was  no 
real  objection  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  speaking  generally,  to  read  the  Bible  themselves,  or  have 
it  read  by  their-  children,  but  the  contrary  ; and,  in  fact,  when  ecclesiastical  authority  was  first  exerted  to  put 

down  Scriptural  education  in  this  country,  it  had  to  encounter  very  stubborn  resistance  from  parental  authority 

a resistance  which  undoubtedly  would  have  been  successful,  if  it  had  been  aided,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by 
the  State.  But  a renewal  of  this  struggle  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  For  however  true  it  be,  that  Roman 
Catholics  in  general  would  prefer  that  their'  children  were  taught  the  Bible,  this  desire  is  seldom  so  enlightened 
or  so  strong  as  of  itself  to  arouse  them  to  a contest  with  the  authorities  of  their  Church.  Under  former  systems 
they  resisted  the  despotic  power  which  forbad  their'  children  to  read  the  Bible,  chiefly  because  their  submission 
to  it  would  have  involved  the  loss  of  an  improved  method  of  secular-  education ; but  when,  hi  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  no  such  loss  would  ensue,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  consid- 
erable number  would  persist  in  opposing  the  mandates  of  their  clergy,  or  that  the  latter  would  find  any  difficulty 
in  constraining  the  parents,  from  whom  they  were  able  to  withhold  the  Bible,  to  forbid  the  use  of  it  to  then 
children.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  felt  that,  under  all  the  modifications  which  have  taken  place  in  the  rules, 
the  matter  remained,  in  substance  and  fact,  unaltered ; and  that  the  parental  authority,  which  is  put  forward  so 
prominently,  is  really  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  exercised  on  and  through  the  parents  of  the  children. 

“ It  is  still  further  to  be  considered,  that  parental  authority,  like  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  all  other  lawful 
authority,  derives  all  its  force  from  the  authority  of  God,  and  therefore  can  possess  none  when  it  is  exerted  in 
opposition  to  the  Divine  authority  on  which  it  rests.  And  although  a child  who  from  tender  years  or  false 
timing  is  unable  to  see  clearly  the  opposition  which  may  exist  between  his  parent's  will  and  the  will  of  God, 
or  to  apprehend  its  effect  in  releasing  him  from  the  duty  of  submission,  is  not  to  be  instructed  or  encouraged  to 
resist  the  authority  of  his  parent,  even  when  it  is  unlawfully  exerted ; yet  that  parent  has  no  right  to  require 
others  who  clearly  perceive  this  opposition,  and  understand  its  effects,  to  be  his  instruments  in  enforcing  an 
unlawful  exercise  of  his  authority  over  his  child,  and  others  have  no  warrant  to  become  his  instruments  in  such 
a case.  The  distinction  is  obvious.  Our  clergy  would  and  ought  to  abstain  from  any  direct  efforts  to  excite 
resistance,  or  even  to  encourage  it  on  the  part  of  a child,  until  they  had  good  grounds  for  regarding  that 
resistance  as  intelligent  and  conscientious.  But  they  could  not  recognise  such  an  exertion  of  parental  authority 
as  if  it  were  lawful,  and  lend  then-  assistance  in  enforcing  it.  So  that  even  if  it  were  voluntarily  exerted  in 
forbidding  the  Bible  to  be  read,  our  clergy  could  not  consent  to  bind  themselves  to  aid  in  giving  effect  to  such 
an  unlawful  command. 

“ The  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  Parliamentary  grants  for  education,  having  left  the  Church  destitute  of 
its  accustomed  aids  for  toe  instruction  of  toe  children  of  the  poor,  toe  clergy  and  laity,  to  supply  toe  want 
which  had  been  thus  created,  united  in  forming  toe  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland.  The  immediate  and 
chief  object  of  this  society  is  to  afford  the  means  of  religious  education  to  the  poorer  children  of  our  own 
communion.  But  an  earnest  desire  being  felt  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  schools  to  other  communions  also, 
not  only  is  the  freest  access  given  to  all,  but  everything  is  done  which  can  be  done  consistently  with  principle, 
to  take  away  every  hindrance  to  their'  availing  themselves  of  toe  advantages  which  they  afford.  While  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  forms  a portion  of  the  business  of  toe  schools,  in  which  all  children  when  qualified  are 
expected  to  take  a part,  the  formularies  of  the  Church  are  required  to  be  learned  by  none  except  the  children 
of  its  own  member's.  And  although  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  at  toe  schools  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  fluctuates  considerably,  as  ecclesiastical  authority  is  more  or  less  actively  exerted  to  restrain 
it,  yet  on  the  whole  there  appears  no  room  to  doubt  that  united  education  has  been  effected  in  a much  higher 
degree  in  the  schools  of  this  society  than  in  those  of  the  National  Board. 

_ “ The  very  knitted  resources  of  the  society,  however,  being  inadequate  to  the  full  attainment  of  its  objects, 
diocesan  and  other  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament,  praying  for  such  a revision  of  toe  question  of 
education  in  this  country  as  might  allow  toe  Established  Church  to  share  in  toe  funds  appropriated  to  the 
education  of  toe  poor.  These  petitions  having  been  unsuccessful,  the  operations  and  the  wants  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  were  in  the  same  way  brought  before  toe  Legislature,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a separate 
grant  for  the  maintenance  of  its  schools.  And  afterwards  an  application  was  made  to  the  Government,  soliciting 
that  the  Irish  part  of  the  United  Church  might  be  allowed  to  participate  with  toe  English  in  the  grant  of 
money,  from  which  toe  latter  annually  draws  support  for  a system  of  education  in  conformity  with  its  own 
principles.  These  appeals  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful.1 

John  G.  Armagh.  J.  Kilmore,  <fcc.  Ludlow  Killxloe  and  Clonfert. 

Charles  Kildare.  Rd.  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore.  J.  T.  Ossory  and  Ferns. 

Robert  P.  Clogher.  S.  Cork  and  Cloyne.  Robert  Cashel,  &c." 

3 This  is  printed  from  Appendix  IY.  of  Church  Education  Society’s  YL  Report,  1845. 
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1845.  These  claims  were  in  May,  IS45,  submitted  to  Sir  R.  Peel  by  the  Primate  in  the 
— names  of  1,700  of  the  clergy,  1,632  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  gentry,  and  60,000 
persons,  on  behalf  of  1,820  schools  affording  Scriptural  education  to  103,883  children  of 
the  poor. 

“ From  tlie  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel. 

“Charles- street,  St.  James’ s-square 
“ 31  May,  184-5. 

pressed  upon  “ Mr  dear  Sir  Robert, — I have  been  requested  by  several  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who 
Sir  U.  Peel,  are  coimected  with  Ireland,  to  bring  again  under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  condition 
and  claims  of  those  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  in  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  instruction  given  to  the  pupils,  and  which  on  that  account  are  denied  any  assistance 
out  of  the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  advancement  of  education.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  noble  and  distinguished  pei-sons  who  have  assured  me  of  their  readiness  to  support  me  in  making  this  appli- 
cation, and  whose  address  to  me  I beg  leave  to  enclose,  I would  now  solicit  your  attention  to  this  important 
question.  And  in  doing  so,  I would  also  mention  that,  having  recently,  in  conjunction  with  a majority  of  the 
Irish  prelates,  deemed  it  right  to  restate  publicly  the  grounds  of  our  conscientious  objections  to  the  National 
system  of  education,  and  our  reasons  for  endeavouring  to  uphold,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  schools  which  are 
founded  on  the  principle  of  making  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  basis  of  instruction,  our  sentiments  have  been 
responded  to  by  1,700  of  the  clergy,  who  have  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  views  which  we  put  forward. 
Nor  is  this  agreement  in  our  sentiments  confined  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  for  a meeting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  having  been  convened  in  Dublin,  resolutions  were  adopted  approving  of  the  system  on  which 
these  schools  are  conducted,  and  an  earnest  hope  expressed  ‘that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  take  into 
consideration  the  painful  position  in  which  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Established  Church,  who  con- 
scientiously object  to  the  present  National  system,  are  placed  in  reference  to  education  in  Ireland.’  These 
resolutions,  a copy  of  which  I also  enclose,  are  signed  by  1,632  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  gently ; and 
amongst  the  names  affixed  to  them  aud  to  the  address  are  those  of  thirty-three  peers,  and  a large  body  of 
deputy-lieutenants  and  magistrates.  Petitions  to  the  same  effect  have  likewise  been  presented  to  Parliament 
during  the  present  session,  signed  by  more  than  60,000  persons. 

“ It  is,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  a majority  of  the  prelates,  and  more  than  3,000  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy  of  Ireland,  and  supported  by  the  petitions  of  60,000  of  the  people,  that  I make  this  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I make  it  in  behalf  of  1,820  schools,  which  afford  a Scriptural  education  to  103,883 
children  of  the  poor. 

“ These  schools  are  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society ; the  religious  education  given  in  them 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  they  are  open  to  children  of  every 
religious  persuasion.  No  compulsion  is  used  to  induce  pupils  to  attend  them;  but  they  are  voluntarily 
resorted  to  by  32,900  Roman  Catholics  and  13,500  Protestant  Dissenters  ; and  there  is,  in  fact,  more  of  a 
really  united  education  to  be  found  in  these  schools — by  which  I mean  an  actual  union  in  the  same  schools  of 
children  of  various  creeds — than  in  any  other  schools  now  in  Ireland.  I state  this  fact  as  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  into  the  subject. 

“The  claim  which  these  schools  have  to  receive  some  assistance  from  the  state  would  seem  to  bo  just  and 
reasonable.  They  cannot  be  considered  os  exclusive  schools,  inasmuch  as  they  are  attended  by  46,000 
dissenters  from  the  Established  Church ; nor  can  they  be  charged  with  using  compulsion  to  force  the  Scriptures 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  read  them,  for  the  attendance  of  the  children  in  these  schools  is 
perfectly  voluntaiy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  aid.  for  most  of  them  are  very 
inadequately  provided  with  the  means  of  support ; nor  can  it  with  any  fairness  be  alloged  that  their  patrons  are 
sufficiently  wealthy  to  maintain  them  without  assistance  while  in  the  far  wealthier  districts  of  England  the  aid 
of  Parliament  is  liberally  given  towards  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  poor. 

“ The  conscientious  objections  which  the  patrons  of  these  schools  have  to  the  National  system,  and  their 
consequent  unwillingness  to  adopt  it,  are  not  the  result  of  factious  feeling,  political  prejudice,  or  transient 
excitement.  The  patrons  of  these  valuable  institutions  are  firmly  persuaded  that  they  are  maintaining  a sacred 
principle  in  upholding  the  system  on  which  they  are  based ; and  their  adherence  to  that  principle  has  been 
proved  to  be  sincere  and  steadfast.  A deference  for  the  scruples  of  those  who  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  schools  which  formerly  existed  was  the  reason  alleged  for  establishing  the  national  system.  Is  it  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  the  scruples  of  those  who,  on  conscientious  grounds,  feel  themselves  precluded  from  adopting 
that  system,  should  likewise  meet  with  some  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  which  is  to  act  as  the 
common  parent  of  all  the  members  of  the  community?  Are  prepossessions  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  entitled 
to  regard,  and  prepossessions  in  favour  of  making  the  inspired  volume  the  basis  of  education  to  meet  with 
no  sympathy  or  encouragement? 

“ -k*  England  it  is  not  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  advancement  of  education  to  givo  aid  to  two 
societies,  conducted  on  different  systems.  I am  unable  to  perceive  why  aid  should  be  placed  under  greater 
restrictions  in  Ireland,  and  why  1,800  most  useful  schools,  scattered  over  every  part  of  the  country,  and  so 
popular  as  to  be  attended  by  103,800  children,  should  be  refused  assistance.  Even  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  Irish  system  of  national  education  has  been  introduced,  the  aid  of  Government  is  not 
limited  to  schools  conducted  on  that  plan.  A more  liberal  mode  of  distribution  has,  I am  informed,  of  late 
been  adopted  by  the  colonial  authorities,  in  consequence  of  the  objections  which  were  felt  by  many  ao-ainst 
this  system ; and  schools  which  are  founded  on  other  principles  are  now  permitted  to  share  in  the  bounty  of  the 
State.  •' 

“ I would  most  earnestly  submit  these  statements  to  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  advisers  ■ and  I shall 
anxiously  hope  for  such  a favourable  reply  as  I shall  have  pleasure  in  communicating  to  the  distinguished  per- 
sons who  have  requested  me  to  address  you.”  ° 

Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted  the  claim : — 

“ From  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland. 

. „ . r T T , “Whitehall,  9 June,  1845. 

who  rejects  My  dear  Lord,— I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  communication  which  your  Grace 

• addressed  to  me,  bearing  date  the  31st  of  May.  I have  made  it  known  to  my  colleagues  in  the  service  of  the 

Queen.  We  hear,  with  great  regret,  that  your  Grace,  and  the  body  on  whose  behalf  you  have  appealed  to  the 
Government  a body  so  entitled  to  respectful  consideration  from  the  numbers,  position,  and  high  character 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it— continue  to  entertain  conscientious  objections  to  the  National  system  of 
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ared  to  the  oscluai™  support  given  to  that  system  by  Portkmeuta.-y  grants  recommended  by  the 

tte  tjttem  is  founded  and  conducted,  in  all  its  leading  principles  in  conformity 

7ehnd  f?  °?rk  °f  ‘ Cl01al‘LliiH10n  "'lud‘  appointed  some  years  since  by  the  Executive  Government  of 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  mqnmng  rnto  the  state  of  all  the  eiisting  schools,  -and  of  firtLhe T 5 
general  publrc  mstn.ctmn,  wlueh,  while  it  should  afford  the  opportunities  of  education  to  evZ  descSS  of 

or  disturb  the  religions  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.  1 ^ 

evCTy  part  of  Irehmd  a strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  such  establishment!  and  effectually  hbyiSe  u y 
prejudices  that  might  have  been  entertained  against  them.  7 0OT“te  ,mj 

(184«°3ei53's(lS“vritb ' ^f11  aT  t0rm  “ ^ tllere  ™®  “ lienee  at  the  close  of  the  last  ym 

S0  060  ' T„  tte  itrt  “T  0?1,c“d‘'m  «■»  blessings  of  education,  amounting  to  July 

ll,T„  11  P”!Se,lt  ye"  the™  bc  » ™T  considerable  increase  of  the  number  of  schools  and  of 

“ To  this  system  of  National  education,  your  Grace  informs  me  tlmt  a majority  of  the  Irish  prelates  have 

"St  Vn^Srty  of  T TTtf  objeeti“s-  “(1  «•*  “ those  objections  molt  thirn  3,000  of  the  Mobility 
geirt  y,  and  clergy  of  Ireland  participate.  I deeply  regret  that  this  is  the  ease.  I am  nidte  aware  tlmt  the 
effect  rfsuch  objections,  and  of  tile  establishment  of  another  plan  of  public  iimtruction  inconsequence  of  them 

Tfitoel ™tm  1st' V “y  >yst?m’  "J  must  ”“3“%  give  to  that  system  more  of 

StlblSTciZJb^,  *1 & 1 • IFF  F!,“W  ot  children),  than  it  would  have  had  if  the  clergy  of  the 
• chletln“‘1»l  proprietors  of  Ireland  hiul  felt  it  to  be  consistent  with  then-  religious 
“ Ho‘ye™?nmv  thoU7“se  ,of  duty,  to  compemte  zealously  in  carrying  out  the  National  system, 
the  perfect  2 «“?.  “»l®»‘io”'  “<l  tI>e  °f  *.  I <*»»<*  of  comae  question 

?mXnaL  f.™  it  3 7 “™t.ou,  y dissent  from  a certain  plan  of  public  education,  io  withhold  their 

Jatr  to  tv™  b ?,d  ^ ]’  f * more  m oonfoimity  with  their  own  principles.  But  it  is  my 

'hem  sanction111  tT  “ ot,,ei'  1>>“.  “ established,  Her  Majesty's  Goveia.ment  cannot  lend 

F ‘t  „ “ey  am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  giant  of  a Parliamentaiy  vote  to  i», other  and 
would  ! 1 S,  nr  F*1  Ir“I,UMl’  W0"1J  •»  rryinaons  to  tlio  cause  of  public  instmetion  in  that  country,  and 
S'***  consequences  and  at  no  remote  period,  be  fatal  to  a system  of  united  educati.,  by 
vnatcaei  authonty  that  system  might  be  conducted.  J 

most  £euci'al  teu01'  °f  the  communication  which  I have  received  from  your  Grace,  that  the 

fThe  cimrel  »*«  adopted  by  the  Commissioners  cf  National  Education  and  that 

muh-ed  t,  a “rSF  &°°“‘y  **  ?“•  «“?  “ *>  “to  «»  daily  leading  of  the  Scriptures  is  enjoined  and 
SiJV  part  of  tlio  system  of  edueation.  The  printed  jiapem  which  accompany  your  Grace's  letter 
it  P f T™.”*  tI,e  Esdddishod  Church,  and  express  regret  that  funds  are  not 

that  hi ta,  • education  in  the  principles  of  the  Estahlislied  Chinch.'  But  I do  not  understand 

^traction  m the  principles  of  the  Church— that  is,  in  tlio  catechism  and  liturgy  of  the  Church— is 
Lliirimfe  itr  ‘"t11  °f  *t*  F'F  .?ncaJ10"  S“iety  * “ necessaiy  part  of  tlio  system  to  ail  children 
. 1 app-ahend  that  the  rules  of  that  society  differ  in  that  respect  from  tile  rules  of  the 
be  t m F"  *»  "~*r-  % «*  lades  of  the  National  Society  it  is  required  that  the  children  are  to 

be  instructed  m the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  liturgy  and  catechism  of  tlio  Established  Church,  and  that 
they  be  regularly  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  attending  Divine  Sendee  ill  tile  parish  church,  unless  reasons 
toi  non-attendance  satisfactory  to  tlie  managers  of  tlic  school  be  given. 

„f  tll0i  9Jmveh  E(h;cation  Society,  I apprehend  that  instruction  in  the  liturgy  and  catechism 

ot  the  Established  Church  is  not  enjoined  as  a rule  of  the  society,  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  attend  Divine 
nvJncfml m *■+!  cku??k.’  and  tliat  the  children  of  Dissenters  are  freely  permitted  to  receive  instruction  in  the 
piinciples  of  the  religion  which  they  may  profess  from  ministers  of  that  persuasion.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  a 
1 ery  important  departure  from  a principle  which  many  would  contend  ought  to  he  enforced  by  an  institution 
avowedly  formed  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church— a departure  justified,  no  doubt,  by  the  very 
SeBo^  but  resting,  surely  for  its  justification  on  the  same  ground  wh4  induced 

education^  f ^ to  recommend  111101  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  sanction  the  system  of  National 

'.‘JV*  um'fsonaL1®  to  require  that  the  scruples  of  those  who,  on  conscientious  gi-ounds, 
of ? i Uded  fr0m  adol)tm§  th®  National  system,  should  meet  with  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  SSSi!  T^e.l-pc«sessions  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  entitled  to  regard,  and  prepossessions  in  favour 
IvSfSl  ,?  I“spirsK‘Tol,fne  ^ of  education  to  meet  with  no  aympihy  „ encotuagom.nt  t Bu“ 
w5T,™t  Si  ■ ! q?  kT  ke  P"4  }>y*bos‘  "*»  conscientiously  beliove  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 

m,bl,v  Ll  “culcatp0n  °5,an7  Particular  doctrine  is  an  imperfect  system  of  instruction;  and  that,  in  a course  of 
J p jd  - dl!c  tl0n  PrMessedly  in  connexion  with  the  Church,  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  Church  ought  to 
3^1,?  an  indispensable  condition!  May  it  not  be  asked  of  the  Government  with  equal  justice, 
^enW  acmples  t°  meet  with  some  consideration  from  the  State?  Are  prepossession 
if  fh2  7 + 7 °i the  C!ltecllism  and  foi-mularies  of  the  Chureh  entitled  to  regard,  and  prepossessions 

in  thfax  favour  to  meet  with  no  sympathy  or  encouragement  1 

two  S S?,T1K?eS(;qU!Sti0nS  T°fd  ^ asked’™  tlle  Government  to  .avow  its  intention  of  patronizing 
ehoicf  bptwpef  11  1 instruction  m Ireiand : and  that  it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  we  must  take  our 

Sat  wSrt  nrtS  up^.img  and  oncoureging  of  a single  system  of  instruction,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
different  qW;Bti0q  ieoeivnig  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  and  the  granting  of  public  aid  to  at  least  three 
in  tlm  TOG.-t;  * i 1°  77  an  J each  of  which  secular  instruction  should  be  combined  with  religious  instruction 
Presh-Jf?^  1 lr+i?-0Citri^!wieaCTl1  communion— one.  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  another  with  the 
f *hird  ™th  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  such  a case  all  hope  of  mixed  education  must  be 
’ 11  a me  °f  demarcation  would  be  di-awn  between  the  children  of  different  religious  persuasions 
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more  marked  than  has  hitherto  existed  at  any  period.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  deprecate  this  result  as 
a ereat  public  evil.  They  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  rejecting  an  application  recommended  to  then- 
favourable  notice  by  many  powerful  considerations,  by  none  more  powerful  than  the  support  and  advocacy  of 
vour  Grace:  but  then-  sense  of  public  duty,  tlieir  deep  conviction  that  compliance  vnth  that  application 
would  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  leave  them  no  alternative  but  respectfully  to  decline  proposing 
to  Parliament  a vote  of  public  money  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

“I  have,  &o., 

“ (Signed)  Robert  Peel. 

“ His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate.” 

The  claim  resisted  by  Sir  R.  Peel  has  never  been  conceded  by  any  subsequent 
Government,  and  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  remain  without  partici- 
pation in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education. 

In  August,  1844,  a Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  to  the  Board.  It  recites 

1844.  r that  “ in  order  to  promote  the  welfare,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  should 
be  invested  with  powers  and  privileges,”  and  proceeds  to  constitute  and  declare  that 
Richard  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Archbishop  Daniel  Murray,  Dr.  Sadleir,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr. 
Holmes,  Sir  P.  Bellew,  Mr.  Greene,  Dr.  Henry,  Mr.  Corballis,  Mr.  Macdonnell,  and 
the  Marquess  of  Kildare,  and  all  other  persons  from  time  to  time  appointed  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (all  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  be  removable  at  his  pleasure)  shall  be  a body  corporate  called  “ The  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  in  Ireland,”  with  perpetual  succession,  and  with  powers  to  hold 
land,  &c.,  not  exceeding  the  yearly  value  of  £40,000,  to  erect  and  support  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland  as  many  schools  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to  grant  leases  for  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  use  a common  seal ; and  it  authorizes  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  raise  the  number  of  Commissioners  to  fifteen. 
Si“«-  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Charter  declares  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  be  “to 
lion  for  the  promote  the  welfare,  by  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland ; and  in  their 
poor.  five  earliest  Reports  the  Commissioners  described  themselves  as  “ appointed  to  adminis- 

ter the  funds  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  But  in 
subsequent  Reports  reference  to  the  poor  is  omitted  for  reasons  which  we  were  unable 
to  ascertain. 

twkli-iii  The  Twelfth  Report,  under  date  2nd  April,  1S46,  is  sealed  with  the  Board’s  seal  and 
a^'inis s ^ eci'ai  signe(l  by  the  two  Secretaries.  It  records  the  formation  of  a special  class  of  thirty 
trainin'; cLs,  young  persons  to  be  trained  for  the  full  term  of  two  years;  and  the  appointment  of 
ninety-six  monitors,  three  in  each  school  district.  These  monitors,  the  Commission- 
ers say : — 

and  paid  moni-  “ Have  been  put  ou  salaries  as  follows  : — For  the  first  year  they  are  to  receive  .£4  ; for  tlie  second,  .£-r> ; for  the 
tors;  third,  j£G  ; for  the  fourth,  £ 7 . They  will  then  undergo  a training  at  our  Normal  Establishment,  and  afterwards 

be  sent  out  as  National  teachers. 

“ "We  hope  not  only  to  keep  up  the  present  number  of  paid  monitors  from  year  to  year,  but  to  increase 
it ; and  we  anticipate  the  best  effects  from  the  continued  supply  of  qualified  teachers  which  we  hope  thus  to 
provide  for  the  public.” 

undertake*  t.»  The  issue  of  their  Charter  enabled  the  Board  to  effect  a change  in  the  tenure  of  schools 
hold  school*  which  was  considered  an  improvement : — 

“ The  course  hitherto  has  been  to  have  the  legal  title  vested  in  private  individuals  on  the  proper  trusts,  hut 
this  has  led  to  much  inconvenience,  and  indeed  positive  mischief ; for  beside  difficulties  through  the  decease  of 
trustees,  change  of  residence,  and  unwillingness  or  incapacity  to  act,  there  has  been  a very  general  neglect  as  to 
the  keeping  of  school-houses  in  repair,  and  the  only  remedy  for  such  neglect  would  be  proceedings  against  the 
trustees,  a course  most  desirable  to  be  avoided.  « 

• “ Therefore,  being  now  enabled  to  take  conveyances  of  property  to  ourselves  in  our  corporate  capacity,  we 
have  resolved,  that  in  every  case  in  which  we  make  a grant  for  building  a National  school-house,  we  shall  take 
upon  ourselves  the  trust  for  the  public,  and  the  charge  of  keeping  the  premises  in  repair ; leaving,  however,  the 
local  managers,  who  in  general  are  not  the  trustees,  just  the  same  right,  as  to  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
teachers  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  school,  as  they  at  present  possess  under  our  control, 
ami  to  repair  “ "With  respect  to  the  school-houses  heretofore  built  by  aid  from  us,  and  which  are  already  vested  in  trustees 
them.  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  wo  have  resolved  to  accept  (when  such  is  the  wish  of  the  patrons)  transfers  of 

such  schools  to  us,  and  to  undertake  the  repairs  in  this  case  also. 

“ Since  we  determined  on  taking  upon  ourselves  the  trust  of  school  premises,  we  have  made  known  our 
resolution  to  126  applicants  for  building  aid.  Of  this  whole  number,  three  only  have  positively  refused  to 
adopt  the  Board  as  their  trustees;  two  others  have  objected  to  do  so,  unless  the  Board  would  permit  the 
premises  to  revert  to  the  grantor  on  repayment  of  the  grant ; one  has  declined  to  do  so,  unless  the  whole  expense 
of  the  proposed  building  were  defrayed  by  the  Board ; the  final  determination  of  twenty-five  has  not  as  yet 
been  communicated  to-  the  Board,  and  ninety-five  have  consented." 

Three  kinds  of  National  schools,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  Vested 
tenure;  and  Hon-vested.  By  the  change  now  announced  Vested  Schools  are  further  subdivided 
into  two  classes  according  as  they  are  held  (a)  by  Trustees  for  the  Board,  or  (b)  bv 
the  Board  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  respective  advantages  of  the  three  kinds  of 
tenure  may  be  briefly  described. 
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N on-vested  scliools  are,  as  has  been  seen,  quasi-denominational  schools  with  a iB4s 
conscience  clause.  Whether  the  conscience  clause  bound  managers  to  dismiss  from  — 
religious  instruction  children  whose  parents  did  not  approve  of  it,  or  merely  to  allow  "on'VC3tK‘l 
those  to  retire  whose  parents  objected  to  it,  was  at  this  time  a matter  of  dispute.  The 
patron  was  not  bound  to  admit  pastors  to  give  religious  instruction.  Scarcely  any 
restriction  was  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  school-houses  in  after-hours.  The  patron 
might  at  any  time  withdraw  the  school  from  connexion  with  the  Board 

Vested  Schools  under  Trustees  had  received  grants  from  the  Board' before  its  incor-  vested  m 
poration.  Ihe  trustees  were  bound  by  deed  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board  durino-  tn,3tees ; 
the  continuance  of  the  lease,  to  admit  pastors  to  teach  the  children  of  their  respective 
flocks,  and  to  keep  the  school-houses  in  repair.  Such  obligations  would  have  been  found 
onerous  had  they  been  fulfilled.  But  the  right  of  the  pastors  of  minorities,  not  being  in 
accord  with  established  customs,  was  generally  unclaimed;  and  the  duty  of  repairing 
schools,  as  it  could  only  be  enforced  by  a Court  of  Equity,  remained  often  unfulfilled 
I his  tenure  was  plainly  unsatisfactory,  neither  assuring  to  the  State  the  stipulated  return 
lor  public  expenditure,  nor  securing  a well  kept  school  to  the  children. 

Schools  Vested  in  the  Board  enjoy  great  advantages.  They  are  held  by  a corpora-  vested  mtb 
tion  tree  from  legal  risk,  lhey  arc  maintained  in  good  repair  at  the  public  cost;  and  n°iml- 
yet  the  local  managers  appoint  and  remove  teachers,  and  exercise  general  control 
Hence  many  schools,  originally  vested  in  private  trustees,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Board . Still  this  tenure  has  not  proved  popular ; those  persons  who  find  sites  for  schools 
and  one-third  of  the  cost  of  erection,  are  often  reluctant  to  transfer  their  land  and 
buildings  to  a Board,  which  they  sometimes  distrust  as  a department  of  the  Government 
and  which  they  constantly  suspect  of  designs  to  mononoli ze  nnd  nnvrnnfi  erln/m+irm  Kir 


Mr.  Stanley’s  Letter  directed  the  Commissioners  to  refuse  all  applications  in  which 
■inter  cilia  a fund  sufficient  for  the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house  and  furniture  was  iwi 
not  locally  provided  ; hut  the  Commissioners,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  a charter,  took 
upon  themselves  the  charge  of  keeping  in  repair  all  school  premises  vested  in  the  Board. 

Mr.  Cross,  the  Secretary,  explains  : — 1 


“Tlie  original  rule  of  tho  Board  with  reference  to  vested  schools,  as  laid  down  in  the.  amended  draft  of  Lord 
Stanley  s letter,  was,  that  schools  built  by  aid  from  the  Board  were  to  be  vested  in  trustees.  It  was  found 
mter  many  years  experience  that  the  trustees  neglected  one  most  important  provision  in  the  rules  that  of 
keeping  those  houses  in  repair,  and  it  was  difficult  to  enforce  that  obligation  without  taking  legal  proceedings 
against  the  trustees,  which  would  be  very  disagreeable,  inconvenient,  and  involve  much  litigation  and  expense. 

Many  of  those  school-houses,  in  fact,  fell  to  pieces;  and  several  of  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  it  difficulty  of  e. 
would  be  attended  with  beneficial  consequences  if  the  schools  were  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  in  their  forcing  upon 
corporate  capacity,  they  undertaking  to  keep  the  schools  in  repair.  After  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  trustees> 
passed,  the  Commissioners  altered  their  rule,  as  to  vesting  schools  in  trustees.  Since  that  time,  they  have  made 
no  grant  to  build  a school  where  the  parties  did  not  consent  to  vest  the  premises  in  the  Board  in  its  corporate 
•capacity.  But  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  schools  under  trustees  and  schools  under  the  Board,  as 
regards  the  general  rules ; they  come  under  the  general  designation  of  vested  schools.  They  are  subject  to  the 
same  regulations,  with  the  exceptions  I have  stated. 

“ 357.  Viscount  Clancarly. — There  is  another  column,  ‘Schools  assigned  to  Commissioners.’  What  is  the 
distinction  you  draw  between  schools  leased  to  the  Commissioners  and  schools  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

After  the  rule  was  passed,  to  which  I have  just  referred,  parties  who  had  previously  vested  the  premises  in 
trustees,  had  the  power,  if  they  so  desired,  of  assigning  them  to  the  Board.  By  doing  so,  the  parties  were 
relieved  from  the  obligation  of  keeping  those  schools  in  repair ; so  that  all  schools  which  are  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration, are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners.  This 
regula-laon  caused  a number  of  schools,  which  had  been  originally  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  transferred  to  the  Board. 

“ 838'  Ef 1 °l  " What  means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  dilapidation  of  vested  school-houses  which 

have  been  closed?  In  the  leases  of  the  schools  vested  in  trustees,  there  is  a clause  requiring  the  patrons  to  put 
them  into  a proper  stare  of  repair.  So  great  has  been  the  difficulty  in  carrying  out  that  provision  in  the  lease 
that  the  Commissioners  deemed  it  necessary  to  obtain  a Charter  of  Incorporation.  The  schools  now  vested  iir 
the  Board  itself  are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the  public  funds. 

“ S39.  In  the  case  of  those  vested  schools  that  have  been  closed,  to  which  you  have  alluded,  is  any  person 
put  by  the  Board  m charge  of  those  school-houses  to  prevent  their  dilapidation  ? — No,  not  generally. 

“ 840.  Then  those  school-houses  are  left  in  a closed  state  without  any  protection  ? They  are. 

841.  Marquess  of  Salisbury. — Do  the  trustees  of  a vested  school  give  any  security  for  keeping  those  school- 
houses  in  repair?— The  patrons  of  vested  schools  undertake,  by  a covenant  in  the  lease,  to  keep  those  schools  in 
and  to  conduct  them  in  all  respects  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  set  forth  in  the  body  of  the  lease. 
t Is  ti,ere  any  means  of  recovering  the  expense  of  necessary  repair? — By  a suit  in  Chancery. 

“ 847.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. — Have  not  the  Commissioners  been  restrained,  by  legal  advice,  from  expending 
any  money  in  the  repair  of  a school-house  which  is  not  actually  vested  in  themselves  ? — Tliev  have.  Upon 
consulting,  however,  the  records  of  the  Commissioners,  it  appears  that,  for  some  time  after  the  formation  of  the 
-Board,  grants  were  made  to  fit  up  and  repair  schools  which  were  not  vested  in  trustees.  Soon  after  I entered 
. service  of  the  Commissioners,  they  ceased  to  make  grants  for  such  purposes  to  schools  on  the  non-vested 
principle.;  and  the  rule  now  is  to  grant  no  aid,  except  for  salaries  and  books. 

“ 848.  Do  they  not  conceive  themselves  restrained  by  law  from  employing  any  portion  of  their  funds  for  such 
an  object  ?-— They  do  now ; but,  as  I have  just  stated,  for  some  time  after  the  formation  of  the  Board,  they 
followed  a different  practice.  J 


1 Lords’  Committee,  1854,  q.  356. 
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“ 849.  Then,  unless  they  go  to  law  with  the  trustees,  the  state  of  those  schools  now  closed  appears  to  he 
irremediable  1 — Certainly.  My  answers  refer  only  to  the  schools  on  the  vested  principle  which  have  been  for 
some  time  closed.” 

The  Rev.  C.  K.  Irwin,1  Rector  of  Magherafelt,  states  that  the  trustees’  burthen  often 
falls  upon  the  teacher  : — 

« 4099.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. — How  are  those  schools  which  are  so  vested,  and  for  which  there  are  no 
local  contributions,  kept  in  repair  !— They  are  cither  kept  in  repair  (and  most  generally  indeed)  by  the  school- 
master himself,  or  else,  in  the  case  of  a farmer  who  establishes  a National  school  for  some  local  object  of  his 
own,  by  him  ; and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  vested  schools,  they  are  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  Board  ; 
but  I found  a great  number  of  vested  schools  in  which  it  was  part  of  the  contract  of  the  patron  with  the  teacher 
that  the  teacher  should  defray  all  the  repairs  of  the  school-house. 

“ 4100.  Those  are  not  schools  vested  in  the  Board,  but  in  trustees  ! — In  trustees,  I conclude. 

“ 4101.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  schools  generally  with  respect  to  repairs! — Generally  speaking,  in  a 
very  low  condition  indeed. 

“ 4102.  Were  the  schools  that  you  visited  generally  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose  of  school-houses  ! — I 
should  say  that  generally  they  were ; but  still  a very  great  number  of  them  were  not.  There  were  a great 
number  of  them  that  were  merely  cabins  which  had  been  converted  into  schools ; sometimes  what  is  called  a 
bay  of  the  teachers’  residence  was  made  into  a school  for  the  occasion ; that  is  to  say,  one  division  of  the  cabin. 
Sometimes  they  were' lofts  in  a house  in  a village,  rudely  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.” 


A return  appended  to  the 

No,  and  Date  of  Report. 


Report  shows  the  progress  effected  since  1S40  : — 

No.  of  Schools  in  No.  of  Children  on 
Operation.  the  Rolls. 


No.  8, 

31st  December, 

1841, 

No.  9, 

do. 

1842, 

No.  10, 

do. 

1843, 

No.  11, 

do. 

1S44, 

No.  12, 

do. 

1845, 

2,337  281,849 

2,721  319,792 

2,912  355,320 

3,153  395,550 

3,426  432.844 


The  Thirteenth  Report  is  dated  oth  June,  1847.  For  the  gratuities  to  teachers" 
sanctioned  by  Mr.  Stanley’s  Letter,  the  Board  had  substituted  “salaries;”  hut  the 
Commissioners  now  explain  that  by  “ salaries  ” they  mean  grants  in  aid  of  local  contribu- 
tions : — 


“The  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  National  teachers  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1846,  was 
.£44,177  Us.  6<(.  Calculating  the  total  number  of  teachers  at  only  4,000,  the  average  amount  of  salary  is  £11 
to  each. 

“ We  neither  profess,  nor  are  we  authorized  by  the  State,  to  make  grants  of  salaries  to  teachers,  except  in  aid 
of  local  contributions  from  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  from  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  salaries  sup- 
plied by  us  are  to  be  regarded  as  only  supplementary  to  those  local  payments.  We  have,  however,  long  felt 
that  the  rates  of  salaries  heretofore  paid  by  us,  of  which  the  minimum  is  only  £S,  and  the  maximum,  except  in 
a few  cases,  £20,  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  augmented. 

“ During  the  distress  that  has  lately  afflicted  the  country,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  his  late  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  to  award  gratuities,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  salaries,  to  oux- 
poorer  teacher’s.  For  this  purpose  we  have  expended  the  sum  of  about  £3,000.  This  addition,  however,  is  not 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  increased  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life.” 


The  emoluments  of  teachers  under  the  Church  Education  Society  were  even  lower 
than  those  of  the  National  schoolmasters,  as  Mr.  Irwin  states  : — 2 

*•'  I have  here  a little  printed  collecting  card  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland,  which  states  a well 
ascertained  fact,  that  there  were  500  of  our  teachers  who  could  not  reckon  on  £10  per  annum  ; and  in  consequence 
of  this,  an  association  of  ladies  in  Dublin  has  been  formed  for  collecting  sixpenny  srrbscriptions  in  augmentation 
of  their  incomes. 

“ 3924.  Earl  of  Harrowby. — What  is  the  relative  remuneration  of  the  masters  under  the  two  systems  in 
general  ! — The  National  schoolmasters  are  far  better  remunerated  than  ours  are.  In  the  diocese  of  Armagh 
we  cannot  remunerate  them  at  all,  unless  out  of  the  private  purse  of  the  patron.  Our  society  only  enables  us 
to  give  what  we  call  a gratuity,  not  a salary,  to  the  most  deserving  teachers,  and  that  never  exceeds  £5  a year  ; 
generally  it  is  far  short  of  it. 

“ 3925.  What  is  practically  the  income  of  the  masters ; within  what  limits  does  it  range  ! — It  ranges  from 
£12  or  less  to  £30  or  £40  ; but  these  last  are  very  rare  cases. 

“ 3926.  What  is  the  remuneration  of  the  female  teachers! — Rather  worse ; in  some  instances  they  are  well 
paid  too,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  receive  still  less.” 

Dr.  Trench3  gives  the  average  salary  of  masters  and  mistresses  under  the  Church 
Education  Society  in  1854  : — 

“ With  respect  to  the  average  amount  of  the  salaries  of  our  masters,  I am  now  able  to  give  a more  accurate 
answer  than  I could  do  on  the  former  day.  I have  found  a return,  which  enables  me  to  state  that  the 
average  amount  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  all  over  the  country  under  the  central  society  is — for  male  teachers, 
£15  lOs.  7 id.,  and  for  female  teachers,  £14  18s.  6 d.” 

As  in  former  Reports,  the  Commissioners  in  1846  record  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
workhouse  schools  connected  with  them.  They  now  also  refer  to  gaol  schools: — 

“ Of  the  schools  carried  on  in  the  several  gaols  of  Ireland,  only  six  have  been  placed  under  us  j and  these 


1 Lords’  Committee,  1854. 


•Lords'  Committee,  1854,  q.  3941.  * Ibid,  q.  10033. 
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receive  from  us  no  other  aid  except  grants  of  books  and  the  benefit  of  inspection.  The  instruction  given  in 
this  class  of  schools  is,  we  fear,  of  a very  inferior  description.  It  is  however,  capable  of  great  improvement 
both  as  regards  the  younger  and  the  adult  prisoners,  if  well  qualified  and  well  paid  teachers  be  appointed.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been  anxiously  directed  to  this  subject  - and 
we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  furnish  them  our  zealous  aid  in  improving,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  the  quality  of 
these  schools.  ’ u J 


Upon  agricultural  schools  pains  and  money  continue  to  he  spent.  Night  schools  are  xMit  schools, 
now  first  noticed  : — 


A considerable  number  of  evening  schools  have  of  late  been  opened  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
affording  great  advantages  to  adults  and  others  engaged  in  various  occupations  during  the  day.  In  order  to 
supply  a good  specimen  of  the  manner  m which  such  schools  may  be  best  conducted,  we  have  established  one, 
in  the  commencement  of  this  yeav,  on  our  premises  in  Marlborough-street,  and  another  in  our  school  at  Glas- 
nevin.  No  experiment  that  we  have  made  has  been  more  thoroughly  successful.  The  evening  school  in 
Marlborough-street  is  attended  by  upwards  of  200  persons  : some  of  them  are  of  mature  age,  previously  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  reading ; the  great  majority  are  young  men,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty,  who  had  received  some  instruction  during  their  childhood,  and  are  now  anxious  to  gain  more.  We 
have  never  witnessed  amongst  persons,  hi  any  class,  greater  eagerness  or  aptitude  for  knowledge  : and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  elementary  education  of  the  poor  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  supplementary  instruc- 
tion to  bo  afforded  throng h the  means  of  evening  schools,  to  adults.  These  evening  schools  will,  in  towns, 
iorm  an  essential  step  in  the  education  of  the  artisan  between  the  common  National  schools  and  the  library 
and  lectures  of  Mechanics’  Institution?.’’ 


The  special  class  lias  been  in  operation,  but  it  is  not  recruited  in  the  way  originally  sP„hiti„, 
intended  : — J ° J formed  of 

“ teachers  at  present  in  training,  thirty  form  a special  class,  composed  of  fifteen  males  and 

fifteen  females,  who  remain  m their  respective  establishments  for  the  space  of  two  years,  while  the  others 
return  to  tfieir  schools,  after  the  completion  of  a five  months’  course.  Vacancies  as  they  occur  in  this  special 
class,  are  filled  up  principally  by  deserving  teachers,  selected  from  the  best  of  those  who  have  already  passed 
through  the  ordinary  course  of  training.” 

®^Ployment  of  monitors,  tested  in  the  central  model  schools,  has  been  found  Monitors 
successful,  and  will  be  extended  throughout  Ireland : — extended, 

“ Since  the  first  formation  of  our  model  schools,  we  have  employed  paid  monitors,  chosen  exclusively  upon 
the  ground  of  merit  from  the  best  pupils.  Small  weekly  payments,  increasing  with  their  several  ages  and 
acquirements,  have  been  .sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  the  schools  after  the  usual  period  of  learning 
has  ceased,  and  before  they  are  sufficiently  old  to  he  appointed  as  regular  teachers  in  other  schools.  In  this 
manner  wc  have  provided  excellent  assistant  teachers  at  a very  small  expense.  Wc  have  secured  for  humble 
talent  the  means  of  intellectual  advancement,  and  have  supplied  all  the  children  in  our  schools  with  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  exertion.  Many  of  these  monitors  have  become  masters,  of  whom  one  is  the  present 
head  teacher  of  our  model  school.  Others  we  have  placed,  during  the  last  few  years,  as  apprentice  clerks  in 
our  office,  where  they  may  be  gradually  raised  to  the  higher  clerkships,  and  in  time  mav  possibly  become 
Inspectors. 

Having  thus  proved  the  efficiency  of  this  system  of  paid  monitors  in  mu-  model  schools,  wc  have,  according 
to  our  usual  course,  resolved  to  exteud  it  throughout  our  other  schools,  in  proportion  as  we  find  it  to  be  bene- 
ficial, as  well  as  acceptable  to  the  country,  and  in  proportion  its  funds  are  granted  to.  us  for  the  purpose.  The 
paid  monitors  will  be  selected  from  the  best  pupils  in  every  district,  upon  public  examination  in  the  district 
model  schools,  when  those  schools  are  established.  We  intend  that  the  examination  shall  be  public  ; and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  possibility  or  suspicion  of  favouritism,  that  it  shall  be  conducted  by  a Board  of  three 
Inspectors;  one,  the  Inspector  of  the  particular  district,  the  others  of  adjoining  districts." 

The  general  plan  upon  which  thirty-two  district  model  schools  are  to  be  founded  and 
conducted  is  now  given  to  the  public. 


“ Circular. 

“Education  Office,  15th  June,  1846. 

“ Sir, — We  enclose  herewith  a copy  of  the  plan  of  the  district  model  schools,  in  order  that  you  may  explain 
it  to  any  parties  desirous  of  applying  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  their  neighbourhood. 

“We  are,  i 


“ (Signed), 


To  Superintendents  of  N.SS. 


•,  your  obedient  servants, 

Maurice  Cross, 
James  Kelly, 


Secretaries. 


“Plan  op  District  Model  National  Schools. 


“ («•)  That  thirty-two  district  model  schools  be  established,  one  in  each  school  district 
“ (6.)  That  the  rent  be  paid,  and  the  schools  be  erected  by  the  Commissioners,  unless  where  a site  is  offered 
free  from  rent,  and  a portion  of  the  expense  of  building  the  school  is  undertaken  by  the  locality. 

“ (c.)  That  in  every  case  the  district  model  school  be  vested  in  the  Board,  and  be  placed  under  their  sole 
control,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dublin  model  schools  are,  without  the  intervention  of  local  patrons ; the 
superintendent  of  the  district  acting  as  manager  of  the  school,  under  the  Commissioners. 

“ (d.)  That  of  the  thirty-two  district  model  schools,  a certain  portion  be  established  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Ireland — the  remainder  in  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 

“ (e.)  That  each  model  school  established  in  large  towns  consist  of  an  infant,  a male,  and  a female  school 
and  that  each  of  these  schools  be  capable  of  accommodating  100  children.  That  a small  play-ground  be  annexed 
to  each  school ; the  whole  school  premises  to  be  enclosed  with  a wall,  and  contain  half  an  acre  at  the  least 
“ (/)  That  in  the  model  schools  established  in  the  smaller  country  towns,  the  same  course  he  followed,  with 
this  difference,,  that  in  the  place  of  the  infant  school  an  agricultural  school  be  established. 

“ (g.)  That  in  each  district  model  school,  a residence  for  the  master,  and  a dormitory  to  accommodate  three 
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1846  candidate-teachers  lie  attached  to  the  male  school.  That  a residence  be  supplied  to  the  mistress  of  the  female 

' ' school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  that  one  female  candidate-teacher  be  placed  under  her  care. 

“ (/a)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners.  The  course 
of  training  in  the  district  model  school  to  last  for  six  months,  so  that  in  each  district  six  male  teachers  and  two 
females  will  be  annually  trained — in  all  256. 

“ (i.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  selected,  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendents,  from  among 
the  paid  monitors  and  other  meritorious  pupils  of  National  schools  within  the  distinct ; and  that  such  of  the 
candidate-teachers  as  pass  with  credit  through  the  half-year  course  of  training  in  the  district  model  school,  be 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  those  patrons  of  schools  who  apply  for  teachers. 

“(j.)  That  after  the  candidate-teacher  shall  have  passed  through  the  district  model  school,  shall  have 
received  the  superintendent’s  certificate,  and  have  served  in  a National  school  for  two  years,  he  shall  be 
summoned  to  complete  his  education  at  the  National  model  school  in  Dublin.  But  that  previous  to  his 
admission  he  shall  be  examined  by  the  professors  in  a course  of  study  which  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  candidate- 
teachers  as  soon  as  they  have  received  their  certificates  at  the  district  model  schools,  and  that  he  shall  be 
rejected  unless  he  be  found  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  prescribed  course. 

“ (L ) That  from  all  the  National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  district  model  school,  a certain  number 
of  the  most  deserving  pupils  be  annually  selected  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendent,  and  be 
admitted  as  free  scholars  into  the  district  model  school,  to  act  as  monitor’s  therein,  and  to  receive  for  their 
services  small  weekly  payments,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  monitors  in  the  Dublin  model  schools. 

“ (l.)  That  the  whole  expense  of  building  and  furnishing  each  model  school  must  not  exceed  £800. 

“ (»i. ) That  in  each  case,  sufficient  space  be  left  for  the  erection,  at  a future  time,  of  a middle  class  school-house, 
and  an  industrial  department,  should  the  Commissioners  desire  to  establish  such  in  connexion  with  the  district 
model  school. 

« («.)  That  in  addition  to  the  district  model  school,  there  be  built,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  district,  a few 
small  schools,  with  residences  for  the  teachers,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  Board,  in  localities  too  poor  to  found 
schools ; that  of  these  schools  the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  patrons,  and  the  superintendents  the  managers ; 
and  that  candidate-teachers  who  shall  have  passed  through  the  district  model  schools,  and  young  persons 
educated  in  the  special  class  in  Dublin,  shall  be  selected  to  teach  in  those  schools  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
after  which  time  the  teachers  will  be  fit  to  undertake  more  important  schools,  and  their  places  will  be  supplied 
by  other  candidate-teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner." 

Sub-inspcc-  The  Superintendents  have  been  increased  to  thirty-foui\  A few  Sub-Inspectors, 
selected  from  the  fittest  of  the  National  teachers,  are  about  to  be  appointed  for  employ- 
ment partly  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Inspectoi’s  “ but  principally  as  teachers  in  organizing 
new  schools  and  improving  such  others  as  are  imperfectly  conducted.”  The  Commis- 
sioners have  selected  four  Head  Inspectors  “ upon  the  ground  of  merit  alone,”  who 
proved  to  be  two  Protestants  and  two  Roman  Catholics  : — 

“ Lastly,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  full  efficiency  to  our  system  of  inspection,  wc  have  appointed  four  Head 
Inspectors,  with  increased  salaries,  who  will,  under  our  direction,  exercise  a general  superintendence  over  this 
important  department.  The}'  have  been  selected,  upon  the  ground  of  merit  alone,  from  the  whole  body  of  our 
Inspectors.  One  of  them  is  a member  of  the  Established  Church — another,  a Presbyterian — and  two  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

“ Our  Superintendents  having  been  thus  divided  into  throe  classes,  will  be  henceforth  designated  as  Head 
Inspectors,  District  Inspectors,  and  Sub-Inspectors.” 

“ In  the  series  of  promotion  which  we  have  established,  we  have  had  in  view  the  double  object  of  securing 
the  fittest  person  for  each  particular  duty,  and  of  stimulating  to  the  utmost  the  exertions  of  every  pupil  and 
officer  under  us.  We  have  provided  that  talent  should  have  the  means  to  rise,  but  that  its  elevation  should  be 
gradual ; that  each  step  in  its  progress  should  lead  naturally  to  the  next ; and  that,  at  each  stage,  the  abilities 
of  the  person,  his  disposition  and  manners,  should  be  prepared  for  the  further  advancement  that  awaits  him. 
The  unpaid  may  become  a paid  monitor ; the  paid  monitor  a candidate  teacher  in  one  of  our  district  model 
schools ; then  a teacher  in  an  ordinary  school ; next  a student  in  the  ordinary  training  class  in  Dublin.  He  may 
afterwards,  perhaps,  be  advanced  into  the  special  training  class ; may  possibly  become  a teacher  in  one  of  our 
district  model  schools ; thence  rise  to  be  a Sub-inspector ; then  an  Inspector ; or  eventually  a Plead  Inspector. 
There  will  thus  be  formed  a connected  chain  of  promotion,  of  which  the  first  link  will  he  fixed  in  the  village 
school,  and  the  last  in  our  central  establishment.” 

Decision  that  Before  the  issue  ol  the  next  Report  an  intei’pretation  had  been  given  by  the  Board  to 
'"ToEu4rre  t'k?  conscience  clause  which  protects  minorities.  The  words  of  the  rule  were  “that  no 
to  dismiss  ob-  child  he  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his 
ftom  feiwmT  Parents  obj_ect  f and  it  had  been  questioned  whether  the  meaning  was  “ that  no  child  be 
instruction,  present  at,’  or  “that  no  child  be  compelled  to  be  present  at.”  Some  conteixded  from 
the  punctuation  that  the  verb  in  “ he  present”  was  in  the  subj  unctive  mood ; the 
Commissioners  now  decided,  in  harmony  with  the  notd  bene  attached  to  Rule  II,  8,  in 
the  Code  of  1838,  that  it  was  in  the  infinitive.  Accordingly  they  directed  the  insei'tion 
of  the  particle  TO  before  “ be  present”  in  their  religious  rule.  Henceforward  it  was 
clear  that  no  manager  was  under  obligation  to  dismiss  children  of  another  creed  at  the 
time  of  separate  religious  instruction.  The  following  is  the  official  explanation 

“ Our  Secretaries,  having  informed  us  that  they  had  been  frequently  consulted,  both  personally  and  by 
letter,  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  portion  of  section  2,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board 
with  reference  to  religious  instruction  : — ‘ That  due  regal’d  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ; that,  accord- 
ingly, no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or 
guardians  object and  that  they  deemed  it  desirable  that  we  should  supply  them  with  au  authoritative  answer 
to  such  questions,  we  directed  them,  by  a minute  bearing  date  18th  November,  1847,  to  give  the  following 
explanation  in  reply  to  all  such  inquiries  in  future : — 

“ First— That  the  true  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question  clearly  is,  that  no  child  be  compelled  to 
receive,  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object-;  and  that  this 
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rule  (in  conjunction  with  the  notification  in  the  school-room  of  the  arrangement  for  giving  religious  instruction 
as  required  by  ride  9,  section  2)  has  hitherto  been  found  amply  sufficient  for  the  full  enforcement  of  parental 
authority.  1 

“ Secondly— That  though  all  that  is  required  by  this  rule  (section  2,  paragraph  3)  is,  that  the  patron  should 
engage  not  to  comjiel , any  child  to  he  present  at  such  religious  instruction  ; yet,  should  the  patron  use  any  means 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  induce  any  child  to  attend  such  religious  instruction  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
its  parents  or  guardians,  the  Commissioners  would  consider  such  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of 
their  system.’  * 

Whether  previously  to  the  insertion  of  TO  before  “ be  present,”  the  rule  had  obliged 
managers  to  dismiss  children  of  another  religion  was  a matter  of  frequent  dispute.  Mr.  n 
M'Creedy1  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  rule,  though  ambiguous,  yet,  for  a louo-  period  11 
was  understood  to  lay  an  obligation  upon  the  patron  and  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  » 
put  out  such  children : — 


, , interpretation ; and  about  them. 

and  regarding  their  legitimate  scope  and  meaning,  there  are  often  very  great  difficulties ; there  is  a rule  for 
uistoce,  nth regard  to  religious  mutation,  us  to  tile  parties  ,»1»  shall  bo  present  at  it,  and  the  circiimstaiees 
winch  render  their  attendance  regular  and  proper,  or  tile  opposite;  and  the  wording  of  that  rule  sometimes 
gives  occasion  to  niisiinderst-nid.ngs,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  when  it  is  observed,  and  when  it  is  not 
observed ; I refer  to  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  presence  of  the  children  at  religious  instruction,  to  which  their 
parents  object. 

“3224.  Lord  Ardrossa7i.-Ue.ve  you  often  found  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  rules  of  the  Board  ?■ -With 
regard  to  that  rule  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  saying  when  it  is  observed,  and  when  it  is  not ; it  is  a 
rule  about  winch  there  has  arisen  a good  deal  of  discussion ; it  formerly  stood  thus:— ‘The  patrons  of  the 
several  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  such  religious  instruction  as  they  may  think  proper  to  be  riven 
therein,  provided  each  school  be  open  to  the  children  of  all  communions;  that  due  regard  he  had  to  parental 
nght  and  authority ; that  accordingly  no  child  he  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction 
to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object ; and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be 
thereby,  in  fact,  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other  advantages  which  the  school  affords  ’ I 
may  say  that  tins  rale  lias  been  changed ; I have  taken  it,  as  I have  no  other  later  here,  from  the  Report  of 
In  the  Rep0rt  for  1852  **  wiU  be  seen  that  il;  stands  in  a different  form  ; instead  of  being  ‘No  child 
shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  be  present  at,’  which  was  thought  to  he  open  to  ambiguity,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
be  construed  to  mean  that  * No  child  should  be  compelled  to  receive  such  instruction , or  sludl  be  present  at  swh 
instruction  as  the  parent  objects  to  or  does  not  approve  of;  and  then,  if  this  latter  were  adopted  as  the  proper 
construction,  it  was  contended  by  Protestant  clergymen  that  there  was  thereby  thrown  upon  the  patron  of  the 
school  or  the  teacher  the  obligation — an  obligation  against  which,  it  was  said,  their  conscience  mi<dit  rebel— of 
putting  out  the  children  at  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  provided  the  parents  objected,  and  even  though  the 
children  were  willing  to  remain.  ° 

i m,322^  mT’1  °f  DesarL—Was  ifc  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  patron  to  put  out  the 
children  ?— 1 That  rule  was  said  to  be  liable  to  be  construed  in  the  way  I have  stated ; and  it  was  then  contended 
by  some,  that  if  such  was  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  it,  an  obligation  was  thereby  thrown  upon  the  teacher 
or  patron  to  put  out  the  children. 

“3226.  What  was  the  practical  construction ; was  it  left  practically  to  the  teacher  to  put  them  out,  or  was 
it  left  to  the  parental  authority  to  enforce  itself?— My  opinion  is,  that  for  a long  period  it  was  understood  that 
the  obligation  lay  upon  the  patron  and  upon  the  teacher  of  the  school  to  put  out  the  children. 

“3227.  How  does  the  practice  at  present  stand?— On  an  application  for  aid  from,  I believe,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stopford,  Archdeacon  of  Meath,  coming  before  the  Board,  the  rule  in  question,  about  whose  meaning  the 
Archdeacon  and  some  others  seemed  to  have  difficulties,  was  explained  by  the  Commissioners  in  a minute  drawn 
up  by  them  on  the  18th  of  November,  1847,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  rule  is,  ‘That 
no  child  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parents  or  guardians 
object ;’  and  by  bills  construction  it  is  contended,  that  if  the  patron  or  teacher  refrain  to  compel  the  child  to  be 
present  at  the  instruction,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  either  to  put  him  out,  and  the  obligation  lies  upon  the  parent, 
if  he  objects  to  the  instruction  given,  to  come  himself  and  take  the  child  away,  or  by  some  other  means  to  secure 
the  child’s  absence  from  the  forbidden  instruction. 

“ 3228.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — Would  not  the  child  going  out  by  himself,  and  saying  that  it  was  by  the  authority 
of  his  parent,  be  considered  sufficient?— Yes ; there  never  was  any  question  of  that;  the  difficulty  was  in  case 
the  child  should  not  himself  withdraw.  But  the  Board  have  also  added,  that  while  the  construction  to  be  put 
upon  the  rule  is,  that  the  teacher  or  the  patron  is  not  obliged  to  put  out  the  child,  still  they  would  consider  the 
spirit  of  the  rules  of  the  Board  violated  if  any  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  were  exercised  over  the  child  to 
induce  it  to  remain  during  the  time  of  religions  instruction ; and  this  brings  me  to  the  point  as  to  which  I was 
speaking,  for  it  is  here  exactly  there  is  a difficulty  in  saying  when  the  rule  is  violated,  and  when  it  is  not.  We 
have  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  indirect  influence  and  direct  influence.  A Roman  Catholic  clergyman  may 
perhaps,  say,  that  the  presence  of  the  child  there  at  all,  after  the  expiration  of  the  hour  for  the  importation  of 
ordinary  instruction,  is  proof  sufficient  to  him  that  there  has  been  some  undue  influence,  direct  or  indirect 
exercised  on  the  child  to  cause  him  to  remain.  ’ 

“3238.  Do  you  believe  that  this  modification  or  this  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  that  ambiguous  rale 
■with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  children,  has  met  with  universal  satisfaction  ? — It  has  very  Generally 
satisfied  the  Protestants,  and  it  was,  I may  say,  at  their  instance  that  it  was  so  explained,  but  I do  not  think 
that  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  some  Roman  Catholics.  If  they  were  consulted,  I believe  they  would  recur 
to  the  old  interpretation  put  by  some  upon  the  rale,  and  that  is,  that  the  children  whose  parents  do  not  personally 
approve  of  then-  being  present,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction. 

“ 3239.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  have  been 
withdrawn  from  the  National  schools  in  consequence  of  that  explanation  of  the  rale  to  which  yon  have  referred  ? 
—Not  from  the  National  schools  altogether ; but  I believe  that  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
itoman  Catholic  clergy,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  to  withdraw  the  children  from  schools  which  are  not  under 
Jtoman  Catholic  management,  and  to  induce  them  to  attend  those  exclusively  which  are  solely  under  such 
management. 

lords’  Committee  (1854). 
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“ 3240.  You  think  that  that  has  been  in  consequence  of  the  interpretation  now  affixed  by  the  Board  upon 
that  particular  rule? — It  may  not  be  owing  to  that.  It  may  be  owing  to  that  among  other  things.  It  is, 
however,  a very  legitimate  conclusion  to  form,  seeing  that  they  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  it,  as  not  giving 
them  sufficient  security  against  their  children  being  tampered  with.” 

Archdeacon  Stopford,1  who,  after  a long  correspondence,  was  instrumental  in  drawing 
forth  the  Board’s  interpretation,  was  of  the  same  opinion  : — 

« 4534.  Viscount  Hutchinson.— You  stated  to  the  Committee  yesterday,  that  at  the  time  you  put  your 
schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  you  had  some  correspondence  with  them? — I had. 

“ 4536.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  was  in  the  year  1S46  that  you  were  first  connected  with 

the  National  system  ? — Yes.  

“ 4537.  Previously  to  that  period  you  did  not  tliink  yourself  justified  in  joining  the  Board  i— 1 did  not 
453s!  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  what  were  the  grounds  of  your  objection,  and  how  they 
•were  removed  previously  to  your  joining  the  Board  ?— The  objection  in  point  of  principle  which  I had  was  to 
the  rule  which  appeared  to  me  to  require,  that  the  patron  of  a school  should  be  made  the  instrument  of  a 
parent  in  removing  children  from  religious  instruction.  I was  ready  to  assent  to  the  principle  that  I would 
not  compel  a child  to  remain,  but  I would  leave  it  to  the  parent  to  withdraw  his  own  child ; but  I could  not 
bind  myself  in  evciy  case  to  remove  the  child  as  the  parent  might  direct  me ; I could  not  be  the  instrument 
of  the  parent  for  carrying  out  his  will  where  I thought  it  was  wrong.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  ride  of 
the  Board  did  involve  such  an  obligation;  it  was  capable  of  either  construction,  and  the  Board  declined  to  say 
which  construction  was  the  right  one,  and,  until  they  should  do  so,  I could  not  put  my  school  into  connexion 
with  them:  that  was  the  main  objection  which  I had  in  point  of  principle.  Then  there  was  another  in 
point  of  expedienev:  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  lion-vested  system,  with  which  alone  I was  willing  to 
connect  myself,  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  without  some  security  for  its  permanence  T was  not 
willing  to  connect  myself  with  it.  Those  were  the  two  chief  points  which  prevented  mo  for  some  time 
connecting  my  schools  with  the  Board. 

“ 4530.  Previously  to  putting  your  schools  under  the  Board,  did  you  receive  from  them  any  satisfactory 
explanations?— I did,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a year  and  a half.  At  first  they  declined  to  give  me  any 
explanation ; but  after  the  lapse  of  a year  and  a half  they  gave  me  satisfactory  explanations  on  both  those  points. 

« 4540.  Lord  Beaumont. — That  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case  they  stated  that  it  was  not  obligatory  upon  you  to 
turn  a child  out  merely  because  you  knew  that  its  parent  objected  to  its  remaining  during  the  time  of 
religious  instruction? — Yes. 

« 4541.  So  that  it  does  devolve  upon  the  parent  himself  to  withdraw  his  'child,  and  he  could  not  claim 
from  you  the  right  of  your  telling  the  child  to  leave  the  school  for  him?— Yes ; that  was  the  explanation  that 
was  given. 

“ 4542.  You  felt  that  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  upon  the  first  point? — Yes. 

« 4543.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  had  you  an  assurance  that  the  non-vested  system  was  to  continue? — 

T had. 

“ 4544.  Earl  of  Desart. — Do  not  you  think  that  some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  labouring 
under  a similar  apprehension  to  that  which  you  yourself  laboured  under  previously  to  your  giving  your 
adhesion  to  the  Board  ? — I do  not  conceive  that  I laboured  under  any  misapprehension. 

“ 454 5.  You  put  a different  interpretation  upon  the  rule  to  that  which  was  given  by  the  Board  ? — No ; the 
rule  was  altered  to  meet  my  views. 

« 4543.  Viscount  Hutchinson. — Has  it  had  the  effect,  in  any  instances  which  have  come  to  your  knowledge, 
of  causing  any  clergyman  to  give  up  his  objections  to  the  system  ? — Yes ; I have  known  of  several  cases  in 
which  clergymen  have  been  reconciled  in  consequence  of  the  change  then  made. 

“ 4552.  Chairman. — Have  you  found  anything  in  their  rules  which  has  prevented  you  from  giving  the 
amount  of  religious  instruction  which  you  think  necessary  to  all  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  it  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is  anything  in  their  rules  to  prevent  my  giving  any  amount  of  religious  instruction  I wish  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  receive  it.”2 

, la  Archdeacon  Stopford’s  view  the  insertion  of  TO  in  the  rule  effected  a fundamental 
change  of  principle.  The  Presbyterians  never  admitted  the  obligation  to  dismiss  children. 
Dr.  Cooke  says  : — 3 

“ 5646.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — When  you  applied  to  the  Board  and  stated  those  objections  which  existed  to  your 
connexion  with  the  Board,  and  desired  permission  to  commence  your  schools  with  prayer,  and  to  have  the 
Scriptures  read  during  the  hours  of  united  instruction,  did  you  meet  with  any  opposition  in  the  first  instance  to, 
your  proposition  from  the  Board? — I think  it  was  not  with  the  Board  we  commenced,  but  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  Chief  Secretary. 

“ 5647.  Had  you  no  communication  with  the  Board  upon  the  subject? — I think  we  had  no  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Board  before  we  communicated  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“5648.  Viscount  Hutchinson. — Who  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  that  time? — I think  it  was  Lord 
Ebrington. 

“ 5649.  Were  your  objections  removed  by  that  communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  not  through 
the  Board  ? — I think  there  were  two  or  three  members  of  the  Board  present.  We  met  his  Excellency  at  the 
Castle,  and  had  a long  conference ; hut  it  was  not  with  the  Board,  as  a Board,  that  we  communicated,  if  I remem- 
ber correctly,  it  was  directly  with  his  Excellency  and  Chief  Secretary. 

“ 5650.  I understand  you  to  say  that,  practically,  not  only  have  those  demands  on  your  part  been  complied 
with,  hut  those  things  are  actually  carried  into  effect  in  all  your  schools  ? — Yes. 

. “ 5651.  In  those  schools  are  there  ever  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  ? — I know  that  in  several  of 
them  there  are  Roman  Catholics. 

“ 5652.  Do  those  Roman  Catholics  generally  continue  in  the  school  at  the  time  of  the  prayer  ? — I think  they 
all  do. 

“ 5653.  And  during  the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  course  of  the  secular  education  do  they 
also  attend  ? — As  far  as  I know,  they  not  only  are  present,  but  read  tbe  Scriptures  as  readily  as  the  other 
children  do. 

• 1 Lords’  Committee,  1854. 

2 See  Rules  of  the  Kells  Infant  National  School  (Archdeacon  Stopford’s),  in  Appendix  to  Vol.  Y.,  National 
Board  Returns.  3 Ibid. 
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« 5654.  Is  there  any  board  put  up  in  the  school  at  the  time  to  denote  that  religious  instruction  is  beine 
given  1 — 1 believe  all  our  rules  are  put  up.  6 

“ 5655.  But  there  is  no  order  in  the  school  that  at  the  time  when  religious  instruction  is  given  a board  shall 
be  put  up  to  denote  that  fact  1 — I think  not. 

“5704.  Is  there  any  History  of  England  read  in  your  National  schools  ?— I have  no  doubt  that  in  cur 
Presbyterian  schools  it  is  read. 

- « Xlscouat  Clancarty. — What  History  of  England  is  read  in  your  schools?— I think  it  is  probable  it 

is  Goldsmith  s.  1 

“5706.  Lord  Arclrossan.— Have  you  a right  to  read  books  in  the  school  hours  which  are  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  ? — I do  not  think  we  have,  were  the  Board  to  object ; but  we  are  not  bound  to  the  books  of  the 
Board. 

“5/07.  Earl  of  Dcsart.  Is  there  a mixed  attendance  in  the  schools  of  which  you  are  speaking? — In 
some  places  I think  there  is.  In  our  Presbyterian  schools  the  pupils  are  mostly  Presbyterians,  or  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  where  they  have  not  convenient  schools  of  their  own  ; but  still  we  have  a number  of 
Roman  Catholics ; I can  give  an  example : I was  asking  a minister  just  before  setting  out  to  attend  this 
Committee,  whether  there  were  any  Homan  Catholics  in  his  school ; he  said  the  best  proof  was,  that  it  was  a 
Homan  Catholic  who  earned  off  the  Scripture  prize  at  his  last  examination. 

“ 5708.  Do  you  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  schools?— Yes ; but  if  the 
children  choose  to  go,  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

“5709.  You  do  not  consider  yourself  compelled  to  execute  the  wishes  of  the  parents  %— No,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  enforemg  it ; the  children  may  go  if  they  please.” 

Dean  Kennedy/ who  describes  himself  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  „ 
advocates  of  the  Board,  sees  nothing  contrary  to  rule  in  the  Presbyterian  practice  : K 

“ 1 ?ne  °f  *lie  earliest  advocates  of  the  Board  in  Ireland ; and  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  been  more 
successful  in.  gaimng  adherents  to  the  Board  from  among  all  ranks  and  classes.  I advocated  the  National 
iustruc'tion°n  ^ Sl°lmC  4 iat  14  Was  a system  based  upon  the  principle  of  combined  as  well  as  separate  religious 

“ 8015.  Viscount  Clancarty.— Did  not  you  say  that  the  Authorized  Version  is  also  read  in  your  school?— 
res  ; by  the  Protestant  children. 

“S016.  Do  you  send  away  the  Roman  Catholics  when  the  Protestants  read  the  Authorized  Version?— They 
are  engaged  in  other  business.  The  schools  are  conducted  on  the  monitorial  system  ; and  while  the  Authorized 
Version  is  being  read,  the  Roman  Catholics  and  those  Protestants  who  are  not  reading  at  the  time  are  enva^ed 
in  other  business.  60 

8022.  Viscount .Hutchinson.— Are  you  aware  that,  in  the  National  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  under 
the  management  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version  are  very  extensively  read 
by  Roman  Catholic  children  ? — I am. 

“ 8023.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  committee,  that  in  numbers  of  those  schools,  all  the  children  who  attend, 
whether  1 resbytenans,  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  Roman  Catholics,  do  read  the  Authorized  Version  ? 

— i am  aware  of  the  fact ; I have  seen  it  myself. 

• Do  y°u  ^ie  Presbyterian  ministers  are  guilty  of  any  breach  of  faith  or  any  dishonourable  conduct, 

in  thus  offering  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?— It  does  not  appear  that 
they  offer  it  to  them. 

“8025.  The  offering  must  precede  tlieir  acceptance  of  it,  must  not  it?— If  a Roman  Catholic  child  were  to 
take  his  place  in  a Scripture  class,  I would  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  direct  the  master  to  send  that  <bild 
away.  I would  receive  his  appearance  in  the  class  as  an  evidence  that  the  parent  wished  it ; and  if  the  child 
continued  to  come,  I should  infer  from  the  fact  of  liis  attendance,  that  he  came  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  parents,  and  I would  not  direct  the  master  to  send  him  away. 

• days.after  the  interpretation  of  the  religious  rule  and  the  insertion  of  TO  into  ci 
^edington,  P/oman  Catholic),  Lord  Chancellor  Brady,  (Established  Church),  Bl 

and  Mr.  Andrews  (Unitarian)  were  added  to  the  Commission,  which  very  shortly 
received  a further  member  in  Mr.  Gibson  (Presbyterian).  But  as  Mr.  Holmes  had 
previously  retired,  the  Boat'd  in  1848  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  of  whom  six 
belonged  to  the  Established  Church,  five  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  two  were  Pres- 
byterians, and  one  Unitarian. 

Besides  recording  the  alteration  in  the  religious  rule,  the  Fourteenth  Report,  dated  16th  F( 
June,  1848,  attributes  the  reduced  attendance  in  schools  to  the  appalling  distress  of  the  R> 
people,  repeats  the  declaration  that  the  Commissioners  make  grants  of  salary  only  in 
aid  of  local  contributions,  and  announces  an  augmented  scale  of  allowances : 

attached^618  °f  Nati°nal  schools  are  divided  ^ three  classes,  to  which  the  following  salaries  are  respectively  ^ 


First  Class, 
Second  Class, 
Third  Class, 


!lst  Division, 
2nd  Do., 
3rd  Do., 
(1st  Division, 
( 2nd  Do., 
f 1st  Division, 
J 2nd  Do., 


Probationary  Teachers, 

Assistant  Teachers,  . 

Mistresses  to  Teach  Needle-work, 


Males. 

Females. 

. £30 

. £24  per  annul 

25 

• 20 

22 

• 18 

20 

• 15 

18 

• 14 

. 16 

• 13 

14 

• 12 

. 10 

2 

. 10 

2 

• 

• 6 

1 Lords’  Committee,  1854,  q.  7960. 
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1849.  The  Commissioners  also  offer  gi'atuities  varying  in  amount  from  £1  to  £3  to  such  of 
offcnTwsrds  tfo®  masters  and  mistresses  as  most  distinguished  themselves  by  the  order,  neatness,  and 
fo/ciwniineM,  cleanliness  observable  in  themselves,  their  pupils,  and  school-houses.  They  have 
introduced  linear  drawing  into  the  model  schools,  and  “ cottage  cookery  into  the  female 
training  department.  A special  inspection  of  workhouse  schools  had  produced  reports 
of  an  "unfavourable  character,  and  the  Commissioners  suggest  remedies  for  proved 
and  grants  to  defects.  They  offer  increased  grants  to  agricultural  schools  of  various  kinds,  and 
scS.twal  propose  to  appoint  an  agricultural  Inspector.  They  desire  to  promote  the  formation 
of  school  libraries,  and  to  establish  in  Dublin  subsidiary  model  schools. 

Fifteenth  Upon  1st  May,  1849,  the  Fifteenth  Report  was  signed.  Directions  had  become 
Retort (1848)  necessary  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  food,  which  was  found  to  disorganize  schools. 

The  number  of  paid  monitors  had  been  raised  from  six  to  nine  in  each  school  district. 
The  four  Head  Inspectors  had  examined  and  classed  the  male  National  teachers 
classes  throughout  Ireland,  and  will  at  once  proceed  with  the  examination  and  classification  of 

teacher?,  the  female  teachers : a considerable  addition  will  be  made  to  the  free  grant  of  books 

to  every  new  school,  and  the  free  stock  grant  will  be  renewed  every  third  instead  of 
every  fourth  year.  The  number  of  premiums  for  order  and  cleanliness  will  be  raised 
from  six  to  nine  in  each  district.  Besides  model  and  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  there 
are  now  nine  schools  of  industry,  “ attended  principally  by  females,  who  are  instructed 
in  various  branches  of  domestic  industry.”  The  death  of  a Commissioner,  whose  name 
appears  very  frequently  in  the  early  history  of  the  Board,  is  recorded  : — 

•lej ilores  Mr.  “ In  the  death  of  the  Right  Honorable  Anthony  Richard  Blake,  which  took  place  during  the  year,  we  have 
Rlake,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  indefatigable  members.  To  his  energy  and  talent,  much  of 

our  success,  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  is  to  be  justly  attributed ; and 
his  earnestness  in  the  cause  to  the  last,  has  been  evinced  by  amunificent  legacy  of  £1,000,  to  this  Board  for  the 
purposes  of  National  education.  "We  shall  state  in  our  next  report  the  mode  in  which  we  propose  to  carry  out 
liis  patriotic  and  benevolent  intentions.” 


and  shows  pro- 
gress. 


By  this  time  the  Parliamentary  grant  had  risen  to  £125,000,  of  which  about  one-half 
was  expended  on  salaries  and  gratuities  to  teachers  and  monitors.  The  number  of 
children  in  National  schools  had  recovered  from  the  temporary  depression,  and  is  now 
returned  at  over  half  a million  : — 


No.  and  Date  of  Report. 


No.  of  Schools  in  No.  of  Children  on 
Operation.  the  Rolls. 


No.  13,  31st  December,  184G,  ....  3,637  456,410 

No.  14,  do.  1847 3,825  402,632 

No.  15,  do.  1S48,  ....  4,109  507,469 


Sixteenth 


(1849). 


Fallacy  in 
number  of 


Expense  of 

repairing 

schools. 


The  Sixteenth  Report,  dated  6th  June,  1850,  is  full  of  interest.  Cholera,  poverty, 
emigration,  and  discontinuance  of  distribution  of  food  in  schools  had  lessened  the 
attendance  by  26,846  children,  but  the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  constantly 
increased.  On  the  31st  December,  1849,  there  were  2,949  non- vested  schools  and  1,637 
vested  schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  “ had  either  given  or  promised  aid.”  The 
custom  of  grouping  together  and  returning  under  one  total  the  number  of  vested  schools 
which  bad  obtained  building  grants,  and  the  number  which  had  merely  got  a promise  of 
aid,  in  many  cases  never  actually  paid  by  the  Board,  detracts  from  tire  value  of  these 
returns.  To  superintend  the  erection  and  repair  of  schools  vested  in  them  the  Commis- 
sioners now  appointed  two  clerks  of  works,  under  the  general  direction  of  their  architect, 
to  whom  henceforward  they  paid  a fixed  salary  instead  of  a per-centage  upon  the  cost 
of  the  works  executed.  The  offer  to  accept  a transfer  of  schools  vested  in  private 
trustees  and  to  keep  them  in  repair  had  led  to  unexpected  expense.  Although  the 
Board  had  been  but  eighteen  years  in  existence,  many  schools  built  with  aid  of  grants 
were  already  so  dilapidated  as  to  require  to  be  rebuilt.  The  Commissioners  say  : — 

“ Repairs  of  Schools  vested  in  the  Board. — In  our  Report  for  1845  we  announced,  for  the  first  time,  that  in 
every  case  in  which  we  hereafter  made  a grant  for  building  a National  school-house,  we  should  take  upon 
ourselves  the  trust  for  the  public  of  keeping  the  premises  in  repair.  From  the  period  that  this  regulation  was 
adopted  to  the  31st  of  December,  1849,  we  have  made  353  grants  towards  the  erection  of  new  schools,  which 
have  either  been  vested  or  arc  to  he  vested  in  us  in  our  corporate  capacity.  The  number  of  school-houses 
assigned  to  us  which  had  been  previously  vested  in  trustees  is  88,  making  a total  of  441  school-houses  to  be 
kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  our  Board.  We  have  already  incurred  liabilities  under  the  head  of  repairs  of 
National  schools  to  the  amount  of  £1,000.  Many  of  the  school-houses  transferred  to  us  were  in  so  dilapidated 
a state  that  they  will  require  to  he  rebuilt.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  default  of  the  trustees,  who, 
notwithstanding  our  repeated  remonstrances,  have  neglected  to  fulfil  the  trust.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  the 
expense  of  repairing  National  schools  within  proper  limits,  we  shall  require  that,  in  all  future  cases,  before 
accepting  transfers  of  school-houses,  one  of  the  clerks  of  works  whom  we  now  employ  shall  inspect  the  state  of 
the  premises,  and  if  it  appear  from  his  Report  that  a considerable  expenditure  would  he  necessary  to  put  them 
into  suitable  repair,  we  shall  decline  to  accept  the  transfer  until  the  school-houses  be  first  put  into  a proper 
condition  by  local  funds,  after  which  we  shall  undertake  to  defray  the  cost  of  all  subsequent  repairs.” 

In  1849  the  average  salary  from  the  Board  to  each  teacher,  not  including  assistant 
teachers,  workhouse  teachers,  or  workmistresses,  did  not  exceed  £14  10s.  per  annum. 
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Moved  by  the  severe  privations  of  the  teachers,  the  Board  resolved  to  make  a small  ism 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  the  lower  classed  teachers,  and  to  pay  all  salaries  quarterly  — 
instead  of  half-yearly  as  heretofore.  The  new  scale  would  come  into  operation  upon 
1st,  Ann  1.  1 850  : — c 1 


“The  following  is  the  increased  scale  of  salaries,  which  will  date  from  the  1st  of  April,  1850 : 

Males.  Females. 

fist  Division,  . . £30  . f24  per  annum. 

First  ClasB,  ■<  2nd  Do.,  r 


( 3rd  Do.,' 
f 1st  Division, 
l 2nd  Do., 
f 1st  Division, 
| 2nd  Do., 
Probationary  Teachers, 

Assistant  Teachers, 

Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework 


Second  Class, 
Third  Class, 


25 

22 

21 

19 

17 

15 

10 

10 


Further  ii 
crease  of 
salaries. 


18 

16 

15 

14 

13 

9 


Tha  Commissioners  defend  themselves  against  complaints  of  their  non-observance  of  l«.i 
the  condition  imposed  on  them  by  Mr.  Stanley’s  Letter— that  fixed  local  contributions 
towards  salaries  of  teachers  and  repair  of  school-houses  should  in  all  cases  be  required 
as  indispensable.  The  distressed  circumstances  of  the  country,  crippled  by  the  ravages 
of  a terrible  famine,  furnished  a defence  which  neither  they  nor  Mr.  Stanley  anticinated  ,,r-  s,"''n 
in  1831.  The  Report  frankly  avows : — F notmiiupens- 


“ We  stated,  in  our  previous  Reports,  that  we  have  no  authority  from  Government  to  make  grants  to 
teachers,  except  m aid  of  local  contributions.  These  consist,  principally,  of  the  weekly  fees  from  the  children 
of  voluntary  donations  and  subscriptions,  and,  in  a few  cases,  of  permanent  funds  provided  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  school.  It  has  been  made  a subject  of  complaint,  in  some  quarters,  that  we  do  not  require  proof  that 
such  permanent  funds  exist,  and  also  a guarantee  for  their  continuance,  as  indispensable  conditions  previous  to 
making  a grant  of  salary  to  any  school.  1 1 

“ Lord  Stanley,  in  his  letter  establishing  our  Board,  recommended  that  no  school  should  be  taken  into  con- 
nexion by  us  that  was  not  endowed  by  the  locality  with  a sufficient  fund  for  its  maintenance.  Now,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  this  condition  has  never  been  strictly  enforced  by  us.  We  have  done  all  that  could  under 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  be  safely  attempted.  We  have  made  no  building  grants  where  one-third  of  the 
expense  has  not  been  locally  contributed— no  grant  for  salary  where  reasonable  proof  has  not  been  tiven  that 
there  will  be  a sufficient  attendance  of  children  to  augment,  by  their  weekly  pence,  the  salary  furnished  by  us 
to  the  teachers.  But  Lord  Stanley  seems  to  have  intended  that  a permanent  fund  should  be  provided  by  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  each  school.  This  condition  we  have  not  insisted  on  because 
it  was  impossible.  Had  we  attempted  to  enforce  it,  the  country  would  have  rejected  our  system  from  the 
beginning.  Of  the  4,321  schools  in  operation  under  us,  there  are  probably  not  500  in  which  such  a con- 
dition could  have  been  complied  with ; and  these  500  would  have  been  precisely  those  in  which  the  assistance 
of  the  State  was  of  comparatively  small  importance,  as  they  could  exist  without  the  aid  of  Government.” 

Night  schools  had,  upon  trial,  proved  less  satisfactory  than  was  originally  hoped  : want  of  sue- 

“Various  reasons  have  induced  us  to  restrict  our  aid  to  evening  schools  established  in  large  towns,  and  “f*1"  right 
6xuusively  attended  by  male  pupils.  The  evening  school,  opened  on  our  premises  in  Marlborougli-street,  Ln  Sc  00  s‘ 

1 , ’ is  still  in  operation,  though  not  so  numerously  attended  as  it  was  upon  its  first  formation.  The  evening 
school  connected  with  our  National  school  at  Glasnevin  has  been  discontinued.  Being  situated  in  a small 
l ural  village,  with  a very  limited  population,  the  attendance  of  pupils  was  found,  after  a fair  trial,  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  us  in  keeping  the  school  open  for  an  evening  class.” 

District  model  schools  were  now  first  opened  : — Newry  and  Ballymena  in  May, 

Clonmel  in  June,  and  Dunmanway  in  August,  1849;  Coleraine,  Bailieborough,  and 

Trim  in  May  1850.  _ The  Report  gives  a general  description  of  the  earliest  of  the  Model  schools 

district  model  schools,  the  plan  upon  which  they  were  conducted,  and  the  hopes  which  described. 

they  created.  That  the  kindly  intentions  and  moderate  views  of  the  Commissioners 

may  be  fairly  estimated,  we  introduce  their  own  account  of  the  model  schools,  which 

have  since  been  most  severely  criticised. 


“The  Newry,  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Clonmel,  and  Trim  district  model  schools,  comprise  three  separate 
school-rooms— the  male,  female,  and  infants’— with  a residence  for  the  male  teachers,  and  dormitories  dining 
and  reading-rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  eight  pupil  teachers,  besides  ample  conveniences  for  the  various 
domestics  employed.  The  school-rooms  are  fitted  up  upon  the  most  improved  plan,  well  supplied  with  furniture 
and  apparatus,  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  model  institutions.  The  apartments  of  the  principal  master  and  pupil 
teachers  are  plainly  but  substantially  furnished.  Spacious  play-grounds  are  attached  to  each  of  the  schools  in 
winch  are  erected  proper  machines  for  gymnastic  exercises.  A separate  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  clergymen  who  have  undertaken  to  give  separate  religious  teaching.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  every  department  of  a practical  system  of  English  education,  including,  in  the  girls’  school 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  needlework.  The  salary  of  the  head  master  is  £60  a year,  with  half  the 
school  fees,  and  £16  a year  for  the  maintenance  of  each  pupil  teacher.  Coals  and  candles  are  also  supplied  as 
a part  of  the  master’s  emoluments.  The  teachers  of  the  girls’  and  infant  schools  receive  a salary  of  £35  per 
annum,  half  the  school  fees,  and  £20  a year  as  an  allowance  for  lodgings.  In  cases  where  a workmistress  is 
necessary,  in  addition  to’ the  head  teacher,  she  is  allowed  £10  a year.  The  salary  of  the  paid  monitors,  of 
whom  there  are  four  in.each  school,  is  in  accordance  with  the  scale  adopted  in  ordinary  National  schools,  which 
extending  over  a period  of  four  years,  commences  at  £4  and  terminates  at  £7.  The  children  pay  for  their 
education  according  to  a graduated  scale,  varying  from  one  penny  a week  to  five  shillings  a quarter.  There  is 
an  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted.  'Hie  District  Inspector 
L n 
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1849  visits  tlem  weekly,  and  furnishes  a report  to  the  Board.  They  are  also  frequently  netted  by  the  Head 
Inspeetois,  each  of  whom  mates  an  annual  report,  which  eve  publish  m our  Appendix.  We  refer  with  great 
satisfaction  to  tliese  official  documents,  containing  detailed  infonnation  on  the  efficient  working  of  those  schools. 
Thev  present  striking  examples  of  the  success  of  united  education,  both  as  regards  classes  and  creeds.  The 
clergy  of  the  leading  denominations,  with  few  exceptions,  have  taken  a lively  interest  m their  management,  and 
can ‘bear  testimony  to  the  impartial  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  We  have  no  misgivings  as  to  their 
ultimately  accomplishing  the  objects  for  which  they  were  intended. 

« Cost  of  hulling,  furnishing,  and  maintaining  the  district  model  schools. — The  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing 
the  district  model  schools  has  been  larger  than  we  at  first  anticipated.  Including  every  expense,  the  sum  will 
be  nearly  £5,000  for  each.  The  amount  required  to  support  them  does  not  exceed  .£<100  per  annum  for  each. 
Various  circumstances  occurred  to  increase  the  amount  originally  estimated  for  the  building  of  each  school.  In 
the  arrangement  of  the  original  contracts  and  specifications,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  include  everything 
that  was  afterwards  considered  necessary.  Provision  had  to  be  made  for  peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  the 
sites ; and  as  the  buildings  advanced  towards  completion,  changes  and  additions,  not  originally  contemplated, 
were* deemed  expedient,  which  unavoidably  increased  the  expense.  Taking  into  account,  therefore,  all  the 
difficulties  incident  to  a new  undertaking  of  great  extent,  and  considering  that  our  district  model  schools  are 
institutions  of  great  national  importance,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a large  expenditure,  in  tlieir  erection  upon  a 
suitable  scale,  was  necessary,  in  order  to  render  them  in  all  respects  complete.  The  works  have  been  executed 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  The  plan  and  style  of  the  buildings  reflect  credit  upon  Mr.  Darloy,  the  architect  to 
our  Board." 

sub-^pce-  The  number  of  Sub-Inspectors  employed  was  now  six  : — 

« We  commenced  with  two,  and  there  are  now  six.  Four  of  them  are  young  men  selected  from  our  model 
and  other  National  schools,  in  consideration  of  their  superior  attainments,  their  merits  as  successful  teachers, 
and  their  good  conduct.  The  other  two  are  taken  from  the  extern  candidates,  who  had  furnished  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  fitness  for  their  office.  In  making  this  arrangement  we  have  afforded  a proof  of  our  desire  1 to 
select  for  each  particular  service  the  most  competent  person  for  its  discharge,  whether  previously  connected -with 
us  or  not and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avail  ourselves  of  favourable  opportunities  of  opening  a * safe  and  natural 
channel  for  the  advancement  of  our  teachers  to  the  higher  offices  in  our  service.’  " 

raUund81*-  The  Commissioners  also  undertook  to  establish,  maintain,  and  manage  model  agricul- 
Sio“”  tural  schools,  which  have  involved  a very  large  expenditure  : — 

“ Having  made  inquiry  as  to  the  description  of  farm  buildings,  suitable  for  farms  varying  in  extent  from 
eight  to  thirty  acres,  and  uniting  the  essential  requisites  of  economy  with  sufficient  accommodation,  we  obtained 
various  plans  and  specifications,  which  we  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  several  persons  qualified  to  judge  of 
such  matters.  We  have  ascertained  that  the  erection  of  farm  buildings,  with  a literary  school  for  100  children, 
and  a residence  for  the  teacher,  agriculturist,  and  pupil  teachers,  will  cost  from  £800  to  £1,000,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  farm.  In  this  siun  wo  do  not  include  the  cost  of  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  stock. 
Assuming  the  expense  to  be  on  an  average  at  least  £900,  the  largest  sum  that  could  be  obtained  from  the 
applicant  locality  would  he  the  half  of  that  sum,  £450.  As  the  farm,  as  well  as  the  building,  will  henceforth 
he  vested  in  us,  we  shall  become  thereby  responsible  in  each  case  for  the  annual  repairs,  for  the  furniture,  the 
rent,  and  taxes,  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  resident  pupils,  and  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  during  the 
continuance  of  the  lease.  The  question  which  we  had  to  decide  upon  was,  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
we  ought  to  undertake  the  direct  management  of  these  schools,  or  leave  it,  including  as  it  does  the  appointment 
of  teachers,  the  selection  of  apprentice  pupils,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  all  the  details  of  school  mange- 
ment,  to  the  applicants  themselves,  as  lias  hitherto  been  the  case.  We  have  resolved,  after  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, to  undertake  the  management  ourselves.  Hitherto  the  original  outlay  on  agricultural  schools  was  com- 
paratively small,  and  the  land  was  not  vested  in  our  corporation.  If  the  school  did  not  succeed,  tho  loss  to  the 
public  was  inconsiderable.  We  accordingly  felt  that  we  were  not  incurring  too  great  a l-islc,  and  that  we 
saved  ourselves  from  much  expense  and  trouble,  in  leaving  the  management  of  the  school  to  the  public  spirit, 
and  private  interest,  of  the  persons  locally  connected  with  it.  But  now  the  sum  that  must  be  contributed  by 
the  Board  is  large,  and  all  the  future  cost  of  maintaining  the  buildings  and  carrying  on  the  whole  establishment 
must  devolve  upon  us.  Iu  consequence,  too,  of  the  farm  being  vested  in  our  Board,  the  local  parties,  if  the 
management  were  confided  to  them,  might  at  any  time,  after  suffering  all  things  to  fall  into  disorder,  cast  upon 
us  the  whole  expense  and  responsibility  of  repairing  the  mischief.  Furthermore,  the  school  having  become, 
from  the  expense  incurred,  and  the  extent  of  accommodation  supplied,  of  so  important  a character,  a mere 
general  veto  possessed  by  us  on  the  appointment  of  the  teacher  would  not  be  sufficient  It  becomes  necessary 
not  only  to  guard  against  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  master,  but  to  appoint  the  best  that  can  be 
selected.  So  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  apprentice  pupils  to  be  boarded  in  the  school,  if  the  nomination 
were  left  to  the  local  manager,  he  might  indeed  choose  fit  persons,  hut  would,  perhaps,  select  them  from  his  own 
estate  exclusively,  and  thus  entirely  deprive  the  school  district  at  large  from  partaking  fairly  of  the  benefit 
intended  for  it  Should  the  proprietors  wish  such  schools  to  be  established  on  their  estates,  and  to  have  the 
direction  of  them,  they  must  under-take  the  chief  expense  in  erecting  and  carrying  them  on.  The  State  will 
hafe  done  all  that  can  be  fairly  expected  from  it,  by  placing,  at  considerable  cost  and  risk,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  best  examples  it  could  furnish  to  the  gentry,  of  the  mode  in  which  agricultural  and  literary 
instruction  may  be  effectually  combined  in  a country  circumstanced  like  Ireland.” 

Legacy  of  Mr.  The  Right  Hon.  A.  R Blake  had  left  to  the  Board  a legacy  of  .£1,000. 

“The  interest  of  this  sum,  amounting  to  £31  6s.  per-  annum,  we  have  resolved  to  employ  in  yearly  pre- 
miums, with  which  his  name  will  be  connected,  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education  in  the  comity  of 
Galway,  of  which  Mr.  Blake  was  a native. 

Donation  of  “The  si*n  of  £100,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Blake  to  John  Richard  Corballis,  esq.,  as  one  of  his  executors,  has 

Mr.  Corballis.  (after  deducting  therefrom  £10  for  the  legacy  duty)  been  placed  by  that  gentleman  at  our  disposal,  on  his 
retirement  from  our  Board,  as  a testimony  of  the  deep  interest  which  he  continues  to  feel  in  the  welfare  of  this 
institution.  In  expressing  our  gratitude  for  this  donation  of  £90,  we  have  also  to  express  to  your  Excellency 
oar  regret  at  losing  the  services  of  so  valuable  a member  of  our  Board.  We  intend  appropriating  this  sum  to 
the  distribution  of  an  increased  number  of  those  premiums  which  were  fir  st  suggested  by  Mr.  Corballis,  for  the 
promotion  of  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  amongst  our  teachers." 
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The  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Corballis  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  James  O’Ferrall.  The  Religious  Rule  continued  to  excite  discussion  and  uneasi- 
ness, and  further  explanation  was  demanded.  After  consideration  at  three  meetings  in 
February,  1850,  the  Commissioners  upon  27th  March,  1S50,  finally  approved  a ‘‘New 
Order  respecting  Religious  Instruction,”  and  published  it  in  their  Report  for  1849 
together  with  their  reasons  for  adopting  it. 

“ The  order  which  we  have  deemed  it  right  to  make  is  as  follows That  the  following  arrangement  he 
adopted  for  carrying  out  more  effectually  the  rule  as  to  the  notification  of  the  time  for  giving  religious  instruc- 
tions, as  set  forth  in  the  9th  paragraph  of  section  2 of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  : 

“ ‘ First — That  the  public  notification  of  the  time  for  religious  instruction  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in 
the  ‘ Time  Table  ’ supplied  by  the  Commissioners  to  all  National  schools ; and  the  Commissioners  strongly 
recommend  that,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  general  nature  of  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  also 
stated  on  the  ‘Time  Table.' 

“ 1 Secondly — That  the  ‘ Time  Table  ’ shall  be  kept  constantly  hirng  up  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  school- 
room. 

“ ‘ Thirdly — That  in  order  ‘ that  no  cliild  be  compelled  to  receive,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious  instruc- 
tion to  which  his  parents  or  guardians  object,’  the  teacher  shall,  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,  and  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  put  and  keep  up,  during  the  period  allotted  to  such  religious  instruction,  and  within  the  view 
of  all  the  pupils,  a notification  thereof,  containing  the  words  ‘ Religious  Instruction, ’ printed  in  lar^e  characters 
on  a form  to  be  also  supplied  by  the  Commissioners. 

“ ‘ Fourthly — That  when  the  secular  instruction  shall  precede  the  religious  instruction  in  any  National  school, 
there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  religions  instruc- 
tion, and,  whether  the  religious  or  the  secular  instruction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  school,  the  books 
used  for  the  instruction  first  in  order  shall  be  carefully  laid  aside  at  its  termination,  in  the  press  or  other  place 
appropriated  for  keeping  the  school  books.’  , 

“ Although,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  case  has  ever  yet  occurred  in  which  proselytism  has  taken  place,  either 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  side,  in  any  National  school,  yet  fears  have  been  entertained  that  such 
attempts  might  be  made  during  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  The  arrangements  we  have  now 
adopted  will,  we  trust,  go  far  to  remove  such  fears,  and  cannot  be  objected  to  by  anyone  who  places  his  school 
under  us  with  the  honest  purpose  of  acting  upon  our  leading  principle.  In  founding  our  system  Lord  Stanley 
announced,  ‘that,  even  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  should  be  banished  from  it’ — ‘that  security  would  be 
afforded  by  it  ’ — ‘that  the  most  scrupulous  core  should  be  taken  uot  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any 
description  of  Christian  pupils.’  His  language  in  this  respect  is  in  exact  accordance  with  that  employed  in  the 
Fourteenth  Report  of  the  1 Commissioners  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  all  schools  on  public  or  charitable  foun- 
dations in  Ireland.’  In  that  Report,  published  in  1S12,  and  signed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Cashel, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Killala,  and  by  Provost  Ellington,  the  Commissioners  declare  their  liopo  that  the  scheme  of 
National  education  proposed  by  them  will  be  cordially  accepted  by  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  they  add  these 
memorable  words  : — ‘That  such  will  be  its  acceptance  we  shall  indulge,  the  more  confident  expectation,  if  all 
interference  with  the  particular  religious  tenets  of  those  who  are  to  receive  that  iustniction  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  unequivocally  disclaimed,  and  effectually  guarded  against.  Wo  conceive  this  to  be  of  essential 
importance  in  any  new  establishments  for  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  : aud  we  venture  to 
express  our  unanimous  opinion  that  no  such  plan,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in  other 
respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed,  and  clearly 
understood,  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  distuih  the  peculiar  l'eligious 
tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.’  No  person  who  does  not  from  his  heart  adopt  the  sentiments 
here  expressed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  which  are  embodied  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  can  conscientiously 
avail  himself  of  our  giants ; and  no  one  who  does  adopt  those  sentiments  can  object  to  the  older  which  we 
have  issued  on  this  occasion.” 

In  this  order  and  explanation  the  Commissioners  reiterate  as  the  leading  principle  of 
then- system  that  “the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils/’  and  they  now  declare  that  no 
person  who  does  not  from  his  heart  adopt  this  sentiment  can  conscientiously  avail  him- 
self of  their  grants.  In  the  next  Report  they  affirm  on  the  authority  of  their  Inspectors 
that  the  religious  regulations  have  been,  in  general,  strictly  observed.  To  the  separate 
religious  instruction  the  reading  of  the  Bible  always  belonged,  according  to  the  Board’s 
rule.  It  was  explicit : — 

“ The  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  either  iu  the  Authorized  or  Douay  version,  is  regarded  as  a religious  exercise, 
aud,  as  such,  is  to  be  confined  to  those  times  which  are  set  apart  for  religious  iustniction.  The  same  regulation 
is  also  to  be  observed  respecting  prayer.” 

The  Commissioners  report  that  their  rules  are  in  general  strictly  observed — that  no  one 
can  conscientiously  avail  himself  of  their  grants  who  fails  not  only  to  observe  their  rules, 
but  even  from  his  heart  to  adopt  the  sentiment  upon  which  the  rules  are  founded! 
Yet,  as  had  been  proved  at  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  1837,  and  as  was  again 
proved  before  the  Lords’  Committee  of  1854,  upon  the  evidence,  inter  cilios,  of  Commis- 
sioners, Inspectors,  and  Secretaries,  in  schools  under  Protestant  management  throughout 
Ulster,  Roman  Catholic  children,  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  reading  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  and  to  be  present  at  Protestant  prayers.  It  must  be  added  that 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  instances  this  was  done  without  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  parents. 

The  Seventeenth  Report,  dated  20  th  June,  1851,  shows  that  the  attendance  of  children 
had  recovered  from  the  temporary  check  of  1849.  It  now  numbered  511,239.  The 
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New  Order  for 
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Dismissal  of 
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Merit  of  Read- 
ing; Books 
acknowledged. 


Dr.  Cooke 
describes 
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books. 


number  of  vested  schools,  as  now  given,  illustrates  the  inexpediency  of  mixing  together 
schools  which  had  received  grants,  with  those  which  were  still  liable  to  forfeit  grants 
which  were  but  conditionally  promised.  On  31st  December,  1849,  the  vested  schools 
had  been  returned  at  1,637.  In  1850  “there  were  70  new  schools  opened,  towards  the 
erection  of  which  the  Commissioners  had  made  grants.”  Hence  the  vested  schools 
might  now  be  expected  to  number  1,707 ; but,  in  fact,  they  are  returned  at  only  1,643 
or  4 more  than  in  1849,  though  in  the  interval  70  new  vested  schools  had  been  opened. 
Further  augmentations  of  salaries  are  now  announced  for  teachers  and  monitors  : — 

“ Proposed  Scale. — To  date  from  the  1st  of  April,  1851. 

{1st  Division, 

2nd  Do., 

3rd  Do., 

Second  Claas,  { ; ; 

m,  • i m (1st  Division, 

Third  Class,  < n , 

’ ( 2nd  Do., 

Probationary  Teachers, 

Assistant  Teachers,  if  qualified  for  Probationary 
Class  only,  .... 

Do.,  if  qualified  for  any  Division  of  a higher 
Class,  . . . . 

Mistresses  to  teach  Needlework, 

“The  experiment  of  paying  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  quarterly,  instead  of  half-yearly,  has  been  tried  since 
the  1st  of  July,  1850.  This  arrangement  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  has,  practically,  been 
equivalent  to  a considerable  increase  of  the  teachers’  salaries. 


Males. 

Female*. 

£35 

£24  per  annum. 

28 

20 

24 

18 

21 

16 

19 

15 

17 

14  „ 

15 

13  „ 

11 

10 

11 

10  „ 

15 

13 

- 

8 „ 

“ Old  Scale  of  Salaries  to  Paid  Monitors — Six  Males  and  Three  Females  in  each  District. 
For  the  1st  year,  . £4  I For  the  3rd  year,  . . £6 

„ 2nd  do.,  . . 5 I „ 4th  do.,  . . 7 


“New  Scale — Eight  Male  and  Four  Female  Monitors  in  each  District. 

1st  year,  . . £4  I 3rd  year,  . . £7 

2nd  do.,  . . . 5 | 4th  do.,  ...  8 

An  increase  was  likewise  made  in  the  number  and  amount  of  premiums  for  the 
encouragement  of  cleanliness  : — 

“The  following  scales  show  the  extent  of  the  proposed  arrangement : 


“ Old  Scale. 

“Nine  premiums.— Total  sum  allocated  to  each  district,  £14  10s. 

One  of  £3.  I Three  of  £1  10j.  each. 

Two  of  £2.  Three  of  £1. 


“ New  Scale. 

In  each  district,  One  premium  of  £4.  I In  each  district,  Five  premiums  of  £1  10s. 

» Two  do.  of  £3.  | „ Five  do.  of  £1. 

Being  a total  in  each  district  of  £22  10s.,  and  13  premiums.” 

At  tins  time  it  was  discovered  that  the  wording  of  the  trust  deed  under  which  schools 
had  been  vested  did  not  secure  to  local  patrons  or  managers  the  power  to  dismiss 
teachers  of  their  own  authority,  which  the  Commissioners  had  ever  held  to  be  then- 
unquestioned  nght.  To  meet  this  objection  changes  were  introduced  into  the  form  of 
whereby,  while  the  appointment  of  teachers  remained  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Commissioners,  the  dismissal  of  teachers  was  secured  to  the  local  patrons  of  their 

a testimony  to  the  merits  of 


■oj?  , tkereceiljt  of  ■£100>  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  late  Rev.  William  Taylor  Worship, 

Je(t,of  Be®st?n>  forfolk'  Thm  sumwas  given  m testimony  of  the  great  value  which  the  donor  attached  to 
the  books  published  by  our  authority.  We  have  resolved  upon  placing  this  legacy  in  the  funds,  and  appropriating 
* 40  t-V°  ,-f  tke  ™Je  teachers  sent  up  for  training  to  the  central  establishment,  who 
shah,  upon  a prehmmary  examination  by  the  Piofessors,  appear  to  them  best  prepared,  so  far  as  a thorough 
knowledge  of  our  school-books  is  concerned,  to  enter  upon  the  course  of  training.  We  shall  also  give  out  of  the 
nmVflTSa?  Parlltme,lt-  premiums  of  equal  value  to  two  of  the  femateteachers,  who 
shal!  be  deemed  best  qualified,  at  their  entrance  examination,  in  like  manner,  to  commence  their  course  of 


The  senes  of  reading  books,  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  bad  unquestionably  proved 
instrumental  m effecting  a general  improvement  in  primary  schools.  Dr.  Cooke,  whose 
“ t^ese  inquiries  appears  more  frequently  than  any  other  witness,  described  in 
182o,  to  the  -Royal  Commissioners,  what  sorts  of  books  were  in  use  when  he  was  a 
1 Examination,  5 January,  1825.  Report,  p.  820. 
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schoolboy.  He  had  already  said  that  before  he  was  fourteen  he  learned  classics  in 
Ireland  with  three  individuals  ; “ the  first  was  a Roman  Catholic  young  priest,  tile  second 
a Presbyterian  probationer,  the  third  had  been  educated  for  a Roman  Catholic  priest 
but  chose  to  marry  a wife  and  become  a schoolmaster in  his  boyhood  he  had  attended 
“ a very  considerable  number  of  schools he  distinctly  recollected  six  in  the  county  of 
Derry  ; it  was  usual  for  three  catechisms  to  be  taught  in  the  same  school ; he  recollected 
in  two  schools  distinctly  the  Church  catechism  being  taught,  the  master  of  one  school 
was  a Roman  Catholic,  of  the  other  a Presbyterian.  He  is  asked : 


Referring  to  jour  experience  when  a boy  in  the  schools  you  have  attended,  will  you  mention  tile  general 
description  of  books  at  that  time  ament  in  the  schools  t— I could  mention  the  names  of  a meat  number  we 
used;  Manson’s  Primer  and  Spelluig-boolc  were  the  first,  with  Penning’s  Universal  Spelliiw-book 

“ The  question  is  rather  as  to  rending  hooks  to  be  found  in  tile  schools,  whether  for  amusement  or  study!— 
The  reading  books  in  the  schools  were  exceedingly  promiscuous,  with  the  sole  exception  of  tile  Scriptures  There 
urn  no  classification  m the  school,  except  reading  the  Scriptures  and  spelling ; they  wore  necessarily  in  classes ; 
the  other  books  were  exceedingly  promiscuous,  and  very  bad. 

“ By  whom  were  those  books  supplied? — Brought  by  individuals. 

“ Where  did  you  usually  buy  them  ? — From  hawkers  passing  through  the  country  generally,  or  from  grocers 
that  lived  in  the  villages.  ° 

“ Enumerate  the  reading  books  that  you  can  recollect,  that  were  in  use  in  the  schools  ? — I recollect  one  hook 
bemg  common  in  the  schools  called  the  Lilliputian  Magazine ; another  the  Youths’  Instructor,  those  were  good 
books ; then,  as  to  the  other  books,  to  say  they  were  in  general  use  might  be  incorrect,  because  in  one  school 
you  would  find  one  class  of  books,  and  m another  a different  one ; I could  enumerate  many  of  the  hooks  that 
were  used  where  I was  at  school. 


“ Enumerate  any  of  the  books  of  the  description  you  have  mentioned,  that  you  recollect  yourself? I recollect 

reading  a book  called  the  Seven  Cbampions  of  Christendom,  and  Destruction  of  Troy;  I recollect  reading 
Hero  and  Leander,  Gesta  itomanovum,  and  Seven  Wise  Masters;  I recollect  having  read  the  Chinese 
Tales ; I recollect  having  read  Parismos  and  Parismenos,  and  Don  Belianis  of  Greece ; another  extravagant 
tale  I recollect  having  read,  the  History  of  a Captain  Freney,  a robber ; I perfectly  and  distinctly  recollect  that 

“ Did  you  ever  read  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love  ?— No. 

“ Aristotle s Masterpiece? — No,  I never  knew  it  read  in  schools  ; I have  seen  it  among  the  people.  I saw 
many  copies  of  it  sent  out  from  Belfast  a few  years  ago. 

“Valentine  and  Orson?— Yes ; and  I recollect  reading  the  Irish  Rogues  and  Rapparecs,  and  a book  called 
the  History  of  Redmond  O’Hanlon. 

“Was  not  he  a notorious  highwayman  and  a murderer? — Yes,  both  Freney  and  he. 

“What  is  the  latest  period  at  which  you  have  known  those  books  to  have  existed  in  the  country  schools  in 
your  vicinity  ? — I recollect  the  general  class  of  books  through  the  schools  being  nearly  what  I have  stated,  until 
wthm  a very  few  years.  I do  not  recollect  any  considerable  change  from  such  books  as  I have  enumerated 
till  within  these  few  years." 


The  Royal  Commissioners1  of  1S24  print  a list  of  books  used  in  the  various  schools  School-books 
situated  in  the  four  counties— Donegal,  Kildare,  Galway,  and  Kerry.  Besides  catechisms  in  1824 
and  many  religious  works,  this  list  records  the  names  of  more  than  300  “ works  of 
entertainment  ” used  as  reading  hooks  in  schools.  The  following  are  specimens  Don 
Quixote,  Jack  and  his  Eleven  Brothers,  Tristram  Shandy,  Dr.  Faustus  and  the  Devil, 

School  of  Delights,  Gil  Bias,  Female  Adventurers,  The  Wonderful  Advantages  of 
Venturing  in  the  Lottery,  Peregrine  Pickle,  The  Chevalier  de  Faublas,  History  of 
Philander  Flashaway,  Jane  Shore,  The  Pleasant  Art  of  Money  Catching,  Garden  of 
Love,  Feast  of  Love,  The  Feats  of  Astrologers,  Women  as  they  are,  The  Monk, 
Rousseau’s  Letters,  The  effects  of  Love,  Joseph  Andrews,  Nocturnal  Revels,  &c.,  &c. 

Forty  years  ago  school  instruction  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  individual ; every  child 
brought  to  school  the  book  furnished  by  the  domestic  library,  and  in  his  turn  read  from 
it  to  the  teacher.  One  might  read  the  Bible,  another  the  adventures  of  a highwayman, 
the  third  a loose  romance.  In  those  days  parents  actually  chose  the  school-books ; and 
the  efforts  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  and  of  the  Catholic  Book  Society,  though  doubtless 
productive  of  much  good,  did  not  possess  strength  or  scope  enough  to  banish  objectionable 
works.  It  remained  for  the  National  Board,  assisted  by  an  improved  tone  of  morality  Board’s  books 
and  religion,  to  confer  this  boon  upon  Ireland.  Having  at  command  resources  practically  2J in,piove- 
unlimited,  the  Commissioners  edited  and  printed  their  own  school-books,  distributed 
them  gratis  to  schools,  promoted  their  use  by  a general  system  of  inspection  and 
examination,  taught  the  masters  how  to  employ  them,  and  finally  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing them  everywhere  into  primary  schools.  They  brought  with  them  uniformity, 
and  rendered  class-teaching  possible ; they  were  graduated  to  suit  the  growing  capacities 
of  children ; they  were  distributed  gratis  or  sold  cheaply ; they  were  generally  accepted 
as  containing  nothing  inimical  to  Christian  faith  or  morality,  and  they  accomplished 
beneficial  results  of  national  importance. 

But  when  the  sale  of  the  Board’s  books,  printed  and  published  by  Government  at  the  bnt  their  pub- 
public  expense,  began  to  spread  over  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  it  was  natural  Kubythe 
that  private  publishers  should  complain  of  interference  with  a lucrative  branch  of  °pp°scd 
err  trade.  Accordingly  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  and  Mr.  John  Murray  remonstrated  Ushen*  and 

abandoned. 

1 Appendix  to  Report,  No.  221. 
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Board's  rules 


Celebrated 
Rule  8. 


Eighteenth 


(1851) 


gives  denomi- 
national return 
of  pupils  and 
teachers, 


defends  acc 
Returns. 


with  Lord  John  Bussell,  and,  after  protracted  discussion,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury 
withdrew  from  the  Board  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  public  or  poor  schools  with 
the  Natioual  school-books.  In  fact  the  books  bad  now  accomplished  their  object. 
In  twenty  years  series  of  improved  reading  books  of  different  kinds  had  become 
common  and  were  frequently  issuing  in  new  forms  from  the  press.  Tales  of  robbers 
and  lovers  had  vanished  from  schools  altogether.  Henceforward  it  became  a question 
whether  adherence  in  practice  to  one  particular  set  of  reading  books  conferred  benefit 
or  injury  upon  the  National  schools  of  Ireland,  and  the  Seventeenth  Heport  shows 
that  the  Commissioners  were  disposed  to  enlarge  the  freedom  of  choice  accorded  to 
school  managers  in  the  matter  of  school-books  : — 


“ Our  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  books  published  or  sanctioned  by  us  continue,  in  some 
quarters,  to  be  misunderstood,  although  those  regulations  have  been  printed  in  our  annual  reports  and  other 
official  documents.  We  conceive  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  insert  in  our  present  Report  the  rules  bearing  on 
this  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  section  II.,  paragraphs  11  and  8,  of  our  general  regulations.” 

“ The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory  ; but  the  titles  of  all  other  books 
which  the  conductors  of  schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  school  business  are  to  bo  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  none  are  to  be  used  to  which  they  object;  but  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to  them  to 
contain  matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  common  instruction,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some 
particular  religious  denomination.” 

“ The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  lessons  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  do 
they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  in  any  school  attended  by 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit 
the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  hooks, 
or  not,  as  they  think  proper. 

“In  reference  to  the  latter  rule,  we  think  it  right  to  state,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  that  it  also 
applies  to  the  use  of  the  “Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,”  and  to  our  book  of  “Sacred  Poetry.”  We  have 
further  to  state,  that  the  managers  of  our  schools  have  now  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  free 
stock  from  the  whole  list  of  books  supplied  by  us,  and,  therefore,  they  may  choose  such  of  them  as  they  most 
approve  of,  and  omit  any  to  which  they  object  We  employ  no  means  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the 
patrons  of  schools  in  this  respect ; and  when  we  issue  our  free  grants  of  books,  it  is  mentioned  in  our  circular 
that  it  is  not  obligatory  on  the  managers  to  use  any  of  them. 


The  Eighteenth  Report  is  dated  3rd  December,  1852.  Its  publication  was  probably 
delayed  in  order  that  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  obtain  a denominational 
return  of  the  attendance  at  National  schools  might  be  complied  with.  The  Commis- 
sioners, having  before  them  no  official  documents  from  which  such  a return  could  be 
prepared,  obtained  from  school  managers  special  reports  showing  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  National  schools  for  six  months  ending  31st 
March,  1852.  They  furnish  the  results1  with  their  Report  for  1851  : — 


“The  returns  furnished  by  the  managers  stated  the  religious  denominations  of  491,927  children  ; of  those 
there  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  2 4, 6S4 ; Presbyterians,  40,618 ; other  Protestant  dissenters, 
1,908  ; total  number  of  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  67,210 ; Roman  Catholics,  424,717. 

“ We  are  to  observe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  managers  willingly  furnished  the  information  thus  called 
for ; there  being  only  some  few  schools  from  which  no  returns  were  received. 

“ According  to  returns  prepared  at  our  request  by  the  managers  of  the  National  schools,  we  have  ascertained 
that  of  5,822  male  and  female  teachers,  assistants,  monitors,  &c.,  in  the  sei-vice  of  our  Board  on  31st  of 
March,  1852,  there  were— Members  of  the  Established  Church,  360;  Presbyterians,  760;  other  Protestant 
Dissenters,  49 ; total  Protestants  of  all  denominations,  1,169 ; Roman  Catholics,  4,653. 

“The  number  of  schools  in  operation,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1852,  was  4,795.  Of  these,  4,434  were 
under  1,853  separate  managers,  and  175  under  joint  management.  There  were  141  connected  with  work- 
houses  or  gaols,  aud  45  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  the  patrons,  making  in  the  whole  4,795  schools.  Of 
4,434  schools,  1,247  were  under  the  superintendence  of  710  managers  of  the  Protestant,  and  3,187  under  1,143 
managers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.  The  number  of  managers,  members  of  the  Established  Church, 
was  296— clerical,  67;  lay,  229 ; of  schools  554.  Presbyterians,  398— clerical,  247;  lay,  151;  schools,  670. 
Protestant  Dissenters,  16  clerical,  4;  lay,  12;  schools,  23.  Total,  Protestant  managers  of  all  persuasions, 
(10;  and  of  schools  under  them,  1,247.  Roman  Catholics,  1,143— clerical,  957;  lay,  186;  schools,  3,187. 
Amongst  the  patrons  of  175  schools  under  the  joint  management  of  persons  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
56  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  of  whom  14  were  clergymen,  and  42  laymen;  thus  making  a 
total  of  61  clergymen  and  271  laymen,  who  were  managers  of  National  schools  on  the  1st  of  November  of  the 
present  year  (i.e.  1852). 

“We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  returns  referred  to,  from  which  it  appears,  that  of  the  managers  of  the 
Rational  schools  considerably  more  than  one-third  are  Protestants:  of  the  schools  considerably  more  than  one- 
fourth  part  are  under  Protestant  management;  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  on  the  31st  of  March,  1852,  nearly 
one-seventh  part  were  Protestants ; of  the  teachers  trained  in  our  central  establishment  one-fiftli  and  of  the 
applicants  for  grants  to  new  schools,  during  1851,  one-fourth  were  Protestants." 

The  Commissioners  find  it  desirable  to  defend  the  accuracy  of  their  returns  which  had 
been  impugned : — ‘ 

“As  the  accuracy  of  the  returns  published  by  our  authority,  in  our  various  reports,  of  the  number  of  cbildrcu 
on  the  rolls,  has  been  questioned  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  these  returns  are  furnished  to  us  half-yearly 
by  the  patrons  or  managers  of  the  schools;  that  they  contain  the  names  of  all  the  children  who  have  been  in 
attendance  for  anyportion  of  each  half-year;  and  that  the  names  of  the  patrons  or  managers  are  affixed  to  the 
returns,  certifying  that  they  have  examined  the  class-rolls,  and  found  them  to  be  correct.” 


1 Known  as  the  Eglinton  Returns. 
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For  the  future  they  propose  to  return  the  average  daily  attendance : 1861- 

“In  our  future  reports  it  is  our  intention  to  publish  a return  of  the  average  daily  attendance  at  each  school 
as  well  as  the  number  on  the  rolls.  The  former  is,  in  general,  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number 
on  the  books.  The  annual  reports  of  other  educational  institutions  in  this  country  exhibit  about  the  same 
proportion  between  the  average  attendance  and  the  number  on  the  rolls.” 


It  would  have  been  well  if  the  Commissioners  had  defined  a day’s  attendance  to 
consist  of  a fixed  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  and  had  prescribed  the  mode  of 
calculating  the  average  attendance. 

The  number  of  applications  for  grants  to  new  schools  was  391,  and  the  Commissioners 
record,  with  “ great  satisfaction,”  that  “ the  number  of  applications  for  grants  towards 
the  establishment  of  new  schools  from  the  commencement  of  1852  to  the  1st  November  Many  m«- 
has  exceeded  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1851 Nevertheless  in  1S50  they  had  scl,ools  b,lilt; 
reported  that — 


establish  new  ones ; and  this  object  we  hope  gradually  to  accomplish  by  means  of  increased  encouragement  to  more  necessary. 

competent  teacher's  of  merit  and  experience,  and  by  means  of  a more  frequent  and  vigilant  inspection  of  these 

schools. 


In  1851  Dr.  Townsend,  Bishop  of  Meath,  accepted  a seat  at  the  Board  but 
died  in  the  following  year.  Mr.  Murphy,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Dean  Meyler,  Roman 
Catholic,  also  joined  the  Board  at  this  time.  It  then  consisted  of  six  members  of  Changes  in 
the  Established  Church,  six  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  B”,i 
Unitarian. 

In  the  autumn  of  1850  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  met  in  synod  at  Thurles,  and  the  Synod  of 
decisions  then  taken  are  stated  to  have  increased  the  opposition  to  National  Schools. 
Archbishop  Whately  says : — 1 


1277.  Earl  of  2W*.— Should  you  say,  speaking  generally,  that  the  National  system  has  been  opposed  by 
the  Homan  Catholic  clergy  1 -Not  by  the  majority  of  them ; it  has  been  by  a certain  section  of  them. 

“ 1278.  Has  that  opposition  increased  since  1S50,  when  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  held  ?— Certainly.” 

Before  introducing  the  decrees  of  this  synod  relating  to  National  schools,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  go  back  for  some  years,  and  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  Roman  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  so  far  as  it  has  been  made  public,  in  reference  to  Primary  Edu- 
cation. 

In  1824,  a petition  from  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  was  petition Pariia- 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  the  House  “ to  adopt  such  measures  as  ment  m 1824 
might  promote  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  Ireland  in  the  most 
effectual  manner.”  The  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education  in  Ireland,  appointed  14th 
June,  1824,  open  their  first  report  with  an  extract  from  this  document,  to  “show  the 
opinions  and  views  of  the  petitioners  with  respect  to  the  system  of  public  education  in 
Ireland,  as  affecting  the  children  of  the  Roman  Catholics — 

“The  Petitioners  .beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  submit  to  the  House,  that  hi  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  public  aid 
the  literary  and  religious  instruction  of  youth  are  universally  combined,  and  that  no  system  of  education  t0W1,rd8 
which  separates  them  can  he  acceptable  to  the  members  of  her  communion;  that  the  religious  instruction  of 
youth  in  Catholic  schools  is  always  conveyed  by  means  of  catechistical  instruction,  daily  prayer,  and  the  reading 
of  religious  books  wherein  the  Gospel  morality  is  explained  and  inculcated ; that  Roman  Catholics  have  ever  Roman  Catlio- 
considered  the  reading  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  by  children  as  an  inadequate  means  of  imparting  to  them  lic  c<’ucation  of 
religious  instruction,  as  an  usage  whereby  the  Word  of  God  is  made  liable  to  irreverence,  youth  exposed  to  tliepoor’ 
misunderstand  its  meaning,  and  thereby  not  unfrequently  to  receive  in  early  life  impressions  which  may 
afterwards  prove  injurious  to  their  own  best  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  society  which  they  are  destined 
to  form ; that  when  petitioners  learned,  some  years  past,  that  the  Legislature  had  granted  a considerable  sum 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a well-ordered  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  without  religious 
distinction,  they  conceived  the  strongest  hope  that  the  money  so  granted  would  be  partly  employed  in 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor,  and  that  no  regulations  of  a private  or  partial 
kind  would  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Legislature ; that  such  their  hopes 
and  expectations  have  been  disappointed — the  grant  for  promoting  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  that  for  assisting  the  building  of  schools,  being  subjected  in  their  disbursement  or  application  to 
such  regulations  or  bye-laws  as  rendered  them  nearly,  useless  to  the  Roman  Catholic  poor ; that  the  trustees 
of  the  former  grant  give  aid  only  to  schools  wherein  the  sacred  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  are 
read  by  the  children— a regulation  which  does  not  accord  with  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; 
and  the  latter  grant,  as  the  petitioners  are  informed,  is  applied  generally  only  to  the  building  of  such  schools 
as  are  leased  in  trust  to  the  ordinary,  or  minister,  or  other  ecclesiastical  person  of  the  Established  Religion 
in  the  diocese  or  parish  in  which  such  school  is  situated,  vesting  in  them  by  a special  clause  a power  of 
visitation,  as  well  as  a right  to  appoint  or  to  remove  the  schoolmaster  at  will ; the  petitioners  further 
presume  humbly  to  state,  that  such  clause  operates  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from  such 
schools— the  prelates  and  parochial  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  not  being  deemed  by  Roman  Catholics 
fit  persons  to  whose  control  or  superintendence  the  education  of  their  children  should  be  intrusted ; that 
such  schools,  moreover,  as  well  as  all  others  built  or  partly  built  at  the  public  expense,  are  connected  with 
some  society  whose  rules  and  regulations  are  not  approved  of  by  Roman  Catholics;  the  petitioners  also 
presume  to  observe  that  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  is,  as  the 

1 Lords  Committee,  1854. 

L R 
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petitioners  have  heard  and  believe,  partly  applied  to  the  building  of  schools  subject  to  a like  influence,  and 
to  the  supplying  of  them  with  books,  tracts,  aud  catechisms  such  as  Roman  Catholics  cannot  conscientiously 
make  use  of ; the  petitioners  therefore  deem  it  a duty  to  inform  the  House  that  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of 
Ireland  continue  unprovided  with  school-houses,  schoolmaster's,  or  with  any  such  aids  as  are  necessary  for 
promoting  amongst  them  a well-ordered  system  of  education ; that  the  Parliamentary  grants  are  not  made 
available  to  the  education  of  the  poor  without  religious  distinction,  inasmuch  as  the  societies  or  persons  to 
whom  their  application  has  been  made  or  confided  have  subjected  the  schools  built  by  them,  as  well  as  the 
systems  of  education  promoted  by  them,  to  such  influence  or  regulations  as  render  them  generally  inaccessible 
to  Roman  Catholics ; that  in  all  the  instances  wherein  aid  is  given  by  the  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland  to  schools  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  laws  of  the  society  are 
evaded,  or  combined  with  such  regulations  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  as  are  consistent  with 
the  discipline  of  their  Church  ; that  schools  whereof  the  master  professes  a religion  different  from  that  of  his 
pupils,  or  from  which  such  religious  instruction  as  the  Catholic  Church  prescribes  for  youth  is  excluded,  or  in 
which  books  or  tracts  not  sanctioned  by  it  are  read  or  commented  on,  cannot  be  resorted  to  by  the  children  of 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  threats  and  rewards  have  been  found  equally  unavailing  as  a means  of  inducin'* 
Catholic  parents  to  procure  education  for  their  children  from  such  persons  or  in  such  schools;  that  the 
petitioners  most  humbly  suggest  to  the  House,  that  any  system  of  education  incompatible  with  the  discipline 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  superintended  exclusively  by  persons  professing  a religion  different  from  that  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  cannot  possibly  be  acceptable  to  the  latter,  and  must  in  its  progress  be 
slow  and  embarrassed,  generating  often  distrust  or  discord,  as  well  as  a want  of  that  mutual  good  faith  and 
perfect  confidence  which  should  prevail  between  those  who  receive  benefits  and  those  who  dispense  them.” 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  who  were  T.  F.  Lewis,  J.  L.  Foster,  W.  Grant,  J.  Glassfordr 
and  A.  R.  Blake,  esquires,  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  1S26  a more 
particular  declaration  of  their  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  bishops’  resolutions,  adopted 
January,  1826,  were  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ Having  considered  attentively  a plan  of  national  education  which  has  been  submitted  to  us  : Resolved — 
That  the  admission  of  Protestants  aud  ltoman  Catholics  into  the  same  schools  for  the  purpose  of  literary 
instruction  may,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  allowed,  provided  sufficient  cai-e  be  taken  to  protect  the 
religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  to  furnish  them  with  adequate  means  of  instruction. 

“That  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  protection  to  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  under  such  a system 
of  education,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  master  of  each  school  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  be  a Roman  Catholic ; and  that  in  schools  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
form  only  a minority,  a permanent  Roman  Catholic  assistant  be  employed,  and  that  such  master  and  assistant 
be  appointed  upon  the  recommendation,  or  with  the  express  approval  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the 
diocese  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed ; and  further,  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  be  removed  upon  the 
representation  of  such  bishop.  The  same  rule  to  be  observed  for  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  mistresses  aud 
assistants  in  female  schools. 

“ That  we  consider  it  improper  that  mastei-s  and  mistresses  intended  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Roman 
Catholic  youth,  should  be  trained  or  educated  by,  or  under  the  control  of  persons  professing  a different  faith, 
and  that  we  conceive  it  most  desirable  that  a male  and  female  model  school  shall  be  established  in  each  province 
in  Ireland,  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  such  masters  and  mistresses  for 
the  important  duties  which  they  shall  be  appointed  to  discharge. 

“ That  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  protecting  the  religion  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  the  books 
intended  for  their  particular  instruction  in  religion  shall  be  selected  or  approved  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates, 
and  that  no  book  or  tract  for  common  instruction  in  literature  shall  be  introduced  into  any  school  in  which 
Roman  Catholic  children  are  educated,  which  book  or  tract  may  be  objected  to  on  religious  grounds  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  such  school  is  established. 

“ That,  appointed  as  we  have  been  by  Divine  Providence  to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  Catholic  faith  in 
Ireland,  and,  responsible  as  we  are  to  God  for  the  souls  of  our  flocks,  we  will  in  our  respective  dioceses  withhold 
our  concun-ence  and  support  from  any  system  of  education  which  will  not  fully  accord  with  the  principles 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  resolutions.” 

These  resolutions  were  at  once  communicated  by  Archbishop  Murray  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  and  acknowledged  by  them : — ■ 

“ 41,  North  Cumberland-street,  23rd  January,  1826. 

“ Doctor  Murray  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Commissioner's  of  Education  Inquiry,  as  he  is  desired  by 
the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  now  assembled  in  Dublin  to  submit  to  them  the  enclosed  resolutions,  rela- 
tive to  the  system  of  education  proposed  for  the  poor  of  Ireland.  He  is  further  prayed  to  state  that  it  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  the  prelates  to  be  informed,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  a 
system  of  general  education,  founded  on  the  principles  embodied  in  those  resolutions,  would  bo  likely  to  meet 
their  views  and  receive  their  approbation. 

“ Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry.” 

“ Merrion-street,  26th  January,  1826. 

“ The  Commissioners  of  Education  Inquiry  present  their  compliments  to  Doctor  Murray,  and  have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  his  letter  of  the  23rd  instant,  enclosing  a copy  of  the  resolutions  entered  into  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland,  at  his  house  on  the  21st  instant,  and  stating  that  it  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  prelates  to  be  informed,  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  a system  of 
general  education,  founded  on  the  principles  embodied  in  those  resolutions,  would  be  likely  to  meet  their  views 
and  receive  their  approbation.  As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  report  their  views  only  to  his  Majesty, 
they  must  abstain  from  any  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subjects  contained  in  the  resolutions  which  Doctor 
Murray  has  transmitted  to  them.  , 

“ The  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Murray.”1 

The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  in  1824-25  that  two  teachers 
should  be  employed  in  every  school,  “ one  Protestant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic, 

1 Ninth  Report,  pages  8,  9. 
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to  superintend  separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children/’  and  a selection  made 
“ from  the  Scriptures,  which  might  have  been  generally  acquiesced  in  by  both  persua- 
sions/’were  in  1S31  set  aside  as  “impracticable”  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  at  first  contemplated 
a plan  of  “ combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction,”  but  was  induced  to 
admit  into  this  scheme  as  much  “combined  religious  instruction”  as  the  mixed  commission, 
which  he  instituted,  should  be  unanimous  in  accepting.  Hence  arose  the  Irish  National 
system.  Archbishop  Murray  had  a seat,  at  the  Board,  and  some  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
bishops  concurred  with  His  Grace  in  approving  its  plans.  Other  bishops  condemned 
them.  Under  date  February  22,  1838,  Archbishop  M'Hale  says : — 1 

“ Hitherto  it  has  been  tried  as  a mere  experiment — not,  however,  without  some  of  the  distrust  and  apprehen- 
sion which  the  anomalous  formation  of  the  Board,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  naturally  gave 
rise  to.  _ Let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  present  system  of  education  was  never  hailed  by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
as  a positive  benefit.  Coming  from  a friendly  Government,  anxious  to  confer  a favour,  it  was  tolerated  as 
less  obnoxious  than  the  Kildare-street  Society,  winch  the  Government  was  obliged,  at  length,  to  abandon,  after 
lingering  a baneful  existence  of  near  twenty  years.’’ 

Some  of  the  bishops  certainly  viewed  the  system  more  favourably.  Lord  Chancellor 
Blackburne  gives  an  instance  : — 

“ Upon  the  subject  of  the  approbation  of  the  system  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  I may  refer  to  a very 
accurate  report  which  I have,  published  by  Dean  Bagot,  of  the  proceedings  upon  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
model  school  at  Newry,  and  particularly  the  speech  of  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Dromore  : he  attended,  and  made  a very  excellent  speech.  He  says : ‘ I will  now,  my  Lord,  with  your 
permission,  apply  what  I have  said  to  the  National  system  of  education.  That  system,  my  Lord,  provides — 
First,  the  great  desideratum,  a good  moral  education  for  the  whole  community,  supplying  excellent  class-books, 
excellent  teachers,  and  excellent  inspectors.  Secondly,  it  invites  all  the  youth  of  the  whole  country  into  its 
schools.  Thrdly,  it  takes  care  that  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  suggested  by  the 
law  of  nature,  and  are  admitted  by  all  Christians  of  every  denomination  in  Ireland,  shall  be  diligently 
inculcated  in  its  books  and  by  its  teachers.’’2 

At  length,  in  1840,  these  discussions  led  to  a conference  between  certain  of  the 
bishops  who  supported  different  sides  of  the  question,  and  an  arrangement  was  reached 
with  unanimous  assent.  The  regulations  accepted  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  bishops 
were  at  once  submitted  by  a deputation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Ebrington,  but 
His  Excellency  felt  bound  to  state  that  the  changes  desired  by  the  bishops  could  not  be 
made.  These  transactions  are  thus  related : — 

‘“At  a general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1840,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale  in  the  chair, 

“ ‘ It  was  moved  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  and  seconded  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell,  that  a 
committee  of  three  prelates  favourable,  and  of  three  prelates  unfavourable  to  the  present  mixed  system  of 
education,  be  appointed  to  confer  together,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  arrangement  that  would,  if  possible, 
establish  unanimity  on  the  system  of  combined  education  amongst  the  prelates  of  Ireland. 

“ 1 Thomas  Feeny,  Secretary.’ 

“ ‘ At  a general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  February, 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly  in  the  cliaii', 

“ ‘ It  was  moved  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Coen,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  arrangement  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  above  committee,  consisting  of  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  ICinsellu,  and 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacHale,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr-.  Higgins,  and 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keating,  on  the  other  side,  be  adopted  by  this  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  being  submitted 
to  His  Excellency’s  consideration. 

‘“Thomas  Feeny,  Secretary.’ 

“Then  the  following  document  was  laid  by  four-  of  the  prelates  before  His  Excellency : — 

“ ‘ At  a general  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  held  in  Dublin  on  tbe  14th  of  February, 
1840,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Crolly  in  the  chair,  the  following  arrangement  was  proposed  and  adopted : — 

“ ‘ For  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  diffusing 
the  advantages  of  National  education,  it  was  agreed  on  that  the  subsequent  regulations  be  respectfully 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant : — 

“ ‘ 1st.  That  in  every  National  school  for  the  mixed  education  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  children, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  parish  priest,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish  in 
which  such  school  is  situated,  may  be  a patron  of  said  school,  in  order  that  he  may  prevent  the  appointment 
of  any  teacher  whose  moral  or  religious  conduct  should  be  found  objectionable,  and,  if  necessary,  direct  the 
dismissal  of  such  teacher  from  so  important  a situation. 

“ * 2nd.  That  no  hook  or  tract  whatsoever  for  the  religious  or  moral  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils  shall  be  admitted  into  a National  School  without  the  previous  approbation  of  tbe  four  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  of  Ireland. 

“ ‘ 3rd.  That  in  every  National  school  where  the  pupils  are  all  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  that  diocese,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  pastor  in  whose  parish  the  school  has  been  established, 
as  patrons  of  said  school,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  or  dismiss  the  teacher  or  teachers,  whether  male  or 
female ; and  that  said  bishop  or  pastor  shall  have  access  to  the  school  at  all  times,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  or  moral  instruction  to  the  scholars ; such  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  clergy  themselves,  or  by 
persons  appointed  by  them  for  that  purpose ; and  further,  that  every  book  used  hi  the  school  for  the  religious 
or  moral  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  shall  be  composed  or  selected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  the  diocese. 

1 Letters,  p.  394.  * Lords’  Committee,  1854,  q.  950. 

i.  R 2 


1851. 


Mr.  Stanley  in 
1831  does  not 
adopt  the 
Boyal  Commis- 
sioners’ plan. 


His  plan  is 
differently 

viewed  by 

different 

bishops. 


Bishops  come 
to  agreement 
in  1840; 


present  their 
demands  to  the 
lord  Licute- 
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“ ‘ 4th.  That,  in  future,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  for  the  greater  security  of  their 
religion,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  be  respectfully  requested  to  select  two  lay  Roman  Catholic  members  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education  from  each  of  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces,  and  that,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  each  province,  one  of  their  body  be  appointed  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  by  His  Excellency. 

“ 1 5th.  That  the  lecturer  in  the  Model  Schools  appointed  to  instruct  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  of  National 
schools  in  the  principles  of  religion,  morals,  or  of  history  (which  is  capable  of  being  explained  in  an  irreligious 
or  offensive  manner),  should  be  a Roman  Catholic,  with  satisfactory  testimonials  of  religious  and  moral 
conduct,  signed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  under  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  he  previously  lived. 

“ ‘ Sth.  That  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a model  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  when  the 
funds  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  might  be  found  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  as  such  an  establishment 
would  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system  of  National  education. 

“ ‘ W.  Crolly,  d.d.,  Chairman.’ 

“ To  which  His  Excellency  replied : — 

“'Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend  Sirs — I have  considered  your  memorial  with  the  attention  which 
I am  always  disposed  to  pay  to  any  representation  from  your  respected  body,  and  with  a sincere  desire  to 
secure,  if  I could  consistently  with  what  is  due  to  other  parties,  the  unanimous  co-operation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  in  diffusing  the  advantages  of  a National  education. 

“ ‘ You  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  diffusion  of  these  advantages  on  equal  terms  among  all  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  administered  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature  by  the  National  Board  ; and  that  any  departure  from  that  principle  would  be  a violation  of 
their-  duty  and  a perversion  of  their  trust. 

“‘In  conformity  to  that  principle,  the  National  schools  are  equally  open  to  Christian  children  of  all 
denominations,  and  opportunities  are  equally  afforded  to  their  respective  pastors  to  provide  them  with 
religious  instruction,  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  their  not  attempting  to  interfere  with  any  except  those 
of  their  own  Church. 

“ ‘ The  Board  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  patrons,  who  are  locally  chosen  by  those  persons 
whose  funds  have  been  subscribed  or  whose  land  has  been  given  for  the  establishment  of  schools. 

“‘With  them  rest  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  masters,  over  which  the  Board  exercises  no 
control,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  them  being  morally  as  well  as  intellectually  qualified  for 
tbe  duties  which  they  have  to  perform. 

“ ‘ No  books  are  allowed  to  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  at  the  time  of  joint  instruction,’  except  such  as 
are  published  by  the  Board,  or  such  as  have  been  sanctioned  by  their  authority  in  cases  where  they  are 
provided  by  local  patrons. 

“ ‘The  model  schools  at  Dublin  arc  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners,  subject  to 
their  frequent  inspection — a duty  which  I well  know  is  not  more  assiduously  performed  by  any  portion  of  them 
than  by  those  members  of  your  own  Church  whose  services  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  National 
education,  with  such  honour  to  themselves  and  such  benefit  to  their  country. 

“ ‘This,  surely,  ought  to  be  a sufficient  security  to  yon  that  the  lecturer  appointed  in  these  schools  to  instinct 
the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  the  principles  of  religion,  or  morals,  or  history,  would  never  explain  them  in 
an  irreligious  or  offensive  manner. 

“ ‘In  thus  briefly  setting  before  you  the  manner  in  which,  on  the  chief  points  referred  to  in  your  memorial, 
the  Board  have  carried  out  the  great  principles  of  the  National  system,  I cannot  but  express  my  regret  at  the 
opposition  which  lias  been  given  to  them  by  some  of  your  body;  and  greatly,  indeed,  should  I rejoice  if  that 
opposraon  can  be  removed  by  a closer  examination  or  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  proceedings. 

“ ‘But,  after  the  best  consideration  that  I can  give  to  the  subject,  I am  hound  distinctly  to  state  to  you  that 
no  changes  such  as  you  desire  can,  in  ray  opinion,  he  made  with  advantage  to  the  public,  either  in  the 
coMtituuon  of  that  Board  who  have  hitherto  worked  so  harmoniously  together,  or  iu  the  general  regulations 
under  which  they  have  acted,  and  which  have  enabled  them  successfully  to  make  head  against  all  obstacles, 
and  to  diffuse  more  and  more  widely,  in  each  successive  year,  the  blessings  of  moral  and  intellectual 
unprovement,  founded  on  the  precepts  of  divine  truth,  among  all  religious  denominations  of  the  people  of 


Rome.  . would  seem  that  the  bishops,  though  all  agreed  in  the  memorial  to  the  Lord 

Lieutenant,  still  differed  in  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the  National  system.  Appeal 
was  made  to  Rome,  and  an  answer  dated  16th  January,  1841,  was  returned  by  the 
Cardinal] Prefect  of  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide,  in  a circular  letter  to  the  four 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  of  Ireland,  in  the  following  terms  : — 


Letter  from  the 
Propaganda. 


“ Quantam  negotii  gravitatem  afferret  eucitata  in  Hibernia.  controversin  de  recenti  national!.  ut  vacant 

tioirn  de  Propag.  Fide  respoasum  de  ea  re  tamdin  fuisse  diiatum.  Plenum  enim  Mina  rei  Ami)]  Tua  label 
noutiam,  pemtusque  engmta  tibi  sunt  gravia  omnia  lutionum  momenta,  quae  controversiae  illius  excitandac 
oecamonem  attuleinnt,  quaaque  diuturnam  prorsus  rei  deliberationem  pcstalarunt 

-Nam  S.  Congregationem  magnopere  sollicitam  habere  debuerunt,  cum  din  multumoue  n ,„i  imtitnti 

ImPe“ magnae pecuniae  summam popularibus Hiberniae 

habiW  nmSta  ”“‘“tibu.s  “=™“*  W™,  part™  ttaeptnnti™  rationibus, 

*“P"  ™ Profe™dom.  id  genus  Iruditionis  in  Episcoponim 

sin  ulorum  prudenti  arbitno,  et  reltgiosa  conscientia  esse  relmquendum : quandoquidem  eius  succession  a vieili 

^ibemS°’  * r«  tempoksVmtl £p,Si“r“  LX 

US  • “ Pr°™1"l,“  ”*  “*”■  S-  Congregatio  interim 

“ ScUicet-1'  Lib”»  n°-™  aliquid  sive  advemis  Sacra™  Bibliorum  Canonem,  aut  puritatem, 
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siw  oonta  CiithoKcae  Marine  4mMm»  vel  mm  Scholia  removeti  detoe.  Hoc  Ma  00 

factlius  edict  potest,  quin  null.  Ittcntotnti  systematic  lex  obstat.  2.  Dandam  «,  pvo  ml.  22?  2 “**• 

ptnccepter  normnhs  PaecWo.™  Oatholicoram  it,  dime  religiosn,  moral!,  et  historioa  vel  mtlioUcm  ~ 
vel  utillus  sit.  Nam  cnftoltcum  al,  aeatl.ol.co  Keliguutis  trcdcndoe  method,, n,  vel  Eeligiosom  Hieto 
.been  mdocorun,  eat.  3.  Ttrt.ua  rnulto  ease  ut  literal,, m tmrtummodo  human™  %Hstmnm  £ 
m scholia  jn'omismts,  quam  ut  fundaraentales,  nti  ainnt,  ct  eommtmea  Kcligionis  Chris&me  artic.di 
leatrrcte  tradantur,  reserv.ta  ampin,  sect, a peeuliari  seomnn  crudltioue.  Ita  enin,  earn  pueris  agere  pericw 
lostjm  yalde  vuletnr  4.  General, m ISp, scopes,  et  Parochos  advigilare  oportero,  ne  ex  hoc  lystemate  JLrfk 
Iuatttutioms  poena  Cnthdicis  q, . ami, bet  ob  causam  labes  obveniat,  eoiUdem  etiarn  esse  enixc  enrni  rt  a 
suprcmis  moderatonbus  meltorcm  ,,,  dies  rerun,  ordiuem,  et  conditions.  aeq, dotes  impetrcnt.  Iliad  quooue 
perutUe  fore  eenset  S Cougregatto,  St  loca  ipsa  scltolarum  in  Episcoporum,  vel  Parcel, o, am  potestateac  tlroprio 
jm-e  uianeaiit.  Existimat  _ sinml  permaguae  futurum  esse  utilitatis,  Episcopos  de  turn  grevi  ne-rntm  in 

* ”“m  <I"‘l  «**"»  “*•>  *»«••*•** 

“Denique  optat  S.  Congregatio  lit  deiuceps  Episcopi  aliique  Viri  Ecclesiastic!  abstiiic-uit  a contendendo 
super  bac  controversia  in  publicis  Eplieinendibus,  vel  ejusmodi  aliis  libellis,  lie  Eeligionis  honor  mutua  fanu 
et  chnstnma  chavitas  cum  populi  offensione  laedatur.  » 

“ Haec  Ampl.  Tuae  a me  S.  Congregations  nomine  erant  siguificanda,  ut  per  te  BE.  PP.  Episcopis  Metronoli- 
tauae  Provmciao  tuae  sufiiuganeis  eorumumccntuv.  Quae  vero  suporius  signified  talia  esse  Ampl.  Tua  quoc.ue 
facile  intelliget,  ut  usdem  diligeuter  servatis  ista  in  re  tantno  giuvitatis  iuterea  Religioni  satis1  tranquUti 
ac  juvemlis  aetatis  bono  cousultum  esse  concludenduin  sit.”  1 ’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  answer  passed  no  definitive  judgment  upon  the  National 
system,  but  suggested  precautions,  which  were  in  1S50  adopted  and  repeated  by  the 
bynod  ot  lliurles.  Dean  Meyler  recorded  the  opinion  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  1 

“ 2143  Earl  of  Desart.-I  may  consider  that  you  are  decidedly  in  favour-  of  a united  system  of  education  as 
eitberside0  of  seParate  grants?— I am,  always  taking  into  account  that  there  must  be  no  interference  on 

“ 2144  That  is  the  only  system  which  you  consider  conducive  to  the  prevalence  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  different  creeds  in  Ireland  ? -Yes,  it  is.  I think  the  remark  which  was  made  by  the  sovereim 
Pontiff  when  this  subject  was  discussed  before  him,  was  exceedingly  in  point—-  that  during  the  many  years  of 
the  woikmg  of  the  system,  not  even  an  instance  of  corruption  of  faith  or  morals  has  been  alleged.’’  For  my 
hrVr,rd  110  ‘I041™*  to,  0l»-  Clun-eli,  or  to  any  individuals  of  it,  from  the  system  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education.  In  the  Boavd  itself,  during  the  few  years  I have  been  there,  I have  witnessed 
with  great  pleasure  the  extraordinary  harmony  which  lias  invariably  prevailed.  Being,  I hope,  not  indifferent 
LX™'1  1 me4  w,l4h  J\othiaS  which  was  not  perfectly  congenial  to  my  feelings,  and  to  my 

convictions.  I thought  it  would  have  been  an  expernnent  almost  impossible  to  be  carried  out,  but  I have  seen 
it  realized  for  many  years  most  admirably,  and  I hope  nothing  will  be  done  to  prevent  its  future  success : 
unfortunately,  the  late  contest  which  arose  about  the  books  has  been  to  some  extent  injurious,  but  I hope  there 

U.°  U!,stl11  «u- I'ymg  out  the  system  ; it  is  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be  conferred  upon  Opinion  of 

SvocXl  > ^ eViie  T was,caudl^1^  fld  explained  to  the  late  Pope  by  Archbishop  Murrey,  who  fen-  XVI. 

advocated  it  with  all  that  energy  of  mind  which  he  always  displayed  when  a great  duty  came  before  him 
yielcling  to  no  intimidation,  but  with  pity  disregarding  all  mean  attempts  to  withdrew  him  from  the  advocacy 
of  the  National  system  of  education,  the  Pope,  although  in  the  beginning  he  had  entertained  a very  different 
opinion,  at  length  called  upon  the  bishops  to  thank  the  Government  for  giving  so  much  of  its  wealth  to  the 
education  of  the  poor  children  of  then-  country  ; let  the  system,  he  said,  go  on,  but  be  cautious  against  the  use 
ot  improper  books  ; objections  on  that  ground  having  been  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  system.  1 believe  that 
alter  the  renewed  experience  of  very  many  years  since  the  Pope’s  decision,  not  one  case  can  be  produced  by  any 
child  ” agltat°r  Up0n  4 16  one  side  or  tllQ  o4liei'  iu  which  the  system  has  been  injurious  to  any  one  Catholic 

Archbishop  Whately,  when  under  examination  before  the  lords'  Committee  in  1854 
■was  asked  respecting  the  Statutes -of  Thurles  5 

“ L°yd  Bishop  of  Ossort/.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statutes  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  ?— Yes  I have 

seen  that  particular  portion  which  relates  to  the  National  schools,  not  the  rest.  ' ' 

“ 1280.  Thm  is  a book  pubHshecl  by  authority  containing  them.  It  is  entitled  “ Decreta  Synodi  Plenarim 
f 1f°',  J”s”  Snperiorum.  Eublinii  : Apnd  Jac .S* 

“ The  same  is  delivered  in,  and  the  following  extract  is  read  : 


“ ‘ De  Scholjs  Nationalibus. 

i a 5'  S'.de  se,7.atam  r“P“ta  aystematis  nationalta  eduoationia,'  qua  abatiuu 

definite  proferendo,  et  a nobis  servandum  esse  arbitramur.  Attamen  nostri  muneris  es. 
a euberai?Ba-toe’  -Separatam  ?a4holicffi  juventutis  educationem  esse  omnimode  ei  anteponendam.  AuxilS 
cSoltto  hm  ColHt™'  "*  “!»“*».  <*  jnarto-  aormam  Catiolica  religionia,  prol 

^ aret  lub, sni ar  conspcxtn.ua  Jus  it.  agmtum  nubia  viudicamua.  Si  enii  Caidio 
xatio  cur  Sf  dle“  s?  «4|nvare,  ex  aramo  pubEco,  nt  separata  educatione  sua  juventutis,  nnlla  ext 

k>  cur  erga  ndeles  Hibermse  Cathohcos  similiter  non  agatur. 

nationali?U«h1^-aU;keni  5 facto  3/111110  nobis  hujusmodi  auxilium  denegatur,  et  nonnisi  mediante  svstemai 
omnm^18  ethicatioms  participes  esse  possumus  reddituum  publicorum,  qui  assignantur  educationi^  onorf. 
qua  .millinifi  PericuJosum  evadat,et  pnesertim  pne  oculis  habei 

commendavit  S ? P EpiSCOpiS  ddl,ber,mffi'  omnihua  rei  periculis  et  utiHtatibus  accm-ate  perpensi 

mmenaavit  S.  Congregatio  de  Propaganda  Fide,  litteris  daiis,  die  16  Januarii  1841  P 


Statutes  of 
Thurles 


claim  separate 


1 Lords’  Committee,  1854. 
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but  to  elevate 
mixed  system, 

adopt  cautions 
of  1841; 


condemn  llm 
vesting  of 
schools  in  Corn- 


claim  Catholic 
teachers ; 


and  censorship 
of  religious 

prescribe  a 
creed-regisler, 
and  forbid 
Catholics  to 
attend  Protest- 
ant instruction; 


ask  for  a larger 
number  of 
Catholic  Corn- 


Death 


Archbishop 

Murray, 


and  Bishop 
Townsend. 


XlNKlEBNTlt 

l!F.roRT(1852) 


siiows  average 
attendance  of 


“ ‘ 3.  Hcec  autem  sunt  qu®  consulenda  ihudt. 

“ *1°  Libras  omnes,  qui  noxium  aliqiud  sive  ad  versus  Sacroriun  Biblioruiu  Canoneui,  aut  puritateni,  sive  contra. 
Catholic®  Ecclesi®  doctrinam,  vel  mores  continent,  a scholis  removeri  debere.  Hoc  autem  eo  faeilius  effici  potest, 
quia  nulla  memorati  systematis  lex  obstat. 

“ ' 2°.  Daudam  esse  pro  viribus  operam,  ut  prreceptor  norinalis  predogogorum  Catholicovum  in  classe  religiosa, 
morali  et  historica,  vel  Catholicus,  vcl  nulius  sit.  Nam  Catbolicum  ab  Acatliolico  religionis  tratlend®  metbodmn, 
vel  religiosam  historiam  docevi  indecorum  est. 

« ' 3°.  Tutius  multo  esse  tit  literarum  tautummodo  hutnanarum  magisteviuin  fiat  in  scliolis  promiscuis,  quam 
ut  fundamentales,  ut  ajunt,  et  communes  religionis  Christian®  articuli  restricte  tmclantur,  reservata  singulis 
sectis  peculiari  seorsum  eruditione.  Ita  enirn  cum  pueris  agere  periculosum  valde  videtur. 

“ ‘ 4°.  Generatim  Episcopos  et  Parochos  advigilare  oportere,  ne  ex  hoc  systemate  nationalis  institutionis, 
pueris  Catholicis,  quamlibet  ob  causam,  labes  obveniat;  eorumdem  etiam  esse,  enixe  curare,  ut  a supremis 
modevatoribus,  meliorem  iudiesrenimordinem,etconditiones®quioresimpetrent.  Illudquoqueperutileforecenset 
Sacra  Congregatio,  si  loca  ipsa  scholarum,  in  Episcoporum,  vel  Parochoruin  potestale,  ac  proprio  jure  manerent. 
Existimat  simul  permagn®  futurnm  esse  utilitatis,  Episcopos  de  tam  gravi  negotio  in  provincialibus  synodis 
invicem  stepe  conferre.  Si  autem  quid  adversutn  accidet,  sedes  Apostolica  certior  facienda  sedulo  est,  ut  ipsa 
simul  provident. 

“‘4.  His  monitis  inlirerentes  improbandam  censemus  regulam  nuper  a Commissionariis  latam  vi  cujus  pro- 
hibetur  ne  aliquid  auxilii  pr®beatur  ad  erigendas  scholas  et  eas  supellectili  informandas  nisi  in  ipsorum  potestate 
ac  jure  proprio  constituantur  loca  ipsa  scholarum.  Hanc  regulam  plurimum  obstare  quominus  schol®  erigantur 
a Catholicis  patet ; earn  itaque  a guberuio  statim  rescindi  rei  Catholic®  quaxn  maxime  interest. 

« « 5.  Inhibemus  Catholicis  penes  quos  sunt  loca  scholarum  qu®,  antequam  h®c  rcgula  ad  efibetum  perducta 
fuit,  erect®  erant,  ne  ea  ad  Commissionarios  transferant.  Quod  impensas  procurandis  et  reparandis  redibus  et 
supellectili  scholarum  supplend®  necessarias,  putamus  eas  omnino  a Commissionariis  esse  faciendas,  etiam 
Catholicis,  quorum  fidei  loca  scholarum  committentur  aut  commissa  sunt,  jus  et  possessionem  eorumdem 
retincutibus. 

“ 1 G.  Periculosum  esse  censemus  liberis  Catholicis,  si  scholas  adeant  quibus  soli  Protestantes  prresunt ; 
ideoque  omnino  necesse  est  ad  tutam  eorurn  educationem  ut  in  singulis  ab  iis  frequentaudis  adait  saltern  unus 
Catholicus  ludim agister  aut  magistra. 

“ ‘ In  sebolis  ubi  major  pars  puerorum  vel  puellarum  Catbolica  esset,  oportet  ludiinagistrum  vel  magistram  prin- 
cipaliorem  esse  Catbolicum.  Hos  autem  solos  Catholicos  sebolis  prrefici  mandamus  qui  ab  ordinario  probati  fuerint. 

“ ‘ 7.  Oportet  libros,  etiam  in  litteris  humanis  docendis,  adhibendos  sive  in  scholis  communibus,  sive  in  scholis 
normalibus  quo  Catholici  conveniunt,  approbari  ab  Ordinario.  Episcopi  soli  censendi  sunt  judices  respectu 
librorum  qui  in  religiosa  educatione  juventutis  Catholic®  adkibentur. 

“ ‘ 8.  In  sebolis  singulis  quas  frequentant  Catholici,  habeatur  liber  in  quo  inscribautur  eorurn  nomina  et  religio, 
et  ludimagistri  teueautur  impedire  ne  Catholici  intersint  religios®  cuicumque  exercitationi  qu®  liabcatur  a 
ministro  Protestante  vel  ab  alio  qnocumque  quern  pastor  Catholicus  non  approbaverit.  Sit  autem  pastoris  ex 
officio  invigilare  ne  aliquid  religioni  Catholic®  adversum  in  sebolis  hujusmodi  accidat,  ct  si  aliqnid  vcl  in  libris, 
vel  in  discipliua  tradita,  vel  in  ratione  agendi  eorurn  qui  scholis  prreficiuntur,  detexerit,  de  quo  opportunum 
judicavertt  apud  Commissionarios  reclamare,  omnino  necessariiun  est  ejus  reclamationes  utpote  Patris  Spirit- 
ualis  alumnomm  esse  excipiendas. 

“ ‘ Nullomodo  in  iis  qu®  attinent  historiam,  religionem,  aut  moralia  iustituantur  Catholici  a Protestantibus. 

“‘9.  Permitti  minime  potest  Professorem  Histori®  Protostantem  abbinc  in  scliola  quacumque  normali 
Iudimagistros  Catholicos  Historiam  doccre.  His  cautelis  permissis,  et  ad  effectual  a guberuio  ct  Commissionariis 
perductis,  adkuc  nccesse  erit  proportionem  requiorem  servare  quam  hue  usque  servata  est  in  designandis  Com- 
uiissionariis  Catholicis.  Duin  enirn  lii  numero  longe  sunt  inferiores  Protestantibus  in  Consilio  Supremo  (Board) 
longe  maxima  pal’s  puerorum  et  puellarum  pro  quorum  educatione  institutum  est,  Catbolica  est. 

‘“10.  Hcec  autem  quo  felicius  effectual  sortiantur,  volumus  ut  fratres  nostri  venerabiles  Archiepisco])i 
nomine  nosteo  Guberuio  ea  nota  faciant,  et  apud  illud  enixe  agant,  ut  eisdem  systema  nationalis  educationis 
accommodetui’.’  ” 


These  decrees  afford  an  authoritative  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  in  1S30. 

The  Report  records  its  losses  in  1S52  : — 

“During  the  present  year,  1852,  we  have  had  to  lament  the  death  of  two  of  our  most  valued  colleagues. 
The  one  was  Archbishop  Murray,  who  died  on  the  26th  of  February ; the  other  was  Dr.  Townsend,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Meath,  whose  death  took  place  on  the  lGth  of  September. 

“ Archbishop  Murray,  so  long  the  ornament  of  his  Church  and  country,  was  one  of  our  original  members ; 
and  our  success  has  been  greatly  owing  to  his  constant  presence  among  us,  aud  to  the  confidence  reposed  by  the 
members  of  Ms  Church  in  Ms  great  sense,  expenence,  and  integrity.  He  was  strongly  convinced  that  our 
system  was  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on  the  people  of  Ireland ; and  one  of  the  last  acts  which 
preceded  the  close  of  Ms  life  was  to  assist,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years,  at  a meeting  of  our  Board." 

“Dr.  Townsend,  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath,  who,  though  but  recently  appointed  a Commissioner,  had  long 
been  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  zealous  supporters.  He  has  been  withdrawn  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
at  a time  when  bis  attachment  to  our  cause  would  have  been  more  than  ever  serviceable  to  it.” 


The  nineteenth,  report  is  dated  12th  August,  1853.  As  promised  in  the  previous 
report  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  is  now  first  given,  with  other  particulars, 
in  the  following  table : — 

“Table  showing  the  total  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  each  Province,  on  the  31st  December,  1852,  with 
the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  half  year  ending  30th  September,  1852.;  also  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  same  period. 

PBOVIXCE8. 


No.  of  schools, 

No.  on  the  rolls  on  30th  September,  1852, 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  half  year  ending  30th 
September,  1852, 


Ulster.  Munster.  Leinster.  Connaught.  Total. 


1,892  1,167  1, 

151,304  173,020  141, 

72,679  98,396  72, 


176 

640 

4,875 

942 

73,954 

540,310 

131 

36,800 

280,005 
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The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  and  in  the  first  division  of  the 
third  class  have  again  been  raised  : — 

, “ The  scale  salnrifs  to  our  teachers  in  their  several  classes  and  divisions,  from  the  1st  of  April 
1852,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — " ’ 


(’  1st  division, 

First  class,  . < 2nd  do. 

( 3rd  do. 
f 1st  division, 
l 2nd  do. 

/ 1st  division, 

\ 2nd  do. 

Probationers,  ... 

Assistant  teachers,  if  qualified  for  probationary  class  only, 
Do.,  if  qualified  for  anydivision  of  a higher  class, 

.Mistresses  to  teach  needlework, 


Second  class, 
Third  class, 


Males. 

£3G 


20 

18 


Females. 

£25 

22 

19 

17 

16 

15 

13 

10 

10 


In  this  Report  reference  is  made  to  serious  differences  at  the  Board,  to  the  resolutions 
ultimately  taken  upon  questions  at  issue,  and  to  consequent  changes  of  members  all 
which  belong  more  properly  to  the  following  year. 

v tr  1£tely*  the  8t.h  of  July)  passed,  after  very  long  consideration,  two  important  resolutions 

whreh  aithough  not  adopted  during  the  year  1852,  we  think  it  right  to  announce  on  the  present  occasion. 

First  that  we  have  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  us,  a work  entitled  * Lessons  on  the  Truth  announces 
of  Christianity , and  from  tlie  list  of  books  sanctioned,  hut  not  published  by  us,  another  work,  namely  'withdrawal  of 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.’  The  first  was  introduced  in  1838;  the  second  in  184’  Archhish°P 
Secondly,  that  we  have  amended  our  Eighth  Rule,  Section  II.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  thus  expressed  ‘ 

i “3: 23c  C°?™issi0n??  do  not  “?ist  on  the  ‘ Scripture  Lessons,’  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Troth  of  Christianity  ’ or 
book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  m any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  durins 
the  tune  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of 
religions  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it,  may  use  these  hooks,  or  not,  as  they  think  proper.” 

“ As  altered,  it  is  as  follows  : — . 

' change  m 

“The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  ‘ Scripture  Lessons,’  or  hook  of  ‘ Sacred  Poetry  ’ being  read  in  onv  Rule  8‘ 
of  the  National  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business  (durino-  which 
all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend)  in  any  school  attended  by 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  road  by  their  children.  J 

“ In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose 

either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions  : 1 1 ’ 

“ lsfc-  That  110  cllild>  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  shall  be  required,  directly  or  indirectly  to  be  present 
at  such  reading.  •"  1 

“ 2nd.  That  in  order  that  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  hooks 
above  specified,  public  notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  letters  in  the  time 

table  of  the  school— that  there  shall  be  a sufficient  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  school  business 
aud  the  commencement  of  such  reading  ; and  that  the  teacher  shall  immediately,  before  its  commencement 
announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire  ’ 

“ 3rd.  That  in  every  such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  sufficient  time 
devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading 
of  the  books  may  enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  school-room.’’  ° 

“We  shall  not  enter  into  the  various  reasons  which  have  influenced  different  members  of  the  Board  in 
coming  to  the  decision  we  have  stated  on  these  two  questions. 

“ With  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Troth  of  Christianity,’  and  the  ‘ Introductory 
Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,’  we  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that  these  books  may  still  be  used  (though  no 
longer  supplied  by  us)  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction.  v ' 8 

With  reference  to  Rule  8,  as  now  amended,  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  « Scripture  Lessons  ’ and  hook  of 
Sacred  Poetry,  may,  in  like  manner,  he  used  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction  aud 
also  during  the  hours  of  combined  instruction  (when  children  of  all  religious  denominations  are  required  to 
attend),  unless  the  use  of  them  be  objected  to  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of  the  children  In  such 
case  the  use  of  these  books  is  prohibited,  except  under  the  conditions,  and  at  the  time  specified  in  the  amended 
rfe-namely,  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business.  Under  the  rale,  as  it  was  previously  expressed 
the  ‘Scripture  Lessons,'  and  the  book  of  ‘Snored  Poetiy,'  when  objected  to  by  any  of  the  oaientaoi 
^d«isof  the  children  in  attendance,  could  only  be  read  during  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religious 

‘‘We  have  this  day  received  official  information  that  Your  Excellency  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  the 
Eight  Eev.  William,  Lord  . Bishop  of  Limerick,  the  Eight  Hop.  John  Hatchdl,  and  Moiitifort  Longfold  eso 
tobe  Commissroners  of  National  Education  m Ireland,  in  the  room  of  three  members,  whose  rethimeit  , 

Irom  our  Board  we  most  deeply  deplore,  viz.,  His  iai-i.—  f - _ ' 

Greene,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  Blackburne.” 

A brief  recapitulation  will  elucidate  the  course  of  events.  Mr.  Stanley  oritrinallv  , ..  ' 
designed  his  New  Plan  of  primary  education  to  be  a system  of  combined  literary  and  * 

But  ¥0re  ^ JSS“  of  the  ““-riMion,  he  was  JSSKSL 
induced  to  admit  into  his  plan  as  much  combined  religious  instruction  as  the  Com  tiou-’’ 
missioners  ““S**  unanimous  in  accepting.  Under  this  sanction  three  books 
ot  combined  religious  instruction  were  adopted,  and  unanimously  approved  bv 
tde  original  Commissioners  for  use  in  National  schools  at  the  time  of  general 
hterary  and  moral  instruction.  These  books  were,  the  Scripture  Extracts  the  Baaed 
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Poetry,  and  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  The  Lessons  had  been  altered 
by  Mr.  Carlile  from  a work  by  Archbishop  Whately,  and  had  then  been  published 
by  the  Board.  Dr.  Whately’s  work  in  its  original  shape,  containing  passages  to  which 
Archbishop  Murray  had  objected,  was  admitted  upon  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  but 
not  published  by  the  Board,  and  in  that  shape  it  bore  the  title  of  "Evidences  of  the 
Truth  of  Christianity.”  Further,  Archbishop  Whately  wrote  a work  called  “ Sequel 
to  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,”  which  contained  a great  deal  of  contro- 
versial matter,  and  was  neither  published  nor  sanctioned  by  the  Board. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  the  Board  it  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  Carlile,  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  the  Inspectors,  under  instructions  from  the  Board,  recommended  the 
introduction  of  these  works  of  combined  religious  instruction  into  National  schools ; 
hut,  shortly  after  the  Parliamentary  inquiries  of  1837,  an  Inspector  was  reprimanded 
for  pressing  the  use  of  the  Scripture  Extracts  in  a school,  the  other  Inspectors  were 
directed  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  and  in  the  sixth  report,  for  1839,  the  Commissioners 
put  forth  a statement  to  the  following  effect : — 

“We  by  no  means  insist  on  having  the  Scripture  Extracts,  published  by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of 
the  National  schools,  nor  would  we  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction 
in  any  school  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  them ; in  such  case  we  should 
prohibit  the  use  of  them  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  parties  giving  it  might  use 
them  or  not  as  they  should  think  proper.” 

This  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Eighth  Rule.  The  passage  quoted  formed  a part 
of  the  report  for  1839,  but  as  a rule  it  first  appears  in  the  code  of  1843,  with  the  omis- 
sion of  the  second  “ any  ” before  “ children.”  The  report  has  “ any  school  attended 
by  any  children  whose  parents  object the  rule  '•  any  school  attended  by  children 
whose  parents  object;”  and  a point  was  raised  upon  the  omission  of  the  second  "any.” 
The  Secretary1  states  the  circumstances  of  the  adoption  of  the  eighth  rule  : — 
as  described  by  “ 33.  Chairman. — Will  you  state  tlie  date  when  it  became  a rule,  and  also  the  words  of  the  rule! — It  first 
At,  appears  as  a rule  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  report  for  1843,  which  was  not  published  till  1844.  Previously 

to  the  publication  of  the  report  in  1843,  a committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  examine  the  rules  ; they 
sat  several  days,  and  took  into  consideration  every  rule  seriatim  ; no  discussion  took  place  at  the  committee 
with  reference  to  that  particular  rule. 

“34.  Lord  Monteayle  of  Brandon. — Who  were  present? — I cannot  recollect  the  names  of  all  the  member's 
who  were  present ; but  I distinctly  remember  that  Mr.  Blake  was  one.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  not ; 
he  seldom  or  never  attended  committees. 

“ 35.  Viscount  Hutchinson. — Will  your  records  euable  you  to  state  who  were  present  at  the  committee  upon 
that  occasion  1 — Probably  tire  minutes  of  the  Board  will  enable  me  to  give  this  information.  During  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  on  that  committee,  this  particular  rule,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  embodied 
in  the  general  code  of  regulations,  did  not  come  under  special  consideration  ; nor  do  I recollect  that  there  was 
any  discussion  upon  it.  The  rule  was  inserted  as  a matter  of  course.  The  rules,  as  then  revised,  passed  the 
Board  and  were  printed.  The  following  are  the  words  in  which  that  rule  is  expressed  ; it  will  be  found  at 
paragraph  10,  page  243  : — ‘The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity,  or  book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  do  they  allow  them  to 
be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  In  such  cas.e  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them  except  at  the 
times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  books  or  not  as  they  think  proper.’  ” 

It  is  material  to  observe  that  the  report  for  1839  was  written  by  Mr.  Blake,  who 
also  framed  the  eighth  rule  in  1843.  Mr.  Cross  says  : — 

“ S3.  Earl  of  Derby. — By  whom  arc  the  draft  reports  framed  ? — All  the  drafts  of  the  reports  were  prepared 
for  several  years  by  Mr.  Blake ; but  after  his  death  it  has  devolved  upon  me,  in  the  first  instance,  to  draw  up 
the  report,  principally  as  regards  the  educational  statistics.  And  then  any  special  passages  bearing  upon  im- 
portant points  are  written,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners,  by  the  resident  Commissioner.  The  rough 
draft  reports  are  sent  round,  when  finished,  to  the  Commissioners,  and  corrected  or  altered  by  them  before  they 
are  finally  passed. 

“ 84.  Can  you  state  by  whom  that  paragraph  in  the  report  for  the  year  1839  was  framed? — I cannot  have 
any  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  Mr.  Blake  : he  used  to  write  all  the  reports  at  that  time. 

“ 85.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.— But  the  report  was  sent  round  to  all  the  Commissioners  after  it  had 
been  so  prepared  by  Mr.  Blake  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it ; it  was  my  duty  to  see  that  the  usual  practice  was 
followed. 

“ 8C.  And  it  met  with  their  unanimous  approval  ?— I did  not,  at  the  time,  hear  any  dissent  from  it-. 

“ 87.  Earl  of  Hurrowby. — Is  the  report  discussed  at  the  Boai'd  ? — It  is  usually. 

“ 83.  But  you  think  that  that  report  was  not  discussed? — What  I wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  is  this, 
that  the  report  itself  was  before  the  Commissioners,  and  it  might  have  led  to  general  discussion  ; but  there  was 
no  discussion,  that  I can  recollect,  with  regard  to  that  particular  paragraph. 

“ Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. — As  Mr.  Blake  was  the  person  who  framed  the  rule  afterwards,  do  not  you  thiuk 
that  the  rule  had  the  same  meaning  as  the  paragraph  in  the  report?— Certainly,  according  to  the  literal 
acceptation  of  the  words.” 

Mr.  Blake  also  drafted,  in  1840,  a letter  which,  is  accepted  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
report  of  1839  and  the  eighth  rule  of  1843.  Mr.  N.  L.  Tottenham  had  complained, 
under  date  27th  August,  1840,  that  an  Inspector,  in  consequence  of  some  objection  made 

1 Mr.  Cross,  before  Lords’  Committee  of  1854. 
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to  the  “ Scripture  Extracts”  and  “ Sacred  Poetry,”  directed  them  not  to  be  used  during  rasa 
the  hours  of  secular  instruction.  The  Board  replied  in  the  following  terms  — ' 

“ »f  Education  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  respecting  the  ,„a  th.  i.to 

use  of  tlie  Sonptuie  Extracts  and  ‘Sacred  Poetry’  in  National  schools.  In  reply,  we  are  directed  to  to  Mr.  Totten- 
state  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  upon  having  them  read  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  ham- 
guardians  object  to  them,  nor  can  they  sanction  any  compulsion  for  the  purpose.  But  the  patrons  of  any 
school  who  fhmk  proper  may  have  them  read  on  the  opening  or  immediately  before  the  closing  of  the  school 
provided  no  children  shall  be  required  then  to  attend  against  the  will  of  their  parents  or  guardians." 


“ 77.  Lord^nZrossaw— You  have  stated  that  the  draft  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Tottenham  upon  that  occasion 
was  in  Mr.  Blake  s own  handwriting  ?-On  referring  to  the  original  letter,  which  I have,  I found  that  the 
answer  was  written  by  Mr.  Blake,  and  it  is  still  preserved  amongst  the  records  of  the  office.”1 


Since  the  same  Commissioner  unquestionably  wrote  the  report  of  1839,  the  letter  of 
1840,  and  the  rule  of  1843,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  meanino-  of  the 
three  documents  is  identical,  and  to  read  what  may  be  obscure  in  the  rule  or  letter  by 
the  light  of  the  clear  declarations  of  the  report.  Among  the  Commissioners,  however, 
in  1852-3  a serious  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  eighth  rule. 

In  IS 49,  when  the  district  model  school  at  Clonmel  was  opened  under  the  exclusive  nooks  of  com- 
control  of  the  Board,  the  two  Head  Inspectors  who  were  intrusted  with  the  preliminary  bined  re%ious 
arrangements  ascertained  that  the  parents  and  guardians  of  many  intended  scholars 
would  object  to  the  Scripture  Extracts  and  the  Christian  Evidences.3  Acting,  therefore  7deI 
upon  the  eighth  rule,  they  did  not  insist  on  the  introduction  of  these  worn  into  the 
model  school,  but  prohibited  the  use  of  them  except  at  the  times  of  religious 
instruction.  The  fact  was  known  to  two  of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Macdonnell  and  Mr. 

0 Ferrall,  who  attended  at  the  opening  of  the  model  school;  but  Archbishop  Whately 
learned  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  summer  of  1852,  and  immediately  protested.  His 
Grace  says  : — 3 


“ I was  so  indignant  at  the  irregular  usurpation  of  authority  that  had  taken  place,  that  I did  not  even  wait 
tdl  my  return  to  Dublin,  but  I wrote  off  instantly,  the  very  same  hour  in  which  I ascertained  the  fact,  a letter  ' 
to  the  Board  to  complain  of  this  unauthorized  departure  from  our  rules,  and  to  ask  how  it  could  possibly  have  * 
taken  place  without  a regular  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  at  a special  meeting  summoned  for  the 
express  purpose.  I wrote,  not  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  step  which  had 
been  taken,  but  merely  speaking  of  gross  usurpation  of  anthoiity  which  had  taken  place. 

“1080.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Will  you  state  the  terms  in  which  you  wrote  upon  that  occasion  1 — The  passage  in 
the  letter  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  my  address.  ^ 

“ The  same  is  read,  as  follows : — « jgt  1552. 

“ Visited  Clonmel  model  school I find  that  all  the  books  published  by  the  Board  are  not  used  r. 

the  Scripture  Extracts  and  the  ‘Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity ’ being  excluded.  It  appeals  to  me 
most  important  that  in  all  the  schools  of  which  we  ai-e  the  patrons,  viz.,  the  model  schools,  all  our  books  should 
bo  read.  The  inference  naturally  to  be  drawn  from  this  not  being  done  is,  either  that  we  are  insincere  in 
recommending  books  wliich  we  prove  by  our  conduct  we  do  not  think  well  of,  or  else  that  we  suffer  this  or  that 
person  to  usurp  our  power  and  dictate  to  us.  I have  no  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  this,  and  very  unpleasantly. 
We  never  compel  any  patron  to  use  a book  he  does  not  like,  or  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  any  (sanctioned  by 
ns)  which  he  does  like  ; and  we  should  exercise  the  same  right  where  we  are  patrons. 

“ Rd.  Dublin.” 


Baron  Greene,  who  had  joined  the  Board  in  1838,  and  Lord  Chancellor  Blackburn e,  who 
was  appointed  a Commissioner  upon  16th  June,  1852,  supported  the  view  of  Archbishop  nmi°cimSor 
Whately,  that  “ the  model  schools  being  schools  of  which  the  Board  itself  was  the  patron,  fulaCouUhim 
all  the  Board’s  books  were  to  be  used  in  them  as  a thing  of  course,  or  else  they  could  SUPI,°r 
not  have,  answered  the  purpose  of  model  schools.  They  were  to  he  as  much  as  possible 
a fac-simile  of  the  central  model  school,  in  which  every  book  was  used  that  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board.”  Hereupon  arose  two  fundamental  questions  which  might  never 
have  been  mooted  had  not  the  Board  taken  upon  itself  the  management  oi  schools. 

The  first  question  related  to  the  eighth  rule,  by  the  literal  meaning  of  which  the  parents  0 « 
or  guardians  of  any  children  who  objected  to  the  Board’s  hooks  of  combined  religious 
instruction  might  exclude  them  from  school  during  the  time  of  general  instruction ; and  Eule  Via’ 
the  second,  question,  on  the  other  side,  raised  doubts  about  the  sanction  under  which 
the  Board’s  books  of  combined  religious  instruction  had  been  adopted.  Lord  Grey’s 
Government  had  permitted  the  introduction  of  such  books,  as  an  experiment,  and  upon 
the  condition  that  the  Commissioners  were  unanimous  in  approving  them.  The  approval  ami  approval 
01  Archbishop  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake,  the  two  Homan  Catholic  members  of  the  original  °fCommis. 
Commission  may  be  assumed.  . But  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr.  Blake  had  now  been  succeeded  “• 
by  six  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  who  were  far  from  unanimous  in  approving  the 
books  of  combined  religious  instruction.  Master  Murphy4  emphatically  condemned  MasterMurphy 


8838.  Chairman. — Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  recent  exclusion  of  the  ‘ Christian  Evidences  ’ and 
tue  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  ’? — I moved  the  exclusion  of  them. 


“ Christian 
Evidences" 


1 Lords’  Committee,  1854.  > Ibid.  e|.  2294.  ■ Lords’  Committee,  1854.  • Oil, 
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1853. 


Archbishop 


complains  of 
Archbishop 
Whately's 
Sequel. 


“ 8839.  On  what  grounds? — I moved  the  exclusion  of  the  ‘ Christian  Evidences ’ (Parker’s  book),  because  T? 
considered  much  of  that  book  quite  opposed  to  Catholic  teaching  and  doctrine  in  essential  matters,  and  I had 
ascertained  that  such  was  the  almost  universal,  if  not  the  universal  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  the  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland. 

“ 8840.  Did  your  wish  to  exclude  that  book  arise  from  any  new  circumstances  which  had  arisen,  or  did  you 
regret  that  it  had  ever  been  introduced  ? — I regretted  that  it  had  ever  been  introduced ; my  attention  was 
drawn  to  it  by  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  stated  to  me  that  it  was  a most  objectionable  book,  and 
entirely  subversive  of  Catholic  teaching  and  faith.  I then  read  it  for  the  first  time,  and,  having  applied  my 
own  judgment  to  it,  I was  satisfied  that  it  was  a book  of  that  character.  I therefore  thought  that  its 
introduction  or  continuance  was  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Board,  as  previously  avowed,  and  as 
announced  in  their  reports,  and  that  it  was  not  right  towards  Catholics,  or  towards  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
body  whose  children  were  taught  in  the  schools,  to  permit  such  a book  to  appear  upon  the  list  of  books 
recommended  by  a body  of  Commissioners,  of  whom  some  were  Roman  Catholics. 

“8841.  Did  you  consider  it  a variation  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission  in  1828? — I did, 
certainly;  in  the  9th  Report,  page  1S6,  I find  this  passage  : ‘The  public  money  which  the  Board  has  to 
administer,  is  taken  from  persons  of  all  communions,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Board  is  required  only  for  books 
to  be  used  in  the  instruction  which  persons  of  different  religious  denominations  are  to  receive  together.  It 
appears  to  be  a recommendation  of  the  Board,  and  not  an  objection  to  it,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  give  its 
sanction  to  any  books  to  be  used  for  the  instruction,  in  common,  of  persons  of  different  communions,  which 
would  enforce  the  religious  views  of  some,  in  opposition  to  those  of  others.’  In  the  11th  Report,  page  266, 
they  say,  ‘ We  venture  to  express  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  no  such  plan,  however  wisely  and  unexception- 
ably  contrived  in  other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this  country  unless  it  be  explicitly 
avowed  and  clearly  understood  as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb 
the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.’  I may  say  that  a Presbyterian  member 
of  the  Board,  upon  discussions  on  former  occasions,  and  upon  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  which  resulted  in 
the  exclusion  of  this  book,  stated  distinctly  his  opinion  that  the  book  in  question  was  an  essentially  Protestant 
book.  Being  therefore  an  essentially  Protestant  book,  I considered  that  its  use  in  the  schools  during  any 
period  of  combined  instruction,  would  be  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  Board,  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  1 influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  description  of  Christians.’ 

“ 8842.  Lord  Ardrossan. — How  do  you  account  for  Archbishop  Murray  having  approved  of  and  sanctioned 
that  book  ? — I cannot  find  any  trace  whatever  of  Dr.  Murray  having  approved  of  or  sanctioned  that  book ; on 
the  contrary,  so  far  as  I have  been  enabled  to  discover,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  or  sanction  that  book.  That  book,  in  its  present  shape,  or  something  very  near  it,  was  originally  proposed 
as  a book  to  be  used  by  the  Board,  in  combined  instruction.  It  was  objected  to  by  Dr.  Murray,  mainly  cn 
account,  as  I believe,  of  the  two  first  chapters  in  it.  It  was  then  submitted  to  linn  for  revision,  and  he  procured 
those  passages  to  be  expunged,  and  the  name  of  the  hook  changed,  and  called  the  1 Lessons  on  the  Truths  of 
Christianity.’  This  latter  book,  which  was  adopted  and  published  by  the  Board,  excludes,  in  a very  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  all  the  objectionable  matter  which  appealed  in  the  other  book.  This  being  the  case,  I 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  far  it  appeared  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  or  from  anything  I 
could  hear  from  other  quarters,  that  Dr.  Murray  had  approved  of  what  would  appear  to  me,  under  the 
circumstances  I have  stated,  to  be  a strange  recommendation,  namely,  that  this  book  from  which  ho  had  those 
passages  deliberately  expunged,  should  be  adopted,  and  put  upon  the  list  of  recommended  books.  I could  find 
no  trace  of  any  direct  approval  on  his  part.  The  drafts  of  reports,  without  any  appendix,  are  first  submitted 
to  each  Commissioner,  they  are  then  considered  at  a meeting  of  the  Board ; when  approved  of  they  are 
published,  with  an  appendix  to  each,  which  has  been  arrauged  by  the  resident  Commissioner,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Secretaries.  In  the  body  of  any  of  the  published  reports,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
Parker’s  edition  as  a recommended  book  ; ancl  I have  never  found,  nor  can  I ascertain  that  Dr.  Murray  ever 
approved  of  the  recommendation,  or  re-introductiou  of  a book,  as  a secondary  book,  to  which  he  objected 
originally  as  a primary  book.  I understand  it  was  represented  to  the  Board,  on  the  occasion  when  that 
book  was  introduced  (on  which  occasion  it  appears  Dr.  Murray  was  not  present),  that  Protestants  might  wish 
to  use  Parker’s  edition  in  preference  to  the  other,  and  upon  that  ground,  the  strange  anomaly  was  introduced  of 
having  two  essentially  different  editions  of  the  same  book,  one  of  which  was  deemed  objectionable,  and  had 
been  already  objected  to  appearing  upon  the  lists  of  the  Board. 

“8843.  Was  not  Dr.  Murray  a constant  attendant  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  did  not  he  take  great 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  it  ? — I believe  so. 

“ 8844.  How  could  this  book  have  been’  constantly  recommended  in  reports  issued  by  the  Commissioners 
without  his  approval  ? — There  is  no  direct  approval  of  it,  as  far  as  I can  see ; the  inference,  no  doubt,  exists, 
that  he  may  have  seen  this  in  the  list  of  recommended  books,  if  he  read  all  the  appendices  to  the  reports.  I 
cannot  say  whether  he  did  or  did  not. 

“ 8845.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. — For  what  purpose  do  you  think  Dr.  Murray  hacl  certain  passages  expunged ; 
was  it  to  render  the  book  fit  for  the  education  of ’Protestants,  or  fit  for  use  in  common  education  ? — Fit  for 
use  in  common  education. 

“ S846.  After  those  passages  were  expunged  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  regarded  it  as  unobjectionable  for 
common  education  ? — Certainly ; but  I have  been  hitherto  dealing  with  Parker’s  edition.  The  Lessons  on 
the  Truth  of  Christianity  are  quite  a different  hook.  When  the  objectionable  chapters  and  passages  referred  to 
were  expunged,  I believe  Dr.  Murray  considered  the  book  so  altered  as  one  fit  for  use  in  common 
education. 

“884/.  Is  not  it  the  fact  that  the  book  published  by  Parker  underwent  certain  modifications,  in  order  to 
remove  the  objections  made  by  Dr.  Murray  ? — I never  heard  so ; I was  asked  in  a previous  question  whether 
there  hod  been  any  newly  discovered  matter,  which  led  me  afterwards  to  object  to  Parker’s  edition  being 
included  among  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Board.  My  answer  is  this  : It  appears  that  after  Parker’s 
edition  had  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Board,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  published 
another  book,  called  ‘Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship,  being  a sequel  to  the  Lessons 
on  the  Christian  Evidences,  by  the  same  author.’  I have  examined  the  second  part  of  that  book,  and  I can 
confidently  state  that  there  is  scarcely  a single  tenet,  doctrine,  or  institution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
which  is  not  broadly  condemned  in  it ; for  example,  the  unity  of  the  Church  ; the  infallibility  of  the  Church ; 
the  universality  of  the  Church ; the  sacrament  in  one  kind ; the  distribution  of  the  sacraments ; the  Apostolical 
succession  ; what  is  there  called  Saint-worship,  and  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  doctrine  of  con- 
fession and  absolution,  called  the  power  of  the  priest  to  forgive  sins ; death-bed  salvation  ; tradition  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scriptures ; prayers  for  the  dead ; the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  its  denial  of  the 
right  to  exercise  private  judgment,  and  various  other  matters  ; all  of  which  are  strongly  commented1' on  and 
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denounced  in  this  book;  a hook  purporting  to  be  a Sequel  to  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  by  the  same  1953 

author,  which  appeared  on  the  list  of  books  recommended  by  the  Commissioners,  amongst  whom  were  live  ' 

Roman  Catholics.  Although  it  may  have  been,  and  I believe  was  done  with  the  best  possible  intentions,'  and 
although  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had,  of  course,  a perfect  right  to  publish  such  a book  for  Protestants,  yet 
when  the  Board  had  given  its  sanction  to  the  ‘ Christian  Evidences,’  I considered  that  it  would  have  been  fairer 
to  the  Board,  and  particularly  to  its  Roman  Catholic  members,  not  to  have  given  this  new  publication  the 
title  of  a sequel  to  those  evidences.  Further,  it  appeals  upon  the  back  of  the  very  copy  of  Parker’s  edition, 
which  I received  when  I became  a Commissioner,  and  similar  copies  of  which  had  been  circulated  through  all 
the  schools,  that  the  ‘ Introductory  Lessons  on  the  History  of  Religious  Worship,  being  a Sequel  to  the  Lessons 

on  the  Christian  Evidences,’  by  the  same  author,  are  advertised. 

“ 8848.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — The  objection  you  raise  to  the  title  is  as  connecting  it  with  books 
already  approved  of  by  the  Board  1 — Yes. 

“ 8849.  Chairman. — Are  your  objections  to  the  use  of  that  book  in  schools  exclusively  Roman  Catholic 
objections  1— Certainly  not ; my  objections  to  the  use  of  that  book  are  of  course  Roman  Catholic  objections,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  doctrines  in  it ; but  my  objections  to  the  use  of  that  book,  as  well  as  of  the  other 
book,  namely  the  1 Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,’  are  these : In  the  first  place,  I do  not  consider  that  states  his  ob- 
such  a book  is  suited  to  the  age,  or  to  the  acquirements  of  the  class  of  persons  who  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  jections, 
National  schools.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  stated  by  Archbishop  Wlmtely  himself,  in  the  advertisement  to 
' Parker’s  edition,  that  if  it  gets  a fair  trial,  that  is,  if  it  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  a competent  instructor,  and 
on  such  as  have  been  for  some  time  in  U well-conducted  school,  where  the  business  is  not  confined  to  the  mere 
learning  of  words  by  rote,  the  most  complete  success  may  be  confidently  anticipated.  My  opinion  certainly 
is  this— that  there  are  very  few  of  the  National  teachers  who  are,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  persons 
of  their  description,  with  their  small  salaries  and  previous  education,  could  be  competent  to  teach  a book  of  • 
that  kind ; because,  whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  of  the  children,  I consider  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  ■ 
teachers  ought  to  have  a greater  amount  of  knowledge  than  can  be  expected  from  the  mere  circumstances  of 
their  reading  that  book  with  the  children,  in  order  to  make  them  competent  to  teach  it  usefully  and  safely. 

In  page  70  of  this  book,  the  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,’  it  is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
internal  evidence  requires  some  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  work,  and  reflection,  as  well  as  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  for  any  man  to  take  it  in  properly  ; I consider  that  this  observation  is  applicable  to  the 
whole  subject  of  that  book,  and  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  teachers  who  might  be  appointed  to  teach  it  possess 
that  knowledge,  or  that  experience  of  the  world,  that  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  or  that  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  its  principles  which  would  enable  them  to  teach  that  book 
safely. 

“ 8850.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — Would  the  objections  which  you  have  so  clearly  stated  to  be  applicable, 
in  your  judgment,  to  those  books  as  printed  at  the  public  expense,  and  used  for  the  purposes  of  common 
instruction,  equally  apply  in  your  opinion  to  corresponding  books  of  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  kind  ? — 

Most  assuredly. 

“ 8851.  You  would  apply  strictly  the  same  rule,  of  which  you  have  advocated  the  application  here  in  the 
case  of  Protestant  books,  to  Roman  Catholic  books  of  a similar  kind  1 — Just  as  strictly. 

“ 8852.  Chairman. — Do  you  believe  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  in  regard  to  the  book  referred  to,  are 
generally  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  1 — I have  no  doubt  that  they  are  ; I whichnregenc- 
never  spoke  to  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  or  layman  upon  the  subject  who  did  not  condemn  the  ‘ Lessons  rnl  nrnonS 
on  Christian  Evidence.’  Catholics, 

“ 8853.  How  do  you  account  for  its  having  so  long  remained  on  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ? — 

The  only  way  in  which  I can  account  for  it  is  this  : I was  myself  willing,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  allow 
it  to  remain,  provided  the  8th  Rule  had  not  been  interfered  with ; I consider  that  the  8th  Rule  operated  as  a who  relied  mi 
practical  exclusion  of  that  book  ; if  any  child  or  children  objected  to  it,  it  would  be  relegated  to  the  time  of  lbtla  VIII.  for 
separate  religious  instruction.  When  with  pain  I was  obliged  to  take  the  step  I did,  namely,  to  move  the  l'r0tl'c"011' 
exclusion  of  those  books,  I stated  that  I was  quite  ready  not  to  do  so,  provided  things  were  allowed  to  remain 
as  they  were,  and  no  attempt  were  made  to  alter  the  8th  Rule,  which  Roman  Catholics  had  always  regarded, 
and  which  I have  reason  to  know  that  Dr.  Murray  himself  regarded  as  a safeguard  against  the  introduction  of 
the  book. 

“ 8854.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Can  you  state  any  instance  in  which  what  appeared  to  be  the  literal  construction  of 
the  8th  Rule  was  earned  into  effect  ! — I can.  In  the  minute  of  the  Board  on  the  20th  of  March,  1851,  which 
was  adopted  before  I joined  the  Board,  there  is  the  following  : — ‘ Read  letter  4 D.  34,  Kilbride  National  School,  as  explained 
county  of  Dublin.  Copy  of  Board’s  rules  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Duffy,  and  that  his  attention  be  directed  to  eighth  by  lioani, 
paragraph  of  the  second  section  respecting  use  of  Scripture  lessons,  from  which  he  will  find  that,  if  the  parent 
or  guardian  (by  which  is  meant  the  legal  or  natural  guardian  of  any  pupil)  object  to  the  reading  of  these  books 
during  the  time  for  secular  instruction,  the  use  of  them  must  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction.  Also,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  be  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  rale,  and  the  Commissioner's  trust  it  will  be  strictly 
observed.’  I find  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  appears  to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  that 
minute  was  made,  he  always  taking  the  chair  when  present.  The  letter  written,  in  pursuance  of  that  minute, 
bears  date  the  25th  March,  and  is  as  follows  : — * The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  has 
been  called  to  the  observation,  dated  the  4th  October  last,  made  in  the  report  book  of  the  Kilbride  National 
School  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Duffy,  and  to  your  remarks  thereon,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Board  by 
the  Inspector  of  the  district.  The  Commissioner's  direct  us  to  transmit  to  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  .their  rules, 
and  to  remind  you  that,  according  to  Regulation  8,  Section  II.,  if  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  object  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scripture  lessons  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction,  the  use  of  the  book  must 
be  limited  to  the  period  allotted  for  religious  instruction.  The  Commissioners  trust  that  the  rule  will  be  strictly 
observed  in  Kilbride  National  School.  We  are  to  observe,  that  by  the  word  “guardians,”  the  Commissioners 
mean  to  imply  the  natural  or  legal  guardians  of  the  children.  We  enclose  a note  from  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
at  his  Grace’s  request  We  are,  Maurice  Cross,  James  Kelly,  Secretaries.’ 

“ 8855.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  note  which  was  enclosed  1 — No,  it  was  a letter  written  by  the  Archbishop. 

“ 8856.  Is  not  that  resolution  of  the  Board  totally  at  variance  with  the  answer  given  to  Mr.  Tottenham  in 
1840 1 — It  is.  .....  - 

“8857.  How  do  you  account  for  that  variance  1 — That  was  a letter  of  which  scarcely  any  Commissioner  at 
.the  Board  was  aware.  Dr.  Henry  who  has  so  long  been  a Commissioner,  upon  that  letter  being- tread,  said 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  it  before.  In  the  sixth  Report  of  the  Board,  bearing  date,  April  -1840;  the  following 
passage  occurs  : f We  should  also  state  that  we,  by  no  means,  insist  on  having  the  Scriptufe  Extracts,  published  and  repudiates 
by  our  authority,  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools,  nor  would  we  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  tllc  letter  to 
-secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school,  attended  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  objected  to  Mr-  Tottenham 
I.  S 2 
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1853.  them.  In  such  case,  we  should  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the 

persons  giving  it,  might  use  them  or  not,  as  they  should  think  proper.'  The  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham  bears  date 

the  7th  September,  1840,  about  five  months  after  this  published  report  of  the  Board,  and,  with  the  principle  of 
which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  inconsistent.  I find,  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  very  same  principle  is  announced 
and  carried  out  in  all  the  reports  down  to  the  year  1845,  being  all  that  I have  in  town,  namely,  that  such 
books,  when  objected  to,  should  always  go  to  the  time  of  religious  instruction.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham, 
as  far  as  I can  understand  it,  seemed  to  me,  and  certainly  to  us  generally  at  the  Board,  to  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  the  Sixth  Report,  and  with  what  was  held  out  to  the  public  in  that  report  as  being  the  rule  of  the 
Board  in  reference  to  such  books. 

“ 885S.  Lord  Monteayle  of  Brandon. — Are  you  aware  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham  was  prepared  upon  a 
minute  of  Mr.  Blake,  who  was  also  the  framer  of  the  Sth  rule  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

“ 8859.  Lord  Bishop  of  Onsory. — With  respect  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham,  having  being  unknown  to  the 
members  of  the  Board,  is  not  it  the  case,  that  that  letter  which  you  have  now  read  became  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  at  a later  period  ? — Certainly. 

“ S8G0.  During  all  those  discussions  it  was  unknown  for  a still  longer  period  than  the  other  ? — It  was  unknown ; 
and  when  I was  first  asked  whether  I knew  of  anything  giving  a construction  of  the  rale,  I was  unable  to  say 
I did,  but  afterwards,  both  those  two  documents  were  ‘ disinterred,’  if  I may  use  the  expression. 

“ 8861.  Chairman. — Have  you  seen  a letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Stopford  on  the  subject  of  the  Sth  rule,  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  letter  to  Mr.  Tottenham  1 — I have  ; in  that  letter  it  is  stated  that  the  Sth  rule,  as 
there  explained,  was  a fundamental  principle  of  the  Board. 

“ 8SC2.  It  has  appeared  in  evidence  that  some  persons  have  put  a different  construction  on  the  Sth  rale ; can 
as  contrary  to  you  state  whether  the  literal  construction  which  you  yourself  adopted,  was  the  construction  put  upon  the  rule 
literal  meaning  bv  a considerable  number  of  persons  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education  ? — Yes,  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
of  Rule  VIII.  B-oar(] 

“ SS63.  Lord  Monteayle  of  Brandon. — Viewing  it  as  a cptestion  of  the  construction  of  a legal  document, 
could  you  yourself  feel  any  doubt  as  to  what  construction  you  would  give  to  the  rale? — No.” 

Bishop  Haiy's  In  1850  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop  had  already  objected  to  the  use  of  the  “ Lessons  on 
in  i sob nmi e the  Truth  of  Christianity”  in  the  National  schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children 
within  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  had  remonstrated  with  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  in  their  reply  urge  the  power  to  exclude  the  book  conferred  by  Rule  VIII. 
upon  any  parents  or  guardians  who  object  to  it.  The  secretary  produced  this 
correspondence  in  1854  : — 

“ 8537.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  papers  to  deliver  in  to  the  committee  ? — I was  requested  on  the  last  day 
I was  before  the  committee  to  produce  the  correspondence  between  the  Commissioners  and  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Haly,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Athy,  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity’  in  the  Ballysax  school.  The  first  letter  from  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly  was  dated  the  13th  of 
February,  1850 : — 

“ * Gentlemen, — On  visiting  the  National  school  of  Ballysax,  county  of  Kildare,  some  time  ago,  I found  a 
small  tract,  entitled  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  published  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  for  the  use  of  the  National  schools.  A perusal  of  that  little  work  lias  left  on  my  mind  a strong 
impression,  that  it  is  by  no  means  a safe  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children  attending  the  National 
schools,  inasmuch  as  I consider  it  much  better  calculated  to  raise  doubts  on  most  important  doctrinal  subjects 
in  minds  where  no  doubts  before  existed,  than  to  impress  and  strengthen  their  conviction  ; and  who  does  not 
know  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  raise  a doubt  than  to  answer  it?  If  this  observation  be  true  as  regards  the 
learned,  how  much  more  forcibly  does  it  apply  to  those  whose  range  of  knowledge  is  so  limited,  and  who  do 
not  possess  the  external  or  internal  aids  which  are  necessary  to  remove  the  difficulties  which  the  perusal  of  the 
work  under  consideration  is  calculated,  in  my  judgment,  to  present  to  their  minds.  These  being  my  impres- 
sions, and  without  entering  into  any  further  review  of  the  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,’  I beg  most 
respectfully  and  earnestly  to  request  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  will  give  directions  to  have  it 
removed  from  all  the  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin. 

“ * I remain,  gentlemen, 

“ * Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘ F.  Haly.’ 


“ This  letter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  a copy  of  the 
following  minute  was  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  Bishop  Haly  : — 

“ 1 My  Lord, — We  have  had  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  your 
lordship’s  letter  of  the  13th  ultimo,  stating  your  objections  to  the  use  of  the  ‘Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity’  in  the  National  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  "W©  are  directed,  in  reply,  to 
inform  your  lordship  that,  as  is  set  forth  in  Rule  XI.  of  section  2,  the  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Com- 
is  met  bv  refer-  missioners  is  not  compulsory;  it  is,  therefore,  optional  with  the  managers  of  the  schools  whether  the  book  in 

ence  to  Rule  question  shall  be  read  by  the  pupils  or  not.  And  we  are  further  to  observe  that,  even  though  the  manager 

VIII.,  should  approve  of  the  book,  yet  if  any  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  shall  object  to  the  use  of  it, 

it  will  then  come  under  the  conditions  of  the  Rule  VIII.,  section  2,  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  Lessons. 
W e enclose  a copy  of  the  rales  of  the  Board,  and  are  to  request  your  lordship’s  attention  to  those  regulations 
to  which  we  have  referred.’ 

“ A similar  letter  was  sent  to  the  Rev.  dames  Frew. 

“ The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haly  replied  to  the  letter  which  I have  read,  as  follows  : and  it  was  dated  the  24th 
of  April,  1850:— 

“ ‘ Gentlemen, — I owe  you  an  apology  for  not  sooner  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  you  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  address  to  me,  in  reference  to  the  Ballysax  National  school.  I have  indeed  been  very 
constantly  employed,  and  during  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  spent  but  a very  small  portion  of  my  time 
at  home.  Having  already  stated  my  objection  to  the  tract,  entitled  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,’ 
being  used  in  the  schools  frequented  by  the  Catholic  children  of  this  diocese,  I shall  forbear  entering  upon  the 
subject  again,  or  commenting  on  your  letter  to  me,  further  than  to  say  that  I had  hoped  that  my  remonstrance 
would  have  been  differently  received  by  the  Board,  as  I have  never  shown  myself  disposed  upon  any  occasion 
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to  be  unnecessarily  captious  upon  the  subject  of  its  regulations.  Anxious  as  I have  always  been  to  co-operate 
in  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  good  faith  with  the  Government  of  the  country,  as  represented  by  the  Board  of  1853‘ 
Education,  yet  I cannot  conscientiously  allow  that  feeling  to  prevail  with  me  so  far  as  to  sanction  theological  which  fails' to 
tracts,  unsuited  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  children,  being  placed  in  their  hands,  under  pretence  of  imparting  8atisfy  Dr-" 
secular  education  ; to  which  I had  always  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  confine  its  attention.  The  HaIy‘ 
course  which  my  duty  will  oblige  me  to  adopt  in  reference  to  those  schools,  in  which  only  the  book  in  question 
is  used,  would  be  more  painful  to  me,  had  I not  become  recently  aware  that  the  rules  of  your  Board  now 
applicable  to  what  you  term  non-vested  schools,  afford,  under  Protestant  patrons,  such  facilities  for  proselytism 
as  to  render  them  unsafe  for  Catholic  children  to  resort  to.  In  this  light  you  are  yourselves,  I believe  aware 
that  these  rules  are  now  regarded  by  many  Protestant  clergymen  who,  after  so  many  yearn  opposition,  are  now 
joining  your  Board.  In  conclusion,  I cannot  but  give  expression  to  my  surprise  and  regret  that,  apparently 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  extension  of  your  system,  you  should  have  broken  faith  with  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  the  Board,  and  justified  to  our  Catholic  population  the  distrust  and  suspicion  with  which  they  regard 
any  act  of  the  Government,  which,  with  the  apparent  design  of  benefiting  them,  interferes  with  their  education 
in  religion. 

“‘I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

“ ‘ Your  faithful  servant, 

“ ‘ F.  Halt.’  ’’ 


Dean  Meyler  told  the  Lords’ 
disapproved  of  the  Lessons  on  the 
condemned  the  National  system, 
Roman  Catholic  children: — 


Committee  in  1854  that  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  highly  opinion  of 
Truth  of  Christianity,  and  would  have  on  that  account  Dope  Gregory 
but  for  the  protection  afforded  by  Rule  VIII.  to  the  b/oL™ siven 

Meyler. 


“ 2090.  Chairman. — Did  the  Pope  express  any  particular  disapproval  of  the  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity  V — He  so  highly  disapproved  of  that  book  that  he  thought  that  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
make  him  give  his  disapprobation  to  the  whole  system,  till  it  was  fully  explained  by  the  interference  of  Arch- 
bishop Murray,  and  the  clergymen  who  were  concerned  in  the  inquiry,  that  the  books  could  not  affect  or  inter- 
fere with  the  Catholic  children,  as  they  were  to  be  altogether  excluded  from  them. 

“2095.  Lord  Ardrossan. — You  voted  for  the  expulsion  of  the  book  I have  just  alluded  to  from  the  list  of 
books  sanctioned  by  the  Board  ? — On  the  late  occasion  I did. 

“ 2096.  On  the  ground  that  you  considered  it  to  savour  of  sectarianism  ? — I considered  it  worse  t.Wn  mere 
sectarianism,  in  my  idea  of  it ; I objected  to  the  book  principally  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  guard  which 
was  placed  between  the  book  and  the  Catholic  children ; I certainly  would  not  have  objected  to  the  book  if  that 
rule  of  protection  remained.  I thought  it  a very  fair  book  for  Protestants  to  read,  as  it  contained  their  prin- 
ciples in  a very  decided  and  candid  maimer. 

“2159.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — Do  you  or  not  approve  of  the  interpretation  which  has  recently  been  put 
upon  the  8th  Rule,  namely,  that  the  objection  of  a child  should  have  that  effect  ? — I approve  of  it  as  the  only 
means  of  protecting  the  children  from  the  book. 

“ 2160.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — Are  you  to  be  understood  to  approve  of  the  interpretation  put  upon 
the  8th  Rule,  which  enabled  one  single  child  to  put  a veto  upon  the  book,  and  exclude  it  from  the  use  of  all 
the  children  of  the  school  1—  I think  that  that  was  the  meaning  of  the  rule ; I thinlr  there  was  no  other  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  it  j I approve  of  that,  therefore,  so  far  as  a means  of  protecting  the  children  from 
the  book.’’ 


The  events  which  followed  Archbishop  Whately’s  protest  are  described  by  Mr. 
Blackbume : — 

“874.  Chairman. — What  steps  were  taken  in  consequence  of  that  protest  entered  by  the  Archbishop? 

The  matter  underwent  veiy  considerable  discussion,  but  no  actual  proceeding  took  place ; and  I remember 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  right  to  inquire  under  what  circumstances  the  omission  of  those  books  had  taken  inga  of  the**  " 
place.  That  I early  suggested  ; but  I do  not  think  there  was  any  written  report  upon  the  subject,  nor  do  I hoard 
think  the  subject  was  resumed,  with  a view  to  a decision  upon  the  Archbishop’s  complaint,  until  the  month  of 
November  or  December  following;  and  then,  at  a meeting  of  the  Board,  I think  on  the  3rd  of  December  I 
understood  that  one  or  two  of  the  Commissioners  had  been  made  aware  that  the  books  were  not  to  be  used  and 
that  they  had  sanctioned  the  non-use  of  them ; and  it  appeared  that,  during  the  three  years  that  this  model 
school  had  been  in  operation  there  were  regular  returns  made  to  the  Commissioners,  from  which,  if  they  had 
been  accurately  inspected,  it  would  have  appeared  that,  ab  initio,  neither  of  those  books  had  been  used  in  this 
school ; and  it  was  under  these  circumstances  that  at  a full  meeting  of  the  Board,  on  the  3rd  of  December  a 
resolution  was  passed,  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Redington,  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

“ 875.  Will  you  state  what  the  purport  of  the  motion,  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Redington,  and  passed  by 
the  Board,  was  ? — I have  here  the  words  of  the  resolution  proposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Redington,  and  passed  by 
the  Board.  I had  myself  intimated  that  I thought  there  should  be  some  act  of  the  Board  disapproving  of 
what  had  been  done  in  the  Clonmel  model  school ; but  I found  that  two  of  the  Commissioners  having  sanc- 
tioned the  omission,  and  the  Board  having  had,  if  not  actual,  what  we  call  in  law  constructive  notice  of  the 
non-use  of  the  books  for  so  many  years,  the  passing  of  any  resolution,  by  way  of  censure,  would  not  have  been 
fair.  There  had  been  a sort  of  acquiescence  upon  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  it  was  in  vain,  at  that  time  either 
to  remedy  what  had  been  done,  or  to  censure  what  the  Board  had  acquiesced  in.  Sir  Thomas  Redington, 

after  a great  deal  of  discussion,  proposed,  and  the  Board  approved  of,  the  following  resolution : ‘ The  Com-  ^^edinin8  t0 

missioners,  in  paragraph  8,  section  11,  of  their  rules,  declare  that  they  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  Archbishop 
Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  National  school  ■ and  the  Whately’s 
Commissioners,  having  fully  considered  the  memorandum  now  brought  before  them,  decline  to  direct  that  the  book' 
above  books  shall  be  introduced  generally  in  all  their  district  model  schools.’ 

“876.  Were  you  present  when  that  resolution  was  passed? — I was. 

_ “ 877.  Did  you  dissent  from  it  ? — I did  not  dissent  from  it ; I have  already  stated  that  I thought  it  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  circumstances  which  I have  mentioned,  to  go  back  and  to  unsettle  what  had  been  done. 

“ 878.  Did  you  afterwards  move  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  whenever  any  new  model  school  should  be 
opened  it  should  be  a subject  for  the  Board  to  consider  whether  these  religious  books  should  be  used  during  Hw°veS  a re* 
the  time  of  combined  education? — I did ; and  a resolution  of  that  sort  was  passed  upon  my  motion  on  the  14th  B°  U °n 
of  January,  1853. 
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“S7S).  Will  you  give  the  Committee  the  terms  of  that  resolution? — The  terms  of  that  resolution  are  these  : 
‘The  Board,  having  read  and  re-considered  the  resolution  of  the  3rd  day  of  .December,  1852,  think  it  right  to 
declare  that  whenever  a district  model  school  shall  be  opened,  the  Commissioners  will  themselves,  by  a formal 
resolution,  decide  and  declare  whether  any  of  the  books  recommended  by  them  to  be  used  shall  be  used  therein 
or  not’  I was  induced,  indeed  I may  say  obliged,  to  propose  a resolution  to  that  effect  by  the  position  in 
which  the  resolution  of  the  3rd  of  December  (Sir  Thomas  Rcdington’s)  had  placed  the  Board.  For  by  the 
resolution  of  the  3rd  of  December  the  Board  declined  to  direct  that  the  above  books,  or  any  of  them,  should  be 
read  generally  in  the  model  schools  ; and  as  a model  school  in  the  south  of  Ireland  was  just  then  about  to  be 
opened,  the  resolution  placed  the  Board  in  a state  of  actual  inertness  upon  this  subject ; it  became  necessary 
to  know  what  we  should  do  with  this  model  school ; and  being  of  opinion  that  the  Board  possessed  the  right  to 
exclude  a book  in  general  use  in  the  schools,  on  account  of  special  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  any  par- 
ticular school,  I introduced  that  resolution  in  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  act  when  the  model  school  was 
about  to  open,  so  as  to  decide  whether  these  books  should  be  read  in  it  or  not,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  objections,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  in  this  there  should  be  an  exception  to  what  we 
considered  the  general  rule,  if  there  were  grounds  for  doing  so. 

“ 880.  Was  the  school  to  which  you  allude  as  being  about  to  be  opened  the  school  at  Gorm anstown  1 Yes. 

“ 881.  On  that  occasion,  previously  to  the  opening  of  the  school,  did  you  move  that  these  religious  books 
should  be  used  in  that  school  ? — Yes. 

“ 882.  But  that  resolution  was  not  carried  ? — That  resolution  was  moved  by  me  in  May,  and  it  was  with- 
drawn. to  make  way  for  Baron  Greene’s  motion,  which  was  of  a more  general  character,  and  which,  in  fact 
was  a substitution  for  mine,  which  I then  withdrew. 

“ 884  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  proceedings  which  took  place  subsequently  to  that  period  ? 

After  the  resolution  of  the  14th  of  January  had  passed  we  had  an  intimation  that  the  Gormanstown  school 
was  ready  to  be  opened,  and  I gave  notice  of  a motion  that  the  three  religious  books  should  be  all  read  in  the 
school.  I did  so  for  the  purpose  (if  there  were  grounds  for  making  that  case  an  exception)  of  having  them 
brought  before  the  Board.  That  motion  of  mine  consisted  of  two  parts  ; first,  that  the  three  books  should  he 
all  used ; and  the  second  was,  a saving  of  tire  right  of  any  parent  to  object  to  having  the  books,  or  any  of  them 
read  by  his  child  or  children  in  the  school.  The  first  time  that  my  attention  was  called  to  the  latter  part  of 
that  proposed  resolution  as  objectionable  was  upon  my  showing  it  to  Mr.  James  O’Ferrall,  who  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  I was  surprised  that  he  pointed  it  out  as  objectionable,  for  I thought  up  to  that  time  that 
that  principle  was  the  great  protection  against  the  compulsory  use  of  any  of  those  books.  His  objection  led  me 
to  examine  the  eighth  rule  (which  had  been  adverted  to  generally  in  Sir  Thomas  Redington’s  motion)  more 

particularly,  and  I found  it  framed  with  singular  ambiguity.  The  original  eighth  rale  is  in  these  words : 

‘ The  Commissioners  do  not  insist  on  the  “ Scripture  Lessons,”  “ Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,"  or 
“ Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,’’  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools  ; nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  durin" 
the  time  of  secular  or  literary  instruction  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object 
to  their  being  so  read ; iu  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious 
instruction,  when  the  persons  giving  it  may  use  these  hooks  or  not  as  they  think  proper.’  I confess  that,  upon 
the  first  reading  of  that  rule,  and  indeed  until  Mr.  O'Fcrrall  made  an  objection  to  the  terms  of  my  motion,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  its  meaning  was  anything  but  to  excuse  a child  from  the  reading  of  the  books 
objected  to.  But  when  I came  to  look  at  the  language  of  the  rule,  in  consequence  of  that  objection,  I found 
expressed  in  these  words,  ‘ in  such  case  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  use  ofthem.’  Now,  in  what  case?  In 
the  case  of  ‘ any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.’  Does 
that  mean  in  case  all  the  parents  or  guardians  object?  That  construction  of  it  would  lead  to  this,  that  unless 
all  concurred  the  book  could  be  retained,  and  the  objection  would  go  for  nothing ; it  would  be  followed  by  no 
prohibition.  Then  is  it  to  be  read  thus,  ‘ in  any  school  attcndod'by  children,  any  of  whoso  parents  object’  ? 
The  consequence  of  that  would  be,  no  doubt,  that  not  only  would  the  child  be  excused,  but  the  book  would  be 
thrust  out  from  the  school,  aud  the  children  who  were  willing  to  read  it  would  not  he  allowed  to  read  it  as 
part  of  their  school  instruction.  Between  those  two  constructions,  leading  to  those  consequences,  it  struck 
me,  and  it  strikes  me  still,  that  the  more  natural  oue,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  would  be  to  give  to  the 
veto  of  the  parent  the  effect  of  excluding  the  book  altogether.  But  ambiguous  as  the  rule  was,  I naturally 
inquired  how  it  had  been  acted  upon,  and  I then  found  that  the  uniform  practice  iu  the  construction  anil 
operation  of  the  rule  had  been  to  consider  that  the  child  objecting  was  exempted,  not  that  the  hook  was  to  be 
excluded ; and  I therefore  adhered  to  the  terms  of  my  resolution,  which  was  that  the  three  books  should  ho 
read,  reserving  to  the  parent  the  right  to  have  his  child  excused,  if  he  thought  proper  to  object  to  his  being 
instructed  in  any  or  all  of  those  books ; and  so  the  matter  rested.  The  next  step  in  the  history  of  the  trans- 
action (I  cannot  give  the  exact  dates)  was  a remonstrance  by  Archbishop  Cullen  against  my  motion,  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Lord  St.  Germans,  and  handed  to  him  by  Mr.  Moore  O’Ferrall  j Lord  St.  Germans  gave  me,  and 
gave  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  letter.  This  was  about  the  18th  or  20th  of 
March.  I was  not  authorised  to  take  a copy  of  the  letter,  aud  I am  reluctant  to  speak  as  to  its  contents ; but 
I am  pretty  sure,  generally,  that  the  Archbishop’s  book  of  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  was  objected 
to,  and  that  my  motion,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the  mere  exemption  of  the  child,  and  not  the  exclusion  of  the 
book,  was  characterized  as  an  innovation  upon  the  whole  system. 

“ 888.  Lord  Ard.rossan.-I  understand  you  to  say,  that  though  you  might  have  felt  yourself  obliged,  if  asked 
to  put  a literal  construction  upon  the  eighth  rule,  to  have  put  the  construction  which  is  now  put  upon  it,  yet 
that,  looking  to  all  that  had  passed  with  reference  to  it  previously,  you  would  not  have  put  that  construction 
on  .it,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners? — I never  would  have  put  that  construction  upon  it ; and  further,  I consider 
that  power  to  be  so.  totally  subversive  of  tbe  legitimate  authority  of  the  Board,  that  if  it  had  been  practically 
carried  into  effect,  I would  not  have  remained  a member  of  the  Board. 

“ 890.  Will  you  explain  what  passed  with  respect  to  Baron  Greene’s  motion  and  Mr.  Murphy’s  amendments ; 
and  further,  respecting  the  change  made  in  the  eighth  rule  ?— In  order  to  explain  Mr.  Murphy’s  amendments, 
I must  go  hack  to  the  19th  of  March.  Mr.  Murphy  sent  to  Lord  St.  Germans  amendments  which  he  proposed 
to  move  to  my  resolution,  and  one  of  those  amendments  was,  that  no  teacher  in  a school  should  he  obliged  to 
teach  any  of  those  books  of  which  he  disapproved.  I had  several  meetings  with  Lord  St.  Germans  about  the 
19th  of  March ; I think  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  I,  at  different  times,  waited  upon  his  Excellency,  and 
we  were  all  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  matter  should  not  lead  to  any  schism ; and  in  order  that  my  proposed 
motion  should  be  put,  as  we  supposed,  above  exception,  it  was  proposed  and  agreed,  Lord  St.  Germans-  concur- 
ring both  with  the  archbishop  and. me,  that  I should  add  to  that  motion  a clause,  that  whenever  an  objection 
was  made,  the  objection  should  have  the  effect  of  obliging  the  master  of  the  school  to  appropriate  ar  peculiar 
portion  of  the  day,  either  immediately  after  the  usual  school  hours,  or  immediately  before  its  breaking-up,  fot 
the  teaching  of  those  hooks.  , . . 
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. “891.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — The  separate  hour  which  it  wia. ften  praposed  to  assign  to.tle  leadme 
of  those  boots  was  not  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  category  of  separate  religious  mstmction,  but  ai  _ ' 
belonging  to  the  category  of  mixed  moral  and  literary  instruction? — Precisely.  . 

“892.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory.— And  it  was  to  be  confined  altogether  to  the  reading  of  those  books?— Yes 
to  the  reading  of  the  books  objected  to.  There  is  in  a letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  me  on  the  19th 
March,  1So3,  this  passage : ‘ I have  been  conversing  with  His  Excellency,  whom  I fully  concur  with  in  thinking 
it  most  desirable  that  you  should  add  to  your  proposed  resolution,  that  the  books  in  question  shall  be  read  either 
before  the  beginning  or  after  the  close  of  the  more  secular  instruction,  or  both.’  These  words  I transcribed 
into  my  resolution.  This  was  a vast  concession,  because  it  was  yielding  to  the  objection  by  saying  that  if  the 
objection  is  made,  the  child  shall  be  removed  from  the  possibility  of  being  taught  the  book.  ° 

“893.  Earl  of  Derby.  The  result  of  it  was,  that  whereas  the  separate  religious  instruction  involved  as  a 
general  rule,  the  separation  of  the  different  denominations,  this  description  of  instruction  involved  as  a general 
rale,  the  admission  of  different  denominations,  but  with  permission  to  individuals  to  absent  themselves  from 
it  ? — Precisely. 

“894.  That  whici  vas  tin  rule  m the  one  case  was  the  exception  in  the  otherS-Just  so.  The  archbishop  He  ™„4s  Li, 
further  writes.  This  would  completely  obviate  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  some  of  the  children’s  motion, 
parents  objecting.  And  Lord  St.  Germans'  letter  the  same  day  says,  ' The  archbishop  entirely  approves  of  the 
proposed  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  books  to  the  half  hour  which  immediately  precedes,  or  to  that  which 
immediately  follows  the  tune  of  secular  instruction ; and  he  thinks  that  it  should  be  moved  by  you  rather  than 
by  any  other  Commissioner.’  Accordingly.  I amended  my  notice,  and  my  motion  was  to  come  on  upon  the  1st 
of  April. 


“ 895.  Earl  of  Desart. — What  has  been  generally  the  plan  with  regard  to  reading  those  religious  books  in 
the  combined  education ; have  they  generally  been  read  either  before  or  after  the  secular  portion  of  instruction? 

I am  not  able  to  answer  what  the  practice  has  been,  but  I should  think  that  at  this  time,  when  those  books 
were  used,  there  was  no  particular  hour  at  which  they  were  read  by  the  children,  but  that  they  were  taught  in 
classes  in  the  order  which  was  most  convenient. 

“ 896.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  proceedings  which  took  place  with  respect 
to  your  motion  so  amended,  and  with  respect  to  Baron  Greene’s  motion,  and  Master  Murphy’s  amendment  and  meets  Mr. 
upon  it?— I have  already  stated  that  my  motion  was  to  come  on  on  the  1st  of  April.  I received  a letter  Murphy, 
from  Lord  St.  Germans,  requesting  me  to  meet  him  and  Master  Murphy  and  Sir  John  Young.  I accordingly 

met  them  at  the  Castle,  I think  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  there  was  a very  long  communication Master 

Murphy,  acting,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  authority  of  the  Boman  Catholic  clergy,  and  as  authorized  to 
speak  their  sentiments  ; and  I am  quite  positive  when  I say  that  the  two  main  topics  upon  which  he  dwelt 
were  first,  the  construction  of  the  eighth  rule,  as  to  which  he  stated  that  the  clergy  of  his  communion 
relied  upon  the  power  which  that  rule  in  its  literal  construction  gave,  by  which  the  exclusion  of  a book 
could  be  effected  by  the  exercise  of  a single  veto  ; and  in  the  next  place,  he  objected  to  the  use  of  the  work 
entitled  1 Lessons  upon  the  Truth  of  Christianity.’  Now,  with  respect  to  that  book,  perhaps  your  lordships 
are  already,  aware  that  there  are  two  editions  of  it.  The  one  edition  was  priuted  and  published  by  the 
Board,  and  is  in  their  Parliamentary  Return  stated  to  be  amongst  the  books  priuted  and  sanctioned  by  them. 

The  other  edition,  which  I may  call  Parker’s  edition,  and  is  entitled  'Lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,’ is  in  the  same  list,  but  under  the  head  of  books  not  published  but  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  I do 
not  mean,  of  course,  to  undertake  to  detail  the  nature  of  Master  Murphy’s  objections,  but  he  objected 
particularly  to  this  work  upon  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  I think  he  pointed  out  a particular  part  of 
the  work  which  he  considered  objectionable.  I hod  had  very  little  experience  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board.  I had  been  a very  short  time  a Commissioner.  A great  deal  of  what  he  said  I heard  then  for 
the  first  time,  and  I was  neither  prepared  to  answer  nor  to  controvert  it ; but  Master  Murphy  most  fairly 
and  candidly,  a day  or  two  afterwards,  finding  that  in  some  particulars  he  might  have  misled  me  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  wrote  me  a letter,  which  I have  here  : the  letter  is  dated  the  2nd  of  April. 

“897.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  read  that  letter? — I would  premise  that  just  at  that  time  a notice 
had  been  given  of  a motion,  I think  for  some  inquiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  subject  was  a very  unpleasant  one  to  us  all ; and  I was  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  making  that  a pretext  for  tiding  the  thing  over  for  a month.  My  motion  was  accordingly, 
on  the  1st,  adjourned  for  a month ; and  on  the  day  after,  the  2nd  of  April,  I got  this  letter  from  Master 
Murphy : — 


“ ‘ At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  yesterday,  Mr.  Cross  very  properly  brought  under  our  notice  two  important  who  explains 
documents,  bearing  out  the  construction  of  the  eighth  rule  contended  for  by  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  his  opposition. 
Dublin.  I send  you  a copy  of  one,  and  the  substance  of  the  other.  The  original  draft  of  the  first  , is  in 
Mr.  Blake’s  handwriting ; and  upon  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  both  the  only  Commissioners  present  were 
His  Grace,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Mr.  Corballis.  I deem  it  right  to  apprize  you  of  this  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
reading  of  those  documents  occasioned  much  surprise  to  every  member  present,  except  Mr.  Macdonnell,  who 
saw  them  before  the  meeting ; and  to  none  more  than  myself.  Even  Dr.  Henry,  who  has  been  long  a 
member  of  the  Board,  says  he  never  heard  of  them.  It  would  appear  they  were  not  adverted  to  upon  the 
revision  of  the  rules  which  took  place  in  1848,  or  on  any  former  occasion;  and  I can  say  for  myself  with 
perfect  truth,  that  until  yesterday  I never  had  the  slightest  intimation  of  their  existence.  I beg  leave  to 
suggest  that  it  would  be  but  right  that  His  Excellency,  and  perhaps  Sir  J.  Young,  should  at  once  be  informed 
of  the  existence  of  those  documents.  This  I should  do  myself,  did  I consider  that  I.  was  authorized  in  my 
position  to  intrude  further  upon  His  Excellency’s  kindness,  apart  from  its  expediency.  I will,  as  regards 
myself,  deem  it  a personal  favour  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  do  so ; and  further,  from  me  to  assure  His 
Excellency  that  I was  until  yesterday  afternoon  wholly  ignorant  of  their  existence.  To  this  I pledge  myself 
in  truth  and  honour’  (and  nobody  can  doubt  that  for  a moment  after  that  assurance).  ‘I  should,  moreover, 
mention  that  yesterday  I for  the  first  time  ascertained  that  there  were  two  copies  of  the  “Evidences”  amongst 
tiie  books  furnished  by  the  Board — one  published  by  other  parties  ’ (that  is,  by  Parker),  ‘ and  put,  as  such 
books  are,  merely  on  the  recommended  list ; another  approved  of.  and  published  by  the  Board  itself.  The 
former  was  the  only  one  I saw,  and  upon  reference  to  it  you  will  find  it  does  contain  the  matter  to  which  I 
stated  my  objection.  The  latter,  which  was  revised  by  Dr.  Murray,  differs  materially  from  the  other.  I 
procured  it  at  the  Board  yesterday,  and,  upon  examining  it,  I find  that,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  it  is  free  from 
■any  objection  I have  ever  heard  urged  against  the  book,  except  one,  to  which  I did  not  consider  it-necessary  to 
advert  on  last  Thursday.  This,  I make  no  doubt,  was  the  one  you  read.’  (The  truth  is,  I had  read  both.) 

LP:S.  I greatly  fear  that. these  documents,  inconsistent  with  the  rules-- as  published:  in  every  report,  will 
mot  raise  the  character  of  the  Board.’ 

“The  two  papers  which  Master  Murphy  copied  are,  I believe,  both  before  the  ■ Committee ■ already.  The 
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1853  following,  No.  1,  was  written  in  reply  to  a letter  from  Mr.  N.  L.  Tottenham,  dated  the  27tli  of  August,  1840 

" complaining  that  an  Inspector,  in  consequence  of  some  objection  made  to  the  books  ‘ Scripture  Extracts  ’ and 

‘ Sacred  Poetry,’  directed  them  not  to  be  used  during  the  horn's  of  secular  instruction.  The  reply  to  that 
was : — 

‘“Sir — We  have  laid  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education  your  letter  of  the  27tli  ultimo,  respecting  the 
use  of  the  “ Scripture  Extracts  ” and  “ Sacred  Poetry  ” in  the  National  schools.  In  reply,  we  are  directed  to 
state  that  the  Commissioners  do  not  insist  upon  having  them  read  by  any  children  whose  parents  or  guardians 
object  to  them,  nor  can  they  sanction  any  compulsion  for  the  purpose.  But  the  patrons  of  any  school  who 
think  proper  may  have  them  read  on  the  opening  or  immediately  before  the  closing  of  the  school,  provided  no 
children  shall  be  required  then  to  attend  against  the  will  of  their  parents  or  guardians.’ 

“ No.  2 is  a minute  in  September,  1848.  This  is  an  abridgment,  not  a full  note  of  it : ‘ Patrons  of  any 
school  have  the  power  of  requiring  the  books  to  be  read.’ 

“ 1 Note. — This  is  the  substance,  though  perhaps  not  the  very  words  of  this  minute.  And  a letter  of  the 
23rd  September,  1843,  was  written  in  pursuance  of  this  minute,  but  its  effect  is  not  fully  explained  without 
reference  to  the  minute  itself.’  I suppose  Mr.  Cross  can  furnish  that ; but  I have  not  a copy  of  it. 

“898.  Earl  of  Hurrowby. — Were  those  minutes  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Boax-d  at  the  time  ? I 

presume  they  were  ; they  were  regular  acts  of  the  Board. 

“899.  Lord  Anlrossnn. — What  happened  after  you  x-eceived  this  letter  from  Master  Murphy? — Master 
Murphy  then,  or  a little  before,  gave  notice  of  his  amendments  to  my  motion,  which  were  in  these  tei-ms,  that 
both  copies  of  the  work,  that  published  by  Pax-ker  and  the  work  published  by  the  Board,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  lists  of  the  Boax-tL 

“900.  I uiidex-stood  you  to  say  that  eventually  you  withdrew  your  motion  in  favour  of  Bax-on  Greene’s? 

Your  lox'dship  will  I'emember  that  my  motion  was  limited  altogether  to  books  to  be  used  in  the  Gox-inaustown 
school.  There  was  no  written  rule  with  inspect  to  the  books  to  be  used  ixi  model  schools  ; and  the  rule 
with  respect  to  them  was  rather  a x-ule  by  implication  fx-om  the  practice  in  other  schools  than  a positive 
rule  of  the  Board.  In  fact,  there  was  xxo  wiitten  x-ule  with  respect  to  books  to  be  used  in  model  schools  at  all. 

“901.  But  you  never  did  submit  your  motion  to  the  consideration  of  the  Board? — There  never  was  a vote 
taken  upon  it,  but  thex-e  was  a proceeding  upon  it.  I do  not  know  whether  the  minutes  of  the  Board  make 
any  reference  to  it,  but  I can  undertake  positively  to  say  that  thex-e  was  a meeting  and  a discussion  upon 
it  in  May.  It  consisted  of  three  parts : — that  the  three  books  should  be  read  in  the  school ; that  this 
should  be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  parent  to  have  his  child  excused  from  reading  any  of  the  books 
to  which  he  thought  proper  to  object;  and  that,  -where  any  objection  or  veto  was  inteiposed,  a certain 
pox-tion  of  the  day,  either  immediately  at  the  commencement  or  before  the  closing  of  the  school,  should 

lie  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  I made  this  motion  in  May.  “It  had  been 

previously  intimated  by  the  Ax-chbishop,  that  a resolution  confined  to  that  single  specific  school,  and  to 
the  particular  case  of  model  schools,  was  not  adapted  to  the  occasion  or  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In  a 
letter  to  me,  addressed  so  long  before  as  the  Gtlx  of  April,  he  had  suggested  to  me  that  there  ought  to 
be  an  enlargement  of  the  motion,  and  I withdrew  my  motion  to  make  way  for  Baron  Gx-ecne’s,  which  was 
general  in  its  tei-ms,  and  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mi-.  Macdounell  with  technical  px-ecision,  he  being  more 
Baron  Greene’s  master  °f  the  subject  than  any  of  us.  Bax-on  Greene’s  motion  was  as  follows  : — * The  Commissioners  do  not 
motion.  insist  on  the  Scripture  Extracts,  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read 

in  any  of  the  National  schools ; nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary  school  business, 
during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend.  In  any  school 
attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read  by  their  children,  in  such  case 
the  Commissionex-s  prohibit  the  use  of  these  books,  except  at  times  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  ox- 
after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and  under  the  following  conditions  : — First.  That  no  child  whose  parent  ox- 
guardian  objects,  shall  be  required  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  present  at  such  reading.  Second.  That  in  order 
that  no  child,  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects,  may  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  books  above  specified,  public 
notification  of  the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading  shall  be  insex-ted  in  lax-ge  letters  iu  the  time-table  of  the 
school ; that  thex-e  shall  be  a sufficient  intex-val  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ox-dhxax-y  school  business  and  the 
commencement  of  such  reading ; and  that  the  teacher  shall,  immediately  befox-e  its  commencement,  announce 
distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  any  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  x-etix-e.  Third.  That  in  every 
such  case  there  shall  be,  exclusive  of  the  time  set  apax-t  for  sxxch  l-eading,  sufficient  time  devoted  each  day  to 
the  ordinary  school  business,  in  ox-der  that  those  children  who  do  not  join  in  the  reading  of  the-  books  may 
enjoy  ample  means  of  literary  instruction  in  the  school-room.’  Now,  to  that  motion  there  were  Master  Murphy's 
amendments,  and  I may  preface  them  by  saying,  that  Master  Murphy,  upon  the  discussion  upon  the  17th  of 
J une,  represented  his  amendments  as  the  consequence  of  my  motions  interfering  with  the  literal  construction  of 
the  8th  Rule.  Master  Murphy’s  amendments  were,  first,  ‘ That  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  be 
omitted  from  the  foregoing  resolution ;’  second  ‘ That  the  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences  be  omitted  from  the 
list  of  books  not  pxxblished  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.’ 

“ 902.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Will  you  state  how  that  motion  and  those  amendments  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Commissioners  ? — The  17tlx  of  Jxxne,  I think,  was  fixed  upon  to  dispose  of  them.  Bax-on  Greene  was  not  in 
attendance,  nor  the  Archbishop,  because  the  Archbishop  never  attended,  I think,  from  the  time  he  made  his 
objection  to  the  present  hour,  more  than  once  ox-  twice.  The  Archbishop  had,  doubtless,  and  I dare  say  will  lay 
before  the  Committee  his  reasons  for  absenting  lximself ; but  the  fact  was  so,  that  Baron  Greene  seldom  attended, 
and  that  the  Archbishop  never  took  .part  in  those  discussions,  and  his  communications  with  the  Board  were 
always  in  writing ; and,  in  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  I was,  I may  say,  the  condxxetor  of  the  whole  matter  very 
involuntarily. 

“ 903.  Earl  of  Wicklow. — Did  not  Baron  Greene  attend  when  his  own  motion  was  proposed  to  the  Board?— 
No,  he  did  not. 

“904.  Then  who  proposed  it  for  him  ? — I do  not  know  who  moved  it ; it  was  upon  the  book,  and  written ; the 
px-oceeding  upon  the  17th  of  June  was  of  this  kind;  it  was  intimated  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  the  opinions  of  the  Board,  of  whom  there  were  eleven  present,  should  be  taken  without  having 
acts  or  entries  formally  recording  them,  and  accordingly  the  opinions  of  the  Board  were  taken  upon  the  three 
questions. 

WBately’s  “ 905.  Lord  Ardrossan. — That  is  to  say,  Baron  Greene’s  motion  and  Master  Murphy’s  two  amendments?— 

Evidences  Yes.  The  amendments  were  disposed  of  first,  and  Parker’s  edition  of  the  Lessons  on  the  Christian  Evidences 
erased,  was  erased  by  a majority  of  10  to  1. 

and  his  Les-  “906.  Lord  Bishop  of  Dovm. — That  is  the  book  which  was  sanctioned,  not  published  by  the  Board? — The 
aons-  book  sanctioned.  The  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Chx-istianity,  which  was  the  book  published  and  sanctioned, 

was,  as  I recollect,  negatived  by  a majority  of  7 to  4. 
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“ 907-  Lonl  Ardrossan. — Those  were  only  opinions  given,  not  regular  votes  ?— Those  were  only  opinions  <nven  1fl„ 

As  a consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  one  of  those  books,  which  was  the  subject  of  Baron  Greene’s  motion,  my  1 

impression  was,  that  his  motion  was  necessarily  negatived ; for  there  was  no  motion  that  his  resolution  should 
be  adopted  as  to  two  of  the  three  books,  and  it  was  necessarily  negatived  by  the  rejection  of  one  of  them ; but 
so  the  matter  rested  on  the  17th  of  June.  Some  days  elapsed,  and  I think  before  Baron  Greene  went  the 
circuit  I met  him,  and  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  there  ought  to  be  formal  acts  or  entries  made,  as  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  communication  was  made  to  the  Archbishop  and  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  no 
-communication  had  come  from  them,  and  accordingly  the  8th  of  July  was  the  day  fixed  for  recording  acts 
pursuant  to  those  resolutions.  I am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I cannot  give  a full  account  of  the  transactions  which 
occurred  on  the  8th  of  July.  I went  there  on  that  day,  and  Mr.  Cross  read  most  correctly  what  had  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  rejection  of  those  two  works.  The  effect  of  rejecting  one  of  them,  that  is  the  one  included 
in  the  8th  Rule,  was,  that  of  course  as  to  that,  the  8th  Rule  ceased  to  be  operative. 

“ 90S.  Lord  Ardrossan.— -How  did  you  consider  that  the  matter  stood  as  regarded  those  three  religious  books 
at  the  time  of  your  resignation  ? — The  two  works  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  one  sanctioned,  and  the 
other  sanctioned  and  published  by  the  Board,  were  entirely  excluded  from  our  list  The  one  which  had  been 
published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Board  was  no  longer  to  be  a book  either  published  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Board. 

“ 909.  Earl  of  Harrowby.—  So  that  it  could  not  thenceforward  be  used  at  tho  time  of  mixed  instruction  1 

Certainly ; that  is  just  the  effect  of  it ; and  with  regard  to  the  other,  that  of  course  stood  in  the  same  predica- 
ment ; it  could  not  be  used. 

“910.  Lord  Ardrossan. — What  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  two  religious  books  1— They  remained 
just  as  they  were. 

“ 911.  Subject  to  the  veto  under  the  8th  rule! — Yes. 

“912.  How  did  you  consider  that  the  veto  stood  with  respect  to  them  at  the  time  of  your  resignation?—  Rule  VIII.  is 
After  the  vote  of  the  17th  of  June,  the  view  I took  of  it  was  this,  that  the  8th  rule  remained  in  full  operation,  reacindcrt- 
save  and  except  that  one  of  the  three  books  was  excluded  from  it,  and  that  it  remained,  in  respect  of  its  con- 
struction, just  in  the  state  in  which  I found  it;  but  when  the  entry  was  afterwards  made  of  the  proceeding  of 
the  8th  of  July,  I found  that  an  entry  was  made  i-escinding  the  8th  rule  ; and  the  8th  rule  is  now  rescinded. 

“913.  What  is  the  effect  of  that? — The  effect  of  that  plainly  is,  that  Baron  Greene's  motion  not  having  been 
earned,  and  the  8th  rule  having  been  rescinded,  the  veto  of  the  pai'ent  is  as  to  the  two  other  books,  now  a veto 
only  authorizing  personal  exemption  from  reading  them,  and  not  justifying  the  exclusion  of  the  book. 

“ 914.  Lord  Bishop  of  Down. — That  is  as  it  now  stands? — Yes,  on  those  acts  of  the  Board. 

‘‘915.  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. — Then  the  effect  of  the  rule,  as  it  stands  now,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
positions that  you  yourself  were  inclined  to  approve  of  originally,  consists  in  the  absolute  exclusion  of  those 
two  religious  books  ; but  in  respect  to  the  Scripture  lessons,  it  stands  precisely  as  you  wished  it  to  stand  ? — 

Precisely ; I never  admitted  or  thought  that  it  was  possible  that  the  8th  rule  could  bear  the  other  con- 
struction. 

“ 916.  Lord  Ardrossan.—' Will  you  state  the  precise  reasons  which  caused  you  to  leave  the  Board? — I joined  Reasons  of  his 
the  Board  under  the  conviction,  that  it  would  afford  a large  and  valuable  amount  of  religious  combined  with  re3'£nat'on, 
secular  instruction.  That  was  my  reason  for  joining  the  Board,  and  it  was  my  justification  with  many  who 
required  a reason  for  it;  but  having  done  so,  when  there  was  subtracted  from  that  course  of  religious  instruction 
a most  substantial  and  valuable  part,  I consider  that  faith  was  broken  with  me,  and  that  I ought  no  longer, 
either  with  consistency  or  regard  to  my  own  character,  to  remain  a member  of  the  Boai-d. 

“918.  Then,  do  you  consider  that  the  giving  up  of  the  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  was  a departure 
from  a most  important  principle  of  the  system  ? — I think  the  exclusion  of  the  Lessons  upon  the  Troth  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a substantial  breach  of  the  condition  upon  which  I became  a Commissioner ; and  if  I anx  asked 
what  the  view  I took  of  it  was,  I have  in  a few  lines  addressed  to  the  archbishop,  at  his  instance,  stated  very 
shortly  the  views  which  occurred  to  me.  I must  say,  that  I most  reluctantly  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the 
Board.  I adtlx-essed  this  letter  to  the  Archbishop  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1852.  I had,  in  a letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  conveyed  pretty  much  the  same  view  of  it ; but  I think  this  is  shorter,  and  perhaps  more 
distinct : — 

“ ‘ My  dear  Lord  and  Archbishop, — Though  it  may  not  be  necessary,  I think,  as  your  Gx-ace  has  suggested,  « stated  to 
that  it  may  prevent  misrepresentation  to  state  in  a few  words  the  grounds  on  which  I most  reluctantly  resigned  Archbishop 
the  place  of  Commissioner  of  National  Education.  They  are,  that  the  recent  resolutions  of  the  Board,  with-  "lately, 
drawing  certain  books  from  the  coui’se  of  secular  instruction,  have  been  passed  in  derogation  of  a principle  of 
the  system  of  education  established,  when  and  long  before  I consented  to  become  a Commissioner.  That  system, 
as  it  existed,  ought,  I think,  to  have  been  maintained  in  its  integrity ; and  that  abundant  reasons  for  this  are 
to  be  found  in  the  great  authority  of  those  who  fonned  and  matux-ed  it,  in  its  maintenance  and  extension  by  so 
many  successive  Parliaments  and  Governments,  and  in  the  testimony  borne  to  its  merits  and  success  while  it 
remained  unchanged.  These,  with  many  others,  afforded,  as  I conceive,  decisive  grounds  for  resisting  the 
innovation  which  has  been  effected,  and  by  which  the  institution  has  incurred  the  risk  of  losing  one  of  its 
strongest  claims  to  a large  share  of  the  confidence  and  support  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed.” 

“ 919.  Earl  of  Desart. — Did  Baron  Greene,  who,  you  say,  was  not  present  on  the  8th  of  July,  consent  to  the 
modification  of  his  x-esolutions  ? — Not  at  all. 

“ 920.  Do  you  think  that  the  Board  wei'e  justified  in  considering  those  resolutions  adopted,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  8th  rule  rescinded  ? — I do  not  think  they  were.  I have  a paper  connected  with  that,  which  makes 
it  necessary,  before  I state  it,  to  mention  a date  or  two.  The  8th  of  July  was  the  day  on  whicli  the  meeting 
took  place,  and  the  resolutions  bear  date  the  8th  of  July.  I was  not,  in  point  of  fact,  aware  of  the  way  in 
which  they  were  drawn  up  until  the  18th.  I was  in  the  country,  and  I did  not  return  from  the  country  until 
the  evening  of  the  18th ; and  xxpon  reading  the  memorandum  of  the  8th  of  July,  I determined  immediately  to 
write  to  Baron  Greene,  for  I had  a severe  cold,  and  was  not  able  to  come  to  town  to  make  inquiries,  which  I 
was  disposed  to  make  on  the  1 9th,  which  was  Tuesday.  In  the  mean  time  a debate  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  ISth,  and  I saw  a report  of  it  on  the  morning  of  the  20th ; and  I then  found  that  the 
resolutions,  which  I would  otherwise  have  endeavoured  to  have  modified,  had  been  actually  transmitted  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  that  the  transaction  was  at  an  end,  and  that  in  fact  my  further  interference  was  of  no 
moment.  But  before  I knew  that,  namely,  on  the  19th,  I had,  as  I believe,  actually  written  or  prepared  a 
letter  to  Baron  Greene  upon  the  subject.  I thought  that  Baixm  Greene  had  great  reason  to  complain  that  his 
motion  was  dealt  with  in  the  way  it  was.  I find  that  I have  not  a copy  of  this ; but  it  was  in  fact  apprizing 
him  of  the  form  in  which  the  resolution  had  been  taken  down,  stating  that  there  had  been  an  amendment  of  his 
motion  justifying  what  had  been  done,  and  that  it  was  just  as  much  a surprise  to  me  as  I was  sure  it  was  to 
him.  But  I remember  seeiug  in  one  of  the  papers  some  very  strong  observations  upon  Baron  Greene’s  having 
adopted  the  motion  excluding  the  work  upon  the  Evidences. 


He  denies  the 
accuracy  of 
the  Board's 
minutes. 
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1853.  “921.  In  fact,  you  considered  that  Baron  Greene’s  resolution  was  rejected,  and  Master  Murphy’s  amend- 

ments  carried  ? — I did. 

“ 935.  Earl  of  Wicklow.— Did  Master  Murphy  never,  subsequently  in  any  conversation  with  you,  explain 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  move  those  amendments  to  Baron  Greene’s  resolution  1 — Master  Murphy’s 
reason,  both  recorded  and  stated  verbally,  was  that  the  eighth  rule,  as  he  interpreted  it,  gave  protection  against 
the  use  of  all  or  any  of  these  books ; and  that  as  I interpreted  it,  the  protection  was  taken  away. 

“ 986.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. — I believe  you  were  the  only  person  present  on  the  17th  of  June  who  voted 
against  the  second  amendment  of  Master  Murphy,  namely,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  sanction  of  the  Board 
from  the  Lessons  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  7— The  only  one. 

“ 987.  That  was  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  members  of  the  Board? — It  was.” 

Mr.  Black-  Mi\  Blackbuvne  had  very  recently  joined  the  Board,  and  seems  not  to  have  been, 
acquainted u11^  fully  aware  of  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule  permitting  separate  religious  instruc- 
with  working  tion  to  be  daily  given  at  the  opening  or  the  closing  of  a National  school : — 1 

“ loot.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory. — With  reference  to  the  construction  of  the  eighth  rule,  are  you  aware  that 
in  point  of  fact,  in  many  of  the  schools  there  is  separate  religious  instruction  daily,  during  an  hour  before  or  an 
hour  after  the  secular  instruction,  but  still  within  what  are  called  the  school-hours  ; are  you  aware  that  that  is 
extensively,  if  not  universally,  practised  in  the  National  schools  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  that. 

“ 1005.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact,  would  it  not  considerably  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the  eighth 
rule,  if  there  be  a recognised  time  for  carrying  on  the  religious  instruction  daily  in  all  the  schools  j namely,  by 
not  relegating  this  book  to  the  day  when  the  separate  religious  instruction  is  carried  on,  but  by  using  it  during 
those  hours  in  which  religious  instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  school? — It  might  have  that  effect. 

“ 1006.  But  you  were  not  aware  of  that  fact? — No. 

“ 1007.  If  the  effect  of  that  interpretation  of  the  eighth  rule  was  this,  that  the  book  being  objected  to  by 
some  of  the  children  was  not  made  a part  of  the  secular  instruction,  but  was  read  either  during  the  hour  before 
or  the  hour  after,  or  the  half  hour  before  or  the  half  hour  after  the  hours  of  secular  instruction  (that  hour  or 
half  hour  being  set  apart  for  religious  education),  in  that  way  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  and  Baron  Greene’s 
resolution  would  be  only  affirming  and  giving  a distinct  interpretation  of  the  rule  upon  which  the  Board  has. 
acted? — That  is  all.” 

The  suggestion  of  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  at  once  reconciles  Mr.  Blake’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Tottenham  with  the  sixth  report  and  the  eighth  rule. 

.Commissioners  The  Commissioners,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with  it,  but  issued  a circular  which 
Stum  three.  Poetically  added  a third  division  of  “ combined  religious  instruction  ” to  be  given 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  general  instruction  to  all  children  who  did  not  object  to 
receive  it. 

Proceedings  The  Secretary  states  that  the  resolutions  of  Baron  Greene  and  Master  Murphy  were 
ot  JnIy  disposed  of  upon  8th  July,  1853  : — 2 

“567.  Earl  of  Harrowby. — When  were  those  resolutions  of  Baron  Greene  and  Master  Murphy  finally 
decided  on?— I think  the  final  settlement  of  the  whole  question  took  place  on  the  8th  of  July,  1853,  page  16. 
It  was  then  decided,  1 That  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  ’ by  the  Commissioners  at  a previous 
meeting  on  the  17th  of  June  ‘by  seven  members  out  of  eleven  present,  the  “Lessons  on  the  Truth  of 
Christianity  ” be  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  ; secondly, 
{hat  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  ten  members,  the  “Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian 
Evidences  ” be  also  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  not  published,  but  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners ; third, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  seven  members,  the  rule  8,  section  2,  be  rescinded.’  ” 

Four  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  eighth  rule.  Dean 
Meyler  says  : — 3 

“ 2173.  Chairman.— As  soon  as  the  book,  which  you  considered  objectionable,  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
those  employed  m combined  education,  you  personally  voted  for  a more  rational  interpretation  of  the  rule  than 
that  which  it  literally  bore  1— No ; I voted  against  the  amendment  of  Baron  Greene,  which  was  the  only 
modification  that  came  before  the  Board. 

, k°rd  Bisljop  of  Ossory.— Is  this  a true  statement  of  the  votes  ‘ against  Baron  Greene’s  resolution: 

lie  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Denvir,  the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Meyler,  Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  J.  J.  Murphy,  esquire. 
“—These  four  opposed  the  resolution,  whether  either  or  both  books  were  withdrawn  from  the  list  or  not’? 


Mr.  Macdou- 
nell  interprets 
Buie  8 
literally, 


! Lords’  Committee,  1854.  * Ibid.  * Ibid.  * 2bid.. 
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Mr.  Macdonnell,  Resident  Commissioner,  always  interpreted  the  eighth  rule  literally, 
die  says  i — 

■ ''16\8.-  mtopretatta  to  that  rule,  that  if  in  any  sohoolthe  parent  of  a 

Big  e Add  educated  In  the  school  objected  to  the  Scripture  eitracts  being  read,  the  veto  of  that  one  parent 
*ould  have  the  effect  of  altcnng  the  system  of  education  in  the  school,  and  excluding  that  boot  for  first 
particular  hour  from  the  whole  school  1-No  doubt,  if  such  a esse  occurred,  according  to  Ac  letter  of  this  rule, 
it  would  be  micessary  that  this  hook  should  no  longer  he  read  during  the  time  of  combined  secular  instruction, 
but  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction. 

Is  that  the  interpretation  which  has  been  generally  given  to  that  rule  by  the  Commissioner.  l-Yes. 
I have  often  beard [the  subject  discussed  and  I never  yet  beard  any  person  say,  that  when  those  words  were 
fully  considered,  they  could  bear  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  I have  given. 

“ 1620.  Not  that  the  child  objecting  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  but  that  one  child  objecting  should  alter 
the  whole  course  of  education  ; that  is  the  interpretation  that  you  put  upon  the  rule? — That  is  the  interpre- 
tation which  has  been  put  upon  it  when  the  subject  has  been  discussed  before  the  Board  at  any  time ; it  always 
appeared  tliat  if  the  rule  were  earned  into  strict  effect,  an  objection  by  one  parent  would  render  it  necessary 
that  the  book  should  no  longer  be  read  durmg  the  time  of  combined  instruction,  but  during  the  time  of  religious 
instruction.  ° 
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The  understanding  of  Mr.  Holmes,1  a member  of  the  original  Board,  was  similar : 1853. 

“ 192.  Earl  of  Derby.— Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  recollection  what  was  the  understanding  from  the  ,,7 — 

outset  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  a certain  portion  of  religious  instruction  into  the  combined  education  Holmes, 
of  the  children  ? — It  was  certainly  that,  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any 
particular  child  or  children  objected  to  any  of  the  books  of  a religious  nature,  such  child  or  children  should  not 
be  instructed  in  those  books  at  all,  or  be  present  when  instruction  was  given  from  such  books.  Therefore  it 
was  quite  in  the  power  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  child  to  prevent  its  receiving  religious  instruction  of 
any  description  unless  when  the  clergyman  of  its  own  particular  sect  attended  for  the  purpose  of  giving  reli- 
gious instruction  at  the  times  allowed  by  tire  Commissioners. 

“205.  Lord  Beaumont.— Do  you  consider  that  the  introduction  of  the  Scripture  Extracts,  and  the  other 
books  of  a religious  nature,  into  the  schools  during  the  time  of  combined  secular  education  was  a deviation  from 
the  original  scheme  of  education? — At  the  time  allotted  to  secular  education,  those  books  were  not  to  be  used 
but  at  a distinct  time.  The  use  of  such  books,  when  secular  education  in  which  all  joined  was  going  on,  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  an  interfering  with  the  other  principle,  which  was,  that  no  person  who  objected  should  be 
compelled  to  read  them,  or  to  be  present  when  they  were  used.  I am  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  intended  that 
the  Scripture  Extracts  should  be  used  at  the  time  when  secular  education  was  going  on.” 

Mr.  Carlile,  the  first  Resident  Commissioner,  published  at  this  time  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Cm-iiic 
the  unanimity  among  the  Commissioners  required  by  Government  as  a condition  of  the  SpinionTttd 
introduction  of  books  of  combined  religious  instruction  was  a continuous  act,  capable  of  sives  historical 
being  withdrawn  by  any  of  them,  and  that  in  such  event  the  book  not  unanimously  detaiIs‘ 
approved  must  be  excluded  from  the  general  instruction  of  National  schools.  The 
secretary  produced  Mr.  Carlile’s  letter  to  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854  : — s 

“10.  Earl  of  Derby. — Mr.  Carlile,  I believe,  was  a Presbyterian? — He  was  a Presbyterian,  and  became 
resident  Commissioner  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Board. 

“11.  Chairman. — Will  you  read  the  document  to  which  you  have  alluded  ?— The  letter  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Carlile,  which  I am  about  to  read,  is  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Times.  It  was  published  in  consequence  of 
the  disagreement  amongst  the  present  Commissioner’s  of  National  Education,  which  has  unhappily  terminated 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  two  other  Protestant  members  of  the  Board  : — 

“ ‘Silt, — One  of  the  original  Commissioners  of  the  National  Education  in  Ireland  claims  the  indulgence  of 
making  a few  remarks,  through  your  columns,  respecting  those  topics  connected  ■with  that  institution  which 
have  been  recently  occupying  your  attention.  The  system  proposed  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter  was  certainly  what 
it  has  been  defined  to  be,  in  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prints — a system  of  united  secular  and  separate  reli- 
gious instruction.  But,  before  the  Board  was  established,  at  a meeting  of  the  proposed  Commissioners,  held  in 
the  castle  of  Dublin,  a question  was  put  by  one  of  them,  whether,  if  the  Commissioners  were  agreed,  any  amount 
of  religious  instruction  introduced  into  the  secular  or  common  instruction  would  be  permitted  by  Government. 

A good  deal  of  friendly  discussion  followed,  which  was  summed  up  and  closed  by  Lord  Stanley  saying,  that 
whatever  the  Commissioners  were  unanimous  upon,  Government  would  not  object  to.  This  concession  con- 
siderably altered  the  original  proposed  system,  and  rendered  it,  instead  of  being  a rigid  system  of  exclusion  of 
all  religion  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Board,  and  the  common  education  of  the  people,  an  experiment  how 
far  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  could  proceed  together  with  perfect  unanimity  in  introducing  scriptural 
light  among  the  population  generally — an  experiment,  considering  what  the  state  of  Ireland  had  been  for 
centuries,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  important,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  that 
was  ever  entrusted  to  any  commission ; and  it  would  have  required  much  more  of  the  sympathy  of  the  country 
than  we  enjoyed  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  any  very  great  and  commanding  success.  My  impression  is,  that 
the  most  respectable  Roman  Catholics  of  that  day  were  disposed  to  lay  aside  their  hostile  feelings,  and  to  co- 
operate with  their  Protestant  fellow-countrymen  as  far  as  was  at  all  consistent  with  the  principles  of  their 
Church.  I need  not  remind  you  of  the  spirit  in  which  Protestants,  north  and  south,  received  these  overtures 
of  peace.  The  solution  of  the  problem  thus  placed  before  the  Commissioners  fell  chiefly  to  me,  simply  because 
I was  the  only  one  of  them  who  could  give  time  and  labour  to  it,  and  to  the  superintendence  of  the  details  of 
the  business  of  the  Board ; the  secretary’s  hands  were  almost  instantaneously  filled  with  the  correspondence, 
which  immediately  became  extremely  voluminous.  The  only  mode  of  introducing  religious  instruction  into  the 
common  education  was  by  means  of  the  books  provided  for  it.  Having  no  books  of  our  own  to  commence  with, 
we  examined  and  sanctioned  several  series  of  school  books — some  after  a certain  amount  of  expurgation ; among 
others,  a series  was  submitted  to  us  by  a Roman  Catholic  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  prelates  of 
that  Church.  These  books — to  the  credit  of  Roman  Catholics  be  it  said — contained  a larger  portion  of 
religious  instruction  of  a kind  altogether  unobjectionable  to  Protestants  than  any  school-books  I had  met  with ; 
and  after  the  alteration  of  a single  page  and  of  some  insulated  expressions,  these  books  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Board.  I immediately  availed  myself  of  these  books  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  religious 
instruction  which  Roman  Catholics  wished  to  have  intermixed  with  secular  instruction ; and  in  superintending 
the  compiling  of  books  for  the  Board,  I kept  these  Roman  Catholic  books  in  view,  introducing  into  the  Board’s 
books  a large  amount  of  religious  instruction,  but  intermixed  with  a much  larger  amount  of  secular  information 
than  the  Roman  Catholic  books  contained.  While  the  Board’s  books  were  in  preparation,  the  accuracy  of  my 
estimate  of  the  wishes  of  Roman  Catholics  was  tested,  by  having  every  half  sheet  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  receiving  their  approbation  and  signature  previous  to  its  being  sent  to  press.  In  regard  to 
the  Scripture  lessons,  before  the  Board  was  constituted,  I called  on  all  the  proposed  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  would  be  disposed  to  sanction  such  a book.  I found  Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  not  only  willing  but  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  such  a compilation.  He,  howevei-,  made  three 
stipulations  : first,  that  it  should  not  be  extracted  exclusively  from  the  Authorized  Version,  but  that  he  would 
willingly  receive  such  a book  of  Scripture  lessons  drawn  from  the  two  versions,  or  translated  directly  from  the 
original  languages ; secondly,  that  it  should  not  be  in  form  of  chapter  and  verse,  but  of  school  lessons  ; and, 
thirdly,  that  he  would  require  notes,  not,  however,  theological  or  controversial  notes,  but  notes  relating  to 
history,  chronology,  geography,  or  other  kindred  subjects.  To  none  of  these  stipulations  could  I object.  I 
found  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had  his  difficulties  on  the  subject,  the  chief  of  which  was,  that  our  opponents 
would  say  that  these  extracts  was  the  only  religious  instruction  that  we  intended  to  give,  and  that  it  was  imperfect, 
garbled,  and  mutilated ; which  prognostic  was  abundantly  verified.  I,  however,  had  the  pleasure  of  satisfying 
mm  on  that  and  other  points ; and  he  afterwards  most  cordially  and  zealously  co-operated  in  the  compilation  of 
tfio  extracts — no  book  that  we  could  find  fulfilling  the  stipulations  of  Dr.  Murray.  I drew  up  a half  sheet  of 
1 Lords’  Committee  (1854).  * Ibid. 
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lessons  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis,  had  it  put  into  type,  and  laid  before  the  Board.  I found  that  it  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  was  signed  by  all  the  Commissioners ; thus  I went  on  with  half  sheet  after  half  sheet 
each  one  of  which  was  regularly  placed  in  the  Commissioners’  hands,  and  left  with  them  for  a fortnight,  and 
they  were  understood  to  approve  of  it,  if  they  made  no  objection.  But,  with  regard  to  the  two  archbishops,  no 
half  sheet  was  ever  put  to  press  without  their  express  authority.  Now,  what  I wish  particularly  to  point  tho 
attention  of  the  public  to  is,  that  there  was  no  attempt  at  proselytism  in  all  this.  These  Scripture  lessons  were 
prepared,  not  only  with  the  assent,  but  at  the  express  wish  of  Dr.  Murray’  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  Board,  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  used  in  the  common  instruction ; and  every  half  sheet  wa3 
signed  by  Dr.  Murray  with  that  view,  except  a few  when  he  was  from  home,  which  were  signed  by  a clergyman 
authorized  by  him  to  do  so.  In  truth,  we  were  more  violently  accused  by  Protestants  of  attempting  to  proselyte 
the  Protestant  population  over  to  Roman  Catholic  principles,  by  offering  to  them  what  they  were  pleased  to  call 
a mutilated  Bible,  than  we  were  by  Roman  Catholics.  When  these  extracts  were  first  introduced,  they  were 
generally  received  by  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage.  I made  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  schools  in 
the  south  and  west  towards  the  end  of  1S3G,  and  I found  them  in  use  in  all  the  most  respectable  schools  • in 
all  the  teachers  of  which  had  received  any  training  in  Dublin ; and  uniformly  in  the  nuns’  schools.  A change 
however,  gradually  took  place  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  respecting  the  use  of  these 
books — I believe,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  them  and  upon  Dr.  Murray  by  Dr.  M'Hale 
of  Tuam — so  that  I believe  they  have  been  latterly  withdrawn  from  most  of  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
patronage.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  no  religious  knowledge  is  communicated  during  the  hours  of 
common  instruction  ; there  still  remains  a great  amount  of  such  knowledge  embodied  in  the  ordinary  reading 
books.  You  may  infer  from  tbe  above  details,  that  in  my  view  of  the  subject  there  never  could  legitimately  be 
any  dispute  among  tbe  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  religion ; if  any  topic  were  introduced  connected  with 
separate  religious  instruction,  the  Board,  as  such,  could  take  no  cognizance  of  it,  except  so  far  as  to  see  that 
time  and  accommodation  were  provided  for  those  empowered  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils  to  communicate  it. 
If  the  topic  were  connected  with  the  instruction  given  in  common,  then  we  were  required  to  be  perfectly 
unanimous  respecting  anything  of  a religious  element  introduced  into  it ; our  only  appeal  on  such  topics  was  to 
be  to  the  good  and  liberal  feelings  of  one  another.  If  at  any  time  Dr.  Murray  sanctioned  anything  which  he 
afterwards  wished  to  withdraw,  which  happened,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  instances,  lie  was  at  once  permitted  to 
do  so  without  any  animadversion ; and  so  I conceive,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  members  see  fit  to  withdraw  their 
sanction  from  anything  of  a religious  nature,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Book  of  Evidences,  or  the  Scripture 
Extracts,  the  Protestant  members  may  regret  the  change  that  induces  the  Roman  Catholics  to  do  so,  and  per- 
haps reason  with  them  ; but  if  the  Roman  Catholic  members  persevere,  they  have,  in  my  view,  nothing  to  do 
but  to  yield.  Had  I been  connected  with  the  Board  when  these  recent  controversies  were  taking  place,  I would 
have  done  my  utmost  to  persuade  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  to  give  up  those  points  at  once  (unless,  indeed,  he 
convinced  me  that  he  was  right  in  insisting  upon  them),  and  so  preserving,  what  of  all  things  was  the  most 
important  for  success,  the  perfect  good  temper  and  good  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  different  deno- 
minations towards  one  another ; and,  perhaps,  some  opportunity  might  arise  of  attaining  the  same  object,  or 
something  better,  in  another  way.  During  the  seven  years  that  I had  the  management  of  the  details  of  the 
Board’s  business,  we  never  came  to  a division ; and  the  extent  to  which  we  succeeded  in  cordially  unitin"  in  the. 
introduction  of  the  most  important  of  all  knowledge  among  the  pupils  of  the  schools  was  unexpected  and 
surprising  to  ourselves,  as,  I believe,  it  was  to  the  public  at  large. 

“ ‘ (Signed)  James  Cahlile,  No.  2,  West  Brixton.’  ’’ 


The  changes  now  introduced  in  Rule  Eight  were  announced  by  the  Secretaries  in  the 
autumn  of  1S53  in  a circular  letter,  without  date,  to  the  following  effect : 

“ We  We  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  books  published  by  us  a work  entitled,  ‘ Lessons  on  the  Truth 
of  Christianity,’  and  from  the  list  of  books  sanctioned  but  not  published  by  us,  another  work  namely  1 Litro- 
ductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.'  The  hint  was  introduced  in  1838 ; the  socoud  in  1842  Secondly 
That  we  have  amended  our  8th  Kule,  section  2.  Hitherto  it  has  been  thus  expressed  • • 8 The  Commit 
siouers  do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  hetog 
read  m any  of  the  National  schools ; nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read  during  the  time  of  secular  or  literary 
instruction  m any  school  attended  by  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  to  their  being  so  read.  lunch 
cases  the  Commissioner : prohibit  the  use  of  them,  except  at  the  times  of  religious  instruction,  when  the  poisons 
giving  it  may  use  these  books  or  not  as  they  think  proper.’  As  altered,  it  is  as  follows  i ■ The  Commissioner 
do  not  insist  on  the  Scripture  Lessons,  or  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  being  read  in  any  of  the  National  schools ; 
nor  do  they  allow  them  to  be  read,  as  paid  of  the  ordinary  school  business  Muring  which  all  children  of  what- 
ever denomination  they  may  be,  are  required  to  attend),  in  any  school  attended  by  children  whoso  parents  or 
guardians  object  to  their  being  read  by  their  children.  In  such  cases  the  Commissioners  prohibit  tile  use  of 
these  books,  except  at  rimes  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  business,  and 
under  the  following  conditions , : 1st.  Thai  no  child  whose  parent  or  guardian  objects  shall  be  required,  dh’ectly 
or  mduectly  to  be  present  at  end,  readmg.  2nd.  That  in  order  that  no  child  whose  parent  or  guardiai 
objects  may  be  present  at  the  readmg  of  tho  books  above  specified,  public  notification  of  tki  time  set  apart  for 
such  leading  shall  be  inserted  in  large  lettere  m the  time-table  of  the  school ; that  there  shall  he  a sSfficicnt 
mterval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  school  business  and  the  commeneement  of  such  reading ; and 
that  the  teacher  shall  immediately  before  its  commencement,  announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  any  child 
whose  parent  or  guardian  so  desires  may  then  retire.  3rd.  That  in  every  such  cie  than  shill  he,  exclusive  of 
the  time  set  apart  for  such  reading,  suihcient  tune  devoted  each  day  to  the  ordinary  school  business,  in  order 

Jit  " lke  re“’“S  ot  ‘?e  ‘ook'  may  ““P1'  °f  literary  iitruction 

m the  school-room.  Wi&  reference  to  the  withdrawal  of  tho  Lessons  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity  and  the 
Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences,  me  deem  it  necessary  to  state  that  these  books  may  still  be  used 
(though  no  longer  supplied  by  us)  during  the  tune  set  apart  for  separate  religions  instruction.  With  reference 
to  Rule  8,  as  now  amended  we  are  to  observe  that  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry  may  in 
like  manner  he  used  durmg  the  time  set  apart  for  separate  religions  instruction,  and  also  during  the  horns  of 
combined  instruction  (when  children  of  all  religious  denominations  are  required  to  attend),  ulless  the  use  of 
them  be  objected  to  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  any  of  the  children.  In  such  rase  the  ure  of  these  books  is 
prohibited,  except  under  the  condirions  and  at  the  time  specified  in  the  amended  rule,  namely,  before  or  after 
the  ordinary  school  business.  Under  the  rule  as  it  was  previously  expressed,  the  Scripture  Lessons  and  Book 
of  Sacred  Poetry  when  objected  to  by  any  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  to  attendance,  could  only 
be  read  during  the  tune  set  apart  for  separate  religious  instruction.” 
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The  resignation  of  the  three  Commissioners  was  accepted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
after  a correspondence  between  His  Excellency  and  Archbishop  Whately,  which  concluded 
with  the  following  letter : — 1 

“ From  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

“(Private.)  Viceregal  Lodge,  August  8,  1853. 

“ My,  DE^R  Lord,— I have  received  your  Grace’s  letter  of  the  5th,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  explaining 
to  me  the  view  which  you  take  of  the  various  points  adverted  to  in  ray  letter  of  the  second. 

“ The  only  question  which  I had  to  consider  was,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the  case  submitted  to  me  bv 
your  Grace  were  such  as  would  justify  me  in  displacing  the  majority  of  the  Board,  and  appointing  other  person 
to  be  Commissioners  in  their  room.  ° r 

“ I thought,  and  I still  think,  that  they  were  not. 

“It  seems  then  to  lee  to  be  unnecessary  that  I should  mate  any  further  observation!  on  the  several  matters 
in  respect  to  which  the  Commissioners  are  at  variance  with  your  Grace. 


1853 

Lord  Lieuten- 
ant accepts 
Archbishop 
Whately's 
resignation. 


“ His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.” 


“Believe  me,  <fcc., 

“ (Signed), 


St.  Germans. 


Early  in  the  following  Session  of  Parliament  an  inquiry  was  demanded  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  granted : — 

“17th  February,  1854. 

“ Moved,  that  a Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  National  L°,r.ds'  •C°!o- 1 
education  n,  Ire  and.  Ate  debate  on  qnestion,  agreed  to.  The  lord,  foiloirine ire, j named  P— ,8"‘ 

lhe  Committee  to  meet  on  Tuesday  next  at  4 o'clock,  and  to  appoint  their  own  chairman. 


Lord  President.9 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 
Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

Earl  of  Derby. 

Earl  Graham.* 

Earl  of  Carnarvon. 

Earl  of  Desart. 

-(Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords.) 


Earl  of  "Wicklow. 

Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Viscount  Hutchinson.4 
Viscount  Clancarty.8 
Viscount  Canning. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  ifec. 


Lord  Bishop  of  Ossory,  &c. 
Lord  Beaumont. 

Lord  Ardrossan.6 
Lord  SomevhilLT 
Lord  Fingall.8 
Lord  Hatherton. 

Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon.’ 


The  Committee  sat  for  thirty-eight  days,  between  2Sth  February  and  6th  July, 
examined  forty-two  witnesses  of  various  classes,  and  obtained  much  information  in 
replies  to  10,259  questions,  but  arrived  at  no  conclusion: — 

“ Ordered  to  report,— That  the  Committee  have  met,  and  considered  the  subject-matter  referred  to  them,  and  make  no 
iiave  examined  many  Witnesses  in  relation  thereto  ; and  have  directed  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  Report, 
them,  together  with  an  Appendix  and  an  Index  thereto,  to  be  laid  before  your  lordships. 

“ 20th  July,  1854.” 


Although  the  Lords’  Committee  offered  no  definitive  recommendations  to  Parliament,  but  receive 
ret  several  individual  peers  brought  forward  suggestions  which  are  introduced  here  as  8Us°esti01,s 
>emg  well  worthy  of  consideration.9 


“Suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  op  Lords  on  the  working  of  the  Earl  Granville 
National  System  of  Education  in  Ireland : proposed  by  the  Earl  Granville 


“ 1.  That  the  rules  of  the  Board  shall  be  revised,  with  a view  of  rendering  them  perfectly  clear,  full,  and 
explicit,  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  • and  the  Commissioners  should  submit  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  his  sanction,  the  alterations,  omissions,  or  additions,  which  may  appear  to  be  necessaiy. 

“ 2.  That  all  religious  instruction,  whether  denominational  or  general,  given  in  the  National  schools,  and  not 
contained  in  the  National  school-books,  must  be  given  at  a separate  hour,  and  publicly  notified  in  the  time 
table,  under  the  head  of  religious  instruction. 

“ 3.  That  whenever  religious  instruction,  or  religious  exercises,  including  prayer,  take  place  at  an  intermediate 
time  during  school  hours,  they  must  take  place  at  the  most  only  once,  and  must  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  impede 
the  secular  instruction.  1 


4.1  “ \ ^at  tLe  or  mftnager  is  not  bound  by  the  rules  to  exclude  from  the  religious  instruction  given  in 

the  school  any  child  whose  parent  does  not  take  the  necessaiy  steps  to  prevent  his  child  from  attending  such 
religious  instruction.  ° 

“ 5.  That  religious  rites  must  not  he  performed  in  the  school-rooms. 

“6.  That  no  emblems  of  a denominational  character  shall  he  exhibited  in  the  school-rooms  during  the 
nours  set  apart  for  united  instruction.  ° 

“ 7.  That  the  Commissioners  permit  the  patrons  of  non-vested  schools  to  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of 
Sunday  schoo  s,  upon  the  understanding  that  nothing  shall  take  place  in  them  leading  to  contention,  and 
tnat  they  shall  not  be  converted  into  places  of  public  worship. 

, “ 8-  an7  kook  of„  a religious  character,  having  been  once  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commissioners, 
sbaU  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  schools  or  essentially  altered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 
nor  shall  any  change  he  made  in  any  fundamental  rule  of  the  Board  without  his  approval : and  that  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Commissioners  may  deem  any  alterations  or  additions  necessary  shall 
oe  embodied  in  their  minutes. 


2 5,r0SS'^  Compendium,  p.  620.  4 Earl  of  Donoughmore.  7 Marquess  of  Clanricarde. 

s Lari  Granville,  Chairman.  8 Earl  of  Clancarty.  8 Earl  of  Fingall. 

Duke  of  Montrose.  9 Earl  0f  Eglinton  & Winton.  9 Compendium,  pp.  632-40. 
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Earl  of  Derby 


“ 9.  That  the  clauses  in  the  lease  and  other  deeds  of  vested  schools  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
present  rules  of  religious  instruction. 

“ 10.  That  objections  having  been  made  by  many  Protestants  to  the  form,  of  the  Ten  Commandments  used 
in  the  National  Schools,  it  should  be  distinctly  stated  in  the  rules  that  it  is  not  obligatory  upon  patrons  to 
employ  them  in  their  schools  if  they  conscientiously  object  thereto. 

“ 11.  That  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  requiring  all  schools  which  they  contribute  to  build  to  be  vested 
in  them  in  then-  corporate  capacity  shall  be  modified,  so  that  the  patrons  shall  have  the  option  of  vesting  them  in 
trustees  or  in  the  Board,  whichever  they  prefer ; the  latter  class  only  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  a stringent  covenant  shall  be  inserted  in  the  lease  to  trustees,  binding 
them  to  defray  the  cost  of  repairs  under  particular  conditions,  and  that  the  Commissioners  be  instructed  to  see 
that  such  covenant  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

“12.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  make  small  grants  towards  the  repairing  of  non-vested 
schools,  not  exceeding  £5  in  any  one  year,  on  condition  that  the  patrons  pay  one-third  or  one-half  that  sum  • 
and  that  this  rule  be  applicable  to  such  schools  vested  in  trustees  as  the  Commissioners  see  lit. 

“ 13.  That  the  Commissioners  be  empowered  to  build  a limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools  in  the 

poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  subscriptions  cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  state 

not  to  exceed  £400  each ; these  schools  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary  National  schools 
should  be.  They  are  to  be  under  the  exchisive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  the  teachers,  &c. ; and  in  cases  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint  committees  composed  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

“ 14.  That  the  ladies  or  others  who  have  the  management  of  convent  schools  shall  be  required  to  enforce 
strictly  all  the  rules  of  the  Board ; and  that  the  Inspectors  shall  be  required,  in  their  reports  upon  convent 
schools,  to  make  minute  inquiries  on  such  points  as  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

“ 15.  That  the  Commissioners  should  withdraw  their  grants  of  salary  and  books,  after  due  notice,  from 
such  of  their  non-vested  schools  as  are  not  attended  by  a sufficient  number  of  children — as  are  not 
adequately  supplied  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books ; and  that  all  needless  multiplication  of  schools 
shall  be  avoided. 

“16.  That  premiums  should  be  given  to  teachers  who  succeed  in  keeping  up  a numerous  and  regular 
attendance  in  then-  schools ; and  some  inducement  should  be  given  to  the  pupils  to  remain  in  the  schools  a 
sufficient  time  to  obtain  a tolerable  amount  of  good  secular  education. 

“ 17.  The  Commissioners  should  be  instructed  to  be  more  strict  than  they  have  heretofore  been  in  enforcing 
a small  amount  of  local  contributions  in  addition  to  the  children's  weekly  fees.  The  amount  should  probably 
be  made  to  vary  in  different  distiicts,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  population.  Before  a school  is  received 
into  connexion,  a moderate  sum  should  be  required  by  the  Commissioners,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  manager  in 
books,  maps,  black  boards,  he.,  the  amount  to  be  regulated  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils ; and  in 
addition  to  this,  a small  sum  to  be  paid  quarterly  towards  the  payment  of  the  teachers’  salaries. 

“ 18.  That  a sufficient  increase  should  be  made  to  the  District  Inspectors,  to  enable  them  to  make  at 
least  three  or  four  inspections  of  the  schools  under  then-  care ; that  they  should  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
and  be  paid  according  to  a graduated  scale ; that,  before  this  increase  is  made,  the  Commissioners  should 
carefully  consider  the  qualifications  of  all  existing  Inspectors,  with  a view  of  removing  such  of  them  as  are 
incompetent  for  the  discharge  of  the  very  important  duties  necessarily  confided  to  them. 

“ 19.  That  the  Commissioners  should  be  permitted  to  expend  a certain  sum  annually  in  gratuities  to  old  and 
infirm  teachers  who  shall  be  required  to  vacate  their  situations,  and  that  young  and  efficient  teachers  shall  be 
appointed  in  their  places ; and  that  some  scheme  for  the  superannuation  of  trained  teachers  shall  be 
considered  by  the  Board. 

“ 20.  With  regard  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  over  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  on 
Sundays,  or  before  and  after  school-hours  on  other  days  of  the  week,  the  Commissioner’s  should  lay  down  one 
fixed  rule,  vis.,  that  no  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  in  any  National  school,  except  on  Sundays,  to 
others  than  the  children  attending  the  schools. 

“ 21.  That  a definite  code  of  instructions  should  be  prepared  and  supplied  to  each  Inspector,  explaining  in 
detail  the  specific  duties  allotted  to  him. 

“ 22.  That  an  inquiry  be  instituted  by  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  some  person  authorized 
to  visit  the  several  departments  in  Dublin,  to  inspect  the  various  forms  and  books  irsed  in  conducting  the 
business,  to  examine  such  individuals  in  the  office  as  may  be  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  dirties,  to  see  if  the  various  processes  of  business  can  be  simplified  or  abridged,  and  to  report 
whether  any  or  what  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the  existing  rates  of  salaries. 

“ 23.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  belonging  to  each  class  and  to  each  division  of  a class  should  be 
further  augmented,  and  the  scale  of  local  contributions  towards  the  payment  of  those  salaries  should  rise 
gradually  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  salary  paid  by  the  state. 

“24.  That  the  number  of  pupil  teachers  and  paid  monitors  is  inadequate,  and  ought  to  be  largely 
increased. 

“ 25.  That  the  training  establishments  should  be  forthwith  largely  increased,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
should  have  authoiity  to  extend  the  period  of  training  to  twelve  months ; but  that  they  shall  have  permission 
to  give  only  a half-yearly  training  to  such  married  teachers  and  others  as  cannot  be  absent  a year  from  their 
schools. 

“ 26.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint  two  additional  agricultural  sub-inspectors. 

“ Resolutions  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

“ Proposed  to  resolve : — 

“ 1.  That  in  the  case  of  model  schools,  workhouse  schools,  and  all  vested  schools  already  erected,  or 
hereafter  to  be  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  the  present  system  in  all  its  main  principles  to  be 
adhered  to. 

“ 2.  That  no  grant  for  building  be  made  to  any  but  vested  schools. 

“ 3.  That  the  adoption  of  the  rules  as  to  religious  instruction  in  force  in  vested  schools,  be  earnestly 
recommended  to  patrons  of  non-vested  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Board ; but 

“ 4.  That  the  Board  be  authorized,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  to  grant  similar  advantages  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  non-vested  schools  to  any  schools  now  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  built,  whatever  their  regulations  as  to 
religious  instruction,  the  patrons  of  which  shall  be  willing  to  place  them  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  to 
admit  the  Board’s  control  over  books  to  be  used  in  general  instruction,  and  to  receive  officially  the  visits  of 
the  Government  Inspectors. 
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“ Resolutions  proposed  by  Loud  Ardrossan. 

“1.  That  the  Board  shall  consist  of  three  paid  Commissioners,  who  shall  be  laymen  : that  their  duties  shall 
be  purely  administrative,  and  that  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“ 2-  That  there  shall  be  a revision  of  the  rules,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  future  doubts  as  to  their  real 
bearing,  but  that  the  essentuil  meanmg  of  them  shall  not  be  altered,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  recommended 
by  this  committee ; and  that  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  the  Commissioners  to  place  their  own  construction  on 
the  rules,  when  so  revised,  m answer  to  any  queries  which  may  be  addressed  to  them. 

“ 3 That  no  new  rule  or  book  shall  be  introduced  till  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
and  that  no  book,  when  once  introduced,  shall  be  withdrawn,  or  essentially  altered,  without  his  approval. 

4.  That  the  salaries  generally  of  the  schoolmasters  are  inadequate,  and  should  be  raised  : but  that  it  should 
be  an  instruction  to  the  Commissioners  to  adhere  more  strictly  than  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  Mi.  Stanley  s letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  with  regard  to  local  funds  being  provided. 

“ Suggestions  drawn  from  the  Evidence  before  the  Committee,  for  that  part  of  the  Report  which  is  to  treat  of 
settlement  of  the  Education  Question ; proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

' rn1'  Tlia!  the  Na,tlcmal  s7stem  of  Education  in  Ireland  was  intended First,  to  give  education  to  the  poor 
of  the  country  ; and  second,  to  unite  together  in  the  same  schools  the  children  of  the  different  religious  denomi- 
nations into  which  the  country  is  divided.  ° 

“ 2.  That  it  has  to  a great  extent  failed  in  both  the  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted  ; and  the  means  taken 
to  secure  the  one  have  (without  securing  it)  proved  the  cause  of  its  failure  in  attaining  the  other.  The  attempt 
to  make  it  united  has  prevented  it  from  becoming  national.  1 

“ 3.  That  the  rule  with  respect  to  religious  education,  which  is  well  known,  was  intended  not  only  to  protect 
the  religious  faith  of  children  oi  all  religious  denominations  attending  upon  National  schools,  but  to  give  assu- 
rance to  parents  that  it  should  be  protected,  and  by  taking  away  all  grounds  of  apprehension  on  that  head,  it 
was  thought  that  the  chief  hindrances  to  united  education  would  be  taken  away.  The  evidence,  however,  shows 
that  some  serious  hindrances  must  have  been  overlooked  ; for,  notwithstanding  this  rule,  there  is  little  that 
deserves  the  name  of  united  education  in  the  National  schools,— almost  nothing  in  three  of  the  provinces  and 
but  little  in  the  remaining  one.  1 ’ 

‘‘4.  That  this  rule  has  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  extent  to  which  the  education  of  the  poor  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  State.  There  are,  besides  the  National  Board,  other  educational  agencies  in  operation  in  the 
country  m connexion  with  the  chief  religious  denominations— the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
and  the  Established  Church— and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  they  all  have  been  kept  from  connecting 
themselves  with  the  National  Board  by  this  rule. 

“5.  That  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  the  most  important  of  these  societies,  that  which 
is  connected  with  the  Established  Church.  It  is  the  only  one  of  those  voluntary  societies  of  which  the  com- 
mittee has  had  detailed  information.  With  regard,  however,  to  its  origin,  principles,  constitution,  and  opera- 
tions, information  has  been  fully  given  in  evidence.  The  report  ought  to  embody  so  much  of  the  information 
thus  obtained  as  would  give  a fair  representation  of  a society  which  has  been  so  important  an  agent  in  can-yin f 
on  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  But  there  are  but  few  of  the  many  points  that  have  been  thus  brou'dit 
before  the  committee  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  in  these  suggestions. 

“6.  That  this  society  has  been  in  operation  about  sixteen  years,  under  the  name  of  'The  Church  Education 
Society  for  Ireland.’  That  it  comprises  a largo  majority  (not  less  than  three-fourths)  of  the  clergy,  and  about 
the  same  proportion  of  the  laity  of  the  Church.  That  it  is  wholly  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions  • 
and  that  it  has  had  other  difficulties  to  contend  with,  but  that  notwithstanding,  its  schools  appear  to  be  effi- 
cient, in  general  not  less  efficient  than  those  of  the  National  Board,  which  possess  such  great  advantages  over 
them  in  every  respect,  except  that  of  local  superintendence.  That  this  one  point  of  superiority  is  often  found 
to  outweigh  all  the  rest,  so  as  to  make  the  Church  Education  schools  successful  rivals  of  neighbouring  National 
schools.  And  that  there  were  connected  with  it  in  the  year  1S53,  above  1,S00  schools,  giving  education  to 
more  than  100,000  children ; that  is,  that  the  number  of  its  schools  is  more  than  one-third  of  the  number  con- 
nected with  the  National  Board,  and  the  number  of  children  in  its  schools  is  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  number 
in  the  National  schools. 

“ 7.  That  it  is  through  the  rule  of  the  Board  referred  to  that  the  co-operation  of  the  great  body  of  the  most 
efficient  and  zealous  agents  in  the  work  of  education  is  thus  lost  to  the  system  supported  by  the  State ; and 
that  this  large  portion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  is  taken  from  the  control  and  superintendence  of 
the  State ; for  it  appears  that  a great  majority  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Established  Church  at 
the  first  declared  against  the  system,  and  declined  to  connect  their  schools  with  the  Board,  expressly  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  this  rule  upon  their  liberty  in  carrying  on  the  religious  education  in  their  schools 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  that  this  is  the  main  ground  upon  which  they  have  since 
held  aloof  from  the  system.  J 

“ 8.  That,  besides  the  loss  thus  sustained  by  the  cause  of  education,  a serious  injury  is  inflicted  on  the 
Church  by  the  unseemly  division  which  is  thus  kept  up  among  all  ranks  and  orders  in  it,  prelates,  clergy,  and 
laity,  and  by  the  anomalous  and  disadvantageous  position  in  which  it  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  State  • and 
that  these  evils  are  continually  augmented  by  the  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  the  society  of  bringing  its  case 
before  the  public,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  both  to  justify  its  members  for  the  position  which  it  motets™* 
and  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  on  its  schools. 

“ 9-  That  as  the  clergy  appeal-  to  be  determined,  as  at  any  former  period,  to  refuse  to  submit  to  this  rule  of  the 
■Board,  and  to  abide  by  their  own  rule,  which  is,  that,  while  the  children  of  the  Church  in  attendance  upon  their 
schools  are  to  be  taught  Church  principles  by  means  of  the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church,  no  child 
t dissenting  parents,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  shall  be  required  to  receive  such  instruction : but  that  all 
cmidrenm  attendance  shall  be  daily  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version. 

.,i0'  Thafc>  ^av“g  all  discussion  of  the  merits  of  those  opposite  rules— of  which  there  is  a good  deal  in  the 
evidence,  and  of  which,  there  ought  to  be  something  in  the  report— it  appears  that,  in  regulating  the  religious 
wluc^  ttey  give  in  their  schools,  not  by  the  requirements  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  them, 

• 0(1.  eir  Pareuts,  or  of  the  State,  but  by  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment  and  conscience,  the  Irish  Church 
rang  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  all  religious  denominations  in  England  with  which  organized  educa- 
tional societies  are  connected  act;  and  that  in  England  the  State  acquiesces  in  the  principle  by  giving  aid  to 
oois  rn  connexion  with  all  those  societies,  without  requiring  them  to  abandon  the  principle,  or  to  rescind  the 
raies  winch  are  founded  upon  it ; and  that  in  a petition  on  behalf  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  presented 
ton  pT?  , Hls  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  referred  by  the  house  to  the  committee,  5,414  of 
to  -fwT  testi^®d  concerning  their  brethren  in  Ireland  that,  ‘ in  their  steadfast  refusal  to  connect 

ves  with  the  National  Board,  under  conditions  which  would  prevent  them  from  instructing  in  the  Holy 
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Earl  of 
Eglinton, 


Bishop  of 
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Scriptures  every  cliild  in  attendance,  they  have  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Church,  and 
in  strict  fulfilment  of  their  ordination  vows.’  , 

“11.  That,  however  that  he  settled,  the  most  important  fact  -with  which  the  Committee  have  to  deal  admits 
of  no  douht,  that  is,  that  whether  this  view  of  the  duty  of  the  clergy  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  conscientiously 
held  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  Church ; that  it  has  hitherto  prevented  them  from  adopting  the  National 
system,  and  that  they  are  as  resolute  in  their  adherence  to  it  now  as  they  have  been  at  any  former  period  ; that 
all  this  has  appeared  clearly  in  evidence,  and  that  it  therefore  appeal's  certain  that  if  this  rule  be  maintained, 
there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the  education  question  in  Ireland. 

“ 12.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  appeared  that,  whatever  other  objections  the  clergy  may  entertain, 
whether  to  the  system  or  to  the  body  by  which  it  is  administered,  they  feel  able,  and  are  disposed  to  waive 
them  all,  provided  they  are  left  unrestricted  as  to  the  religious  education  which  they  arc  to  give  in  their  schools, 
and  that  so,  by  rescinding  this  rule,  the  only  insuperable  hindrance  to  a settlement  of  the  question  will  be 
removed. 

« 13.  That  it  appears  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  State  should  refuse  to  purchase  this  great  benefit 
by  rescinding  the  rule  in  question.  That  it  not  only  has  not  effected  united  education,  but  seems  less  likely 
to  succeed  in  the  object  for  the  time  to  come.  That  the  causes  which,  in  spite  of  it,  have  for  twenty  years  ■ 
prevented  united  education  still  survive,  and  seem  yearly  acquiring  additional  strength.  That  it  has  been  proved 
that  Protestant  clergymen  are  no  less  unwilling  that  the  children  of  their  flocks  should  attend  National  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  thau  they  have  ever  been;  and  that  the  lower  orders  of  Protes- 
tants are  not  less  unwilling  now  than  at  any  former  period  to  attend  such  schools.  And  though  there  is  not 
the  same  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  Roman  Catholics  to  sending  their  children  to  schools  under  Pro- 
testant management,  yet  their  priests  are  more  than  ever  opposed  to  their  doing  so  ; and  the  decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles  must  add  strength  to  their  opposition,  and  make  it  more  universal  than  it  has  ever  been. 
That  the  maintenance  of  this  rule  is  not  essential  to  the  protection  of  children  from  being  compelled  to  receive 
religious  instruction,  of  which  their  parents  disapprove ; for  that  there  is  another  mode  of  effecting  this  object, 
which  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  objection,  that  is,  by  leaving  to  the  parents  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given,  but  providing  such  a choice  of  schools  as  may  enable  a parent,  whatever  be 
his  religious  denomination,  to  find  a school  in  which  the  religious  instruction  is  such  as  he  has  no  conscientious 
objection  to  his  child’s  receiving. 

“14.  That,  therefore,  it  be  recommended  that  the  rule  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  be  rescinded ; that 
it  be  left  to  patrons  to  determine  the  religious  education  to  be  given  in  their  schools ; and  that  all  schools  which 
adopt  the  National  system  of  secular  education  be  entitled  to  grants  of  books  and  school  requisites,  and  to  the 
advantages  of  inspection,  and  access  to  the  training  school,  and  moreover  to  aid  in  money  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  and  proficiency  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  them  : the  proficiency  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Board. 

“ Resolutions  intended  to  have  been  moved  by  Loud  Monteagle  of  Brandon. 

“ 1.  That  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  till  the  year  1831,  Parliament  countenanced  and 
assisted  various  schools  established  in  Ireland,  founded  upon  principles  differing  greatly  from  each  other,  and  all 
more  or  less  exclusive  in  character — the  Protestant  Charter  schools  founded  on  a declared  antagonism  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  proselytism ; the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice, 
governed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  enforcing  a reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  but  admitting  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  dissenting  scholars,  and  releasing  them  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  catechetical  instruction  ; the  lvildare-place  Association,  with  schools  professing  to  be  open  to  all,  but 
in  which  the  compulsory  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  scholars  of  all  denominations,  cither  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version,  or  in  tire  Douay  translation,  was  laid  down  as  a fundamental  rule,  thus  imposing  a restraint  on 
admissions,  though  catechisms  and  books  of  religious  controversy  were  excluded ; and  lastly,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant’s fund,  administered  without  any  special  restriction,  and  freed  from  the  rules  of  the  ICildare-place 
Association. 

“ 2.  That  it  thus  appears,  from  the  experience  of  more  than  a century,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  great  duty  of  educating  the  poor  of  Ireland,  principles  becoming  gradually  more  comprehensive 
and  enlarged,  with  the  view  of  adopting  a system  applicable  to  a mixed  population,  divided  into  various  Chris- 
tian denominations,  and  among  whom,  from  a barbarous  system  of  penal  legislation,  now  happily  condemned 
and  abandoned,  religious  jealousies  and  animosities  had  been  excited  to  a lamentable  degree. 

“ 3.  That  the  several  systems  of  school  instruction  already  enumerated  were  made  successively  the  subject 
of  inquiry  and  examination,  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  they  have  all  been  abandoned,  and  the  par- 
liamentary grants,  on  which  they  mainly  depended,  have,  after  full  consideration,  been  for  many  years  with- 
drawn. 

"4.  That  between  the  years  1806  and  1S30  various  royal  commissions  and  parliamentary  committees  have 
considered  the  general  principles  on  which  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  conducted,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  justice,  impartiality,  and  toleration. 

“ 5.  That  the  fourteenth  report  of  the  royal  commission  of  1806,  presented  to  parliament  in  1812,  and 
signed  by  the  late  Primate  of  Ireland,  by  two  other  distinguished  prelates,  by  the  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  by  several  other  eminent  members  of  the  Established  Church,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  laid 
down  emphatically,  ‘ that  no  plan  of  education,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in  other  respects, 
can  be  carried  into  effectual  operation  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood,  as  its  leading  prin- 
ciple, that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomi- 
nation of  Christians.’ 

“ 6.  That  a second  royal  commission,  consisting  of  experienced  and  able  men,  appointed  in  consequence  of  an 
address  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1824,  reported,  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  ‘that  in 
a country  where  mutual  divisions  exist  between  different  classes  of  the  people,  schools  should  be  established, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  children  of  all  religious  persuasions  such  useful  instruction  as  they  may  severally 
be  capable  and  desirous  of  receiving,  without  having  any  ground  to  apprehend  any  interference  with  their 
respective  religious  principles.’ 

“ 7.  That  a select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828  (including  many  of  the  most  experienced 
members  of  that  parliament),  to  whom  all  the  previous  reports  were  referred,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from 
thence  a practical  plan  of  education,  adopted  unreservedly  the  principles  of  the  reports  of  1812  and  1825,  and 
expressed  their  conviction  that  no  system  of  National  education  could  he  expedient  in  Ireland  which  was 
calculated  to  ‘ influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomination  of  Christians.’ 

“ 8.  That  the  same  committee  expressed  a Conviction  that  ‘ it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bring  together 
children  of  the  different  religious  denominations  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the 
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general  subjects  of  moral  and  literary  knowledge,  and  IjroraSing  facilities  for  tieir  religions  instruction 
separately,  when  difference  of  creed  should  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  receive  religious  instruction 
together.’ 

“ 9-  Tfaat  this  8^jeot  -was  again  taken  up  in  the  year  1831,  by  the  government  of  the  late  Earl  Grey  : and 
the  cordial  concurrence  of  that  ministry  -was  declared  in  the  principle  previously  laid  down  in  1812,  1824 
and  1828. 


“ 10-  the  views  of  the  government  were  submitted  to  parliament  in  a letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  E 
G.  Stanley,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  in  October,  1831. 

“11.  That  large  and  increasing  votes  of  parliament,  amounting  to  XI, 907, 040,  have  been  appropriated 
between  the  years  1831  and  1854,  in  support  of  the  system  of  education,  founded  on  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter. 

“12.  That  in  this  system  of  education,  well  described  by  a distinguished  prelate  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee, who  long  presided  over  the  Board  of  National  Education,  to  ho  one  admitting  of  ‘no  exclusion  and  no 
compulsion,’  it  was  laid  down,  that  1 while  the  interests  of  religion  were  not  overlooked,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  desciiption  of  Christians.’ 

“ 13.  That  to  accomplish  this  just  and  salutary  end,  it  was  recommended  that  the  schools  should  be  kept 
open  for  ‘ four  or  five  days  in  the  week  for  moral  and  literary  education  only,  the  remaining  one  or  two  days 
being  set  apart  for  giving  separately  such  religious  education  to  the  children  as  may  be  approved  by  the  clergy 
of  their  respective  persuasions.’  OJ 


“14.  ‘That  whilst  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  tbe  combined  instruction  such 
portions  of  sacred  history,  or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Board,  it  is  by  no 
means  intended  to  convey  a perfect  and  sufficient  religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  separate 
religious  instruction  at  the  time  set  apart  for  that  purpose.’ 

“15-  That  these  principles,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland, 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  implied  by  the  appropriation  of  nearly  two  millions  sterling,  voted  during 
the  last  twenty-four  years. 

“ 16.  That  during  that  period  two  committees  of  inquiry,  on  the  subject  of  Irish  education,  have  sat  in  this 
house  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  no  departure  from  these  principles  has  been  recommended  or 
has  even  been  suggested  by  them. 


“ 17.  That  during  the  same  period  there  have  been  nine  successive  administrations  in  power,  but  that  no  one 
responsible  minister,  nor  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has  ever  suggested  a departure  from  the  essential 
principles  adopted  in  1831. 


“ 18.  That  a proposal  to  include  under  the  National  Board,  on  the  same  terns  as  are  applied  to  the  non- 
yested  schools,  any  schools  now  built,  or  to  be  built  hereafter,  whatever  maybe  their  regulations  as  to  religious 
instruction,  would  be  to  permit  tbe  introduction  and  enforcement  of  any  system  of  compulsory  religious  teach- 
ing, at  the  will  of  the  patron,  without  regard,  either  to  the  conscience  or  feelings  of  the  child,  the  rights  of  the 
parent,  or  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 

“19.  That,  as  such,  it  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  report  of  1812,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ‘ attempt  to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  ’ of  the  several  Christian  denomina- 
tions. 

“20.  That,  as  such,  it  would  be  at  variance  with  the  report  of  1824,  which  recommended  a ‘system  from 
which  suspicion  should  be  banished,  and  the  causes  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  effectually  removed.’ 

“21.  That,  as  such,  it  would  contradict  the  report  of  1828,  and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  of  1831,  which 
agreed  in  condemning  any  attempt  to  force  or  violate  conscientious  scruples  in  matters  of  religion. 

“ 22.  That  any  compulsory  system  of  religious  teaching  for  children,  in  schools  supported  by  the  State,  would 
seem  likely,  on  the  authority  both  of  Dr.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Henry,  to  be  peculiarly  repulsive  to  the  numerous 
Presbyterian  congregations  of  Ireland,  now  happily  united  in  support  of  the  National  system.  * I think  to 
make  obligatory  on  a child  what  its  parents  may  object  to,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a very  dangerous  principle ; 
because,  as  a Protestant,  I hold  the  principles  of  my  fathers,  that  no  one  ought  to  force  religion  on  another. 
If,  then,  we  force  the  child,  why  not  force  the  father?  If  we  may  not  force  the  father,  why  compel  the  child? 
We  claim  liberty  of  conscience  for  ourselves  and  our  children.  Holding  my  own  liberty,  I must  concede  the 
same  to  others.’  (Cooke,  5689). 

“ 23.  That  such  compulsory  teaching  would  also  be  contrary  to  tbe  prayer  of  the  important  petition  referred 
to  this  committee,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  200  patrons  and  managers  of  National  schools,  who,  in  expressing 
their  earnest  desire  to  maintain  the  principles  of  the  National  system  unchanged,  and  to  obtain  an  adequate 
protection  against  any  departure  from  the  system  itself,  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  then  unabated  attachment 
and  their  confidence  in  its  essential  provisions. 

“ 24.  That  this  proposal  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  taken  before  the  committee,  and  would  necessarily 
lead  to  a total  disruption  of  the  present  commission,  consisting  of  men  who  could  not  justly  be  asked,  or  ex- 
pected, to  administer  a system  the  very  opposite  of  that  to  which  they  have  hitherto  most  usefully  devoted  their 
seal,  their  industry,  and  their  public  spirit. 

“ 25.  That  this  suggested  change  would  be  still  more  impracticable  and  inexpedient  at  a moment  like  the 
present,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  progress  of  the  National  system  has  been  unexampled,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing a reduction  of  the  population,  between  tbe  years  1841  and  1851,  from  8,175,114  to  6,551,970,  tbe 
number  of  National  schools  have  increased  from  2,337  to  4,704,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  from 
281,649  to  520,401 ; when  142  workhouse  schools  out  of  163  have,  by  the  free  votes  of  the  guardians,  been 
placed  under  the  National  Board  ; when  13  normal  schools  are  either  in  operation  or  in  progress  of  building, 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland ; when  29  model  agricultural  schools,  and  23  industrial  pauper  schools,  have  already 
been  established,  raising  the  moral  and  the  material  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  when  unvaried  good  feeling 
and  harmony  is  proved  to  exist  among  the  teachers  in  course  of  training  at  the-  central  school  in  Dublin, 
whether  Protestaiit  or  Roman  Catholic ; when  that  central  school  provides  yearly  a class  of  well-educated 
masters,  and  of  female  teachers  brought  up  in  a system  the  most  successful,  and  above  all,  when  the  concurring 
evidence  of  almost  every  witness  examined  proves  that  no  case  of  proselytism  has  existed,  or  is  even  suspected 
to  exist,  in  any  one  of  the  many  National  schools  now  in  actual  operation. 

“26.  That  whilst  it  is  expedient,  for  these  reasons,  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  National 
system,  it  is  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  omit  no  precaution  which  can  prevent  those  rules  from  being  set  aside 
or  their  efficacy  in  any  degree  impaired  by  a departure  from  the  principles  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  respect 
for  religious  liberty  on  which  the  system  rests,  or  from  the  admirable  course  of  instruction  contained  in  the 
school-books  published  and  recommended  by  the  Commissioners."  • . 


Upon  one  point  concurrence  appears  to  have  been  general.  The  recent  dissension  at 
the  Board  had  sprung  from  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Board’s  own  rules,  and  from 
?•  U 
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the  question  whether  the  literal  meaning,  when  ascertained,  is  or  is  not  binding. 
Common  assent  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Master  Murphy’s  recommendation  that 
the  Board’s  rules  should  first  be  made  clear  and  plain,  and  should  thenceforward  be 
neither  modified  nor  relaxed  : — 1 

“ 9003.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Do  you  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  the  Board 
were  made  more  responsible  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  than  they  arc  now  1 — I think  it  would  be  likely  to  give 
rise  to  less  questioning  as  to  their  acts,  when  the  public  saw  that  all  such  acts  were  done  under  certain  rules 
and  regulations,  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  of  the  Government. 

“ 9004.  Earl  of  Harrowby. — You  think  it  would  relieve  them  from  the  liability  to  pressure,  which  Is  now 
put  upon  them  1— Yes.  Every  day  I may  say  we  are  pressed  to  violate  some  rule  or  other,  or  to  explain  or 
interpret  rules.  If  the  rules  were  made  clear  and  plain,  and  it  were  understood  that  we  could  not  modify  or 
relax  them,  it  would  be  sufficient  in  those  cases  simply  to  point  attention  to  the  particular  rule  winch  might  be 
applicable.  ....  . 

“ 9005.  You  think  the  experience  of  so  many  yeai-s  administration,  has  given  you  a suflieieiit  knowledge  of 
the  cases  which  would  be  likely  to  arise,  to  enable  you  to  resolve  them  into  general  rules  l—I  think  the  Com- 
missioners now  possess  that  knowledge. 

“ 9006.  Lord  Ardrossan. — Do  you  think  that  those  rules  could  be  so  codified,  as  that  they  would  not  cause 
distrust  to  any  of  the  religious  denominations  in  Ireland  1—1  think  so.  Of  course  the  different  members  of  the 
Board  who  had  to  approve  of  or  recommend  the  rules  in  the  progress  of  discussion  upon  them,  would  see,  as 
regards  their  own  denominations,  that  they  contained  nothing  which  could  be  fairly  objectionable  to  members 
of  those  denominations. 

“ 9007.  Chairman. — You  do  not  purpose,  do  you,  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  spirit  of  the  miles,  but  only 
to  render  them  more  clear  and  uniform,  and  to  classify  them  according  to  their  different  subjects  1— That  is 
solely  the  object  of  my  proposal. 

“9008.  Earl  of  Harrowby. — And  to  embody  the  existing  practice  in  the  shape  of  rules  1 — And  to  embody 
the  existing  practice  in  the  shape  of  rules.” 

Attempts  in  this  direction  were  subsequently  made. 

Amidst  the  exciting  discussions  of  1854,  the  twentieth  report  for  1853,  dated  30th 
June,  1S54,  was  published.  It  records  continued  progress  : — 


No.  and  Date  of  Report. 

No.  16,  31st  December,  1849, 
No.  17,  do.,  1850, 

No.  18,  do.,  1851, 

No.  19,  do.,  1852, 

No.  20,  do.,  1853, 


4,321 

4,547 

4,704 

4,875 

5,023 


nr  half-years  ending 
ilh  September. 

480,623 

511,239 

520,401 

544,604- 

550,631 


The  changed  mode  of  printing  and  publishing  the  Board’s  books  had  worked  a 
reduction  in  price,  and  an  extension  in  circulation : — 

“ We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  circulation  of  our  books  is  likely  to  be  greatly  extended 
under  the  new  plan  devised  by  the  Treasury ; and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  low  rates  at  which  the  last 
contracts  for  printing  and  binding  our  books  were  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  wc  have  been 
enabled  to  make  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of  our  hooks  to  the  National  schools.” 

The  Commissioners,  with  just  pride,  report  marks  of  Royal  favour  : — 

“ In  our  report  for  1849  we  referred,  with  pride  and  gratitude,  to  the  visit  with  which  our  model  schools 
were  honoured,  on  the  8th  of  August  in  that  year,  by  her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Consort.  It  is  now  our 
gratifying  duty  to  record  that  a similar  compliment  was  conferred  upon  our  institution,  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1S53,  by  our  gracious  Sovereign,  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  accompanied  by  your  Excellency. 
We  regard  this  event  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  deep  interest  which  her  Majesty  and  her  Royal  Consort  take 
in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  on  just  and  comprehensive  principles.” 

Although  the  Committee  of  Peers  presented  no  report,  yet  their  inquiry  produced 
important  consequences,  which  are  recorded  in  the  subjoined,  minutes  of  the  Board 


Suggestions  of  the  Government,  September,  1854. 

“ Minute  of  Board,  September  26, 1854. 

“ The  Secretary  lays  before  the  Commissioners  the 
suggestions  forwarded  for  their  considei-ation  by  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutetant,  in  letter  of  the  2nd 
September,  from  the  Under-Secretary — amongst  which 
are  the  following : — 

“ 1.  That  the  rules  of  the  Board  shall  he  revised 
■with  a view  of  rendering  them  perfectly  clear,  full,  and 
explicit  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  should  submit  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  his  sanction,  the  alterations,  omissions, 
and  additions  which  may  appear  to  be  necessary. 

“2.  That  religious  instruction,  whether  denomina- 
tional or  general  given  in  the  National  schools,  and 
not  contained  in  the  National  school  hooks,  must  be 
given  at  a separate  hour,  and  publicly  notified  in 
the  time-table,  under  the  head  of  religious  instruction. 

“ 3.  That  whenever  religious  instruction  or  religious 
exercises,  including  prayer , take  place  at  an  inter- 


Memorandum  showing  how  each  Suggestion  has  been 
met  by  the  Board,  May,  1 855. 


1.  Acted  upon. 


2.  Embodied  in  the  revised  rules. 


Da  § IV.,  p.  12. 


■ 1 Lords’ Committee,  1854. ; 
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Suggestions  of  the  Government,  September,  1854. 
“Minute  of  Board,  September  26,  1854 — continued, 
mediate  time  during  school  hours,  they  must  take  place 
at  the  most  only  once,  and  must  be  so  arranged  as  not 
to  impede  the  secular  instruction. 

“ 4.  That  the  patron  or  manager  is  not  bound  by  the 
rules  to  exclude  from  the  religious  instruction  given 
in  the  school  any  child  whose  parent  does  not°take 
the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  his  child  from  attending 
such  religious  instruction. 

“ 5.  That  religious  rites  must  not  be  performed  in 
the  school-rooms. 


Memorandum  showing  how  each  Suggestion  has 
met  by  the  Board,  May,  1855 —continued. 


4.  Embodied  in  the  revised  rules,  § IV.,  p.  U. 


6.  Do.  § V.,  p.  2. 


147 

been 


“ 6.  That  no  emblems  of  a denominational  character 
shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-rooms  during  the  hours 
set  apart  for  united  instruction. 

“7.  That  the  Commissioiiers  permit  the  patrons  of 
non-vcsted  schools  to  employ  them  for  the  purpose  of 
Sunday  schools,  upon  the  understanding  that  nothin" 
shall  take  place  in  them  leading  to  contention,  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  converted  into  places  of  public 
worship. 

“ 8.  That  any  book  of  a religious  character  having 
been  once  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Commissioners 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  schools,  or  essen- 
tially altered  without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant ; nor  shall  any  change  be  made  in  any  funda- 
mental rule  of  the  Board  without  his  approval  • and 
that  a statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Com- 
missioners may  deem  any  alterations  or  additions 
necessary  shall  be  embodied  in  the  minutes. 

“ That  the  clauses  in  the  lease  and  other  deeds  of 
vested  schools  shall  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
present  rules  of  religious  instruction. 

“ 10.  That  objections  having  been  made  by  many 
Protestants  to  the  form  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
used  in  the  National  schools,  it  should  be  distinctly 
stated  in  the  rules  that  it  is  not  obligatory  upon 
patrons  to  employ  them  in  then-  schools  if  they  con- 
scientiously object  thereto. 

“11.  That  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  requiring 
all  schools  which  they  contribute  to  build  to  be  vested 
in  them  in  their  corporate  cajiacity  shall  be  modified, 
so  that  the  patrons  shall  have  the  option  of  vesting 
them  in  trustees  or  in  the  Board,  whichever  they  pre- 
fer ; the  latter  class  only  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  the 
public  expense ; and,  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  a 
stringent  covenant  shall  be  inserted  in  the  lease  to 
trustees,  binding  them  to  defray  the  cost  of  repairs 
under  particular  conditions,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
be  instructed  to  see  that  such  covenant  is  strictly  ful- 
filled. 


6.  Do.  § Vin.,  p.  3. 

7-  Do.  § V.,  p.  1 and  2. 

8.  Do. 

9.  Do. 

10.  Do.  § VI.,  p.  6. 

11.  The  Commissioners,  after  full  consideration,  do 
not  think  it  expedient  to  adopt  this  suggestion. 


use  of  schools 
on  Sunday, 

Ten  Command, 
▼esting'achcol*, 


-‘-t 12- Sce p“- n" 5 * ' 

strictly  ail  tho  rules  of  the  Board ; and  that  the  Inspec- 
tors shall  be  required  in  their  reports  upon  convent 
schools  to  make  minute  inquiries  on  such  points  as  the 
Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

“13.  That  the  Commissioners  should  withdraw  their  13.  Oomaiasionets  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to 
grants  of  salary  and  boohs,  after  due  notice,  from  such  lay  dorm  any  ixed  rule  on  this  subject,  but  that  they  aettolt 
of  the  MMntri  schools  as  are  not  attended  by  a seffi-  should  be  guided  in  their  judgment  by  the  ciremn- 
cient  number  of  children — as  are  not  adequately  sup-  stances  of  each  case, 
phed  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and.  books  ; and  that 
all  needless  multiplication  of  schools  shall  be  avoided. 

premiums  should  be  given  to  teachers  who  14.  The.  principle  of  this  suggestion  approved:  reward* 

succeed  m keeping  up  a numerous  and  regular-  attend-  details  for  carrying  it  out  will  be  considered, 
ance  m their  schools  j and  some  inducement  should  be 
given  to  the  pupils  to  remain  in  the  schools  a sufficient 
time  to  obtain  a tolerable  amount  of  good  secular  edu- 
cation. 


“ 15.  Before  a school  is  received  into  connexion,  a 
moderate  sum  should  be  required  by  the  Commissioners 
w>  be  laid  out  by  the  manager,  in  books,  maps,  black 
boards,  &c.,  the  amount  to  he  regulated  by  the  average 
oslly  attendance  of  pupils. 

“ 16.  That  a sufficient  increase  should  be  made  to  the 
District  Inspectors  to  enable  them  to  make  at  least 
three  or  four  inspections  of  the  schools  under  their 
ca*?  > that  they  should  be  divided  into  three  classes, 
a^_d  be  paid  according  to  a graduated  scale ; that  before 
wus  increase  is  made,  the  Commissioners  should  cai-e- 
I. 


15.  The  question  of  local  contributions  will  require  local  outlay 
long  and  mature  consideration ; the  Commissioners  ai-e 
desirous  of  requiring  (if  practicable)  a larger  amount 

to  be  contributed,  and  will  be  prepared  to  report  on  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

16.  The  number  of  Inspectors  has  been  increased  additional 
from  forty-four  to  fifty ; the  salaries  have  been  aug-  Inspector*, 
mented,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  services  and  merits.  The  latter  part 

of  the  suggestion,  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  in- 
competent Inspectors,  has  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 
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Suggestions  of  the  Government,  September,  1854. 

Minute  of  Board,  September  26,  1854 — continued. 
fully  consider  the  qualifications  of  all  existing  In- 
spectors, with  the  view  of  removing  such  of  them  as 
are  incompetent  for  the  discharge  of  the  very  important 
duties  necessarily  confided  to  them.” 

“ 17.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  he  permitted  to 
expend  a certain  sum  annually  in  gratuities  to  old  and 
infirm  teachers  who  shall  be  required  to  vacate  their 
situations,  and  that  young  and  efficient  teachers  shall 
l>e  appointed  in  their  places. 


“ 18.  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  belonging  to 
each  class,  and  to  each  division  of  a class,  should  be 
further  augmented. 

“19.  That  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  and  paid 
monitors  is  not  adequate,  and  ought  to  be  largely  in- 


Memorandum  showing  how  each  Suggestion  has  been 
met  by  the  Board,  May,  1 855 — continued. 


17.  The  Commissioners  consider  that  a scheme  for 
the  superannuation  of  teachers  would  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  Government  unless  based  on  the  principle 
of  local  contribution  : in  the  present  condition  of  the 
National  Teachers  of  Ireland,  the  Commissioners  deem 
this  impracticable — it  is  their  intention  to  act  upon 
the  suggestion  of  giving  gratuities,  and  have  in- 
cluded a sum  for  the  purpose  in  the  estimate  for  the 
year  1855-6. 

18.  Adopted — a sum  of  £20,000  included  in  the 
estimate,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 

19.  Approved — details  of  the  plan  not  yet  fully 

prepared. 


creasea. 

“20.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint  two  ad-  20.  One  additional  agricultural  sub-inspector  has 
ditional  agricultural  sub-inspectors.  been  appointed. 

“ The  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider  these  suggestions. 

Ordered  with  reference  to  No.  1,  that  a Committee  of  the  Board,  consisting  of  six  members,  be  appointed 
to  collect  and  examine  the  rules  of  the  Board,  with  liberty  to  offer  any  suggestions  they  should  think  proper  to 
propose,  or  any  additions  or  explanations  which  they  may  consider  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  ambiguity  ; 
also  to  consider  such  of  the  suggestions  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  general 
Board,  with  instructions  to  make  a report  of  their  whole  proceedings. 

“ That  the  following  members  compose  the  Committee 1.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  (Presbyterian) ; 2.  Robert 
Andrews,  esq.  (Unitarian)  ; 3.  James  Gibson,  esq.  (Presbyterian) ; 4.  James  O’Ferrall,  esq.  (Roman  Catholic) ; 
5.  M.  Longfield,  esq.  (Established  Church) ; 6.  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,  esq.  (Established  Church). 

“ That  the  other  members  of  the  Board  be  apprized  of  this  Committee  ; and  be  at  liberty  to  attend  tlm 
meetings  whenever  they  see  fit. 

“Minute  of  Board,  January  12,  1855. 


“ The  Secretary  informs  the  Commissioners  that  the  special  Committee  appointed  on  the  26th  September  last, 
to  collect  and  examine  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  to  consider  the  suggestions  forwarded  by  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  have  brought  their  labours  to  a close. 

“ Ordered,  that  a special  general  meeting  of  the  Board  be  summoned  for  Wednesday,  the  24th  inst.  at  12 
o’clock,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and  that  the  Commissioners  shall  meet  from  day  to  day,  until 
the  business  shall  have  been  finally  disposed  of,  in  order  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  if 
approved  of,  may  be  submitted  to  His  Excellency,  it  being  indispensable  that,  if  alterations  or  corrections  be 
made  in  the  rules  or  regulations,  they  should  appear  in  the  forthcoming  report  to  Parliament. 

“ Ordered  further,  that  a copy  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  with  regard  both  to  the  rules  and 
to  the  suggestions,  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  each  Commissioner  as  parly  as  practicable  before  the  meeting 
of  the  24tli  instant. 

“ Minute  of  Board,  April  20, 1855. 

“ The  Secretary  reports  that  the  general  rules  of  the  Board,  comprising  Parts  I.  and  II.,  are  now  printed  with 
all  the  alterations  approved  of  at  various  meetings  of  the  Board ; and  that  the  third  part,  consisting  of  mere 
matters  of  detail,  is  in  progress. 

“ Ordered  that  Mr.  Macdonnell  be  requested  to  lay  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  copies  of  the  old  and  of  the 
revised  rales,  also  the  suggestions  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  Colonel  Larcom,  at  the  instance  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ; and  to  afford  His  Excellency  such  explanations  as  may  appear  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  modifications  and  changes  in  the  rules  which  the  Board  have 
adopted. 

“ Ordered  further,  that  when  His  Excellency  shall  have  had  sufficient  time  to  consider  the  various  matters 
referred  to  him,  he  be  requested  to  receive  a deputation  from  the  Commissioners  with  reference  thereto. 

“Minute  of  Board,  May  18,  1855. 

“ The  Secretary  lays  before  the  Commissioners  a letter  from  Colonel  Larcom  conveying  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s 
approval  of  the  revised  rules  and  regulations. 

“ Ordered  that  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  revised  rules  be  embodied  in  the  forthcoming  report,  and  the  entire 
rules,  including  Part  HI.,  printed  in  the  appendix  thereto. 

“ Ordered  further,  that  copies  of  the  old  and  revised  rules,  with  an  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  alterations  and  additions  made  therein,  be  forwarded  confidentially  to  Earl  Granville,  Earl  St.  Germains, 
Lord  M onteagle,  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ; and  that  they  be  also  furnished  with  a copy  of  the  suggestions 
from  the  Government  arising  out  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  of  1854,  with  a memorandum  showing  how  each 
has  been  disposed  of." 

We  have  printed  the  Government  Suggestions  (Earl  Granville’s)  as  they  were  returned 
to  us  by  the  National  Board,  and  beside  them  in  another  column  we  have  placed  portions 
of  a Memorandum  also  furnished  to  us  by  the  National  Board,  which  purports  to  show 
how  each  Suggestion  was  disposed  of  by  the  Commissioners.  But  as  the  Memorandum 
deals  with  Earl  Granville’s  twenty-six  Suggestions,  of  which  only  twenty  were  returned 
to  us,  we  have  in  several  instances  for  the  sake  of  clearness  changed  the  numbers  set 
against  the  paragraphs  of  the  Memorandum.  Reference  to  the  documents  before  us 
proves  that  the  paper  which  the  Commissioners  had  under  consideration  in  September, 
1 854,  contained  all  the  suggestions  of  Earl  Granville,  and  not  merely  those  which  were 
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returned  to  us  bv  the  Board.  We  are  able  to  supply  the  omitted  suggestions  audio 
ConTm^Lei  “emoraudum  how  each  of  them  was  disp?fed  of  by  the 


Omitted  Suggestions  of  Government. 

“ 12.  That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authority 
to  make  small  grants  towards  the  repairing  of  non- 
vested  schools,  not  exceeding  .£5  in  any  one  year,  on 
condition  that  the  patrons  pay  one-third  or  one-half 
that  sum ; and  that  this  rule  be  applicable  to  such 
schools  vested  in  trustees  as  the  Commissioners  see 
lit. 

“ 13.  That  the  Commissioners  be  empowered  to 
build  a limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools  in 
the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  sub- 
scriptions cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of 
the  State,  not  to  exceed  .£-100  each  ; these  schools  to 
exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary 
National  schools  should  be.  They  are  to  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  the  teachers,  &e. ; and  in  cases, 
wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint  committees  com- 
posed of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit 
and  superintend  them,  ruider  the  direction  of  the 
Board. 

“ 17.  The  Commissioners  should  be  instructed  to  be 
more  strict  than  they  have  heretofore  been  in  en- 
forcing a small  amount  of  local  contributions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  children’s  weekly  fees.  The  amount 
should  probably  bo  made  to  vary  in  different  districts 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  population.”  [The 
remainder  of  this  suggestion  was  not  omitted  in  the 
Board’s  return.] 

“ 20.  With  regard  to  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Commissioners  over  the  use  of  the  school-rooms  on  Sun- 
days, or  before  and  after  sehool-houi-s  on  other  days  of 
the  week,  the  Commissioners  should  lay  down  one 
fixed  rule,  viz.  : — that  no  religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  any  National  school,  except  on  Sundays,  to 
others  than  the  children  attending  the  schools. 

“21.  That  a definite  code  of  instructions  should  be 
prepared  and  supplied  to  each  inspector,  explaining  in 
detail  the  specific  duties  allotted  to  him. 

“ 22.  That  an  inquiry  be  instituted, by  the  Lords  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  some  person  authorized 
to  visit  the  several  departments  in  Dublin,  to  inspect 
the  various  forms  anil  books  used  in  conducting  the 
business ; to  examine  such  individuals  in  the  office  as 
may  be  necessary ; to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their-  duties ; to  see  if  the  various  processes  of 
business  can  be  simplified  or  abridged ; and  to  report 
whether  any,  or  what,  alterations  arc  to  be  made  in 
the  existing  rates  of  salaries. 

“ 23.  And  the  scale  of  local  contribution  towards 
the  payments  of  those  [teachers’]  salaries  should 
rise  gradually  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
salary  paid  by  the  State. 

“ 25.  That  the  training  establishments  should  be 
forthwith  largely  increased ; andthatthe  Commissioners 
should  have  authority  to  extend  the  period  of  training 
to  twelve  months ; but  that  they  shall  have  permission 
to  give  only  a half-yearly  training  to  such  married 
teachers  and  others  as  cannot  be  absent  a year  from 
their  schools.’’ 


Portions  of  Board’s  Memorandum  showing  how  each 
of  the  omitted  Suggestions  was  disposed  of. 

12.  The  Commissioners  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  non -vST 
tins  suggestion  at  present.  schools, 


13.  To  be  acted  upon  to  a limited  extent,  schools  asfoeroef 
referred  to  not  to  be  necessarily  confined  to  the  poorest  of  school  !u" 
localities.  poorest 


17.  [No  special  notice 
passage .] 


taken  of  the  omitted  as  to  local  c. 

tri  blit  ions. 


20.  See  revised  rules,  § V.,  “Use  of  School-houses.”  '.nuu 

for  Sundays, 


21.  Adopted. 


. -A-mxngements  in  progress  for  the  reorganization  as  to  ii 
ot  the  official  department,  and  when  completed,  an  t'°n  ir 
application  will  be  made  to  the  Lords  of  H.M.  Treasury  °mce> 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion. 


as  to  instrui- 
spectors, 


23.  [No  notice  taken  of  the  omitted  passage.] 


as  to  gradation 
in  local  contri- 
butions, 


25.  Approved,  but  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  until  as  to  increase 
the  buildings  for  the  intended  literary  training  estab-  in  traininS 
lishment  at  Glasnevin  be  erected.  establishments 


Several  of  the  omitted  suggestions  deserve  particular  attention,  as  well  calculated  to 
remedy  acknowledged  defects. 

The  first  of  the  Government  suggestions  was,  “that  the  rules  of  the  Board  shall  he  oi*™ti„n. 
revised,  with  a new  of  rendering  them  perfectly  clear,  Ml,  and  explicit,  on  the  funda- 
mental  principles  of  the  system ; and  the  Commissioners  should  submit  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Lieutenant  for  his  sanction  the  alterations,  omissions,  or  additions,  which  may  appear  to 
be  necessary.”  In  carrying  out  this  direction,  the  Commissioners,  as  soon  as  their  rules 
Lad  been  revised  by  the  committee  of  six  members,  of  whom  two  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  one  Homan  Catholic,  two  Presbyterians,  and  one  Unitarian, 
forwarded  to  His  Excellency  copies  of  the  existing  rules,  and  of  the  rules  as  revised  and 
approved  by  a majority  of  their  body.  At  the  same  time,  on  3rd  May,  1855.  they 
directed  attention  to  the  changes  proposed  to  be  made,  and  submitted  observations  upon 
them,  which  we  insert  together  with  that  portion  of  the  revised  rules  to  which  each 
observation  refers. 
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“ The  following  are  the  observations  we'are  directedio  make  with  respect  to  the  revised  rules: — 

A. 

“ Part  I. — Object  and  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  System  of  National  Education. 

“Section  I,  par.  1. — Sets  forth,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  rules,  the  object  and  fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  of  National  education. 

“ 1.  The  object  of  the  system  of  National  education  is  to  afford  combined  literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious 
instruction,  to  children  of  all  persuasions,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils. 

B. 

“ Section  I. , par.  4. — This  was  alioays  understood  and  acted  upon,  but  is  now  embodied  in  the  rides  for  the  first  time. 

“ 4.  The  Commissioners  will  not  change  any  fundamental  rule  without  the  express  permission  of  his  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

C. 

“ Section  II. — The  whole  of  this  section  is  explanatory  of  what  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Commissioners,  but  is 
now  for  the  first  time  set  forth  in  the  rules. 

“ II.  Management  of  National  Schools. 

“1.  The  local  government  of  the  National  schools  is  vested  in  the  local  patrons  thereof. 

“ 2.  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  local  patron  the  person  who  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place 
the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

“ 3.  If  a school  be  under  the  local  management  of  a school  committee,  such  committee  has  all  the  rights  of 
an  individual  patron. 

“ 4.  The  patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  his  representative  in  the  local  manage- 
ment of  the  school ; such  representative  to  be  designated  the  ‘ Local  Manager.’  The  patron  may,  at  any  time, 
resume  the  direct  management  of  the  school,  or  appoint  another  local  manager. 

“ This  rule  applies  equally  whether  the  patronship  be  vested  in  one  or  more  individuals. 

“ 5.  When  a school  is  vested  in  trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  local  manager. 

“ 0.  When  a school  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  patron  or  patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

“ 7.  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of  a lay  patron,  or  the  successor 
of  a clerical  patron,  is  recognised  by  the  Board  (where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to  the 
patronship  of  the  schooL 

“8.  If  a patron  wishes  to  resign  the  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board. 

“ 9.  In  all  eases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  determining  whether  the  patron,  or 
the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  successor,  or  as  local  manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them  as  a fit 
person  to  exercise  the  trust, 

“ 19-  In  all  cases,  whether  the  school  be  vested  or  non-vested,  the  patron,  when  nominating  a local  manager, 
ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners,  whether  or  not  the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
patron  during  the  period  he  acts  as  manager. 

“ 11.  When  a school  is  under  the  control  of  a committee,  or  of  joint  patrons,  a ‘local  manager'  should  be 
appointed,  to  corres2)ond  with  the  office,  sign  documents,  See.,  Sec. 

D. 

“Section  III. — This  section  affords  a more  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  schools  to  which  the 
Commissioners  grant  aid  than  is  in  the  old  rules. 


III. — Description  op  Schools  to  which  Commissioners  grant  Am. 

“ L The  Schools  to  which  the  Commissioners  grant  aid  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  : — 1st,  vested  schools, 
which  are  vested  in  the  Commissioner's,  or  were  vested  previously  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Board,  in  trustees, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  permanently  maintained  as  National  schools ; 2ndly,  non-vested  schools,  which  are  the 
property  of  private  individuals.  Both  these  classes  of  schools  are  under  the  control  of  local  patrons  or  managers. 

“ 2.  There  are  also  model  schools,  literary  and  agricultural,  of  which  the  Commissioners  are  themselves 
the  patrons,  but  which  are  conducted  on  the  same  fundamental  principles  as  the  ordinary  National  schools. 

“ 3-  T*ie  Commissioner's  encourage  industrial  instruction  in  National  schools  in  all  suitable  cases. 

“ 4.  The  Commissioners  require  that,  in  schools  attended  by  females,  instruction  shall  be  given  (if  practicable) 
rn  plain  needlework. 

E. 

“ Section  IV.,  par.  11.  Explains  more  fully  the  rule  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  than  is  expressed  in 
the  old  rules. 

■ patrons  and  managers  of  all  National  schools  have  the  right  to  permit  the  Holy  Scriptures  (either 

nr  the  Authorized  or  Douay  version)  to  be  read,  at  the  time  or  times  set  apart  for  religious  instruction;  and 
m all  vested  schools  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  have  the  right  to  require  the  patrons  and  managers 
to  afford  opportunities  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  school-room,  under  proper  persons  approved 
of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  for  that  purpose. 

F. 

. “ Paragraphs  12  and  13  Explain  more  fully  than  in  the  old  rules  the  circumstances  under  which  religious 
instruction  may  take  place  at  an  intermediate  time,  and  prescribes  the  limitations. 

“12.  Religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises,  may  take  place,  at  any  time,  before  and  after 
the  ordinary-school  business  (during  which  all  children,  of  whatever  denomination  they  may  bo,  are  required  to 
attend) j but  must  not  take  place  more  than  once,  at  an  intermediate  time,  between  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  the  ordinary  school  business.  The  Commissioners,  however,  will  not  sanction  any  arrangement  for 
religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  time,  in  cases  where  it  shall  appear 
to  them,  that  such  an-angement  will  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  by  preventing  children  of  any 
religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by  subjecting  those  in  attendance  to  any 
practical  inconvenience. 

“ ]*’:  Tte  secular  school  business  must  not  he  interrupted,  or  suspended,  by  any  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever. 
...  Aofe.—lbe  Commissioners  earnestly  recommend  that  religious  instruction  shall  take  place  either  imme- 
diately before  the  commencement,  or  immediately  after  the  close,  of  the  ordinary  school  business  : and  they 
further  recommend  that,  whenever  the  patron  or  manager  thinks  fit  to  have  religious  instruction  at  an  inter- 
mediate time,  a.  separate  apartment  shall  (when  practicable)  be  provided  for  the  reception  of  those  children 
whose  parents  or  guardians  may  disapprove  of  their  being  present  thereat. 
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“ Paragraph  1 4.  Embodies  in  a distinct  rule,  J or  the  first  time,  what  has  been  the  practice  in  the  Rational  schools 
14.  Patrons,  managers,  and  teachers,  are  not  required  to  exclude  any  children  from  any  religious  instruc- 
tion given  m the  school ; but  a 1 children  are  to  have  full  power  to  absent  themselves,  or  to  withdraw  W it 
If  any  parents  or  guardians  object  to  the  religious  instruction  given  in  a National  school,  it  devolves  uDon 
them  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  then-  children  from  being  present  thereat.  P 

H. 

“ Paragraphs  16,  17  and  18,  are  altogether  new  rules. 

, “ “'if  0f  “ “ of  ‘lo  *<»*«■  of  my  National  scliool,  attend  **»  „ 

durmg  the  tan.  or  times  set  apmt  for  itehgions  instruction  given  by  such  teacher,  it  shall  he  his  or  hir  duty  Site 
on  .he  first  attendance  of  every  meh  child,  during  the  time  for  such  religious  instaiction  given  by  such  teachS 
£5*5* isJoKES?  “'e  “ 40  P“”‘  - “f  “*  “-Sid  byfa  form  to  be 

J!!  p^SSTnSaW  k“P  a ”COr<1  °f  f — l»ve 

«i8  Theregmtry  hept  iiieaeh  school,  according  to  the  form  furnished  by  the  Commissioners,  must  show 
the  religious  denomination  of  each  child  on  the  school  roll. 

I. 

“ Section  V.,  pi 
departed  from,  ft 
purposes. 

“ Ju  uou'v<*te<1  ,Rc]lool-s  Commissioners  do  not  in  ordinai-y  cases  exercise  control  over  the  i 
school-houses  on  Sundays  or  before  or  after  the  school-hours  on  the  other  days  of  the  week— such  use  uem. 

Mt  altogether  to  the  local  patrons  or  managers,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  hours- 
-Board  m cases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse. 

J. 

“ ™gr^S  2’ ^lie9u^onsoftJie  Board  on  the  points  referred  to  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  old  rules 
A.  lN°-N  “j*10.11111  school-house  shall  be  employed  at  any  time,  even  temporarily,  as  the  staled  place  of  divine  wok-  Schools  not  to 
)fo  f \ehgious  community ; or  for  the  celebration  or  administration  of  the  sacraments  or  rites  of  any  Church,  be  places  of 
3.  No  aid  will  be  granted  to  a school  held  m a place  of  worship;  nor  will  the  Commissioners  sanction  the  worshiP- 
transfer  of  an  existing  school  to  a place  of  worship  even  for  a temporary  period 

. “ *'  ,men  * school-room  is  m my  way  connected  with  a place  of  worship,  there  must  not  be  «ny  direct 
internal  communication  between  the  school-room  and  such  place  of  worship. 


1.  yl  revived  of  the  old  rule  of  the  Board  unth  regard  to  non-vested school-houses,  but  which  was 
'■  m tlnie  the  (commissioners  required  aU  school-houses  to  be  used  exclusively  for  educational 


of  the  Xon-vesti 
being  schools  oi 


s to  the  use  of  the  rooms  on  Sun- 


“ Paragraph  5. — The  distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested  school-houses  a 
days,  &c.,  for  the  first  time  explained. 

“5.  Vested  school-houses  must  be  used  exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  children  attending  them  : except  yestedani, 
on  Sundays,  when  they  may  be  employed  for  Sunday  schools,  with  the  sanction  of  the  patrons  or  managers  Don-vesud 
subject,  m cases  leading  to  contention  or  abuse,  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners.  ° ’ schools  on 

^ Sunday. 

“ Section  VI  paragraph  6. —The  practice  at  to  tlte  use  of  tic  tablet  containing  tU  Ten  Commandments  for  tic 
fir,  Urns  endoodted  m tic  rules.  Paragraph  7 contain,  an  explanation  of  Cut  aims  of  the  Board  for  the  first  time  .St”  ’ 
embodied  m the  Rules. 

“ ®-  “s®  of  tlie  tablet  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  containing  the  Ten  Commandments  is  not  compulsory 

• , , ' ' Jhe  riUes  “ t0  religious  instruction  do  not  apply  to  the  matter  contained  in  the  common  school-books  ,,  « „ , , 

in  the  Scripture  Lessons,  in  the  hook  of  Sacred  Poetry,  or  in  any  other  book  the  use  of  which  the  Commis-  books  un- 
sioners  may  at  any  tune  sanction  for  the  purpose  of  united  instruction.  restricted. 


“ Section  VII.,  paragraph  2. — Embodied  in  the  rules  for  the  first  time. 

“ 2.  No  clergyman  of  any  denomination,  or  (except  in  the  case  of  convent  schools)  member  of  any  religious 
order,  can  be  recognised  as  the  teacher  of  a National  school.  ° 


“Section  VIII.,  paragraphs.3  and  4. — A Iways  therule,  but  now  for  the  first  time,  declared  in  the  rules. 

“ 3.  The  District  Inspector,  after  each  inspection,  is  to  communicate -with  the  local  patron  or  manager,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  information  concerning  the  general  state  of  the  school,  and  pointing  out  such  violations  of 
rule  or  defects  (if  any)  as  he  may  have  observed;  and  he  is  to  make  such  suggestions  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
4.  Upon  ordinary  occasions  the  Inspector  is  not  to  give  any  intimation  of  his  intended  visit ; hut  when  the 
inspection  is  to  be  public,  he  is  to  make  such  previous  arrangements  with  the  local  patrons  or  managers  as  will 
facilitate  the  attendance  of  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

O. 

Sections  IX.  and  X.  contain  the  rules  more  explicitly  stated.  . 


Clerics  aud 
monks  ex- 
cluded. 


Directions  to 


“IX.  Admission  op  Visitors. 

“1.  The  public  generally  must  have  free  access  to  every  National  school  (whether  vested  or  non-vested) 
during  the  hours  devoted  to  secular  instruction— not  to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  business,  or  to  interrupt  it 
but,  as  visitors,  to  observe  how  it  is  conducted.  r ’ 

, “ 2-  Every  teacher  of  a National  school  is  to  receive,  courteously,  visitors  of,  all  denominations,  to  afford 
them  free  access  to  the  school-room,  and  full  liberty  to  examine. the  register,  daily  report  book,  and  class  rolls.- 
to  Observe  what  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  children,  or  upon  the  desks,  what  tablets  are  hung'  up  on  the 
walls,  and  what  is  the  method  of  teaching ; bnt  the  teachers  are  not  required  to  permit  any  person  to  interrupt 
tne  business  of  the  school  by  asking  questions  of  children,  examining  classes,  calling  for  papers  or  documents  of 
any  kind,  except  those  specified,  or  in  any  other  way  diverting  the  attention  of  either  teachers  or.  scholars  from 
then-  usual  busmess. 

“ 3.  Should  any  visitors  wish  for  information  which  they  cannot  obtain  by  such  an  inspection,  it  is  the  duty 
ot  re®  teachers  to  refer  them  to  the  patron  or  manager  of  the  school  for  such  information. 

..  “ *•  Every  teacher  is  required  to  have  his  visitors’  or  daily  report  book  lying  upon  his  desk,  that  visitors  may 
it  they  choose,  enter  remarks  in-  it.  Such  remarks  as  may  be  made  the  teachers  are  by  no  means  to  alter  or 
erase;  and  the  Inspector  of  the  district  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Commissioners  copies  of  such  remarks  as 
iie-may  deem  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  made  known  to  them. 
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« 5.  As  tlie  religious  instruction  of  the  children  given  in  the  school-room  is  under  the  control  of  the  clergy- 
man or  lay  person,  communicating  it  with  the  approbation  of  their  parents,  the  Commissioners  can  give  no 
liberty  to  any  visitor,  whether  clergyman  or  other  person,  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  be  present  thereat. 

“X.  Miscellaneous. 

“ When  any  school  is  received  by  the  Commissioners  into  connexion  with  them,  the  inscription  ‘ National 
School  ’ shall  be  put  up  iu  plain  and  legible  characters  on  the  school-house,  or  on  such  other  place  as  may  render 
it  conspicuous  to  the  public.  When  a school-house  is  built  partly  by  aid  from  the  Commissioners  a stone  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  wall  having  that  inscription  cut  upon  it.  The  Commissioners  will  not,  when  granting 
aid  in  future,  sanction  the  inscription  of  any  title  of  a denominational  character,  or  which  may  appear  to  them 
to  indicate  that  the  school  is  one  belonging  to  any  particular  religious  body.  The  Commissioners,  how- 
ever, do  not  object  to  the  terms,  male,  female,  or  infant,  or  to  the  proper  local  designation  of  the  city,  town, 
parish,  street,  village,  or  townland,  in  which  the  school  may  be  situated ; or  to  the  name  of  the  founder  being 
stated  on  the  inscription.  . 

« 2.  Patrons  and  managers  are  permitted  to  close  then-  respective  schools  for  a reasonable  time  or  tunes  during 
the  year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners  in  case  of  abuse. 

“ 3.  No  emblems  or  symbols  of  a denominational  nature  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room  during  the 
hours'  of  united  instruction ; nor  will  the  Commissioners,  in  future,  grant  aid  to  any  school  which  exhibits  on 
the  exterior  of  the  buildings  any  such  emblems.  _ . 

« 4.,  y0  emblems  or  symbols  of  a political  nature  shall  at  any  time  be  exhibited  m the  school-room,  or  affixed 
to  the  exterior  of  the  buildings ; nor  shall  any  placards  whatsoever  be  affixed  thereto. 

“ 5.  The  Commissioners  regard  the  attendance  of  any  of  their  teachers  at  meetings  held  for  -political  purposes, 
or  then-  taking  part  in  elections  for  members  of  Parliament,  or  for  Poor  Law  Guardians,  die.,  except  by  voting, 
as  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  as  a violation  of  rule  which  will  render  them  liable  to 
dismissal. 

« 6.  The  Commissioners  require  that  a copy  of  Part  I.  of  their  rules,  on  a form  to  be  furnished  by  them, 
shall  be  suspended  in  every  National  school-room. 


“ Part  II.  The  whole  of  Part  II.,  with  the  exception  of  section  ix.,  is  a description  of  the  different  classes  of 
schools,  and  of  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  established  or  received  into  connexion. 

“ Part  II. — Different  Classes  of  National  Schools. 

“ I.  District  Model  Schools. 

« i.  District  model  schools  are  built  and  supported  entirely  out  of  the  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  therefore  under  their  exclusive  control. 

« 2.  The  chief  objects  of  district  model  schools  are  to  promote  united  education ; to  exhibit  the  most 
improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

« 3.  In  district  model  schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the  teachers 
and  other  officers ; regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  Commissioners 
afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  by  such  pastors  or  other 
persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

“ 4.  Some  of  the  district  model  schooLs  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
in  agriculture. 

“II.  Agricultural  Schools. 

“ 1.  Agricultural  schools  of  every  class  must  have  a literary  department  annexed  to  them,  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  ordinary  National  schools. 

“ 2.  Agricultural  schools  consist  of  two  classes,  model  and  ordinary. 

« 3.  Model  agricultural  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  those  under  local  patrons. 

« 4.  In  all  model  agricultural  schools  the  Commissioners  will  grant  salary  to  a teacher  for  the  literary  department 
exclusively,  when  the  extent  of  the  farm  and  other  circumstances  render  such  an  appointment  necessary. 

“ HI.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  Exclusive  Control  of  the  Commissioners. 

“1.  The  Commissioners  defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  erecting  the  necessaiy  buildings  ; but  they 
require  the  local  parties  to  contribute  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

“2.  The  Commissioners  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  the  furniture,  fittings,  rent,  taxes,  maintenance, 
implements,  stock,  &c.,  <fec. 

“ 3.  A farm  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  at  a moderate  rent,  and  on  a 
satisfactory  lease. 

“ 4.  The  Commissioners  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons,  as  in  the  case  of  district  model  schools. 

“ 5.  The  Commissioners  admit  into  these  schools  a limited  number  of  free,  and  also  of  paying  resident 
agricultural  pupils. 

“ 6.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a small  weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm. 

“ IV.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  (Vested  and  Non-vested)  under  Local  Patrons. 

“ 1 . Vested  Model  A gricultural  Schools. 

“ 1.  The  Commissioners  contribute  a certain  amount  of  assistance  towards  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  ni 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  contribution,  and  the  extent  of  the  farm.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  furniture,  and  tbe  whole  cost  of  implements,  stock,  seed,  &c.,  must  be  contributed  by  local  parties. 

« 2.  Tbe  site  of  the  buildings  must  be  legally  vested  in  the  Commissioners  free  of  rent. 

“ 3.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioners  towards  tbe  maintenance  of  such  schools,  consists  of  salary 
to  the  master,  (who  must  be  competent  to  conduct  both  the  literary  and  agricultural  departments) ; a sum 
towards  the  support  of  a limited  number  of  resident  agricultural  pupils,  and  a weekly  payment  to  the  class  of 
day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm. 

“ 2.  Nonnested  Model  Agricultural  Schools. 

« i.  The  entire  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  furniture,  implements,  stock,  seed,  iso.,  must  be  defrayed  by 
local  parties,  and  a farm  of  sufficient  extent  must  be  provided. 

“2.  The  Commissioners  grant  the  usual  salary  to  the  master,  according  to  his  class,  as  a literary  teacher,  and  an 
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additional  sum  of  £1 0 a year  for  his  services  as  agriculturist.  They  contribute  also  towards  the  support  of  a limited  -j8 1 e 

number  of  resident  agricultural  pupils,  and  a weekly  payment  to  the  class  of  day  pupils  who  work  on  the  farm.  ' 

“ V.  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. 

“ 1.  This  class  of  schools  consists  of  ordinary  National  schools  (either  vested  or  non-vested),  to  which  a small 
farm  (from  one  to  three  acres)  is  annexed.  The  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  instruction  both  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  must  cultivate  the  land,  with  the  assistance  of  his  pupils. 

“ 2.  The  only  aid  granted  by  the  Commissioner's,  is  an  addition  of  £5  a year  to  the  class  salary  of  the  teacher, 
and  in  some  special  cases,  a small  weekly  payment  to  an  industrial  class  of  pupils. 

“ 3.  To  entitle  a school  to  such  aid,  the  Commissioners  require  to  be  satisfied  from  the  reports  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Inspectora,  that  the  agricultural  department  is  efficiently  conducted. 

“VI.  Agricultural  Schools  connected  with  Workhouses. 

“ 1.  In  workhouse  schools  to  wlrich  farms  are  attached,  the  Commissioners  award  to  the  agricultural  teacher, 
a gratuity,  not  exceeding  £15  in  one  year,  and  make  a free  grant  of  books  on  agriculture.  These  gratuities 
and  grants  are  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors. 

“ VII.  School  Gardens. 

“ 1.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Agricultural  Inspectors,  to  the 
teachers  of  National  schools,  who  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  garden  culture,  on  ground  attached  to  their 
respective  schools,  the  ground  to  be  cultivated  by  tire  pupils. 

“ VIII.  Industrial  Schools. 

“1.  In  these  schools,  embroidery  and  other  advanced"  kinds  of  needlework  are  taught.  The  Commissioners  Industrial, 
grant  salaries  to  the  teachers,  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

“ First.  That  all  the  pupils  of  the  industrial  department  shall  receive  literary  instruction,  for  at  least  two 
hours  daily. 

“ Second.  That  no  religious  instruction  or  religious  exercise  "shall  take  place  during  the  time  the  pupils  are 
engaged  in  industrial  occupation. 

“ Third.  That  a separate  room  be  provided  for  industrial  instruction. 

“ Fourth.  That  in  addition  to  the  literary  teacher,  there  shall  be  a suitable  person  appointed  to  conduct  the 
industrial  department. 

“ 2.  None  but  lay  teachers  are  entitled  to  a salary  from  the  Commissioners,  for  conducting  an  industrial 
department  in  connexion  with  a concent  school. 

“ 3.  The  amount  of  salary  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  ease. 

“ X.  Workhouse  Schools. 

“ 1.  Such  schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  books  made  thereto,  on  condition  that  they  Workhouse, 
shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners,  or  their  officer's,  and  that  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  appli- 
cable to  non-vested  schools  be  faithfully  observed. 

“ 2.  The  Commissioners  award  anuual  gratuities  to  a certain  number  of  the  teachers  of  workhouse  schools 
hi  each  district,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector. 

“ XI.  Schools  attached  to  Prisons. 

“ Such  schools  are  received  into  connexion,  upon  the  same  general  principles  as  the  workhouse  schools,  and  Gaol, 
grants  of  books  are  made  thereto.  In  special  cases  gratuities  are  awarded  to  the  teaekers. 

“ XII.  Evening  Schools. 

“ The  Commissioner's  grant  aid  towards  the  support  of  evening  schools,  where  the  wants  of  the  locality  render  Night, 
such  institutions  desirable.  The  aid  is  limited  to  salary  and  hooks. 

Q- 

“ Section  IX. — Convent  schools.  Explains  for  the  first  time  the  regulations  and  conditions  upon  which  this 
class  of  schools  is  aided. 

“ IX.  Convent  Schools. 

“1.  Convent  schools  receive  aid  under  the  conditions  applicable  to  non-vested  schools,  and  they  are  subject  Convent, 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulations. 

“ 2.  The  members  of  the  community  may  themselves  discharge  the  office  of  teachers,  with,  or  without,  the  aid  of 
such  other  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ  ; the  salaries  of  the  assistants  to  he  defrayed  by  the  community. 

“3.  The  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  convent  schools  is  regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in 
daily  attendance,  accox'ding  to  a scale  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners. 

“ 4.  The  Commissioner’s  will  grant  aid  to  one  school  only,  in  connexion  until  the  same  convent. 

“ Part  III.  of  the  Rules  is  in  preparation,  and  contains  merely  the  classification  and  salaries  of  teachers, 
monitors,  &c.,  conditions  upon  which  aid  is  granted,  and  other  matters  of  detail ; hut  the  Commissioners  have 
resolved  to  annex  to  this  part  of  the  rules,  a complete  list  of  all  the  books  published,  or  sanctioned  by  them  for 
the  use  of  the  National  schools,  to  which  the  following  important  declaration  is  to  be  appended  : — 

“ The  Commissioners  will  not  withdraw,  or  essentially  alter,  any  hook  that  has  been,  or  shall  he  hereafter 
unanimously  adopted  and  published  by  them,  without  a previous  communication  with  tire  Lord  Lieutenant.” 

We  have  now  given  in  juxtaposition  with  the  text*of  the  rule  to  which  each  observa- 
tion relates,  the  whole  of  the  observations  communicated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  respect- 
ing the  revised  rules. 

The  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  and  many  of  the  laity,  regarded  the  changes  of  1854-5 
as  opposed  to  their  interests.1 

They  objected  that  now  no  spiritual  exercise  whatsoever  was  permitted  to  interrupt 

1 See  infra.,  pp.  [160—172]. 
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Report, 
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and  awards 
gratuities  to 
aged  teachers 


Twektt- 
second  Re- 
port, (1855), 
exhibits  de- 
crease 


or  suspend  the  school-business  (New  Rules,  IV.,  13) ; that  managers  and  teachers  were 
not  required  to  exclude  any  children  from  any  religious  instruction  (IV.,  14) ; that  all 
sacraments  and  rites  were  prohibited  (V.,  2) ; that  denominational  names  and  religious 
emblems  were  forbidden  (X.,  3) ; that  recognition  as  teachers  was  refused  to  lay 
members  of  male  religious  associations  (VII.,  2) ; that  special  regulations  were  intro- 
duced for  convent  schools  (Section  IX.) ; and  that  the  rules  as  to  religious  instruction 
were  not  to  apply  to  the  Board’s  books  of  Scripture  Extracts  and  Sacred  Poetry  (VI.,  6). 

These  changes  were  announced  in  the  report  for  1S54 — the  twenty-first — dated  1st  of 
June,  1855.  Again  the  Commissioners  raise  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  also  increase 
the  number  and  the  emoluments  of  their  Inspectors. 

“ Since  we  adopted  the  principle  of  classing  our  teachers  according  to  their  qualifications,  we  have  on  three 
several  occasions — viz.,  in  1848,  1851,  and  1852,  increased  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  We  propose  to  make 
a further  addition  from  the  1st  of  April,  1S55,  in  case  the  amount  included  in  our  estimate  for  the  present 
year  for  that  purpose  shall  be  voted  by  Parliament.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  old  and  new  scales  : — 

Present  Scale. 

{1st  Division,  . 

2nd  Do. 

3rd  Do. 

Second  Class,  . | • 

Third  Class,  . { • 

Probationary  Teachers,  .... 

Assistant  Teachers,  .... 

Assistants,  if  qualified  for  any  higher  class, 

Mistress  to  teach  needlework, 

Proposed  Scale. 

( 1st  Division,  . 

First  Glass,  . { 2nd  Do. 

( 3rd  Do. 

Second  Che.,  . ■ 

Third  Close,  . { ; ; ; 

Probationary  Teachers,  .... 

Assistant  Teachers,  if  qualified  as  Probationers  only, 

Assistants,  if  qualified  for  any  division  of  a class,  . 

Mistress  to  teach  Needlework, 

“According  to  the  new  scale  of  salaries  the  average  amount  to  each  teacher,  by  the  Board,  will  not 
exceed  £20  per  annum.  Wo  do  not  consider  that  the  rate  of  payment  under  the  proposed  scale  ought  to  be 
the  maximum  of  what  our  teachers  should  ultimately  receive,  but  any  further  increase  should  be  progressive, 
and  we  trust  that  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  a larger  amount  of  local  contributions  towards  this  object.” 

In  place  of  pensions  to  old  and  meritorious  teachers,  which  had  been  long  under 
consideration,  the  Commissioners  now  resolved  upon  awarding  a sum  of  money  to  such 
persons  on  their  retirement  from  schools.  In  their  opinion  pensions  would  involve 
deductions  from  salary  during  service,  and  such  deductions  they  think  it  would  he 
impossible  to  obtain  and  unjust  to  take  from  the  National  teachers  in  Ireland.  They 
say:— 

“ In  our  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  reports  we  adverted  to  the  question  of  superannuation  allowances  to 
meritorious  teachers  who  had  become  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  from  continuing  in  our  service ; and 
in  our  eighteenth  report  we  stated  that  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  had  requested  us  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  carrying  into  effect  this  important  object.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
National  teachers  in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  or  just  to  deduct  from  them  the  necessary 
contributions  for  the  establishment  of  a scale  of  retiring  pensions  based  on  the  principle  adopted  in  some 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service.  We  have  therefore  suggested  to  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  that, 
instead  of  giving  retiring  pensions,  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  granting  in  particular  cases,  to  old,  infirm, 
and  deserving  teachers  who  have  been  for  a considerable  number  of  years  under  our  Board,  reasonable 
gratuities,  upon  satisfactory  reports  from  the  Inspectors  as  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  applicants.  We 
have  already  pursued  this  course  to  a limited  extent,  and  have  found  it  to  have  been  productive  of  advantage 
in  facilitating  the  appointment  of  competent  successors  to  those  teachers  who  have  thus  been  induced  to 

“We  have  included  in  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  a sum  for  the  purpose,  and  we  propose  that  a 
moderate  amount  shall  be  added  in  every  successive  year,  so  as  to  create  a reserve  fund  to  be  specially  appro- 
priated to  the  same  object.” 

The  twenty-second  report,  dated  18th  July,  1856,  mentions  a decrease  of  54  schools, 
which  arises  from  an  unusual  number  of  schools  having  been  struck  off  the  rolls  in 
consequence  of  the  attendance  falling  much  below  the  required  daily  average.  An 
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tmusually  large  number  of  vested  schools  had  been  suspended  for  the  same  reason  isss 
Hence  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  now  exhibits  a decrease  of  14  611  Of  — 

^ndh^i^re  lecorded^— lmU^ne°Ua  diminution  “ tendance  and  improvement  in  XCE”"1 


sntisf-i.ofoi-v  tlmr.  it-  w,c  ,'v,  ° T OI  tlie  worirnouse  schools  has  become  much  more  and  in  tvork- 

cMl^n  bf  • ,In.  cousf  V,eilce  °f  tlie  prosperous  state  of  the  country  the  number  of  house  schools, 

i”’p,OTen“t  iii“ ^ «•  s— 

Satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  progress  of  agricultural  schools 

“Table  showing  the  NramEB  of  Aoeicobtvkai.  Natiohal  Schoms  in  the  years  1852,  1863,  1854,  anil  1855.  but  inctoen  m 

agricultural 


Number  of  Agricultural  National  Schools  in  each  vear : 

Model,  . . . t J 

Ordinary,  .... 

School  Gardens, 

Workhouse,  ... 

Total, 


33 

43 


37 

4C 


92  129  155  165 


rnetded  L854'  “ bas  be,en  mentioMd>  Earl  Granville  had  reeom- 

mended,  vitei  cilia , that  the  Commissioners  he  empowered  to  build  a limited  number  model  schools 
ot  ordinary  National  schools  in  the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  subscrip- 
tions  cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  state,  not  to  exceed  £400  each  • 
these  schools  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary  National  schools 
should  be.  They  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall 
have  power  to  appoint  the  teachers,  &c. ; and,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint 
committees  composed  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend 
B^ard™^1'  ^lrectlon  Board.”  The  suggestion  was  now  adopted  by  the 

»“T5wf  thi  je<lV,  WS  have  ¥CJ  lmder  consideration  the  expediency  of  erecting  in  various  parts 
and  ,at  Jhe.  s.ole  expense  of  the  state,  a limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools,  comprising 
male,  female,  and  infant  departments,  to  he  conducted  under  our  exclusive  control,  and  designed  to  exhibit  the 
best  specimens  of  what  this  class  of  schools  should  be.  Our  Head  Inspectors  were  desired  to  report  their  views 
with  regard  to  the  localities  m which  those  schools  are  most  likely  to  be  successful ; and  we  shall  he  enabled  to 
state  in  our  next  report  the  an-angements  we  have  made  for  carrying  this  object  into  effect.” 

Local  committees  of  management,  however,  were  not  appointed  • the  cost  was  nnt  ,1 
brnrted  to  £40°  but  varied  fr°m  £2,038  15s.  9d  at  the  lowest,  to  £6,76^9™” "£ 

. e highest  and  instead  of  selecting  the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  the  Coinmis-  „u 

sioners  erected  their  six  ordinary  National  schools,  or,  as  afterwards  designated  minor  y 

PmtoLtown  m Lm'g™i  Monaghan,  Newtownstewart,  Omagh,  and 

In  1865  the  Commissioners  further  determined  to  open  maritime  departments  in 
certain  model  schools,  gradually  to  augment  the  salaries  of  the  head  teachers  in  model 
schools,  to  increase  the  number  of  organizing  teachers  to  18  masters  and  6 mistresses 
to  pay  teachers  for  training  and  instructing  monitors,  to  reward  schoolmasters  and 
misti esses  who  rear  teachers  m their  schools,  to  appoint  300  junior  monitors,  to  increase 
toe  pay  of  senior  monitors  m ordinary  schools  and  of  paid  Monitors  in  model  schook 

Sedre'THm  °f  *be  leS  £“d  alte„red  regulations  affecting  religious  instruction  had 
rendered  necessary  the  preparation  of  a new  lease  for  vested  schools 
The  twenty-third  report  is  dated  14th  August,  1 867.  The  attendance  of  children  in 
workhouse  schools  continues  happily  to  diminish 

“ ™ mu’Tssi  SHE?  t‘XEftS  of  the  Natioeai,  Schools  in  the 

yeara  lao^,  ia03  1854-,  1855,  and  1856,  also  the  decrease  m the  four  latter  years  as  comnared  Wh 
the  former-,  and  in  tliose  four  as  compared  with  each  other.  7 compaied  with 


and  several 
other  new 
projects. 


Twenty- 
third  Report 
(1856)  records 


Number  of  Workhouse  schools  in  connexion  in 
each  year,  . 

Number  of  Children  on  the  Rolls  in  each  year, 
Decrease  in  each  year,  .... 

Total  Decrease  from  1852  to  1856, 


1852.  1853. 


Tears. 

1854.  1855.  1856. 


133 

67,061 


141  142  139  137 

53,972  41,191  30,741  22,674 
13,089  12,781  10,450  8,067 


44,387. 
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But  on  the  whole  the  National  schools  now  secure  a larger  attendance  than  ever,  and 
the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  religious  lules . 

“"VVe  are  happy  to  observe  from  reports  received  from  our  Inspectors,  that,  of  the  5,245  schools  in 
operation  in  the  year  1856,  somewhat  more  than  2,600,  or  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire,  command 
a mixed  attendance,  that  is  to  say,  an  attendance  of  pupils  of  cUfferent  relig.ous  denomxnations.  This  fact 
is  the  more  gratifying  as  no  complaints  have  reached  us  of  any  child  s faith  having  been  tampered  with,  or 
its  religious  impressions  undermined  or  weakened.” 

The  distribution  of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  which  now  exceeded  £220,000,  deserves 
notice  The  maintenance  of  the  normal  establishment  and  of  model  literary  and 
agricultural  schools  cost  £53,001  19s.  Gd. ; payments  to  teachers  and  monitors, 
.£117,476  9s.  2d.;  books  and  apparatus,  £23,247  5s.  2d. ; inspection,  £19,920  10s.  3 d.; 
official  establishment  and  miscellaneous  charges,  £17,812  3s.  10 d.  Thus  schools  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners  absorbed  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  grant, 
teachers’  salaries  more  than  one-half,  and  hooks  about  one-tenth  of  it. 

The  twenty-fourth  report,  dated  20th  August,  1858,  states  that — 

“ At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  5,337,  being  an  increase  in  the  schools 
in  operation  of  92,  for  the  year  1857,  as  compared  with  the  year  1856,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
268  397  children  for  the  same  period,  while  the  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year,  was  514,445. 
The' increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  year  1857  over  that  for  the  year  1856  amounts  to  14,386 
children,  and  which  implies  a corresponding  increase  of  some  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  thousand  children  in 
the  average  number  on  the  rolls.  , . , „ „t, 

« The  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  twelve  months  ended  the  3 1st  ol  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  was  776,473. 

n This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a return  of  this  last  kind  made  out ; and  for  the  number  ot  children 
on  the  rolls,  for  each  half-year,  as  given  in  former  reports,  it  will  be  seen  we  have  substituted  a return  of  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  entire  year." 

Beturns  of  the  “ average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,”  and  of  “ distinct  pupils  at 
any  time  on  the  rolls,”  appear  to  possess  very  little  value.  The  practice  of  beginning 
the  year  by  placing  upon  the  rolls  the  names  of  all  children  who  had  attended  school 
any  day  during  the  preceding  three  months  introduced  at  once  an  error  of  excess,  which 


upon 


several  institutions  at  the  same  time. 


No.  of  schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  December,  1857, 
Total  No.  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the  year 
ending  31st  December,  1857,  .... 

Average  No.  of  pupils  on  rolls  for  year  ending  31st 

December,  1857, 

Average  daily  attendance  for  year-  ending  31st  Decem- 


[ to  school,  having  their 

Provinces. 

names 

enrolled 

Ulster. 

Munster. 

Lcinstur. 

Connaught. 

Total. 

1,946 

1,324 

1,286 

781 

5,337 

250,378 

216,587 

198,008 

111,500 

776,473 

156,034 

150,224 

132,932 

75,265 

514,445 

80,966 

80,912 

G8,916 

37,603 

268,397 

The  Government  now  transferred  the  architectural  department  to  the  Board  of 
Works  : — 

“ Since  the  month  of  April,  1857,  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  the  architectural  branch  of  the  department  of  National  education  has  been  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  Public  Works;  since  that  date,  the  erection  of  the  National  school-houses,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  the 
premises,  &c.,  in  repair,  has  been  undertaken  by  the  latter  Board.” 

The  twenty-fifth  report,  dated  12th  August,  1859,  exhibits  the  striking  difference 
between  “ number  on  rolls  ” and/f  average  daily  attendance  ” of  pupils : — 

“Taking  the  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  appearing  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year  1858,  as  803,610, 
we  would  have  for  the  5,408  schools  in  operation  an  average  for  each  of  148'6  ; while  if  we  take  the  average 
number  only  appearing  on  the  rolls  of  the  same  5,408  schools  as  519,664,  we  get  an  average  for  each  of  96 
children ; and  taking  idle  total  daily  average  attendance  at  the  5,408  schools  as  266,091,  the  average  number  of 
children  in  daily  attendance  at  each  school  appears  to  be  49-2.” 

A denominational  return  of  National  teachers  had  been  published  by  the  House  of 
Commons ; — 


Number  of  Teachers.  j 

Amount  paid  for 
and  during  the 
Year  ondod 

31st  March,  1858. 

Religious  Denominetion. 

Principal  and 
Agricultural 
Toachora. 

Assistants. 

Paid  1 
Monitors, 
Senior  and  j 

Work- 

mistrcBSoi. 

Teachers.  j 

Total. 

Established  Church,  . 

Roman  Catholic, 

Presbyterian,  .... 

Dissenter, 

Unknown 

348 

4,941 

789 

41 

26 

42 

613 

71 

10 

1 

116 

1,302 

195 

18 

7 

45 

485 

57 

7 

1 

27 

112  | 
30  ; 
8 

578  1 
7,403 
1,142 
79 
35 

£ t.  d. 
8,456  7 6 
114,139  12  0 
18,957  2 10 
1,047  9 0 
316  10  0 

Total,  . 

6,146 

787 

1,638 

645 

172 

9,237 

142,917  1 3 
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An  analysis  of  this  table  is  given  in  a subsequent  report : — 

Per-centage  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils, *54.4 

» » teachers,  ••••....  SOT 

„ salaries  paid  to  Roman  Catholic  teachers, ......  79-8 

„ Established  Church  pupils,  ...  . . . . . 5T 

„ j»  teachers,  ........  6-2 

„ salaries  paid  to  Established  Church  teachers,  . . . . 5.9 

„ Presbyterian  pupils,  . . .10' 

„ >i  teachers,  ........  12-3 

„ salaries  paid  to  Presbyterian  teachers,  . . . . . .13-2 

„ other  Protestant  Dissenting  pupils,  .......  .3 

>i  ,,  teachers,  . ....  -8 

„ salaries  paid  to  Dissenting  teachers,  .7 

„ pupils  of  whose  religious  denominations  no  returns  were  made  by  the 

managers,  ...........  .Q2 

„ teachers  of  whose  religious  denominations  no  returns  were  made  by  the 

managers,  ...........  .3 

„ salaries  paid  to  teachers  whose  religious  denominations  were  not  fur- 
nished by  the  managers,  ........  .3 


The  Commissioners  now  announce  a system  of  supplemental  good  service  salaries : 

“We  have  resolved  upon  granting  supplemental  or  good  service  salaries,  in  addition  to  then-  ordinary  class 
salaries,  to  a limited  number  of  National  teachers,  who  shall  be  reported  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors 
as  deserving  of  this  distinction  : these  salaries  are  paid  according  to  the  following  graduated  scale,  which  came 
into  operation  from  the  1st  January,  1858.  The  number  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  these  salaries  is 
restricted  for  the  present  to  330  males  and  170  females. 


Scale  of  Good  Service  Salaries. 


1858. 


with  analysis, 


announees 

supplemental 

salaries, 


A remarkable  table  is  given  to  show  tlie  amount  of  local  emoluments  received  in  aid  »>">wrs  local 
of  salaries  by  the  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  during  the  year  1S5S,  from  which  coutnbutloM 
it  appears  that  a teacher  in  Ulster  received  on  the  average  £8  Os.  5 d.,  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  10  d.  per  scholar;  a teacher  in  Munster  £8  2s.  10  d.,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  11  cl.  per  scholar ; 
a teacher  in  Leinster  £8  7s.  1</.,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4 cl.  per  scholar ; and  a teacher  in  Con- 
naught £4  14s.,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  scholar. 

The  result  for  the  whole  of  Ireland  makes  the  yearly  local  salary  of  a teacher  on  the  imperfectly, 
average  £7  13s.,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  2 d.  per  child.  In  calculating  this  result,  subscriptions 
and  permanent  endowments  are  included  ; but  we  are  not  told  whether  any  allowance  is 
made  for  gifts  in  kind  to  teachers.  It  does  not  appear,  either  in  this  report  or  elsewhere, 
that  the  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  are  required  to  keep  school  accounts  and  to 
make  systematic  returns  of  them  to  the  Board,  from  which  the  full  amounts  locally 
contributed  towards  the  support  of  National  schools  might  be  accurately  ascertained  and 
annually  reported  to  Parliament.  It  is  obvious  that  the  payment  of  the  teacher  is  but 
one  item  (though  it  may  be  the  largest)  in  several  heads  of  expense  incurred  in  the 
maintenance  of  a school. 

When  in  1849  the  Commissioners  took  model  agricultural  schools  under  their  own 
exclusive  management,  they  imagined  that  after  the  first  cost  had  been  incurred  insti- 
tutions of  this  class  might  be  made  self-supporting.  Experience  now  proved  that  the 
Board’s  management  of  (20)  model  agricultural  schools  was  ten  times  more  costly  to  ^rlcuUnraf 
the  public  than  local  management  of  (18)  similar  establishments.  schools  under 

“ The  financial  statement  appended  to  this  Report  shows  that  the  amount  expended  from  the  grant  for  ’ 

National  education,  for  the  working  and  support  of  model  agricultural  schools  and  farms,  under  our  exclusive 
management,  during  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1858,  has  been  £6,877  9s.  5 d.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
buildings  and  furniture.  The  increased  value  of  live  and  dead  stock  on  the  above  farms  during  the  year  amounted 
to  £881  17s.  4 d. 

“The  cost  of  maintaining  the  model  agricultural  schools  under  local  management,  during  the  year, 
amounted  to  £660  12s.  8d. 

“ The  grants  of  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  ordinary  agricultural  schools  amounted  to  £303  3s. 

“ We  also  awarded  gratuities  to  teachers  of  agriculture  in  workhouse  schools,  amounting  to  £457  10s." 

In  1858  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  had  succeeded  Archbishop  Murray  in  1853,  resignation  of 
resigned  his  seat  at  the  Board,  which  henceforth  included  no  Roman  Catholic  prelate.  13  °p  envir‘ 


“ In  January,  1858,  we  received  a commrurication  from  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  Herbert,  Chief  Secretary, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  Thomas  O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  as  a member  of  this  Board,  in  the  place  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Denvir,  resigned." 
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1858.  From  the  Twenty-sixth  Report,  dated  27th  June,  1860,  we  take  a table  of  schools  and 
twentt-  attendance  for  the  previous  five  years  : — 

sixth  Eeport  No.  and  date  of  Report.  No.  of  Schools  in  Operation.  No.  of  Children  on  the  Rolls,  for 

(1859),  Half-years  ending 


No. 

21,  31st  December,  1854, 

5,178 

30th  September, 

551,110 

No. 

22,  do. 

1855, 

5,124 

do. 

535,905 

No. 

23,  do. 

1856, 

5,245 

31st  December, 

560,134 

No. 

24,  do. 

1857, 

5,337 

Year  ended  31st ) 
December,  j 

776,4731 

No. 

25, 

do.  1858, 

5,408 

do. 

803,610 

gives  per-  “ A return  is  made  which  shows  that  in  Ulster,  where  the  population  is  of  a mixed  character,  84  per  cent. 

mixecUchools  **ie  sc^00^s — °r  ak°ut  17  out  of  every  20 — are  attended  by  children  of  different  denominations.  The  per- 

centage of  such  schools  in  Munster  is  34;  in  Leinster,  41*2  ; and  in  Connaught,  49-3.” 

with  discrep-  These  per-centages  do  not  strictly  agree  with  the  more  detailed  return  which  is 
ancies’  analysed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Report : — 

“There  are  91,486  Protestants  attending  National  schools: — Of  these,  15,414,  or  18J  per  cent,  attend 
National  schools  of  which  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Catholics ; whilst  2,540,  or  2^  per  cent.,  attend  schools 
of  which  the  principal  teachers  are  Catholics,  and  the  assistants  Protestants. 

“There  are  478,802  Catholics  attending  National  schools: — Of  these  16,613,  or  31  per  cent.,  attend 
National  schools  of  which  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestants  ; whilst  4,084,  or  •§-  per  cent.,  attend  schools 
of  which  the  principal  teachers  are  Protestants,  and  the  assistants  Roman  Catholics. 

“ It  thus  appears  that  16^  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  pupils  of  National  schools  receive  their  entire  secular 
education  from  exclusively  Catholic  teachers ; whilst  31-  per  cent,  of  the  Catholic  pupils  receive  their  secular 
education  in  schools  conducted  exclusively  by  Protestants. 

“ The  15,414  Protestant  pupils  under  exclusively  Catholic  teachers  are  scattered  through  1,966  schools, 
giving  an  average  of  74  pupils  to  each  of  such  schools. 

“ The  16,613  Catholic  pupils  under  exclusively  Protestant  teachers  are  scattered  through  820  schools,  giving 
an  average  of  20|  pupils  to  each  of  such  schools. 

“ Of  the  91,486  Protestant  pupils  in  National  schools,  80,117,  or  87§  per  cent.,  attend  schools  of  a 
mixed  character;  whilst  of  the  478,802  Catholic  pupils  of  National  schools,  215,213,  or  44T°B-  per  cent.,  attend 
mixed  schools. 

‘■•We  have  obtained  returns  from  5,411  of  the  5,496  schools  on  our  rolls  on  the  31st  December,  1859, 
from  winch  it  appears  that  2,915,  or  53^-  per  cent.,  were  of  a mixed  character ; and  of  the  570,551  children  on 
rolls  at  the  same  time,  295,330,  or  51^  per  cent,  were  attending  mixed  schools. 

“ The  following  table  shows  the  mixed  character  of  the  schools,  in  the  different  provinces,  on  the  31st 


December,  1859 : — 

Ulster. 

Munster. 

Leinster. 

Connauglit. 

Total  number  of  schools,  in  provinces,  from  wMch 
returns  were  received,  .... 

1,961 

1,363 

1,289 

798 

Number  of  schools  of  a mixed  character,  . 

1,617 

433 

510 

355 

Per-centage  of  mixed  schools, 

394 

44| 

contrary  to  a previous  Report  for  1856  it  liad  been  alleged  that  the  number  of  schools  in  con- 

Govemment  nexion  with  the  Board  was  decreasing  in  consequence  of  the  attendance  falling  in  many 

movc^S  cases  below  the  minimum  of  thirty  children  required  as  a condition  of  grants,  and  that 

TOit* decrease  had  even  happened  in  several  vested  schools  which  thereupon  were  suspended.  In 

in  schools,  1854  the  Government  had  recommended  that  “the  Commissioners  should  withdraw 
their  grants  of  salary  and  books,  after  due  notice,  from  such  of  the  non-vested  schools 
as  are  not  attended  by  a sufficient  number  of  children — as  are  not  adequately  supplied 
with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books ; and  that  all  needless  multiplication  of  schools 
shall  be  avoided.”  Contrary  to  this  direction  the  Commissioners  now  admit  to 
modified  grants  all  schools  however  thinly  attended  : — 


“ Modification  of  the  Terms  on  which  Schools  are  to  be  taken  into  connexion,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
aid  to  be  granted  : — 

“Attendance,  under  15  Pupils. — Schools  with  an  average  attendance  under  fifteen,  conducted  on  the 
principles  and  the  system  of  the  Board,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  salary,  but  will  be  entitled  to 
inspection  and  to  books  and  apparatus  under  existing  regulations.  The  teachers  will  be  eligible  for  training, 
and  their  service,  from  then  connexion  with  the  Board,  will  count  to  their  credit  in  respect  to  supplemental 
salaries,  retiring  allowances,  &c.,  should  their  schools  afterwards  become  entitled  to  regular  grants  of  salary,  or 
should  they  be  removed  to  o there  so  entitled. 

“ Attendance,  15  but  under  20  Pupils. — When  the  average  attendance  is  fifteen  but  under  twenty,  in 
addition  to  inspection,  books,  <fce.,  and  training,  the  Commissioners  will  make  an  award  of  salary  to  the  teacher 
to  the  amount  of  two-thirds  of  a probationer’s  salary. 

“Attendance,  20  but  wider  25  Pupils. — -When  the  average  attendance  is  twenty  but  under  twenty-five, 
the  full  salary  of  a probationer,  but  no  more,  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher. 

“Attendance,  25  but  under  30  Pupils. — When  the  average  attendance  is  twenty-five  but  under  thirty, 
salary  as  high  as  that  of  first  division  of  third  class,  but  no  higher,  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher,  should  Ms 
qualifications  in  other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  classification. 

“ Attendance , 30  but  under  35  Pupils. — When  the  average  attendance  is  thirty  but  under  thirty-five, 
salary  as  high  as  that  of  first  division  of  second  class,  but  no  higher,  will  be  awarded  to  the  teacher,  should  his 
qualifications  in  other  respects  entitle  him  to  such  classification. 


In  tins  year,  1857,  the  Commissioners  for  the  first  time  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  and  record,  not  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  merely,  nor  yet  the  average  daily  attendance,  but  in  addition  the 
total  number  of  distinct  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  during  the  entire  year.  Hence  the  large  increase  in  the. 
number  of  children  appearing  in  above  table  for  year  1857,  as  compared  with  the  year  1856. 
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“Attendance,  35  Pupils  cmd  upwards.— When  tlio  average  attendant*  a , . , 

teacher,  if  otherwise  qualified,  will  be  entitled  to  the  salary  of  flirt  class  of  any  grade  ^ " ab°'’e  ’ the 

“Limitation.— The  Commissioner  reserve  to  themselves  the  newer  nf 
multiplication  of  schools  in  any  district,  and  they  will  require  that  the  Manager  3 JL * £ f16,  U111;ecesa-lry 
clergymen,  or  other  persons  of  position  in  society.  q Manager  of  these  schools  shall  he  either 

“Fotc.-Tke  above  regulations  mil  apply  equally  to  the  existing  National  schools,  except  that  in  case  of  a 
dnnuiution  of  salary  being  rendered  necessary  by  their  operation,  the  Commissioned  wil  defel’ rnaS  an v 

:-rS  lmy  a tribute  °f  prai3e  *°  a gentleman  who  5“  largely  benefited  > 


m improving  the  emit, on  of  school-hows  m places  where  f.mds  we  not  .wilStoaSST” 

They  span  raise  the  salaries  of  ell  teachers  who  had  gained  higher  classification  than  , 
the  second  division  of  third  class,  show  the  repeated  increase  which  they  have  granted  ' 
from  time  to  tune,  reiterate  the  declaration  that  their  grants  are  merely  suppleJentara 
to  local  support,  and  anuounce  a higher  scale  of  good  service  rewards  1 7 


Class. 

Number 

Grade. 

oil 

Amount 
parable  to 
Teachers  of 
oach  Grado. 

payable  to 
Toachors  of 
eaoli  Class. 

Class. 

Number 
in  each 
Grado. 

Grade. 

Amount 
payablo  to 
Teachers  of 
each  Grade. 

Total 

payable  to 
Teachers  of 
each  Class. 

P,'  - 

I3,  • 

Is,  . 

111,  - 

112,  . 

1111,  . 

1112,  . 

Total,  . 

58 

123 

242 

394 

578 

934 

812 

£ 

52 

44 

38 

82 

28 

24 

18 

£ 

3,01G 

5,412 

9,196 

12,608 

16,184 

22,416 

14,616 

£ 

j-  17,624 
J-  28,792 
l 37,032 

Females. 
I1,  . 

I-,  . 

I3,  . 

IP,  . . 

II2,  . 

IIP,  . 

Ill2,  . . 

Total,  . 

30 

71 

118 

174 

233 

354 

364 

£ 

42 

36 

26 

24 

20 

16 

£ 

1,260 

2,556 

3,540 

4,524 

5,592 

7,080 

5,824 

s 

>•  7,856 

j-  10,116 

j-  12,904 

3,141 

~ 

— 

83,448 

1,844 

- 

30,376 

“The  average  salary  to  male  teachers  under  the  above  scale  will  be  £20  lls.  id.,  and  to  female  teachera 
£22  12s. ; and  tins  exclusive  of  good  service  salary  and  other  gratuities  to  deserving  teachers 

We  Love  from  time  to  time,  m .«  funds  permitted,  show  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  tile  -■ ■ 

of  our  teachers.  So  far  back  as  twenty  years  ago  we  caused  the  salaries  to  be  increased  by  100  ner  cent  in  the  mentation, 
Inghest  grade,  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  lowest  for  males,  and  by  87£  per  cent,  and  cent.  L s^fia  • 

respects  for  females  ; and  at  the  present  tune  the  highest  rates  for  males  and  females  exceed  the  first  bv  400 
per  cent.,  and  even  the  lowest  rates  nowin  existence  exceed  the  original  rates  by  80  per  cent  for  males  and  inn 
per  cent,  for  females.  ’ 

“While  the  above  statement  proves  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  condition  of  our  teachers  we 
lmve  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  National  system  stated,  in  our  reports  and  other  official  document* 
that  the  salaries  granted  by  us  to  the  teachers  of  National  schools  should  be  considered  as  merely  supplemental 
to  and  in  aid  of,  local  support ; and  that  it  was  not  to  the  State  exclusively,  but  to  private  endowments  to  the 
Managers,  and  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  that  the  teachers  should  look  for  further  remuneration  for  their 
services.  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  stating  that  the  various  emoluments  of  the  teachers  from  local  sources 
for  some  years  past  have  been  gradually  increasing.  Their  income,  including  that  of  the  teachers  of  our  model 
schools,  from  local  sources,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  salary  paid  by  us,  for  the  year  1859.  was  £43  763  1 fi*  o,/ 
while  that  for  1852  was  only  £26,022  5s.  S d.,  exhibiting  an  increase  in  the  seven  years  of  £17  741  10s  \cl 
or  68  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  schools  during  the  same  period  was  only  12  per  cent.  ’ ’’ 

“ Although  this  increase  in  the  local  emoluments  of  our  teachers  is  no  doubt  considerable  as  compared  with 
the  sum  received  in  former  years,  it  is  yet  far  from  reaching  the  amount  to  which,  considering  the  present 
prosperous  condition  of  the  country  generally,  it  ought  to  attain.  We  have  resolved  upon  issuing  to  the 
Managers  of  National  schools  a circular,,  impressing  upon  them  the  urgent  necessity  of  matin*  everv  effort  b< 
them  power  to  increase  to  a still  greater  extent  the  local  emoluments  of  the  teachers 
“We  announced  in  our  last  report  that  we  had  resolved  upon  granting  a supplemental  or  good  service 
salaay,  m addition  to  then-  ordinary  class  salaries,  to  a number  of  National  teachers,  who  should  be  reported  bv 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  as  deserving  of  this  distinction.  1 * 

“Having  fotmd  this  experiment ; to  be  highly  henehoisl  in  stimulating  the  teachers  to  a zealons  discharne  of 
then-  duties,  we  have  included  m the  estimate  for  1860-61  an  additional  sum  of  £3  500  with  a view  of  in 
creasing  the  scale  of  payments  already  awarded,  and  of  extending  the  grants  to  a number  of  deserving  candidates 
mtherto  precluded  from  participating  in  this  supplemental  allowance  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  fm„k 
at  our  disposal. 

Present  Scam:  of  Good  Service  Salaries. 


Males. 

Females. 

Of  Claes 

After  good  service  of 

Of  Class 

Aftor  good  sorvico  of 

8 Years. 

12  Years. 

lTYoars. 

8 Years. 

12  Years. 

17  Years. 

I1P,  . 

IIs,  . 

II,  . 

I3,  . 

P,  . , 

P,  . 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 10  0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
7 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 

10  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

5 0 0 

6 0 0 
6 10  0 
8 0 0 
9 10  0 

12  0 0 

IIP,  . 

II3,  . 

H1,  . 

I3,  . 

S:  : 

£ s.  d. 
1 10  0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 

3 10  0 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 

£ 3.  d. 

2 10  0 
8 0 0 
4 0 0 

4 10  0 

5 0 0 
7 0 0 

£ l.  d. 

4 5 0 

5 0 0 

5 10  0 

6 0 0 
7 10  0 
9 0 0 
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opens  places  to  They  have  resolved  that  all  future  appointments  to  clerkships  and  inspectorships 

competition,  be  ma(je  after  competitive  examination  before  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners. 

For  each  vacant  office  they  will  nominate  four  candidates,  and  the  best  of  these  will  get 
the  appointment. 

Inquiry  had  been  made  into  the  truth  of  complaints  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  alleged  to  attend  Scriptural  classes  in  schools  under  Protestant  management, 
answers  r.  o.  This  was  no  new  grievance.  Ample  proof  of  the  practice  in  Ulster  schools  was  adduced 
complaints,  both  in  1837  and  1854  before  Parliamentary  committees.  The  Commissioners  report 
the  result  of  their  latest  inquiry  : — 


“It  lias  linen  stated  that  great  numbers — amounting  to  as  many  as  70,000 — of  Roman  Catholic  children 
attending  National  schools,  of  which  the  patrons  are  Protestants,  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  Scriptural  classes 
in  those  schools  under  Protestant  teachers.  We  have,  therefore,  made  full  inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  we 
have  ascertained : — 


1st.  That  there  are  1,351  National  schools  under  Protestant  patrons,  and  attended  by  50,184  Roman 
Catholic  pupils. 

2nd.  That  of  the  1,351  schools,  there  are  443  attended  by  35,862  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  in  which  the 
Protestant  patrons  appoint  Roman  Catholics  as  the  teachers. 

3rd.  That  of  the  50,184  Roman  Catholic  children,  1,816  join  in  the  Scriptural  classes  under  Protestant 
teachers. 


“We  have  also  found  that  409  Roman  Catholic  children  joined  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in 
reading  our  Scripture  Extracts  and  book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  under  Protestant  teachers  ; and  that  three  Homan 
Catholics  at  the  instance  of  their  mothers  and  guardians,  respectively,  who  were  Protestants,  received  instruction 
under  Protestant  teachers  in  the  Protestant  catechisms. 

“ We  have  issued  a circular  directing  our  Inspectors,  in  all  cases  where  they  find  that  children  of  one 
faith  receive  religious  instruction  from  teachers  of  another  faith,  to  use  the  utmost  vigilance  to  discover  whether 
any  compulsion  or  inducement,  contrary  to  our  fundamental  rule  on  this  subject  has  been  used  to  cause  those 
children  to  be  present  at  such  religious  instruction." 

The  dissatisfaction  created  among  Roman  Catholics  by  the  changes  in  fundamental 
winch  are  now  rules  which  the  Commissioners  had  made  in  1854  now  found  decided  expression, 
uid  by  Bishops  Jn  August,  1859,  the  “ Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland”  presented  ame- 
,nem®  rn  morial1  to  the  Lord  Lien  tenant  praying  for  a “ participation  in  educational  grants  for  the 
separate  instruction  of  Catholic  children,”  and  they  received  a reply  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  memorial  and  reply  are  as  follow : — 

“ Copy  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  relative  to  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
of  the  Reply  thereto  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  28th  November,  1859. 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

“ The  Memorial  of  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  showeth — 

“ That  under  no  circumstances  can  they  divest  themselves  of  the  responsibility  attached  to  their  sacred  office 
of  providing  for  the  sound  education  of  their  respective  flocks,  and  guarding  them  against  the  dangers  to  their 
faith  and  morals  with  which  mixed  educational  systems  are  fraught. 

“ Deeply  impressed  with  a conviction  of  those  dangers  which  must  increase  in  proportion  as  education  is 
placed  beyond  the  rightful  control  of  the  church,  the  Catholic  bishops  deem  it  a solemn  duty  to  convey  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  the  expression  of  the  growing  anxiety  which  naturally  fills  their  minds  on  finding  their 
authority  so  completely  disowned  in  the  various  schemes  for  educating  the  Irish  people,  which  have  been  put 
in  operation  for  several  years. 

“To  this  systematic  refusal  to  recognise  their  legitimate  authority  to  direct  and  superintend  the  education  of 
then  flocks  they  now  chiefly  confine  themselves,  aware  that  it  is  the  prolific  spring  of  all  the  evils  with  which 
the  faith  and  morals  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  country  are  beset — evils  which  are  but  too  generally  felt 
and  deplored,  and  so  obvious  as  not  to  require  a tedious  enumeration ; suffice  it  to  remark,  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mixed  education,  exercising  the  most  extensive  influence  over  their  flocks,  namely,  that  directed  by 
the  National  Board,  which  reckons  about  half  a million  of  the  Catholic  children  of  Ireland,  their  legitimate 
pastors  are  entirely  ignored ; for  example,  neither  in  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  that  Board,  nor  in  the 
framing  or  rescinding  of  its  rules,  nor  in  the  appointment  of  its  inspectors,  nor  in  the  selection  of  the  hooks 
used  in  its  schools,  nor,  above  all,  in  securing  to  the  pupils  sufficient  guarantees  to  obtain  an  adequate  share 
of  pure  Catholic  teaching,  is  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  as  such,  even  legally  or  constitutionally 
acknowledged. 

“ Could  it  be  supposed  that  in  any  other  country,  where  the  numerical  proportion  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants might  be  reversed,  so  anomalous  a state  ot  things  could  be  supposed  to  exist ; tbe  Protestants,  forming  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  subjected,  in  the  education  of  their  children,  to  a control  in  which-  the  authority  ot 
1 House  of  Commons’  paper  26  (1860). 
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their  bishops  sens  not  iogsllj  aoknonledged,  whilst  the  influence  of  the  few  Catholics  was  alone  letraU*  fell 
throughout  the  entire  system,  its  injustice  would  not  fail  to  strike  even  those  who  are  now  msensfbl/te  „ 
similar  injustice  in  Ireland. 

“It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  the  Catholic  bishops  entertain  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  remotest  decree 
with  the  proper  management  of  the  public  funds  over  which  the  civil  government  should  exercise  control  ° on 
the  contrary,  they  are  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  to  see  that  all  public  moneys  appropriated  to  Catholic 
education  should  not  be  excepted  from  the  same  rule,  but  should  be  administered  under  Catholic  inspection 
and  accounted  for  as  every  other  grant  from  the  public  funds.  But  whilst  they  acknowledge  the  rrtht  nav’ 
the  wisdom  of  requiring  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  all  public  moneys  are  expended,  they  depilate  the 
confusion  of  claims  and  obligations  arising  from  the  erroneous  construction  of  that  right  belon<dn«  to  the  State 
It  has  led  to  a most  unwarrantable  and  annoying  interference  with  the  religious  and  spiritual  functions  of  the 
Catholic  episcopacy. 

“ That  aggressive  spirit  continually  advancing  has  already  excited  the  grief  and  alarm  of  the  Catholic  clerev 
and  people,  and  the  bishops  consider  it  a pressing  duty  to  take  prompt  and  effectual  steps  to  afford  every 
consolation  in  their  power.  1 } 

. “■^1kn^ltdg0,0^  t]le,luSt<?1?1of  tLeir  cou,utr>Vls  wel1  05  their  own  experience,  sufficiently  convinces  them 
that  the  faith  ot  Catholic  children  cannot  be  safe  under  any  system  of  mixed  education.  They  therefore 
respectfully  but  earnestly  request  such  a participation  in  educational  grants  for  the  separate  instruction  of 
Catholic  children  as  the  numbers  and  fidelity  of  the  Catholic  people,  as  well  as  their  contributions  to  sustain 
the  burdens  of  the  State,  amply  entitle  them.  In  order  to  secure  a just  share  of  the  public  funds  for  this 
separate  education  of  their  flocks,  the  bishops  will  not  fail  to  appeal  to  them,  and  inculcate  the  duty  of  having 
recourse  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  Legislature,  by  memorials  and  petitions,  and  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  constitutional  means  to  obtain  the  inestimable  benefit  of  a free  and  pure  Catholic  education  which  lias 
been  too  long  denied  them.  Convinced  that  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  important  question  is  connected 
as  much  with  the  interests  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  religion,  the  bishops  desire  that  it  receive  the  earliest 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 


“Dublin,  5 August,  1859. 


►J*  Paul  Cullen,  Archbishop. 

John  MaciHale. 

Patritius  McGettigan. 

John  Cantwell. 

Cornelius  Denvir. 
a William  Delanv. 
a J oiiN  Derry. 
a William  Keane. 

Patrick  Burcan. 
a Patrick  Fallon. 

'■*  John  P.  Leahy. 
a James  Walsh. 
a Daniel  MacGettigan. 
a Lawrence  Gillooly. 


■-J*  John  MacEvilly. 

Thomas  Furlong. 

►J*  J oseph  Dixon,  Archbishop. 

A Patrick  Leahy,  Archbishop. 
A James  Browne. 

►m  John  Ryan. 

* Charles  McNally. 

►|«  E.  Walsh. 

Francis  Kelt.y. 

►J*  John  Kildupk. 

David  Moriarty. 

4*  Dominick  O’Brien,  Bishop,  etc. 
►f*  Michael  O’Hea. 

M.  Flannery. 


“ Irish  Office,  28  November,  1859. 

“ Reverend  Sir, — Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  taken  into  their  deliberate  consideration  the  fid  considered 
memorial  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They  ll-  Mr-  Card* 
have  entered  upon  that  consideration  with  an  earnest  desire  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the 
welfare  of  the  Irish  people ; and  especially  of  that  large  portion  of  the  people  which  belongs  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

“In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  education,  they  readily  acknowledge  the  paramount  importance  of  relimous 
training.  They  admit  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  this  religious  training  must  be  separate,  ancf  can 
only  be  superintended  -with  success  by  teachers  of  the  different  churches  into  which  the  country  is  divided. 

They,  therefore,  cheerfully  recognise  the  right  which  belongs,  and  the  duty  which  attaches,  to  the  heads  of  the 
respective  churches  in  regard  to  religious  instruction ; and  desire  to  afford  to  tho  clergy  every  possible  facility 
and  encouragement  for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duty. 

“ But  there  is  another  province  of  education,  not  so  sacred  in  its  character,  yet  making  large  demands  on 
the  time  of  pupils  destined  to  earn  their  subsistence  by  their  own  labour.  This  province  is  common  to  all 
denominations.  All  may  freely  be  admitted  to  its  generous  rivalry,  and  all  may  contribute,  by  their  friendly 
intercourse,  to  enhance  the  advantages  which  the  system  confers  on  the  community.  J 

“ In  Ireland  Parliament  assigns  a considerable  sum  to  the  purpose  of  National  education,  and  as  this  sum  is 
drawn  from  taxes  contributed  by  all,  so  it  is  devoted  to  an  object  in  which  all  are  equally  concerned  the 
institution  and  maintenance  of  schools,  where  an  excellent  instruction  is  offered  equally  to  every  denomination 
of  Christians.  In  the  benefits  conferred  by  such  an  application  of  the  public  money,  the  Roman  Catholics 
largely  participate.  Of  the  total  number  of  5,335  schools  mentioned  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioners 
as  in  connexion  with  the  Board  in  March,  1858,  and  educating  in  the  whole  569,000  pupils,  3,683  schools  were 
under  Roman  Catholic  patrons,  and  481,000  pupils  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; of  eveiy  100  pupils 
in  attendance,  84  were  Roman  Catholics;  of  the  teachers  of  all  classes  in  the  service,  80  in  every  100  were 
Roman  Catholics  ; of  every  £100  paid  to  those  teachers,  £80  were  paid  to  Roman  Catholics. 

“In  the  schools,  of  which  the  patrons  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  religious  instruction  is  Roman  Catholic • 
while  in  all  the  schools  vested  in  the  National  Board,  Roman  Catholic  pastors  have  free  access  before  and  after 
school-hours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  Church. 

“For  this  instruction  every  facility  is  offered.  All  the  State  requires  is,  that  during  school-hours  a good 
education,  open  to  all  Christians,  should  be  given ; and  that  no  child  should  at  any  time  be  required  to  receive 
or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove. 

“ This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  thirty  years.  It  has  educated  a whole  generation,  and  is 
universally  admitted  to  have  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  upon  the  population  of  Ireland.  Its  maintenaree 
must  ever  be  an  object  of  the  utmost  interest  to  a Government  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  and  the  happiness 
of  the  Irish  people.  1 1 

In  replying,  therefore,  to  the  memorial  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops,  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  desire,  in  the  first  instance,  to  express  in  the  plainest  terms  their  steadfast  adherence  to  the. 
principles  on  which  the  National  system  of  education  has  been  erected.  Those  principles  were  clearly  laid 
*•  V 
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down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  well-known  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinster  in  the  year  1831.  They  secure  to  the  clergy  their  legitimate  right  of  conveying  religious  instruction 
to  the  members  of  then-  respective  churches,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sustain  the  just  independence  of  the 
laity,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  They  have  been  repeatedly  and  deliberately  considered  in 
Parliament,  and  constitute  the  recognised  conditions  on  which  education  in  Ireland  receives  assistance  from 
the  State. 

“ Her  Majesty’s  Government  observe  with  regret  that  some  of  the  demands  preferred  in  the  memorial  are 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  these  principles.  If  those  demands  were  conceded,  the  National 
system  would  be  overthrown,  and  a system  of  sectarian  education  substituted  for  it,  calculated  to  revive  social 
divisions  in  Ireland,  and  to  stimulate  feelings  which  it  is  the  object  of  every  just  and  liberal  Government  to  allay. 

“ Ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  National  system,  claims  which  have  appeared  to  be  open  to  a similar 
objection  have  been  put  forward  in  other  quartern,  and  have  been  steadily  resisted  by  successive  administrations. 
What  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  with  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  have  not  yielded  to  the  applications  of 
other's,  not  less  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with  respect,  they  cannot  now  concede  in  answer  to  the  present 
memorial. 

“Remembering  the  support  which  from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
have  given  to  a system,  instituted  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  of  whom  them  flocks  have  always 
constituted  by  far  the  larger  number ; looking  to  the  large  portion,  which  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
patronage  obtain  of  the  grant,  as  at  present  administered ; considering  above  all  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  have  enjoyed,  and  are  enjoying,  from  the  system  of  National  education, 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  cannot  abandon  the  hope  that  the  spiritual  guides  of  that  population  will  not  only 
abstain  from  opposing,  but  will  continue  actively  to  support,  a system  so  liberal  and  so  enlightened,  and  will  give 
to  it  with  their  flocks  the  weight  of  their  authority  and  influence. 

“ They  observe  that  hi  your  memorial  you  complain  of  an  interference  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  clergy. 
The  principles  recorded  in  Lord  Derby’s  letter  appear  to  afford  no  opening  for  any  such  complaint.  If  any 
grounds  for  it  exist  hi  practice,  the  members  of  any  church  are  entitled  to  bring  their  grievance  to  the  notice 
of  those  in  authority.  From  whatever  quarter  such  a representation  might  proceed  it  would  not  fail  to  receive 
the  most  careful  attention.  It  certainly  would  not  fail  to  do  so,  when  made  by  the  spiritual  pastors  of  by  far 
the  larger  number  of  pupils  receiving  education  hi  the  schools. 

“ While,  tlierefoi'e,  I convey  to  you,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  declaration  of  then-  firm 
adherence  to  a system  of  education,  open  equally  at  the  hours  set  apart  for  secular  instruction  to  every 
denomination  of  Christians,  I declare  to  you  with  equal  plainness  then-  desire  to  give  full  effect  to  that  other 
principle  of  the  system  which  provides  for  separate  religious  teaching,  and  respects  in  the  case  of  every  child  the 
just  authority  of  the  parent.  Consistently  with  these  principles  they  are  perfectly  ready  to  examine,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  remove  the  ground  of  any  complaint  which  the  heads  of  any  of  the  churches  may  prefer  against  the 
operation  of  any  of  the  present  rules,  or  of  any  part  of  the  present  practice. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  much  respect,  Most  Reverend  Sir, 

“ Your  most  obedient  faithful  servant, 


“ The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Cullen,  &c.,  <fce.” 


“ (Signed), 


Edward  Cardwell. 


Mr.  Cardwell’s  reply  was  not  left  unanswered  by  the  Bishops,  who,  in  March,  1860, 
enforeedbr  presented  a further  remonstrance  containing  many  detailed  statements,  among  which 
r.  c?BisiioPx.  are  the  following  (House  of  Commons’  Paper  206,  1860.)  : — 

Further  Correspondence  relative  to  National  Education  in  Ireland  (presented  in  continuation  of 
Parliamentary  Papei-,  No.  2G,  of  the  present  Session). 

“ Examining  your  letter,  we  are  happy  to  find  that  you  lay  down,  and  fully  admit,  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment, principles  of  great  importance,  in  which  we  cheerfully  concur-.  You  distinctly  admit,  first,  the 
paramount  importance  of  religious  education  ; secondly,  the  necessity  of  granting,  in  the  circum  stances  of  this 
country,  separate  religious  training  to  the  children  of  each  religious  denomination ; and,  thirdly,  the  right  of 
the  heads  of  each  Church  in  regard  to  the  religious  education  of  those  of  their-  communion. 

“ The  first  principle,  namely,  the  paramount  importance  of  the  religious  education  of  children,  is  universally 
recognised ; aud  the  experience  of  the  past,  in  many  countries,  shows  how  the  neglect  of  it  has  been,  not  only 
fatal  to  spiritual  interests,  but  also  detrimental  to  the  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order  of  society.  * * * 

“ Our  views  on  this  subject  have  been  frequently  laid  before  the  public.  Though  anxious  to  promote  every 
branch  of  science  and  literature,  we  repudiate  any  system  in  which  education  is  restricted  to  temporal  and 
material  concerns,  and  to  the  acquirement  of  mere  worldly  knowledge,  excluding  the  all-important  interests  of 
immortal  souls,  of  religion,  of  eternity.  Persuaded  that  the  conduct  of  man  in  his  riper  years,  and  his  fate 
in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  depend  on  the  religious  training  of  youth,1  we  continually  impress  upon  chil- 
dren the  necessity  of  serving  their  Creator  from  their  earliest  days,  and  of  directing  all  their  studies  and  other 
occupations  to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God : we  teach  them  that  their  greatest  and  most  important  business  or 
earth,  the  end  for  which  they  were  created,  is  their  own  sanctification ; we  remind  them  frequently  of  the 
maxim,  * What  doth  it  profit  a man  to  gain  the  whole  world,  if  he  lose  his  own  soul  f (Mat.  xvi.  26),  and  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  ‘ Do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God’  (1  Cor.  x.  31)  ; 1 all,  whatsoever  you  do  in  word 
or  in  work,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord’  (Col.  iii.  17). 

“ According  to  our  principles  religious  education  requires,  firstly,  a knowledge  of  the  doctrines,  and  of  tlxe 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church,  differing  essentially  from  those  of  other  communions  ; secondly,  a proper 
training  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  religious  duties  prescribed  by  our  Church,  such  as  prayer,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  self  examination,  confession  of  sins,  and  obedience  and  attachment  to  the  Church  and  her 
precepts.  External  religious  practices,  together  with  the  use  of  sacred  symbols,  experience  has  taught  us,  deeply 
impress  the  youthful  mind,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  schools. 

“ Besides,  religious  teaching,  to  be  advantageous  must  be  given  by  one  having  authority,  religious  himself, 
and  exemplary  in  life.  The  teacher,  even  without  intending  it,  infuses  his  own  spirit  and  opinions  into  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  Hence,  as  a Pagan  or  a Jew  could  not  give  a religious  education  to  Christians,  so  a 
Socinian,  or  a Unitarian,  or  a Presbyterian  would  not  be  well  suited  to  mould  the  tender  mind  to  Catholic 
practices  and  doctrines. 

“ Examining  the  national  system  as  it  actually  exists,  not  as  you  suppose  it  to  be,  or  as  Lord  Derby  intended 

1 “ ‘ A young  man,’  says  the  Scripture,  ‘according  to  his  way,  even  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from 
it.’ — Prov.  xxii  G. 
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it  to  be— examining  it  by  the  test  of  your  first  principle,  that  is,  the  paramount  importance  of  the  religious 
element,  we  find  it  altogether  deficient.  Firstly,  in  certain  schools,  namely,  in  many  belonging  to  Presbyte- 
rians in  the  North,  and  in  others,  Roman  Catholic  children  are  not  allowed  to  receive  any  Catholic  education 
but  are  instructed  m religious  opinions  which  we  condemn ; secondly,  in  the  schools  vested  in  the  Board  all  in’ 
struction  m history,  in  philosophy,  and  even  in  morality,  as  far  as  such  things  are  taught,  is  withdrawn  from 
religious  influences,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  Roman  Catholic  children  are  obliged  to  act  as  if 
they  had  no  religion  ; thirdly,  m all  schools,  not  only  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  all  external  religious  practices 
but  even,  by  an  extraordinary  stretch  of  authority,  mental  prayer,  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Board; 
fourthly,  m all  even  exclusively  Catholic  schools,  diu-ing  the  lioure  of  secular  instruction,  the  images  or 
pictm-es  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  of  Iils  Virgin  Mother,  and  of  the  saints  arc  prohibited,  whilst  profane  figures 
“t  self  6 * admitted,  fifthly,  in  all  schools  it  is  prohibited  to  set  the  symbol  of  Christianity  on  the  building 

“ Notwithstanding  the  admitted  paramount  importance  of  religious  instruction,  the  Board  has  not  hesitated  to 
sanction,  it  such  be  the  wish  of  the  patron,  its  total  exclusion  from  uon-vested  schools.  In  the  words  of  the 
r‘  v -1S  • A?  pa£r0J?S  °r  to  determine  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  religious  instruction 

Stoll  to  g™  m the  stoookoom.'  (Rules,  see.  iv.  9).  Thus,  in  a OlmsKan  country,  religion  is  left  to  the  whim 
ot  the  patron,  whilst  the  acquirement  of  human  knowledge  is  strictly  enforced. 

“ We  are  told,  indeed,  that  in  the  cases  referred  to,  parents  may  instruct  their  children  in  religion  at  home, 
or  the  pastors  may  do  so  m the  church  Bnt  religious  training,  treated  ill  this  way,  is  not  made  faiamoimt  hi 
the  course  of  studies,  and  the  system  which  leaves  so  important  a branch  of  education  to  the  casual  or  voluntary 
intervention  of  others,  is  worthy  of  censure,  as  calculated  to  sow  in  the  youthful  mind  the  baneful  seeds  of 
indifference  to  religion,  or  of  contempt  for  its  lessons,  which,  as  even  children  will  observe,  are  deemed  of  so 
little  value,  that  the  patron  if  he  tln  nk  fit,  may  banish  them  altogether  from  the  precincts  of  the  school. 

. “A.lie  s®coml  principle  inferred  to  in  your  letter,  namely,  that  of  separate  religious  education  for  children 
of  different  persuasions,  seemingly  requires  no  comment.  Whilst  Unitarians  and  Socinians  deny  the  Trinity 
of  Persons  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  atonement  of  the  Redeemer,  and  the  eternity  of  punishment : whilst 
Presbyterians  and  Calvinists  deny  free  -will,  and  the  divine  institution  and  authority  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy ; whilst  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  deny  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  seven  sacraments,  doctrines  admitted  by  Roman  Catholics;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  into  operation  any  scheme  of  combined  religious  education : auv  such  attempt 
would  produce  a complete  chaos.  " 

“But  whilst  it  is  clear  that  religious  instruction  should  he  given  separately,  we  cannot  admit  that  secular 
education  can  be  properly  imparted  without  the  sanction  of  religion,  and  without  blending  with  it  the  lessons  and 
practices  of  religion,  as  we  have  already  observed,  and  any  attempt  to  separate  them  is  manifestly  a dangerous 
mfrmgement  of  the  first  principle  of  your  letter,  contrary  to  the  wise  maxims  of  British  statesmen,  and  con- 
demned by  the  experience  of  the  world. 

^ second  jilace  we  cannot  admit  that  the  principle  of  separate  religious  education  is  practically  adhered 
to  by  the  Board.  There  is  a numerous  class  of  schools  under  Presbyterians,  and  others,  in  which  Catholic 
children  receive  united  religious  instruction  with  Protestant  children,  ns  we  shall  show  hereafter,  and  this 
without  violating  the  existing  regulations  of  the  Commissioners.  This  practice  as  opening  the  way  to  proselytism, 
cannot  he  denounced  in  terms  too  strong. 

“Besides,  some  books  have  been  introduced  into  the  National  schools  purporting  to  teach,  formally,  what  is 
called  common  Christianity,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  each  Christian  denomination.1  Is  not 
this  an  attempt  to  establish  a combined  system  of  some  sort  of  vague  and  undefined  religion,  excluding  all 
mention  of  mysteries,  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Divinity  of  Clirist,  and  of  other  leading  principles 
of  Christianity,  which  ought  to  be  continually  before  our  minds  and  influence  all  our  conduct  1 The  evident 
tendency  of  this  modem  project  is  to  promote  indifference  to  all  religion  by  preventing  children  from  thoroughly 
knowing  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  communion  to  which  they  belong,  or  of  any  other  communion — an 
indifference  than  which  nothing  more  pernicious  to  sound  faith,  or  more  demoralizing  can  well  he  conceived. 

“As  to  the.  other  books  in  general  use  in  the  National  schools,  they  contain  much  matter  in  the  nature  of 
combined  religious  instruction,  at  once  exposing  Catholics  to  danger,  and  opposed  to  the  principle  you  lay  down, 
Though  destined  principally  for  Catholic  use,  all  those  books,  in  as  far  as  they  treat  of  history,  philosophy, 
morality,  and  devotional  matter, s — (and  all  these  subjects  are  introduced  into  the  National  school  books) — have 
been  compiled  by  Protestants,2  who  give  an  anti-Oatholic  colouring  to  their  pages,  omitting  matters  considered 
necessary  by  us,  and  insinuating  or  teaching  dangerous  errors.  For  example,  where  there  is  question  of  sin, 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  contrition  and  confession  is  passed  over,  and  something  else  suggested  in  its  place. 
Private  judgment  is  referred  to,  whore  we  appeal  to  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  the  Scriptures  seem  to  be  made 
tiie  only  rule  of  faith,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of  God.  In  the  historical  chapters  there 
is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Holy  See  and  its  beneficent  influence  on  religion,  so  that  after  going  through  the 
whole  course,  a child  would  not  know  that  there  was  a Catholic  Church  in  the  world,  or  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  Christians,  were  Catholics.  Indeed,  the  history  of  our  country  and  of  its 
religion  is. altogether  omitted;  and  the  compilers  of  the  National  school  books  appear  to  have  determined  to 
leave  the  rising  Catiiolic  generations  in  Ireland  without  any  knowledge  of  their  forefathers  in  the  faith,  and 
without  any  traditions  whatsoever  of  country  or  of  family  to  console,  to  cheer,  and  to  excite  them  to  virtue. 

“ It  is  said  that  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  do  not  require  that  those  books  should  he  adopted  in  every 
school.  In  reply  we  state  that  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  books  in  reality  are  made  obligatory,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  no  other  books  purporting  to  exclude  all  reference  to  religious  doctrines,  and  compiled  in 
accordance  with  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners,  can  he  found;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  low  price  of 
books  published  with  assistance  from  the  State,  and  the  fact  of  a free  stock  being  presented  to  each  school,  put 
the  use  of  any  other  books  out  of  question.  * * * 

“ The  third,  principle  which  we  accept  from  you  is  that  in  which  the  Government,  as  you  inform  us,  cheerfully 
recognise  the  right  which  belongs,  and  the  duty  which  attaches  to  the  heads  of  the  respective  churches  in  regard  to 
religious  instruction.  In  these  words  you  not  only  recognise  our  rights,  bnt  you  state  our  duties ; we  have  a 
“ The  Scripture  Lessons,  by  a Presbyterian,  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  and  the  * Evidences  of  Christianity,’  and  other 
■works,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Whately,  arc  of  this  character,  and  tend  to  impart  to  Catholic  children  sceptical 
or  rationalistic  views. 

* “Th®  books  referred  to  have  been  compiled  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile,  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Whately  and  his  family, 

• Cross,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Rintoul,  <fec.,  all  Protestants,  and  generally  not  Irish.  No  en- 

was  given  to  native  Catholic  industry  and  talent.  The  hymns  are  by  Watts  and  Taylor, 
tofres  ^ biCal  ^ seiltiinent  and  lanffua«e-  The  extracts  are  from  Taylor,  Blair,  Porteus,  and  other  Protestant 
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recognised  right  to  give  religions  instruction  to  tlie  children  of  our  flock  wherever  they  may  be  ; we  are  hound 
to  do  so  in  virtue  of  the  office  which  we  hold,  as  bishops  placed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  feed  the  flock  committed 
to  our  care.  * * * 

“ Now  the  principle  being  admitted  that  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  the  right  to  give  a 
religious  education  to  the  children  of  their  flock,  it  is  a violation  of  that  right  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so, 
and  if  any  obstacle  debar  them  from  exercising  that  right,  they  can  justly  require  its  removal.  Hence  then- 
right  to  prevent  the  use  in  schools  of  books  containing  anything  opposed  to  their  doctrines  ; hence  also  their 
right  to  require  that  the  teachers  and  all  others  connected  with  schools  bo  such  as  shall  not  produce  an  anti- 
religious  impression  on  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  but  rather  aid  in  promoting  their  religious 
principles  and  practices,  or  as  Lord  Sandon,  already  quoted,  expresses  it,  ‘ that  religion  being  interwoven  with 
every  part  of  the  education  of  children,  the  man  who  teaches  them  shall  lie  a religious  man, — in  his  moral 
teaching  always  keeping  in  view  the  principles  of  religion.’  Indeed,  if  the  care  of  children  be  committed  to 
masters  and  mistresses  of  anti-Catholic  tendencies— if,  by  word  or  example,  they  impress  anti-Catholic  doctrines 
on  their  minds — children  being  swayed  by  the  words  and  example  of  those  placed  over  and  in  continual  contact 
with  them,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  vigilance  of  the  pastor,  generally  absent  and  occupied  with  various 
other  important  duties,  can  protect  their  faith  from  injury. 

“ We  do  not  know  whether  an  observation  in  the  eighth  paragraph  of  your  letter,  where  you  speak  of 
‘ sustaining  the  just  independence  of  the  laity,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  refers  to  the  Catholic 
maxims  just  laid  down,  as  if  they  were  subversive  of  the  liberty  of  others.  If  it  be  intended  to  refer  to  them, 
we  aboil  merely  say,  that  every  Catholic  layman,  believing  the  pastors  of  the  Church  to  have  a divinely 
constituted  authority,  not  derived  either  from  the  congregation  or  the  State,  cheerfully  allows  their  right  to 
teach  all  revealed  doctrines,  and  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  error ; whilst,  on  the  other  side,  the  pastors,  if 
religious  truth  be  secured  from  false  teaching,  leave  them  flocks  full  liberty  to  expatiate  as  they  will  in  the  paths 
of  mere  secular  knowledge,  and  to  do  ns  they  please  in  all  temporal  matters,  provided  conscience  be  respected 
This  doctrine  is  fully  understood  by  Catholics,  among  whom  the  most  perfect  harmony  prevails  regarding  it. 
The  clergy  have  made  great  exertions  to  establish  schools  both  for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  are  filled  (and 
many  more  if  they  could  be  erected  would  be  filled)  with  the  children  of  the  laity  of  every  class.  It  is  not  an 
indication  of  jealousy  that  those  whoso  lot  is  cast  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  seek  with  great  anxiety  to  be 
admitted  into  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  exclusively  religious ; and  that  the  wealthier  classes  cheer- 
fully pay  high  pensions  to  have  their  sous  and  daughters  educated  in  schools  placed  altogether  under  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  authority.  Where  both  parties  act  so  harmoniously,  and  are  fully  agreed  upon  their 
respective  relations,  we  do  not  see  what  necessity  there  is  of  sustaining  an  independence  that  is  not  assailed ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  how  the  history  of  past  times  could  suggest  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  an  appeal  to  the 
State  for  the  maintenance  of  their  educational  or  religious  rights  ag.iiust  supposed  episcopal  encroachments.  * * 

“ What  is  our  condition  in  Ireland  1 You  assure  us  that  our  rights  are  ‘ cheerfully  recognised  by  Government,’ 
or  by  the  Board  acting  in  their  name.  But  we  are  forced  to  declare  that  we  have  in  vain  sought  for  any 
recognition  of  those  rights  in  the  present  rules  and  actual  administration  of  the  National  Commissioners.  In 
the  rules  published  in  their  21st  report,  the  functions  of  parents  and  patrons  of  schools  are  explained,  hut  we 
cannot  find  in  them  any  admission  or  even  mention  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  this  authority  was  originally 
recognised  by  Lord  Derby. 

“ We  have,  indeed,  been  told  that  we  can  act  on  tbe  schools  through  the  parents  of  Roman  Catholic  children, 
and  that  their  protest  against  any  books,  or  any  form  of  religious  instruction,  will  be  attended  to.  If  this  be 
the  recognition  of  our  rights  referred  to  in  your  letter,  we  owe  it  to  the  faith  and  docility  of  our  people,  not  to 
any  act  of  Government.  We  must  add  that  this  course  of  action  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  things. 
According  to  our  doctrines  the  pastor  is  divinely  commissioned  to  feed  his  flock,  and  to  preserve  it  from  danger ; 
and  the  Government,  through  you,  professes  to  acknowledge  at  least  the  right,  if  not  the  divine  commission,  to 
do  so  as  appertaining  to  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But  the  Board  will  not  allow  us  to  exercise  this 
function  ; we  cannot  treat  with  you,  they  say,  but  we  will  listen  to  your  flock. 

“ So  far  for  the  theoretical  recognition  of  episcopal  authority.  Descending  to  details,  may  we  not  ask  in  what 
instance  are  our  rights  practically  admitted  ? Have  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  Church  been  consulted  about 
tbe  appointment  of  Catholic  Commissioners  and  Inspectors  who  are  supposed  to  he  charged  with  Catholic 
interests  ? or  on  the  selection  of  the  books  ? Though  they  have  repeatedly  condemned  the  Scripture  Lessons,  and 
other  books,  have  these  been  removed  from  model  schools  1 Have  they  any  control  whatever  over  training  and 
model  schools  where  the  masters  and  mistresses  are  formed,  on  whose  good  conduct  and  religions  principles  the 
faith  of  future  generations  must  so  much  depend?  Have  their  wishes  and  then;  reasons  been  attended  to  in 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools  ? Have  their  remonstrances  against  the  exclusion  of  religious 
practices  been  respected  ? Have  they  any  right  to  instinct  Catholic  children  in  schools  under  anti-Catholic 
patrons  ? Are  they,  in  a word,  simply  as  bishops,  practically  admitted  by  Government  or  the  Board  to  do  any 
one  thing  in  the  control  or  administration  of  the  National  system  ? Asa  negative  answer  must  be  given  to  all 
these  questions,  it  is  evident  that  the  National  system  is  practically  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  virtually  ignoring  or  destroying  a leading  principle  laid  down  in  your  letter.  If  we  are  wrong  in  these 
views,  we  should  wish  to  know  in  what  particular  cases  and  by  what  rules  of  the  Board  our  rights  have  been 
l-ecognised,  or  in  what  our  rights  are  considered  to  consist. 

“ Having  examined  how  far  the  general  principles  admitted  in  your  letter  are  respected  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, we  shall  now'  proceed  to  matters  more  specially  connected  with  the  National  system,  and  referred  to  by 
you. 

“ In  the  eighth  paragraph  of  your  letter,  you  allude  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the 
well-known  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  year  1881,  which  principles,  you  add,  ‘constitute 
the  recognised  conditions  on  which  education  in  Ireland  receives  assistance  from  the  State.’  If  that  document 
had  been  acted  on,  and  its  instructions  carried  into  effect,  we  should  not  have  had  so  many  grounds  of  complaint 
against  the  National  system.  But  we  regret  to  say  that  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  it  have  been  departed 
from  by  the  Commissioners,  and  always  in  a way  detrimental  to  Roman  Catholic  interests,  as  we  shall  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  as  we  proceed.  * * * 

“ Without  entering  into  minute  details,  let  us  see  what  was  the  essence  of  the  system  as  laid  down  by 
Lord  Derby.  His  letter  provides  for  separate  religious  education  for  each  religious  denomination,  and  prescribes 
‘ that  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  ot 
Christian  pupils.’  In  conformity  with  this  instruction,  the  Board,  in  the  first  years  of  their  existence,  rigorously 
required  that  the  children  of  one  denomination  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  at  the  religious  instructions  of 
those  of  a different  creed.  In  July  1833,  we  find  a letter  addressed  to  a Presbyterian,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Love,  m 
which  the  Commissioners  state,  ‘ That  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  read  in  his  school,  provided  such  children 
only  as  are  dikected  by  their  parents  to  attend,  be  then  allowed  to  continue  in  the  school,  and  that-  all  other8 
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do  then  retire  ; for  it  is  the  essence  of  the  rules  that  children,  whose  parents  do  not  direct  them  to  be  present, 
should  previously  retire.’  Here  it  is  required  distinctly,  that  before  children  could  be  allmved  to  attend 
religious  instruction  in  a creed  diflerent  from  their  own,  they  should  be  positively  directed  to  do  so  by  their 
parents. 

“These  same  conditions  were  inculcated  in  the  ‘resolutions  and  directions’  of  the  Commissioners  in  1833. 
‘ Any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction  that  may  be  made,  is  to  be  publicly  notified  in  the  schools,  in  order 
that  those  children,  and  those  only,  may  be  present  at  the  religious  instruction,  whose  parents  or  guardians 
approve  of  their  being  so.’ 

“We  give  the  commentary  upon  this  rale  of  a Commissioner,  Mr.  Blake,  in  his  evidence  before  Parliament, 
in  1837.  ‘ Our  rule,’  says  he,  ‘ Ls  perfectly  clear  upon  the  subject.  . . . The  rale  is  that  such  children  may 
attend  as  are  authorized  by  their  parents  in  doing  so  : and  I consider  it  particularly  necessary  that  the  rales 
should  require  the  approbation  of  the  parent,  for  otherwise  tricks  might  bo  played,'  perhaps  on  both  sides : 
Protestant  children  might  he  induced  to  remain  in  the  school  whilst  Roman  Catholic  catechism  is  being  taught; 
so  the  child  is  left  to  remain,  or  not,  at  his  discretion ; and  I should  not  consider  the  absence  of  dissent  on 
the  parent’s  part,  as  a sufficient  justification.  Our  object  is,  in  short,  both  with  respect  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  to  prevent  tricking  the  children  of  one  communion  into  attendance,  when  religious  instruction  is 
being  given  to  the  other.’  This  passage  clearly  shows  that,  according  to  the  original  rales  of  the  Board,  Roman 
Catholic  children  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  attend  Protestant  religious  instruction  unless  their  parents  gave 
positive  orders  for  their  attendance,  and  vice  versd  for  Protestant  children,  for  whom  the  same  security  was 
provided. 

“ Have  the  principle  of  Lora  Stanley'  and  the  original  rule  of  the  Board  been  maintained  ? Certainly  not. 
The  Presbyterians  of  the  north,  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  imbuing  Catholic  children  with  their 
opinions,  would  not  consent  to  exclude  them  from  Presbyterian  religious  instruction,  and,  by  giving  a strong 
opposition  to  the  rule,  practically  defeated  its  object.  Besides,  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Established  Church” 
though  anxious  to  put  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  refused  to  do  so  until  after  rejieated  efforts 
and  lengthened  negotiations,  described  in  a pamphlet  written  by  Archdeacon  Stopford,1  of  Meath,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  essential  change  in  the  system.  The  rule  as  it  now  stands  is,  that  * no  child  be  compelled 
to  receive  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of  which  liis  parents  or  guardians  disapprove.’  Origi- 
nally, no  child  was  to  be  present  or  allowed  to  attend  without  the  consent  or  direction  of  his  parent ; now, 
children  are  allowed,  but  not  compelled  to  attend,  and  the  consent  of  their  parents  is  not  required.  What  a 
door  for  proselytism  has  been  thus  opened  ! Poor  Catholic  children,  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
their  faith,  may  be  induced,  by  the  promise  of  food  or  clothing,  or  by  the  influence  of  a landlord  or  employer, 
to  attend  Protestant  religious  instruction,  and  may  be  infected  with  error  before  they  themselves  understand 
the  danger,  or  their  parents  become  aware  of  it.  Now,  sir,  if  yon  consider  how  violent  is  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
in  the  land,  and  what  exertions  are  made  to  injure  or  destroy  Catholicity,  you  cannot  be  surprised  that  this 
facility  afforded  to  proselytism2  should  have  filled  our  minds  with  apprehension. 

“ Facts  show  that  our  fears  w'ere  well  founded.  Passing  over  other  testimonies,  we  shall  quote  some  words 
from  the  report  of  a Head  Inspector  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Keenan,  words  mysteriously  omitted  in  the  copy  of  that 
report  presented  to  Parliament,  and  only  produced  on  a special  motion  by  Mr.  Monsell : — ‘ In  all  the  schools 
which  I visited  in  Belfast  that  were  taught  by  Presbyterian  teachers,  the  practice  prevailed  of  giving  common 
religious  instruction  to  all,  none  of  them  retiring.  Indeed  it  Ls  pretty  general  throughout  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Londonderry,  but  I never  observed  it  to  prevail  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  By  this  prac- 
tice religious  instruction  is  separate  as  to  time,  but  not  as  to  the  distinction  of  the  denominations  whilst  religious 
instruction  is  going  on.  I have  brought  these  different  practices  already  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  in  my 
ordinary  reports.’  This  testimony  proves  that  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  great  numbers  (it  is  stated  that 
they  amount  to  thousands),  are  receiving  religious  education  from  non-Cat  holic  masters,  and  the  Board,  informed 
of  the  practice  by  an  Inspector,  not  only  do  not  protect  them  from  so  great  a danger,  but  endeavour  to  conceal 
the  fact  by  suppressing  the  part  of  the  report  calling  attention  to  it.  We  could  here  accumulate  other  facts, 
but  the  statement  of  Mr.  Keenan  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  how  completely  Lord  Derby’s  letter  is  set  at 
nought. 

“ We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  since  our  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  an  order  has  been 
issued  by  the  Board  3 that  newly  appointed  masters  shall  be  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  parent  when  a child 
attends  religious  instruction  diflerent  from  his  own,  even  though  notice  should  have  been  given  by  the  preced- 
ing master.  This  rule  supposes  the  existence  of  the  grievance  of  which  we  complain,  but  the  remedy  applied 
is  only  a mockery  and  a delusion.  No  protection  is  afforded  against  proselytising  patrons,  who  can  address  the 
children  as  often  as  they  wish.  Then  the  burden  of  deciding  whether  the  instruction  be  fit  for  Catholics  or  not 
is  thrown  on  persons  generally  poor  and  uninstructed,  perhaps  -unable  to  read  the  notice  sent  to  them.  The  in- 
terference of  the  pastor,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  duties  and  requirements  of  Catholic  instruction,  is  not  ad- 
mitted, unless,  indeed,  he  constitute  the  poor  parent  as  his  representative,  and  explain  his  objections  through 
such  a medium,  to  the  patron,  an  expedient  fraught  with  danger  to  the  poor  man,  whom  it  may  place  in  a 
situation  of  antagonism  with  his  master  or  landlord,  if  patron  of  a school,  whilst  it  ignores  the  right  of  the  pas- 
tor to  feed  his  flock. 

“ Having  treated  thus  far  of  a most  important  change  made  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  National  Sys- 
tem, we  shall  now  merely  add  that  the  character  of  the  school  books  prepared  by  the  Board,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  the  facilities  presented  by  them  of  tampering  with  the  faith  of  Catholic  children, 
afford  a further  proof  that  the  principle  of  separate  religious  education,  and  the  necessity  of  avoiding  even  the 
suspicion  of  proselytism,  declared  essential  to  the  success  of  the  combined  system  by  Lord  Derby,  have  not  been 
attended  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

“ A further  departure  from  the  views  and  intentions  of  that  nobleman  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  establish- 
ment of  training  and  model  schools  in  Dublin,  and  many  other  towns  of  Ireland,  whilst  originally  only  one 

1 “The  Archdeacon’s  report  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  &c.,  printed  in  1844,  contains  most  interesting  details 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  changes  were  brought  about  in  the  National  system  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  and  to  enable  them  to  induce  Catholic  children  to  receive  their  religious  instructions.  The 
Archdeacon,  in  his  evidence  before  a Parliamentary  committee  in  1854,  says,  ‘The  rule  was  altered  to  meet  my 
views.’ 

2 “ When  we  speak  of  proselytism,  we  do  not  mean  that  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  always  openly  change 
their  religion.  We  speak  of  the  dangers  of  faith,  and  of  the  lessening  of  faith  by  attending  at  anti-Catholic 
instruction.  A person  may  be  inspired  with  feelings  of  deep  hostility  to  his  Church  without  wishing  to 
abandon  it. 

* “ Dated  30th  November,  1859. 
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training  school  'was  contemplated.  We  have  the  most  decided  objection  to  the  principle  on  which  such  schools 
are  established,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  acting  through  a body  of  Commis- 
sioners, the  education  of  the  country  and  the  formation  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  rising  generation.  * * 

“ The  training,  agricultural,  and  district  model  schools  arc  worthy  of  special  condemnation,  inasmuch  as  they 
assume  the  character  of  boarding  schools,  in  which  pupils  of  various  religious  denominations  are  permitted  to 
live  together  without  any  special  provision  for  religious  instruction  or  practices.  The  female  training  schools 
of  this  kind  are  most  objectionable,  and  present  a sad  contrast  to  the  training  institutions  in  England,  in  which 
under  the  care  of  religious  ladies,  the  future  mistresses  receive  an  excellent  education,  and  are  brought  up  in 
the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  that  are  necessary  for  then-  state.  The  mixed  boarding  system  must  produce 
deplorable  results  : its  dangers  appeared  so  evident  to  the  Commissioner's  of  the  endowed  schools  that,  whilst 
differing  upon  the  character  of  mixed  day  schools,  they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  any  attempt  to  establish 
mixed  boarding  schools.  This  sort  of  system  has,  for  the  same  reason,  been  exploded  by  Parliament,  in  the 
establishment  of  juvenile  reformatories.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a short-sighted  policy  should  endeavour  to 
force  upon  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  if  to  remind  them  that  the  spirit  of  the  penal  laws  is  not  yet  defunct  a 
system  not  tolerated  in  England,  and  condemned  by  the  wisest  statesmen. 

“ But  it  is  said  that  the  model  schools  have  been  managed  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  and  in  such  a way 
as  to  preclude  all  ground  for  complaint.  We  cannot  concur  in  those  praises,  for  is  it  not  the  case  that  in  the  infant 
model  schools  the  teachers  are  frequently  persons  who  cannot  fail  to  give  an  anti-Catholic  bias  to  their  little  pupils, 
even  without  instructing  them  in  religion  ; and  does  not  the.  general  aspect  of  the  place,  and  the  variety  of 
religious  denominations  that  are  collected  together,  tend  to  bewilder  poor  children,  and  to  render  them  sceptical 
or  indifferent  in  doctrinal  matters ; whilst  the  prohibition  of  all  reference  to  the  Catholic  religion  during  the 
time  of  common  instruction  must  tend  to  impress  on  then'  tender  minds  the  idea  that  there  is  something  in 
that  religion  of  which  they  have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  an  idea  which  in  time  will  jn'oduce  dangerous  effects, 
and  tend  to  encourage  indifferentism  or  infidelity. 

“ Then  if  we  examine  the  case  of  the  great  model  and  training  institution  in  Marlborough-street,  placed 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the  Board,  where  above  all  other  places  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  liberality, 
the  justice,  and  the  impartiality  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  displayed,  inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  the  central 
institution  was  to  be  diffused  through  the  whole  system,  and  its  administration  to  serve  as  a model  to  be 
imitated,  what  do  we  find  1 In  this  establishment  the  Catholic  children  are  about  seven  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Protestants.1  The  masters  and  mistresses  under  training  are,  on  an  average,  about  80  Catholics  to  21 
Protestants  of  every  class.  Now  what  is  the  teaching  body,  where  the  Catholic  majority  is  so  great  1 It  con- 
sists, in  a great  part,  of  Protestants  of  every  religious  denomination,2  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  and  Anglican, 
giving  to  this  element  in  teaching  a proportion  which  it  certainly  does  not  enjoy  in  regard  to  pupils  and  masters 
under  training.  We  see  in  the  list  of  teachers  and  others  employed  in  the  establishment,  persons  of  every 
religious  persuasion,  and  even  one  who  is  merely  designated  a Christian,  as  not  belonging  to  any  Church.  Thus  the 
school  principally  destined  to  train  the  future  master  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  strengthen  religious  convictions, 
and  the  future  fate  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  as  regards  the  pupils  of  the  Model  school  and  the 
teachers,  is  left,  in  a great  part,  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  perhaps  swear  that  it  is  idolatrous,  or  are  ignorant  of 
its  tenets.  Would  any  Protestant  fellow-subject,  if  the  case  were  reversed,  tolerate  this  system  for  a day  1 

“We  have  been  obliged  to  protest  both  against  the  principle  on  which  such  schools  are  established  and 
the  manner  of  their  administration;  yet  we  find  that  at  the  very  present  moment  the  Board  is  erecting 
new  model  schools  in  Sligo  and  Enniscorthy,  in  despite  of  the  reclamations  of  Catholic  bishops  and  their 
flocks,  and  endeavouring  to  extend  their  grasp  on  education  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

“ Nor  is  it  of  model  schools  alone  and  books  that  we  have  to  complain ; were  it  necessary,  we  could 
easily  show  that  in  other  matters  also  the  administration  of  the  Board,  laying  aside  tho  character  of  impar- 
tiality prescribed  by  Lord  Derby,  has  gradually  developed  anti-Catliolic  tendencies. 

“ At  first  grants  were  made  towards  the  erection  of  schools  of  which  the  property  lay  in  parish  priests 
or  others.  This  security  lias  been  abolished,  and  no  grant  is  now  to  be  made  unless  the  lease  of  the  school 
be  surrendered  to  the  Board. 

“ For  some  time,  if  there  was  only  one  Catholic  child  in  a school,  the  rules  of  the  Board  required  that 
vi.i  Pastor  should  have  liberty  to  visit  that  school  to  give  religious  instruction  in  it  to  that  one 

child.  When,  however,  the  Presbyterians  objected  to  allow  priests  to  enter  their  schools,  the  rule  regarding 
education  was  changed,  so  that  at  present  no  priset  can  enter  a noil-vested  school  to  instruct  the 
children  of  his  flock,  however  numerous  they  may  be,  without  the  previous  permission  of  the  patron. 
I astoral  rights  allowed  by  Lord  Derby  are  not  recognised  in  the  actual  rules,  but  parental  authority  is 
substituted  for  them. 


‘ For  years  all  convent  schools  were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  public  grant;  latterly,  nuns,  if  they 
have  several  schools  in  connexion  with  their  convent,  can  receive  aid  only  for  the  school  where  they  reside. 
In  the  beginning  Christian  Brothers  and  monks  were  permitted  to  have  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
-Board;  ot  late  years  tins  is  not  allowed  (rule  vii.,  2). 

a Pe”0(^  children  were  not  prohibited  to  say  short  prayers  occasionally,  and,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  their  parents  and  of  pious  families,  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  certain  times ; 
latteily  all  this  is  declared  unlawful,  and  an  unholy  crusade  has  been  commenced  against  all  religious 
emblems  and  practices,  m defiance  of  the  traditional  usage  not  only  of  our  own  country  but  of  the  whole 
Christian  world,  and  m opposition  to  the  words  of  the  apostle : ‘ God  forbid  that  I should  glory  save  in  the 
cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’  (Phil.,  iii.,  2).  6 J 

“Without  entering  into  further  details,  we  trust  that  the  statements  we  have  submitted  will  convince 
you  that  we  have  been  compelled  by  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  withdraw  our  confidence  from  the  National 
system.  The  principles  upon  which  it  was  founded  have  been  ignored  or  violated,  and  many  changes  and 
mnovations  gradually  introduced  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  Catholic  interests  and  rights ; and  thus  have 
A T ch  We  T*e  iaB^nA  "ft®  the  passing  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  when 

™ l edUCat!°VT  ??  ?™P°sed-  t,lat  the  era  of  intolerance  and  exclusiveness  hail 

passed,  and  that  Catholics  were  to  be  treated  with  justice  and  a fair  regard  to  their  claims. 


Znhn  ST?  °fi.1852  “ 1)311  Oatholic  dlild™  168  Protestants  of  every  class, 
-^Rep  jf  xvi  ' d "4°  Cathollc  teachers  trained  to  62  Protestants  of  every  class,  or  nearly  four  to  one 

hj0fs°me  of  tiie  teachers  :-Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young,  English  Protestants  ; Mrs.  W.  Campbell, 
Miss  Campbell,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Miss^  Croll  Miss  Gilmore,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Rintovd, 
ftto^n+^b°eteSte+lt1  °ft  ^ England  or  Presbyterians.  In  the  list  of  clerks  and  inspectors  who 

tion  of  ^4SSL  bbS  I ’ ^ Vanety  0freIi«i0D8  is  maintained  with  a similar  undue  propor- 
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“Having  stated  our  views  in  regard  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  National  system,  you  will  now 
allow  us  to  examine  the  arguments  urged  against  separate  education  and  in  favour  of  a mixed  system 
which  are  glanced  at  in  your  letter.  It  is  objected  against  the  separate  system  of  education,  that  it 
encourages  dissensions  among  the  various  classes  of  society,  checks  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  interferes 
with  the  proper  distribution  of  the  public  funds. 

“ In  the  ninth  paragraph  of  your  letter  you  adopt  the  first  assertion,  stating  that 1 sectarian  (or  separate) 
education  is  calculated  to  revive  social  divisions  in  Ireland,  and  to  stimulate  feelings  which  it  is  the  object 
of  every  just  and  liberal  government  to  allay.’  The  natural  tendency  and  the  practical  operation  of  the 
separate  and  mixed  systems  do  not  sustain  your  views,  for  we  think  there  is  less  danger  of  exciting  bad 
feelings  in  the  country  by  denominational  than  by  mixed  schools.  Discordant  elements  will  not  coalesce  • 
when  Catholic,  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  and  Socinian  children  are  placed  together,  they  cannot 
be  prevented  from  entering  into  controversial  discussions  and  excited  religious  animosities  Protestant 
children  are  often  fond  of  deriding  fasting,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  many 
practices  winch  wo  consider  most  sacred.  Only  a few  weeks  ago  the  Presbyterian  boys  in  a model  school  in 
the  North  thought  fit  to  caricature  the  Catholic  doctrines  on  confession,  and  to  cast  ridicule  on  their 
companions  who  approached  the  tribunal  of  penance.  This  is  only  a natural  development  of  the  mixed 
system,  except  in  cases  "’here  religious  feeling  is  merged  in  indiffeventism,  and  all  special  religious  doctrines 
arc  regarded  as  of  no  importance. 

Bo*1**,  mixed  schools  ore  calculated  to  sxcitc  jealousy  among  the  pastora  of  the  various  denominations. 
We  learn  from  published  placards,  from  advertisements  in  newspapers,  and  from  other  sources,  that  many 
Anglican  and  Dissenting  ministers  entertain  their  flocks  on  Sundays  with  denunciations  of  Catholics,  calling 
iis  idolaters  and  followers  of  Antichrist.  In  the  public  religious  meetings  held  every  year  the  same  language 
is  adopted.  The  tone  of  the  Protestant  press  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice.  To  propagate  the 
opinions  put  forward  in  pulpit  and  press  proselytising  schools  are  established,  and  every  effort  made  to  attract 
Catholic  children  to  them.  Such  tilings  should  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect  that  in  oaths  administered 
by  the  authority  of  the  state  our  doctrines  are  declared  damnable  and  idolatrous.  Now,  when  ministers 
such  as  those  wo  have  mentioned  assume  the  management  of  National  mixed  schools,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  must  not  the  Catholic  priest  be  filled  with  alarm,  lest  by  means  of  the  interpretation  of  the  lessons  of 
religion  contained  in  the  school-books  and  otherwise,  the  children  of  his  flock  may  be  imbued  with  error  and 
with  prejudices  against  their  own  Church.  Establish  separate  schools,  and  this  source  of  jealousy  shall  be 
dried  up. 

“ We  have  referred  with  sincere  regret  to  the  violence  of  the  anti-Catholic  pulpit  aud  press,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  public  notoriety  that  cannot  be  concealed.  This  violence  was  never  carried  to  a greater  extent 
than  within  the  last  few  months,  during  which  period  writers  in  the  press  and  ministers  of  various  sects, 
whilst  eulogizing  the  National  system  of  education,  have  not  ceased  to  insult  and  revile  the  heads  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Indeed,  had  we  been  guilty  of  treason,  we  could  not  have  been  more  violently  denounced 
than  we  were  by  Presbyterian  patrons  of  National  schools  and  others,  merely  because  proclaiming  principles 
laid  down  by  great  English  statesmen  and  adopted  by  Parliament,  we  demanded  Catholic  education  for  Catholic 
children,  leaving  it  to  Protestants  to  impart  a Protestant  education  to  their  children. 

“ God  forbid  that  imitating,  or  allowing  our  clergy  to  imitate  such  conduct,  we  should  engage  in  so  unworthy 
a strife.  Our  teaching  being  of  quite  a different  character,  does  not  consist  in  assailing  any  one.  Whether  in 
the  school  or  in  the  church,  we  employ  ourselves  wholly  in  inculcating  the  truth  and  the  morality  of  the  Gospel, 
explaining  the  sacrifice,  the  sacraments,  the  practical  duties  of  the  Christian  religion,  developing  and  enforcing 
the  whole  dispensation  of  the  new  law.  In  our  catechisms  no  attacks  are  made  on  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
religion,  nor  is  any  mention  of  them  made  except  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  charity  towards  them  and  all 
mankind.  "We  teach  nothing  to  check  the  growth  of  mutual  good-will,  so  desirable  for  all  men,  but  especially 
for  those  of  the  same  country.  Our  schools  have  never  been  conducted  in  an  aggressive  spirit,  and  no  one  has 
attempted  to  fix  the  charge  of  proselytism  on  them.1  The  children  who  have  been  trained  in  exclusively 
Catholic  schools  are  good  citizens,  charitable  men,  and  practical  Christians.  No  argument  against  separate 
schools  can  be  deduced  from  our  teaching  or  our  practices,  but  the  contrary. 

“ It  may  further  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  mixed  education,  as  lessening  religious  prejudices,  and 
promoting  social  harmony,  derives  no  confirmation  from  a reference  to  the  history  of  those  districts  where  that 
system  most  generally  prevails.  In  these,  as  in  Belfast  and  the  northern  counties,  unhappily  violent  displays 
of  party  spirit  aud  deadly  religious  feuds  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

“ H is  to  be  added  that  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  and  hatred  of  everything  Catholic  were  never  so  violent  as  at 
present,  though  the  supposed  conciliatory  influence  of  mixed  education  has  been  acting  on  the  country  for  nearly 
thirty  year's.  Where,  then,  are  the  boasted  effects  of  mixed  education  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  1 
_ “ Finally,  were  the  separate  system  so  destructive  of  charity,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  would  not  have 
given  so  fatal  a boon  to  England,  reserving  the  blessings  of  mixed  schools  for  Ireland. 

“ The  other  assertion,  that  mixed  schools,  by  stimulating  to  greater  intellectual  exertion,  have  produced  more 
satisfactory  results,  is  completely  at  variance  with  facts  and  conclusions  which  the  late  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission on  the  subject  of  endowed  schools  has  placed  on  record.  The  Commissioners  unanimously  award,  after 
the  most  searching  investigation,  a decided  superiority  in  knowledge  and  discipline  to  denominational  schools, 
such  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  Incorporated  Protestant  Society,  and  the  Christian  Brothers. 

“ The  testimony  of  the  Commission,  iu  regard  to  this  last  class  of  schools,  is  entitled,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  We  shall  make  a few  extracts.  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Crawford,  says,  p.  132,  Endowed  Schools  Report : — 1 The  most  efficient  schools,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  managed 
by  the  community  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  I attribute  this  efficiency  to  the  excellence  of  their  system, 
the  training  of  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.’  Dr.  M'Blain  says  : — ‘I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  general  aspect  presented  by  these  schools,  and  particularly  with  their  discipline  and  order,  combined 
with  the  cheerfulness  and  docility  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  educated  iu  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  have,  in 
general,  attained  an  unusual  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  learning  in  which  thev  are 
instructed.  ° 3 

“ ‘ The  superiority  of  those  schools  is,  doubtless,  in  a great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  personal 

1 “ ‘ It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  since  the  formation  of  the  Board,  notwithstanding  that  in  so  many  schools 
never  visited  by  the  Protestant  clergyman  taught  by  Roman  Catholic  masters,  and  placed  under  the  superintend- 
^e  Roman  Catholic  priests,  a few  Protestant  children  are  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a great  number 
of  Roman  Catholics,  only  one  case  has  been  alleged  of  an  attempt  at  proselytism  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  in  this  solitary  instance  the  charge  was  proved  to  have  been  unfounded.’  Such  is  the  testimony  of  a 
dignitary  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Dean  Hoare,  in  a pamphlet  on  National  education,  Dublin,  1842,  p.  21. 
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,fi60  influence  exerted  by  the  teachers  over  the  pupils.  In  addition  to  this  cause,  the  Christian  Brother's  who  teach 

' in  these  schools,  appear-  to  have  been  remarkably  well  trained  for  the  business  of  instruction,  not  merely  that 

they  are  themselves  good  scholars,  but  that  they  have  acquired  a great  aptitude  m the  art  of  teaching,  and  no 
ordinary  skill  in  devising  the  most  efficient  method  for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  these  schools. 

“ 4 With  respect  to  the  schools  (the  Commissioners  observe)  under  the  care  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  we 
received  no  complaints.  Our-  assistant  Commissioners  have  expressed  most  favourable  opinions  as  to  these 
schools,  in  which  we  entirely  concur.’  ...... 

« With  this  evidence  before  us,  the  fullest  which  the  Government  have  supplied  on  the  subject,  rt  is  vain  to 
tell  us  of  the  supposed  advantages  of  mixed  education.  The  contrary  is  established  by  testimony  to  which 

neither  the  country  nor  the  Government  can  honestly  refuse  their-  assent ; yet  with  a full  knowledge  of  the 

excellence  of  the  schools  referred  to,  they  are  excluded  by  an  express  rule  of  the  Board  from  any  participation 
in  the  public  grants. 

“As  a further  illustration  of  the  advantages  of  the  separate  system,  we  give  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
an  English  Protestant  gentleman,  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  National  Board,  Mr.  Cross,  before  the 
Lords’  Committee,  in  1S54,  regarding  schools  taught  by  religious  ladies : 4 1 am  persuaded,’  said  he,  4 that  in 
conventual  schools  the  literary  instruction  is  conducted  with  even  greater  advantage  and  success  than  in  many 
of  the  ordinary  schools.  That  is  caused  by  the  fret  that  the  convent  schools  are  conducted  by  a number  of 
ladies  of  superior  acquirements,  whose  vow  and  duty  it  is,  according  to  their  religious  order,  to  attend  particularly 
to  the  education  of  the  poor  and  who  take  the  greatest  pains  in  promoting  their  literary,  moral,  and  religious 
instruction.  Their  schools  are  models  with  regard  to  discipline,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  ; in  fact,  the  conventual 
schools  present  generally  the  best  specimens  of  education  that  Ireland  can  produce.'  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
praises,  such  excellent  schools  are  in  many  cases  denied  any  aid  hy  the  Board  ; and  where  aid  is  given,  a 
smaller  allowance  is  awarded  to  convent  schools  than  to  others,  and  they  are  treated  as  if  they  were  of  an 
inferior  character. 

44  We  now  come  to  the  third  assertion,  that  we  are  anxious  for  the  separate  system,  with  the  view  of  securing 
to  ourselves  the  management  of  the  fluids  allocated  to  educational  purposes.  The  Protestant  primate  of  Ireland, 
Lord  G.  Beresford,  in  a published  letter,  says,  that  the  Catholic  bishops  have  been  asking  4 fov  separate  grants  of 
money  from  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  schools  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  prelates  of  the 
two  churches,’  and  the  Presbyterians  in  their  General  Assembly  deprecate,  4 the  proposal  made  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  of  a separate  grant,  under  their  own  irresponsible  control.’  These  charges  do  not  require 
to  be  refuted,  as  our  memorial  expressly  states,  that  4 wc  do  not  entertain  any  desire  to  interfere  in  the  remotest 
degree  with  the  proper  management  of  the  public  funds,  over  which  the  civil  Government  should  exercise  control.’ 
But  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  an  observation  in  your  letter,  which  seems  to  bear  upon  this  subject. 

“ In  the  fourth  paragraph  you  said,  4 Parliament  assigns  a considerable  sum  to  the  purpose  of  National 
education ; and  as  this  sum  is  drawn  from  taxes  contributed  by  all,  so  it  is  devoted  to  an  object  in  which  all 
are  equally  concerned.’  If  these  words  mean  that  no  funds  derived  from  the  public  taxes  can  be  applied  to 
schoolsin  which  any  particular  religious  tenets  are  interwoven  with  education,  wc  cannot  admit  their  accuracy.  The 
maxim  contained  in  them  in  this  sense,  is  at  variance  with  the  example  of  England  and  the  Colonies,  where 
not  only  Protestant,  but  also  exclusively  Catholic  schools,  receive  aid  from  the  common  taxes,  without  exposing 
the  State  to  the  charge  of  partiality  or  injustice.  But  if  the  meaning  of  the  passage  be,  that  all  those  who 
contribute  to  the  taxes  have  a right  to  share  in  the  advantages  derived  from  them,  wc  cordially  agree  in  so  fair 
a principle,  admitting  that  not  only  Catholics  but  all  other  religious  denominations  may  advance  a claim  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  educational  grants  of  the  State,  the  several  classes  receiving  assistance  according  to  their  respective 
wants  and  their  numbers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  proselytizing  schools,  but  to  enable  them  to 
educate  their  children  in  their  own  religion.  No  aid  ought  to  be  granted  to  aggressive  or  proselytizing  schools. 

“ And  here  let  us  ask,  would  it  not  be  wise  of  Government  to  restrict  its  interference  in  regard  to  education, 
to  the  granting  of  pecuniary  assistance  and  to  financial  arrangements,  and  to  inspection  as  far  as  it  serves  to 
secure  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  public  money.  A Government  consisting  of  persons  professing  different 
and  contradictory  opinions,  and  a legislative  body  to  which  Jews,  Unitarians,  Socinions,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Anglicans,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  equally  admitted,  cannot  safely  interfere  in  forming  the  mind  of  youth,  a 
task  not  to  be  accomplished  without  inculcating  special  religious  doctrines.  Wherever  the  States  has  taken  into 
its  hands  public  education,  and  especially  in  mixed  countries,  its  failure  has  been  complete.  The  example  of 
Prussia  is  instructive,  which,  obliged  to  abandon  its  schemes  of  State  education,  has  begun  to  restore  its  legiti- 
mate functions  to  the  Church.  The  State  ought  to  encourage  the  progress  of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
can  do  so  effectually  by  rewarding  and  promoting  merit,  by  excitiug  emulation  by  competitive  examinations,  and 
by  watching  over  the  legitimate  application  of  the  funds  allotted  to  education,  without  going  farther.  It  ought 
not  to  educate,  or,  assuming  the  functions  of  tire  schoolmaster,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  first  French 
Republic,  that  declared  all  children  to  be  the  property  of  the  State.  Tire  functions  of  the  Government,  or  of 
any  Government  Board,  ought  to  be  merely  financial  and  inspectional.  If  any  public  Board,  especially  a mixed 
one,  undertake  to  give  religious  and  moral  lessons  to  the  country,  as  the  National  Commissioners  have  done,  it 
intrudes  into  the  domain  of  religion,  outstepping  the  boundaries  of  its  own  legitimate  sphere  of  action  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  maxim,  4 Render  to  Ciesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.' 
(Mat.  xxii.  21). 

44  After  having  explained  your  objections  against  denominational  schools,  you  dilate  on  the  advantages  of  the 
National  system,  stating  that  it  was  established  for  the  poor,  who  are  generally  Catholic,  and  you  refer  to  the 
large  portion  of  the  grant  obtained  hy  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  patronage,  and  to  the  inestimable 
advantages  enjoyed  by  Roman  Catholics  in  those  schools.  There  are,  you  state,  3,683  schools  under  Roman 
Catholic  patrons,  with  481,000  pupils  professing  the  same  faith,  so  that  of  every  100  children,  84  are  Catholic, 
only  16  Protestant ; and  of  the  teachers,  80  in  every  100  are  Catholic,  only  20  Protestant. 

“We  are  not  indifferent  to  any  good  effects  produced  by  National  schools,  and,  without  forgetting  our  rights 
to  participate  in  the  public  grant  for-  education,  we  are  sincerely  grateful  for-  any  benefits  conferred  by  tire  State 
on  our  flocks.  But  as,  in  a question  so  closely  connected  with  faith  and  morals,  as  education  confessedly  is, 
pecuniary  and  literary  considerations  alone  are  not  to  engross  all  our  attention,  you  will  allow  us  to  make  some 
observations  suggested  by  your  statistics. 

“In  the  first  place,  we  must  remark  that  in  your  enumeration  there  is  a most  serious  omission  of  a large 
class  of  schools  under  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  patrons,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  original  constitution 
of  the  system,  and  to  oar  rights,  Catholics  receive  a combined  religious  education  with  children  of  other 
persuasions.  This  class  of  schools,  which  is  particularly  dangerous,  is  never  referred  to  in  your  letter. 

“ In  the  next  place,  the  National  Commissioners  or  the  Government  cannot  claim  credit  for  the  erection  of 
the  large  number  of  Catholic  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  The  non-vested  schools  under  Catholic 
patrons  were  generally  built  without  any  assistance  whatever  from  the  public  funds,  owing  their  origin  to  the 
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charity  of  the  faitlif.,1,  and  the  teal  of  fc  to.  Catl.olic  clergy.  They  are  in  reality  OalMlc  parochM 
seiecfc,  though  the  CommissioTOrs  require  the  words  National  admls  to  be  placed  on  them,  an  inscription  con 
trary  to  truth,  if  it  implies  that  they  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  or  that  the  State  had  the  cave  or  expense  of 
their  erection  Many  also  of  the  vested  schools  have  been  built  at  the  expense,  in  a great  part,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  thougli  by  giving  some  contribution  towards  erecting  or  repairing 
them,  the  Board  have  acquired  a legal  claim  to  them.  ° 1 ° 

“In  the  third  place,  if  Catholic  masters  receive  so  large  a proportion  of  the  public  grant,  whilst  we  appre- 
ciate the  advantage,  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a special  boon  conferred  on  the  Catholic  body.  It  is  a consequence 
of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  country,  superinduced  by  former  misgovermnent  and  ill-treatment  If 
Catholic  masters  receive  so  largo  a proportion  of  the  public  grant,  it  is  because  Catholics  constitute  the  *reat 
bulk  of  those  who  have  need  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  having  been  in  past  times  reduced  to  poverty 
by  confiscation,  persecution,  and  the  destructive  operation  of  penal  laws.  As  a matter  of  necessity  the  National 
schools  in  three  provinces,  and  in  a part  of  Ulster,  are  almost  exclusively  Catholic,  and  except  in  schools  under 
Protestant  or  Presbyterian  patrons,  and  in  model  schools,  the  mixture  of  pupils  is  not  very  considerable  And 
it  is  tills  exlusive  diameter  of  the  National  schools  that  has  prevented  them  from  producing  the  dfmterous 
results  which  so  generally  mark  the  progress  of  the  mixed  system.  ° 

“Now,  with  such  statistics  before  us,  with  such  an  immensely  preponderating  majority  of  schools,  pupils  and 
masters  on  the  Catholic  side,  was  it  not  to  be  expected  that  special  attention  should  have  been  paid  to  lloman 
Catholic  interests  in  the  administration  of  a system  destined  for  the  education  of  their  children?  We  regret  to 
state  that  so  clear  a principle  of  equity  and  sound  policy  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  a matter  of  so  much 
importance.  By  a legal  fiction  innumerable  schools  built  by  Catholics  under  Catholic  patronage  that  have 
never  been  attended  by  a Protestant,  and  in  districts  where  no  poor  Protestant  resides,  have  been  declared  to 
be  maced  schools,  and  are  treated  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  protect  imaginary  Protestants  against  Catholic 
instruction.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  eveiy  book  containing  special  doctrines  of  our  Church,  every 
mention  of  oar  faith,  every  allusion  to  the  Holy  See,  and  every  practice  of  Catholic  piety  is  strictly  prohibited. 
If  the  prohibition  be  violated,  the  grant  is  withdrawn,  so  that  in  order  to  participate  in  the  public  funds  we  are 
obliged  to  forego  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  pious  practices,  and  from  sanctifying  knowledge  by  religion. 
Wc  have  been  also  obliged  to  commit,  to  a great  extent,  the  training  of  our  teachers  not  only  to  Irish,  but  also 
to  English  and  Scotch  Protestants  and  Presbyterians. 

“ Tho  general  constitution  of  the  Board  charged  with  tlie  administration  of  the  system  is  just  as  little  con- 
formable to  your  statistics.  The  resident  Commissioner  and  a large  majority  of  the  other  Commissioners  are 
Protestant ; and  as  the  Catholic  Commissioners  either  live  at  a distance,  or  are  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
the  power  of  the  whole  body  may  be  said  to  be  placed  in  Protestant  hands. 

“ The  majority  of  the  principal  officers  employed  in  the  central  institution  at  Marlborough-street,  for  regul- 
ating the  details  of  business  through  the  country,  is  Protestant. 

“ Tlie  proportion  of  Catholic  to  Protestant  inspectors  does  not  at  all  correspond  to  tbe  number  of  Catholic 
schools  and  children,  and  it  seems  that  latterly  in  selecting  Catholics  a regard  is  had  to  those  who,  having 
graduated  in  the  Queen's  colleges,  may  be  suspected  of  not  entertaining  views  favourable  to  tbe  clergy,  or  the 
Church  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 

“ appears,  therefore,  that  the  statistics  referred  to  by  you  as  a proof  of  the  advantages  of  the  National 
system,  supply  us  with  unanswerable  arguments  to  show  that  the  administration  of  the  system  has  been  earned 
on  in  a,  narrow  and  illiberal  spirit,  and  without  a due  regard  to  the  immense  preponderance  of  the  Catholic 
population,  especially  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 

“ Those  statistics  are  also  very  valuable  in  another  point  of  view,  showing  as  they  do  the  facility  with  which 
the  separate  system  can  be  established.  The  3,683  schools  under  Catholic  patrons,  and  with  Catholic  masters, 
and  in  which  the  religious  instruction  is  Roman  Catholic,  require  but  veiy  slight  modifications  to  make  them 
denominational  schools.  Introduce  the  symbols  of  religion,  and  allow  tbe  use  of  Catholic  books,  such  as  those 
prepared  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  which,  both  in  literary  and  religious  merit,  are  far  superior  to  the  National 
school  books,  and  without  many  further  changes  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  the  schools  of  Ireland  will  assume 
a separate  character.  Very  many  vested  schools  could  be  converted  into  Catholic  schools  with  the  same  facility, 
whilst  Others  could  as  readily  assume  a Protestant  or  Presbyterian  character. 

“ In  England,  where  the  poorer  population  is  split  up  into  innumerable  sects,  the  introduction  of  the  separate 
system  must  have  been  a work  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  Ireland  the  case  is  veiy  different;  in  three  pro- 
vinces the  poorer  classes,  and  those  who  frequent  National  schools,  are  nearly  all  Catholic ; and  in  Ulster, 
though  there  is  a greater  mixture  of  different  denominations,  many  districts  have  only  one  prevailing  religion. 
Hence  the  peculiar-  circumstances  of  this  country  seem  well  adapted  for  the  introduction  of  the  separate  system, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  variety  of  sects,  has  been  established  in  England  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  wise  maxims  of  great  statesmen,  who  would  approve  of  no 
system  unless  it  were  blended  with  religion,  and  hallowed  by  its  benign  influence. 

“ the  ninth  paragraph  of  your  letter  you  inform  us  that  claims  in  regard  to  the  National  system  bearing 
resemblance  to  ours  bad  not  been  listened  to  by  Government ; whence  you  would  seem  to  prepare  us  for  a 
similar  refusal.  Presuming  you  refer  to  tbe  claims  of  tbe  clergy  of  tbe  Established  Church,  we  cannot  but  feel 
surprised  that  our  demands  should  he  confounded  or  compared  with  theirs.  We  are  not  called  on  to  enter  into 
the  merits  of  their  demands,  but  we  must  state  that  our  position  and  our  claims  are  altogether  different.  They 
are  in  the  possession  of  large  funds,  formerly  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  originally  intended 
not  only  for  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  also  for  the  education  and  relief  of  the  poor — funds,  much  more  t.h.-ro 
sufficient  for  all  the  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  requirements  of  a small  minority  of  the  population. 
Besides,  in  past  times  large  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  favour  of  Protestants ; and  Royal  schools, 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  charter  schools,  and  Kildare-street  Society  schools,  were  endowed  for  the  purpose  of 
propagating  their  opinions.  How  far  their  success  or  fidelity  in  managing  the  funds  committed  to  them  in  past 
times  gives  them  a light  to  ask  for  a continuation  or  an  increase  of  past  privileges,  is  shown  by  many  Parlia- 
mentary papers,  and  especially  by  the  report  and  evidence  lately  published  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Endowed  schools. 

“ But  even  under  the  National  system,  Protestant  interests  have  not  been  forgotten.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
a large  majority  of  the  Commissioners  is  Protestant,  that  the  principal  professors  of  the  head  training  school  are 
of  the  same  religion,  that  the  books  relating  to  history,  religion,  and  morality,  have  been  compiled  by  Protes- 
tants, contain  innumerable  extracts  from  Protestant  writers,  and  totally  exclude  everything  Catholic? 

“ But  not  satisfied  with  all  these  advantages,  the  Protestant  clergy  insist  in  obtaining  a recognised  right  to 
give  Protestant  instruction  to  Catholic  children  at  the  expense  of  the  public  funds  to  which  Catholics  largely 
Mntribute.  . Their  object  has  not  been  concealed.  ‘ I could,’  says  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Daly,  of  Cashel  and 
aterford,  in  a speech  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestant  primate  and  a large  assembly  of  noblemen,  on 
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the  20th  of  April,  1843,  ‘I  could,’  said  he,  ‘when  I was  minister  of  a large  populous  parish,  have  educated, 
the  Protestants  of  the  parish  effectually,  scripturally,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Established  Church  under 
the  system  of  the  National  Board ; I could  have  taken  care  of  the  Protestants  under  that  system.’  One  would 
think  that  this  ought  to  have  been  enough ; but  nothing  less  than  the  attendance  of  the  Catholic  children  at  his 
instructions  would  satisfy  his  zeal.  Explaining  his  sentiments  he  adds,  ‘ but  I do  trust  that  nothing,  whether 
favours  conferred,  or  threats  held  out,  will  ever  induce  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland  to  take  part  in  a system 
which  makes  it  a fundamental  principle  that  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children  to  go  away 
from  the  word  of  the  living  God.’  The  Church  Education  Society  in  their  various  reports  have  re-echoed  the 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Daly.  Many  Presbyterian  ministers  have  latterly  spoken  in  the  same  sense,  and  it  would  he 
easy  to  show  by  other  quotations  that  the  great  end  of  their  aspirations  is  to  seize  on  the  religious  education  of 
Catholic  children. 

“ We  need  not  say  that  our  case  is  quite  different.  We  speak  for  a population  reduced  to  poverty  by  confis- 
cation and  penal  laws.  We  speak  in  the  name  of  a Church  that  has  been  persecuted  and  despoiled  of  all  its 
property,  and  that  has  made  great  sacrifices  in  promoting  public  education.  Though  past  injustices  ought  to  be 
repaired,  we  ask  for  neither  favours  nor  privileges ; we  seek  for  no  monopoly,  but  for  freedom  of  Catholic  edu- 
cation  a freedom  which  implies  a fail-  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  State.  The  principles  we  act  on  have 

been  supported  by  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  sanctioned  by  Parliament  for  England. 

“ In  the  name  "of  the  same  church  we  complain  that  solemn  promises  have  not  been  maintained,  and  that  our 
rights,  which  you,  in  the  name  of  Government,  profess  to  recognise,  have  been  ignored.  We  complain  that  the 
administration  of  a system  principally  designed  for  a Catholic  population  is  placed  in  the  bands  of  a body  in 
great  part  Protestant,  and  that  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors  and  other  officers  due  regard  has  not  been  had 
to  the  number  of  Catholic  schools  and  pupils.  We  complain  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  National  Education 
have  gradually  undergone  changes  adverse  to  Catholics  and  favourable  to  Protestants.  AY e complain  of  the 
dangers  to  which  our  children  are  exposed  in  schools  where  they  are  induced  to  receive  Protestant  religious 
instruction,  or  can  receive  no  religious  instruction  at  alL  We  complain  that  the  books,  such  as  we  have 
described  them,  are  unfit  for  the  education  of  Catholics.  We  complain  that  the  whole  National  system  has  been 
developed  in  a narrow-minded,  illiberal,  and  anti-Catliolic  spirit,  and  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  if  to 
remind  them  of  the  degradation  of  past  times,  are  deprived  of  many  advantages  freely  granted  to  all  classes  in 
England.  In  fine,  we  complain  of  grievances  affecting  ourselves  and  the  children  of  our  flocks.  But  far  from 
seeking  to  usurp  the  education  of  Protestants,  we  restrict  our  care  to  those  of  our  own  household,  leaving  all  who 
differ  from  us  in  religion  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  their  own  children  in  whatever  way  they  consider 
most  beneficial.”  * * <f 


and  supported  The  views-  of  the  Bishops  were  further  enforced  by  a letter1  to  Mr.  Cardwell  from  nine- 
b>- nineteen  teen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  written  10th  August,  I860,  in  these  terms: — 

members  of 

1>ariiameut-  “London,  10th  August,  I860. 

“ Sir, — We,  the  undersigned  members  of  Parliament,  regret  that,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  postponement  of 
the  Estimates,  the  greater  part  of  the  Session  has  passed  without  an  announcement  having  been  made  respecting 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  with  reference  to  education  in  Ireland.  Regarding  that  subject 
as  one  of  solemn  and  daily  increasing  importance,  we  are  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  those  intentions  at 
a period  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  our  giving  to  them  a mature  consideration  before  the  Session  concludes. 
We  have  read  with  attention  the  reply  sent  by  you  on  the  28th  of  November  last  to  the  memorial  addressed  to 
you,  on  the  5th  of  the  previous  August,  by  the  Catholic  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland.  In  that  reply 
you  have  made  several  statements,  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  least  upon  some  momentous  points,  your 
views  accord  with  those  expressed  in  that  memorial.  Such  would  seem  to  he  the  opinion  also  of  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  who  in  their  second  letter,  dated  March  18th,  1860,  express  themselves  thus: — 
‘ Examining  your  letter  we  are  happy  to  find  that  you  lay  down  and  fully  admit,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, principles  of  great  importance,  in  which  we  cheerfully  concur.’  Without  wishing  to  anticipate  the 
Parliamentary  discussion,  which  must  soon  take  place,  by  any  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  mixed  oi 
to  separate  education,  we  wish  to  know  whether  we  have  understood  aright  the  meaning  of  your  letter.  It  is 
no  doubt  your  wish,  no  less  than  ours,  that  on  this  matter  there  should  be  no  misconception.  On  no  subject 
is  it  of  more  importance  than  on  that  of  education,  that  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  State  should  be 
unequivocal  in  their  character,  and  maintained  with  good  faith. 

“ The  changes  made  in  the  system  of  National  education  have  been  veiy  numerous.  That  in  their  cumula- 
tive effect  they  have  had  a gravity  not  anticipated  when  each  of  them  was  successively  made  will  now  he  denied 
by  few.  That  through  them  the  system  has  been  affected  in  its  fundamental  principles  and  its  essential  charac- 
teristics, is  a fact  not  merely  conceded,  but  willingly  and  warmly  asserted,  in  their  pamphlets  and  public 
speeches,  by  various  Protestant  clergymen,  and  especially  by  Archdeacon  Stopford.  These  gentlemen  affirm 
that  but  for  the  changes  in  question  they  could  not  conscientiously  have  joined  that  system  ; hut  that  owing  to 
them  they  now  enjoy  opportunities  of  inculcating  on  children  in  their  schools,  not  of  their  own  faith,  those  religious 
doctrines  which  they  hold  specially  precious ; opportunities  even  more  favourable  than  those  formally  accorded 
to  them  by  the  Kil dare-place  Society.  In  their  evidence  before  Parliamentary  Committees,  and  in  that  given 
by  Mr.  M'Creedy,  Mr.  Garble,  and  other  persons  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  system,  similar  state- 
ments are  reiterated.  Now  the  institution  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant 
to  the  Kildare-place  Society,  involved  a compact  of  no  ordinary  character.  From  it  even  1 the  suspicion  of 
proselytism  ’ was  to  he  excluded,  and  in  it  was  guaranteed  a principle  no  less  sacred  in  the  political  than  in  the 
moral  sphere, — viz.,  that  ‘we  should  do  to  others  as  we  wish  others  to  do  to  us,’  a principle  for  which  the 
prelates  and  the  people  of  Ireland  had  long  contended  in  vain.  The  successive  changes  to  which  we  refer  were 
in  several  cases  urged  by  their  respective  advocates  as  experiments,  and  their  full  effects  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  experience.  They  were,  with  few  exceptions,  made  in  direct  opposition  to  the  original  principles  ana 
provisions  of  the  system  as  compendiously  set  forth  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter.  You  refer  expressly,  and  on 
several  occasions,  to  that  document  as  the  exponent  and  authoritative  standard  of  the  National  system.  The 
principles  ‘ of  that  system  you  state  were  clearly  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  the  well-known  letter 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  in  the  year  1831 ;’  and  further  on  you  justly  remark,  with  reference 
to  certain  grievances  which  we  lament,  ‘ the  principles  recorded  in  Lord  Derby’s  letter  appear  to  afford  no 
opening  for  any  such  complaint.’  You  proceed,  1 If  any  ground  for  it  exists  in  practice  the  members  of  any 
Church  are  entitled  to  bring  their  grievance  to  the  notice  of  him  in  authority.  From  whatever  quarter  such 
a representation  might  proceed  it  would  not  fail  to  receive  the  most  careful  attention.  It  certainly  would  not 

1 House  of  Common’s  Paper  212  (1861). 
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fail  to  do  so  when  made  by  the  spiritual  pastors  of  by  far  the  larger  number  of  pupils  receiving  education  in  1860; 
the  schools.’  _ 

« You  have  also  singled  out  and  especially  re-affirmed  several  important  principles  contained  in  that  letter, 
and  enforced  with  a single  exception,  by  the  earlier  rules  of  the  Board.  You  observe — 1st.  In  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  education  they  (the  Government)  ‘ readily  acknowledge  the  paramount  importance  of  religious 
training.’  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  you  cannot  be  contented  with  a system  by  which,  in  large  parts 
of  the  country,  the  Catholic  pupil  has  no  alternative  except  that  of  receiving  no  spiritual  culture  in  school,  or 
else  of  receiving  it  from  a Protestant  instructor.  An  injustice  so  palpable  could  not  have  existed  under  the 
system  announced  by  Mr.  Stanley ; according  to  it,  one  day  at  least,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  was  to  be  set  apart 
for  religious  instruction,  and  ‘ permission  and  encouragement  afforded  to  the  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction, 
or  have  it  given,  by  those  whom  they  may  approve,  either  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other 
days  of  the  week.’ 

“ 2ndly.  You  admit  that  ‘in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  this  religious  training  must  be  separate ;’  such  was 
the  original  engagement.  That  principle  was  discarded,  and  what  was  called  a 1 common  ’ religious  instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  ordinary  class  books.  This  change  soon  became  the  cause  of  much  dispute  and  con- 
tention, and  has  discouraged  the  united  education,  and  diminished  the  social  harmony  it  was  intended  to 
promote.  Is  it  your  intention  to  make  any  al  teration  in  this  respect  f 

“ 3rdly.  You  state  that  this  separate  religious  training  ‘ can  only  lie  superintended  with  success  by  teachers 
of  the  different  churches  into  which  the  country  is  divided.  They  therefore  (the  Government)  cheerfully 
recognise  the  right  which  belongs,  and  the  duty  which  attaches,  to.  the  heads  of  the  respective  churches  hi 
regard  to  religious  instruction,  and  desire  to  afford  to  the  clergy  every  jmsible  facility  and  encouragement  for 
the  discharge  of  their  important  duty.’ 

“ This  is  an  unequivocal  assertion  of  that  pastoral  authority  originally  recognized  by  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter. 

That  authority  has  been  set  aside.  Some  persons  have  not  hesitated  to  assume  or  to  insinuate  that  such 
authority  is  at  variance  with  parental  authority.  Sir,  the  Catholic,  as  in  other  Christian  communities; 
parents,  and  the  pastors  in  whom  they  confide,  have  the  same  wishes  with  regard  to  the  religious  education  of 
the  young,  while  parents  possess  no  means,  except  through  their  pastors,  of  carrying  those  wishes  into  effect. 

The  assumption  of  an  antagonism  between  parents  and  pastors,  where  it  is  not  a mere  misconception,  has  com- 
monly come  from  those  who  wished  to  produce  that  antagonism.  Supposing  it  to  exist,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
recognition  of  pastoral  authority  made  by  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  and  recently  by  yourself,  could  not  furnish  the 
slightest  means  of  enforcing  that  authority.  The  original  education  system,  however,  supplied  the  opportunities 
through  which  the  pastors  of  all  denominations  were  enabled  to  impart  spiritual  instruction  to  children  willing 
and  glad  to  receive  it,  and  included  no  provision  by  which,  through  unwariness,  credulity,  or  timidity,  a poor 
and  dependent  peasantry  might  be  coerced  or  beguiled  into  an  apparent  consent  to  a religious  education  obtruded 
upon  their  children  by  teachers  of  a faith  opposed  to  their  own.  Are  we  right  in  inferring  that  you  axe  pre- 
pared on  the  one  hand  to  enforce  the  right  of  pastors  as  originally  guaranteed,  and  on  the  other  to  provide  that 
no  child  be  henceforth  allowed  to  attend  (at  the  hours  of  separate  instruction)  the  religious  teaching  given  by 
teachers  not  of  their  own  faith,  except  when  an  express  permission  in  writing  to  that  effect,  positive  not  negative, 
distinctly  conceded,  not  deduced  by  inference,  has  been  previously  accorded  by  Iris  parent.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  by  universal  and  self-acting  rules  alone  that  the  safety  of  the  child  can  be  assured  in  this  matter, 
not  by  any  occasional  success  which  may  attend  extraordinary  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  local  clergy.  You 
remark,  ‘ In  the  schools  of  which  the  patrons  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  religious  instruction  is  Roman  Catholic, 
while  in  all  schools  vested  in  the  National  Board  Roman  Catholic  pastors  have  free  access,  before  and  after 
school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their  own  Church’  This  is  true,  but  the 
classification  is  incomplete.  . 

« You  make  no  mention  of  the  schools  under  Protestant  patrons.  Many  such  patrons  are  just  and  religious 
men,  but  among  them  are  also  many  who  will  neither  allow  a Catholic  priest  within  the  walls  of  their  school, 
nor  grant  a site  for  a school  under  a Catholic  patron. 

“ It  has  been  stated,  that  through  a law  enabling  the  Government  to  take  up  sites  for  schools  as  it  does  for 
coast-guard  stations,  the  n on-vested  system  might  be  made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  alike,  to  work  impartially 
.as  regards  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Such  suggestions  may  be  well  worthy  of  consideration ; but,  avoiding  all 
debateable  matter,  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  assertion  of  our  undoubted  rights  as  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland  by  the  National  system  of  1831. 

“ You  make  the  following  statement : ‘ While,  therefore,  I convey  to  you,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  s 
Government,  the  declaration  of  their  firm  adherence  to  a system  of  education  open  equally  at  the  hours  set 
apart  for  secular  instruction  to  every  denomination  of  Christians,  I declare  to  you,  with  equal  plainness,  then1 
desire  to  give  full  effect  to  that  other  principle  of  the  system  which  provides  for  separate  religious  teaching, 
and  respects,  in  the  case  of  every  child,  the  just  authority  of  the  parent.’  You  are,  doubtless,  well  aware  that 
in  very  many  schools  Catholic  children  possess,  under  the  changed  rules,  no  religious  teaching  whatever  except 
what  is  imparted  to  them,  with  a ludicrous  assurance  that  their  faith  is  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  persons 
accustomed,  both  in  private  society  and  at  public  meetings,  to  stigmatize  as  a mass  of  superstition,  imbecility, 
and  idolatry,  the  religion  of  those  parents  whose  just  authority  you  are  resolved  to  respect.  How  do  you  pro- 
pose to  realize  your  engagements  1 Are  we  to  understand  that  you  will  return  to  the  original  system  ? 

“There  are  several  other  points  respecting  which  we  should  regard  it  as  a favour  if  you  could  supply  us  with 
early  information. 

“ They  relate  to  matters  on  which  you  have  as  yet  expressed  no  definite  opinion. 

“ 1.  The  system  of  literary  model  schools,  used  also  as  additional  training  schools,  and  educating  together, 
under  a common  roof,  youths  removed  from  all  domestic  control,  and  subjected  to  no  adequate  collegiate  discip- 
line, formed  no  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  education.  In  them  the  State,  not  content  with  promoting, 
directing,  and  superintending  education,  assumes  the  direct  function  of  educator.  Is  it  your  intention  to  main- 
tain or  abolish  this  innovation,  which  has  given  rise  to  grave  apprehension,  and  threatens  to  spread  over  the 
land  a network  of  Government  education  at  present  scarcely  known  in  any  part  of  the  world  1 

“ 2.  The  class  books  have  been  invariably  composed  by  Protestants,  and  though  in  many  respects  good,  are 
commonly  regarded  (with  reference  to  their  religious  spirit  and  their  indirect  religious  influence)  with  dissatis- 
faction by  Catholics.  Have  you  any  objection  to  sanction  the  compilation  of  additional  books,  to  be  used  by 
such  patrons  as  may  prefer  them  1 ...  . . 

“ 3.  Are  you  prepared  to  recommend  a nearer  approach  to  justice  in  the  distribution  of  administrative  patron- 
age 1 Do  you  consider  that  a vast  Catholic  majority  in  the  schools  should  be  represented  by  a Catholic 
minority  on  the  Board  1 As  regards  the  inspection  department,  do  you  deem  it  just  and  expedient  that  there 
should  exist  an  immense  majority  of  Protestant  Inspectors  in  those  districts  where  Catholics  most  need  pro- 
tection 1 

I.  Z 2 
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1861.  “ L Tlie  Presbyterian  -worship,  prayer,  psalmody,  and  preaching  is  admitted  in  non-vested  schools.  The  Catholic 

worship  is  excluded,  under  the  plea  of  excluding  sacraments,  as  are  also  the  sign  of  the  cross,  brief  intervals  of 

mental  prayer,  and  all  religious  emblems.  Are  you  prepared  in  this  matter  to  adopt  the  principle  of  equality  1 

“ 5.  Building  grants  are  at  present  restricted  to  schools  vested  in  the  Board.  Are  you  willing  to  revert 
to  the  original  conditions  of  such  grants  ? 

“ 6.  Are  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  of  nuns,  to  be  treated  as  favourably  as  the  other  schools  1 

“We  have  asked  for  information,  because  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  the  facts  of  the  case  before  ns 
in  their  completeness.  We  wish  to  know  whether  the  alternative  proposed  to  us  in  the  English  system  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  original  Irish  system  on  the  other,  or  whether  we  are  invited  to  acquiesce  in  a system  equally 
remote  from  both. 

“In  conclusion,  you  justly  remark  that  a very  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  the  National  schools,  as  well  as 
the  patrons  and  teachers,  are  Roman  Catholics ; that  circumstance  results  from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  frankly  accepted  the  National  system,  while  in  the  three  southern  provinces  the  great  mass  of  the 
Protestants  rejected  and  denounced  it.  Grateful  for  the  past  services,  and  for  the  good  intention  of  those  who 
introduced  the  National  system,  confident  that  it  would  be  administered  in  good  faith,  and  aware  that  none  of 
its  important  rules  could  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they  did  not  narrowly 
scrutinize  alterations  made  at  the  urgency  of  others,  although  they  deemed  thorn  to  be  no  improvements. 

“ To  this  system  they  have  long  adhered,  although  year  by  year-  further  concessions,  the  importance  of  which 
became  but  gradually  apparent,  were  made  in  deference  to  the  acute  urgency  of  others,  while  the  modifications 
sought  by  the  Catholic  prelates  were  steadily  refused.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  their  confidence  has  or 
has  not  been  a blind  one. 

“ To  approve  of  the  National  system  as  it  stands  is  to  disapprove  of  that  system  as  originally  instituted  and 
accepted  by  them.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  more  widely  the  National  system  extends  itself  throughout 
the  country  the  more  severely  must  the  soundness  of  its  principles  be  tested,  and  the  more  fatally  must  be 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  all  principles  not  originally  sound  or  not  maintained  in  their  integrity. 

“ It  is  a narrow  jealousy,  not  an  enlightened  prudence,  which  can  take  offence  at  such  expressions  as  these : 

‘ Though  anxious  to  promote  every  branch  of  science  and  literature,  we  repudiate  any  system  in  which  education 
is  restricted  to  temporal  and  material  concerns.’  No  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  can  fail  to  recognise  the 
wisdom  and  moderation  of  statements  such  as  the  following  : ‘ Every  Catholic  layman,  believing  the  pastors  of 
the  Church  to  have  a divinely  constituted  authority,  not  derived  either  from  the  congregation  or  the  State 
cheerfully  allow  their  right  to  teach  all  revealed  doctrines,  and  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  error  ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pastors,  if  religious  truth  be  secured  from  false  teaching,  leave  their  flocks  at  full  liberty  to 
expatiate,  as  they  will,  in  the  paths  of  mere  secular  knowledge.’  Such  principles  are,  no  doubt,  among  those 
in  which  you  concur  with  our  prelates.  Rightly  to  hold  the  balance  and  adjust  the  claims  of  things  spiritual 
and  things  temporal  is  the  first  condition  of  a system  of  education  capable  of  maintaining  itself  long,  and  sub- 
serving the  public  good  and  the  cause  of  virtue. 

“We  trust  that  no  petty  suspicions  or  ill  considered  exactions  in  this  matter  may  add  another  to  those  causes 
of  discontent  and  ill  will,  by  which  our  country  and  the  empire  have  been  so  long  afflicted  and  so  often 
imperilled. 


“We  are,  <fcc., 


“ (Signed)  Castlerosse 

O’Donoghoe 

R.  More  0 ’Ferr all. 

W.  Monsell. 

John  Francis  Magdire. 

G.  Gavin. 

W.  BE.  F.  Cogan. 

James  M‘Oann. 

Laurence  Waldron. 

John  A.  Blake 

J ohn  Esmonde. 

George  Bowyer. 

O’Conor  Don. 

John  Brady. 

John  Lanigan. 

John  Dalberg  Acton. 

D.  O’Connell. 

J.  Pope  Hennessy. 

Edward  M'Evov. 

The  Right  Honorable  E Cardwell,  m.p.” 

Graut  of  new 
charter,  which 
equalizes 
nnmber  of 
Protestant  and 
Homan 
Catholic 
Commissioners. 


Twentst- 


seventii  Rk- 
rimr  (1 860). 


One  of  the  demands  made  by  Roman  Catholics  was  conceded  by  Government.  A 
supplemental  charter  was  granted  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land, reciting  that  “ In  order  further  to  promote  the  welfare  by  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  it  appears  expedient  that  the  number  of  Commissioners 
should  be  increased,  so  that  the  persons  constituting  the  body  corporate  should  not  at 
any  time  exceed  twenty,  of  whom  ten  and  not  more  than  ten  shah  be  Protestants  and 
ten  and  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  Roman  Catholics;”  and  declaring  the  “intention 
that,  as  far  as  practicable,  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  said  body  shall  always  be  Pro- 
testants and  the  other  half  Roman  Catholics.”  The  death  of  Sir  T.  Redington  (R  C.),  and 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  J O’Ferrall  (R.C.)  and  of  Mr.  Hatchell  (E.C.),  had  caused  vacancies 
at  the  Board  The  Earl  of  Dunraven  (R.C.),  Chief  Justice  Monahan  (R.C.),  Chief  Baron 
Pigot  (R.C.)  Mr.  Lawson  (E.CA  Mr.  Hall  (Pres.),  Mr.  Waldron  (R.C.),  Mr.  Lentaigne 
u a a • • P'^a$pan  *-'•)>  were  appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  places,  raising 
the  Commission  to  the  full  number  of  twenty  members,  of  whom  ten  were  Protestants 
and  ten  Roman  Catholics. 


These  changes  are  announced  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Report,  dated  16th  June,  1861, 
which  gives  a denominational  table  showing  that  in  1860  nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the 
children  attending  National  schools  were  Roman  Catholics  • 


[Table 
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“ The  following  table  exhibits  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  various  religious  denominations 
as  compared  with  the  total : — 

PROVINCE. 

Ulster,  .... 

Munster,  .... 

Leinster,  .... 

Connaught,  .... 

Per-centage  on  the  total, 

Increase,  compared  with  1859, 

Decrease,  compared  with  1859, 

The  Board  also  return,  upon  the  authority  of  school  managers,  the  literary  proficiency 
of  548,156  children  -which  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  and  authentic  if  returned 
upon  the  authority  of  their  Inspectors : — 

“We  have  ascertained  the  literary  proficiency  of  548,156  children,  whose  classification  in  our  various  Lesson 
Books  has  been  returned  to  us  by  the  managers  of  National  schools  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  centesimal  proportion  that  the  number  in  each  class  bears  to  the  total : 


Established 

Church 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Presbyterian 

Others. 

12-64 

54-20 

31-83 

1-33 

1-45 

98-30 

0-21 

0 04 

2-40 

97-32 

0-23 

0-05 

2-91 

96-88 

0-18 

0-03 

5 63 

83-11 

10-78 

0-48 

0-53 

0-82 

0-28 

Province. 

I.  Book. 

Ulster,  .... 

3S-0 

Munster, 

35-4 

Leinster, 

39-4 

Connauglit, 

41-2 

Per-centage  in  tlie  total,  . 

38-1 

II.  Book. 

Sequels. 

IH.  Book. 

IV.  and 
higher  Books. 

26-9 

16-0 

13-3 

5-8 

26-7 

17-6 

130 

7-3 

27-1 

15-9 

11-6 

6-0 

27-4 

15-4 

11-4 

4-6 

270 

16-3 

12-5 

6-1 

It  appears  that  in  1860  the  number  of  female  monitors  (1,079)  exceeded  the  male 
monitors  (1,062),  that  the  intended  navigation  classes  at  Ordinary  National  schools  had 
not  yet  commenced,  and  that  the  further  extension  of  the  Agricultural  branch  had  been 
checked : — 


“ An  unwillingness  having  been  expressed  towards  any  further  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Depai-tmeut 
of  National  Education,  we  have  not,  during  the  year,  taken  into  connexion  any  of  the  class  denominated  ‘ First 
Class  School  Farms,’  nor  have  we  enlarged  existing  school  farms.  We  have  attached  the  Tervoe  to  the 
Limerick  School  Farm,  thereby  effecting  a saving ; and  other  measures  are  under  consideration  by  which  we 
confidently  expect  to  diminish  very  considerably  the  cost  of  this  department  without  impairing  its  efficiency.” 

A Parliamentary  Beturn'  of  this  date  shows  the  growth  of  the  public  grant  and  of 
local  contributions. 

Returns  “ of  the  amount  of  Money  voted  each  year  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  National  Education 
in  Ireland,  from  the  commencement  of  the  System  to  the  year 1861 
“And,  of  the  amount  of  Local  Contributions  each  year  in  aid  of  Teachers’  Salaries,  of  the  Building,  Fitting, 
and  Inclosing  of  Schools,  and  the  amount  of  Money  contributed  by  the  Board  towards  the  Building  of 
Schools ; also  the  Number  of  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  built  by  Local  Subscriptions,  without 
any  aid  from  Parliament ; and  also  the  amount  of  any  Pecuniaiy  Assistance  or  other  Voluntary  Contribu- 
tions in  sustainment  of  the  National  System.” 


ontributcd  by 
Board 

rards  Building. 


1833 

1835 

1837 


1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1841 


20,000 

35.000 
60,158 

50.000 


215,200 

227,611 

213,030 

223,000 


112  19 
611  12 
24,673  11 
25,741  3 
27,363  3 1 
28,489  0 1 
33,103  0 
38,118  2 
30,826  16 


9,006  14  : 
10,052  3 
4,661  18 


2,483  16  1 
517  14  10 
1,529  11  7 


The  returns  of  local  aid  towards  salaries  of  teachers  of  ordinary 
schools  are  available  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1861 
only.  The  amounts  set  down  lor  previous  years  refer  to 
the  model  schools.  From  1851  to  the  end  comprise  the 
" — ordinary  schools. 


amounts  received  at  both  the  model  at 


By  arrangement  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  the  building,  Ac., 
of  the  National  schools  devolved  upon  the  Board  of  Works 
from  1st  April,  1857.  The  amount  set  down  in  column  3, 
as  locally  provided  towards  building  in  the  year  1857, 
includes  the  local  subscription  in  aid  of  the  sums  paid  by 
the  Board  of  National  Education  for  building,  Ac.,  as  well 
previous  to  1st  April,  1857,  p«  t,~  — - — 

contracts  existing  previous  tc 
Board  of  Works. 


The  amount  set  down  in  column  4,  as  contributed  by  the 
Board  of  National  Education  towards  building  in  the  year 
1857,  includes  the  amount  paid  previous  to  1st  of  April  in 
that  year,  together  with  the  amount  paid  by  reason  of 
contracts  entered  into  previous  to  the  transfer  of  such 
business  to  the  Board  of  Works,  but  paid  subsequently. 


Number  of  schools  built  without  any  aid  from  Parliament, 


(This  is  exclusive  of  local  aid  towards  teachers’  salaries,  and  buildings,  Ac.) 

1 House  of  Commons,  Paper  532  (1861). 


Maurice  Cross,  \ . 

James  Killy,  j Merae 


1861. 

Exhibits 

denominational 


and  literary 


checks  further 
outlay  on 
agriculture. 


Growth  of 
grant  and  of 

contributions. 
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1861-2.  In  1861  tlie  exact  figures  of  the  Census  may  be  compared  with  the  looser  returns  of 
CcnsuTof  1861  tlie  Board.  The  “ family  returns  ” of  the  Census,  including  “ the  entire  number  of  those 
compared  with  who,  being  habitual  attendants  at  school,  were  nevertheless  absent  therefrom  during  the 
Board's  figures.  week  ended  April  13th,  and  of  those  who,  although  under  instruction,  habitually 

received  such  elsewhere  than  at  school,”  fix  the  whole  number  of  scholars  at  504,465. 
The  more  particular  forms  of  the  Census  make  the  whole  number  attending  school  during 
the  week  ended  April  13th,  1861,  to  be  436,873;  and  the  whole  number  present  at 
school  upon  May  17th,  to  bo  466,818.  The  latter  number  “may  be  regarded  as  giving 
an  exceedingly  high  average,  or  more  than  an  average  for  a day’s  attendance,  because 
the  managers  and  masters  of  the  various  schools,  having  had  ample  notice  of  the  date 
for  which  the  return  was  to  be  made,  in  all  probability  exerted  themselves  to  procure  a 
full  attendance  for  that  day.”  Under  those  conditions  the  whole  attendance  upon  May 
17th,  1861,  at  5,663  National  schools  (including  10  “ boarding  schools ” and  10  “day 
and  boarding  schools”)  was  returned  at  304,162  scholars. 

Twenty-  The  Twenty-eighth  Report,  dated  27th  June,  1862,  returns  the  average  daily  attend- 
j>outT(1861)  ance  °f  children  at  284,726,  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  at  531,014,  and  the  total 
number  of  distinct  children  at  any  time  on  the  rolls,  for  the  year,  at  803,364. 
grants  liberty  In  accordance  with  one  of  the  suggestions  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  the  Com- 
acho?CS  missioners  now  permit  the  promoters  of  newly-aided  schools  to  vest  the  sites  either  in 
approved  trustees  or  in  the  Board  : — 

“ Wo  have  modified  the  conditions  upon  which  National  schools  may  be  erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  and 
have  made  arrangements  whereby  the  school  sites  may  either  be  vested,  as  formerly,  in  trustees  to  be  approved 
of  by  us,  or  be  vested  in  ourselves,  in  our  corporate  capacity.” 


and  announces  They  likewise  undertook  a revision  of  the  Reading  Books . — 

books."1  ° “ We  have  appointed  a committee  to  revise  the  books  published  by  us,  with  a view  to  making  them  more  in 

accordance  with  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  generally  more  acceptable  for  the  purpose  of  education." 

e.c.  clergy  and  In  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Established 

million' torrfer  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  to  induce  the  Board  to  sanction 
to  Bibio  during  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction  “ such  reference  to  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God 
Suction,  as  occasions  may  demand.”  The  sanction  asked  for  was  refused  as  “subversive  of  tlie 
fundamental  principle  of  the  National  system  of  education.” 


“ The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“The  Palace,  Hollywood,  Belfast,  21  February,  1802. 

“ My  dear  Lord, — I believe  your  Excellency  is  aware  of  the  important  movement  that  has  been  going  on  in  my 
diocese,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  could  be  any  accommodation  of  the  differences  hitherto  existing 
in  reference  to  the  National  Education  question.  It  is,  therefore,  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I am  enabled 
to  lay  before  your  Excellency  the  result  in  the  enclosed  memorial,  which,  after  loug  and  earnest  deliberation, 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  subscribers,  and  will,  when  more  numerously  signed  by  the  clergy  aud  laity, 
be  presented  to  yon  (with  your  permission)  by  a deputation.  I feel  it,  however,  due  to  your  Excellency  to 
forward  for  your  consideration  a copy  in  its  present  state.  At  no  period  of  the  prolonged  and  painful  controversy 
on  National  education  has  a document  of  so  weighty  aud  so  momentous  a character  been  presented  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government ; never  before  was  the  great  and  cardinal  principle  of  the  National  education  system  of 
‘ non-compulsion  on  religious  instruction’  been  so  generously  and  candidly  conceded ; aud  the  memorialists 
confidently  hope  that  in  adopting  the  rule,  and  the  very  language  of  the  Board, 1 That  no  child  shall  be  compelled 
to  receive  or  to  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  the  parent  or  guardians  object,’  they  are  not 
unreasonable  in  requesting  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  respecting  the  use  of  the  ScriptiU’es,  without 
a departure  from  its  spirit,  as  will  enable  them  to  make  sliglU  ami  casual  reference  to  it  at  the  hour  of  secular 
instruction,  should  occasion  absolutely  require  it ; provided  always,  that  under  this  privilege  no  religious  or 
denominational  teaching  be  irUroduced.  Whilst  in  common  with  tho  old  friends  of  the  National  education  system 
who  have  signed  the  memorial,  I fully  admit  that  the  present  system  satisfies  my  conscience,  yet  we  feel  that  we 
would  he  unmindful  of  the  blessings  which  flow  to  a diocese  from  the  bishop  and  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  being  in  perfect  harmony  on  so  vital  a question,  if  we  stood  aloof  when  so  conciliatory,  just,  and 
reasonable  a memorial  has  been,  disinterestedly  and  generously  adopted,  at  which  no  denomination  can  take 
exception,  guarding  as  it  does,  against  all  attempts  at  proselytising  from  any  quarter. 

“ Your  Excellency  will  observe  that  the  memorial  has  been  signed  by  five  of  the  incumbents  of  Belfast, 
among  them  by  two  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  MTlwain  and  Campbell,  to  whose  co- 
operation much  of  its  success  is  attributable,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  it  will  receive  the  signature 
of  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  my  diocese,  together  with  the  leading  laity.  I do  not  think  I am 
exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  movement  in  looking  upon  it  as  the  dawn  of  that  day  which,  after  thirty 
long  and  weary  years,  has  been  struggling  to  break  through  the  cloud  of  error  and  delusion  which  has  warped 
the  judgment  of  many  conscientious  men,  and  which,  if  earned  out,  will  restore  to  the  Established  Church  its 
due  place  in  the  education  of  the  country. 

“ And  now,  my  dear  lord,  forgive  me  if  I consider  the  part  I have  been  thus  privileged  to  take  in  this  matter 
calculated  as  it  is  to  reconcile  many  differences,  and  allay  many  heart-burnings,  as  not  the  least  of  the  many 
personal  blessings  which  has  resulted  from  a twelve  years’  episcopate. 

“ I am  satisfied  that  tlie  memorial  will,  when  presented,  receive  your  earnest  consideration,  and  I look  with 
confidence  to  its  securing  the  full  concurrence  of  your  Excellency  and  her  Majesty’s  Government. 

“ I remain,  ire., 

“(Signed)  Robert  Down  and  Connor. and  Drouobs. 

“ His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,,  nx}." 
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“ Memorial  of  .the  Clergy  and  Laity  , of  the  Diocese  of  Dowq  and  Connor  and  Dromore. 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  ic.g.,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

“ Mat  it  please  your  Excellency,— We  the  undersigned  clergy  and  laity  of  the  United. Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  resident  in  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  request 
your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  following  statement  of  our  views  and  opinions  respecting  the  present  state  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland : — ' 

“We  are  strongly  convinced  of  the  great-  impoitance  of  the  Established  Church  being  enabled  to  take  its 
dne  place  in  the  education  of  the  country. 

“We  deeply  regret  the  fact  that  such  has  not-  hitherto  been  the  case  in  Ireland,  arising  chiefly,  as  we 
believe,  from  the  existence  of  conscientious  scruples  on  the  part  of  many,  of-  its  members,  respecting  the  use  of 
the  Scriptures  in  National  schools. 

“Considering  it  most  undesirable  that  this  state  of  things  should -continue,-  we  have  anxiously  and  carefully 
reviewed  the  whole  subject,  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  accommodation  of  . the  differences 
hitherto  unhappily  existing  be  feasible. 

“Taking  into  consideration  the  protracted  nature  of  the  controversy,  the  clearer  understanding  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  which  has  arisen,  as  well  as  the  improved  state  of  information  among  the  middle  and  humbler 
classes,  we  are  willing  to  adopt  the  practice  of  non-compulsion  in  religions  instruction  as  embodied  in  the  ride  of 
the  National  system,  ‘ that  no  child  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  or  to  be  present  at  any  religions  instruction  to 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  object.’ 

“Our  views  thus  explicitly  given,  we  consider  it  hut  justice  to  ourselves  and  to  so  many  of  our  brethren 
who  still  remain  unconnected  with  the  Irish  National  system,  to  request  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  the  rule  of  the  Board  respecting  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  National  schools,  being  convinced  that  such 
an  explanation  of  that  rule,  without  departure  from  its  spirit,  might  he  afforded  as  would  remove  what  has 
hitherto  appeared  to  he  an  implied  and  unnecessary  restriction  on  the  same. 

“ Inasmuch  as  we  have  neither  desire  nor  intention  to  use  the  Scriptures  in  our  schools  for  denominational 
or  controversial  purposes,  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  such  an 
assurance  is  sufficient  to  obtain  from  competent  authority  a corresponding  explanation  to  the  effect,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Board  was  not  originally  intended,  and  shall  not  be  enforced,  to  prevent  the  manager  or  teacher  of  any 
school  from  making  such  reference  to  any  part  of  the  Word  of  God  as  occasions  may  demand,  provided  that  under 
the  appearance  of  exercising  this  just  right  no  religious  teaching  of  a denominational  character  he  introduced. 

“ Were  such  an  authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  of  the  Board  given,  we  believe  that  all  which  ought  to  be 
considered  essential  in  the  matter  of  religious  and  secular  instruction,  in  connexion  with  National  education, 
biking  into  account  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  would  be  amply  provided  for ; while,  at  the  same 
time,  those  scruples  which  prevent  so  many  conscientious  members  of  the  Established  Church  from  accepting  the 
proffered  aid  of  the  State  for  schools,  would,  we  trust,  he  removed. 

“ We,  therefore,  pray  your  Excellency  to  take  the  foregoing  statement  into  your  favourable  consideration,  with 
a view  to  the  proposal  therein  contained  being  carried  out  in  such  a manner  as  may,  to  your  Excellency’s  wisdom, 
appear  best  and  most  desirable. 

“ We  have,  &c., 

“ (Signed),  Robert  Down  and  Connor; 

George  Bull,  d.d.,' Dean  of  Connor;  and  others.” 


“ His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore. 

“Dublin  Castle,  March  25,  1862.  fused/ 

“ My  dear  Lord  Bishop, — I have  the  honour  to  inclose  a communication  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  on  the  subject  of  the  memorial  which  you  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  your  diocese  placed  in 
my  hands. 

“ While  I must  feel  regret  that  a proposition  brought  forward  in  so  considerate  and  amiable  a spirit,  directed 
to  the  ends  of  removing  conscientious  objections,  and  more  widely  diffusing  the  benefits  of  enlightened  education, 
should  not  be  crowned  with  success,  I confess  that  I do  not  see  how  the  Commissioners  could  have  arrived  at 
any  other  conclusion. 

“ I have,  <fec., 

“(Signed),  Carlisle.” 


“ Office  of  National  Education,  March  24,  1862. 

“May  it  please  your  Excellency, — Wehave  had  the  honour  oflaying  before  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  the  memorial  addressed  to  your  Excellency  by  the  bishop  and  eighty -seven  of  the  clergy,  and  by  Viscount 
Masserene  and  Eerrard,  and  119  laymen  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  resident  in  the  united 
diocese  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  praying  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  as  regards  the  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  not  be  enforced  to  prevent  the  manager  or  teacher  of  any  school  from  making  such  reference 
to  the  Word  of  God  as  occasions  may  demand  during  the  hours  of  general  instruction,  provided  that,  under  the 
appearance  of  exercising  this  right  no  religious  teaching  of  a denominational  character  be  introduced. 

“We  are  now  directed  to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that,  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  the  National  system  as  much -as  possible,  the  Commissioners  cannot  approve  of  the  modification  of  the  rule 
with  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  proposed  by  the  memorialists,  the  Commissioners  being  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  such  modification  would  he  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  National  system  of 
education, 

“ The  Commissioners  further  direct  us  to  state,  that  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  the  managers  of  National 
schools  have  full  liberty  to  set  apart  a sufficient  portion  of  each  day  for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
for  other  religious  exercises,  as  prayer  and  catechetical  instruction ; and  that  during  such  time  it  is  quite  com- 
petent for  the  conductors  of  schools  to  use  all  such  means  of  moral  and  religious  admonitions  as  may  seem  to 
them  good  for  the  direction  or  correction  of  the  children  attending  their  schools,  provided  only,  that  no  means, 
direct  or  indirect,  be  used  to  induce  children  to  attend  at  such  time  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents  and 
guardians. 

“We  return  the  memorial. 


“We  have,  &c., 

“ (Signed),  Maurice  Cross,  ] 

James  Kelly,  j 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  k.g., 

Lord  Lieutenant  General,  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland." 
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1862.  “Tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“ The  Palace,  Holywood,  March  27th. 

“ My  dear  Lord, — Whilst  I beg  to  thank  your  Excellency  for  the  kind  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  you  have 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  which  I had  the  honour,  in  company  with  a deputation  from  my 
united  diocese,  to  present  to  you  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  I must,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  part  of 
the  memorialists,  draw  your  attention  to  an  error  into  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have 
fallen.  We  did  not  seek  any  modification  of  their  rule  with  regard  to  the  ‘reading  of  the  Scriptures’  durum 
the  hours  of  general  instruction,  but  simply  permission  to  make  such  reference  to  the  Word  of  God  as  occasion 
might  demand.  Your  Excellency  will  perceive  the  marked  distinction  existing  between  the  reading  of  Scripture 
during  ordinary  school  hours,  and  the  occasional  reference  to  the  same  in  the  exercise  of  what  we  hope  will  be 
considered  a just  right  in  imparting  that  ‘ combined  literary  and  moral ' instruction  which  is  required  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board.  Under  these  circumstances,  I trust  I am  justified,  on  the  part  of  the  memorialists  in 
requesting  your  Excellency  to  refer  the  memorial  and  its  accompanying  statement  to  the  Commissioners  for 
their  reconsideration. 

“ I have,  &c., 

“ (Signed),  Robert  Down  and  Connor." 


although  the 
Scripture 
extracts  are 
used  in  the 
ordinary 
instruction. 


and  a Head 
Inspector 
examines  in 
Scripture. 


“ His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

“Dublin  Castle,  April  16,  1862. 

“ My  dear  Lord, — I have  received  an  intimation  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  that  the 
reconsideration  of  the  proposal  made  by  the  deputation  from  the  clergy  of  your  diocese,  to  which  you  invited 
them,  has  not  led  them  to  think  that  they  can  see  their  way  to  any  alteration  in  the  present  practice. 

“ Believe  me,  &c., 

“ (Signed),  Carlisle.” 

This  refusal  of  permission  to  refer  to  the  Scriptures  during  general  instruction,  as 
involving  the  subversion  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  National  system,  is 
remarkable,  because  the  Board  still  published  four  volumes  of  Scripture  extracts  with 
notes,  which  were  designed,  though  not  required,  to  be  read  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
school  business ; and  because  even  their  ordinary  reading  books  comprise  considerable 
portions  of  Scripture. 

Dean  BLoare  proves1  that  by  means  of  the  books  Scriptural  knowledge  is  really 
acquired : — 

“ I have  heard  the  children  examined  very  fully  iu  the  reading  lessons  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books 
in  the  presence  of  those  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  by  a Roman  Catholic  examiner,  the  very  intelligent  Head 
Inspector,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  he  examined  the  children  so  minutely  iu  the  lessons  on  Scripture  History  in 
the  school,  that  some  of  the  friends  of  the  school,  who  were  not  aware  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  thought 
him  a very  indiscreet  Protestant  Inspector,  who  was  going  on  very  dangerous  ground.  IIo  said  hofore  he 
began,  ‘I  see  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergymen  present,  and  I am  anxious  to  examine  those  children 
in  the  outlines  of  Scripture  History,  in  order  to  show  to  all  here,  and  those  clergymen  particularly,  that  they 
do  acquire  a considerable  amount  of  Scripture  knowledge  in  these  schools  by  those  books.’  Accordingly,  lie 
examined  them  not  only  in  the  history  about  the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  the  call  of 
Abraham,  and  so  on,  but  he  asked  them  the  distinction  between  the  moral  law  and  the  ceremonial  law;  the 
purpose  of  Christ’s  coming  into  the  world,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  it.  It  was  as  interesting  a Scripture 
examination  as  I ever  happened  to  hear  in  any  school,  with  the  most  intelligent  answering  I remember  over  to 
have  heard. 


pupu-teadiers*3  ^ the  same  year  (1862),  the  Board  began  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  of 
in  conrent  the  best  convent  schools  in  training  pupil-teachers.  The  experiment  was  first 

* 00  3'  sanctioned  in  the  Dublin  King’s  Inn-street  National  school,  as  shown  in  a return2  to  the 

House  of  Commons. 


“Copy  of  Minutes  os  to  Appointment  of  Paid  Monitors  and  Pupil  Teachers  in  National  Schools. 

“Board,  July  24,  1846. 

; ^ p”m,s‘ of  CoIIeg6' * *•“ Ht,toea- 

Sf  Se“etepr  ““ier  the  notice  of  tile  Commissioners,  the  arrangements  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  plan  already  sanctioned  for  the  payment  of  monitors  in  each  distnet 

“ Tliat  the  number  of  paid  monitors  be  limited  to  two  males  and  one  female  in  each  district,  to  be 

recommended  by  the  superintendents  ; that  the  payment  be  at  the  rate  of  £4  for  the  first  near,  £5  for  the  second 
year,  £6  for  the  thud,  and  £7  for  the  fourth ; to  be  paid  half-yearly,  upon  a satisfactory  report  being  received 
ae^mb°er“erimt“d  “”“UCt  °f  “*dl  Tt»  arrangement  to  commence  from  the  30th 

“ “*  f°rai  “ *•  from  the  tenth 

“‘We  propose,  should  our  means  be  adequate  to  the  purpose,  to  have  in  future  a certain  number  of  paid 
momtors  m some  of  our  best  schools,  and  that  they  shotld  be  educated  for  the  office  of  teaching.  We  intend 
that  they  should  be  selected  by  the  local  superintendent,  and  rvhen  of  a suitable  age  that  they  should  he  received 

ho»"  „ STIa^S  T“  ' fr°m  16  E“‘  *°  as  opportunities  offer.  W. 

hope  in  thus  yaj,  -without  any  considerable  increase  of  expense,  to  provide  gradually  a supply  of  teaoheis  of 

c“E^d“htomtey.’  h“  *dd  ”‘°St  tes^aaiiy  to  the  benefits  whichthe  National  spools  are  already 


1 Lords’  Committee,  1864,  q.  6,276. 


2 Paper  430  (1864.) 
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“ 1116  1345,  applied  to  all  classes  of  schools ; and  of  the  number  of  monitors  originally  appointed 

some -were  appointed  to  convent  and  monastic  schools.  11  ’ 


“Board,  1 August,  1862. 

“Pieseot:— Eev.  Dr.  Henry,  Presbyterian ; Eight  Hon.  the  lord  Chancellor,  E.  C. : James  Gibson  eso 
Presbyterian  ; Eight  Hon.  the  Attorney-General,  E.  C. ; the  Solicitor-General,  E.  C. ; Laurence  Waldron  eso 
M.P.,  E.  C. ; John  0 Hagan,  esq.,  R.  C. ; Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,  E.  C.  H 

“ Brought  up  report  of  sub-committee  of  the  31st  July,  18G2.  Extract  from  report  as  follows 
“King’s  Inn-street  Female  (Convent)  National  School.  Recommended,  that  the  head  and  district  Inspector 
be  at  hberty  to  select  from  amongst  the  monitresses,  two  young  persons  to  serve  as  pupil  teachers,  at  a 
salary  ot  £10  a year  each. 

“ Ordered,  That  this  report  be  confirmed.” 


The  example  was  soon  followed  in  the  Dublin  Baggotstreef?National  School,  and  a 
return  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case  was  likewise  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  1 
A. — Letter  from  Mrs.  M.  M.  Norris,  Superioress  of  Baggot-street  Convent. 

“(Roll  No.  2018). 

“ Baggot-street  National  School,  1 September,  1862. 

“ Gentlemen,— I beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  the  average  attendance  of  our  schools  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  organization  with  respect  to  our  monitresses.  We  have  had  an  average  attendance  for  the 
year  of  751,  and  for  each  of  the  last  three  months — June  910,  July  934,  August  928. 

“ For  the  instruction  of  such  a number,  we  require  a large  staff  of  monitresses;  our  present  number  is  only 
eighteen,  four  of  whom  are  juniors.  It  would,  we  presume,  be  easily  perceived,  that  so  small  a staff  of  monitresses 
is  quite  inadequate  to  our  wants.  Mr.  Lentaigne,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  a few  days  ago  informed  us  that 
the  Board  had  granted  four  pupil-teachers,  at  £20  a year  each,  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity  school  at  Kind’s  Inn- 
street,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  our  claims  will  recommend  us  to  at  least  an  equal  share  of  the  Board’s 
favour. 

“We  have  four  senior  monitresses  in  their  fourth  year,  whom  we  can  strongly  recommend  for  the  office  of 
pupil-teacher;  but  we  are  prepared  to  place  their  selection  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspectors.  Besides  the 
appointment  of  four  pupil-teachers,  we  would  hope  that  the  Commissioners  would  extend  the  number  of  senior 
monitresses  to  twenty,  and  of  juniors  to  six. 

“We  believe  we  are  not  deceiving  ourselves  in  the  conviction,  that  the  Board  will  not  rank  us  amongst  the 
least  deserving  of  then-  conventual  and  faithful  clients,  ‘ The  Sisters  of  Mercy.’ 

“ Believe  me,  &c., 

“ (Signed),  M.  M.  Norri8." 


B. — Copy  of  the  Order  of  the  Board  of  National  Education,  made  on  the  foregoing  Letter,  and  bearing 

date  the  5th  September,  1862.  ° ’ Bassot-street, 

“B.  0.  5-9,  18C2.  06 


“ Ordered, — That  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  be  authorized  to  select  from  the  senior  monitresses  of  the 
school  four  young  persons  to  serve  as  pupil-teachers,  at  the  rate  of  £20  per  annum  each,  from  the  1st  September, 

“ That  the  monitorial  staff  of  the  school  shall  for  the  present  consist  of — 

“(a.)  Four  pupil-teachers. 

“ (b.)  Eighteen  senior  monitresses. 

“ (c.)  Four  junior  monitresses. 

“ The  eight  vacancies  consequent  on  the  above  arrangement  in  the  class  of  senior  monitresses  are  to  be  filled 
up^ftt  once  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  and  those  appointments  are  to  date  from  the  15th  September, 


One  pupil-teacher  seems  to  have  been  appointed  about  the  same  time  for  service  in 
the  Dublin  George’s-hill  National  school.  The  results  were  considered  so  satisfactory  as  and  GoorgeV 
to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a new  class  of  candidate  teachers,  called  first-class  monitors,  ^ 
and  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  rule  regarding  them  : — 

“ Tn  the  case  of  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools,  the  Commissioners  are  prepared  to  appoint  young 
persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first-class  monitors,  with  a rate  of  salary  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  paid  B,„i  . 

monitors  of  the  above  grades."  1 yUie  J 


A Parliamentary  return  already  quoted  shows  : — 

“Total  Amount  paid  to  Convent  and  Monastic  Schools,  for  the  Years  ended  31  December,  1860  1861 
1862,  and  1863. 


— 

AityAt-, 

Number 
of  Schools  | 

' -■  Grants  to 

Amount  pa.d,  as  per  headings.  Convent 

In  Premiums  ^ 
and  Gratuities. 

On  Aooount  of 
Avorago 
Attendance. 

For  Industrial 
Instruction. 

Salaries  to 
Monitors. 

schools. 

Total. 

Paid  for  the  year  1860,  . 
„ „ 1861,  . 

„ „ 1862,  . 

„ „ 1863,  . 

25,571 

27,377 

28.00S 

30,406 

124 

128 

129 

134 

£ a.  d. 
824  5 0 
521  5 0 
577  5 0 
785  5 0 

£ a.  d. 
5,199  12  1 
5,588  4 11 
5,715  12  11 
6,181  5 4 

£ a.  d.  1 
301  0 0 i 
301  1 8 
351  11  8 
434  8 4 

£ a.  d. 
2,219  9 8 
2,891  6 8 
3,499  3 7 
4,459  0 1 

£ a.  d. 
8,044  6 9 
9,301  18  3 
10,143  13  2 
11,859  18  9 

Not*.— Tho  payments  for  industrial  instruction  are  made  to  Lay  Toachara,  with  eioeptioa  of  these  Schools. 
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1863. 


and  to  all 
schools  deno- 
minationally 
distinguished. 


Presbyterians 
protest  against 
lirst-clnss 
monitors. 


Protest  of 

General 

Assembly. 


Whence  it  appears  that  the  amount  per  pupil  in  daily  average  attendance  at  convent 
and  monastic  schools  during  1863,  as  paid  by  the  Board,  amounted  to  about  7s.  9 ^d. 
Another  return  shows  the  general  rate  for  the  same  year  denominationally : 1 


« Return  * of  Amount  per  Pupil,  in  Daily  Average  Attendance  during  the  Year  1863,  paid  i: 
Salaries,  Gratuities,  Premiums,  &c.,  of  all  Descriptions : — 


(A.)  In  Schools  under  Managers  who  are  Members  of  the  Established  Church. 

(B.)  Ditto  ditto  ditto  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(C.)  Ditto  ditto  ditto  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  ^ 

(D.)  Ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


of  the  Dissenting  and  other  Churches.’ 


Salaries. 

’aid : f 

(A.)  In  schools  under  Established  Church  management,  . 16  1^ 

(B.)  In  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  Church  management,  . 13  5 
(C.)  In  schools  under  Presbyterian  Church  management,  . 15  7| 

(D.)  In  schools  under  Dissenting  and  other  Church  management,  13  If 

N.B. Prom  this  return  are  excluded  all  schools  under  official  and  united  management.” 


d. 

5* 

3 


Against  the  appointment  of  first-class  monitors  in  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient 
schools,  the  General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians  in  Ireland  presented  a protest  in  the 
interests  of  the  model  schools  of  the  Board,  “ as  presenting^  an  illustration  of  the  practi- 
cability and  value  of  united  education.”  This  protest  originated  mainly  from  a circular 
which  the  Commissioners  had  issued  on  November  20,  1863,  to  the  Inspectors, 
announcing  their  intention  to  reduce  the  staff  of  the  district  model  schools.  The 
correspondence  thereon  will  be  found  among  the  Returns  from  the  National  Board.  The 
protest  is  as  follows  : — 1 


“ At  Belfast,  the  8th  day  of  December,  1863,  on  which  day  the  Assembly’s  Elementary  Education 
Committee,  constituted  as  above,  met — the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  Moderator  of  Assembly  in  the  chair — inter  alia, 

“ The  attention  of  the  Committee  having  been  directed  to  a recent  regulation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  grant  to  * a few  very  huge  and  highly  efficient  schools’  the  privilege 
of  having  pupil-teachers — a privilege  hitherto  enjoyed  only  by  model  schools — it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that  this  Committee  feel  called  upon  to  protest  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  proposed  new  regulation,  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

“ 1.  Because,  regarding  the  model  schools  of  the  Board,  established  at  much  expense  by  the  Government, 
as  a great  boon  to  the  country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  excellent  instruction  they  afford  to  all  classes 
of  the  people,  but  chiefly  as  presenting  an  illustration  of  the  practicability  and  value  of  united  education, 
they  view  until  alarm  any  movement  that  would  impair  their  efficiency,  or  tend  to  draw  away  children  from 
them. 

“ 2.  Because  the  declared  objects  of  model  schools  [see  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners],  being  ‘ to  pro- 
mote united  education,  to  exliibit  the  most  approved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  train 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher,’  the  Committee  believe  that  there  arc  no  other  schools  in  the  country  in 
which  these  objects  can  be  so  effectually  secured  ; that,  consequently,  none  should  be  brought  into  competition 
with  them,  and  that  the  practical  tendency  of  the  proposed  change  must  he  to  defeat  each  and  all  of  these 
objects. 

“ 3.  Because,  as  a matter  of  public  notoriety,  the  model  schools  of  the  Board  being  objects  of  bitter  hatred 
to  those  who  ore  openly  or  secretly  enemies  of  united  education,  and  rival  schools  having  been  set  up,  or 
being  about  to  be  set  up,  in  opposition  to  them,  and  with  the  declared  design  of  drawing  away  their  pupils,  it 
is  contrary  to  a sound  educational  policy  to  adopt  any  regulation  that  will  tend  to  encourage  these  rival  semi- 
naries, as  well  as  an  infringement  of  the  constitution  and  principles  of  the  national  system,  and  of  the  former 
practice  of  the  Board. 

“ 4.  Because  the  principal  schools  that  would  obtain  pupil-teachers  under  the  proposed  regulation,  namely, 
the  convent  schools  are  unfitted  to  he  training  institutions,  not  only  on  account  of  their-  sectarian  character  and 
aspects,  hut  also  because  the  teachers  of  these  schools,  having  received  no  training  themselves,  and  being  exempted 
from  the  examinations  which  ordinary  national  school-teachers  undergo,  are  incompetent  to  the  task  of  training 
others. 

“5.  Because  the  Committee  regard  the  proposed  change  as  a decided  step  toward  the  introduction  of  a purely 
denominational  system ; and  in  the  language  of  the  resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly  under  which  they  act,  the 
Committee  ‘ deprecate  all  attempts  to  obtain  separate  grants  for  educational  purposes  as  calculated  to  break  up  the 
system  of  united  education,  and  to  deprive  the  children  of  Presbyterian  parents,  residing  in  districts  in  which 
they  form  a small  minority,  of  all  education,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  except  on  terms  opposed  to  conscientious 
conviction.’ 

“ Resolved  further,  ‘That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  he  transmitted  to  the  heads  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  that  a deputation  be  now  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Irish 
Government,  and,  if  needs  be,  on  members  of  Parliament,,  with  a view  to  prevent  the  sanction  of  the  proposed 
regulation.’ 

“ (Signed)  John  Rogers, 

“ Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.” 


It -will  be  remembered -that,  in.  1835,..at  the  junction  of  the  Presbyterians  with  the 
Board,  the  concessions  then  made  to' their  claims  were  justified  by  the  Commissioners 

1 House  of  Commons’  Paper  390  (1864).  2 House  of  Commons’  Paper  285  (1864). 
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upon  the  ground  that  “schools  connected  with  Presbyterian  Meeting-houses  appear  to  i8S4 
stand  upon  the  same  principle  as  schools  connected  with  communities  of  the  Roman  — 
Catholic  persuasion,  and  to  these  they  had  from  the  commencement  of  their  labours 
granted  aid,  having  first  communicated  with  His  late  Majesty’s  Government  upon  the 
subject,  and  being  sanctioned  by  it  in  doing  so.”  The  three  Presbyterian  Commissioners 
in  1863  opposed  the  institution  of  first-class  monitors,  and  the  protest  of  the  Presby- 
terian Assembly  was  supported  by  memorials  from  the  Ulster  National  Education 
Association,  and  from  the  Londonderry  Branches  of  the  same  Association,  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  called  upon  the  Board  for  an  explanation.  A Parliamentary 
paper1  gives  all  the  documents  : — 

“ Letter  from  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“ Dublin  Castle,  25  January,  1864. 

“ Dear  Mr.  Macdonnell,— A deputation,  composed  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  some  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men of  eminence,  and  other  gentlemen  of  standing  and  respectability,  have  recently  waited  upon  me,  and  placed 
in  my  hands  the  resolutions  which  I enclose. 

“ 1 a,s0  enclose  a memorial  from  the  Londonderry  branch  of  the  same  Ulster  National  Education  Association. 

“ I have  received  private  letters  to  the  same  effect  from  persons  entitled  to  much  deference ; but  their  views, 
as  well  as  those  stated  by  the  deputation,  during  our  interview,  may  be  sufficiently  gathered  from  the  contents 
of  the  two  documents  enclosed. 

“ R wil1  appear  that  the  apprehensions  thus  widely  excited,  are  mainly  founded  upon  the  10th  paragraph  of 
the  rules  and  regulations,  printed  in  1863,  fifth  part,  under  the  head  of  paid  monitors,  page  17. 

“ It  was  also  alleged  that  the  addition  of  monasteries  to  the  heading  ‘Schools  connected  with  convents,’  (page 
18)  was  an  innovation.  a 

“ It  is  obvious,  from  the  character  of  the  persons  who  have  made  such  representations,  as  well  as  of  the 
representations  themselves,  that  I must  wish  to  be  put  fully  in  possession  of  any  observations  which  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  may  think  it  right  to  supply  on  the  subject. 


Lord  Carlisle 
calls  for 
explanation. 


“ I have,  &c. 

“ (Signed)  Carlisle.” 

“ 1. — Memorial  from  the  Ulster  National  Association,  Belfast. — Ulster  National  Education 
Association. 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  k.g.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

“ Ulster  Chambers,  Belfast,  8th  January,  1864. 

“ May  it  please  your  Excellency, — We  have  the  honour,  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ulster  National  uis'ter'mI  °f 
Education  Association,  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  following  Resolutions,  unanimously  adopted  at  a Association, 
meeting  held  here  the  7th  instant. 

“ ‘ The  Committee  of  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association  having  been  specially  convened  to  consider 
what  action  they  should  take  in  consequence  of  certain  alterations  made  by  the  National  Board  in  the  rules 
regarding  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitors,  after  very  full  and  mature  deliberation,  unanimously  resolved : 

“ ‘ 1st.  That  the  Model  Schools,  as  training  schools  for  teachers,  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  have 
preserved  and  exhibited  to  the  country  more  thorough  examples  of  the  working  the  advantages  of  the  sys- 
tem of  united  education  than  any  other  department  of  the  National  school  system  has  done. 

“ ‘ 2nd.  That  to  extend  to  any  National  schools  under  private  patronage  the  privileges  of  model  schools,  by 
constituting  them  training  schools  for  teachers,  is  virtually  to  encourage  establishments  as  rivals  to  those 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  and  so  provide  a class  of  teachers  trained  under  the  denominational  system, 
thereby  in  so  far  subverting  the  great  principle  on  which  the  National  system  is  based. 

“ ‘ 3rd.  That  the  recognition,  in  any  sense,  of  the  necessity  or  the  propriety  of  training  teachers  in  National 
schools  under  private  patronage,  involves  the  principle  of  separate  training  for  children,  is  fatal  to  the  plan  of 
united  education,  will  unquestionably  be  used  as  an  argument  by  the  opponents  of  the  National  system  for  its 
subversion,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  resisted  by  every  legitimate  means. 

“ ‘ 4th.  That,  impressed  with  the  grave  character  of  the  changes  referred  to,  and  seriously  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  an  element  that  seems  to  be  fatal  to  the  veiy  existence  of  the  principle  of  united  education,  the 
Committee  resolve  to  submit  these  views  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  to  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  most  earnestly  entreat  Her  Majesty’s  representatives  not  to 
sanction  these  intended  changes,  but  to  maintain  intact  the  great  principle  on  which  the  National  system  of 
education  for  Ireland  is  based.’ 

“We  are  further  to  state  that  a deputation  has  been  appointed  to  wait  upon  yom’  Excellency,  more  fully  to 
explain  the  views  of  the  Association  as  set  forth  in  the  above  resolutions ; and  we  are  directed  respectfully  to 
request  an  interview  on  as  early  a day  as  your  Excellency  can  fix  for  that  purpose. 

“ The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  will  form  the  deputation : — 

“The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor;  the  Mayor  of  Belfast;  William  Coates,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county  Antrim;  Thomas  McClure,  J.P.,  High  Sheriff  of  the  county  Down;  John  F.  Ferguson,  d.l.  ; William 
Kirk,  d.l.  ; Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  Rev.  Dr.  Reichel,  Rev.  J.  Macnaughtan,  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter,  Rev.  Professor 
Gibson,  Rev.  Mr.  McKay,  Thomas  Sinclair,  j.p.,  William  Bottomley,  Robert  M.  Wilson,  J oseph  J.  Murphy, 

William  Mullar,  Rev.  H.  Smythe,  James  Hamilton. 

“We  are,  &c., 

“ (Signed)  George  C.  Smythe,  Vicar  of  Cammoney,  1 „ a „ 

' ' Jams  { Hoa.  Sets. 

1 House  of  Commons’  paper,  157  (1864). 
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1864.  “ 2. — Memorial  from  the  Londonderry  Branches  of  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association. 

MemoriaT of  “To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant-General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

Branches"17  “ The  Memorial  of  the  Committee  of  the  Londonderry  Branch  of  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association 

“ Humbly  sheweth — That  in  the  year  1S60  a large  and  most  influential  meeting  was  held  in  tire  city  of 
Londonderry,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a Branch  Association  of  the  Ulster  National  Education  Association 
in  support  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  National  system,  at  that  time  attacked  from  opposite  and 
influential  quarters. 

“ That  memorialists  were  appointed  a committee  to  cany  out  the  objects  of  the  association. 

“ That  one  of  these  objects  is  to  resist  the  grant  of  any  concessions  which  would  encroach  upon  tire  unsectarhui 
basis  of  the  National  system,  or  have  a tendency  to  introduce  deirominational  grants. 

“ That  memorialists  are  informed  that  a change  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  made  in  their  rules  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  which,  while  wholly  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  as  regards  other 
schools,  would,  in  memorialists’  opinion,  have  in  their  effect  upon  convent  schools  a direct  tendency  to  make 
the  Commissioners,  to  a great  extent,  the  fosterers  and  encouragers  of  sectarian  and  denominational  education 
and  would  be  in  several  respects  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  National  system. 

“ That  memorialists  would  remind  jrour  Excellency  that  the  rules  relating  to  convent  schools,  as  originally 
framed,  limited  the  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  such  schools  to  a capitation  allowance  regulated  by  the  average 
number  of  children  in  daily  attendance ; and,  while  permitting  the  members  of  the  community  themselves  to 
discharge  the  office  of  teacher,  expressly  stated  that  tlie  salaries  of  any  assistants  they  might  see  fit  to  employ 
should  be  defrayed  by  the  community. 

“ That  for  a considerable  time  past,  in  contravention  of  these  rules,  large  sums  have  been  allocated  by  the 
Board  to  the  payment  of  monitors  and  other  teacher's  in  convent  schools. 

“ That  it  is  now  proposed,  not  only  formally  to  declare  such  schools  to  be  entitled  to  the  services  of  paid 
monitors,  but  to  provide  them,  when  very  large  and  efficiently  conducted,  with  pupil  teachers  paid  from  the 
funds  of  the  Board — thus  placing  them  on  the  same  level  with  those  schools  in  which  the  National  system  is 
fully  earned  out,  and  making  them  in  effect  substitutes  as  preliminary  places  of  training  for  the  model  schools 
founded  and  conducted  by  the  Board. 

“ That  memorialists  cannot  but  deprecate  in  the  strongest  manner  these  farther  concessions  about  to  be  made 
to  convent  schools  as  being  at  once  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  directly  tending  to  imperil  the  existence  of 
the  National  system. 

“ That  memorialists  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  for  the  following  reasons,  which  they  beg  respectfully  to 
submit  to  your  Excellency : — 

“ 1.  Because  any  chauge  of  the  rules  of  the  National  system  in  a direction  opposed  to  its  fundamental 
principles,  is  not  only  a breach  of  faith  with  the  community  at  huge,  but,  being  calculated  to  keep  the  public 
mind  in  a state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  farther  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  same  direction,  creates  a distrust 
and  want  of  confidence  in  the  system  and  its  administrator's,  which  would  prevent  many  persons  from 
connecting  themselves  with  it,  and  which  may  not  improbably  lead  to  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  many  who 
have  hitherto  been  its  firm  supporters. 

“ 2.  Because  conventual  and  monastic  schools  being  practically  exclusive  and  denominatiorud,  and  consequently 
an  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  National  system,  their  farther  increase  is  not  desirable.  It  is,  therefore,  in 
memorialists’  opinion,  most  unwise  to  oiler  them  such  advantages  as  tend  directly  to  their  increased  establish- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  thus  to  the  extension,  by  means  of  the  National  system  itself  of  another 
system  at  variance  with  its  principles  and  objects— a result  which  seems  certain  to  arise  from  tlie  grant  to 
convent  schools  of  capitation  allowance,  free  stock,  premiums  for  extras,  paid  monitors,  industrial  teachers, 
pupil  teachers,  he. 

“ 3.  Because  where  such  schools  are  established  they  are  used,  as  your  Excellency  may  by  inquiry  find,  to 
draw  away  the.  pupils  from  other  schools  in  which  the  system  of  the  Board  is  honestly  conducted,  thus  leading 
to  the  impoverishment  or  entire  closing  up  of  these  latter  schools. 

“ 4.  Because  from  the  hostility  exhibited  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  and  clergy  towards  the  training 
and  model  schools  of  the  Board,  and  then-  openly  expressed  wish  to  get  the  training  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
into  their  own  hands,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  use  tire  conventual  and 
monastic  schools  as  training  schools— an  object  which  the  grant  of  allowances  for  pupil  teachers  would  greatly 
facilitate. 

“ 5 ■ Because  the  favour  already  shown  to  convent  schools  having  excited  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  some 
to  whom  similar  indulgence  has  been  denied,  any  extension  of  exceptional  privileges  must  increase  such  feelings, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  successfully,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice,  used  as  an  argument  against  the  National 
system  by  many  of  its  opponents. 

“ 6.  In  fine,  memorialists  object  to  the  proposed  alterations,  because  not  only  would  they  continue  and 
greatly  extend  a system  based  upon  principles  inconsistent  with  those  of  the  National  system,  but  they  are  of 
a nature  to  support  and  strengthen  schools  which  are  openly  and  without  disguise  used  for  the  overthrow  of 
others  founded  by  the  National  Board,  and  in  which  its  rules  and  regulations  ax-e  bona  fide  carried  out. 

“ Memorialists,  therefore,  in  assuring  your  Excellency  of  their  firm  attachment  to  the  great  principles  upon 
which  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland  was  based,  and  of  then-  desire  to  see  it  conducted  impartially 
and  without  special  favour  to  any  one  sect  or  party  more  than  another,  cannot  conceal  from  yoxu-  Excellency 
then-  persuasion  that  the  changes  to  which  they  have  referred  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  existence  of  the 
system ; and  they  therefore  earnestly  entreat  your  Excellency  to  use  the  power  and  influence  belonging  to  your 
high  office  to  prevent  any  encroachment  upon  those  rules  of  the  Education  Commissioners,  on  the  faith  of 
which  memorialists  connected  themselves  with  the  Board,  in  the  full  belief  that  its  fundamental  principles 
would  be  steadfastly  and  in  good  faith  maintained. 

“And  your  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

“ Signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  committee, 

“ W illiam  M'Clure,  Minister,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Londonderry ; 

“ W.  Edwards,  a.m.,  Rector  of  Clonleigh ; 

“ Alex.  Lindsay,  Mayor  of  Derry ; 

“Londonderry,  12  January,  1864.” 


Secretaries. 
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“ IY.— Copies  of  the  Replies  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Resolutions  and  Memorials. 

"Letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
“ (B.  O.  5-2-64.) 

“ Office  of  National  Education,  6 February,  1864. 

“ My  Lord  —Your  Excellency’s  communication  of  the  23rd  ult.,  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  National  Education  at  the  meeting  yesterday, 

“ Yre  have  now  the  honour  to  transmit,  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  consideration  of  your 
Excellency,  a paper  drawn  up  by  them  in  explanation  of  the  matter  referred  to  in  the  communication  of  the 
23rd  ult. 

“ We.  are  directed  to  add  that,  though  the  Londonderry  memorial  alone  is  explicitly  referred  to,  the  Commis- 
sioners hope  that  your  Excellency  will  find  in  the  explanatory  document,  an  answer  'to  all  the  allegations  con- 
tamed  in  the  Belfast  memorial. 

“ We  have,  &c. 

“ (Signed)  James  Kelly,  1 

“ To  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  William  M'Creedy  ( becretaries- 

*fcc.  <fcc.  &c.  ’ 

Dublin  Castle.” 


“ Explanatory  Paper. 

“ The  Londonderry  memorial  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration  on  accoimt  of  the  character  of  the  'mntle- 
lnen  who  concurred  in  it,  but  it  is  framed  in  veiy  strange  ignorance  of  the  matters  witli  which  it  is-conversant. 
Ihe  most  satisfactory  answer  to  it  will  be  found  in  a short  account  of  the  progress  of  convent  and  ordinary 
schools,  and  of  the  me  and  progress  of  the  monitorial  system.  J 

“ 1x1  1825>  lst  Report,  page  88,  the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Education  in  Ireland  pro- 
nounced a highly  favourable  opinion  on  the  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  convent  schools,  although  they  were  of 
opinion  that  from  the  manner  in  which  religious  instruction  and  secular  instruction  were  earned  on  too-ether  they 
were  not  well  constituted  for  any  system  of  united  instruction.  Still  it  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Dr 
Boy  ton,  before  the  Lords’  Committee  of  1837,  page  1271,  that  the  Kildare-place  Society  gave  assistance  to 
monks  and  nuns  schools,  by  grants  of  books  and  school  requisites,  and  that  they  did  not  consider  such  <rants 
to  involve  any  violation  of  their  rules.  ° 

“ When,  therefore,  the  National  Board  of  Education  was  established,  it  necessarily  took  into  consideration 
the  question  whether  it  was  proper  to  admit  convent  schools  to  a participation  in  its  giants,  provided  that  they 
should  agree  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  Board.  J 

“On  consulting  Lord  Derby,  then  Mi-.  Stanley,  the  Report  of  1825  having  been  fully  considered  on  the 
occasion,  the  question  was  unanimously  resolved  in  the  affirmative  (see  Commissioners'  Report,  1836  and  Re- 
port of  Commons  Inquiry,  1837,  question  672).  Several  schools  conducted  by  monks  and  by  nuns,  were  at 
once  received  into  connexion  -witli  the  Board,  and  it  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of 
~®  House  of  Commons  in  1837,  that  there  were  then  1,200  schools  receiving  assistance  from  the  Commissioners, 
of  which  26  were  conducted  by  nuns  and  18  by  monks.  Thus  the  proportion  of  schools  under  the  management 
of  religious  communities,  compared  with  the  entire  number  of  schools,  was  as  one  in  27.  The  number  of  schools 
now  assisted  by  the  Board  is  6,200,  of  which  only  133  (or  1 in  46)  are  under  the  management  of  religious 

“The  evidence  given  before  the  same  committee  by  Mr.  Kelly,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  now 
the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  in  answer  to  questions  2697  and  following  numbers,  proves  that  convent 
schools  were  then  entitled  to  equal  assistance  from  the  Commissioners  with  other  schools,  and  the  appendices 
show  that  they  then  received  every  kind  of  assistance  that  was  given  to  any  other  schools. 

“ R appears  that  even  grants  for  building  and  fitting  up  school-houses  were  mode  to  them.  Eleven  building 
grants,  and  twenty-nine  fitting  up  grants  were  altogether  made  to  monks’  and  nuns’  schools.  Ten  of  the  buileb 
mg  grants  were  made  before  the  year  1835  ( see  list  attached  with  date  of  Board’s  order  makin"  the  grant  in 
each  case).  6 

“ In  the  early  years  of  the  National  system,  the  salary  was  awarded  to  schools  of  all  kinds,  on  the  same 
system  and  at  the  same  rate,  viz.,  at  the  rate  of  .£10  for  every  hundred  pupils,  according  to  the  numbers  that 
were  expected  to  attend. 

“ It  is  here  necessary  to  notice  an  inaccuracy  in  the  memorial.  It  states  1 that  the  rules  relating  to  convent 
schools,  as  originally  framed,  limited  the  amount  of  salary  awarded  to  such  schools  to  a capitation  allowance, 
regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily  attendance.’  The  above  paragraph  seems  to  imply  that 
the  capitation  allowance  originally  applied  to  convent  schools  only,  whereas  the  same  principle  was  originally 
applied  to  all  schools  alike.  Next,  it  states  that  the  capitation  allowance  was  regulated  by  the  average  number 
of  children  in  daily  attendance.  This  was  not  the  case,  the  capitation  allowance  was  originally  regulated  by  the 
number  of  children  expected  to  attend.  The  Commissioners  and  the  patrons  of  schools  did  not  then  appear  to 
have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  great  difference  that  must  exist  between  the  numbers  on  the  rolls,  and 
the  numbers  in  average  daily  attendance,  in  all  schools  in  which  the  education  given  is  nearly  gratuitous 
When  experience  proved  to  them  how  great  this  difference  always  must  be,  they  determined,  in  future,  to  regu- 
late the  capitation  allowance  by  the  average  daily  attendance.  ° 

“ As  this  change  was  found  to  reduce  considerably  the  allowance  which  had  been  promised  to  the  convent 
schools,  the  Commissioners,  of  the  day  felt  themselves  obliged,  injustice,  to  increase  the  capitation  grant.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  in  1850  the  capitation  grant  was  raised  to  £15  for  every  hundred  pupils  in  average 
attendance  ; and  again,  in  1851,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  original  Commissioners,  bein*  stilfa 
member  of  the  Board,  it  was  further  increased  to  £20  for  every  hundred  in  average  daily  attendance  at  which 
rate  it  has  since  remained. 

“ This  increase  was  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  is  usually  more  than  double 
the  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  and,  therefore,  it  is  doubtful  whether  in  reality  the  convent  schools 
now  receive  more  than  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  rules  that  existed  up  to  1837. 

“ A far  different  course  was  in  the  meantime  pursued  with  regard  to  ordinary  schools.  The  Commissioners 
adopted  a system  of  classifying  the  teachers  according  to  their  merits,  and  of  paying  them  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  classifications  ; and,  in  order  to  encourage  exertion  and  reward  merit,  and  to  induce  it  to  enter  and 
remam  m the  service  of  the  State,  the  rate  of  payment  for  teachers  of  every  class  has  been  repeatedly  augmented. 

ne  Appendix,  No.  2,  contains  the  original,  and  the  present,  and  the  intermediate  scales  of  payment.  The 
resuit  (see  Appendix,  No  3)  is  that  the  sums  paid  to  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  in  ordinaiy  National  schools 
three  times  as  great  as  the  capitation  grant  made  for  the  same  purpose  in  convent  schools. 


1864. 


Reply 


and  explana- 
tion of  Com- 
missioners. 
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1864.  “And  ■while,  according  to  the  original  regulations,  the  exi>ense  to  the  State  of  educating  a child  in  a convent 

school  and  in  an  ordinary  school  would  have  been  exactly  the  same,  the  entire  average  sum  now  paid  for  each 

pupil  in  an  ordinary  school  is  double  what  her  education  would  cost  in  a convent  school.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  system  of  classification  and  increased  pay  to  able  and  deserving  teachers  must  have  an  immense  effect  in 
bringing  the  first-class  ordinary  schools  more  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  to  an  equality  in  educational  excellence  and 
efficiency  with  the  convent  schools.  This  effect  would  follow,  even  if  the  convent  schools  participated  equally 
in  the  increase,  which  they  have  not  done. 

“ But  it  is  said  that  there  is  this  departure  from  the  original  arangements,  as  ‘it  was  expressly  stated  (in 
reference  to  convent  schools)  that  the  salaries  of  auv  teachers  they  might  see  fit  to  employ  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  community,’  and  it  is  alleged  in  the  memorial  ‘ that  for  a considerable  time  past,  and  in  contravention  of 
these  rales,  large  sums  have  been  allocated  by  the  Board  to  the  payment  of  monitors  and  other  teachers  in  con- 
vent schools.’  It  is  evident  that  the  passage  cited  from  the  rules  refers  only  to  the  capitation  grant  made  in 
lieu  of  salary  to  teachers  and  assistants,  for  then  and  at  all  times,  every  other  kind  of  aid  was  equally  extended 
to  convent  and  to  ordinary  schools.  To  act  in  a contrary  manner  would  be  equivalent  to  repelling  the  convent 
schools  from  the  National  system. 

“ The  case  of  the  monitors  complained  of  by  the  memorialists,  offers  a fair  example  of  the  necessity  of  granting 
this  aid  equally  to  all  classes  of  schools.  The  projected  establishment  of  the  system  of  monitors  is  first 
announced  in  the  Commissioners’  Report  of  1843.  It  was  perceived  that  some  system  of  the  kind  would  be 
useful  or  even  necessary  to  prevent  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  children  of  the  poor  from  being  taken 
away  from  the  schools,  leaving  their  education  unfinished  its  soon  as  they  became  able  to  earn  anything  by  their1 
labour.  A very  small  sum  paid  to  such  children  was  found  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  longer  at  school 
qualifying  themselves  to  act  as  assistant  or  principal  teachers  at  a future  period,  while,  in  the  meantime,  their 
services  as  monitors  gave  an  ample  return  for  the  small  salaries  which  they  received  from  the  Board.  "Without 
this  institution  of  monitors,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  maintain  a supply  of  competent  teachers  for 
the  National  schools.  From  the  beginning,  convent  schools,  equally  with  ordinary  schools,  were  permitted  to 
have  the  assistance  of  paid  monitors.  To  deny  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  their  pupils  to  desert  them,  and  to  resort  to  ordinary  schools  where  the  assistance  given  by  the  State 
would  enable  them  to  continue  them  education  for  a longer  period.  Tints  in  1845,  when  there  were  only  eighty- 
five  monitors  in  all  the  schools,  there  were  seven,  or  nearly  one  hr  twelve,  to  be  found  in  the  convent  and 
monastery  schools. 

“ Perhaps  no  part  of  the  system  of  National  education  has  been  more  generally  popular  than  the  institution 
of  monitors.  It  is.like  the  foundation  of  scholarships  for  the  poor.  Accordingly,  from  time  to  time,  increase 
was  made  in  the  number  of  monitor's  and  in  them  pay,  and  in  the  number  of  years  during  which  the  situation 
might  be  held.  All  these  changes  applied  equally  to  convent  schools. 

“ This  system,  however,  was  found  to  have  this  imperfection,  that  there  was  an  interval  of  about  two  years  in 
the  life  of  every  young  person,  diming  which  he  was  too  old  to  be  an  ordinary  monitor,  and  too  young  to  be 
accepted  by  managers  as  a teacher.  To  fill  up  this  period  a few  of  the  more  deserving  monitors  will  be  permitted 
to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years  longer',  rurtil  their  age  qualifies  them  to  become  regular  teachers.  In  relation 
to  the  schools  in  which  these  elder  monitors  will  be  taught,  the  change  is  not  of  much  moment,  although  it  is 
expected  to  have  a most  useful  effect  in  keeping  up  a supply  of  competent  teachers  for  the  Board. 

“ On  this  point,  that  is  the  supply  of  teachers,  there  is  a confusion  in  the  memorial.  It  does  not  distinguish 
between  the  training  of  teacher's  for  classification  and  their  previous  general  education.  Tire  training  of  teachers 
will  be  carried  on,  as  heretofore,  entirely  attire  central  training  establishment.  Tire  district  model  schools  were 
never  intended  to  be  training  establishments  for  teachers,  as  the  memorial  seems  to  suppose.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  previous  education  might  always  be  obtained  in  any  school.  The  teacher  was  appointed  by  the  patron, 
aud  he  was  examined  as  to  his  competency  and  fitness  for  classification  without  any  reference  to  the  place  where 
he  had  received  his  education.  The  district  model  schools  never  could  keep  up  an  adequate  supply  of  new 
teacher-s  for  the  schools  under  the  Board.  To  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  about  700  new  teachers 
must  be  supplied  every  year,  and  of  these  tire  district  model  schools  only  furnish  about  130.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  comprehend  how  the  first  class  monitor's,  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  airpointod,  can  supersede  any 
existing  agency  of  the  Board.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  observation,  that  airy  assistance  given  equally  to 
convent  and  to  ordinary  schools,  tends  to  the  relative  advantage  of  the  latter  establishments,  as  then  efficiency 
is  most  dependent  on  the  amount  of  pecuniary  assistance  afforded  by  the  State. 

“ It  remains  only  to  refer  to  the  observations  made  on  the  language  of  the  rules  of  1863.  First,  in  reference 
to  paid  monitors  allowed  to  convent  schools.  The  answer  is,  that  they  were  allowed  from  the  first  institution  of 
monitor's,  aud  the  rule  very  properly  calls  attention  to  that  fact.  Next,  as  to  the  addition  of  monasteries  to  the 
heading  of  tire  rule  for  schools  connected  with  convents. 

“For  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  National  Board,  schools  connected  with  convents  and 
with  monasteries  were  treated  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  year  1855,  for  tlio  first  time,  a limit  was 
placed  to  their  number  by  declaring  that  no  new  schools,  taught  by  monks,  shall  be  taken  into  connexion  with 
the  Board  j but  the  existing  monks’  schools  continue  to  be  paid  by  a capitation  allowance,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
clearly  an  improvement  in  the  rules  to  express  them  so  that  this  should  be  known.  It  is  impossible,  with  due 
regal'd  to  conciseness,  to  go  further  into  detail.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show : — 

“ 1.  That  from  the  first  institution  of  the  National  system  of  education,  convent  schools,  monks’  schools,  and 
ordinary  schools,  received  equal  salary  and  equal  assistance  (including  even  building  grants)  from  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  that  this  was  done  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  public  and  of  Parliament. 

“ 2.  That  the  effect  of  the  various  changes  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  salaries  to  the 
teachers,  is,  that  the  ladies  who  teach  in  convent  schools  (originally  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  other  teacher’s)  now 
receive  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  paid  to)  the  teach  era  in  the  highest  female  schools,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  and  only  one-third  of  the  average  sum  paid  to  the  teachers  of  all  classes. 

“ “■  That  other  kinds  of  assistance,  such  as  salaries  to  monitors  and  industrial  teachers,  are  given  in  a larger 
measure  to  ordinary  first  class  schools  than  to  convent  schools. 

“ 4.  That  the  changes  made  since  1837  have  been  still  more  unfavourable  to  monks’  schools,  because  in 
ordinary  schools  male  teachers  receive  higher  payment  than  female  teachers  of  the  same  rank,  and  because  the 
Boara  will  not  give  any  assistance  to  any  monks’  school  which  had  not  been  received  as  a National  school  before 
the  year  1855. 

“ 5.  Lastly,  that  the  administration  of  the  National  system  has  never  given. any  undue  advantage  to  convent 
schools,  and  that  no  change  has  lately,  or  at  any  time,  been  made  to  give  relative  advantage  to  convent  over 
ordinary  schools. 

“ If  the  State  should  refuse  all  assistance  to  convent  schools,  no  material  diminution  would  take  place  in  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  females  receiving  their  education  there,  although  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
education,  and  the  feelings  of  the  pupils,  might  be  changed  in  some  respects  to  the  detriment  of  the  State.” 
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Appendix  No.  1.— List  of  Convent  and  Monks’  Schools  to  which  Grants  for  Building 
made,  with  the  Date  of  Board’s  Order  making  the  Grant.  ° 


r Fitting  Up  were 


Convent  Schools. 


3.  Charleville  (It. 

4.  Loughrea,  . 

5.  Mullingar, 

G.  Clane, 

7.  King’s  Inn-stre 

8.  Tallow, 

9.  Tullamore, 


Convent  Schools. 


1.  Carlow, 

3.  Killina, 

3.  Navan,  . 

4.  Tullow, 

5.  Dundalk  (M.  & F.), 

6.  Millstrect, 

7.  William-street,  North, 

S.  Dingle  (F.),  . 

9.  Blanclierstown,  . 

10.  Mullingar, 

11.  Killamey, 

12.  Tralee, 

13.  Clane, 

14.  High-street, 


| Building. 

£ 8. 
211  1G 

d. 

•1 

100  0 

0 

324  18 

9 

175  0 

0 

50  0 

0 

133  6 

8 

547  1 

2 

231  11 

8 

245  0 

0 

1 Fitting  up. 

£ 8. 

d. 

38  G 

0 

72  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

48  0 

0 

87  10 

0 

8 0 

0 

7G  18 

0 

20  0 

0 

17  5 

8 

48  12 

2G  10 

0 

39  G 

8 

12  14 

8 

12  April,  1S32, 

28  August,  1832. 

25  Oct.,  1S32. 

14  April,  1833. 

30  Slay,  1833. 

24  April,  1S34. 

29  Slay,  1834. 

13  Nov.,  1834. 

24  Dee.,  1839. 


2G  Jan.,  1832. 
28  Feb.,  1832. 
S Starch,  1832. 
12  April,  1832. 
12  April,  1832. 
14  June, 

19  Sept., 

23  Feb., 

9 May, 

30  Slay, 

22  August,  1883. 
10  Oct,  1833. 
18  June,  1835. 
3 Sept.,  1835. 


18G2. 

1832. 

1833. 
1833. 
1833. 


| Convent  Soliools. 

Fitting  up. 

15.  Kilkenny, 

1G.  Miltown, 

17.  Airbill,  . 

18.  Ferinoy,  . 

19.  King's  Inn-street, 

£ s.  d. 
7 10  0 
23  1G  8 
55  0 0 
25  0 0 
20  G 10 

Monks'  Schools. 

Building. 

1.  Newtown  Stackpool, 

2.  Koimdstone, 

£ 8.  d. 
200  0 0 
GO  0 0 

Monks'  Schools. 

Fitting  up. 

2.  Tullow,  . 

3.  Kingstown, 

4.  Coote-strcet,  . 

5.  Jamestown, 

6.  W.  J.  Stackpool, 

7.  Koundstone,  . 

8.  Ennistymon,  . 

9.  Killamey, 

10.  Miilstreet, 

£ s.  d. 
80  0 0 
13  0 0 
8 8 0 
3 0 0 
13  8 0 
26  13  4 
9 0 0 
7 G 8 
22  3 4 
15  0 0 

23  Dec., 

24  Jan., 

27  Jan!,’ 
22  Feb., 


1836. 

1839. 

1840. 
1840. 
1840. 


9 Feb., 

12  April, 

3 May, 

14  Slay, 

13  Dec., 

22  Feb., 

4 April,  1833. 

9 July,  1835. 

10  March,  1838. 

27  Feb.,  1838. 


1832. 


1832. 


Appendix  No.  2.— Different  Scales  of  Salaries  enjoyed  by  Female  Teachers  since  the  establishment  of  the  Board. 


Supplemental  or  Good  Service  Salaries  are  awarded  to  a certain  number  of  Female  Teachers.  The  following 
is  the  Scale : 


— 

HI'.  | 

I. 

II'. 

-•  1 '•  1 

r. 

Good  Service  Salary  after  8 years,  . 

Ditto  12  years,  . 

Ditto  17  years,  . 

£ 8.  d. 

2 0 0 

3 0 0. 

5 0 0 

£ s.  d. 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

GOO 

£ 8.  d. 

4 0 0 

5 0 0 
G 10  0 

£ s.  d.  | 

4 10  0 

5 10  0 
7 10  0 

£ 8.  d. 

GOO 
7 0 0 

9 0 0 

£ s.  <1 

7 0 0 

9 0 0 

11  0 0 

Appendix  No.  3. — Table  exhibiting  a Comparison  as  to  Attendance,  Cost  per  Pupil,  &c.,  for  the  year  ended 
31st  December,  1862,  between 

(a).  All  the  departments  of  Model  Schools  (49  in  number),  taught  by  Female  teachers. 

(J).  All  the  Ordinary  National  Schools  (1,635  in  number),  taught  by  Female  teachers  of  the  different  classes, 
(c).  And  all  the  Convent  Schools  (129  in  number). 


Pupils  or 

i Rolls. 

Pupils  i- 

n daily 

Avct 

■age 

Pull 

lil  in 

daily  At 

lend 

~ 

ipaid 

f 

— 

u 1 

respective 

Number ' 

Total 

111 . 

Total 

s,“» 

Averago 

is 

Premiums 

Instruci 

S 

1 _Per 

Rolls. 

School. 

Attend- 

School. 

Teachc 

rs. 

Gratuitios. 

Tea 

oher 

s in 

| xupu. 

aace. 

1 

cases). 

Model  Schools 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

9,598 

195-8 

4,290 

87-5 

1 4 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

4 

0 

11  4' 

1 16 

Ordinary  schools  taught  by  Fe- 

male  teachers  of — 

First  of  First  class, 

30 

5,182 

172-7 

2,016 

G7-2 

0 IS 

14 

7 

First  class  of  all  grades. 

224 

34,035 

151-9 

12,610 

55-8 

0 15 

73 

0 

fit 

Second  class  of  all  grades, 
First  and  Second  of  all  grades 

496 

64,329 

129-6 

28,001 

46-5 

0 12 

7§ 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 62 

0 16 

4 

combined, 

720 

98,364 

136-6 

35,511 

49-3 

0 18 

84 

0 

0 

Third  class  of  all  grades, 

82,682 

107-9 

28,327 

37 

0 10  10}| 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

4j 

0 

0 7jj 

0 12 

“i 

All  classes,  together  with  pro- 

bationers,  .... 

1,635 

195,328 

118-8 

68,868 

42-1 

0 12 

2* 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 14 

4 

Convent  schools, 

129 

68,566 

531-5 

28,009 

217-3 

0 4 1 | 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 62 

0 7 

22 

Note.  The  only  payments  which  the  nuns  receive  themselves  are  those  under  the  heads  Salaries  to  Teachers  and  Premiums,  i.e.  4s.  id  in 
salaries,  and  in  premiums,  or ,4l.  6(L  per  pnpil  altogether.  ..  ' 


1864. 

Building 

convent 

schools. 


Scales  of 
salaries  to 

mistresses 


Comparative- 

model  schools, 
ordinary- 
schools,  and 
convent 
schools. 
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1864.  Between  the  date,  25th  January,  1S64,  when  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Lieutenant, 
— demanded  from  the  Commissioners  a defence  of  the  institution  of  first-class  monitors, 
and  the  date  of  their  Explanation,  6th  February,  1864,  the  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  upon  30th  January,  1864,  interposed  with  a complaint  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
received  a reply  dated  9th  February,  1S64. 


Complaint  of  “ 1. — Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Chief  Secretary,  to  Right  Hon.  A-  Macdonnell. 

Sir  R.  Peel.  „ , 

“Dublin  Castle,  30  January,  1864. 

“ Sir, — The  attention  of  the  Irish  Government  has  been  drawn  to  certain  contemplated  changes  in  the 
fundamental  rules  of  the  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  seriously  to 
imperil  the  principle  upon  which  the  system  is  based ; and  I am  to  remind  you,  as  Resident  Commissioner, 
that  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  as  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  has  no  power  to  change  any  fundamental 
rule  without'  the  express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“Iam,  <fcc. 

“ Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonnell,  <&c.,  &c.”  “ (Signed)  Robert  Peel. 


“ II.— Letter  from  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Chief 
Secretary. 

“(1074—64.  B.  0.  5-2_G4.) 

Answer  of  “ Office  of  National  Education,  Dublin,  9 February,  1864. 

Commissioneia.  «gIK) — We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  addressed  to  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  in  which  you  refer  to  certain  changes  of  rules  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  has  been  laid  before  the  Board. 

“ We  are  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to  state,  in  reply,  that  though  it  seems  to  them  there  is  nothing 
in  the  charter  of  incorporation  forbidding  the  change  of  auy  rule  of  the  Board,  they  are  aware  that,  by  one  of 
the  rules  which  were  approved  of  by  the  Government  in  1855,  it  is  provided  that  the  Commissioners  are  not  to 
change  any  fundamental  rule  without  the  express  permission  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

“We  are  directed  to  state  further  that,  in  approving  of  the  recent  rules,  supposed  to  he  referred  to  by  you, 
the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that,  in  so  doing,  they  made  no  change  in  any  fundamental  rule  j and  they 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant — to  whom,  in  answer  to  His  Excellency’s  letter  of  the  23rd 
ultimo,  they  have  now  forwarded  a communication  on  the  subject  of  these  rules — will  concur  with  them  in  this 
opinion. 

“ The  Commissioners  consider  that  then'  ‘ fundamental  rules,’  in  none  of  which  has  any  change  been  made, 
may  be  classed  as  follows : — 

“ 1st.  Those  rules  which  protect  the  children  from  interference  with  their  religious  opinions.  On  the  faith 
of  these  rules  parents  send  children  to  the  National  schools. 

“ 2nd.  Those  rules  which  entitle  the  pastors  to  give  religious  instruction  to  children  in  vested  schools. 

“ 3rd.  Those  rales  which  regulate  and  confirm  the  rights  of  tlio  patron,  and  the  succession  in  case  of  a 
vacancy.  The  grant  of  land  is  often  given  on  the  faith  of  these  rules. 

“ 4th.  The  rales  which  give  to  managers  the  right  to  use  the  schools,  or  to  the  public  the  right  to  visit  them, 
in  order  to  see  that  they  are  properly  carried  on. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  increase  of  salary,  or  an  expenditure  of  money,  can  be 
considered  as  involving  the  change  of  a fundamental  rale.  Matters  of  this  nature  must  be  subject  to  frequent 
changes ; they  affect  only  the  taxpayer's,  who  are  protected  by  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  Board,  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  alteration  in  tire  expenditure. 

“ To  illustrate  the  case  of  the  complaint  respecting  the  creation  of  the  proposed  new  class  of  monitor's, — 

“ Suppose  a private  person  should  bequeath  £2,000  a year,  to  be  paid  to  first-class  monitors,  aged  from  17 
to  19,  in  convent  or  other  first-class  schools:  should  the  Commissioners  prohibit  the  schools  from  accepting 
the  grant  ? Surely  not ; although  all  the  apprehended  evils  would  follow  (except  the  expenditure  of  public 
money)  which  would  result  from  a grant  by  the  Board.  But  if  the  existence  of  those  monitors  were  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  rules,  such  a class  of  monitor's  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  tire 
funds  for  their  maintenance  might  be  provided. 

“ We  enclose  for  your  information  a copy  of  the  revised  rules  (which  have  not  as  yet  be6n  issued  to  the 
public),  and  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  Rule  10,  Section  V.,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

“ 1 In  the  case  of  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools  the  Commissioner's  are  prepared  to  appoint 
young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first-class  monitors,  with  a rate  of  salary  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
paid  monitor's  of  the  above  grades.’ 

“ The  Commissioners  trust  that  when  you  now  read  that  passage  in  their  revised  rules  (in  which,  and  which 
alone,  it  is  alleged  that  any  fundamental  change  in  the  National  system  has  been  contemplated),  you  will  at 
once  clearly  perceive  that  no  change  of  any  fundamental  principle  of  the  system  will  be  effected  by  this  new 
rale,  shoirld  it  be  carried  into  operation,  or  can  have  been  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  when  they  framed 
the  proposed  regulation. 


“We have,  &c. 
“ (Signed), 

“ The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  m.p., 

Chief  Secretary.” 


James  Kelly, 
William  M'Creedy, 


The  Commissioners  at  length  upon.  22nd  July,  1864,  finally  approved  and  issued  to 
the  public  the  re-arranged  and  revised  rules  which  had  been  under  consideration  since 
14th  November,  1862. 

A special  visitation  was  now  made  of  all  Monastic  and  Convent  schools  aided  by  the 
Board,  and  minute  reports  were  presented  by  the  Inspectors. 

The  “ General  Lesson”  also  underwent  some  change. 

After  considerable  discussion  at  the  Board  during  meetings  in  February,  March,  May 
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and  June  IS 65  the  Commissioners  granted  a privilege,  affecting  special  religious  instruc-  isss-s 
tion,  which  will  be  understood  from  the  final1  minute  upon  the  subject : — 

“ Copy  of  Minute,  dated  the  27th  June,  1865. 

" Present : Marquess  of  Kildare;  Hon.  Judge  Longfiekl ; Right  Hon.  Judge  O'Hagan  ; Rev  J„l,„  Hull  ■ 

John  Lentargne,  esq. ; Hon.  J.  Preston ; J.  W.  Murland,  esq. ; Right  Hon.  A.  Macdomell.  ’ 

“The  secretory again  submits  the  different  papers  in  the  cose  of  the  Wexford  Convent  school,  the  manager 
"KeTfS bbft  T*”4  to.af  imp-rtta*  <*  religions  instruction  « follot,  :1  8 

Letters  from.  Mrs.  Walsh,  the  first  asking  permission  ‘to  take  a class  into  an  adjoining  non  off  tile  school  „,i 
for  religious  mstmetron  at  the  tune  that  secular  iustnrction  is  going  on  in  the  school,  and  Ihcn  tire  latter”  not  .1 


tion  who  is  not  of  the  same  faith 
of  his  own  Church. 


sion  being  refused  by  Board's  order  of  the  3rd  February)  that  the  liberty  sought  is  only  intended  to^.e^Sed  rclisio'? 
•occasionally.  Also  letter  dated  the  24th  February,  from  Head-Inspeotor  Patterson  Ld  DisSotwZr 
Dugan  reporting  that,  rrn  directed  by  the  Board's  order  of  the  1 7th  February,  they  waited  on  Mrs  Walsh  Km 
whom  they  obtained  the  followmg  explanation  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  tiro  privilege  she  seeks  its  extent 
when,  on  what  occasions,  and  m what  way  she  means  to  exercise  it,  viz. : b ’ ’ 

“ 1.  Mrs.  Walsh  seeks  the  privilege  of  giving  special  religious  instruction  to  some  of  the  pupils,  when  the  rest 
are  engaged  at  secular  instruction,  in  addition  to  the  religious  instruction  given  to  all  the  pupils  under  the 
arrangements  hitherto  existing.  14 

2 This  special  religions  instruction  is  to  bo  restricted  to  those  pupils  who,  being  most  backward  in  religions 
knowledge,  require  special  preparation  for  the  sacraments  of  their  Church,  and  is  to  occnpy  from  twenty  to 
tlmty  mrnntes,  two  or  three  days  weekly,  not  more  than  three  nor  less  than  two  months  of  the  year.  ? 

3.  The  tune  for  it  is  to  be  from  11  to  11.20,  or  11.30  o’clock.  * 

" k ml*0  occa®“ms  being  the  preparation  for  confirmation  or  other  sacrament. 

“£•  S1'e.ulal  re!'piuus  distinction  is  to  be  given  in  an  apartment  quite  separate  from  those  in  which  the 
secular  mstiaiction  will  t>e,  at  the  same  time,  commiuiicated. 

f^^-  fibmits  letters  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  the  Attorney-General,  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
lespectnely  setting  forth  the  reasons  why,  m their  opinion,  the  permission  requested  by  Mrs.  Walsh  should  be 
JSSSi  “t.Comi™r  moves  that  the  applicant  be  informed  ‘that  there  is  nothing  in  her 

nSwirtJfrt10?!!  Fe-bmai7’.aS  n0W  Pr^entef  at  variance  with  the  niles  or  spirit  of  the  National  svstem, 
provided  that  the  following  cautions  arc  observed : 1 

“ ‘ k muf  be  f°  exercised  as  not  to  impede  materially  the  secular  education  of  the  school. 

, A ~ dat  the  secular  education  must,  in  all  such  cases,  be  regularly  earned  on  in  the  school-room  for  the 
« «6a  £fUch,chllch‘ei1  as  are  not  Pai-takera  of  the  ‘ extern’  religious  instruction. 

_ A _1Tat  tlie  teacher  must  not  permit,  on  such  occasions,  any  child  to  absent  itself  from  the  secular  instruc- 
the  person  who  is  giving  that  ‘extern’  religious  instruction  to  the  children 

gx J0li^  * 88  ,an  am«nd“en*  the  foregoing,  tliat  Mrs.  Walsli  lie  referred  to  the 

secretaries  letter  of  the  Gth  hebruary,  conveying  tlie  order  of  the  Board  of  the  3rd  February,  and  be  informed 
mat  tne  Oommissionei-s  adhere  to  that  decision. 

“ Hall's  ameudment  is  mot  seconded.  The  motion  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  ia  accordingly  carried.” 

In  January,  1866,  tbe  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  in  amCuta- 
Ireiand  submitted  to  the  Home  Secretaiy  a statement  of  the  chances  which  thev  i“b"l“i““k 
desired  to  be  made  in  the  National  system  of  education  : — 2 ° ’ system.  * 

“To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Gsonun  Gkbt,  Bart,  M.i,  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  Ilmire 
Affairs,  <fec.,  &c. 

’,7We>, the  ^^igned  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  beg  to 
n SK  lU'0llgh,  y0U’i°  Her  Majesty  s Government,  the  following  statement  respecting  changes  which  we  think 
ought  to  be  made  m the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland. 

“ We  premise  that  while  we  indicate  certain  necessary  changes  in  the  National  system  of  education,  we  wish 
“rim^hSctim  “*  “ “*7  B<”“e  aPP™™I  of  «m  principle  of  mixed  education,  even  in  schools  of 

thi  milTSl'm‘,erd““  ^r1  ‘JiTi?e  themselves  into  two  desses,  the  ordinary  National  schools  and 
the  model  schools,  and  again  the  ordinary  schools  maybe  sub-divided  into  such  as  ere  attended  by  pupils  of 

^ °f  ‘Mer8,“  tl“1  exdn- 

“ Firet,  then  as  to  schools  exclusively  Catholic  or  Pretestant,  be  they  vested  or  non-vested,  a dianve  of  great 
importance  ought  to  bo  made,  and  can  be  made  without  any  difficulty.  It  is  simply  to  remove  all  restricSs 
EteT STin’i’T'f  *’’7  *“”7  °f  dia*™foe  ‘“Pttag  to  miter  into  the  couree  tf 

Sto  ^ tU  i u ? 7“  Perfor““'“  ot  religious  exercises  and  the  rise  of  religions  emblems. 

So  rt-TSTE  “ ^ i*'  paB-‘01'S  °f  ae  oMHral  “ mcl1  scho»ls  to  btve  access  to  them,  to  regul 

late  the  whole  bnsmess  of  rehgrous  instruction  in  them,  and  to  remove  objectionable  books,  if  any.  TMswoSd 

diHflh  ther’Zd0”’  ^ f h00lB  ”e  dereomirratiomal,  and  to  shape  the  rules  of  UreBoard  so  as  to 

eal  with  them  as  sucli—rules  which,  so  far  as  regards  religious  instruction  in  this  large  class  of  schools  are  not 

Sv  theZre”  f i 1™““  *he  ”f  re1®0™  teaching,  Li  all  religions  teaching 

ZhlvZf  f r“  “ upon  the  assumption  that  the  schools  are  mixed,  whereas  the  pupils  are 

si?!  r a,li  «“»  town,  in  one  and  tire  sine  street,  wiS  L too 

toeZSi  W’  ’ f oa“‘™  J Catheho,  the  other  exclusively  Protestant.  In  the  Catholic  school,  because  in 

, tb  B l7  “ “ “f 1 =4  vhicli  is  a pure  fiction,  no  distinctive  Catholic  tewhing 

so  mnrL^oXfi  I"* “ocular  mstructron ; the  practices  of  piety,  which  the  Catholic  Church  cinsid.re  rj 
S j order  to  implant  the  love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  youth,  are  during  far  the  greater  part 

1 siTidetujo  •‘“s' Vto8  ‘fr*  ‘le“eIveE  *>“  “6“  »f  theSross;  tlnfcross  A 

His  BWd  v * forbidden  thing  within  and  without ; and  the  images  of  our  Divine  Lord  and  of 

'BleSSed  Mother  are  keP*  under  lock  key,  while  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes,  are  freely  exhibited  upon 
1 House  of  Commons’  paper  204  (I860).  a Ibid.  84  (1866). 
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the  walls  of  tlie  scliool-voom.  This  is  felt  to  lie  a very  great  hardship,  and  all  the  greater  that  there  Is  not  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  continuing  it. 

“ The  application  of  the  denominational  principle  to  the  large  class  of  schools  in  question  would  go  far  to 
remove  one  of  the  greatest  objections  against  the  National  system  of  education,  by  correcting  to  a great  extent  its 
very  worst  feature,  namely,  its  godless  character.  At  once,  under  the  proposed  change,  religious  instruction 
could  be  blended  with  secular,  and  religion,  as  it  ought  to  he,  made  the  groundwork  of  education  in  the  vast 
majority  of  the  existing  National  schools  in  Ireland;  for,  according  to  a Parliamentary  return  in  18G2,  since 
which  time  the  proportions  cannot  have  changed  much,  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  country  schools  were 
really  mixed,  the  rest  being  of  one  religious  denomination.  Were  the  proposed  change  adopted,  not  only  would 
the  great  majority  of  schools  now  in  connexion  with  the  Board  assume  a religious  character,  but  many  Catholic 
schools  of  mins,  monks,  and  others,  could  he  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board,  which  schools  are  now- 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  grants  of  money  for  education,  because  their  conductors  will  not  accept 
aid  from  the  Board  on  condition  of  observing  tire  rules  restricting  the  liberty  of  religious  instruction.  Under 
the  proposed  change,  in  exclusively  Catholic  schools  the  teachers  should  be  Catholic ; the  books  treating  of 
religious,  moral,  or  historical  matters,  Catholic ; the  Inspectors  Catholic,  and  if  objectionable,  subject  to  the  veto 
of  tile  Catholic  Bishop  in  the  diocese  in  which  their  duties  would  lie.  The  managers,  too,  should  be  at  liberty 
to  choose  what  hooks  they  might  please  for  secular  instruction  under  the  veto  of  the  Board ; and  the  Board’s 
grants  for  books  should  he  grants  of  money,  not,  as  now,  of  books,  in  order  that  the  managers  might  be  free  in 
making  a selection  of  the  books  to  be  used.  The  full  freedom  thus  accorded  to  religion  would  be  associated  with 
a due  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State,  which  could  satisfy  itself  by  inspection  that  the  secular  education 
imparted  came  fully  up  to  the  mark,  and  that  the  public  money  was  not  misapplied. 

“ In  England  the  denominational  principle  pervades  all  primary  education  ; none  other  would  be  tolerated. 
Seeing  it  is  so  good  for  England,  why  not  apply  it  in  Ireland  too,  only  adapting  it  to  the  different  circumstances 
of  the  country  1 Here  and  there  let  there  lie  the  same  denominational  distinction,  Catholic  schools  for  the 
Catholic,  Protestant  schools  for  the  Protestant,  that  in  their  respective  schools  the  distinctive  teaching  of  each 
religion  may  be  blended  with  the  secular,  and  that  in  all,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council,  1 the  religious  element  may  underlie  the  whole  system’  of  education.  But,  as  regards 
the  allocation  of  the  grant  for  education,  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  countries,  that,  whereas 
in  England  local  contributions  bear  a certain  proportion  to  the  Government  grant,  that  proportion  could  not  be 
required  in  Ireland  without  taxing  the  people  beyond  their  ability.  England  is  a rich  country,  Ireland  a poor 
country.  Moreover,  were  the  same  proportionate  amount  of  contributions  required  in  Ireland,  the  undue 
pressure  would  fall  principally  upon  the  Catholic  masses  of  Ireland,  and  but  little  upon  the  Protestants ; for 
while  the  Protestants  who  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute  possess  most  of  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Protestants  who  have  to  look  to  others  for  help  for  their  education  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  with 
respect  to  Catholics  these  conditions  are  reversed.  Therefore,  to  tax  local  resources  in  Ireland  all  the  same  as 
in  England,  would  be  not  only  to  lay  too  heavy  a burden  on  Ireland,  but  furthermore  to  place  that  burden 
principally  upon  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  community,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  National  school 
out  of  the  reach  of  many  a poor  Catholic.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  having  been  deprived  of  the 
foundations  for  religion  and  education  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  also  to  bear 
many  burdens  not  felt  by  others,  who  are  in  possession  of  ample  public  endowments.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
erection  of  a vast  number  of  churches,  and  of  the  support  of  thorn  clergy,  the  Catholics  have  built  at  their  ovra 
expense,  within  a period  of  not  many  years,  a large  proportion  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board,  and  they  support  a very  considerable  number  of  admirable  schools  both  of  nuns  and  Christian  Brothel'S, 
which  receive  no  portion  of  the  public  grant  for  primary  education.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  not 
be  equitable  to  call  on  our  flocks  to  contribute  to  the  building  or  support  of  schools  in  the  same  proportion  as 
our  more  favoured  fellow-subjects,  or  to  deprive  us  of  the  advantages  of  a financial  nature  in  regard  to  education 
which  Ireland  has  enjoyed  for  the  past. 

“ But  would  not  these  denominational  schools,  in  which  there  would  be  free  scope  for  religious  instruction  of 
only  one  kind,  every  day  in  the  week  and  every  hour  of  the  day  if  it  so  pleased — would  they  not  be  ready 
instruments  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  proselytism?  What  security  for  the  faith  of  a stray  child  of  another 
religion  finding  its  way  into  one  of  them  ? This  : to  deprive  such  schools  of  the  Government  grant  when  they 
cease  to  comply  with  the  condition  upon  which  they  asked  and  obtained  it,  that  of  being  schools  -of 
one  particular  religious  denomination ; or,  to  class  them  until  mixed  schools,  and  require  them  to  observe  the 
rules  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  religious  instruction  in  mixed  schools,  altered,  as  will  by-aud-by  be  suggested, 
so  as  to  proride  better  security  than  now  is  against  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils  in  mixed  schools. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  safeguard  be  adopted,  the  public  money  should  never  be  used  in  the  work  of 
proselytism. 

“Next  come  mixed  schools  in  places  where  one  religion  would  be  in  a minority  so  small  as  not  to  be  entitled 
to  a grant  for  a separate  school,  or  in  places  where,  in  other  circumstances,  people  might  choose  a common  mixed 
school  in  preference  to  two  separate  schools — a preference  of  which  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a single 
instance  would  ever  occur.  In  mixed  schools  the  spirit  of  proselytism  is  to  be  guarded  against,  and  securities 
devised  for  the  protection  of  the  faith  of  the  minority  more  effectual  than  the  existing  rales  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  National  system  of  education,  as  sketched  out  in  Lord  Stanley’s  celebrated  lettex-,  and  as  first 
established,  possessed  several  safeguards  against  interference  with  the  religion  of  the  pupils.  Not  to  speak  of 
other  safeguards,  there  was  the  clergyman  of  each  child  recognised  in  each  school  as  the  person  to  impart  and 
to  regulate  religious  instruction ; there  was  the  rale  obliging  patrons  to  make  due  provision  for  the  l'eligious 
instruction  of  all  the  pupils  imder  their  respective  clergy ; there  was  the  rale  requiring  teachers  to  exclude  chil- 
dren ot  one  creed  when  there  was  religious  instruction  of  another  ; there  were  these  safeguards  for  the  faith  of 
the  children.  But,  one  after  another,  they  have  been  removed  by  concessions  to  Protestant  prejudices ; and 
now  not  only  can  proselytising  pi-actices  be  canned  on  with  facility  under'  cover  of  the  Board’s  rales,  but  may 
be  justified  by  them.  The  pastoral  authoiity  of  the  clergyman  is  ignored,  and  he  himself  may  be  excluded  from 
every  non-vested  school ; the  manager  of  a non-vested  school  may  have  any  religious  instruction  he  pleases,  or 
none  at  all;  the  teacher  may  permit  Catholic  children  to  he  present  at  Protestant  religious  instruction,  catechism, 
and  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  vice  versA,  may  permit  Protestant  children  to  be  present  at  Catholic  instruction 
and  pious  practices.  As  to  the  last  expedient  devised  as  a protection  against  attempts  at  tampering  with  tlie 
children’s  religion,  namely,  the  new  rale  requiring  the  teacher  to  hand  to  a child  a notice  for  his  parent  the  first 
time,  and  only  the  first  time,  the  child  attends  religious  instruction  -with  children  of  another  creed,  as  a security  - 
against  interference  with  the  religion  of  the.  pupils,  this  expedient  is  simply  ludicrous.  In  point  of  fact,  returns 
obtained  by  Major  O’Reilly  in  1864  prove  that  in  one  year,  1862,  so  many  as  16,000  such  notices  were  served- 
in  schools  in  the  Province  of  Ulster — that  is,  the  faith  of  16,000  children  was  interfered  with  in  that  one  year 
and  in  that  one  province.  And  we  have  another  striking  test  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board’s  rales  as  safe- 
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guards  for  the  religion  of  pupils  in  mixed  sohools  in  a Report  of  1855  from  onoof  the  Inspectors,  rsliiclr  appears 
m a Pavhamentaiy  Return  nr  1859.  He  says  that  in  all  tire  schools  he  visited  in  Belfast  Wirt 
by  Prtobytemm  teadiera,  and  having  a mired  attendance,  it  rvas  the  practice  that  the  teacher  gave  common 
religious  rnstrrrct.or,  to  all  the  pupils  of  different  denominations,  and  that  the  same  practice  rvas  Jetty  general 
throughout  the  counties  of  Autacrn  and  Londonderry.  From  all  this  it  is  manifest  that  none  of  the  Board's 
rules  notv  nr  force  Carr  he  deemed  anytluiig  Irlte  adequate  protection  for  the  religion  of  children  in  a mixed 
school,  and  that  some  more  stringent  regulation  is  necessary.  Wlrat,  then,  is  suggested!  To  iix  the  time  for 
rehgrous  instruction  at  the  end  of  school  hour's,  strictly  mpriring  that  it  should  not  commence  for  the  majority 
of  the  pup.ls,  or  any  of  them  M after  the  departure  of  every  one  of  tire  minority  professing  a different  meed, 

S&  to  •*  — * - *■  —* 

“Next  come  the  model  schools,  of  which  the  Commissioner  of  Education  are  the  nations,  and  over  which 
the  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy  have  no  manner  of  control  as  to  teacher,  books,  or  anything  else,  and  to  which, 
as  being  far  toe  most  objectionable  part  of  the  system,  Catholics  do  give,  and  will  give  the  most  determined 
opposition.  But  one  thing  can  be  done  with  these  schools- to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  Nothing  else 
mil  satisfy  the  Catholic  Bishops,  clergy  and  people.  A regard  to  public  economy,  too,  calls  for  their  suppression. 
If  money  was  lavishly  expended  upon  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  the  many  thousands  annually  spent 
on  then-  mamtenance  is  so  much  thrown  away.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  wort  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  remains  to  be 
told  of  them.  Not  only  have  they  been  erected  m despite  of  the  remonstrances,  but  they  are  maintained  in  defiance 
of  toe  authority  of  Catholic  Bishops  m them  respective  localities,  aud  every  effort  is  strained  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  those  schools  and  other  officials  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  incite  Catholic  pupils  and  the  parents 
. of  Catholic  pupils  to  schismatical  acts  of  msulxa-dination  against  Catholic  priests  and  Catholic  Bishops.  On 
this  account  no  small  degree  of  unpopularity,  even  of  odium,  attaches  to  these  model  schools,  and  is  reflected 
trom  them  upon  the  whole  system.  Nothing  remains  hut  to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  But  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  is  to  he  done  with  the  buildings  1 Is  the  money  expended  on  their  erection  to  be  so  much  lost  ? 
No.  These  buildings  might  be  turned  to  various  useful  purposes ; some  of  them  might  be  turned  into  training 
schools  of  a denominational  character,  others  might  be  converted  into  reformatories,  others  utilized  in  some  other 
way.  Whatever  becomes  of  them,  the  having  squandered  money  in  erecting  them  is  no  reason  for  wasting 
more  in  maintaining  them.  A portion  of  toe  money  .spent  in  maintaining  them  could  be  applied  to  fa? 
better  pm-po.se  m supporting  training  establishments  of  Catholic  teachers,  male  aud  female,  a thino-  of  the  very 
tii-st  importance.  The  teachers  who  are  destined  not  only  to  instruct  the  minds  but  to  mould  the  moral  nature 
ot  toe  youth  ot  Ireland,  themselves  pass  through  no  wholesome  discipline,  are  formed  by  no  moral  training  that 
would  fit  them  for  their  important  duties.  Catholic  training  establishments  are  not  merely  desirable,  they 
would  be  a national  benefit ; and  toe  money  expended  in  maintaining  the  model  schools  could  not  be  toned  to 
better  purpose  than  the  support  of  such  establishments. 

“We  have,  &c., 


« Paul  Cullen. 

* P.  Leahy. 

■<  C.  Denvir. 

4 E.  Walsh, 

i J ohn  Derry. 
William  Keane. 
P.  Fallon. 

D.  Mouiarty. 

D.  O’Brien. 

L.  Gillooly. 
Thomas  Furlong. 

M.  O’Hea. 

Geo.  Butler. 

* Thomas  Nulty. 

N.  Power. 


'4  Joseph  Dixon. 

4 John  Cantwell. 

4 Thomas  Feeny. 

4 W.  Delany. 

4 F.  Kelly. 

4 P.  Durcan. 

'4  John  Killdcjff. 

4 J.  P.  Leahy. 

4 James  Walshe. 

4 D.  M‘Gettigan. 

4 John  M ‘Evilly. 

'4  P.  Dorrian. 

< Nicholas  Conaty. 
'4  James  Donnelly. 


“ The  above  letter  has  been  agreed  to  and  signed  by  toe  Roman  Catholic  prelates  whose  names  are  attached 
to  it. 

“ (Signed)  Paul  Cullen, 

„ -r*  T , • „ “ Roman  Catholic  Archbishop. 

“ Dublin,  14th  January,  1866.  1 

To  this  statement,  when  forwarded  to  them,  the  Commissioners  declined  to  offer  a 
controversial  reply : — 

“ Office  of  National  Education,  11th  April,  1866.  Commissioners 
“Sir,— We  are  directed  by  toe  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  decliue  con' 
letter  of  toe  5th  February,  forwarding  for  their  consideration  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  Home  Department 
m which  was  enclosed  a memorial  addressed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  George  Grey,  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  L-eland,  on  the  subject  of  the  National  system  of  education,  and  requestor  us  to 
move  the  Commissioners  to  favour  you  with  then-  observations  thereon  for  His  Excellency’s  information0 
“The  Commissioners  regret  that  the  absence  from  Dublin  of  several  members  of  their  Board,  chiefly  on 
judicial  business  at  the  assizes,  has  naturally  delayed  their  reply. 

‘‘  Concurring  cordially  and  unanimously  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  George  Grey,  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  that  the  system  of  National  education  is  well  adapted  to  toe  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  and  has  been  the  means  of  conferring  very  great  advantages  on  this  country,  the  Commissioners  also 
would  regard  with  sincere  regret  any  step  tending  to  its  overthrow, 

" fo1' niany  years,  although  pamphlets,  essays,  and  books  have  been  issued  in  great  numbers,  assailing 
toe  National  Board  in  various  ways,  the  Commissioners  have  never  replied  to  any  of  these  publications.  They 
have  regarded  themselves  as  an  administrative  body,  whose  function  is  to  act  and  not  to  argue,  and  they 
nave  deliberately  avoided  any  attempt  at  controversy  which,  conducted  by  them  as  a body,  would  demand  an 
impossible  identity  of  opinion. 

“ By  the  adoption  of  this  course  they  venture  to  think  that  they  have  accomplished  much  good  for  the  people 
f i?0*1’  for  it}  they  W0U1<1  have  been  unable  to  achieve;  and  they  point  with  satisfaction  to  toe 

tact  that  whilst,  during  the  past  eight  years,  veiy  powerful  parties,  hostile  to  each  other,  have  on  distinct  and 

1 2 B 2 
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ia66  inconsistent  grounds  united  in  attack  on  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  Lave  increased  the  number  of  their 
schools  within  that  period  from  5,408  to  G, 372. 

“ Continuing  to  believe  that  the  policy  they  have  hitherto  pursued  is  wise  and  sound,  as  it  has  been  successful, 
the  Commissioners  beg  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  departure  front  it  by  making  the  observations  on  the 
memorial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  which  the  letter  of  Sir  George  Grey  invites  them  to  offer.  That 
memorial  raises  almost  every  question  with  reference  to  National  education  which  has  been  agitated  in  later 
years,  and  a fit  consideration  of  it  would  involve  the  detailed  discussion  of  all  those  questions  which  for  the 
reasons  already  indicated  the  Commissioners  conceive  to  be,  on  then-  part,  inexpedient  and  undesirable. 

“They  will  continue  to  administer  the  system  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  with  impartiality  and  efficiency, 
and  they  will  be  ready  to  supply  to  the  Government  any  information  which  may  be  desired  as  to  its  character 
and  results. 

“ We  are,  &c., 

“(Signed)  “James  Kelly,  )«  . . 

“The  Under  Secretary,  &c.,  &c.,  ifcc.,  Wm.  McCrebdy,  ) inca' 

“ Dublin  Castle.” 

but  rratoie  iiic  In  May,  1866,  the  Commissioners  altered  their  religious  rule  so  as  again  to  throw 
religious mie,  Up0n  managers  the  obligation  (under  Rule  III.  4.  1S33,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Carlile' 
and  Mr.  Blake5)  of  excluding  Prutestant  children  from  religious  instruction  given  by 
a Roman  Catholic  teacher  and  Roman  Catholic  children  from  religious  instruction 
given  by  a teacher  not  Roman  Catholic ; but  they  were  required  by  the  Government,  • 
Lord  "Wodehouse  being  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Right  Hon.  Chichester  Fortescue  Chief 
Secretary,  to  add  a proviso  giving  a parent  power  by  signing  his  name  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  instruction  in  a religion  different  from  his  own.  Against  this  change 
the  three  Presbyterian  Commissioners  protested.3 

“I. — Copy  of  New  or  Altered  Rule  on  the  Subject  of  Religious  Teaching  made  in  May,  1866,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  (Ireland). 

“‘No  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Protestant  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  tune  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman 
Catholic ; and  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to 
remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  tlie  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

“ ‘ And  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  tbe  time  of  any  religious  instruc- 
tion to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object.’ 

“ Note. — In  accordance  with  the  Rule  of  the  Board  in  such  cases,  application  has  been  made  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  sanction  the  adoption  of  the  above  Rule,  which  cannot  take  effect  until  His  Excellency  shall  have 
signified  his  approval,  which  he  has  not  yet  done.” 

II. — The  Names  of  the  Commissioners  present  when  the  same  was  adopted. 

“ The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Bellew ; Rev.  Dr.  Henry ; the  Marquess  of  Kildare ; the  Right  Hon.  tbe  Lord  Chan- 
cellor; James  Gibson,  esq. ; the  Hon.  Judge  Longfield;  Laurence  Waldron,  esq.,  d.l.  ; the  Right  Hon.  Judge 
O’Hagan;  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dunraven;  Chief  Justice  Monahan;  Rev.  Dr.  Hall;  John  Lentaigne, 
esq. ; J ohn  O’Hagau,  esq.,  Q.c. ; the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell. 

“ HI.  The  Protests. 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  and  James  Gibson,  esq.,  protest  against  the  change  of  rule. 

“ Note. — The  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  a letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Board,  expressed  liiinself  prepared  to  accede 
to  a change  of  the  rale,  and  with  that  view  Ms  lordship  submitted  a proposition,  which,  however,  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners. 

“ Subsequently  to  the  date  of  tlie  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  calling  for  the  foregoing  return,  the 
following  ‘proviso’  was  added  to  the  proposed  new  rale  on  the  subject  of  religious  instruction ; and  the  rule, 
with  the  proviso,  having  received  the  sanction  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  letter,  dated  2Gth 
June,  1866,  stands  as  follows : — 

“ ‘ No  pupil,  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Protestant,  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  tbe  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case  tlie  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman 
Catholic ; and  no  pupil,  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic,  is  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is 
not  a Roman  Catholic ; and  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  tbe  time  oi 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object.’ 

“ ‘ Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  bis  desire  tliat  his  child  should 
receive  any  particular  religious  instruction,  and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a book,  to  be  provided  in  tlie  school, 
when  necessary  for  that  purpose ; this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such  religious 
instruction  only  is  given.  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be  signed  with  tlie  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 
and  the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  school.’ 

“ In  connexion  with  tlie  foregoing,  the  Commissioners  have  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ ‘ That  whilst  the  rule,  adopted  by  the  Board,  appears  to  the  Commissioners  to  furnish  the  most  efficient 
means  for  guarding  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism  a system  of  separate  religious  and  combined  secular  instruction, 
the  Commissioners  accept,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  proviso  suggested  in  die 
Chief  Secretary's  letter,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  practical  operation  of  tlie  rale.  Tke 
Commissioners,  however,  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  proviso,  if  the  rule,  so  modified, 
should  prove  in  any  manner  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  object.’ 

"Such  expression  of  desire  may,  at  any  time,  be  revoked  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  shall  thereupon 
become  inoperative.” 

In . the  same  year,  the  Commissioners  repealed  their  rule  that  “ no  teachers  can 
be  raised  to  any  division  of  the  first  class,  unless  they  shall  have  been  trained  at  the 
normal  school  of  the  Commissioners.”  Mr.  Gibson  dissented  from  t.hia  change. 

1 Commons’  Committee,  1837,  q.  338.  * Ibid.  qq.  1475-80.  • House  of  Commons’  Paper,  407  (1866). 
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On  February  26,  the  following  resolutions  and  declaration  were  adopted  at  a prelimi-  ises-7 
Md  ln  tlle  Provost  8 House,  Trinity  College,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  IJerry  in  — 

“ Resolve!— 1.  That  masnmoh  as  it  Las  tan  lately  assorted  that  the  members  of  the  Doited  Chureh  of 
generally  agreed  m desiring  the  introduction  of  a denominational  system  of  education 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  give  public  expression  at  the  present  time  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  hi 
favour  of  the  maintenance  in  Ireland  of  the  system  of  united  secular  instruction 

for  denature.* 10  ““‘“A  te  mlopted,  and  that  copies  of  it  be  circulated  throughout  the  country 

“ Declaration. 

“We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  desire  to  express  our  earnest 
Ireland*  “ prmClp  * se"1”  ed»«‘‘»n,  as  opposed  to  tlie  denominational  system,  mly  be  maintained 

“Without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  appreval  of  the  National  system  in  all  respects,  wo  entirely  admit  the 
pistee  and  policy  of  tie  rule  ivlnoii  protects  sekolare  from  interference  with  their  feligkms  principta  alld  tta 
Jod^uStibn?'111  denominations  to  receive  together,  hi  harmony  and  peare,  the  benehte  rf  a 

This  declaration  received  2,K4  signatures,  of  which  the  following  is  an  analysis:— 

Analysis  of  Signatures. 

The  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland, 

The  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal, 


Noblemen, 

Bishops,  .... 

Deputy  Lieutenants, 

Justices  of  the  Peace  (not  D.L’s.), 

Clergymen,  .... 

Barristers,  physicians,  and  other  professional  men ; country  gentlemen,  not 
being  J.P’s. ; and  merchants  (about) 

Miscellaneous  signatures,  about  . 

Total, 


5 

146 


800 

387 


About  the  same  time  they  introduced  a modification  in  the  conditions  upon  which 
building  grants  are  made  to  vested  schools,  giving  to  the  patron  in  the  case  of  an  aided 
school  vested  in  the  Board,  and  to  the  trustees  in  the  case  of  an  aided  school  vested  in 
trustees,  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  trusts  and  terminate  connexion  with  the  Commis- 
“f  upon  repayment  to  the  Board  of  Works  of  grants  expended  in  building  and 
establishing,  enlarging  or  improving  the  school-house.  This  change  appeal's  to  be  of  a 
liberal  and  considerate  character,  well  calculated  to  remove  the  objections  felt  ao-ainst 
accepting  public  aid  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses.  The  promoters  of  new 
schools  may  now  obtain  from  public  funds  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  buildino-  • they  may 
vest  the  schools  either  in  the  Commissioners  or  in  private  trustees;  in°one  case  the 
Board  will  repair  the  school-house,  in  the  other  the  trustees  must  keep  it  in  repair  • hut 
in  either  case  those  interested  in  the  school  may  at  any  time,  if  they  find  the  Board’s 
rules  irksome  or  objectionable,  free  the  school  wholly  from  the  control  of  the  Cornmis- 
sioners  by  repaying  to  the  public  the  actual  amount  of  public  building  grants  received. 
It  is  as  though  they  received  a loan  of  money  without  interest  towards  the  erection  of 
a school  upon  condition  that  until  the  loan  is  repaid  they  will  cause  the  rules  of  the 
Commissioners  to  be  observed  in  the  school. 

In  1867,  the  “Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  the  funds  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland”  approved  a plan  for  the  introduction  of 
Classics  and  trench  into  the  National  schools;  but  their  arrangements  for  the  pecuniary 
encouragement  of  secondary  instruction  have  not  as  yet  been  completed  It  had 
been  suggested  to  connect  the  proposal,  which  was  understood  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
Protestants,  with  the  reforms  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  Fortescue  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  believed  to  favour.  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  and  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  the  Board  are  shown  below.’ 

No.  L-Copy  of  Letter  dated  19th  of  June,  1866,  from  the  Bight  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  h.p.,  Chief  Secretary 
lor  Ireland,  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 

“ Irish  Office,  19th  June,  1866. 

Her  Genti'“ien>— I am  desired  hy  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inform  you  that 

vSh  Wt?aTei  La<  lmde/  ^eU'  careful  consideration  several  important  questions  connected 

the  2 National  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  to  which  they  desire  to  call  the  attention  of 

public  “dvantllge  ^ & ° **  aclol5tl011  of  cerfcam  iterations  which  they  believe  would  produce  great 

schools.6  P°int  wMcil  they  re<luest  the  Board  to  consider  is  that  of  the  training  of  teachers  in  model 

havft^pT^fw!?8^1-17  k-id  f°’W2  byLord  Dfrl,y  “ a condition  of  the  employment  of  teachers,  that  they  should 
received  pievious  instruction  m a model  school,  which  was  accordingly  opened  in  Dublin  in  1833. 

1 Parliamentary  paper  (1867)  225. 


aiul  propose  In 
teach  classics 
and  French. 


Mr.  C.  I'uUm- 
eue,  on  behalf 
of  Her  Majes- 
ty’s Govern- 
ment, sug- 
gests altera- 

ing  teachers. 
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“ But  the  Commissioners  of  Education  having  thus  one  normal  school  only,  and  having  a largo  and  increas- 
ing number  of  teachers  to  train  were  forced  to  adopt  a very  limited  course  of  instruction,  a course  which  at  first 
was  spread  over  three  months  only,  and  which  has  never  exceeded  five  months  ; and  notwithstanding  this 
effort  to  extend,  however  imperfectly,  the  influences  ol  training  as  widely  as  possible,  it  appears  that  there  are 
still  in  the  National  schools  4,309  untrained  teachers  out  of  a total  number  of  7,472. 

“ It  is  of  course  known  to  the  Government  that  the  district  model  schools  assist  in  supplying  competent 
teachers.  But  the  number  which  they  are  able  to  send  out  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  90  annually,  while  in  34 
out  of  60  school  districts  into  which  the  country  has  been  divided,  no  model  school  lias  been  established.  It  is 
accordingly  ascertained  that  between  the  training  school  in  Dublin  and  the  district  model  schools  in  the  country, 
the  number  of  persons  prepared  annually  for  the  olfiee  of  teacher  is  only  about  400,  whereas  the  number  of  new 
teachers,  principals,  or  assistants  aunnal'ly  required  is  about  900. 

“The  Government  view  this  state  of  things  with  much  concern,  and  are  anxious  to  apply  a remedy  to  the 
incompleteness  and  inadequacy  of  the  present  training  system  ; but  considering  the  hostility  felt  and  expressed 
in  some  quarters,  aud  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  to  the  principle  of  exclusive  State  manage- 
ment in  the  ease  of  model  and  training  schools,  they  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  extension  of  such  schools 
under  such  exclusive  management.  The  Government  prefer  to  stimulate  private  enterprise  and  private  zeal  to 
supply  the  wants  which  exist,  and  they  therefore  propose  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  model  schools  under 
local  management. 

“ The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  which  the  Government  would  propose  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board : — 

“ A model  school  under  local  management,  would  consist  of  two  parts : — 

“ 1st.  The  domestic  establishment,  which  should  have  accommodation  for  at  least  fifteen  resident 
pupils,  and  which  should  in  every  respect  be  suitable  to  its  purpose  as  a part  of  a training  institution. 

“ 2nd.  The  school-house,  which  should  be  of  a superior  character,  and  be  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  150  pupils. 

“ The  domestic  establishment  should  be  erected  from  fluids  derived  from  private  sources. 

“ The  school-house  may  be  built  either  from  private  funds,  as  in  case  of  ordinary  non-vested  National  schools, 
or  partly  from  private  funds,  and  partly  from  the  Parliamentary  giant,  as  in  the  case  of  vested  National  schools. 
In  the  former  instance,  the  school  would  be  called  a non-vested  model  school ; in  the  latter  instance,  a vested 
model  school. 

“ To  the  erection  of  a vested  model  school-house  the  Conlmissionei-s  would  contribute  in  the  same  proportion 
of  expense  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  schools.  The  management  and  general  direction  of  a vested  model  school 
would  be  vested  in  trustees,  who,  subject  to  the  Board’s  approval,  would  appoint  the  teachers,  and  would  have 
the  absolute  power  of  dismissing  them. 

“ The  heads  of  the  school  should  exhibit  qualificatious  for  the  proper  training  of  students  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  organization  of  schools. 

“ The  day-school  must  be  open  to  pupils  of  all  denominations,  aud  must  be  conducted  exactly  upon  the  principle 
of  an  ordinary  National  seliool : a course  of  study  by  students  in  training  would  be  laid  down  by  the  Board. 
For  each  student  who  should  pass  a satisfactory  examination  a giant  should  be  made  by  the  Board.  The  Govern- 
ment would  look  to  the  Board  for  advice  as  to  the  amount  of  such  grant,  and  also  for  the  suggestion  of  all  re- 
gulations of  detail  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  which  I have  described. 

“ Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  the  next  place,  strongly  recommend  a revision  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  teachers  in  training,  in  force  in  the  normal  establishment  in  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  providing, 
if  possible,  an  ampler  and  more  practical  course  of  instruction  for  a larger  number  of  teachers.  They  desire 
also  to  observe  that  there  is  a marked  distinction  between  tlie  position  of  students  residing  for  a considerable 
time  as  boarders  in  a training  institute  or  model  school  and  that  of  day-scholars  attending  an  ordinary  school ; a 
distinction  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  objections  are  often  entertained,  especially  by  tlie  clergy  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  against  sending  teachers  or  pupil  teachers  to  an  institution  where  thou1  domestic  life 
is  not  based,  like  the  family  life  of  a home,  upon  identity  of  religious  belief. 

“ It  appears  to  the  Government  that  the  double  object  of  meeting  such  objections,  and  of  providing  tlie 
means  of  retaining  a larger  number  of  teachers  for  a longer  period  in  training,  might  to  a great  extent  be  at- 
tained by  permitting  teachers  or  pupil  teachers,  at  their  own  desire,  or  that  of  the  managers  of  schools  by  whom 
they  are  sent  up  for  training  to  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  establishment.  In  such  cases  teachers  and 
pupil  teachers  should  receive  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  board  aud  lodging,  aud  arrangements  could  be  readily  made 
for  their  reception  in  private  boarding-houses  sanctioned  by  tlie  Commissioners.  If  a precedent  were  needed 
for  such  an  arrangement,  I find  that  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  teaming  colleges  there  are  no  official  residences 
for  the  teachers  in  training,  who.  by  means  of  an  allowance  from  the  college,  provide  board  and  lodging  for 
themselves. 

“ The  Government  are  further  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  nature  of  these  institutions,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  stand,  to  a great  extent,  towards  tlie  teachers  in  loco  parentis,  and  in  which  large  numbers  of 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  are  drawn  together  without  that  local  supervision,  either  lay  or 
clerical,  which  the  patron  or  manager  affords  to  an  ordinary  National  school,  some  special  provision  should  he 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  inmates,  and  with  this  view  they  recommend  the 
appointment  of  chaplains  in  connexion  with  the  central  training  and  district  model  schools,  upon  tho  following 
conditions : — 

“The  Commissioners,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  or  other  authority  of  the  church  to  which  they 
belong,  should  appoint  as  chaplains  resident  clergymen  of  each  denomination. 

“ The  chaplain  should  have  control,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  over  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
teachers  in  training  and  pupils  of  his  own  denomination. 

“ It  would  be  especially  his  duty  to  watch  over  those  teachers  who,  under  the  last  proposal,  should  reside  out 
of  the  official  establishment. 

“ The  Commissioners  should  require  his  certificate  as  a condition  of  granting  or  continuing  their  licence  to  a 
boarding-house  for  the  use  of  teachers  of  his  own  denomination. 

“ He  should  be  remunerated  by  a capitation  grant  for  the  teachers  in  training  and  the  pupils  belonging  to  his 
own  Church,  his  total  income  not,  however,  exceeding  some  fixed  amount. 

“ Every  teacher  of  a model  school  would,  as  at  present,  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners,  subject  to  the 
possession  of  a certificate  as  to  faith  and  morals  from  the  chaplain  of  big  own  religious  denomination. 

“Finally, I am  directed  by  his  Excellency  to  inform  you  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  desirous  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  important  principle  upon  which  the  remuneration  of  the 
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le  improved.  1 ' ‘ "m"80' t,le  mcomes  »f  meritorious  teaclieis  would  thereby 

coS»d^d“”“  StlS  «•  I"*—  >»«”> 


“The  Commissioners  of  National  Education." 


“I  have,  etc., 


“ (Signed) 


C.  S.  Fortescue. 


. Macdonnell. 
“ Ordered,  That 


1866. 


“No  2. — Minute  dated  22nd  June,  18GG. 

“Present:— Right  Hon.  tin  Lord  Chancellor;  Hon.  Judge  Longfleld;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Pivot)- 
SlTifcJfcSf*’  EsT  i **»  O'Hagan,  Esq. ; James  V.  Murland,  Esq.?®^ 


^ for  Tuesday  next,  tiro  26th  instant,  at  two  Canunlaion,™ 

o clock,  to  consulci  a letter  fiom  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  submitting-  consider  Mr. 
ser  eral  nnportnnt  questions  connected  witli  tire  operation  of  the  system  of  Notional  education  in  Ireland  with  a 
XInW’  1 aiterations  whiol.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  believe  woald  produce  great  public 


“ No.  3. — Minute  dated  2Gtii  June,  18GG. 

Ew'  He“Ti  Hon  Judge  LongSeld;  Rev.  John  Hall;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.;  Laurence 
Mocdooooll  ^ r Hon.  Tiros.  Preston ; Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald ; J ames  W.  Murlalrd,  Esq. ; Right  Hon.  A. 

.!etteV  No'  55f3/™,  from  ‘he  Bishop  of  Deny,  requesting  that,  as  his  Parliamentary  duties  prevent 
ks  attadmg  he  may  he  furnished  with  a copy  of  Mr.  Forteseue’s  letter,  and  also  given  ah  opportunity  of 
consideimg  it  before  any  action  is  taken  thereon.  11  J 

“ Ke"'  «•  following  letter,  6450/00,  from  the  Right  Hon.  U P.  Forteaoue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

“ (Here  follows  letter-,  which  see,  No.  1.) 

“ Ordered,  That  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  he  summoned  for  Saturday,  tlio  30th  instant,  at  eleven  o’clock 
to  consider  the  foregoing ; and  that  a copy  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  be  scut  to  each  Commissioner.” 


“No.  4. — Minute  of  the  30th  June,  18G6. 

T “1 Pl^feut 1 Lienee  Waldron,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; Eight  Hon.  Lord  Bellew;  Eev.  Dr.  Henry:  Embt  Hon  the 
Lord  Chance  lor;  Eight  Hon.  Judge  O’ Hagan ; Rev.  John  Hall:  John  Lentaigne,  Esq. ; Hon.  Thomas 
Preston;  Eight  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  : Jamas  W.  Murland,  Esq. ; Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

“ Read  letter  No.  5456/66,  from  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  26th  instant. 

+i  'ru6-0*  c^so  ^et*eri  No.  5671/66,  from  the  Hon.  Judge  Longfield,  approving  of  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  Chief  Secretary's  letter,  hut  stating  that  he  considers  that  greater  security  than  hitherto  obtained  should  he 
sought,  that  schools  towards  which  building  grants  are  made,  shall  not  be  diverted  to  some  other  purpose. 

Also,  that  each  student  of  a model  and  training  school  under  local  management,  who  is  paid  for  by  the  Board, 
shall  not  only  pass  a satisfactory  examination,  but,  in  addition,  shall  show  that  he  has  gone  through  a proper 
course  of  training ; and  that  grants  shall  be  limited  to  cases  where  the  student  remains  a reasonable  time,  say 
bve  years,  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  And  further,  that  the  clause  which  requires  every  teacher  of  a model 
school,  in  order  to  lus  appointment,  to  present  a certificate  from  the  chaplain  of  his  own  denomination,  should 
be  limited  to  the  Commissioners  consulting  the  chaplain  as  to  the  morals,  &c.,  of  the  teacher. 

“ Ordered,  That  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  have  considered  the 
proposals  to  which  their  attention  has  been  invited  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; and  -without  binding  themselves  nmi  n 
uo  the  adoption  of  any  particular  details,  they  beg  to  express  their  general  approbation  of  those  proposals,  and  thl? 
then-  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Government  in  carrying  them  into  practical  effect,  keeping  always  in  view 
the  fundamental  principles  of  united  secular  education.” 


“ (5456/66— B.  O.  30/6/66.) 

No.  5.— Copy  of  Letter  elated  2nd  .July,  1866,  from  the  Commissioner^  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  to 
the  Eight  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  m.p.,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


“Office  of  National  Education,  2nd  July,  1866. 

letteofiiri9tirStS  46  t0 1,7  MOre  * Bpe0kl  meet“S  of  ile  Board  of  National  Education  your 

" a:"  r‘/w  Roofed  to  inform  yon  that  the  Commissioners  have  considered  the  proposals  to  which  their 

attention  has  been  invited  by  the  Lord  Lieotenant;  and  without  binding  tlemselvS  to  the  adoption  of  any 
Pjtttacnlar  details,  they  beg  to  express  their  general  approbation  of  those  proposals,  and  their  readiness  to  co^ 

P'“ti“1  effert-  teel’iBg  a^'t7ays  in  view  the  fundamental 


“ (Signed), 

“Right  Hod.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  <fcc.,  &o.,  tfec.” 


“We  have,  &c., 


James  Kelly, 

. William  M'Creedy, 


•Secretaries. 
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th&nge  of 
Government, 


Subsequently 
they  prepare 
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“No.  6. — Minute  of  the  17th  July,  1866. 

« Present Rev.  Dr.  Henry  ; John  Lentaigne,  Esq. ; John.  O'Hagan,  Esq.  ; Right  Hon.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  ; 
Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell.  , , . . , . „ 

“ The  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider  whether  any  further  steps  should  at  present  be  taken  by  them  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  of  the  9th  June,  addressed  to  the  Board. 

“ The  Resident  Commissioner  explains  that  he  has  written  to  Lord  Naas,  apprising  him  that  the  Commission- 
ers have  received  this  letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  and  asking  what  he  would  wish  should 
be  done  in  reference  to  it.  . . . . 

« The  Secretary  read  letter,  6267/66,  from  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  statmg  that  he  is  ot  opinion  that  no  action 
should  at  present  be  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  of  the  19tli  June. 

« Ordered,  That  no  action  be  taken  until  Lord  Naas’s  answer  shall  have  been  received.” 


“No.  7. — Minute  of  13th  November,  1866. 

“Present: — Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  D.L. ; Right  Hon.  M.  Brady;  James  Gibson,  Esq.;  Hon.  Judge 
Longfield ; Right  Hon.  Judge  O’Hagan ; Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Lawson,  M.P. ; John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; John 
O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.c. ; J.  W.  Murland,  Esq. ; Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

“The  Resident  Commissioner  brings  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  preparation 
of  the  estimate  for  1S67-S,  and  asks  if  it  is  to  be  prepared  with  relation  to  the  letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P. 
Fortescue,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  which  was  laid  before  the  Commissioners  on  the  30tli  of  June  last. 

“ Ordered,  That  provision  be  made  in  the  estimate  for  the  seversil  matters  proposed  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter, 
with  the  exception  of  payment  by  results,  which  is  to  remain  for  future  consideration." 

“ No.  8. — Minute  of  the  20th  November,  1S66. 

“Present: — Hon.  Judge  Longfield;  Right  Hon.  Chief  Baron  Pigot;  John  Lentaigne,  Esq.,  d.l.  ; John 
O’Hagan,  Esq.,  Q.c. ; James  W.  Murland,  Esq. ; Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell. 

“ Read  letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny  (10, 150/66),  placing  on  record  his  dissent  from  making  pro- 
vision in  the  estimate  for  the  several  matters  proposed  in  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue’s  letter  of  the  19th 
June  last  (which  was  taken  into  consideration  by  Board  on  the  1 3th  instant),  and  stating  his  opinion  that  it  is 
highly  inexpedient  that  matters  of  so  much  importance,  ‘ not  on  the  programme,’  should  have  been  brought 
forward  and  decided  upon  without  due  notice  having  been  given. 

“ Ordered,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  foregoing  letter,  the  question  as  to  whether  the  estimate  for  1867-8 
shall  be  prepared,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  several  matters  suggested  in  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue’s  letter 
of  the  19th  June,  be  brought  before  the  Board  at  its  next  meeting ; the  usual  notice  to  be  given  on  the 
1 programme.’ " 


“ No.  9. — Minute  of  27th  November,  I860. 

“Present : — Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady;  Laurence  Waldron,  Esq.,  d.l.;  James  Gibson,  Esq. ; the  Bishop  of 
Deny;  Hon.  Judge  Longfield;  Right  Hon.  Judge  O’Hagan;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  (Pigot) ; Right  Hon.  J. 
A.  Lawson,  m.p.  ; Rev.  Dr.  Hall ; John  Lentaigne,  Esq. ; Right  Hon.  Judge  Fitzgerald ; James  W.  Murland, 
Esq. ; Right  Hon.  A Macdonnell. 

“ The  Commissioners  proceed  to  consider  the  question  whether  an  additional  estimate  shall  be  prepared,  so  as 
to  provide  for  the  several  matters  (excepting  the  payment  by  results)  suggested  iu  the  letter  of  the  19th  June, 
1866  (5456/66),  from  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

“ The  Secretary  reads  the  following  paragraph  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  : — 

“ ‘ Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  the  next  place,  strongly  recommend  a revision  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  teachers  in  training,  in  force  in  the  Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  with  the  view  of  providing,  if 
possible,  an  ample  and  more  practical  course  of  instruction  for  a larger  number  of  teachers.’ 

“ Ordered,  That  to  defray  the  increased  expense  of  the  Normal  Establishment  under  the  new  arrangement 
proposed,  the  sum  of  £3,090  be  applied  for,  which  is  made  up  as  follows ; — 

“ The  Commissioners  propose  to  extend  the  period  of  training  from  five  months  to  44  weeks,  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  teachers  iu  training  from  200  to  300,  for  which  purpose  the  present  staff  of  two  professors  at  £450 
a.  year  each,  with  two  assistants  at  £300  each,  and  a lecturer  on  physical  science  at  £360,  must  bo  increased  to— 


1.  A professor  of  the  English  course,  including  reading,  grammar,  geography,  &c.  . £450 

2.  A training  master  associated  with  him  . . . . . .100 

3.  A professor  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics  .....  450 

4.  A training  master  ........  100 

5.  A professor  of  the  physical  sciences  ....  . . 450 

6.  A training  master  ......  . . 100 

7.  A professor  of  method,  discipline,  and  organization  ....  450 

8.  A training  master  ........  100 


£2,220 


340 
2,750 
£3,090 

“ The  Secretary  next  read  the  following  paragraphs : — 

“ ‘ The  Government  are  further  of  opinion  that,  considering  the  nature  of  these  institutions,  in  which  the 
Commissioners  stand,  to  a great  extent,  towards  the  teachers  in  loco  •parentis,  and  in  which  large  number  of 
children  of  different  religious  denominations  are  drawn  together  without  that  local  supervision,  cither  lay 
clerical,  which  the  patron  or  manager  affords  to  an  ordinary  National  school,  some  special  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  religious  instruction  and  supervision  of  the  inmates,  and  with  this  new  they  recommend  the 


Increase  in  the  foregoing  over  the  sum  at  present  available  (£1,608)  for  the  staff'  of 
professors,  &c.  .....  ... 

The  increase  consequent  on  the  maintenance  of  100  additional  teachers  residing  out 
of  the  establishment  for  44  weeks,  at  12s.  6 d.  a week  each 
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' ' ****  " “"Ieli0"  ’*»  *«  °“tal  *“"”'8  ~M  schools,  upon  a,  following  1S6M 
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out  o/thTofiiokl  2SSnmt.‘iUty  10  °V“'  U“e  tead*“'5  wl10'  'md“'  *>“»  1**4  proposal,  should  reside 

of  ginger  continuing  aeirHee.ee  to  . 

m<l  ae 

Po--;^--5^^V^^^^s^!£OT!!?^3s2r£SSS3,S,^?",,“ 

“ Omtori  d^Sefri  “j.***  “ to,!ie  ypointmeut  and  powers  of  chaplains  be  hereafter  determined. 

1 (1  Uv  1 ’ 1 ' **  ?,  fJ0lu'?ed  lneefcmS  for  the  consideration  of  the  other  subjects  of  Mr  Fortescue’s 
letter,  be  summoned  for  Friday,  the  30th  instant,  at  half-past  three  o’clock.”  J 8 

“ No.  10— Minute  of  the  30th  November,  1866. 

“Present:— Right  Hon.  M.  Brady;  James  Gibson,  Esq.;  Chief  Baron  Pigot;  Rev.  Dr.  Hall-  John 
A S3' J J0lm  ° HaSaU’  Esq- ; RiSht  Hon-  JudS»  Fitzgerald ; James  W.  Mui-land,  Esq. ; Right  Hon. 

Eortescue’s  lettei'  which  were  no.  decided 

*» *■ — ^ 

“ 2nd.  Maintenance  of  model  schools  under  local  management  (non-vested). 

Commissioners  being  divided  in  opinion  on  these  points,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote,  when  the 
following  members  vote  m favour  of  provision  being  made  in  the  additional  estimate  for  the  above  : 

““  L“  d CMef  Baron  ; Right  Hon.  M.  Brady  ; Right  Hon.  Judge  Fitzgerald ; John  Lentaigne,  Esq. ; 

John  O Hagan,  Esq.  ; Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell. 

“Against— Rev.  Jolm  Hall,  d.d.  ; James  Gibson,  Esq. ; James  W.  Murland,  Esq. 

“ Orttered,  That  provision  be  made  in  the  estimate,  £5,000  for  the  former  service,  and  £6,000  for  the  latter. 

“ i SU  -\CC*’  . l,a.5’mout  °f  teachers  by  ascertained  results  of  education — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide,  at  present,  for  this  service  until  the  Commissioners  shall  have 
been  enabled  to  mature  a scheme  for  the  purpose. 

Ordered,  That  the  estimate  be  prepared  and  forwarded  to  the  Government  for  approval.” 

' (5456/66. — Supplemental  Estimate  for  1S67-8— B.  O.  30/11/66.) 

“No.  11.  Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Secretaries  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  the  Right  Hon. 

Lord  Naas,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  dated  4th  December,  1866. 

“ Office  of  National  Education, 

“4  December,  1866. 

. „ ^i0E??’  We  ai'e  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  call  your  lordships’  attention  and  submit 

to .a  letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  dated  the  19tli  June,  and  to  the  Board’s  them  to  the 
letter,  in  reply,  dated  the  2nd  July,  1866.  Lord  Lieuten- 

• 'l?he  1Commi5sionei's  now  take  leave  to  transmit  for  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  aut’ 
ui  the  shape  of  a ‘ supplemental  estimate,’  a statement  of  the  probable  expense  to  be  provided  for  in  the 
hnancial  year  1867-8,  for  carrying  into  practical  effect  the  proposals  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  19th  June, 

“Should  the  course  now-proposed  meet  with  His  Excellency’s  approval,  the  Commissioners  request  that  the 
estimate  may  he  forwarded  to  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 


“ (Signed) 


“We  have,  he., 

James  Kelly,  ) 
William  M'Creedy,  j b 


“The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas,  he.,  he.,  he.” 

“(22,478). 

“No.  12— Copy  of  Letter  from  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  A.  Larcom,  to  the  Secretaries  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  dated  13  December,  1866. 

“ Dublin  Castle,  13  December,  1866. 

"S  <&f.otea’V  &e  I^1'a  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  insft,  who  colls  I 
mdto^te  that  His  Excellency  is  anxious  to  hare  laid  before  him  the  minutes  of  proceedinp  of  the  meetings  minatea, 

M the  Board  of  National  Education,  at  which  the  question  of  the  supplemental  estimate  inferred  to  in  ™ 
communication  was  discussed.  J 

“}  f21  to.  request,  therefore,  that  you  will  forward  to  me  copies  of  the  same,  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
present,  and  the  record  of  divisions  (if  any)  which  took  place  in  the  Board  upon  the  subject. 


“ The  Secretaries.” 


“ I am,  he., 

“ (Signed)  Thomas  A.  Larcom. 

2 C 
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1866-7. 


“ (10,877 / 60. — Enclosure). 

"No  1 3 — Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Secretaries  to  tie  CoitmssiostEns  of  Natioksi  Ejmicatioh  to  Major. 
General  Sir  Thomas  Labcou,  k.c.b.,  dated  19  December,  lbOO. 

“ Office  of  National  Education, 
“19  December,  1866. 


« Sn> With.refereuce  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  last.,  stating  tint  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is iamdous  to  hove 

laid  before  him  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  at  which  the 
question  of  the  supplemental  estimate  which  accompanied  our  letter  of  the  4th  mst.,  was  discussed. 

1 (i  We  have  now  the  honour  to  forward,  for  His  Excellency’s  information,  copies  of  the  minutes  of 
proceedings  in  question,  with  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  present,  and  the  record  of  divisions  as  called  for 
by  your  letter.1 

“ We  have,  &e., 


“ (Signed) 


James  Kelly, 
William  M‘ Greedy, 


Secretaries. 


“ Major-General  Sir  T.  A.  Larcom,  k.c.b.2 


The  Presbyterians  opposed  Mr.  Fortescue’s  suggestions,  and  -were  answered  by  Mr. 
P.  J.  Keenan,  chief  of  inspection.3 

“Statement  in  reply  to  the  Letter  of  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  m.p.,  on  the  Organization  and 
Government  of  Model  Schools,  <fec. 

“The  Elementary  Education  Committee  of  the  General  A ssembly  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  a 
letter  dated  19th  June,  1866,  addressed  by  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Fortescue,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  Tliis  letter  was  printed  in  return  to  an  Order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  dated  19th  July,  1866.  It  deals  with  the  Organization  and  Government  of  Training  and 
Model  Schools,  and  with  the  principle  upon  which  the  remuneration  of  teachers  of  schools  supported  by  the 
State  ought  to  be  regulated.  . 

“The  Commissioners,  in  their  reply,  dated  2 July,  18G6,  ‘without  binding  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  details,’  ‘ express  their  general  approval  of  the  proposals  made,  and  their  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  carrying  them  into  practical  effect.’  The  Assembly's  Committee  arc  deeply  impressed  with 
a sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in  this  correspondence,  and  of  their  bearing  upon  the 
educational  interests  of  the  country,  and  they  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  lay  their  views  before  both 
tlie  Government  and  the  public. 

“The  first  point  to  which,  in  this  letter,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  called  is  tlie  training  of 
teachers  in  model  schools.  They  are  reminded  that  ‘it  was  originally  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby,  its  a condition 
of  the  employment  of  teachers,  that  they  should  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a model  school,’  but  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty-five  years,  ‘ there  are  still  in  the  National  schools,’  it  is  stated,  ‘ 4,309  untrained 
teachers  out  of  a total  of  7,472.’  In  this  statement  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  principal  teachers  and 
assistants.  The  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected  to  have  been  trained.  At  the  cud  of  18G4  they 
numbered  5,S63.  A few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained,  but  the  mass  of  them  are  virtually  in  course  of 
training,  and  many  of  them  would  afterwards  find  their  way  into  the  model  schools.  These  assistants 
numbered,  at  the  same  date,  1,609,  and  should  Lave  been  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained  teachers,  to  give 
a fair  view  of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools  have  effected  in  this  department. 

‘‘The  letter  proceeds  to  say  that  ‘it  is,  of  course,  known  to  the  Government  that  the  district  model  schools 
assist  in  supplying  competent  teachers,  but  the  number  they  are  able  to  send  out  docs  not,  it  appears,  exceed 
ninety  annually.’  On  this  point,  the  Committee  observe,  that  if  the  statement  hero  made  he  correct,  a very 
remarkable  change  must  have  passed  over  the  model  schools  since  the  date  of  the  ‘ explanatory  paper  ’ of  the 
Commissioners  (6th  February,  1 864).  In  that  document,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  tlie 
Commissioners  say,  that  ‘ to  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of  teachers,  about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied 
every  year,  and  of  these  the  district  model  schools  only  furnish  about  130.’  In  1864  these  schools  were  said 
to  furnish  every  year  about  130  new  teachers,  and  the  Committee  believe  that  even  that  statement  greatly 
underrated  their  capacity;  but,  in  1866,  ‘the  number  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  ninety  annually.’  The 
explanation  of  this  serious  and  sudden  deterioration  of  tlie  model  schools  is  not  far  to  seek.  Toward  the  close 
of  1863,  an  oi-der  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  which  took  effect  early  in  the  following  year,  directing  a 
large  reduction  to  be  made  on  the  staff  of  candidate  teachers  in  all  the  model  schools.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  thus  a large  number  of  these  young  persons  were  sent  to  their  homes,  and  all  the  sanguine  hopes 
they  had  been  induced  to  cherish  cruelly  extinguished.  The  amount  thus  saved  went  to  the  payment  of  first- 
class  monitors,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  convent  schools,  and  when  this  policy  of  repression,  as  regards 
model  schools,  has  produced  its  natural  and  inevitable  results,  the  authors  of  it  persuade  the  Government  to 
complain  that  the  model  schools  are  doing,  and  can  do,  comparatively  little  for  the  training  of  teachers.  The 
Commissioners  labour  to  produce  inefficiency  and  incompleteness,  and,  when  they  have  done  so  most  effectually, 
the  Chief  Secretary  is  instnieted  to  mourn  over  the  results. 

“ In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  it  is  stated  that,  ‘ between  the  Training  School  in  Dublin  and  the  district 
model  schools  in  the  country,  the  number  of  persons  prepared  annually  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  only  about 
400,  whereas  the  number  of  new  teachers,  piincipals,  or  assistants  annually  required  is  about  900.’  In  1864, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  ‘ explanatory  paper,’  just  quoted,  ‘about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied 
every  year,’  but  here,  in  the  letter  of  the  Government,  they  rise  to  ‘ abovit  900.’  And  once  more  new  teachers, 
principals,  and  assistants  are  most  conveniently  grouped  together  to  magnify  the  want,  and  so  to  depreciate  the 
capabilities  of  the  normal  and  district  schools  to  meet  that  want. 

“ The  Assembly’s  Committee  are  convinced  that,  with  suitable  encouragement,  the  Dublin  Model  School 
could  train  400  teachers  annually,  and  the  district  model  schools  300,  the  whole  number  actually  inquired. 


“ 1 Note. — The  enclosure  sent  in  the  foregoing  letter  consisted  of  the  eight  minutes  given  in  this  return  (Nos. 
2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.) 

“ 2 Note. — The  supplemental  estimate  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

3 Parliamentary  Papers  (1867),  226,  225. 
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model  was- able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  aud  mnnitm.icPJ’  , , ! one 

uid  tehat  then,  might  lave  been  aecomplished  by  alltte  model  schools  of  tie  Board!  d d °“-thlrf. 

•'  But  the  Government  view  the  state  of.  thing,  ns  ^presented  to  them  • with  much  concern  ' and  what  do 
they  propose!  ‘In  thirty-four  out  of  srnty  soliool  districts,  into  which  tl.e  country  he.  bee“fcid “ no  modrf 
school  has  been  established;’  and  what  more  simple  or  natural  than  that  the  Unm-d  »w,i  1 k ! , , , 

to  have  model  school,  .stubbed  in  some  ofth.L 

teacheis  If  tile  model  schod  system  be  a good  one,  and  the.  present  number  of  these  schools  be  insufficient 
othem  ought  to  bo  mooted.  Bn  nothing  of  the  kind  is  proposed.  • Considering  the  hostility  felt  Ldewms  i 
m some  quarters,  and  specially  in  the  Roman  Catliolio  community,  to  the  principle  of  evd.S state 
management  m the  case  of  model  and  tanning  schools,  they  am  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  esrteSST of  end 
schools  under  one  us.ve  management.  On  this  statement,  the  Assembly's  Committee  observe  a“»s  nevS 
yet  been  proved  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  have  any  hostility  to  the  model  schools,  and' the  ech  it  on 
given  therem.  On  the  eontinry,  they  have  continued  till  tl.o  present  hour,  in  the  face  of  very  great  Mo„E to 
take  advantage  of  tins  education  for  their  children,  aud  the  hostility  referred  to  is  manifested  mainly  Tiot 
exclusively,  by  those  who  hold  that  the  Church  aud  not  the  State  his  a right  to  the  entire  direction 'and  contml 
of  the  education  of  the  people  and  ,t  is  m the  interests  and  at  the  bidding  of  these  parties  that  the  ebanm 
sought  are  being  made.  Protestants  of  oil  denominations  am  satisfied  with  the  present  model  school  system 

“ And  what  is  this  plan?  The  Government  ‘ prefer  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  and  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  model  schools  under  local  management.’  Such  a model  school,  it  is  said,  should  have  a 

1,esident  15UP°S’  and  a school-house  capable  of  Zm 
Zftwf  u loO  pupils,  the  domestic  establishment  to  be  erected  from  funds  derived  from  private  sources, 
and  the  school-house  from  private  funds,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  from  a Parliamentary  grant.  1 

The  Assembly  s Committee  view  this  proposed  revolution  in  the  model  school  system  with  most  serious 
appreuension.  If  these  proposals  be  carried  out,  they  will  be  the  destruction  of  united  education  in  Ireland 
- Ihose  making  them  may  profess  to  maintain  the  principles  of  united  education,  but  they  are,  in  reality  doin" 
TH  chauSes,  Kketchcd  in  this  letter  are  specially  adapted,  not  to  say 
designed,  to  convert  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  into  training  and  model  schools 
In  convents  the  domestic  establishment  stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described,  aud  also  the  school-house 
capable  of  accommodating  1 oO  pupils.  And  can  these  convent  schools  ever  become  model  schools  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term  1 The  chief  objects  of  model  schools,’ according  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners  in 

then-  rules  and  regulations,  are  to  promote  united  education,  to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods  of  literary 
and  scientific  mstruction  to  the  surrounding  schools,  and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher.’  These 
objects  model  schools  under  local  management,  and  especially  convent  schools,  cannot  accomplish.  Their 
teachers  are  exclusively  of  one  denomination.  In  their  very  dress  they  represent  sectarianism  in  its  most 
distinctive  forms.  The  schools  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  alone.  Roman  Catholic  teachers 
alone  could  be .trained  m them,  whilst  the  teachers  of  these  schools  themselves  are  neither  trained  nor  classed 
anil  are,  therefore,  not  competent  to  undertake  the  training  of  others. 

“ On  the  other  hand,  in  the  administration  of  a mixed  or  non-sectarian  plan  of  education,  it  is  essential  that 
teachers  should  have  a considerable  course  of  training  in  an  institution  where  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  its 
highest  perfection.  In  the  existing  model  schools,  both  teachci-s  and  pupils  are  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions. The  idea  of  united  education  is  in  them  a pleasing  reality.  Young  teachers  of  different  denominations 
are  for  a considerable  tune  trained  together.  Thus  they  imbibe  principles  of  toleration,  mutual  forbearance,  and 
respect.  It  is  necessary  in  such  a system  that  the  training  schools  should  be  under  tbe  Commissioners’ 
supervision  and  control.  In  no  other  way  can  that  unity  and  uniformity  in  training  be  maintained  which 
axe  essential  to  success.  The  model  schools  are  under  the  charge  of  trained  and  classed  teachers  of  known 
ability  aud  tried  excellence,  aud  they  are  thus  in  every  respect  preferable  to  schools  under  local  management 
as  training  institutions  for  young  candidate  teachers.  ° 

“In  any  case,  these  ‘local  model  schools’  would  spring  up,  not  where  they  are  most  wanted,  but  where 
they  could  most  effectually  damage  existing  institutions.  The  plan  is  virtually  to  set  up  rival  schools,  supported 
out  of  the  public  funds,  and  under  exclusive  and  sectarian  management ; and  when  these  would  have  impaired 
the  usefulness  of  the  present  model  schools,  the  injury  done  to  the  latter  would  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
getting  rid  of  them  altogether. 

“The  next  point  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  is  the  necessity  of  a revision  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  teachers  in  training  in  the  normal  establishment  in  Dublin  It  is  recom- 
mended that  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  be  permitted  to  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  establislnnent 
receiving  an  allowance  in  lieu  of  board  and  lodging,  and  that  Chaplains  should  be  appointed  in  connexion  with 
the  Central  Training  and  District  Model  Schools. 

“ In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  it  is  surely  , reasonable  to  ask,  Why,  after  the  country  has  been  put 
to  large  expense  in  the  erection  of  a boarding  establishment,  it  should  be  given  up  as  useless?  Has  any  evil 
been  proved  to  have  arisen  from  united  boarding  and  training  ? On  the  contrary,  have  not  Wdmg  officials 
from  time  to  time  testified  to  its  eminent  advantages  ? . In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  last  year  the 
following  statement  occurs ‘ The  establishments  in  which  .the  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  attending  at 
our  training  institution  are  boarded  and  lodged,  continue  to  be  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  have  been 
distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness  of  their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
discipline,  for  the  exercise  of  kindly  feeling  toward  each  other,  and  for  the  careful  observance  of  their  religious 
duties,  r Is  the  Government  of  the  country  prepared  to  undo  a system  working  so  admirably— to  foster 
sectarian  separations  and  animosities,  and  virtually  to  suggest  measures  for  preventing  the  people,  and  especially 
the  youthful  teachers  of  the  people,  from  having  friendly  and  kind  intercourse  with  each  other  ? Any  statesman 
who  imagines  that  he- will  paoify  this  country  by  banding  the  youth  of  it  over  to  be  educated,,  and  the  candidate 
teachers  m-it  to  be  -boarded  and  lodged  by  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  makes,  we  believe,  a 
most  serious , mistake ; and  it  is  manifest  that,  to  board  Roman  Catholic  teachers-  ‘out  of -the  official 
establishment’  just  means  to  hoard  them  in  convents  and  monasteries,  and  thereby  to  support  these  insti- 
tutions at  the  public  expense. 

“Reference  is  indeed  made  to  the  ‘ Scotch  Presbyterian  Training  Colleges,  in- which  there  are  no  official 
residences  for  the  teachers  in  training,’  but  these  colleges  are  under  a denominational  and  not  a mixed  system.; 
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™a  in  snv  case,  the  ctenmstances  ot  the  two  conntries  are  so  different  that  institutions  and  arrangements 
well  adanted  to  the  one  may  he  entirely  unsuitable  for  the  other.  Besides,  the  supposed  change  wB  never 
remedy  the  supposed  evil.  The  parties  objecting  to  united  boarding  and  lodging  will  object  also  to  the  teacher, 
going  to  professor,  of  other  persuasion,  than  their  own,  and  to  then  sitting on  the  benches  with  Protes- 
tonti,  just  as  they  object  to  pupils  going  to  model  schools.  In  feet,  the  objection  is  not  against  the  teachei, 
living  together  so  mhcli  as  Igainst  then  being  under  professors  appointed  by  the  Commissions!,  and  not  by 

themselve,.  ^ ^ p[opostll  to  ajijioint ' Clmjilains ' for  the  Central  Training  and  District  Model  Schools, 
the  Committee  regard  such  appointment  as  wholly  unnecessary,  as  likely,  if  earned  out,  to  entail  huge  expense 
noon  the  State,  and  as  tending  to  the  introduction  of  religious  rivalries  and  animosities.  To  phe*  the  teachei, 
ii  private  houses,  and  to  pay  ‘ Chaplains ' for  them,  would  subject  them  to  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  weaken 
the  legitimate  influence  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  professors,  who  are  supposed  to  bo  preparing  them  for 
the  public  service,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of  occlosiastical  domination.  Farther,  to  insist,  as  is  proposed, 
that  ‘ every  toaehor  of  a model  school  must  possess  a certificate  as  to  faith  and  morals  of  the  oliaplam  of  his 
own  religions  denomination,’  is  to  give  such  chaplain  a veto  on  all  appointments,  wlucli  lie  will  take  care  so  to 
exercise  that  none  but  parties  subservient  to  liis  ends  shall  be  employed  as  teachers.  It  is  not  enough  that 
aman  should  be  of  m-eproacliable  character,  but  he  must  be  sound  in  the  1 faith,  and  so  certified,  not  by  a 
clergyman,  but  by  ‘ the  chaplain  of  his  own  denomination !'  This  is  a power  so  liable  to  be  abused,  and  so 
tyrannical,  that  no  man  should  he  intrusted  with  it.  Besides,  the  proposal  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a 
united  non-sectarian  system  of  education,  such  as  Parliament  professes  to  mamtam  in  Ireland,  and  the  practice, 
be<nm  in  model  schools,  must  ultimately  be  extended  to  all  the  National  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 

“The  Committee  regard,  with  much  concern,  the  proposal  to  change  the  principle  upon  which  the 
remuneration  of  teachers  in  Ireland  has  liitherto  been  regulated.  It  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  procure 
teachers  for  National  schools.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  remunerated. 
Manv  of  the  present  teachers  have  expended  much  time  and  labour  in  securing  a high  classification,  and  now 
to  turn  round  upon  them  and  to  apportion  their  payments  solely  according  to  the  ‘ ascertained  results  of 
education  ’ would  be  unfair,  and  calculated  greatly  to  discourage  a most  deserving  and  important  class  of 
individuals.  These  ‘ results  ’ have  all  along  been  taken  into  accoimt  by  Inspectors,  but  upon  the  1 class  ’ of 
the  teacher  the  amount  of  his  salary  has  mainly  depended.  To  change  this  system  would  be  to  put  the 
untrained  and  unclassed  teacher,  who  has  indolently  declined  the  necessary  study,  on  a level  with  the  indivi- 
dual of  highest  qualification  and  class.  The  Committee  would  gladly  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  the 
Commissioners  in  endeavouring  to  induce  the  people  to  contribute  more  liberally  for  the  education  of  then" 
children,  and  it  is  mainly,  they  consider,  in  this  direction  an  improvement  should  be  sought.  Of  the  total 
sum  of  £39,135  18s.  2 <1.  contributed  under  the  head  of  ‘ payments  by  pupils,’  in  National  schools  over  Ireland, 
during  the  past  year,  Ulster  contributed  £16,092  15s.  1 d.,  and  the  Assembly’s  Committee  believe  that  that 
sum  could  and  ought  to  be  largely  increased. 

“ In  conclusion,  the  Committee  express  their  decided  conviction  that  if  these  changes,  made  and  threatened 
are  permitted  to  be  carried  out,  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  united  education  in  Ireland  is  inevit- 
able. It  is  the  best  boon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ever  conferred  on  this  country,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  public  will  permit  the  system  to  ho  insidiously  subverted  by  those 
who,  at  the  same  time,  profess  to  keep  always  ‘in  view  the  fundamental  principles  of  United  Secular 
Education.’ 

“ (Signed),  David  Wilson,  d.d., 

“ Moderator  of  General  Assembly  of  the 
“ Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.” 


“ Memorandum  by  P.  J.  Keenan,  Esq.,  Chief  of  Inspection,  on  a statement  issued  by  the  Elementary  Education 
Committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  reply  to  the  letter  dated  19  June,  1866,  of  tho  Bight  Hon.  C.  P. 
Fortescue,  m.p.,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 1 

“ Memorandum. 

“ My  attention  having  been  called  to  a statement  issued  by  the  Elementary  Education  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  reply  to  the  letter  dated  19  June,  1866,  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  P.  Fortescue,  m.p.,  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  I found  that  it  contained  a general  repudiation  of  the 
facts  and  propositions  of  Mr.  Foitescue’s  letter ; and  as,  for  obvious  reasons,  my  duty  called  me  to  investigate 
the  several  allegations  of  the  Committee,  I have  now  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Board  of  National  Education 
this  memorandum,  as  the  result  of  my  inquiries. 

“ I have  taken  special  care  to  limit  my  comments  to  the  simple  elucidation  of  truth,  and  to  characterise  my 
remarks  by  a respectful  consideration  for  the  influential  source  from  which  the  document  emanated. 

“In  the  accuracy  of  the  statistical  information  contained  in  this  memorandum,  the  Commissioners  may  have 
the  most  implicit  confidence. 

“ With  the  sanction  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  I caused  a number  of  the  clerks  to  undertake  the  compi- 
lation of  the  statistics  necessary  for  my  investigation,  and  I placed  those  clerks  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Daly  (a  Presbyterian^,  and  Mr.  Fitzsimon  (a  Homan  Catholic).  In  the  absence,  for  part  of  the  time,  of 
Mr.  Daly,  through  illness,  I caused  Mr.  Thomas  Craig,  also  a Presbyterian,  to  perform  the  check  work  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Daly. 

“ Besides,  I required  that  the  result  of  every  individual  clerk’s  share  in  the  labour  should  be  checked,  by 
another  clerk,  and  I have  now  deposited  in  the  office  all  the  sheets  of  detail  certified  and  checked  by  the  various 
clerks  engaged  in  the  work. 

“ I here  take  leave  to  express  my  obligations  to  the  several  clerics  who  took  part  in  the  statistical  wor 
referred  to,  especially  as  the  heavy  part  of  it  was  accomplished  after  office  hours,  during  the  prevalence  of  t e 
severe  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks. 

•This  is  No.  15  in  Parliamentary  Paper  (1867)  225,  from  which  the  correspondence  and  minutes  of  the 
Board  given  above  have  been  quoted. 
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“ I should  observe,  that  when  the  statistics  for  the  annual  report  for  any  particular  year,  say,  for  example, 
the  year  1865,  were  in  course  of  preparation,  all  the  documents  of  the  year,  documents  relating  to  the  appoint^ 
ment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  and  to  sundry  other  particulars,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  ordinary  official 
action,  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  compiler  of  the  report.  Hence,  an  annual  report  is  given  only  as  the  result  of 
the  information  at  hand  at  the  time  the  report  is  compiled.  But  as  the  statistics  set  forth  in  the  following 
pages  mainly  relate  to  1865  and  previous  years,  I had  the  advantage  of  having  at  my  command  att  the  documents 
and  aU  the  information  necessary  to  make  my  representations  complete.  Accordingly  the  returns  herein  made 
will  be  found  to  differ  slightly  from  the  numbers  published  in  the  annual  reports ; but  with  regard  to  accuracy,  as 
I have  already  said,  they  may  be  entirely  relied  upon. 

“ In  the  returns  published  in  our  reports,  the  class  of  teachers  called  ‘junior  literary  assistants,’  has  been 
always  included  under  the  same  head  as  the  work-mistresses.  In  the  returns  from  which  the  summaries  in  this 
memorandum  are  made,  this  class  of  teachers,  300  in  number,  is  properly  embraced  under  the  general  head 
‘Assistant.’ 

“ The  first  statement  in  the  Committee’s  document  is  as  follows : — 

“ The  first  point  to  which,  in  this  letter,  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is  called,  is  the  training  of  teachers  in  model 
schools.  They  are  reminded  that  ‘ it  was  originally  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby,  as  a condition  of  the  employment  of 
teachers,  that  they  should  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a model  school ;’  but  now  after  the  lapse  of  35  years, 

1 there  are  still  in  the  National  schools,’  it  is  stated,  1 4,309  untrained  teachers  out  of  a total  of  7,472.’  In  this  statement 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  principal  teachers  and  assistants.  The  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected  to 
have  been  trained.  At  the  end  of  1864  they  numbered  5,863.  A few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained,  but  the  mass 
of  them  are  virtually  in  course  of  training,  and  many  of  them  would  afterwards  fiud  their  way  into  the  model  schools. 
TheK2  assistants  numbered,  at  the  same  date,  1,609,  and  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained  teachers 
to  give  a fair  view  of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools  have  effected  in  this  department.” 

“ In  this  passage  it  is  objected  that  no  distinction  is  made  when  stating  the  number  of  untrained  teachers, 
between  principal  teachers  and  assistant  teachers.  Here  are  the  facte : on  the  31st  December,  1865,  there 
were  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  National  schools,  3,311  trained  principals,  and  324  trained  assistants,  or  a 
total  of  3,638  trained  teachers ; and  there  were  similarly  engaged  at  the  same  time,  2,661  untrained  principals, 
and  1,833  untrained  assistants,  or  a total  of  4,494  untrained  teachers. 

“ The  return  of  untrained  teachers  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  was  accordingly  no  exaggeration. 

“But  the  Committee  appeal-  to  ignore,  almost  entirely,  the  training  of  assistant  teachers : and  they  observe : 

‘ The  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected  to  have  been  trained.’ 

“ I have  now  before  me  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  were  trained  in  the  normal  establishment,  Dublin, 
dining  the  years  1863,  1864, 1S65,  and  1866.  I refer,  of  course,  to  those  peraons  only,  who,  during  their  period 
of  training,  were  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  public  expense. 

“ The  professors,  in  those  returns,  describe  the  position  occupied  by  each  person  on  entering  the  training 
establishment,  as  “ principal,”  “ assistant,"  &c.,  &c. 

“In  1863  there  were  325  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  146,  or  45  per  cent,  were  principal  teachers. 

“In  1864,  there  were  306  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  118,  or  38-7  per  cent  were  principal  teachers. 

“In  1865,  there  were  308  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  135,  or  43'S  per  cent  were  principal  teachers. 

“And  in  1866  there  were  285  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  118,  or  41-4  per  cent,  were  principal  teachers. 

“In  brief,  during  those  four  years  there  were  1,223  persons  trained,  of  whom  only  517,  or  42-3  per  cent, 
were  principal  teachers.  How  then  can  it  be  maintained  that  ‘ the  principal  teachers  alone  could  be  expected 
to  have  been  trained  V 

“ Then,  again,  the  Committee  say,  ‘ a few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained ;’  and  ‘ these  assistants  numbered 
at  the  same  date,  1,609,  and  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained  teachers,  to  give  a fair  view 
of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools  have  effected  in  this  department.’ 

“ I have  already  shown  that  on  the  31st  December,  1865,  there  were  as  many  as  324  assistants  who  had 
been  trained;  and  from  the  ‘ training  lists’  before  me,  I find  that  during  the  past  four  years,  232  assistants 
were  trained,  or  an  average  of  58  per  annum ; the  average  per  annum  of  principal  teachers  for  the  same  period 
being  only  129,  although  they  are  nearly  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  assistants. 

“ But,  besides  the  232  assistants,  there  were  trained  in  the  normal  establishment  during  the  past  four  yearn, 
474  persons  (or  118  per  annum)  of  a still  more  junior  character,  namely,  pupil-teachers,  paid  monitors,  and 
others,  who  in  many  cases  upon  the  expiration  of  then-  training,  become  the  recruits  for  the  assistantships,  as 
the  assistants  in  turn  form  the  great  corps  of  recruits  for  the  principalships. 

“ It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  statement,  ‘ a few  of  the  assistants  have  been  trained,’  is  an  inadequate 
expression  of  the  facts  ; and  further,  it  is  evident  that  ‘ to  give  a fair  view  of  what  the  normal  and  model  schools 
have  effected’  in  the  department  of  training,  assistants  must  not  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  untrained 
teachers. 

“The  importance  of  the  office  of  ‘ assistant  ’ is,  I take  leave  to  say,  under-rated  by  the  Committee.  A stranger 
to  the  National  system  or  to  the  country,  might  reasonably  conclude,  from  the  manner  in  which  assistants  arc 
alluded  to,  in  the  passage  first  quoted,  that  they  are  mere  juveniles  or  pupil-teachers,  or  persons  of  that  class. 

“ ‘ But  the  mass  of  them,’  the  Committee  say,  ‘ are  virtually  in  course  of  training,  and  many  of  them  would 
afterwards  find  their  way  into  the  model  schools.’ 

“ Whatever  the  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be,  it  applies  quite  as  truly  and  forcibly  to  the  2,661  untrained 
principal  teachers  as  it  does  to  the  1,833  untrained  assistants ; for  the  assistant  teachers  must  be  of  the  same 
minimum  age  as  the  principal  teachers,  and  must  pass  the  same  examinations,  identically  for  classification. 

“ And  if  it  be,  as  it  of  course  is,  a lamentable  circumstance,  that  there  are  2,661  untrained  priticipal  teachers 
in  charge  of  National  schools,  numb  era  of  whom,  from  the  accidents  of  age,  marriage,  &c.,  &c.,  are  practically 
ineligible  for  training,  it  is  a subject  of  much  more  serious  concern  "to  find  in  our  schools  1,833  untrained 
assistants,  persons  who  are  rarely  married,  who  are  exactly  of  the  age  and  temper  for  training,  and  who,  if 
neglected,  may  pass  away  from  the  groove  of  teaching  altogether. 

“ The  next  point  in  the  Committee’s  paper  is : — 

“ The  letter  proceeds  to  say,  that  ‘ it  is,  of  course,  known  to  the  Government  that  the  district  model  schools  assist  in 
supplying  competent  teachers  ; but  the  number  they  are  able  to  send  out  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  90  annually.’  On 
this  point  the  Committee  observe,  that  if  the  statement  here  made  be  correct,  a very  remarkable  change  must  have  passed 
over  the  model  schools  since  the  date  of  the  1 Explanatory  Paper’  of  the  Commissioners  (6th  February,  1864).  In  that 
document,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Commissioners  say,  that 1 to  keep  up  the  requisite  number  of 
teachers,  about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied  every  year,  and  of  these  the  district  model  schools  only  furnish  about 
130.’  In  1 864  these  schools  were  said  to  furnish,  every  year,  about  130  new  teachers,  and  the  Committee  believe,  that  even 
that  statement  greatly  underrated  their  capacity,  but,  in  1866,  1 the  number  does  not,  it  appears,  exceed  90  annually.’  ” 
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“ When  the  explanatory  paper  of  6th  February,  1SG1,  above  referred  to,  was  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant there  were  about  130  pupil-teachers  in  the  district  and  minor  model  schools  throughout  the  country  • 
and,  as  the  period  of  service  of  each  pupil-teacher,  by  the  terms  of  his  appointment,  was  one  year-,  it  was  then 
correctly  stated  that  the  number  of  such  persons  issuing  from  the  model  schools,  if  each  served  the  stipulated 
time,  was  as  represented,  130. 

“ But  it  is  now  found  that,  with  a view  to  their  better  education,  the  pupil-teachers  as  a general  rule  are 
ratained  for  a second  year,  the  effect  of  which  practice  is,  of  course,  to  reduce  to  nearly  one-half  the  number  of 
pupil-teachers  leaving  the  model  schools  annually. 

“ Ninety,  the  number  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fortescue,  is,  in  reality,  in  excess  of  the  average  number  that  left 
the  model  schools  annually  during  the  past  three  years,  the  average  being  only  76  ; but  it  was  anticipated  that 
consequent  upon  the  operation  of  the  Cork  school,  recently  opened,  and  of  the  Enniskillen  school,  soon  to  be 
opened,  the  number  might  reasonably  be  set  down  as  90. 

“ The  Committee  then  say  : — 

“ The  explanation  of  this  serious  and  sudden  deterioration  of  the  model  schools  is  not  far  to  seek.  Towards  the  close  of 
1863,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  which  took  cll'cct  early  in  the  following  year,  directing  a large  reduction 
to  be  made  on  the  staff  of  candidate  teachers  in  all  the  model  schools.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  thus  a hir-m  number 
of  these  young  persons  were  sent  to  their  homes,  aud  all  the  sanguine  hopes  they  had  been  induced  to  cherish  cruelly  ex- 
tinguished. The  amount  thus  saved  went  to  the  payment  of  first-class  monitors,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  convent 
schools ; and  when  this  policy  of  repression  as  regards  model  schools  has  produced  its  natural  and  inevitable  results  the 
authors  of  it  persuade  the  Government  to  complain  that  the  model  schools  are  doing,  and  can  do,  comparatively  little  for 
the  training  of  teachers ! The  Comroisioners  labour  to  produce  inefficiency  anil  incompleteness,  and,  when  they  have  done 
so  most  effectually,  the  Chief  Secretary  is  instructed  to  mourn  over  the  results.” 


‘‘  The  order  referred  to  as  having  been  made  in  1863  was  not  an  order  for  reduction,  it  was  au  order  for  the 
rectification  of  the  teaching  aud  monitorial  staff  throughout  the  model  schools  generally.  In  some  model  schools 
it  was  observed  that  there  was  an  excess  of  teaching  power,  or  of  the  monitorial  staff,  whilst  in  other  model 
schools  the  error  lay  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  efi'ect  of  the  order  upon  all  the  model  schools  in  operation 
in  1863  is  as  follows  : — 1 


A.  ( Principals, 

Under  the  I Assistant  teachers, 

Head  of  j Pupil-teachers, 

Retrenchment.  Monitors, 

B.  f Principals, 

Under  the  1 Assistant  teachers 

Head  of  ) Pupil-teachers, 

Addition.  ( Monitors, 

C.  f Principals, 

Result  ) Assistants, 

of  Retrenchment  ) Pupil-teacliers  . 
and  Addition.  ( Monitors, 


0 

4 

29 


54 


6 

18 

27 


1 added. 

2 ditto. 

1 1 deducted. 
27  ditto. 


“As  to  the  statement  of  the  Committee  : ‘ And  thus  a large  number  of  those  young  persons  were  sent  to 
their  homes,  and  all  the  sanguine  hopes  they  had  been  induced  to  cherish  cruelly  extinguished.'  I have  simply 
to  observe,  that  not  a single  pupil-teacher  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  was  sent  to  his  or  her 
home  or  to  any  other  place  consequent  upon  the  order  in  question." 

“To  test  whether  any  ‘of  those  youug  persons  were  sent  to  their  homes,’  as  alleged,  I caused  a circular  to  be 
recently  issued,  inquiring  as  to  the  facts  in  respect  to  every  model  school  in  the  country,  and  tho  replies  of  the 
Inspectors  were  uniformly  of  the  same  tenour,  that  no  such  case  ever  occurred.” 

“ Not  even  a little  monitor  was  ever  sent  away,  under  such  circumstances,  from  any  model  school  in  the  country, 
except  indeed,  from  the  Clonmel  school  where  the  Inspector,  acting  on  a misconception  of  his  orders,  to  which 
the  attention  of  his  Head  Inspector,  with  a view  to  the  correction  of  the  mistake,  was  soon  afterwards  directed, 
removed  two  children  (monitors)  before  the  expiration  of  their  full  period  of  service.  But,  in  respect  to  this 
solitary  case,  it  is  to  bo  remarked  that  the  children  in  question  were  not  sent  away  from  the  model  school  to 
then- homes,  for  they  were  living  at  then- homes,  as  monitors  generally  are,  and  simply  attending  the  model 
school  like  ordinary  day  scholars.  ° 

“When  a reduction  of  the  staff  was  to  be  effected,  consequent  upon  the  process  of  rectification  referred  to,  it 
was  accomplished,  not  by  a removal  of  persons  before  the  expiration  of  their  full  period  of  servica,  but  simply 
by  leaving  unfilled  the  vacancies,  as  from  time  to  time  they  occurred.” 

“ After  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  observation  that  ‘ the  amount  thus  saved  went  to  the  payment  of  first- 
class  monitors,  chiefly  if  not  exclusively,  m convent  schools.’  needs  but  little  remark  ” 

The  amount  ‘thus  saved  ’in  the  rectification  of  the  staff  of  all  the  model  schools  was  a mere  trifle,  about 

Sut  tf.  nni  «’Pnd  *°  Sp6Cla  purP°se’  or  sP“ial  service,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  Parlia- 
ment was  not  invited  by  the  Board  to  vote  it  again."  ° 

be  qUlte,  “ ^ir  and  logical  to  charge  the  Commissioners  with  applying  this  small  saving  to  the 
reThT  t the  tow?  of  Belfast,  which,  from  £11,767  13s.  3d.,  in  1853,  became 
KHeven  lh65' . ^ ls  srafthing  like  a coincidence  in  amount  between  the  increase  in  tho 

and  tW  ^ afew  hundi-ed  pounds ; but  nocoincidence  is  to  be.met  with  in  the  items  the  ‘saving’ 

t S®  ,yote  f“  the  of  tbe  first-class  monitors,’  the  one  being  £300  and  the  other  £2000.” 

SoSX <*  *»**» 


schtdt  of  SrZuZ  « C°f™i  f “ SChook  Now’ the  mimber  °f  first  class  monitors  in  the  National 
schools  of  the  country  on  the  31st  December  last  was  122  of  whom  68  were  in  convent  schools,  one  was  in  a 
al  selinnls  " 


monastic  school,  and  53  were  in  common  National  schools." 

shiDs^weK^thp^m^  were  upwards  of  74,000  children  in  the  convent  schools,  and  the  monitor- 

ships  w eie  the  only  prizes  open  to  those  children  so  long  as  they  remained  in  the  convent  schools.” 

0U  sch°°k  Per?ons  eligible  for  first-class  monitorships  often  float  at  once  into  the 

hv  a kplS  ’ 2,1  r7  PmeS’  DOt  T °f  wMcll>  bT  our  rules,  is  obtainable  in  a-  convent  school 

laboura  mo“te^P  and  who  desires  to  associate  her  future  fortunes  and 

^atouis,  as  a N ational  teacher,  with  the  place  of  her  education  and  with  the  nuns  who  have-trained  and  nurtured 

Hence  the.  occurrence  of  a small  majority  of  those  first-class  monitorships  in  the  convent  schools."  • 
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“ The  Committee  next  say  : — 

“In  the  letter  of  Mr.  Fortescue  it  is  stated  that.  1 between  the  training  school  in  Dublin  and  the  district  model  schools  in 
the  country,  the  number  of  persons  prepared  annually  for  the  office  of  teacher  is  only  about  400,  whereas  the  number  of 
new  teachers,  principals,  or  assistants  annually  required  is  about  900.’  In  1864,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  ‘ Explan- 
atory Paper,’  just  quoted,  ‘about  700  new  teachers  must  be  supplied  every  year  but  here,  in  the  letter  of  the  Govern- 
ment. they  rise  to  ‘about  900!  ’ And  once  more  new  teachers,  principals,  and  assistants  are  most  conveniently  grouped 
together  to  magnify  the  want,  and  so  to  depreciate  the  capabilities  of  the  normal  and  district  schools  to  meet  that  want. 

“ The  correctness  of  the  statement  iu  the  explanatory  paper  of  February,  1864,  and  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Fortescue’s  statement,  appear  to  be  alike  impugned  in  the  foregoing  passage. 

“ It  is  assumed  that  there  were  not  as  many  as  700  new  teachers  wanted  in  1864,  or  as  many  as  900  in  1866. 
Advisedly,  the  representations  of  1864  and  1S66  were  understatements.  They  were  based  on  averages  of  previous 
years.  The  following  table  shows  the  exact  number  of  persons  appointed  for  the  first  time  to  teacherships  durin" 
the  years  1863,  1864,  and  1865  ^ 

Year.  Principals.  Assistants.  Total. 

1863,  . . 406,  . . 429,  . . 835 

1864,  . 3S1,  . . 529,  . . 910 

1865,  . . 393,  . . 602,  . . 995 

Note. — The  above  returns  refer  to  persons  who  had  never  before  served  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  orof  principal 
in  any  National  school  in  Ireland.  Those  returned  as  principals  began  their  professional  career  as  such,  i.e., 
they  had  never  previously  acted  as  assistants. 

“The  average  number  for  the  three  years  preceding  1866,  when  Mr.  Fortescue  announced  the  number  of 
vacancies  to  be  900,  is  thus,  it  appears,  913.  But,  as  I have  said,  and  as  those  returns  show,  900  is  an  under- 
statement ; for,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  average  of  the  fu  ture  or  expected  vacancies  that  ought  to  have  been  set 
forth,  as  it  was  in  reference  to  such  vacancies  Mr.  Fortescue  was  legislating.  Similarly,  it  would  have  been 
quite  legitimate  for  the  Board,  when  drawing  up  the  statement  of  February,  1864,  to  have  set  down  the  vacancies 
by  an  anticipation  of  what  they  were  likely  to  he  in  the  future,  rather  than  by  an  average  of  what  they  had  been 
a few  years  previously. 

“ The  grouping  of  principals  and  assistants  in  the  return  in  no  respect  ‘ magnifies  the  want,'  as  is  alleged  by  the 
Committee.  Whether  as  principals  or  as  assistants,  900  persons  are  required,  annually,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
our  teachers,  and  whether  as  principals  or  as  assistants,  they  must  be  competent  fur  their  work. 

“ Nor  does  the  grouping  of  the  assistants  and  the  principals  effect  the  object  attributed  by  the  Committee  to 
Mr.  Fortescue,  i.e.,  ‘ to  depreciate  the  capabilities  of  tlie  normal  and  district  schools  to  meet  that  want ; ’ for 
jnincipals  and  assistants,  as  I have  shown,  alike  avail  themselves  of  ‘ the  capabilities  of  the  normal  schools  ’ for 
the  purposes  of  training. 

“ Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Fortescue  stated  that  the  number  of  new  teachers  required  for  the  National 
schools  amorrnts  to  900  aruutally,  the  Assembly’s  Committee,  in  the  next  sentence  which  I quote,  lay  it  down 
that  700  teachers,  ‘ is  the  whole  number  actually  required.’ 

“ (I  take  leave  here  to  remind  the  Board,  that  in  1864  the  occurrence  of  700  vacancies  was  denied  by  those 
who  opposed  the  views  of  the  Commissioner's  at  that  time.) 

“ The  Committee  proceed  to  say : — 

“ Tire  Assembly's  Committee  are  convinced  that,  with  suitable  encouragement,  the  Dublin  Model  School  could  train 
400  teachers  annually,  and  the  district  model  schools  300 ; the  whole  number  actually  required.  Dr.  Patten,  Head 
Inspector,  in  his  report  for  1862,  says,  ‘during  1801,  33  males  and  30  females  left  the  Belfast  Model  School,  prepared  to 
take  charge  of  schools  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  ; and,  in  1862,  the  number  was  still  larger,  as  many  as  70  having 
left  for  a similar  purpose.’  This  is  what  one  model  was  able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  and 
monitors  was  reduced  about  one-thml,  and  what,  then,  might  have  been  accomplished  by  all  the  model  schools  of  the 
Board  ? ” 

« In  the  preceding  passage  the  Committee  say  that,  * with  suitable  encouragement,  the  Dublin  Model  School 
could  train  400  teachers  annually ; ’ but  tliey  appear  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fortescue  recommended 
* suitable  encouragement  ’ to  be  given  to  the  Dublin  Model  School,  so  that  there  might  be  provided,  as  ho  said, 

‘ an  ampler  and  more  practical  course,  of  instruction for  a larger  member  of  teachers.' 

“ In  reference  to  the  capabilities  of  the  district  and  minor  model  schools  to  produce  caudidates  for  teacher- 
ships,  comment  has  already  been  made  in  a previous  part  of  this  nremoraudum ; but  as  regards  tire  particular 
case  quoted  above  by  the  Assembly’s  Committee,  i.e.,  as  to  what  one  model  school  was  able  to  accomplish,  strict 
inquiry  has  been  instituted,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  pupil-teachers  and  paid monitors  who 
left  that  model  school  and  all  the  other  model  schools  in  the  country,  to  become  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in 
National  schools  during  the  years  1860,  1861,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865,  and  1866,  was  as  follows : — 

Tear.  1860.  1861.  1862.  18G8.  1864.  1868.  1866. 

Pupil-teachers,  . 49  38  39  49  45  39  34 

Paid  monitors,  . . 21  32  32  15  21  28  21 

Total,  70  70  71  64  66  67  55 

“ In  reference  to  the  Belfast  ease,  which  the  Committee  refer  to  as  an  illustration  of  ‘ what  one  model  school 
was  able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  was  reduced,’  it  is  left  to  be  inferred 
(at  all  events  it  may  be  so  inferred)  that  tbe  03  prepared  for  teaching  purposes  in  1861  had  all  been  pupil- 
teachers  or  monitors  ; and  further,  that  they  had  all  become  principal  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in  National 
schools.  Now,  the  Committee  overlook  the  fact  that  it  was  stated  by  Messrs.  Patten  and  W.  E.  Molloy,  in  tbeir 
report  for  1861,  page  132,  that  19  of  tbe  number  had  been  simply  pupils  in  the  school ; and  that  iu  their  Beport 
for  1863,  in  which  they  refer  hack  to  their  returns  for  1861  and  1862,  they  show  that  they  count  pupils  who 
were  promoted  to  mere  monitorsldps  as  amongst  the  number  ‘prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher.’  They  show 
that  of  the  54  ‘prepared,’  as  they  express  it, 1 for  the  office  of  teacher’  in  1863,  21  were  mere  pupils  who  became 
monitors  only,  2 were  mere  pupils  who  became  pupil-teachers  only,  and  11  were  mere  pupils  who  became  teachers ; 
5 only  were  monitors  who  became  teachers,  and  15  only  were  pupil-teachers  who  became  teachers. 

“ Messrs.  Patten  and  Molloy  pursued  this  system  of  reporting  for  three  years,  i.e.,  for  1861, 1862,  and  1863. 

“ For  1801  they  returned  63  as  the  number  of  teachers  produced ; but  I find  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
left  the  school  to  become  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  in  that  year  was  only  37,  the  remainder  having  been 
mere  pupils  who  became  monitors,  with  the  exception  ot  two  who  became  pupil-teachers. 

“ In  1862  they  returned  76  as  the  number  prepared  for  the  office  of  teacher ; but  Mr.  W.  R.  Molloy  (who 
conjointly  reported  with  Dr.  Patten,  lately  Head  Inspector)  shows,  in  a return  he  has  furnished,  that  he 
included  in  lie  76  scr  many  as  33  mere  pupils-  who  became  monitors,  only,.  2.  mere-  pupils,  who.  became  pupil- 
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teachers  only  ; 1 8 mere  pupils  wlio  became  teachers ; 6 monitors  who  were  promoted  to  pupil-teacherships  ; and 
17  monitors  or  pupil-teachers  who  left  the  school  to  become  teachers. 

“ I regret  that  Dr.  Patten  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Molloy  should  have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  promotion  of  a 
child  of  11  or  12  years  of  age  to  a monitorship  was  the  accession  of  a teacher  to  the  ranks  of  the  National 
teachers,  or  that  the  engagement  of  mere  pupils  for  teaclierships  had  any  connexion  with  the  question  of  pre- 
paring persons  for  teaclierships  through  the  agency  of  the  monitorial  or  pupil-teacher  system  ; but  I take  the 
liberty  of  saying  that  the  Committee,  when  quoting  the  figures  7G  and  03,  should  have  explained  what  Messrs. 
Patten  and  Molloy,  as  interpreted  in  then-  report  for  1803,  intended  those  figures  to  represent. 

“The  Committee,  further,  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  a satisfactory  measure  of  success,  consequent  upon  the 
recent  action  of  the  Board,  has  not  been  latterly  experienced  in  the  Belfast  Model  School.  The  following 
return  for  the  year  I860  is  the  best  answer  to  any  such  suggestion : — 

No.  of  pupils  who  became  monitors, 24 

No.  of  ditto  who  became  teachers, 4 

No.  of  monitors  who  became  teachers, 6 

No.  of  pupil-teachers  who  became  teachers 12 

Total,  . 46 


“ The  last  two  items  are  the  only  ones  which  exhibit  any  success  in  the  production  of  candidate  teachers  on 
any  recognised  or  systematic  course  of  instruction;  hut  as  Messrs.  Patten  and  W . R.  Molloy  fallaciously  (on 
what  grounds  I cannot  understand)  included  for  the  three  years  1861,  1862,  aiul  1863  the  other  items,  I have, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  inserted  those  items  also. 

“ The  concluding  sentence  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted  is : — 

“ This  is  what  one  model  school  was  able  to  accomplish  before  the  staff  of  its  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  was  reduced 
about  one-tldrd ; and  what  then  might  have  been  accomplished  by  all  the  model  schools  of  the  Board?” 


“"When  the  rectification  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  model  schools,  already  described  at  page  11,  was  under 
consideration  in  1863,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  one  person  occupying  some  teaching  position,  as  teacher, 
pupil-teacher,  or  paid  monitor,  for  every  101  pupils  in  average  attendance  in  the  Belfast  Model  School;  a state 
of  things  which  was  wholly  indefensible,  'the  rectification  which  took  place  left,  I should  add,  a very  liberal 
provision  of  teaching  power ; it  left  a teacher,  pupil-teacher,  or  paid  monitor  for  every  141  pupils. 

“The following  are  the  details : — 


S taff  in  1803. 

3 Principal  teachers, 
22  Assistant  teachers, 

1 Singing  master, 

1 Drawing  master,  . 
1 Work  mistress, 

1 Navigation  master, 
27  Pupil-teachers, 

54  Paid  monitors, 


Staff  as  rectified. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 
The  same. 


The  same. 

23  Pupil-teachers. 
27  Paid  monitors. 


“ The  Committee  then  proceed  to  say : — 

“ But  the  Government  view  the  state  of  things  as  represented  to  them  * with  much  concern,’  and  wlmt  do  they  propose? 
• In  34  out  of  00  school  districts  into  which  the  country  1ms  been  divided,  no  model  school  has  been  established,’  and  what 
more  simple  and  natural  than  that  the  Board  should  be  asked  to  proceed  to  have  model  schools  established  in  some  of  those 
districts,  and  thus  larger  provision  made  for  tlm  training  of  teachers  ? If  the  model  school  system  be.  a good  one,  and  the 
present  number  of  these  schools  be  insufficient,  others  ought  to  be  erected.  But  nothing  of  the.  kind  is  proposed.  ‘ Con- 
sidering the  hostility  felt  and  expressed  in  some  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  to  the 
principle  of  exclusive  State  management  in  the  case  of  model  and  training  schools,  they  arc  not  prepared  to  undertake  the 
extension  of  such  schools  under  exclusive  management’  On  this  statement  the  Assembly’s  Committee  observe  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  proved  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  have  any  hostility  to  the  model  schools,  and  the  education  given 
therein.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  continued  till  the  present  hour,  in  the  face  of  very  great  difficulties,  to  take  advantage 
of  this  education  for  their  children ; aud  the  hostility  referred  to  is  manifested  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  by  those  who 
hold  that  the  Church,  and  not  the  State,  lias  aright  to  the  entire  direction  and  control  of  the  education  of  the  people; 
and  it  is  in  the  interests  and  at  the  bidding  of  these  parties  that  the  changes  sought  are  being  made.  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  are  satisfied  with  the  present  model  school  system,  and  desire  its  extension.  It  follows  that  the  plan  now 
proposed  can  be  meant  only  for  the  encouragement  of  conventual  and  monastic  seminaries.” 

“ No  generalisation  can  so  accurately  express  the  different  degrees  of  favour  evinced  from  time  to  time  by 
Roman  Catholics  towards  the  district  and  minor  model  schools,  as  a statement  of  the  attendance  at  those  schools 
since  their  first  institution. 

“ I have  therefore  prepared  the  following  table,  from  the  information  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  first  of  the  uniform  returns  referring  to  the  year  1852  : 


“ Table  exhibiting  tlie  Attendance  and  the  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupils  of  the  District  and  Minor 
Model  Schools,  from  the  Year  1852. 


1853, 

1854, 

1855, 

1856, 

1857, 


1862, 

1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1S66, 


Number  of 
Operation. 

| Number  of  Children  on  the  Rolls,  j 

Per-centage  of 
Catholics. 

Pev-centage  of 
Protestants. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

. 

1,350 

763 

63-8 

36-2 

9 

1,259 

770 

62- 

88- 

10 

1,403 

656 

68- 

32- 

12 

1,941 

1,008 

65-8 

34-2 

12 

2,203 

1,052 

32-3 

13 

2,702 

2,027 

57-1 

42-9 

13 

2,550 

2,066 

55-3 

44-7 

14 

2,275 

2,260 

50-2 

49-8 

16 

2,333 

2,691 

46-4 

58-6 

19 

2,963 

3,939 

43. 

57- 

2,830 

36-G 

63-4 

24 

2,569 

5,746 

30-9 

69-1 

2,245 

5,904 

72-6 

25 

2,453 

6,438 

27-6 

72-4 

25 

2,075 

6,499  j 

24-2 

75-8 
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“ It  jnaj-  be  added  that  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  at  some  of  the  model  schools  is  practically  ml 
That  at  Derry,  where  there  is  a population  of  12,036  Catholics,  and  at  Sligo  where  there  is  * ramXrtL  Ivf 
9,838  CathoHcs  there  are  in  the  model  school  of  the  former  place  only  10  lloman  Catholics,  whilsHjf  the  model 
school  of  Sligo  theie  is  not  a single  Roman  Catholic  in  attendance. 

“For  the  better  comprehension  of  that  part  of  the  question  relating  to  ‘the  hostility  felt  and  expressed  in 
some  quarters,  and  especially  in  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  to  the  principle  of  exclusive  State  manage- 
ment  m the  rase  of  model  and  training  schools,  I beg  to  subjoin  a statement  of  the  religious  denominSwof 
the  teachers,  trained  and  untrained,  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland 

“On  the  Slat  December,  1865,  there  were  6,316  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  of  whom  3,599,  or  57  per  cent 
were  untrained ; and  at  the  same  time  there  were  1,816  Protestant  teachers,  of  whom  895,  or  49-3  per  cent’ 
were  untrained.  ’ 1 


“ Arranged  in  provinces,  the  Catholic  teachers  number : 


Pno  VINCE. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

Total. 

Munster,  ... 

1,370 

Leinster, 

Connaught 

840 

C93 

800 

1,640 

Ulster, 

606 

432 

ljl28 

Total, 

3,699 

2,717 

6,316 

“ And  similarly  arranged,  the  Protestant  teachers  number : — 


Phovince. 

Untrained. 

Trained. 

Total. 

Munster, 

Leinster,  ...... 

Connaught, 

18 

Ulster, 

834 

798 

1,627 

Total, 

895 

921 

1,816 

‘‘The  preceding  returns  represent  in  provinces  the  number  of  the  trained  and  the  untrained ; and  in  juxta- 
position with  those  returns  I now  give  a table  showing  the  distribution  of  the  district  and  minor  model  schools 


of  the  country 

Ulster, 14 

Leinster, 5 

Munster,  . 5 

Connaught,  2 


“ Total,  26  district  and  minor  model  schools. 

“ In  connexion  with  tins  part  of  the  question,  I beg  to  submit  the  following  statistical  facts : — 

“ Homan  Catholics. — There  are  3,732  Roman  Catholicmale  teachers,  of  whom  1 ,S73  or  50  per  cent,  are  trained  • 
and  there  are  2,584  Roman  Catholic  female  teachers,  of  whom  only  844  or  32-6  per  cent,  are  trained.  ’ 

“Established  Church. — There  are  304  Established  Church  male  teachers,  of  whom  158  or  52  per  cent,  are 
trained;  and  there  are  183  Established  Church  female  teachers,  of  whom  97  or  53  per  cent,  are  trained. 

“Presbyterians. — There  are  742  Presbyterian  male  teachers,  of  whom  459  or  61-8  per  cent,  are  trained;  and 
there  are  462  Presbyterian  female  teachers,  of  whom  173  or  37 '4  per  cent,  are  trained. 

“ Other  Protestants. — There  are  67  male  teachers  of  other  Protestant  denominations,  of  whom  24  or  35-S  per 
cent,  are  trained;  and  there  are  58  female  teachers  of  other  Protestant  denominations,  of  whom  10  or  17-2  per 
cent,  are  trained. 

“ The  Committee  then  ask — 

“ And  what  is  this  plan?  The  Government  ‘prefer  to  stimulate  private  enterprise,  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
model  schools  under  local  management.’  Such  a model  school,  it  is  said,  should  have  a domestic  establishment  with  accommo- 
dation for  15  resident  pupils,  and  a school-house  capable  of  accommodating  at  least  150  pupils,  the  domestic  establishment 
to  he  erected  from  funds  derived  from  private  sources,  and  the  school-house  from  private  funds,  or  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  a Parliamentary  grant.  1 

“ The  Assembly’s  Committee  view  this  proposed  revolution  in  the  model  school  system  with  some  serious  apprehension. 
If  these  proposals  be  carried  out,  they  will  be  the  destruction  of  united  education,  but  they  are  in  reality  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  subvert  them.  The  changes  sketched  in  this  letter  are  specially  adapted,  not  to  say  designed,  to  convert  the 
schools  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  into  training  and  model  schools.  In  convents  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described,  and  also  the  school-house,  capable  of  accommodating  150  pupils.  And 
can  these  convent  schools  ever  become  model  schools  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ? 1 The  chief  objects  of  model 
schools,’  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  rules  and  regulations,  1 are  to  promote  united  educa- 
tion, to  exhibit  the  most  approved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  the  surrounding  schools,  and  to  train 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher.’  These  objects  model  schools  under  local  management,  and  especially  convent 
schools,  cannot  accomplish.  Their  teachers  are  exclusively  of  one  denomination.  In  their  very  dress  they  represent 
sectarianism  in  its  most  distinctive  form.  The  schools  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children  alone.  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  alone  could  be  trained  in  them,  whilst  the  teachers  of  these  schools  themselves  are  neither  trained  nor  classed 
and  are,  therefore,  not  competent  to  undertake  the  training  of  others.” 

“ Mr.  PorteKCue  does  not  state  that  the  school-house  maybe  erected  ‘ in  whole  or  in  part ' from  a Parlia- 
mentary grant.  What  he  does  state  is,  that  it  may  be  built  ‘ partly  from  private  funds,  and  partly  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant.’ 

“ Then  it  is  stated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  the  changes  sketched  in  the  letter  ‘are  specially  adapt'd, 
not  to  say  designed,  to  convert  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  into  training*  and 
model  schools.  In  convents  the  domestic  establishment  stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described,  and  also  the 
school-house,  capable  of  accommodating  150  pupils. 
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“No  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  the  Irish  convents  could  say  that  in  convents  the 
‘ domestic  establishment  stands  ready  for  the  purpose  described.’  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  in  all  Ireland  only 
one  convent  in  which  the  domestic  establishment  “ stands  ready  ' at  present  for  the  purposes  of  a training 

“Most  of  the  convents,  to  be  sure,  have  the  necessary  school-house  accommodation  for  150  pupils ; but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  in  18G5,  exclusive  of  convent,  model,  evening,  and  workhouse  schools,  132'  school- 
houses  each  of  which,  either  in  a single  department  or  in  the  combined  departments  of  boys  and  girls  under 
the  same  roof,  commanded  an  average  attendance  throughout  the  year  of  150  pupils. 

“ And  as  to  the  domestic  establishment,  Mr.  Fortescue’s  plan,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  exclude  the  use 
of  any  rented  house  capable  of  decently  accommodating  the  minimum  number  of  students. 

“ It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  140  convent  schools  are  attended  by  Catholics  only. 

“ And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  convent  schools  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  towns  and  places  where 
schools  under  Protestant  management  already  exist,  either  under  the  Board  or  under  Protestant  societies— in 
towns  and  places  where  Protestant  pupils  have  the  option  of  attending  schools  taught  by  Protestant  teachers. 
But,  last  year,  notwithstanding  those  facts,  74  Protestants  found  in  the  convent  schools  the  opportunities  of  a 
good  secular  education,  without  any  interference  with  their  religious  convictions. 

° “ And  further,  I submit  it  is  not  proper  to  suggest  that  the  principles  of  the  National  system  are  not  as 
honestly,  as  scrupulously,  and  as  effectively  carried  out  in  those  schools  as  in  -any  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment, for  instance,  of  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  some  of  whose  schools  are  couducted  in  rooms  under 
or  adjacent  to  meeting-houses,  in  nearly  all  of  whose  schools  Presbyterians  are  the  sole  teachers  ; and  in  127 
of  whose  schools  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down  alone,  in  the  year  18G5,  Protestant  pupils  only  were  to 
be  found  in  attendance. 

“ Then,  as  regards  the  observation  of  the  Committee,  ‘ whilst  the  teachers  of  these  (convent)  schools  them- 
selves are  neither  trained  nor  classed,  and  are  therefore  not  competent  to  undertake  the  training  of  others.’  ” 

“ I have  simply  to  refer  to  the  fruits  of  those  convent  schools,  as  described  in  the  Inspectors’  Reports,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  June,  18G4.  For  special  evidence  of  the  competency  of  the  nuns 
to  prepare  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher,  I refer  particularly  to  the  reports  on  the  convent  schools  of  Kin- 
sale,  St.  Finbar’s,  Queenstown,  Midlcton,  Fermoy,  Doneraile,  ICenmare,  SS.  Mary  and  Muuchin,  Kilkenny, 
Thurles,  Carlow,  Atky,  Baggot-strcet,  King’s  Inn-street,  Rahoon,  High-street  (Newry),  <tc.,  &c.  Mr.  Robinson, 
a Protestant  Inspector,  in  his  report  on  the  St.  Catherine’s  convent  National  school,  county  Limerick,  says  : — 

1.  ‘“I  find  that  the  ladies  are.  carefully  examined  at  their  noviciate,  and  that  they  are  set  apart  for  the  work  of 
teaching  in  accordance  with  their  abilities  and  knowledge. 

2.  “ 1 That  during  the  five  years  immediately  after  entering  the  convent,  they  arc  actually  taught  in  class  by  the 
mistress  of  novices,  and  obliged  to  examine  each  other,  and  snowed  how  to  do  it ; and — 

3.  “ ‘That  they  are  carefully  taught  the  art  of  teaching,  theoretically  and  practically,  being  assisted  in  this  by  a 
very  excellent  manuscript  text-book.’  (Fide  page  151  of  the  Parliamentary  Return  of  June,  1864.) 

“ An  examination  of  the  volume  of  reports,  to  which  I have  referred,  and  of  the  reports  received  by  the 
Commissioners  since  the  publication  of  that  volume,  will  show  that  the  best  monitors  in  the  country  arc  taught 
in  those  convent  schools ; that  many  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  teachers  in  the  Board’s  service  are  produced 
in  them  ; that  there  are  in  charge  of  those  schools  ladies  who  possess  not  only  the  necessary  scholastic  attain- 
ments, the  necessary  didactic  ability,  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  of  the  National  system,  and  the  neces- 
sary skill  in  the  cultivation  of  human  character  to  distinguish  them  as  accomplished  educationists,  but  who, 
besides,  are  so  conversant  with  the  polite  arts,  with  gcncnil  literature,  and  with  the  philosophy  of  method,  that 
it  becomes  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Committee  conclude  that  because  those  ladies  are  ‘ neither  trained 
nor  classed,’  they  * are  therefore  not  competent  to  undertake  the  training  of  others.’  Neither  Lancaster  nor 
Bell,  neither  Pestalozzi  nor  De  La  Salle  was  ever  trained  or  classed;  yet  each  successfully  undertook  ‘the 
training  of  others.’  Of  our  own  professors,  as  of  most  of  our  Inspectors,  the  same  may  bo  said,  they  have 
been  neither  trained  nor  classed  as  teachers  ; yet  the  Inspectors  undertake  the  ‘ classification,’  and  the  profes- 
soi-s  both  tlie  ‘ training  ’ and  the  ‘ classification  ’ of  others. 

“ Then  the  Committee  say  : — 

“ 1 On  the  other  hand,  in  the  administration  of  a mixed  or  non-sectarian  plan  of  education,  it  is  essential  that  teachers 
should  have  a considerable  course  of  training  in  an  institution  where  this  system  is  to  be  found  in  its  highest  perfection. 
In  the  existing  model  schools  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  of  various  religious  denominations.  The  idea  of  united 
education  is  in  them  a pleasing  reality.  Young  teachers  of  different  denominations  are  for  a considerable  time  trained 
together.  Thus  they  imbibe  principles  of  toleration,  mutual  forbearance,  and  respect.  It  is  necessary  in  such  a system 
that  the  training  schools  should  be  under  the  Commissioners’  supervision  and  control.  In  no  other  way  can  that  unity 
and  uniformity  in  training  be  maintained,  which  are  essential  to  success.  The  model  schools  are  under  the  charge  of 
trained  and  classed  teachers  of  known  ability  and  tried  excellence,  and  they  are  thus  in  every  respect  preferable  to 
schools  under  local  management  as  training  institutions  for  young  candidate  teachers.' 

“ In  reference  to  the  preceding  observations  it  needs  only  to  be  observed  that  there  are,  as  I have  shown, 
4,494  teachers,  2,661  of  whom  have  the  principal  charge  of  schools,  who  are  altogether  untrained  ; i.e.,  there 
are  55'3  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  country  untrained  ; and  if  those  teachers,  as  is  now  the  case  with 
hundreds  of  them,  cannot  he  induced  to  come  to  Dublin  for  training,  to  an  institution  where  the  ‘ system  is 
to  be  found  in  its  highest  perfection,’  it  would  surely  be  desirable  to  find  them  disposed  to  go  to  other  institu- 
tions where  .even  though  the  ‘system’  might,  not  ‘be  found  in  its  highest  perfection,’  they  would  yet  be 
trained  in  a course  of  study  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board,  and  be  exercised  daily  in  a course  of 
teaching  in  schools  conducted,  as  Mr.  Fortescue  laid  down,  in  every  respect  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
National  system. 

1 Ulster,  38;  Munster,  50;  Leinster,  35  ; Connaught,  9.  Total,  132. 


[Table. 
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“ Tlie  following  table  shows  the  religious  denominations  of  persons  trained  from  1850  to  1866  inclusive 


“The  Committee  then  add  : — 

“ In  any  case,  these  1 local  model  schools  ’ would  spring  up,  not  where  they  are  most  wanted,  hut  where  they  could 
most  effectually  damage  existing  institutions.  The  plan  is  virtually  to  sot  up  rival  schools,  supported  out  of  the  public 
funds,  and  under  exclusive  and  sectarian  management ; and  when  these  would  have  impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  present 
model  schools,  the  injury  done  to  the  latter  would  be  used  as  an  argument  for  getting  rid  of  them  altogether.” 

“ It  is  submitted  that  the  preceding  statement  is  a mere  speculation. 

“The  Committee  could  not  possibly  have  had  any  analogous  case  in  view  to  enable  them  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion ; for,  in  point  of  fact,  no  model  school  for  the  training  or  preparation  of  teachers  has  ever  been 
established  in  opposition  to  any  of  the  Board’s  model  schools ; and  the  non-model  schools  which  have  hitherto 
been  the  greatest  producers  of  teachers,  such  as  those  in  Boneraile,  Queenstown,  Kinsale,  Midleton,  &c.,  are 
situated  in  towns  where  model  schools  do  not  exist. 

“ Even  the  Kemnave  convent  school,  opened  so  recently  as  the  close  of  the  year  18G1,  and  which  is  far 
away  in  the  remote  wilds  of  Kerry,  lias  already  sent  forth,  through  its  monitorships,  12  competent,  indeed 
accomplished,  teachers,  to  do  service  in  National  schools  : a number  exactly  equal  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
female  teachers  that  issued  from  the  mouitorships  of  the  model  schools  of  Londonderry,  Omagh,  Ncwtown- 
Stewart,  Newtownards,  Lurgan,  Sligo,  Galway,  Kilkenny,  Enniscortliy,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  all 
of  them  taken  together,  during  the  last  seven  years. 

“ That  which  is  called  the  ‘policy  of  repression  as  re-yards  model  schools,'  is  referred  for  its  origin,  by  the 
Committee  of  the  'General  Assembly,  to  the  close  of  the  year  1863  ; but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  11  of  the 
12  model  schools  just  named  were  in  full  operation  before  that  time. 

“ Then  the  Committee  go  on  to  remark  : — 

“ ‘ The  next  point  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  is  the  necessity  of  a revision  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  teachers  in  training  in  the  normal  establishment  in  Dublin.  It  is  recommended  that  teaclicrs  and 
pupil-teachers  be  permitted  to  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  establishment,  receiving  an  allowance  in  lieu  of 
board  and  lodging,  and  that  chaplains  should  be  appointed  in  connexion  tvith  the  central  training  and  district  model 
schools. 

“ ‘ In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  ask,  Why,  after  the  country  has  been  put  to  larec 
expense,  in  the  erection  of  a boarding  establishment,  it  should  be  given  up  as  useless  ? Has  any  evil  been  proved  to 
have  arisen  from  united  boarding  and  training?  On  the  contrary,  have  not  leadiug  oflicials  from  time  to  time  testified  to 
its  eminent  advantages?  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  for  last  year  the  following  statement  occurs The 
establishments  in  which  the  teacher's,  both  male  and  female,  attending  at  our  tmining  institutions  are  boarded  and  lodged, 
continue  to  be  efficiently  conducted.  The  inmates  have  been  distinguished,  as  heretofore,  for  the  general  correctness 
of  their  conduct,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the  exercise  of  kindly  feeling  toward  each  other,  and 
for  the  careful  observance  of  their  religious  duties.”  Is  the  Government  of  the  country  prepared  to  undo  a system 
working  so  admirably,  to  foster  sectarian  separations  and  animosities,  and  virtually  to  suggest  measures  for  preventing 
the  people,  and  especially  the  youthful  teachers  of  the  people,  from  having  friendly  and  kind"  intercourse  with  each  other  ? 
Any  statesman  who  imagines  that  he  will  pacify  this  country  by  handing  the  youth  of  it  over  to  bo  educated,  and  the 
candidate  teachers  in  it  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  by  the  religions  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  makes,  we  believe  a 
most  serious  mistake  ; and  it  is  manifest  that-,  to  board  Roman  Catholic  teachers  " out  of  the  official  establishment”  just 
means  to  board  them  in  convents  and  monasteries,  und  thereby  to  support  these  institutions  at  the  public  expenses.’  ” 

“ In  reference  to  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  passage,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  it  forms  no  part 
of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  scheme,  and  that  it  never  was  contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  to  abandon  the  ‘ boarding 
establishments’  as  useless. 

“ It  caunot,  however,  he  affirmed  that  the  system  now  works  * admirably for  the  Commissioners  have  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  offered  free  places  in  the  training  establishment  to  the  Catholic  managers  of 
hundreds  of  National  schools  for  their  teachers ; and  in  most  cases  those  managers  have  declined  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  offered  to  them. 

“ Why  the  Committee,  in  the  preceding  statement,  as  in  so  many  other  statements,  conclude  that  the  direct 
object  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s  scheme  is  to  foster  convents  and  monasteries,  and  support  them  at  the  public 
expense,  I cannot,  I am  bound  to  say,  conjecture. 

“ The  Committee,  as  a conclusion  to  the  statement  I have  last  quoted,  then  observe : — 

“ 1 Reference  is,  indeed,  made  to  the  “ Scotch  Presbyterian  Training  Colleges,  in  which  there  are  no  official  residences 
for  the  teachers  in  training,”  but  these  colleges  are  under  a denominational  and  not  a mixed  system ; and,  in  any  case,  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  so  different  that  institutions  and  arrangements  well  adapted  to  the  one  may  be 
entirely  unsuitable  for  the  other.  Besides,  the  proposed  change  will  never  remedy  the  supposed  evil.  The  parties 
objecting  to  united  boarding  and  lodging  will  object  also  to  the  teachers  going  to  professors  of  other  persuasions  than 
their  own,  and  to  their  sitting  on  the  benches.with  Protestants,  just  as  they  object  to  pupils  going  to  model  schools.  In  ■ 
fact,,  the  objection  is  not  against  the.  teachers  living  together  so  much  as  against  their  being  under  professors  appointed - 
by  the  Commissioners  and  not  by  themselves.’  ” 

r-  2D  2 
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“ As  regards  the  above  paragraph,  and  in  connexion  with  that  preceding  it,  I may  remark  that  residence  in 
an  official  establishment,  even  in  the  existing  model  schools  throughout  the  country,  has  never  in  the  case  of 
female  pupil-teacher’s  been  required,  and  has  in  no  single  instance  been  practised.  No  unsatisfactory  results 
has  ever  been  known  to  flow  from  the  system  pursued  in  respect  to  female  pupil-teacher’s  ; no  complaint  Las 
ever  been  made  that  any  of  those  pupil-teachers  failed,  when  placed  in  charge  of  schools,  to  evince  a thoroughly 
earnest  and  comprehensive  appreciation  of  their  duties  as  National  teacher’s. 

“Besides,  in  all  the  minor  model  schools,  even  the  male  pupil-teachers  are  externs,  living  where  they  choose, 
provided  only  the  place  of  residence  be  regarded  by  the  Inspector  as  decent,  and  as  safe  in  respect  to  health 
and  morals. 

“ Then,  again,  it  is  overlooked  by  the  Committee,  that  in  the  Control  Training  Establishment  itself  there  is 
an  ‘ Extern  Department,’  and  that  in  it  there  always  has  been  such  a department,  composed  of  persons  who 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves,  or  of  other’s  who  fail,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  secure  free  places  in  the 
‘Intern  Establishment.’ 

“ And  it  should  rrot  be  forgotten  in  this  part  of  the  case,  that  originally,  and  for  many  years,  the  Commissioners, 
acting  on  the  Scottish  principle  (their  training  school  at  the  time  being  directed  by  a distinguished  Scotch 
educationist),  had  no  resident  students  whatsoever ; all  the  training  students  being  externs. 

“ In  point  of  fact,  the  adoption  of  the  intent  system  is  mainly  a question  of  economy  ; as  in  respect  to 
education  or  training  it  means  but  very  little ; for  the  professors  lecture  or  teach  only  during  the  common 
school  hours,  and  before  or  after  those  hours  the  teachers  in  training  are  mere  students ; such  as  they  would  or 
might  be  in  any  other  boarding  or  private  establishment  in  the  city. 

“ The  Committee  next  say : — 

“ ‘ With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  appoint  ‘ chaplains  ’ for  the  Central  Training  and  District  Model  Schools,  the 
Committee  regard  such  appointment  as  wholly  unnecessary,  as  likely,  if  carried  out,  to  entail  large  expense  upon  the  State 
and  as  tending  to  the  introduction  of  religious  rivalries  and  animosities.  To  place  the  teachers’  in  private  houses,  and  to 
pay  1 chaplains’  for  them,  would  subject  them  to  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  weaken  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  professors,  who  arc  supposed  to  be  preparing  them  for  the  public  service,  and  not  for  the  purposes  of 
ecclesiastical  domination.  Farther,  to  insist,  as  is  proposed,  that  ‘ every  teacher  of  a model  school  must  possess  a certificate 
as  to  faith  and  morals  of  the  chaplain  of  his  own  religious  denomination,’  is  to  give  such  chaplain  a veto  on  all  appointments, 
which  lie  will  take  care  so  to  exercise  that  none  but  parties  subservient  to  his  ends  shall  be  employed  as  teachers.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a man  should  be  of  irreproachable  character,  but  lie  must  bo  sound  in  the  1 faith,’  and  so  certified,  not  by 
a clergyman,  but  by  1 the  chaplain  of  his  own  denomination!’  This  is  a power  so  liable  to  be  abused  and  so  tyrannical, 
that  no  man  should  be  intrusted  with  it.  Besides,  the  proposal  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a united  non-sectarian  system  of 
education,  such  as  Parliament  professes  to  maintain  in  Ireland,  and  the  practice  begun  in  model  schools  must  ultimately  be 
extended  to  all  the  National  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.’ 

“ In  reference  to  the  preceding  paragraph  it  is  to  he  observed  : — 


“ (L)  That  the  question  of  paying  the  chaplains  of  model  schools  was  first  mooted  twenty  years  ago. 

“ (2.)  That  the  existing  system  of  unpaid  chaplains  is  an  utter  failure,  there  being  but  one  mode! 
school  in  the  country,  the  BaUieboro’  Model  School,  county  Cavan,  in  which  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman 
attends  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  Catholic  pupils  or  pupil-teachers. 

“ (3.)  The  objection  to  the  condition,  that  every  teacher  should  bo  appointed  subject  to  the  possession 
of  a ‘ certificate  as  to  his  faith  and  morals  from  the  chaplain  of  his  own  religious  denomination  ’ should  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  provision  for  appointing  teachers  to  ordinary  National  schools.  In 
these  schools  the  local  patrons  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  teachers,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board,  and  they  have  the  absolute  right  of  the  dismissal  of  the  teachers  (Rule  Part  1,  sec.  0,  par.  12). 

“Now,  the  salaries  of  model  school  teachers,  like  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools, 
consist  mainly  of  two  parts  : (1),  that  derived  from  the  public  funds ; and  (2),  that  derived  from  the  fees  of 
the  pupils. 

“The  teachers  of  model  schools  have,  accordingly,  a local  as  well  as  a central  interest  in  their  position,  as 
have  the  teachers  of  common  National  schools. 

“ But  the  model  school  teachers  receive  a local  aid  very  much  greater  in  amount  than  that  received  on  the 
average  by  teachers  of  common  schools  ; a circumstance  which  binds  the  model  school  teachers  with  all  the  more 
force  and  interest  to  local  influences.'1 


“ A model  school  teacher,  therefore,  should  not  he  altogether  independent  of  some  local  control,  just  as  a 
common  school  teacher,  in  turn,  is  not  independent  of  a central  control. 

“The  teacher  of  the  common  school  is  appointed  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  manager  as  to  ‘faith  and 
morals,  and  any  other  condition  (not  inconsistent  with  the  Board’s  rules)  the  manager  may  choose  to  impose, 
llus  unqualified  exercise  of  the  manager’s  authority  relates  to  nearly  8,000  teachers 

“In  the  district  and  minor  model  schools  in  which  there  are  190  teachers,  76  only  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics,  tins  local  power  represented  in  the  chaplain  is  to  be  exercised,  not  to  the  life-and-death  degree  enjoyed 
by  the  managers  of  the  S,000  teachers  of  common  National  schools,  but  simply  in  the  manner  proposed  by  Mi’, 
h ortescue.  as  to  the  attestation  which  every  honest  teacher  is  prepared  for,  that  in  the  profession  of  his  faith 
he  is  sincere,  and  that  in  his  morals  he  is  pure. 

“I  may  add  that  the  Commissioners  have  required  that  every  teacher  presenting  himself  for  teaming  should 
possess  a certificate  of  character  from  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
certificate  of  character  from  a clergyman,  under  such  circumstances,  applies  of  course  to  the  ‘faith  and  morals’ 
of  the  teacher  ; font  is  presumed  that  a clergyman,  when  giving  a certificate  in  liis  clerical  capacity  to  a 
teacher , gives  it  in  no  other  sense. 

“ Then  the  Committee  observe  : — 


v?;\d  1 °°nce™  l,'G  proposal  to  change  the  principle  upon  which  the  remuneration  of 

^thfert0  "gutted-  It  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  procure  teachers  for  National 
schools , this  arises  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  remunerated.  Many  of  the  present  teachers  have 
expended  much  time  and  labour  m securing  a high  classification,  and  to  turn  round  upon  them  and  to  apportion  their 
“^cording  to  the  ascertained  results  of  education  ’ would  be  unfair,  and  calculated  greatly  to  discourage 
a most  deserving  and  important  class  of  individuals.  These  ‘ results’  have  all  along  been  taken  into  account  by  Inspectors, 
the  change  system  would  be  to  put 


the  untrained  and  unclassed  teacher  who  has  indolently  declined  the  necessary  study,  on2  a levcWith  the  individual  of 
pnrfp  ntlU-a  'fitCat-'°,'?  and.,c  ass-  7he  Comnl.lttee  wouW  gkdly  co-operate  with  the  Government  and  the  Commissioners  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  people  to  contribute  more  liberally  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  it  is  mainly,  they 
th'S  d,r®ctl0n  an  improvement  should  be  sought.  Of  the  total  sum  of  £39,135  18  s.  2d.  contributed  under  the 
payment  by  pupils  m National  schools  over  Ireland  during  the  past  year,  Ulster  contributed  £16,092  15s.  Id-, 
and  the  Assembly  s Committee  believe  that  that  sum  could  and  ought  to  be  largely  increased.’ 
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If  make  inquiry  in  tho  interests  of  the  teachers, 
they  mil  had  that  eadi  pnnoipsl  teacher  in  Munster,  owing  to  the  larger  attendance  at  Munster  schools, 
receives,  on  the  average,  a higher  .amount  of  fees  than  the  teacher  of  an  Ulster  school 

“ On  the  objection  of  the  Committee  to  payment  by  ' results,'  it  would  at  present  ho  premature  to  make  any 
detailed  observations,  as  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  such  a system  a series  of  unit  important  statistical 
investigations  las  been  undertaken ; and  until  the  issue  of  those  statistical  investigations,  as  well  as  a full 
statement  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  England,  is  before  the  Board,  and  a code  of  regulations  laid  do™, 
it  would  be  simply  out  of  all  propriety  and  reason  to  discuss  the  question. 

“The  Committee,  I may  be  permitted  to  remark,  have  not  quoted  the  concluding  sentence  of  Mr.  Fortescue’s 
letter  on  this  subject ; Mr.  Fortescue  said,  ‘I  may  add,  that  I should  hope  that,  as  one  effect  of  the  change,  the 
incomes  of  meritorious  teachers  would  be  thereby  improved.’ 

“The  Committee  conclude  as  follows  : — 

“ In  conclusion,  the  Committee  express  their  decided  conviction  that  if  these  changes,  made  and  threatened,  arc 
permitted  to  be  carried  out  the  destruction  of  the  present  system  of  united  education  in  Ireland  is  inevitable.  It  is  the 
bCS  Ifcn ' m0'  ° °''cr.co.n/urr«1 011  Me  country,  ami  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  neither  Parliament 

nor  the  public  will  permit  the  system  to  be  insidiously  subverted  by  those  who  profess  to  keep  always  ‘in  view  the 
fundamental  principles  of  united  secular  education.’  ” 

“Upon  this  passage  I have,  obviously,  no  occasion  to  make  any  observation. 

• a , * y’ 1 ST>u  d reraai'k  tliat  1 have  now  given  every  line  in  the  Committee’s  statement,  excepting  the  few 
introductory  sentences  m which  the  Committee  announce  that  ‘they  feel  it  incumbent  on  them  to  lay  then- 
views  before  both  the  Government  and  the  public.’ 

“ (Signed)  P.  J.  Keenan, 


“31  January,  1867.’’ 


Chief  of  Inspection. 


During  the  years  subsequent  to  1861  the  history  of  the  Board  is  to  be  found  in  the 
parliamentary  papers,  of  which  so  much  use  lias  been  made,  rather  than  in  the  Oomrnis- 
sioners  reports.  The  Thirty-fourth  Report,  dated  12th  May,  1S68,  shows  the  point 
winch  the  operations  of  tlie  Board  have  reached.  fourth  e 


No.  of  schools 


No.  27,  do. 

No.  28,  do. 

No.  29,  do. 

No.  30,  do. 


1S59,  . 

5,496  . 

806,510 

No. 

31,  Dec.  3 

, 1864, 

1860,  . 

5,632  . 

804,000 

No. 

32, 

do. 

1865, 

1861,  . 

5,830  . 

803,364 

No. 

33, 

do. 

1866, 

1862,  . 

0,010  . 

812,527 

No. 

34, 

do. 

1867, 

1S63,  . 

6,163  . 

840,569 

6,263 

6,372 

6,453 

6,520 


870,401 

922,084 

910,819 

913,198 


“The  following  summary  exhibits  the  total  number  of  National  schools  in  each 


isc"  va-  • ,,  - , , " "T", ov.ivvi.v  aaa  mui  province  on  the  31st  December, 

we  ” tw  40  w i— : 

SUMMARY. 

PROVINCES. 


Schools  in  operation  list  on  31st  December,  1867, 
Schools  to  which  there  are  outstanding  building  grants. 
Suspended, 

Ulster. 

2,406 

10 

26 

31  mister. 

1,592 

78 

19 

Leinster. 

1,480 

8 

17 

Connaught. 

1,042 

23 

9 

Total. 

6,520 

125 

71 

Total  number  of  schools  in  connexion  on  the  31st 
December,  1867, 

2,448 

1,689 

1,505 

1,074 

6,716 

‘ The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  operation  schools  according  to  the  several  provinces,  with  the  > 
pupils  m attendance,  and  the  averages  for  each  school.  ’ < 


2,406 


No.  of  schools  in  operation  on  the  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1867,  . 

Total  No.  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  end- 
ing 31st  December,  1867,  . 321415 

Average  daily  attendance  for  year  ending  31st 
December,  1867, 100  470 


Total. 


241,023 


1,480 

202,038 


Connaught. 

1,042  6,520 

148,722  913,198 


96,427  73,103  45,683  321,683 

Of  912,745  of  the  pupils  on  the  rolls  in  1867,  there  are  said  to  be— 


1400 

49-3 


66,146  or  7-25  per  cent.  Established  Church.  c 

737,267  or  80-77  „ Roman  Catholic  Church. 

102,768  or  11-25  „ Presbyterians. 

6,564  or  0 73  „ Other  persuasions. 

“Hie  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  of  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  received  exhibiting  a r 
mixed  attendance  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  for  the  years  1863,  1864,  1865,  1866,  and  1867  r 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

81-6 

1804. 

80-9 

18CS. 

81-6 

1806. 

83-3 

1807 

83-9 

32-8 

32-0 

33  1 

37-6 

40-5 

Leinster, 

40-8 

40-4 

41  -6 

47-6 

48-0 

Connaught, . 

451 

45-0 

44-5 

48-1 

50-5 

Total, 

54-6 

54-1 

54-7 

58-4 

59-8 

• , ue  -Koman  catholics  throughout  nearly  every  part  of  Ireland  avail  themselves  of  the  National  schools  It 
^ however,  m the  province  of  Ulster  only  that  Protestants  generally  are  of  that  class  in  society  for  which 
-National  schools  are  intended.  73'2  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  is  in  Ulster.  In  the 
other  provinces  the  Protestants  are  a very  small  section  of  the  population,  and  somewhat  rarely  of  that  class 
ui  society  which  frequents  National  schools.  In  Ulster,  too,  the  population  is  pretty  equally  mixed— 50-5  per 
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2867  cent,  being  Roman  Catholic,  and  49-5  per  cent,  being  Protestant.  As  a test,  therefore,  of  the  acceptability  of 

‘ the  National  school  system  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  also  of  their  willingness  or  readiness  to  attend  National 

schools  of  a mixed  description,  the  province  of  Ulster  may  be  taken  as  a fair  exponent.  In  this  province  we 
find  that  156,841  or  89-3  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protestant  pupils  of  National  schools  in  the  country  are  in  attend- 
ance ; and  again  that  of  the  156,841  no  less  than  139,269,  or  88-8  per  cent.,  are  in  attendance  at  schools  fre- 
quented by  Roman  Catholics.  Considering  that  there  are  several  places  in  Ulster  where  the  population  is 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  where,  therefore,  a mixed  attendance  at  a National  school  is  physically  impossible, 
these  results  exhibit  a remarkable  degree  of  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  frequent  mixed  schools. 

“The  general  acceptability  by  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike  of  the  National  system  may  be  gathered 
from  the°fact  that  in  Ulster  50-5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics,  whilst  51-2  per  cent,  of  the 
National  school  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  49 -5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  whilst  48-8 
per  cent,  of  the  National  school  pupils  are  Protestants. 

“ Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  extent  of  mixed  education  that  prevails  in  National  schools. 

“ In  considering  tire  question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  mixed  education  which  prevails  in  National  schools,  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  measure  of  this  amount  is  represented  by  the  ratio  in  which  the  minority,  the 
Protestants,  is  found  in  association  with  the  majority,  the  Roman  Catholics.  When  none  of  the  minority  mix 
with  the  majority  there  is  no  mixed  education.  When  the  whole  of  the  minority  mix  -with  the  majority  there 
is  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mixed  education.  The  minority,  the  Protestant  pupils,  numbered  for  the 
year  1867,  175,478.  The  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  the  majority,  for  the  same  year  numbered  737,267.  The 
maximum  of  mixed  education  would  prevail  if  the  whole  of  the  175,478  Protestant  pupils  were  in  attendance 
in  schools  frequented  by  Roman  Catholics.  This  maximum,  however,  is  unattainable,  for  there  are  some  places 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  where  Protestants  constitute  the  whole  population,  and  where  mixture  with  Roman 
Catholics  is  accordingly  impossible. 

“But,  of  the  175,478  Protestant  pupils  in  National  schools,  155,343,  or  88'5  per  cent,  are  in  attendance  in 
mixed  schools. 

defends  the  “If  100,  therefore,  represents  the  maximum  which  might  possibly  prevail,  SS-5  is  the  measure  of  the  extent 

Board’s  rules,  0f  mixed  education  which  actually  does  prevail. 

“ Few  can  possibly  deny  the  advantage  of  our  loading  rule,  which  entirely  protects  the  pupils  of  National 
schools  from  the  possibility  of  proselytism,  in  the  3,821  mixed  schools  to  which  we  have  been  adverting;  but 
the  importance  of  the  same  rule  in  the  operation  of  the  2,565  unmixed  schools  may  not  to  some  persons  be 
quite  so  apparent,  and  we  shall  therefore  very  briefly  proceed  to  illustrate  it. 

“ In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  927  unmixed  schools,  of  which  13  only  are  under  Protestant  teachers ; 
and  in  the  same  province  there  are  only  37  other  schools  in  which  a Protestant  teacher,  principal  or  assistant, 
is  to  be  met  with.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  are  the  Protestants,  scattered  as  they  arc  in  small  numbers 
throughout  the  province,  under  the  circumstances  to  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  attending,  with  a safe 
conscience  and  an  equal  right,  the  914  unmixed  schools  under  Catholic  teachers  exclusively,  because  it  meets 
the  views  of  some  people  to  ignore  the  rule  which  renders  it  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  a child  1 

“ Then,  if  the  rule  were  so  framed  as  to  meet  the  case  of  mixed  schools  only,  a temptation  would  be  presented 
to  persons  in  favour  of  unmixed  schools  to  deter  or  disgust  the  minority  from  continuing  to  attend  their  schools. 
In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  595  schools,  taught  exclusively  hy  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  2,242 
Protestants,  or  an  average  of  only  37  to  each  school,  are  in  attendance;  just  as  in  Ulster  there  are  24,901 
Roman  Catholics  attending  953  schools,  or  an  average  of  26 -1  to  each  school,  which  are  exclusively  taught  by 
Protestant  teachers.  And.  the  conductors  of  these  schools,  in  Munster  and  Ulster  alike,  are  at  present  bound 
to  receive,  to  nurture  and  to  protect  these  small  minorities  that  resort  to  them. 

“ Finally,  the  existence  of;  the  protective  rule  in  all  schools;  mixed  or  ' unmixed,  establishes  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  select  for  the  place  of  education  of  his  child  the  school  which  is  most  convenient,  dr  the  school  which 
has  the  best  master  in  it,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  to  whatever  school  he  sends  him  lie.  is  .secure  from  all 
assault  upon  1ns  conscience. 

“ Those  who  wish  that  no  restriction  on  the  time  of  giving  religious  instruction,  or  that  no  protective  rule 
should  exist  in  unmixed  schools,  must  admit  that  under  such  a system,  a school,  which  at  any  time  became  an 
unmixed  school,  could  never  afterwards  receive  any  pupils  of  a different  religious  persuasion.  It  would  be  considered 
an  unreasonable  thing  to  require  the  habits  and  the  organization  of  a school  to  bo  altered  to  accommodate  two 
or  three  pupils,  who,  after  deranging  the  entire  school  by  a few  days’  attendance,  may  shortly  afterwards  leave 
it  to  attend  some  other  school.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  such  unwelcome  pupils  would  be  treated  as 
intruders,  and  strong  measures  adopted  to  force  them  to  stay  away. 

“ Indeed  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  protective  rules  cannot  be  enforced  at  all  unless  they  are 
enforced  in  every  case.  It  would  generally  be  more  convenient  or  more  agreeable  to  the  patron  to  be  exempt 
from  these  rules ; and  that  toleration  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  minority  who  attend  the  National  schools 
would  cease  to  exist,  if  the  attendance  of  the  minority  compelled  the  patron  to  observe  rules  from  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  free. 

“ This  large  amount  of  mixed  attendance  has  not  been  caused  hy  any  pressure  put  upon  the  minority  by  th® 
Commissioners,  who  have  always  given  the  most  liberal  interpretation  to  their  rules  in  favour  of  any  small 
minority  desirous  of  establishing  a school  for  themselves. 

“ To  understand  the  probable  effect  of  the  abandonment  of  the  protective  rules  on  the  education  of  the  country, 
it  is  most  important  to  consider  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  which  are  attended  by  some 
Protestant  pupils.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  2,649  ; the  number  of  Protestant  pupils  instructed  in  them 
is  24,750  being  an  average  of  9-3  such  pupils  for  each  such  school.  But.  as  a separate  school  cannot  be  kept  up 
for  so  small  a number  as  nine  children,  this  number  of  24,750  Protestant  children  (not  a trifling  number  if 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  Protestant  children  in  Ireland)  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  education 
if  the  rules  of  the  National  system  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  from  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  without  dauger  of  interference  with  their  own  religious  faith.  It  may  be  urged  in  reply  that 
although  the  average  may  be  only  nine,  yet  the  attendance  on  a few  of  the  schools  may  be  much  more.  This  may 
be  true,  and  would  prove  that  the  average  attendance  on  the  remaining  schools  was  much  less,  and  that  in  those 
schools  in  which  the  attendance  was  larger,  and  sufficient  to  support  a school  for  the  minority,  the  mixed  schw 
gave  an  education  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  minority  that  they  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  set  up  a separate  school. 

classifies  Of  685,009  pupils  in  National  schools — 

310,072,  or  45-3  per  cent.,  are  returned  as  reading  First  Book. 

216,545,  or  31 -5  ,,  „ . Second  Book. 

112,699,  or  16-4  „ „ „ Third  Book. ' 

46,693,  or  6'8  ,,  „ „ Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 
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The  local  emoluments  in  aid  of  salaries  of  teachers  averaged — 


In  Ulster, 

In  Munster, 

In  Leinster, 

In  Connaught,  . 


£ s. 
9 5 
9 15 
7 13 
4 11 


7 per  school  and  4 2 per  scholar. 


3 24 
3 3f 


" The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  of  each  grade : — 


Class. 

Prin 

ipals. 

ArBistants. 

Junior 

Assistants. 

Workmis- 
tresses  anti 
Industrial 

Males. 

Fomalcs. 

Males. 

Fomalcs. 

1',  . 

104 

55 

5 

12,  . 

137 

93 

243 

134 

21 

2’,  . 

607 

318 

33 

48 

636 

362 

29 

98 

31 

1,379 

564 

209 

428 

3s,  . 

593 

308 

114 

259 

Probationers,  . 

411 

151 

228 

356 

364 

Total,  . 

4,110 

1,985 

643 

1,224 

364 

348 

6,096 

1,867 

“ The  number  of  paid  monitors  in  our  service  in  ordinary  National  schools  was  3,264 first-class,  155 ; senior, 
2,585  ; and  junior,  524. 

“ The  following  table  distinguishes  the  males  from  the  females,  and  shows  the  number  of  each  grade  in  each 
year  of  service : — 


Year  of  Scrvico.  j 

First 

Class. 

Sonior. 

Junior. 

Males.  | 

Females. * | 

Males.  1 

Females. 

Males.  | 

Fomalcs. 

1st  year, 

13 

73 

417 

6S4 

=5 

2nd  „ . . . 

4 

65 

338 

446 

34 

3rd  „ . . . 

1G4 

317 

78  , 

4th 

91  , 

278 

Total,  . 

17  | 

1S8 

1,010  | 

1,575 

257  | 

267 

155 

2,585 

524 

3,264 

“The  number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  good  service  salary  at  end  of  year  1867  was  504,  of  whom  364  were 
males,  and  140  females. 

“ The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  class,  and  term  of  service  completed  since  first  classed  : - 


Class. 

Males.  | 

Females. 

J 8 Years,  j 

12  Yoars. 

| 17  Years.  | 

8 Years. 

| 12  Years. 

1 17  Years. 

in1,  . 

11 

16  i 

14 

2 

ip,  .... 

1 

16 

26 

3 

4 

n>,  . . . . ; 

13 

36 

37 

7 

11 

Is,  • • • •, 

2 

17 

53 

6 

16 

8 

I„  - • • . 

6 

20 

43 

5 

13 

25 

Il,  . . . .j 

2 

16 

34 

9 

15 

Total,  .. 

35 

121 

207 

23 

53 

65 

363 

141 

604 

“The  number  of  district  model  schools  in  operation  is  19. 

“ The  number  of  minor  model  schools  in  operation  is  7. 

“ The  total  number  of  district  and  minor  model  schools  in  operation  is  26,  in  addition  to  the  central  or 
metropolitan  district. 

“The  total  number  of  school  farms  in  connexion  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  was  112;  of  which  21  were 
school  farms  of  the  first  class  under  the  exclusive  management  of  our  Board,  and  17  were  school  farms  of  the 
first  class  under  local  management;  of  the  remaining  number,  69  were  ordinary  school  farms,  and  5 were  school 
gardens — one  of  the  latter  being  under  our  own  management.” 

Immediately  following  this  Report  we  print  the  rules  from  time  to  time  in  force,  so  drawn 
up  as  to  show  the  successive  modifications  and  alterations  made  in  them,  together  with  the 
various  School-deeds  at  any  time  employed  by  the  Commissioners,  similarly  arranged. 

1 “ This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  teachers  in  19  prison  schools,  4 lunatic  asylum  schools,  and  145  workhouse 
schools,  in  connexion  with  us ; and  also,  of  the  lay  teachers  in  convent  schools — the  former  not  being  paid  by 
our  Board,  and  the  latter  being  paid  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  their  respective  schools. 


1867. 

salaries  of 
teachers, 


with  their 
grades, 


number  of 
monitors, 
male  and 
female, 


good  sendee 
rewards, 


model  schools 


and  farms. 
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In  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  National  system  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  Board’s 
Provincial  Model  Schools.  We  add  here  continuously  a history  of  those  institutions  from 
their  foundation  down  to  the  year  1868. 

History  or  The  proposal  to  establish  district  model  schools  makes  its  appearance  very  early  in 
Iwfow  from  the  history  of  the  National  Board.  In  their  report  for  1 835 — the  second  which  they 
Isas  to  isg7.  issued — the  Commissioners  give  their  “ opinion  that,  in  addition  to  the  general  training 
institution,  thirty-two  district  model  schools  should  be  established,  being  a number  equal 
to  that  of  the  counties  of  Ireland ; that  those  model  schools  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  teachers  chosen  for  superior  attainments  and  receiving  superior  remuneration  to  those 
model  charged  with  the  general  or  primary  schools ; that  hereafter  each  candidate  for  admission 
sigi'ed in  1835,  to  the  training  establishments  should  undergo  a preparatory  training  in  one  of  them; 

that  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  model  school  should  be  £100  a year,  and  that  he 
should  have  two  assistants,  having  a salary  of  £50  a year  each.”  The  Commissioner's 
proposed  to  erect  all  the  thirty-two  model  schools  in  two  years,  and  they  estimated  the 
expenditure  of  the  first  year  for  building  twenty  model  schools  at  £ 1 5, 0 0 0,  and  of  the  second 
year  for  building  twelve  model  schools  at  £9,000.  Such  was  the  original  plan — to  erect 
a model  school  in  every  county  in  Ireland  within  two  years  from  1 835  at  an  average  cost  of 
little  over  £700  per  school,  and  to  conduct  them  with  a moderate  staff  of  three  teachers 
each  at  an  outlay  of  £200  per  annum.  These  model  schools  were  to  be  directed  by  the 
head  teachers.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  that  this  estimate,  like  many  other  esti- 
mates, has  been  greatly  exceeded,  and  a different  management  has  been  provided. 

From  1835  the  Commissioners’ reports  are  silent  respecting  district  model  schools  until  • 
1844.  The  nine  years  which  were  to  have  witnessed  the  erection  of  thirty-two  model 
schools  and  5,000  ordinary  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  National  Board  had  passed  over 
and  little  in  that  way  had  been  done.  Towards  the  district  model  schools  nothing  had 
been  done  at  all.1 

again  proposed  In  their  report  for  1844  the  Commissioners  “advert  to  a communication  which  they 
■»  1814,  kad  airea(iy  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  model  schools 
established  under  their  own  immediate  direction  in  the  several  school  districts.”  They 
were  “ satisfied  that  such  institutions  would  tend  powerfully  to  the  improvement  of 
their  schools  in  general,”  and  in  order  to  take  conveyances  of  land  they  recommend  that 
the  National  Board  should  be  incorporated  as  “ the  Board  which  has  the  charge  of  the 
schools  of  public  and  private  foundation  in  Ireland,  under  the  53  Geo.  III.,  c.  2,  was 
already  incorporated.”  This  was  done  accordingly  by  royal  charter,  dated  the  2Gth  day 
of  August,  1S45. 

From  the  following  report — that  for  1845 — we  learn  that  the  newly  incorporated 
Commissioners  had  “ called  upon  their  several  superintendents  to  recommend  sites  for 
district  model  schools,”  and  that  the  communications  made  upon  the  subject  were  under 
consideration. 

siios  chosen  in  This  deliberation  resulted  in  the  selection  of  six  sites  at  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Newry, 
,s4C-  Bailieborough,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway.  Thus,  in  securing  four  out  of  the  six  places 

first  chosen  for  the  erection  of  model  schools,  the  province  of  Ulster  started  with  the 
advantage  in  this  matter,  which  it  has  ever  since  retained.  Mr.  Stanley,  in  introducing 
his  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  9th  September,  1831,  explained  that  the 
Parliamentary  grant  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Kildare-street  Society,  because,  while 
“ five-sixths  of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to  Protestant 
Ulster.”  The  Board,  which  superseded  the  Society,  adopted  the  same  proportion  in 
distributing  its  model  schools — two-thirds  to  Protestant  Ulster.  “ It  is  our  intention,” 
say  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  for  1846,  “to  establish  one  of  these  schools  in 
each  district ; but  we  find  that  the  expense  will  be  so  considerable  that  unless  Parliament 
provide  us  with  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose  we  must  proceed  in  our  undertaking  by 
slow  degrees.”  In  this  year  the  number  of  districts  was  raised  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four,  but  the  intention  of  establishing  a model  school  in  each  of  them  has  never  been 
executed,  for  while  a few  of  the  districts  contain  two  model  schools  each,  many  districts 
have  no  model  school  at  all. 

In  1846  the  Bight  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,2  Resident  Commissioner,  at  the  request  of  his 
colleagues,  drew  up  a plan  for  the  establishment  of  district  model  schools.  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell defines  a model  school  to  be  a school  which  it  is  intended  should  exhibit  a perfect 
specimen,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  the  education  you  mean  to  have  in  a particular  country, 
established  with  the  intention  that  there  should  be  a good  specimen  in  each  district  of 
a school  suited  to  that  district. 

1 Early  in  1840  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  acquainted  the  Lord  Lieutenant  "with  their  opinion  “that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a model  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  as  such  an  establishment  would 
inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system  of  National  education.” 

8 House  of  Lords’  Committee  of  1854  ; question  1570. 
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The  circular  which  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners  in  June,  1846,  to  explain  “to  Mo»m. 
their  superintendents,  for  their  own  information  and  that  of  the  patrons  of  the  several  Scll00IA 
schools  within  their  districts,  the  general  plan  upon  which  they  proposed  that  the  dis-  General  pun 
trict  model  schools,  when  founded,  should  be  conducted,”  runs  as  follows  : — ,n  1846' 

“ CIRCULAR. 

“ Education  Office,  15th  June,  1846. 

“ Sir, — We  enclose  herewith  a copy  of  the  plan  of  the  district  model  schools,  in  order  that  you  may  explain 
it  to  any  parties  desirous  of  applying  for  the  establishment  of  such  schools  in  their  neighbourhood. 

“We  are,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

“ (Signed),  Maurice  Cross,  ) c,  , . 

“ To  Superintendents  of  N.S.S.  James  Kelly,  / secretaries. 

“Plan  op  District  Model  National  Schools. 

“ (a.)  That  thirty-two  district  model  schools  be  established,  one  in  each  school  district. 

“ (b.)  That  the  rent  be  paid,  and  the  schools  be  erected  by  the  Commissioners,  unless  where  a site  is  offered 
free  from  rent,  and  a portion  of  the  expense  of  building  the  school  is  undertaken  by  the  locality. 

“ (c.)  That  in  every  case  the  district  model  school  be  vested  in  the  Board,  and  be  placed  under  their  sole 
control,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  Dublin  model  schools  are,  without  the  intervention  of  local  patrons  ; the 
superintendent  of  the  district  acting  as  manager  of  the  school,  under  the  Commissioners. 

“ (d.)  That  of  the  thirty-two  district  model  schools,  n certain  portion  be  established  in  the  chief  towns  of 
Ireland — the  remainder  in  smaller  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 

“ (e.)  That  each  model  school  established  in  large  towns  consist  of  an  infant,  a male,  and  a female  school, 
and  that  each  of  these  schools  be  capable  of  accommodating  100  children.  That  a small  play-ground  be  annexed 
to  each  school ; the  whole  school  premises  to  be  enclosed  with  a wall,  and  contain  half  an  acre  at  the  least. 

“ (/.)  That  in  the  model  schools  established  in  the  smaller  country  towns,  the  same  course  be  followed,  with 
this  difference,  that  in  the  place  of  the  infant  school  an  agricultural  school  be  established. 

“(</.)  That  in  each  distinct  model  school,  a residence  for  the  master,  and  a dormitory  to  accommodate  three 
candidate-teachers  be  attached  to  the  male  school.  That  a residence  be  supplied  to  the  mistress  of  the  female 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school,  and  that  one  female  candidate-teacher  be  placed  under  her  care. 

“ (A.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners.  The  course 
of  training  in  the  district  model  school  to  last  for  six  months,  so  that  in  each  district  six  male  teachers  and  two 
females  will  be  annually  trained — in  all  250. 

“ (i.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  be  selected,  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendents,  from  among 
the  paid  monitors  and  other  meritorious  pupils  of  National  schools  within  the  district;  and  that  such  of  the 
candidate-teachers  as  pass  with  credit  through  the  half-year  course  of  training  in  the  district  model  school,  be 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  those  patrons  of  schools  who  apply  for  teachers. 

“(j.)  That  after  the  candidate-teacher  shall  have  passed  through  the  district  model  school,  shall  have 
received  the  superintendent’s  certificate,  and  have  served  in  a National  school  for  two  years,  he  shall  be 
summoned  to  complete  his  education  at  the  National  model  school  in  Dublin.  But  that  previous  to  his 
admission  he  shall  be  examined  by  the  professors  in  a course  of  study  which  shall  be  prescribed  for  all  candidate- 
teachers  as  soon  as  they  have  received  their  certificates  at  the  district  model  schools,  and  that  he  shall  be 
rejected  unless  he  be  found  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  prescribed  course. 

“ ( k .)  That  from  all  the  National  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  district  model  school,  a certain  number 
of  the  most  deserving  pupils  be  annually  selected  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendent,  and  be 
admitted  as  free  scholars  into  the  district  model  school,  to  act  as  monitors  therein,  and  to  receive  for  their 
services  small  weekly  payments,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  monitors  in  the  Dublin  model  schools. 

“ (l. ) That  the  whole  expense  of  building  and  furnishing  each  model  school  must  not  exceed  £800. 

" (m.)  That  in  each  case,  sufficient  space  be  left  for  the  erection,  at  a future  time,  of  a middle  class  school-house, 
and  an  industrial  department,  should  the  Commissioners  desire  to  establish  such  in  connexion  with  the  district 
model  school. 

“ («,.)  That  in  addition  to  the  district  model  school,  there  be  built,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  distinct,  a few 
small  schools,  with  residences  for  the  teachers,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  Board,  in  localities  too  poor  to  found 
schools ; that  of  these  schools  the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  patrons,  and  the  superintendents  the  managers  ; 
and  that  candidate-teachers  who  shall  have  passed  through  the  district  model  schools,  and  young  persons 
educated  in  the  special  class  in  Dublin,  shall  be  selected  to  teach  in  those  schools  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
after  which  time  the  teachers  will  be  fit  to  undertake  more  important  schools,  and  their  places  will  be  supplied 
by  other  candidate-teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner.” 

This  plan  discloses  very  clearly  the  main  object  which  district  model  National  schools  objects  of 
were  originally  designed  to  meet.  That  object  was  to  train  probationary  teachers  for  model  a*11001*- 
service  in  ordinary  schools  under  the  Board,  with  the  intent  that  after  a period  of  trial 
they  should  be  summoned  to  the  central  institution  in  Dublin,  and  there  complete  their 
course  of  training.  Of  such  candidate-teachers  each  district  model  school  was  to  accom- 
modate three  males  and  one  female,  who  would  remain  in  it  for  six  months  only.  The 
female  candidate  was  to  reside  with  the  mistress  in  a residence  supplied  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school.  The  male  candidates  were  to  live  with 
the  master  on  the  school  premises.  Each  model  school  was  to  stand  upon  an  enclosed 
site  of  half  an  acre,  and  to  comprise  school-rooms  for  100  boys  and  100  girls,  together 
with,  if  in  a large  town,  an  infants’  school ; if  in  the  country,  an  agricultural  school. 

“ The  whole  expense  of  building  and  furnishing  each  model  school  must  not  exceed 
£800.”  And  it  is  manifest  that  the  model  schools  were  not  designed  to  be  middle 
schools,  since  the  plan  provides  that  in  each  case  sufficient  space  be  left  (in  the  half 
acre,  as  may  be  presumed),  for  the  erection  at  a future  time  of  a middle- class  school- 
house. 

L 2 E 
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model  Before  proceeding  further,  we  may  mention  a few  cases  to  illustrate  the  wide  depar- 
scuooM.  ture  q£  the  mo(jei  s'dioois  as  actually  established  from  the  plan  proposed  to  Parliament 
Cases  of  depar-  for  ^heir  establishment.  (1).  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  uniform  standard  of  capacity, 
ture  from  p . ^ mo(jei  schools  vary  immensely  in  size.  Belfast,  the  largest,  will  accommodate  1,630 
scholars,  at  eight  square  feet  per  child.  (2).  The  sites  likewise  vary  in  extent.  Almost 
all  of  them  exceed  the  minimum  half  acre;  and  Enniskillen,  the  latest  and  largest, 
extends  to  nearly  seven  acres  of  play-ground.  (3).  Similarly  the  teachers’  residences 
vary  in  size.  The  minor  schools  have  no  dormitory  for  candidate  masters  attached  to 
them,  while  in  other  cases  there  is  accommodation  for  twelve  such  persons.  Residences 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  not  supplied  to  the  mistresses,  nor  are  the  candidate  female 
teachers  placed  under  their  care.  (4).  The  course  of  training  lasts  longer  than  six 
months.  (5).  The  candidate  teachers  who  pass  through  the  course  of  training  in  the 
district  model  schools  are  often  not  subsequently  summoned  to  complete  their  education 
at  the  central  establishment  in  Dublin.  Some  of  them  even  become  head  teachers  of 
model  schools  under  the  Commissioners  without  any  further  education  in  Dublin  or 
elsewhere.  (6).  The  system  of  free  scholars  and  monitors  is  not  in  operation.  (7).  The 
maximum  cost  of  £800  for  building  and  furnishing  a model  school,  which  must  not  in 
any  case  be  exceeded,  in  no  case  sufficed  for  those  purposes.  Bailieborough,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  least  costly,  as  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  district  model  schools, 
cost  £3,576  11s.  I cl  for  building  and  furnishing,  besides  £2,066  14s.  Id.  for  extensions 
and  repairs.  Belfast  district  model  school  has  cost  the  country  nearly  £ 16,000  for  tire 
like  purposes.  Even  the  minor  schools  have  every  one  exceeded  the  maximum  allowance 
of  £800,  varying  from  £1,600  expended  on  the  miserable  structure  at  Ballymoney  to 
£6,000  paid  for  the  spacious  schools  at  Lurgan. 

Do  not  adhere  Thus  the  plan  of  1S46  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the  establishment  of  district  model 

Stanley'*  schools.  But  the  plan  itself  proposed  to  depart  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 

letter;  National  Board  as  to  ordinary  schools  in  two  particulars.  The  fundamental  principles 

to  which  we  allude  are  both  set  out  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  of  October,  1831,  constituting 
the  National  Board  of  Education.  “ The  Board,”  -writes  the  Chief  Secretary,  “ will 
invariably  require,  as  a condition  not  to  be  departed  from,  that  local  funds  shall  be 
raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the  public  will  be  dependent.  Where  aid  is  required 
from  the  Commissioners  for  building  a school-house,  “ it  is  required  that  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  expense  be  subscribed,  and  a site  for  building,  to  be  approved  of 
by  the  Commissioners,  be  granted  to  them.”  This  wise  rule  of  requiring  local  effort  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  aid  towards  the  erection  of  any  school  was  not  applied  to 
the  case  of  district  and  minor  model  schools.  In  regard  to  teachers,  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter 
prescribes  that  the  Board  “ will  allow  to  the  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  aid  the 
appointment  of  their  own  teacher ; ” and  the  Commissioners,  in  their  explanatory  docu- 
ment upon  the  letter,  “ understand  that  the  control  over  teachers  of  schools  is  vested 
primarily  in  their  local  patrons  and  conductors.”  It  would  have  been  well  if  this 
requirement  had  been  extended  to  the  appointment  and  direction  of  all  teachers  in 
model  schools. 

benutTir?  1847  ^-n  their  r®P°i*t  for  1847  the  Commissioners  announce  that  tenders  have  been  accepted 

' for  the  erection  of  model  schools  at  Dunmanway,  Clonmel,  Bailieborough,  Balfynnena, 
N ewry,  Coleraine,  and  Trim ; and  that  the  building  of  six  of  them  has  been  commenced. 

At  the  close  of  1848  the  district  model  schools  in  Newry,  Ballymena,  and  Clonmel 
were  reported  as  ready  to  be  opened ; and  those  in  Dunmanway,  Bailieborough,  Cole- 
raine, and  Trim  as  nearly  finished. 

West  Dublin  _ In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Trustees  and  Committee  of  the  School-street  schools 
model  school.  the  liberties  of  Dublin  transferred  to  the  Board  their  large  school  premises,  -which  had 
" been'  erected  in  the  year  1798  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  different  religions. 
These  schools  were  altered  and  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  and  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Board  as  the  West  Dublin  Model  Schools.  They  are  described  by  the 
Commissioners  as  “ situated  in  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  populous  localities  in  the 
city,  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  central  institution,  and  where  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  large  and  efficient  National  schools  should  be  established.”  About  the  poverty 
and  dense  population  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  School-street  there  can  be  no 
question ; but  the  school  premises  are  wholly  unsuitable  to  be  proposed  as  models,  and 
no  sufficient  reasons  have  been  shown  to  warrant  a departure  from  the  salutary  rule  of 
local  management  and  local  contributions.  The  original  cost  of  erecting  these  schools 
in  1798  is  said  to  have  exceeded  £2,000,  and  the  charge  on  the  public  frinds  made  on 
account  of  them  was  £435  4s.  9 d.  in  1848,  and  £1,688  Is.  lid  in  1849,  when  they  were 
adopted  by  the  National  Board  as  model  schools. 

We  have  evidence  that  at  this  time  the  establishment  of  model  schools  was  acceptable 
to  members  of  the  various  religious  sections  of  the  community.  At  a meeting  held  in 
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Newiy  on  24th  January,  1848,  the  Earl  of  Gosford  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu-  Moow. 
tions  were  passed1 : — Scmwi& 

Design  of 

“ That  wo  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  for  having  resolved  on  buildin«  Newy  model 
them  first  district  model  school  in  Newry  ; and  we  hail  the  cordial  unanimity  with  which  ministers  and  menf-  3^°o1  ac,'Jept' 
bers  of  every  religious  denomination  have  this  day  met  to  celebrate  this  event,  as  in  itself  one  of  the- best  results  partis,  1818. 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  system,  and  as  affording  the  best  proof  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has 
been  as  yet  devised,  calculated  to  prove  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  Ireland. 

“ That  the  objections  so  frequently  advanced  against  the  National  system  of  education,  that  it  overlooks  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  giving  religious  instruction,  and  that  it  interdicts  the  free  use  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures in  its  schools  arc  totally  without  foundation ; inasmuch  as  it  makes  full  provision  for  religious  education, 
leaving  each  denomination  perfectly  free  to  act  upon  its  own  principles  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Bible 
paying  due  respect  to  the  religious  liberty  of  each,  and  only  taking  care  that  no  one  denomination  shall  assume 
a power  to  compel  the  members  of  any  other  to  adopt  then-  views  upon  this  point  contrary  to  their  own  conscien- 
tious convictions. 

“ That  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has  already  attended  the  National  system  of  education  in 
Ireland,  and  feel  justified,  when  contemplating  that  success,  iu  anticipating  the  happiest  results  from  its  more 
general  diffusion  throughout  the  country ; and  we  earnestly  hope  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  very 
soon  provide  an  enlarged  system  of  education  for  the  middle  classes  in  all  the  leading  towns  in  Ireland,  based 
upon  principles  winch  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  classes  and  denominations  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  this 
country.” 

Mr.  Butler,  Head  Inspector,  reports  : — 

“ These  resolutions  were  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  Dromore;  Rev.  D.  Bagot,  Vicar  of  Newiy;  Rev.  J.  Moran,  Presbyterian  minister  of  General  Assembly; 

Rev.  H.  Alexander,  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  Remonstrant  Synod ; Chichester  Fortescue,  Esq.,  m.p.;  and 
Denis  Caulfeild  Heron,  Esq.” 

In  not  requiring  local  contributions  as  a condition  precedent  to  national  grants,  Absence  0/ 
the  Board  surrendered  the  best  guarantee  of  economy  in  building  the  schools,  focal  contribn- 
and  of  popularity  in  conducting  them  ; and  they  at  the  same  time  exposed  them- 
selves to  suspicion  of  favouritism  in  selecting  sites  for  institutions  so  highly  privileged. 

In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  memorials  were  presented  to  the  Board,  calling  for  the 
foundation  of  model  schools ; but  this  circumstance  will  create  no  surprise  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a model  school  is  a handsome  building  erected  at  the  exclusive  cost  of 
the  State,  where  the  public  purse  enables  a teaching  staff  of  unparalleled  strength  to 
dispense  the  best  education  on  the  lowest  terms.  The  description  given  by  Archdeacon 
Bell  of  the  process  pursued  with  the  memorial  in  favour  of  the  VV  aterford  model  school 
must  be  applicable  to  other  cases : — I am  quite  satisfied,  from  what  I knew  when  it 
was  in  progress,  that  it  was  signed  from  a great  variety  of  motives.  It  was  carried 
about  from  house  to  house  ; some  signed  it  for  one  reason,  others  for  another.  I have 
heard  people  say  that  they  signed  it  because,  if  successful,  there  would  be  £8,000  spent 
in  the  town  upon  the  building ; others  thought  it  would  be  ornamental ; others  no 
doubt  approved  of  the  establishment  of  the  school,  and  thought  it  would  be  useful.  But 
I know  that  it  was  signed  from  a great  variety  of  motives.  Indeed  I know  that  some 
signed  it  because  they  thought  that  the  bishop  and  clergy  would  not  like  it.”  Upon 
such  memorials  little  reliance  should  have  been  placed.  Had  the  citizens  of  Waterford 
provided  a site  for  the  model  school,  and  contributed  £2,000  or  £3,000  towards  its 
erection,  the  earnest  of  their  good  will  would  have  been  justly  entitled  to  weight. 

The  year  1849  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  new  experiment.  In  May  of  that  year  1849. 
the  district  model  schools  of  Newiy  and  Ballymena  were  opened  ; Clonmel  in  June ; and  First  schools 
Dunmanway  in  August.  Coleraine,  Bailieborough,  and  Trim  followed  in  May  of  the  next  opened' 
year.  The  model  schools  at  Newry,  Ballymena,  Coleraine,  Clonmel,  and  Trim  are  described 
as  comprising  three  separate  departments  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  respectively,  with  a 
house  for  the  masters,  and  accommodation  for  eight  resident  pupil-teachers  and  for 
domestics.  To  Bailieborough  and  Dunmanway  agricultural  departments  were  added  in 
place  of  infants’  schools.  The  cost  of  erecting  and  furnishing  model  schools  was  at  once 
found  very  seriously  to  exceed  the  moderate  estimate  of  £700  or  £800.  “ Including  every 
expense  the  sum  will  be  nearly  £5,000  for  each.”  “The  amount  required  to  support 
them  does  not  exceed  £400  per  annum  each,”  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners 
after  one  year’s  trial.  This  heavy  cost  induced  the  Board  to  restrict  their  views  to  the 
erection  of  no  more  than  two  new  model  schools  in  the  following  year,  viz.,  at  Athy  and 
Galway. 

The  fees  to  be  charged  in  model  schools  were  fixed  at  the  following  scale.  In  the  Fees, 
boys’  and  girls’  room  one  half  of  the  children  were  to  be  admitted  at  Id.  per  week,  and 
of  the  rest  four-sevenths  at  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  three-sevenths  at  5s.;  in  the  infants’ 
school  one-fourth  were  to  pay  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  the  remainder  id.  per  week. 

1 Appendix  A. — XVI.  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 
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The  Newry  school,  designed  for  250  children,  soon  filled  with  pupils.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  it  was  attended  by  thirty-eight  children  paying  quarterly  5s.  each,  by 
ninety-three  paying  2s.  6 cl.  each,  and  by  18S  paying  id.  weekly ; and  the  Inspector 
reports  that  there  is  “ no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  artisans  to  allow 
their  children  to  frequent  the  same  school  with  those  of  the  poorer  order,  provided  the 
instruction  be  sound  and  suited  to  their  wants ; nor  do  they  show  any  unwillingness  to 
pay  for  that  instruction  a higher  rate  than  can  be  afforded  by  their  humbler  neighbours." 
It  is  added,  however,  that  “the  highest  rate  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  is  much  below 
what  the  same  class  had  hitherto  to  pay.” 

Of  the  letters  written  by  the  clergy  of  the  different  denominations  who  gave  religious 
instruction  to  the  children  and  pupil  teachers  in  the  Newry  Model  School  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  that  of  Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  is  as  follows1 : — 


“Violet  Hill,  Newry, 

“ April  15th,  1850. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I feel  honoured  by  your  request,  that  I would  communicate  to  you  my  observations 
regarding  the  opportunities  for  religious  instruction  which  have  been  afforded  to  the  children  and  pupil- 
teachers  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  Newry  Model  School.  I will  state  my  sentiments  to 
you  on  the  subject,  briefly,  candidly,  and  without  reserve. 

“ Feeling  a lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  institution,  and  more  especially  in  supporting  its  character 
for  rational  and  truly  Christian  liberality,  equally  removed  from  bigotry  and  indifference,  I am  accustomed  to 
attend  them  on  Fridays,  at  the  time  fixed  for  Religious  Instruction,  and  to  superintend  it  myself,  in  the  apart- 
ment allotted  for  that  purpose.  The  time,  indeed,  is  rather  short  for  the  business  to  be  done,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  pupils,  and  the  nature  of  the  lessons ; but  every  other  facility  is  afforded,  and  the  prospect  of 
improvement  is,  every  day,  more  and  more  gratifying.  Of  the  other  schools  I regret  I cannot  speak  from 
personal  experience,  my  many  other  duties  having  prevented  me  from  visiting  them.  I can  say,  however, 
with  truth,  that  I have  never  heard  a word  of  complaint  against  them,  and  have  heard  many  speak  most 
favourably  of  them. 

“ I feel  groat  pleasure  in  giving  this  testimony  of  the  merit  of  our  Newry  Model  School. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  clear  sir,  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

“ Edward  Butler,  esq.,  <fcc."  M.  Blake. 

At  the  same  date  the  Ballymena  Model  School  is  said  to  be  “ attended  by  children 
from  almost  all  the  varied  ranks  or  grades  of  society,  from  the  intelligent  and  industrious 
labourer  and  artisan,  the  small  farmer,  and  more  wealthy  landholder,  up  to  the  more 
respectable  mercantile  or  trading  part  of  the  community,  and  even  on  to  those  of  the 
professional  class.” 

The  Rev.  Robert  Rowan,  E.C.,  the  Rev.  John  Lynch,  p.p.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dobbin 
d.d.  (Presbyterian),  attended  on  each  Saturday  to  give  “ special  doctrinal  instruction 
according  to  the  formularies  of  their  respective  Churches.”  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 
amination of  the  school,  in  proof  of  the  general  approval  of  the  instruction,  the  following 
resolutions  moved  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Dobbin,  d.d.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lynch, 
p.p.,  were  passed  by  acclamation2 : — 

“ Resolved,  I. — Having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Ballymena 
National  District  Model  Schools,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  operations,  we  feel  ourselves  called  on  to 
express  the  unmingled  satisfaction  which  we  have  felt.  The  orderly  deportment,  the  happy,  cheerful  looks, 
and  the  extreme  cleanliness  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  remarkable  accuracy  and  extent  of  the  information 
displayed  by  them,  furnish  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  great  ability,  the  unwearied  perseverance,  and  the  discriminating  kindness  of  the  several 
teachers. 

“ D. — That  we  have  had  great  delight  in  finding  that  the  admirable  plans  of  the  Board  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  education  of  the  country,  by  the  establishment  of  District  Model  Schools,  have  been  so  heartily 
embraced  by  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  and  increasing  attendance  of  pupils 
and  the  crowded  assemblage  of  the  friends  of  education  at  these  examinations. 

“ HI. — That  we  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  acknowledging  the  great  obligations  under 
which  we  are  placed  to  William  M'Creedy,  esq.,  Head  Inspector,  and  W.  A.  Hunter,  esq.,  District  Inspector, 
for  the  admirable  tact,  the  unwearied  application,  and  the  great  talent  displayed  by  them  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  this  establishment,  and  in  the  most  satisfactory  examinations  we  have  now  •witnessed." 

Clonmel  was  very  soon  overcrowded,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  instead  of  a total 
of  210,  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  there  were  on  the  school-rolls  128  children  at 
Id.  per  week,  137  at  2s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  102  at  5s.,  or  367  altogether.  Every  social 
grade  in  the  town  was  represented  in  the  school,  and  of  528  admissions,  seventy-eight 
are  returned  as  children  of  “parents  who  live  private,  clergymen,  public  officers, 
professions,  &c.” 

1 Appendix  D.,  XVI.  Report,  page  207. 

* Appendix  K,  XVI.  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  page  240. 
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Mr.  Kavanagh,  at  this  time  Head  Inspector  under  the  Board,  says  in  reference  to  g^1’^ 
Clonmel  Model  School1 : — 1!^" 

1850. 

“ The  combination  of  social  classes  attained  in  the  schools  is  again  surpassed  l>y  the  combination  of  creeds. 

In  these  schools,  conducted  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Commissioners,  united  education  has 
succeeded — local  circumstances  considered — to  a degree  never  before  witnessed  in  three  of  the  four  provinces 
of  Ireland.” 

At  Bailieborough  only  forty-eight  out  of  121  are  described  as  children  of  labourers  Bailieborough. 
and  mechanics  ; and  even  at  Dunmanway  “ the  pressure  for  admission  at  the  higher 
rates  was  great,  particularly  from  shopkeepers  and  farmers.” 

The  earliest  reports  on  model  schools  afford  proof  that  in  them,  as  in  some  ordinary  Ageofpupii>. 
schools,  children  were  from  the  first  admitted  prematurely  and  retained  too  long.  Thus, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Newry  Model  School  there  were  three  scholars  of  two  years,  one 
of  two  and  a half,  fourteen  of  three,  and  twenty  of  four  years  of  age,  while  fifty -seven 
young  persons  continued  to  attend  this  elementary  school  when  upwards  of  thirteen. 

The  instruction  seems  to  have  at  once  assumed  the  form  which  it  retains  in  model  Course  o«  a. 
schools.  Thus  at  the  end  of  one  year  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  at  Newry  had  no  first structI0n- 
class,  while  the  course  at  Clonmel  included  “ geometry,  algebra,  book-keeping,  men- 
suration, reasoning,  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  as  mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
hydraulics,  pneumatics,  optics,  heat,  chemistry,  and  geology,  processes  of  analysis  and 
investigation,  which  are  the  best  and  clearest  exemplifications  of  logic,  principles  of 
orthography  and  of  orthoepy,  natural  history  and  zoology.” 

Even  in  the  infancy  of  model  schools,  the  religious  difficulty  was  not  entirely  unknown.  RUigiousdiffi- 
Of  Dunmanway  it  is  reported  that  “ the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  although  at  n,uau^."y 
first  apparently  favourable,  or  at  least  not  opposed  to  the  attendance  of  the  Protestant 
children,  subsequently,  however,  thought  proper  to  change  their  opinions,  and,  through 
their  influence,  the  natural  attendance  of  the  children  was  interfered  with ; this  influence 
was  also  extended  to  the  Protestant  operatives,  artisans,  and  even  shopkeepers,  and  has 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  some  to  withdraw  their  children,  and  of  preventing  the  attend- 
ance of  those  of  the  remainder.”  While  in  the  visitors’  observation  book  at  Clonmel, 
a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  is  reported  to  have  expressed  a very  strong 
condemnation  of  the  model  school. 

The  history  of  Bailieborough  model  school,  county  Cavan,  is  peculiar.  It  resembles  ^r5"lb®b“*di_ 
the  West  Dublin  school  more  nearly  than  other  model  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  premises  nary  school  i» 
were  not  originally  erected  by  the  Board,  but  were  adopted  and  repaired  by  them  at 
the  public  expense,  in  a locality  presenting  no  recommendations  as  the  site  for  a model 
school.  In  the  year  1845,  Sir  John  Young  is  said  to  have  built,  at  a cost  of  £400,  the 
Bailieborough  school-house,  standing  upon  an  acre  of  ground,  in  rather  a low  marshy 
situation,  and  within  a few  yards  of  the  fever-sheds  ot  the  union  workhouse.  The 
building  contained  two  school-rooms,  each  thirty  feet  by  twenty,  with  a teachers  house. 

It  was  erected  as  an  ordinary  National  school  for  the  special  use  of  the  poor.  When 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  for  a model  school,  “ the  ground  was  partially  walled  in, 
the  play-grounds  were  divided,  offices  were  erected,  the  walls  were  cemented  and 
stanched,  the  teachers’  apartments  were  removed,  and  converted  into  two  class-rooms, 
new  furniture  was  made,  the  earthen  floors  were  replaced  by  boarded  ones,  and  in  fact, 
except  the  shell  of  the  building  which  remains  unaltered,  the  entire  premises  were  re- 
arranged and  refitted.”  The  improvements  and  alterations  were  effected  at  a cost  to 
the  country  of  £3,576  11s.  Id.,  and  a further  sum  of  £2,066  14s.  Id.  of  public  money 
has  been  subsequently  spent  upon  extensions  and  repairs.  At  this  very  considerable 
outlay  the  Commissioners  have  obtained  a small  model  school,  capable  of  accommodating 
213  scholars,  situated  upon  a low  site  of  about  one  acre  and  a quarter,  which  they  hold 
on  lease  renewable  for  ever,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £19. 

The  policy  of  establishing  a model  school  at  so  great  a cost,  in  a town  of  about  1,200 
inhabitants,  is  fairly  questionable,  but  it  received  considerable  favour.. 

Mr.  Kavanagh,  writing  of  Bailieboro’  Model  Schools,  states  the  opinions  of  the  local 
clergy2 : — 

“ Bailieboro’  is  most  fortunately  circumstanced  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy  concerning  united  education. 

The  rector,  Rev.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  recently  appointed  to  this  living,  has  been  the  ever-steady  and  firm  friend 
to  National  education,  from  the  period  of  its  establishment. 

“ The  parish  priest,  the  Very  Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  has  three  National  schools  under  his  own  management  in 
his  parish ; and,  in  common  with  the  excellent  Catholic  bishop,  and  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  has,  from  its  first 
establishment,  been  active  and  earnest  in  extending  the  National  system. 

“ The  Presbyterian  clergymen  and  laity  of  Bailieboro’,  as  elsewhere,  are  old  friends  and  supporters  of  united 
education.  The  Rev.  Mr.  White  has  five  National  schools  under  his  control,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bell  (minister 
of  the  second  congregation)  is  also  a warm  friend  to  our  schools.” 

1 Appendix  K. — XVI.  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  page  262.  ‘Ibid.,  page  297. 
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Smoots.  Speaking  of  the  prospects  of  success,  he  says1 : — 

. “ These  scliools  were  opened  at  the  worst  possible  period  for  an  agricultural  or  rural  population,  all  of 

18§0.  whom  were  then  busily  engaged  in  various  forming  occupations ; and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  town’s 

children  will  withdraw,  as  their  quarters  expire,  from  the  few  private  schools  where  many  of  them  attend 
and  which  schools  were  got  up  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  period,  while  the  old  National  schools  were  suspended" 
owing  to  the  alterations  required  to  adapt  them  to  their  present  purpose.  The  numbers  in  attendance,  when 
the  schools  were  under  Sir  John  Young’s  management,  were  considerable,  and  now  that  far  higher  and 
more  extensive  advantages  are  held  out  through  most  efficient  teachers,  and  all  the  appliances  and  means 
for  imparting  a sound  and  practical  education,  industrial  as  well  as  literary,  I reckon  on  most  decided  success 
for  the  schools.  The  landlord,  and  clergy  of  all  persuasions,  are  the  active  supporters  of  the  schools  and 
system,  and  no  other  means  for  popular  education  being  available,  success  and  popular  approbation  must  result. 

In  1853,  the  Inspectors  condemned  the  model  school-rooms  at  Bailieboro’,  and 
recommended  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  special  use  of  the  poor  for  'whom  they 
were  originally  erected. 

In  1850,  two  new  district  model  schools  were  in  course  of  erection  at  Athy  and  Galway, 
and  resolutions  were  taken  to  build  two  additional  schools  of  the  same  class  in  Limerick 
and  Kilkenny. 

Changes  in  the  A personal  change  which  occurred  in  this  year,  has  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
pat£’  Epi3C°"  uPon  model  schools  that  it  cannot  be  passed  unnoticed  here.  The  Most  Bev.  Dr.  Crolly, 
Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  succeeded  in  that  see  by  the  Most  Bev.  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  opposed  and  defeated  the  design  of  establishing  a model  school  in  Drogheda. 
About  the  same  time  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  held ; and  shortly  afterwards  Archbishop 
Cullen  took  occasion  to  publish  his  opinion  that  the  model  schools  in  system  closely 
resemble  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  had  been  condemned  as  “ detrimental  to  religion, 
on  account  of  their  grave  and  intrinsic  dangers.”  Henceforward  the  model  schools, 
which  appear  from  the  first  to,  have  been  widely  disapproved  by  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  encountered  the  decided  hostility  of  Boman  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 
Dissension  at  Not  long  afterwards,  the  Commissioners  found  experimentally,  how  difficult  a thing 
t e ar  js  for  a mixed  Board  to  manage  schools  without  dissension.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Newry  and  Clonmel  model  schools,  certain  works,  which  appeared  on  the  list  of  books 
approved  by  the  Board,  had,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  two  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, not  been  made  obligatory.  Upon  discovering  the  omission,  Archbishop  Whately, 
himself  a Commissioner,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  in  question,  which  he  had 
designed  to  be  Christian  without  taint  of  sectarianism,  demanded  that  in  all  the  model 
schools  all  the  Board’s  books  should  be  read.  A protracted  controversy  arose  within  the 
Board,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  His  Grace’s  work  from  the  approved  list  of 
books,  followed  by  the  resignation  of  three  Commissioners,  and  a lengthened  inquiry 
before  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

1852.  The  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Murray,  who  had  been  on  the  Commission  from  its  insti- 
tution, died  in  1852.  In  lamenting  his  decease,  the  Commissioners  state  that  “our 
success  has  been  greatly  owing  to  his  constant  presence  among  us,  and  to  the  confidence 
reposed  by  the  members  of  his  Church  in  his  great  sense,  experience,  and  integrity.” 

The  Board’s  Beport  for  1852  contains  a phrase  which  seems  calculated  to  convey  a 
false  impression.  The  Beport  mentions  the  success  of  “ our  district  model  schools,  where 
MHnage-nent.  the  clergy  of  different  persuasions  co-operate  in  the  management  of  them.”  A return  is 
printed  to  show  that  in  1852  the  rolls  of  nine  model  schools  then  in  operation  at  Bally- 
mena, Newry,  Coleraine,  Clonmel,  Dunmanway,  Bailieboro’,  Athy,  Trim  and  Galway, 
bore  upon  them  the  names  of  763  Protestants,  and  1,350  Boman  Catholic  scholars. 

Two  additional  model  schools  were  at  this  time  announced  in  Belfast  and  Dublin,  and 
preparations  were  reported  for  the  erection  of  those  at  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Kilkenny. 
Kiikgnny.  Bobert  Cane,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Kilkenny,  forwarded  a communication  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  which  he  states  he  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  them,  and  to  say  that 
“the  Corporation  were  desirous  to  have  a model  school  established  in  their  town  or 
neighbourhood.  ” 

In  some  of  these  places  the  proposal  to  found  model  schools  created  considerable 
Waterford.  controversy.  From  Waterford  a memorial  and  counter-memorial,  favourable  and 
adverse,  signed  in  some  instances  by  the  same  persons,  reached  the  Board.  At  Limerick 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops  cordially  promoted  the  scheme.2 

1853.  Ih  1853,  the  district  model  schools  at  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Limerick,  continued 

Belfast.  °e  in  progress  of  erection.  At  Belfast,  the  offer  of  seven  large  mill-owners  to  co- 

operate with  the  Board  in  the  establishment  of  a National  school,  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  them  workpeople,  induced  the  Commissioners  to  secure  a site  of  about  one  statute 
acre  for  a model  school  in  that  prosperous  locality.  Towards  this  object  the  neighbouring 
manufacturers  raised  about  £800,  which  they  employed  in  paying  a fine  in  reduction  pf 

' Appendix  K. — XVI.  Report  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  page  300. 

National  Board  Returns,  Sect.  IV.,  par.  7,  page  134. 
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the  annual  rent  charged  for  the  site  of  the  school.  Nevertheless,  the  ground  rent  still 
amounts  to  £60  yearly,  and  the  Commissioners  have  laid  out  upon  the  school  buildings 
as  much  as  £15,956  6s.  8 d. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Commissioners  were  induced  by  the  offer  of  an  eligible  site, 
and  a contribution  of  £500  from  the  Directors  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  to  undertake  the  building  and  maintenance  of  a model  school  at  Inchicore,  near 
Dublin,  to  be  under  their  own  exclusive  control.  They  deemed  it  of  great  importance 
that  a model  school  of  this  character  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  every 
principal  railway  in  Ireland;  and  they  promised  their  favourable  consideration  to 
applications  of  the  kind. 

Furthermore,  as  a commencement  to  the  work  of  founding  schools  for  sailors’  children 
in  leading  maritime  towns,  they  undertook  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  the  necessary 
buildings  for  a marine  school  in  Belfast,  and  of  maintaining  the  institution.  This  model 
school  also  was  to  be  under  their  own  exclusive  management. 

Upon  some  of  the  model  schools,  already  in  operation,  the  Inspectors  did  not  at  this 
time  report,  or  their  reports  were  not  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Board. 

In  1854,  the  Kilkenny  model  school  was  opened  with  a very  small  attendance,  “in 
consequence  of  local  opposition.”  Of  fifty-two  names  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  December, 
fifty-one  were  Homan  Catholics.  The  Inchicore  model  railway  school  was  completed  in 
the  same  year,  but  the  erection  of  the  maritime  school  at  Belfast  had  not  begun. 

The  Board’s  Report  for  this  year  announces  the  revision  and  classification  of  their 
rules,  and  comprises  the  following  chapter : — 

District  Model  Schools.  Kuies  of  Board. 

(a.)  District  model  scliools  are  built  aud  supported  entirely  out  of#lie  funds  placed  by  Parliament  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  and  are  therefore  under  their  exclusive  control. 

(b.)  The  chief  objects  of  district  model  schools  are  to  promote  united  education ; to  exhibit  the  most  improved 
methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  aud  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

(c.)  In  district  model  schools,  the  Commissioners  appoint  and  dismiss,  of  their  own  authority,  the  teachers 
and  other  officer's ; regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons.  The  Commis- 
sioners afford  the  necessary  opportunities  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils,  by  such  pastors  or  other 
persons  as  are  approved  of  by  their  parents  or  guai'dians,  and  in  separate  apartments  allotted  to  the  purpose. 

(d.)  Some  of  the  district  model  schools  have  farms  attached  to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  instruction 
in  agriculture. 

In  1855,  the  model  schools  at  Limerick  and  Waterford  received  pupils  ; that  at  Belfast  i?55. 
approached  completion ; and  the  design  of  building  at  Londonderry  was  made  public. 

The  report  for  1855  states  respecting  Galway  model  school,  “many  defects  in  the 
building  and  in  the  management  which  call  for  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners 
and  also,  that  “ the  schools  have  gradually  ceased  to  be  attended  by  the  children  classes oi 
of  the  poorer  classes,  .and  are  attended  chiefly  by  the  children  of  shopkeepers  and  ot  1'Uf'ils 
the  middle  classes.”1  In  the  same  way,  the  children  in  Limerick  model  school  “ belong 
to  all  classes  in  society,  but  chiefly  to  the  shopkeeping  and  fanning  classes.”  At 
Ballymena,  it  was  found  that  many  who  “ were  in  a position  to  pay  the  higher  rates  ” 
sent  their  children  to  the  model  school  for  Id.  a week.  At  Coleraine  model  school,  the 
Inspector  had,  twelve  months  before,  reported  to  the  Board,  that  “in  many  important 
respects  one  of  the  departments  Avas  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,”  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1856  the  report  was  “still  under  consideration.”  During  the  whole  of  1855,  only  two 
visits  were  paid  here  by  any  clergyman,  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction.  At 
Newry,  the  Inspector  called  for  “the  services  of  a classical  master,”  to  teach  Latin  and 
Greek  to  the  model  school  pupils,  at  an  extra  fee  of  10s.  each  per  quarter.  In  Clonmel 
model  school,  the  attendance  for  three  months  had  been  unusually  low,  “ owing  to  the 
very  severe  weather,  and  to  the  windows  of  the  school-rooms  being  broken  and  admitting 
the  rain  very  freely,  and  the  delays  involved  in  getting  in  new  sashes,  instead  of.  the 
inferior  ones  that  had  been  before  in  use.” 

In  reference  to  this  model  school,  the  Inspector  makes  an  important  suggestion,  want  of  dis- 
“ It  would  be  very  desirable,”  he  says,  “ if  the  importance  of  detaching  the  female  depart-  cii’lino' 
ment  from  that  of  the  males  were  kept  in  view.” 

Of  Athy,  we  learn  that  the  model  school  opened  in  1852;  and  that  in  May,  1854, 

“a  laxity  of  discipline  prevailed  through  the  establishment.” 

In  1854  the  Government  had  “empowered  the  Commissioners  to  build  a limited  num-  Minor  schools 
ber  of  ordinary  National  schools  in  the  poorest  Localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  sub-  .Government^" 
scriptions  cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  State,  not  to  exceed  £400  each ; and  23 
these  schools  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  ordinary  National  schools  should  be. 

1 In  spite  of  the  respectable  position  of  the  children,  the  Inspector  records  that,  after  the  public  examination, 
he  divided  £15  of  public  money  among  the  most  deserving  pupils,  in  sums  varying  from  Is.  to  10s.  . This  practice 
has  been  generally  adopted  -with  regard  to  the  Board’s  district  model  schools. 


Mowsr. 
Sc  noons. 

1853. 

Inchicore. 


Marine  schools. 


1854. 
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jiouki.  They  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  power 
Schools.  to  app0int  the  teachers,  &c. ; and  in  cases  wherever  . practicable  to  appoint  committees 

185 s composed  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend  them,  under  the 

direction  of  the  Board.”1  This  recommendation  originated  the  Board's  minor  model 
schools,  which,  however,  do  not  conform  to  the  Government  suggestions,  either  in  poverty 
of  localities,  in  character  of  buildings,  in  cost,  or  in  mode  of  management. 

These  new  schools  were  at  first  described  as  “ ordinary  National  schools,  designed  to 
exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  this  class  of  schools  should  be.’’  They  are  now  known 
as  minor  model  schools,  and  are  included  in  this  report.  They  differ  from  district 
model  schools,  in  containing  no  boarding  establishment  for  candidate  or  pupil-teachers ; 
and,  being  so  far  in  less  imperative  need  of  local  management,  they  may  be  regarded  as 
not  equally  exposed  to  censure.  But,  since  in  them  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
district  schools,  viz.,  the  preparation  of  teachers,  is  abandoned,  so  the  expenditure 
incurred  in  erecting  ordinary  National  schools,  e.g.,  £4,494  17 s.  2 d.  at  Carrickfergus, 
and  £6,763  19s.  3d.  at  Lurgan,  fairly  lays  them  open  to  question.  The  nomenclature, . 
indeed,  is  not  free  from  confusion.  Thus  the  very  inferior  structure  at  Ballymoney, 
opened  in  1856,  is  sometimes  styled  a minor  model  school,  and  at  others  a literary  and 
agricultural  model  school. 

In  1855  the  marine  schools,  which  were  to  have  been  erected  at  the  national  expense 
and  under  the  Board’s  control  in  the  leading  seaport  towns,  appear  to  have  subsided  into 
the  more  moderate  plan  of  adding  maritime  departments  to  the  model  schools  of  Lime- 
rick, Waterford,  and  Londonderry. 

In  the  same  year  the  course  of  training  for  pupil-teachers  in  the  several  model  schools 
Pupii-reaciien.  was  extended  from  one  year  to  two,  and  the  stipends  of  paid  monitors  in  the  same  schools 
considerably  increased.  * 

The  Commissioners  in  1856  opened  the  Ballymoney  Literary  and  Agricultural  Model 
1856.  School,  and  resolved  upon  erecting  seven  more  of  their  specimen  National  schools  at 
Carrickfergus,  county  Antrim;  Monaghan,  county  Monaghan;  Newtownstewart  and 
Omagh,  county  Tyrone ; Bandon  and  Youghal,  county  Cork ; and  Parsonstown,  King’s 
County.  As  the  schemes  in  favour  of  Bandon  and  Youghal  were  never  carried  out,  the 
sites  of  all  these  minor  model  schools  which  were  eventually  built,  as  well  as  Lurgan 
Minor : chunk  subsequently  selected,  are  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  with  the  single  exception  of  Par- 
uutcr',  ,St1' iU  sonsf°wn- 

In  their  report  for  1856,  dated  14th  August,  1857,  the  Commissioners  state  that  they 
“ have  decided  upon  establishing  a district  model  school  at  Enniscorthy,  county  Wexford, 
Enniscoriiiy.  and  are  in  correspondence  with  reference  to  a suitable  site."  We  have  seen  that  the 
district  model  schools  at  Athy  and  Kilkenny  were  at  their  opening  attended  very  badly 
indeed.  Doubtless  the  Commissioners  indulged  hopes  of  larger  success  in  those  towns ; 
but  at  Enniscorthy  £6,500  were  laid  out  upon  a district  model  school  without  any  sup- 
port from  the  Established  Church,  in  face  of  a decided  declaration  of  hostility  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  who  represented  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  in 
spite  of  a strong  remonstrance  from  their  own  Head  Inspector. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  recorded  of  model  schools  in  1856  we  observe  at  Athy 
that  “ the  private  schools  previously  existing  have  all  but  disappeared,’’  while  on  the 
* rolls  of  the  model  school  there  are  twenty-three  boys  and  twenty-seven  girls  above 
fifteen  years  of  age ; at  Coleraine  that  “ nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  making 
permanent  improvements  in  the  male  department,”  so  that  the  abuses,  now  of  two  years’ 
standing,  remain  still  unredressed;  at  Ballymoney  that  about  £400  had  been  locally 
contributed  towards  the  building  expenses,  and  that  the  Commissioners  give  the  whole 
amount  of  fees  to  the  teachers  here  in  place  of  one-half,  as  in  a district  model  school. 

May,  1857,  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  great  model  school  in  Belfast. 

185".  In  the  same  year  a site  was  obtained  for  the  Londonderry  model  school,  and  the  reso- 
lution taken  to  erect  a model  school  at  Newtownards,  county  Down,  upon  a site  granted 
by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry.  These  are  district  model  schools. 

The  Commissioners  further  report  that  at  Carrickfergus,  Monaghan,  Newtownstewart, 
Omagh,  and  Parsonstown  they  have  leased  land  “for  the  erection  of  schools  designed  to 
exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  ordinary  National  schools.”  These  were  to  be  minor 
model  schools. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  once  more  that,  with  a single  exception,  these  last- 
mentioned  schools,  whether  district  or  minor,  are  situated  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  opposition  generally  offered  to  their  scheme  by  Episcopalians  and 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  three  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  which  at  this  time  drove 
the  Commissioners  to  place  their  model  schools  in  places  inhabited  by  considerable 
bodies  of  Presbyterians  in  Ulster. 

1 See  Supra,  p.  149.  No.  13  of  “ Omitted  Suggestions.” 
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The  reports  for  1 857  record  the  failure  of  the  Inchicore  Railway  Model  National  School.  modk, 
Already  in  1S56  it  “ had  not  in  at  least  the  girls’  and  infants’  departments  been  a sue-  Sc“00LS- 

cessful  institution and  in  1857  a decrease  of  attendance  took  place  in  the  boys’  school  wst. 

of  thirty-three,  or  217  per  cent.  “ It  was,  no  doubt,  very  disheartening  to  teachers  highly  Waut  °! 
qualified  and  classed,  and  used  to  schools  largely  attended,  to  have  had  to  deal  daily  with  rail™*- model 
small  classes,  and  with  children  who  made  it  a compliment  to  attend,”  and  these  “ circum-  scllooI‘ 
stances,  entirely  beyond  the  male  teachers’  control,  caused  a large  number  of  pupils  to 
withdraw.”  This  railway  model  school  was  intended  for  persons  connected  with  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Works,  “ but  the  school  register  shows  that  a very 
large  per-centage  of  the  attendance  consists  of  children  whose  parents  have  no  connexion 
with  these  works.”  The  evening  school  had  likewise  failed.  “ It  dragged  out  a kind  of 
lingering  existence  till  1st  June,  when  it  was  closed  by  order  of  the  Board.”  It  was  to 
be  re-opened  on  advantageous  conditions  for  further  trial,  but  “ such  are  the  apathy  and 
indifference,”  that  the  Inspector  “ doubts  if  twenty  persons  will  be  found  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  attending  this  school.”  The  Inchicore  school  is  still  supported, 
but  the  experiment  of  founding  railway  model  National  schools  has  not  been  tried  again. 

As  the  Inchicore  model  school  will  not  be  further  mentioned  in  this  outline  of  the 
history  of  model  schools,  we  may  introduce  here  a remark  made  in  a subsequent  report. 

“ The  past  history  of  this  school,”  says  the  Inspector,  “ short  as  has  been  its  existence 
affords  a strong  proof  of  the  advantages  of  exercising  a strict  and  vigilant  superintendence 
over  the  conduct  even  of  model  school  teachers.”  The  remark  indicates  clearly  enough 
one  class  of  difficulties  attending  upon  the  exclusive  control  over  schools  retained  in  the 
hands  of  a Dublin  Board. 

In  the  course  of  1858  the  Commissioners  convinced  themselves  that  the  central  1858- 
schools  were  unfitted  by  their  great  size  and  large  attendance  to  serve  as  models  for  the  fnm£schools 
teachers  in  training,  whose  schools  ordinarily  are  limited  in  extent  and  attended  by  small  lwongh-street. 
numbers  of  pupils.  Accordingly,  they  began  to  erect  seven  additional  sets  of  schools 
in  Marlboro ugh-street,  varying  in  their  dimensions,  and  corresponding  more  closely  than 
the  central  schools  in  arrangement  and  attendance  with  the  various  grades  of  ordinary 
National  schools  spread  over  the  country,  whose  teachers  it  is  the  business  of  the  central 
normal  institution  to  instruct  and  train. 

The  premises  of  the  Londonderry  Model  School  were  at  this  time  advancing  under 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  now  charged  with  the  building  and  repair  of  vested  schools, 
and  leases  of  sites  for  model  schools  at  Enniscorthy  and  Sligo  had  been  perfected. 

At  Omagh  the  building  of  the  minor  model  school — a designation  now  first  employed — 
was  finished,  and  contracts  concluded  for  the  erection  of  similar  schools  at  Carrickfergus, 
Newtownstewart,  and  Parsonstown. 

About  the  boarding  system  even  the  Board’s  Inspectors  begin  now  to  express  doubt.  t 

One  of  them  (Mr.  Hunter)  fears,  in  1858,  that  “ the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  carried  out  successful, 
in  the  model  schools,  has  not  been  productive  of  all  the  good  results  that  were  antici- 
pated from  it ; while  the  paid  monitress  system  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  The  pupil 
teachers  (who  are  boarders)  are  costly,  and  sometimes  inefficient.  The  paid  monitresses 
(who  live  at  home)  cost  less,  they  require  less  supervision,  and  their  services  are  generally 
very  efficient ; while  ultimately  they  become  successful  and  active  when  required  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  teaching  on  their  own  account  in  an  ordinary  National  school.” 

The  chief  event  of  1859  was  the  opening  of  the  Omagh  minor  model  school,  where  1859. 
"no  application  was  made  for  the  admission  of  any  Roman  Catholic  pupil.”  Never-  Omngh. 
theless,  the  school  is  described  by  the  Commissioners  as  “ in  a flourishing  condition.” 

At  Limerick  and  Clonmel,  as  well  as  in  Omagh,  we  now  hear  of  the  active  opposition 
offered  to  model  schools  by  the  Catholic  clergy. 

In  1860  the  district  model  schools  at  Londonderry  and  Enniscorthy  are  reported  to  i860, 
be  completed,  and  those  at  Newtownards  and  Sligo  to  approach  completion.  A site  in 
Cork  for  the  model  school  had  been  selected,  and  the  Enniskillen  school  was  in  contem- 
plation. Thus  the  number  of  district  model  schools  reached  nineteen — a number  which 
has  not  been  exceeded  up  to  1869. 

At  Parsonstown,  Carrickfergus,  and  Newtownstewart,  minor  model  schools  were  now 
in  operation.  Monaghan  was  nearly  finished,  and  a site  had  been  taken  at  Lurgan. 

Minor  model  schools  have  not  been  multiplied  beyond  seven. 

The  minor  model  schools  began  soon  to  advance  to  the  condition  of  the  district  model  Minor  ami 
schools.  The  minor  model  school  in  Omagh  is  reported  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
district  models  in  other  towns,  and  the  Commissioners  were  induced  to  sanction  the 
appointment  of  additional  teachers,  and  of  a small  staff  of  pupil-teachers  of  a higher  grade, 
and  with  a higher  rate  of  salary  than  the  paid  monitors.  It  is  further  mentioned  that 
"no  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman  visits  the  school.  The  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  pupils  of  that  denomination 
have  been  wonderfully  successful.” 

r.  2 F 
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In  1861  the  sets  of  additional  schools  contiguous  to  the  central  schools  in  Marlborough- 
street  are  reported  to  be  in  satisfactory  operation.  The  district  model  school  at  London- 
derry had  been  opened,  and  Newtownards  and  Enniseorthy  completed.  Of  minor  model 
schools,  Monaghan  and  Newtownstewart  were  in  operation,  and  Lurgan  was  advancing 
towards  completion. 

At  this  time  Newtownstewart  minor  model  school  had  admitted  one  Homan  Catholic 
boy,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  infant  in  a total  of  103  pupils.  At  Monaghan  minor 
model  school  the  only  clergymen  who  attend  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion are  the  Presbyterian.  Carrickfergus  minor  model  school  opened  funder  rather 
unfavourable  circumstances  f but  “ a kind  of  kindly  feeling  sprung  up,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  rolls  bore  the  names  of  twelve  Homan  Catholic  children  out  of  204. 
At  Kilkenny  the  active  opposition  of  the  local  clergy  to  the  model  school  had  not 
sensibly  diminished;  and  at  Waterford  parents  frequently  withdraw  their  children 
without  assigning  any  cause,  but  subsequently  re-enter  them  at  the  model  school  through 
dissatisfaction  with  their  progress  in  other  schools. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1862,  the  district  model  schools  at  Newtownards  and  Ennis- 
corthy  first  received  pupils. 

Newtownards  had  upon  its  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  year  356  scholars,  of  whom  two 
were  Roman  Catholics.  Eight  of  the  teachers  professed  the  faith  of  this  small  minority. 
In  adverting  to  these  circumstances,  the  Inspectors  explain  that  Newtownards  is 
peculiarly  a Presbyterian  locality  (of  the  population,  sixty  per  cent,  are  Presbyterians), 
the  other  denominations  being  relatively  small.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  having 
in  the  spring  built  a new  school-house,  naturally  made  extra  efforts  to  induce  the  children 
of  his  own  denomination  to  attend  that  school.  In  any  case  there  could  not  be  any 
considerable  number  of  Homan  Catholic  children  (of  the  population,  twelve  per  cent,  are 
Roman  Catholics),  but  they  have  no  doubt  that  ultimately,  and  at  no  very  remote  date, 
the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  will  be  fairly  represented.  At  the  visit  of  two  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  in  1S68,  there  were  present  five  Roman  Catholic  pupils  and  four 
R.oman  Catholic  teachers. 

At  Enniseorthy  the  Inspector  stated  that  “the  determined  opposition  manifested  to 
the  model  school”  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  is  such  as  almost  entirely 
to  exclude  the  people  of  that  denomination  from  the  advantages  which  the  establishment 
offers.  This  opposition  is  the  more  inexplicable  when  it  is  considered  that  out  of  the 
three  principal  teachers  who  are  appointed,  two  are  Roman  Catholics.” 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : — “ There  is  a school  in  Enniseorthy  endowed  from 
Erasmus  Smith’s  funds,  and  energetically  supported  by  the  Protestant  clergy.  That 
school  would  probably  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  Protestant  population  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Eveiy  effort  is  made  by  those  interested  in  that  school 
to  prevent  any  of  the  children  being  withdrawn,  and  to  secure  for  it  the  largest  attend- 
ance possible.  Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstances  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise 
that  hitherto  the  attendance  at  the  Enniseorthy  model  school  has  been  very  low.” 

It  may  be  that  the  boarding-house  has  never  been  inhabited  by  candidate  teachers. 

In  the  West  Dublin  Model  School  “the  great  want  of  additional  class-rooms  has 
ceased,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  of  pupils ; but  the  want  of  play-grounds, 
the  very  lungs  of  a school,  continues  as  great  as  ever.”  At  Inchicore,  “the  attendance 
of  the  pupils  exhibits  a decrease.”  At  Parsonstown,  “the  small  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  owing  to  the  active  and  increasing  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.” 
At  Galway,  “on  the  4th  January  the  model  school  was  denounced  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  in  a pastoral  to  his  clergy.  The  consequence  of  this  denunciation  has 
been  the  withdrawal  of  199  Roman  Catholic  children.  It  is  now  opposed  so  actively, 
that  not  merely  the  pupils  are  withdrawn,  but  the  paid  monitresses  are  directed  to 
resign.”  To- meet  this  influence  exerted  over  monitresses,  who  resided  with  their  friends 
in  the  locality,  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  engaged  female  pupil-teachers  from  a 
distance  at  larger  salaries,  provided  of  course  by  the  State.  At  Limerick,  “ the  diminu- 
tion in  the  attendance  is  attributable  to  the  active  opposition  which  the  model  school 
has  experienced  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.”  At  Athy,  “the  attendance  had 
fallen  away  considerably,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.”  At 
Londonderry  Model  School,  of  523  registered  pupils  five  were  Roman  Catholics. 

The  minor  model  school  at  Lurgan  was  opened  early  in  1863,  and  the  District  Model 
School  at  Sligo  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  By  the  end  of  December  Lurgan  had 
registered  thirty-one  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  a total  of  396,  but  Sligo  model  school 
had  not  attracted  any  Roman  Catholic  children  at  all,  failing  even  more  completely 
than  Londonderry,  which  now  had  three  Roman  Catholics  upon  the  roll  in  a total  of  359. 

The  opposition  exhibited' in  1862  was  still  maintained,  and  grew  even  more  intense. 
Thus  “the  Limerick  Model  School  has  been  made  the  object  of  incessant  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  of  Limerick.  The  result  has  been  so  far 
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detrimental  to  the  school,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Catholic  pupils  have  been  with- 
drawn. Of  110  Catholic  pupils,  whose  names  were  on  the  rolls  on  31st  December,  1862, 
only  thirty-two  continue  to  attend.”  Of  Clonmel  likewise,  the  Inspector  reports  that 
“ the  same  influences,  exercised  in  the  case  of  this  model  school,  however,  with  even 
still  greater  stringency  than  in  Limerick,  have  been  employed  to  secure  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Catholic  pupils,  and  with  almost  entire  success.  Although  the  total  number  of 
Catholic  pupils,  whose  names  appeared  upon  the  rolls  in  1863,  was  210,  there  are  now 
only  twenty-seven  children  of  that  denomination  attending.”  Of  Enniscorthy  we  read, 
that  “ the  opjiosition  which  these  schools  had  to  encounter  at  their  opening  from  the 
clergy,  both  of  the  Established  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  has  been  in  no  degree 
mitigated.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  opposition  to  everything  connected  with  the 
establishment  been  carried,  that  teachers  and  monitors  have  been  directed  by  their 
managers  not  to  attend  the  usual  and  essential  examinations,  because  such  examinations 
were  held  in  a room  of  the  model  school.”  At  Kilkenny  “ steady  progress  was  unex- 
pectedly interrupted  in  the  month  of  November,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  remove  from  the  schools  the  pupils  of  that  denomination — 
exertions  which  were  so  far  successful  as  to  induce  the  withdrawal  of  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.”  And  again : “ the  opposition  given  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  model  schools  has  been  felt  in  Waterford  as  in  other 
places.  It  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  that  the  decrease  which  is  observable  in  the  attend- 
ance has  taken  place.” 

Concurrently  with  the  erection  of  new  district  model  schools  at  Cork  and  Enniskillen, 
diminution  in  attendance  was  reported  year  after  year  in  the  older  model  schools.  In 
1864  the  total  attendance  at  Limerick  is  less  by  sixty-two  than  that  of  1863,  and  less  by 
134  than  that  of  1S62.  In  Sligo,  “ only  three  Roman  Catholics  have  yet  been  enrolled 
in  the  boys’  school,  and  none  in  either  the  female  or  infants’  schools.  Owing  to  this 
cause  the  attendance  is  necessarily  limited  to  a number  greatly  below  that  contemplated 
in  the  erection  of  the  building.”  At  the  West  Dublin  Model  School  “the  opposition 
on  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  not  the  only  one  encountered.  The  opposition 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,  though  silent  and  quiet  in  its  working,  is  not  less  effective.” 
At  Galway  “if  the  school  had  been  instituted  with  openly  avowed  purposes  of  proselytism, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  bitterly  or  more  perseveringly  assailed.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  exertions  would  be  unproductive  of  result  in  the  further  diminution 
of  the  attendance  at  the  schools.”  And  in  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  Parsonstown, 
and  Enniscorthy  “ a large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  were  constrained  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  the  model  schools  in  1864,  and  others  were  prevented  from 
sending  theirs.  The  prelates  of  the  Established  Church  in  the  dioceses  in  which  four 
of  these  model  schools  are  situated,  being  no  less  adverse,  the  schools  had  double  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  in  keeping  up  their  attendance.”  Even  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
model  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  National  Board,  found  few 
supporters  beyond  the  Presbyterian  and  Dissenting  communities. 

The  course  of  events  continued  to  display  unmitigated  opposition  from  the  same 
quarters,  with,  perhaps,  increased  exertions,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children.  Thus, 
at  Belfast,  “in  addition  to  the  premiums  granted  by  the  Commissioners,  amounting  in 
value  to  £40,  the  Inspectors  were  favoured  with  premiums  given  by  Robert  Patterson, 
esq.,  f.r.s.,  for  knowledge  of  natural  history,  with  three  silver  medals  presented  by  Dr. 
Wales,  of  Belfast,  whose  sons  attended  the  school,  and  with  two  silver  medals  given  by 
the  Head  Inspector.”  And  in  Londonderry  the  Irish  Society  granted  £50  annually,  to 
be  distributed  in  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  model  school. 

The  only  novelty  presented  in  1866,  is  the  first  Report  upon  the  district  model  school 
in  Cork,  which  had  now  been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  a year.  Of  the  attendance, 
we  learn  that  “ the  Protestants  are  represented  as  largely  as  can  be  reasonably  expected, 
particularly  as  the  Presbyterians  zealously  maintain  a National  school  under  their  own 
management,  and  taught  by  teachers  of  their  own  denomination.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  element  that  a very  conspicuous  deficiency  is  observable,  occasioned  by 
the  unceasing  hostility  of  the  Catholic  bishop  and  clergy.” 

We  observe  this  year  a condemnation  of  the  buildings  of  the  Ballymoney  Minor  Model 
School.  “ A great  mistake  was  made  at  the  time  of  erection,  in  not  building  the  house 
several  feet  wider.”  Nevertheless,  “numbers  of  advanced  boys  and  girls  come  from  a 
considerable  distance  to  finish  their  education  at  this  establishment.” 

Of  the  Coleraine  Model  School,  the  Inspector  reports,  “ the  falling  off  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  boys’  department  has  been  so  rapid  and  so  considerable,  that  it  must  be 
attributed  to  the  unsatisfactory  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  school  has  been  con- 
ducted during  the  past  year.”  In  a previous  report,  the  Inspector  had  exposed  the  “ low 
proficiency  ” of  the  pupils. 

i.  2 F 2 
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In  the  Belfast  Model  School,  the  Inspector  was  “ rather  surprised  at  the  number  and 
respectability  of  the  parties,  who  during  the  year  claimed  exemption  from  the  higher 
rates,  which  are  so  extremely  moderate  as  compared  with  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
instruction  imparted,  and  such  as  can  rarely  be  had  on  any  terms  in  non-National 

At  Dunmanway,  one  of  the  few  model  schools  still  freely  attended  by  Roman 
Catholics,  the  average  age  of  the  boys  in  1S66  was  said  to  be  12'1,  and  of  the  girls  12-4 
years,  and  21 8 young  persons,  in  a total  attendance  of  510,  were  over  twelve  years  of  age.. 

The  case  of  Trim  model  school  deserves  particular  notice,  as  the  Commissioners  have 
treated  it  differently  from  any  other  of  their  model  schools.  The  general  rule  of 
model  schools  is,  that  no  pupils  are  admitted  free  of  charge  ; but  at  Trim,  partly  from 
the  poverty  of  the  place,  and  partly  because  no  ordinary  National  schools  are  at  hand, 
the  Commissioners  not  only  admit  many  children  without  payment  of  any  fee,  but  are 
even  in  the  habit  of  making  compensation  to  the  teachers  for  the  loss  of  the  fees.  In- 
such  a school  as  this,  the  public  examination  in  1866— the  last  year  for  which  full  reports 
have  been  issued — comprised  “book-keeping,  the  different  books  and  accounts  used, 
method  of  opening  and  closing  accounts,  and  what  the  different  sides  of  accounts  show ; 
algebra— objects  of— how  it  differs  from  arithmetic— uses  of  signs  and  characters— simple 
rides  and  equations  ; acoustics — nature  of  sound — sonorous  bodies— sonorous  waves — 
velocity  of  sound— vibrating  strings — nature  and  mode  of  producing  sounds,  echoes, 
resonance,  and  the  general  principles  of  pneumatics ; optics — objects  of — nature  and 
velocity  of  light — reflection — refraction — dispersion — lenses — mirrors— microscopes  and 
telescopes;  astronomy — solar  system — parallax — how  the  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  calculated — method  of  finding  the  angular  unit,  with  its  application  to  the 
measurement  of  distances  generally.” 

In  1867,  the  last  of  the  model  schools  was  opened  at  Enniskillen.  Erected  at  a cost 
of  £9,357  10s.  lie?,,  upon  a site  of  6a.  3r.  23p.,  held  on  lease  for  ever,  at  a ground  rent 
of  £68  18s.  9c?.  per  annum,  in  a town  of  5,774  inhabitants,  of  whom  3,235  being  Roman 
Catholics,  will  not  approach  it ; and  face  to  face  with  Portora  school,  have  an  endow- 
ment of  great  magnitude  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

The  Board’s  Report  for  1867,  claims  6,581  Roman  Catholic  pupils  as  having  had  their 
names  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  year,  upon  the  books  of  one  or  other  of  the 
twenty-seven  model  schools,  including  the  central  institution.  Returns  of  this  kind  are 
most  fallacious  ; but,  taking  the  figures  as  given,  we  observe  that  of  the  6,581  Roman 
Catholics,  no  fewer  than  5,051  are  returned  on  the  rolls  of  model  schools  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Bailieborough,  Dunmanway,  and  Trim,  which  have  enjoyed  a kind  of  ecclesi- 
astical toleration  ; while  the  other  twenty-two  model  schools,  situated  in  towns  having 
an  aggregate  Roman  Catholic  population  of  224,133  persons,  only  claim  1,530  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  as  in  some  sense  attending  them.  In  these  twenty-two  places,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  to  100  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  is  just  '68,  or 
10,000  Roman  Catholics  yielded  sixty-eight  children,  who  at  some  time  or  other  in 
1867,  attended  at  a model  school.  The  Commissioners  in  another  table,  show  that 
17,631  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  their  model  schools,  for  the  year  1867,  produced  an  average- 
daily  attendance  of  S,059.  At  the  same  rate,  the  1,530  Roman  Catholic  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  twenty-two  model  schools,  would  represent  an  average  attendance  of  699,  or 
thirty-one  model  scholars  in  every  10,000  Roman  Catholics. 
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PART  n.— PROVISION  POR  THE  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  OP  THE  POOR, 
ITS  NATURE,  AND  THE  EXTENT  OP  ITS  OPERATIONS. 


An  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  instruction  given  in  Primary  Schools  necessarily 
embraces  the  four  elements  that  constitute  a school,  namely — 

1.  The  School-house. 

2.  The  local  Manager  or  Patron. 

3.  The  Teacher ; and 

4.  The  Children. 

Here  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  last;  each  of  the  others  will  form  a subject  Provision fok 
for  separate  special  consideration  in  subsequent  portions  of  our  Report,  and  we  shall  educa™* 
deal  with  them  in  this  place  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  unity  and  complete-  ok  the  poor. 
ness  to  this  part  of  our  inquiry,  which  is  to  be  essentially  statistical. 

Our  sources  of  information  consist,  besides  the  published  Reports  of  the  Commis-  Sources  of 
sioners  of  Education,  of  the  Returns  to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  them  and  to  other  information- 
bodies,  as  we  have  already  explained  in  the  Introduction;  and  of  the  Educational  Census, 
made  under  our  own  direction. 

The  most  important  and  necessarily  the  most  extensive  of  these  Returns  are  those  Returns  from 
furnished  by  the  National  Board.  The  queries  addressed  to  the  Board  were  drawn  up  £™°nal 
according  to  a definite  plan  for  the  double  purpose  of  avoiding  to  ask  for  the  same  infor-  ’ 
mation  in  different  forms,  and  of  securing  that  the  statistical  information  furnished 
to  us  should  be  upon  a uniform  basis,  and  embrace  all  the  information  necessary 
for  this  and  other  parts  of  our  inquiry.  It  was  found  that  several  of  the  queries  in  our 
draft  plan  could  not  be  answered,  either  because  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  did  not  contain  the  required  information,  or  that  its  collection  would  take  too 
long  a time,  or  impose  too  great  a task  upon  those  by  whom  it  should  be  gathered. 

Although  some  of  the  information  sought  for  would  have  enabled  us  to  make  this  and 
other  parts  of  our  inquiry  more  complete,  we  did  not  press  for  it  through  a consideration 
for  the  Public  Service,  and  a desire  not  to  overtask  those  whose  work  is  already  arduous 
enough.  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education  and 
then-  Officers  did  everything  in  their  power  to  aid  us  in  our  statistical  inquiries. 

We  take  tliis  opportunity  of  thanking  the  Officers  of  the  central  establishment, 
and  the  Inspectors,  for  the  cordial  assistance  they  afforded.  Our  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  National  School  Teachers,  who  furnished  the  materials  from  which  was 
constructed  the  chief  part  of  the  statistical  information  contained  in  the  Returns  of  the 
National  Board. 

As  the  Church  Education  Society  stands  next  in  importance  to  the  National  Board  in  church 
the  number  of  schools  connected  with  it,  we  were  desirous  of  getting  such  detailed  infor-  ^ation 
mation  concerning  each  of  their  schools  as  would  have  enabled  us  to  compare  them  with  the  ' y’ 
National  schools.  But  the  Society  being  a voluntary  association,  intended  merely  to 
assist  schools  and  train  masters,  without  exercising  control  over  them,  and  having  no 
organization  for  collecting  statistical  facts,  its  officers  were  unable  to  answer  our  inquiries 
regarding  their  common  schools.  We  are  obliged  therefore  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  information  regarding  this  large  class  of  schools  to  be  found  in  the  Police  Returns. 

The  Society  supplied  us  willingly  with  whatever  information  was  within  their  power. 

The  Christian  Brothers,  having  a complete  central  organization  and  a uniform  system  Christian 
of  school  accounts,  were  enabled  to  answer  all  our  queries  very  fully.  We  beg  to  thank  Brothers’ 
them  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  prepared  at  their  own  cost  the  statistical 
information  to  be  found  in  the  Returns  furnished  by  them,  and  printed  in  our  Miscellaneous 
Papers. 

The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  having  also  a central  organization,  and  Governors  of 
full  control  over  their  schools,  were  able  to  furnish  us  with  the  statistical  information  which 
we  required  regarding  the  limited  number  of  English  schools  under  their  management.  Schools, 

The  queries  respecting  the  education  of  children  in  Workhouses  were  drawn  up,  PoorLaiv 
in  the  first  instance,  with  a view  of  getting  such  information  as  would  enable  us  to  com-  unions, 
pare  the  condition  of  the  education  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  pauper 
children  now  in  Irish  Workhouses  with  that  of  the  large  number  which  were  in  them  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  period  of  the  Famine;  and  especially  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  and  causes  of  blindness  among  workhouse  inmates,  and  the  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  other  children  physically  in- 
capacitated. On  inquiry  we  found  that  the  materials  for  much  of  the  information 
sought  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  rest,  for  which  materials  might  be  found,  would 
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cost  much  labour  to  collect,  and  would  have  been  too  _ incomplete  and  fragmentary 
to  be  of  any  value.  We,  accordingly,  re-cast  our  queries  so  as  to  limit  them  to  the 
present  condition  of  things.  We  believe  they  will  be  found  to  give  a complete 
account,  so  far  as  mere  statistics  can  do  so,  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  children 
in  the  Irish  Workhouses.  We  have  to  thank  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  the  Chief 
Clerk,  Mi\  Banks,  and  their  other  Officers,  for  the  great  interest  they  showed  in  our 
inquiries,  and  the  trouble  they  took  to  get  them  answered,  and  afterwards  tabulated. 
The  Clerks  of  Unions  are  also  deserving  of  our  thanks  for  their  share  of  the  work. 

The  Inspectors-General  of  Prisons  furnished  us  -with  full  information  respecting 
the  limited  and  special  class  of  Schools  connected  with  Gaols. 

Our  information  about  the  Convent  Schools  not  connected  with  the  National  Board 
the  schools  conducted  by  religious  communities  of  men  connected  and  unconnected 
•with  the  National  Board,  those  belonging  to  different  denominations  of  Dissenters,  and 
the  large  number  of  Private  Schools,  is  derived  exclusively  from  our  own  Census. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty  an  account  of  the  facilities  of  instruction 
for  the  Poor  which  exist  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland.  For  greater  convenience 
we  will  arrange  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  matter  under  the  four  Heads  above 
mentioned. 


CHAPTER  I.— SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School-  In  the  terminology  of  the  Officers  of  the  National  Board  a “ School”  means  a single 
Schools*11'  4:0 om  or  department,  with  or  without  a class-room,  in  which  a master  or  mistress  teaches 
a number  of  children  of  the  same  or  of  different  sexes,  and  which  is  registered  under  a 
certain  number  in  the  list  or  roll  of  schools.  In  the  case  of  a large  number  of  rural  schools 
(explanation  of  having  a mixed  attendance  of  boys  and  girls,  "School”  and  “School-house”  are 
S-w!*  synonymous,  but  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  separate  rooms  under  the  same 
school-room,  roof  a “ School-house”  is  equivalent  to  two  Schools.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where 
the  boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately  the  two  schools  are  under  one  roof ; but  in  some 
instances  they  form  separate  buildings.  In  the  Reports  of  the  National  Board,  and 
in  their  Returns  to  us,  “ School”  means  “ School-room,”  and  is  synonymous  with 
“ School-house  ” in  the  case  of  all  single  schools,  but  in  the  case  of  double  Schools,  that 
is,  where  a male  and  female  school  are  under  the  one  roof,  or  where  a further  subdivision 
into  male,  female,  and  infant  is  carried  out,  they  are  not  synonymous.  The  number  of 
“ Schools  is  therefore  always  much  greater  than  the  number  of  School-houses, 
i iktinction  nut  I1}  0U1'  School-Census,  the  police  do  not  appear  to  have  followed  a uniform  plan  in 
police.01' by  distinguishing  between  a single  school  and  a school-house  containing  several  school- 
rooms. , Sometimes  they  regarded  the  building  as  the  School ; thus  the  Christian 
Brothers  establishment  in  North  Richmond-street,  Dublin,  is  counted  as  one  school, 
although  there  are  twelve  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  male  model  schools  in  Marl- 
borough-street  are  returned  as  five  schools,  the  King’s  Inns-street  convent  school  as 
four,  and  several  other  convent  and  model  schools  in  the  same  way.  On  the  whole, 
however,  we  may  take  the  Constabulary  Returns  as  approximately  giving  the  number  of 
school-houses.  The  following  summary  made  from  those  returns,  gives  the  number  of 
each  class  of  schools  in  each  province,  and  in  all  Ireland  ; it  also  shows  the  number  of 
each  class  of  schools  from  which  returns  of  attendance  were  obtained.  The  number  of 
National  schools  is  given  both  inclusive  and  exclusive  of  convent  schools.  As  the 
latter  schools  form  a very  important  class,  the  number  of  them  connected  and  not 
connected  with  the  Board,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  both,  is  given.  Under 
National  Schools  are  also  included  some  of  the  Workhouse  Schools  in  connexion  with 
the  Board  lhe  police  in  some  districts  visited  the  Workhouses,  in  others  they  did  not; 
hence  in  the  following  Summary,  no  special  heading  for  Workhouse  could  be  introduced, 
lhe  Gaol  Schools,  with  one  exception,  were  not  included  in  the  Census.  With  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  the  class  of  Gaol  Schools  iust  referred 
to,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Returns  of  the  police  embraced  all  the  other 
classes  of  schools  m the  country. 

The  schools  included  under  the  term  “religious  orders”  are  boys’  schools,  managed 
by  various  communities  . of  men.  The  private  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
assisted,  ^ and  “non- assisted.”  The  assisted  private  schools  are  those  having  small 
endowments,  either  of  a permanent  character,  or,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  annual 
subscriptions.  J J .. 
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Table  showing  the  different  classes  of  Schools,  and  the  number  of  each  class,  visited  by  the  Police  on  die  25th 
of  June,  1868 ; and  also  the  number  for  which  returns  of  the  attendance  were  furnished,  and  of  those  for  which  from 
various  causes  no  returns  were  furnished.  (Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.) 


Jlster. 

Leinster. 

Munster 

CONNAUOH 

Total. 

Class  op  Schools. 

s i.  ' ' 
obtained. 

No 

Total 

Schools 

obtained. 

No 

Schools 

from 

were 

obtained. 

No 

Schools 

Schools 

returns 

obtained. 

No 

Total 

Schools. 

Schools 

avhich 

returns 

obtained. 

Total 
Schools 
of  each 

National  Schools — 

Exclusive  of  ConvcntSebools, 

2,020 

121 

2,141 

1,167 

28 

1,195 

1,220 

30 

1,250 

SG7 

57 

924 

5,274 

236 

Inclusive  of  do., 

2,156 

1,251 

1,29G 

940 

5,403 

240 

5,613 

Convent  Schools — 

15 

15 

55 

1 

5G 

45 

1 

4G 

14 

, 

1G 

129 

4 

3 

3 

37 

3 

40 

33 

33 

19 

1 

20 

92 

4 

18 

18 

92 

4 

90 

78 

1 

79 

33 

3 

3(1 
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Christian  Brothers’  Schools, 

10 

10 

31 

2 

33 

33 

33 

3 

1 

4 

77 

3 

80 

Religious  Orders,  Schools  of, 

G 

G 

11 

11 

510 

■10 

550 

315 

33 

348 

1G 

5S 

96 

14 

110 

1,103 

103 

1,266 

53 

5 

58 

32 

2 

34 

7 

2 

9 

5 

1 

G 

97 

10 

107 

Wesleyan  Schools, 

10 

- 

19 

4 

3 

7 

7 

1 

8 

4 

1 

5 

34 

5 

39 

Presbyterian  Schools, 

- 

- 

22 

24 

Irish  Society,  Schools  of, 

5 

9 

3 

18 

Irish  Church  Mission  Schools, 

8 

5G 

11 

64 

Island&  Coast  Society’s  Schools, 

4 

4 

- 

London  Companies,  Schools  of 

Society  of  Friends’  Schools, 

3 

3 

r. 

Private  Schools — 

131 

23 

154 

192 

34 

191 

23 

214 

8G 

10 

96 

GOO 

90 

690 

15 

9G 

124 

16 

110 

136 

14 

150 

75 

14 

S9 

416 

59 

475 

38 

250 

31G 

50 

3GG 

327 

37 

3G4 

161 

24 

185 

1,01(1 

149 

1,165 

1 

8 

13 

15 

G 

3 

9 

4 

4 

19 

17 

36 

Schools  not  strictly  Primary, 

2 

1 

3 

20 

G 

2G 

7 

7 

14 

8 

17 

54 

Total  Schools  in  each 
Province, 

2,8GG 

20G 

3,072 

1,999 

145 

2,144 

1,936 

99 

2,035 

1,249 

118 

1,3G7 

8,050 

5(18 

S,0IK 

The  ordinary  National  schools.  Church  Education  schools,  Erasmus  Smith  s schools,  Comparison  of 
the  Dissenting  and  Society  schools,  and  Private  schools,  being  either  single  or  double  ^®^asses 
schools,  may  be  fairly  compared,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  these  several  classes  of 
schools  are  concerned,  the  previous  table  gives  a fair  approximation  to  the  number  of 
school-houses  of  each  class.  But  it  is  not  so  as  regards  the  large  Convent  and  Christian 
Brothers’  schools,  each  one  of  which  is  in  reality  a group  of  schools.  Thus  the  80 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  represent  224  schools ; the  229  Convent  schools  represent  a 
larger  number  of  distinct  schools,  though  not  proportionately  as  larg-e  a number  as  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  because  while  all  the  latter  are  reckoned  as  single  schools  by 
the  Police  a considerable  number  of  the  Convent  schools,  are  reckoned  as  more  than  one 
school.  In  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  per-centage  proportion  of  each  class 
of  schools,  we  have  added  the  attendance  on  the  25th  of  June,  taken  by  the  Police  so 
as  to  show  more  clearly  the  relative  importance  of  each  class. 


National  schools,  exclusive  of  Convent  schools, 

Church  Education  schools,  ....... 

Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  . . • • . 

Convent  schools,  . . ... 

Christian  Brothers’  schools,  ....... 

Religious  orders  of  men,  . . . . • • • 

Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  Irish  Society’s,  Irish  Church  Mission, 
Island  and  Coast  Society,  London  Company,  and  Society  of 
Friends’  schools,  ........ 

Private, 

Miscellaneous, 


Per-centngo  Per-centage  of 

Number  attendance  on  26tli 

of  Schools.  Juno,  18CS. 


64-339 

14-782 

1- 249 

2- 673 
0-934 
0-128 


1-868 

13-603 

0-420 

99-996 


70-513 

6-973 

0-840 

9-414 

4-434 

0-156 


0-950 

6-505 

0-211 

99-996 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  while  the  Church  Education  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools 
which  are  chiefly  single  or  double  schools  like  the  ordinary  National  school,  form  16-031 
of  all  the  primary  schools,  the  attendance  in  them  was  only  7'813  per  cent.  The 
Convent  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  which  are  chiefly  in  centres  of  population 
and  are  usually  large  buildings,  form  only  3-607  per  cent,  of  the  schools  but  had  13-848 
per  cent,  of  the  attendance. 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  are 
mainly  supported  by  the  State,  and  that  there  was  somewhat  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  attendance,  in  the  schools  so  supported.  The.  Convent  National 
schools  have  not  been  included  in  either  case. 
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School-  As  regards  the  size,  character,  repair,  extent  and  nature  of  premises,  school  furniture, 
&c.,  we  have  information  only  about  National  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  For  the 
— reason  already  stated  we  could  not  expect  this  information  about  the  Church  Education 
Society’s  schools.  Many  of  the  Parochial  school-houses  are  suitable  buildings,  in  most 
cases  attached  to  or  in  close  proximity  to  parish  churches.  The  school-houses  of  the 
convents  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  are  generally  new  buildings,  and 
almost  always  better  than  the  ordinary  National  schools,  but  having  no  definite 
information  about  them  we  are  unable  to  institute  a comparison  between  them  and  the 
better  class  of  National  schools,  or  with  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

"We  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  among  the  Private  Schools  those  belonging  to 
the  class  usually  denominated  “Hedge  Schools.”  The  schools  so  termed  are  generally 
held  in  miserable  cabins,  or  in  small  rooms  in  dilapidated  houses  in  narrow  lanes.  The 
Police  in  their  returns  have  here  and  there  characterized  a school  as  a “ Hedge  School,” 
but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  approximate  to  their  number.  W e shall  now  proceed 
to  discuss  the  information  we  have  received  about  the  property,  chai'acter,  repair,  &c.,  of 
School-Houses. 


Section  I. — National  Schools. 


&r,"o”Ui|’’  Ownership,  tenure,  dec.,  of  school  property. — The  National  Board  returns  furnish  us 
National  with  information  respecting  the  ownership  of  4,906  School-houses,  but  they  do  not 
school-houses.  indicate,  except  in  one  class  of  these  buildings,  the  number  of  schools  or  departments 
represented  by  them.  It  is  almost  certain  however  that  this  number  is  that  of  all  the 
school-houses  in  which  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  were  in  operation 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1S67,  that  is,  nearly  6,520  schools. 
nra-*ested  National  School-Houses  are  classified  as — (1)  Vested  schools,  or  those  over  which  the 
Board  has  legal  ownership  or  control,  and  towards  the  erection  of  which  they  have  con- 
tributed part  of  the  cost ; and  (2)  Non-vested  schools,  or  those  over  which  they  have  no 
legal  control,  and  towards  the  erection  of  which  they  have  contributed  nothing.  The 
total  number  of  vested  school-houses  is  1,152,  representing  1,645  schools.  The  total 
number  of  non-vested  school-houses  is  3,754.  The  vested  school-houses  therefore  form 
only  23 ‘482  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  non-vested  76 "5 1 8 per  cent.,  or  a little  more 
than  three-fourths. 

vesting:^  . ^ie  ownership  or  control  of  the  Board  over  vested  schools  is  not  the  same  in 
kind  or  extent  over  all.  There  are  four  ways  in  which  the  Commissioners  own  or  control 
School-Houses ; (1)  the  school  property  is  secured  for  the  purposes  of  National  Education 
by  a Bond ; (2)  it  is  vested  in  Local  Trustees,  with  power  to  the  Commissioners  to  enforce 
the  trusts ; (3)  certain  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  have  been  subsequently  conveyed 
to  the  Commissioners ; and  (4)  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  themselves  after 
they  were  incorporated.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  class  of 
V ested  School-Houses,  and  the  corresponding  number  of  Schools  in  each  province,  and 
the  total  and  per-centage  of  each  class  in  all  Ireland. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Tested  School  Houses  on  the  31st  December,  1867,  the  Number  of  Schools 
in  Operation  in  them,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  vested. 


Non-vested 

school-houses. 


Provisoes. 

Secured  by  Bond. 

Vested  in 

Truatoos. 

Assigned  to 
Commissioners  of 
Education. 

Vested  in 
Commissioners  of 
Education. 

To,  At. 

School 

Schools  or 

School 

Houses. 

Schools  or 
Depart- 

School 

Houses. 

Schools  or 
Depart- 
ments. 

School 

Houses. 

Schools  or 
Depart- 
ments. 

Houses. 

Schools. 

Ulster,  . 

24 

27 

204 

255 

51 

58 

Ill 

151 

390 

491 

Leinster, . 

22 

32 

151 

233 

2 

3 

43 

80 

218 

348 

Munster, 

18 

24 

184 ; 

292 

28 

43 

123 

201  , 

353 

560 

Connaught, 

3 

4 

77 

108 

23  ; 

33 

88 

121  j 

191 

266 

Total,  . 

67 1 

87 

61G 

868 

104 

137  j 

365 

553 

1,152 

1,645 

Per-centage,  . 

S*SiS 

5'2S8 

53‘472 

52-766 

9-027 

| 8-328 

31-684 

336x7 

Some  of  the  non-vested  schools,  being  the  property  of  congregations,  are  as  exclusively 
set  apart  in  practice  for  educational  purposes  as  are  the  vested  schools ; many  however 
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are  private  property,  some  being-  held  on  lease  for  school  purposes,  and  others  from  year 
to  year.  There  are  also  some  which  are  the  property  of  the  Teacher,  or  for  which  he  ’ “L- 
pays  rent.  The  following-  table  gives  the  numbers  and  per-centages  of  non-vested  school- 
houses  belonging  to  each  of  these  categories  in  each  Province  and  in  all  Ireland. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Non-Vested  School  Houses  on  the  31st  December,  18C7,  from  wlucli 
returns  were  obtained,  classified  according  to  the  tenure  by  which  they  are  held. 


Provinces. 

Number 
ot  School 
Houses. 

Number 
inalienable, 
i.c.  legally 
set  apart  for 
educational 
purposes 
exclusively. 

Number, 

private 

distinguished 
from  Paro- 
chial or  Con- 
gregational. 

Number,  the 
property  of 
Parishes 
or  Congregn- 

Number 

held 

Number 
merely 
routed  from 

Number 
belonging  to 
Teachers. 

Number  for 
which 

Teacher  pays 

Ulster, 

Per-centage,  . 
Leinster,  . 

Per-centage,  . 
Munster,  . 

Per-centage,  . 
Connaught, 

Per-centage,  . 

Total,  . 

Per-centage,  . 

1,625 

793 

•725 

611 

294 

18-092 

109 

I3-776 

77 

10-620 

42 

6-873 

789 

48553 

286 

36-065 

295 

40*689 

427 

69-885 

836 
51-446 
507 
63-934 
430 
59-3io 
184 
30-1 T4 

450 

27-692 

307 

38-713 

238 

32-827 

119 

19-476 

271 

16.679 

77 

9709 

155 

21-379 

175 

28-641 

62 

3815 

25 

3-i52 

20 

2758 

60 

9819 

220 

I3-538 

38 

4-79i 

57 

7-862 

148 

24-222 

3,754 

522 

1,797 

1,957 

1,114 

678 

167 

463 

I3-905 

47-868 

52'131 

,9-675 

18-060 

4-448 

12-333 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a little  more  than  half  of  the  non-vested  School- 
Houses  may  be  described  as  public  property,  as  distinguished  from  individual  property  ; 
but  that  only  about  1 4 per  cent,  of  them  are  legally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes. 

In  addition  to  providing,  in  many  instances,  the  school-houses  and  paying  _ the  rent,  Schools  o^ned, 
the  Teacher  is  still  more  frequently  obliged  to  keep  the  school-house  in  repair,  and  in  bv  teachers, 
almost  all  the  schools,  vested  and  non-vested  alike,  he  supplies  the  books,  maps,  and 
school  requisites.  The  following  table  will  put  the  extent  of  these  anomalous  duties  of 
Teachers  in  a clearer  light : — 

Table  showing  the  number  of  cases  iu  1867  where  the  Teacher  provides  the  School-house,  keeps  it  in  repair,  7W.rd’s 
and  provides  the  School  with  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Wall  appointments. 


— 

Number  of 
Schools 
the  private 
property  ot 
the  Teacher. 

Number  of 
pays  (lie 

Number  of 

bouses  kept 
in  repair 

Teacher. 

Number  of 
Schools 
supplied 
with  Books, 

^ToacJicr  ° 

Number  of 
Schools 
accounted 
for. 

Ulster,  ..... 

Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

53 

2-277 

223 

9-583 

543 

23-334 

2,212 

95-058 

2,327 

Leinster,  ..... 

Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

12 

0-855 

35 

2-496 

117 

8-345 

1,306 

93-I52 

1,402 

Munster,  ..... 

Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

12 

0795 

70 

4-641 

231 

15-318 

1,438 

95358 

1,508 

Connaught,  ..... 

Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  Province, 

60 

5-982 

168 

16749 

367 

36-590 

950 

94715 

1,003 

Total,  .... 

137 

496 

1,258 

5,906* 

6,240 

Per-centage  of  total  Schools  in  operation  in 
1867, 

2-195 

7-948 

20-160 

94-647 

According  to  this  table  the  Teacher  kept  the  house  in  repair  in  the  case  of  one-fifth  of  the 
schools  in  operation  in  1867 ; but  the  true  point  of  comparison  is  the  number  of  non-vested 
school-houses.  Calculated  upon  this  basis,  the  Teachers  keep  in  repair  one-third  of  all 
the  non-vested  schools  in  Ireland  (33 ‘511  per  cent.)  The  1,258  cases  where  the  Teacher 
repairs  the  school  include,  however,  210  cases  in  which  he  does  it  partially,  so  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  Teachers  wholly  repair  the  school-houses  in  27-917 
per  cent,  of  the  non-vested  schools,  and  partially  repair  them  in  5-594  per  cent.  The 
496  cases  where  the  Teacher  pays  the  rent  include  37  cases  where  the  rent  is  nominal, 
and  27  where  the  Teacher  pays  only  part  of  the  rent. 

Where  the  Teacher  procures  the  books  in  the  first  instance,  he  is  supposed  to  do  so 


' This  number  includes  sixteen  cases  where  the  books  are  only  partly  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

2 G 
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National  in  order  to  sell  them  to  the  children,  and  is  allowed  a discount  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
Sonoma  &c.  gaje  price  He  is,  however,  obliged  to  pay  in  advance,  and  often  finds  it  difficult  to 
recover  the  money.  The  maps,  wall  appointments,  &c.,  when  ordered  by  him,  are  at  his 
expense,  unless  the  manager  refunds  the  money. 


Character  of  Character  of  School  Sites,  School-houses,  State  of  Repair,  <&c. — Information  was  procured 

School- Hmiscs,  respecting  nearly  all  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  on  the  following  points  : — I.  Site 
*«•  and  school-house — eligibility  of  site,  character  and  state  of  repair  of  the  roof,  walls,  and 

windows ; character  and  repair  of  the  general  fabric.  II.  School-rooms — as  to  having  a 
second  room,  a class  room,  or  a gallery,  whether  deficient  in  lighting,  heating,  or  venti- 
lating, nature  and  state  of  repair  of  the  floor,  the  supply  of  desks  and  forms,  book  press, 
maps,  and  pictorial  charts.  III.  Out-offices — whether  there  is  an  enclosing  wall, 
number,  suitability,  and  state  of  repair  of  offices,  condition  of  premises  as  to  drainage, 
number  having  a special  play-ground,  and  if  so,  its  character  and  state  of  repair.  The 
answers  to  these  queries  are  necessarily  subject  to  two  causes  of  variation  in  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  general  standard  or  type  of  comparison,  namely — that  the  character  of  each 
school-house  is  judged  by  a comparison  with  the  farm-houses  and.  cottages  of  the 
district,  and  next  that  the  answers  express  the  opinions  of  sixty  different  Inspectors 
whose  judgments  must  necessarily  be  different.  Taking  these  two  causes  into  account, 
but  at  the  same  time  remembering  that  the  majority  of  the  Inspectors  have  been  in 
several  districts,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  answering  similar  inquiries  in  then 
reports  on  their  districts,  the  tabulated  answers  to  the  queries  on  the  points  above  men- 
tioned will  help  to  give,  so  far  as  statistical  tables  can  do  so,  an  interesting  view  of  the  state  of 
the  National  school-houses  throughout  the  country.  The  distinction  between  school-house 
and  school  has  not,  unfortunately,  been  attended  to  in  making  out  the  returns ; although 
the  information  asked  for  obviously  for  the  most  part  referred  to  school-houses,  the 
answers  are  given  for  schools.  It  was,  no  doubt,  much  easier  to  make  it  out  in  the 
latter  form,  as  each  school  has  a separate  roll  number,  and  all  information  regarding  it 
is  registered  under  that  number.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  the  tabulated  results  of 
our  inquiry  on  the  above  points  will  serve  the  main  objects  we  had  in  view  in  making 
them,  namely — that  the  general  condition  of  the  National  school-houses,  schools,  and 
school  premises  throughout  Ireland  may  be  seen  at  a glance, 
pair  of°sei"io<>i-  -^e  following  table  contains  a summary  of  the  Board’s  Returns  to  our  queries 
nou^s.  concerning  the  site,  character,  and  repair  of  the  School-house  : — 


Table  showing  the  Character  of  the  School-houses  as  to  Eligibility  of  Site,  Nature  and  Repair  of  Roof,  Character 
of  Walls,  Windows,  and  General  School  Fabric.  (Compiled  from  Board's  Returns .) 


Provinces. 

I Eligibility  of  Site. 

Character  and  State  of  Repair  of  Scliool-liouse. 

Hoof. 

Walls. 

Windows. 

Character  and 
Repair  of  Goucral 
Fabric. 

Character. 

I State  of  Repair. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Slated. . 

TTnlehctl- 

Lai 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair.  , 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair,  j 

Bad. 

Schools  Vested  in 
the  Commis- 
sioners: 
Ulster, 

Leinster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Connaught, 

Total, . 

Per-centage, 

Schools  Locally 
Vested : 
Ulster, 

Leinster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Connaught, 

Total, , 
Per-centage, 

150 

54 

222 

135 

6 

4 

5 
10 

155 

54 

227 

145 

5 

; 

123 

45 

188 

128, 

26! 

7 

27 

12 

10 

2 

12 

133 
47 
; 196 
132 

24 

7 

29 

11 

2 

122 

42 

185 

131 

30 

12 

35 

11' 

~ 

121 

45 

185 

128 

37 

9 

42 

16 

1 

1 

561 

6 

19 

581 

5 

- 

484 

72 

29 

508 

71 

6 

480 

ss;  17 

479 

104 

2 

586 

580 

585 

585  | 

585 

585- 

95733 

1-023 

3-243 , 

93-116  ! 

0-853 

- 

82735 

12-307 

4-957' 

se-637 

12-136 

1-025 

82-051 

15-042 

2*906 

81-880 

17-777 

0-341 

247 

255 

297 

107 

10 

1 

4 

23| 

18; 

15i 

4 

264 

270 

315j 

107: 

14 

4 

■ 1 
4 

2 

160 

188 

209 

49 

73 

58 

64 

41 

46 

27 

39 

22 

173 

203 

219 

57 

94 

62 

86 

52 

12 

? 
. 3 

159 

171 

199 

42 

103 

91 

102 

59 

17 

11 

11 

11 

144 

176 

194 

42 

123 

85 

108 

64 

12 

12 

10 

6 

906 

15 

3 

956 

■ 23]  2| 

606 

236 

134 

652 

294 

-30 

[ 571 

355 

50 

556|  380 

40 

981 

|.  981 

976 

■ 976 

976 

976 

92-334  1 1-529  | 8-116 

97-461  j 2-344  | 0-203 

62-090  |24-180J  13729 

66-803  | 80722  j 8737 

58-604  j 36-372  jS‘122 

50-907  j 38-934  |4-09S 
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Table  showing  the  Character  of  the  School-houses  as  to  Eligibility  of  Site,  Szc.— continued. 


Provinces. 

Eligibility  of  Site.  1 

Character  and  State  of  Repair  of  School-house. 

Roof. 

Walls. 

Windows. 

Character  and 
Repair  of  General 

Character.  j 

State  of  Repair. 

Good. 

Ki, 

Bad. 

SlatOd.  Thatcbcil.j 

covered. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

C„.i 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Fair.  ’ 

Bad. 

GoM. 

Fair. 

G35 

307 

310 

386 

Bad. 

81 

37 

89 

66 

Non  Vested 
Schools  : 
Ulster, 

Leinster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Connaught, 

Total, . | 

Per-centage, 
Grand  Total, 

Per-centage, 

1,673 
j 1,005 
940 
603 

74 

23 

12 

4! 

147 

75 

82 

151 

1,468 

964 

S43 

368 

400 

138 

188 

387 

27 

1 

3 

3 

1,319 

840 

667 

358 

387 

171 

204 

236 

190 

94 

167 

167 

1,309 

848 

676| 

362 

52S 

226 

304 

355 

59 

31 

58 

44 

1,287 

812 

662 

347 

541 

254 

307 

364 

68 

39 

69 

50 

1,180 

761 

639 

309 

4,22lj  113 

455 

3,643 

1,113 

34 

3,184 

998 

618 

3,195 

1 1,418|  192 

3,108 

1,466 

|226 

2,S89 

1,638 

273 

4,789 

4,790 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800 

8S139 

2-350 

9-500 

70-054 

23235 

0-709 

00333 

20-S39 

12-875 

00-502 

29-437 

4-000 

04-750 

30-541 

4-708 

00  187 

34125 

5-087 

5,688 

1 134 

534 

5,180 

1,141 

36 

4,274 

1,306 

781 

4,355 

1,778 

22S 

4,159 

1,909 

293 

3,924 

2 122 

315 

6,356 

6,357 

6,361 

6,361 

6,361 

6,361 

80-490  | 2-108  j 8-401 

81-485  j 17-948  | 0 560 

07-190  !20-484jl2-277 

08-404  | 27-951  | 3'584 

05-382  1 30-011  |4-60G 

01-088  | 33-359  j4'932 

In  the  preceding  table  the  schools  are  classed  in  three  divisions ; 1,  those  Vested  in 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  rvho  are  therefore  directly  responsible  lor  ■ 
them  ■ 2 those  Vested  in  local  trustees,  the  repairs  of  which  the  Commissioners  can 
compel  the  trustees  to  execute  ; and  3,  the  Non-vested  schools  over  which  the  Commis- 
sioners have  very  little  real  control  With  the  selection  of  the  site,  the  plan  ot 
building,  &c.,  of  a Non-Vested  School  the  Board  of  Education  have  nothing  to  do  . Ihe 
only  control  which  they  possess  in  relation  to  the  buildings  m which  schools  are  held  is  the 
extreme  one  of  refusing  to  recognise  the  school,  or  having  once  recognised  it,  to  withdraw 
the  grant  of  salary  to  teacher.  Some  of  the  queries  appeal-  not  to  have  been  answered  m 
the  case  of  every  school.  Thus  information  about  the  site  and  the  character  of  the  loot 
was  given  for  586  vested  schools,  but  the  answers  to  the  remainder  of  the  queries  included 
in  the  table  give  us  information  only  about  585  schools.  The  per-centages  are  <«™hited 
upon  the  number  of  schools  about  which  information  was  obtained  under  each  head,  and 

not  upon  the  total  number  of  each  class  of  schools.  . * n a acwq 

From  this  table  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Inspectors  that  the  sites  of  89  4. 
per  cent,  of  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  are  well  chosen,  and  that  even  ill  the  case  of 
the  more  numerous  class  of  Non-vested  schools,  SS  per  cent,  are  built  upon  good  sites. 
More  than  foui-.flftlis  of  all  schools  are  held  m slated  buddings  and  about  18  pel  cent 
in  thatched.  Of  the  non-vested  76  per  cent,  are  slated  and  23  2 aie  patched  The 
state  of  the  repair  of  the  roof  of  67'1  per  cent,  of  all  schools  ^ declared  to  be  good,  and 
12-27  per  cent  as  bad.  The  per-centage  of  the  locally  vested  schools  described  as  having- 
a had  hoof,  13-729,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  non-vested  ones  similarly  described,  namely, 
12-875  This  speaks  ill  for  the  interest  taken  by  local  trustees  m the  schools.  i Only 
4-606  per  cent,  of  all  schools  are  described  as  having  bad  windows;  here  again  the 
schools  under  local  trustees  stand  lowest,  having  5-122  per  cent,  with  bad  windows. 
Under  the  head  of  “Character  and  repair  of  general  fabric,  61-688  per  cent,  of  all 
schools  are  described  as  good,  and  only  4-952  as  bad.  In  describing  the  character  of  the 
schools  under  each  head  of  inquiry  they  are  divided  into  three  categories—  good, 
“fair"  and  “bad.”  No  difference  of  opinion  would  probably  exist  as  to  those  placed  in 
the  latter  category ; but  it  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  say  whether  a school-house  placed 
under  “ fair  ” should  not  rather  be  put  among  the  had.  Even  allowing  for  those  schools 
of  doubtful  position,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  schools  m 
Ireland  are  held  in  buildings  which  can  be  described  by  the  Inspectors  us  good  or 
6 f&dr  M 

In  connexion  with  the  eligibility  or  otherwise  of  the  sites  of  National  Schools,  we  weie 
desirous  of  ascertaining  how  they  were  situated  as  regards  the  places  ot  Worship  ot  tne 
several  religious  denominations.  We  accordingly  asked  information  from  the  National 
Board  under  the  following  heads  -.—Number  of  schools  situated  on  Established  Church, 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  Meeting  House,  or  Convent  or  Monastic,  ground  distinguishing 


Majority  of 
school-houses 
in  good  condi- 


Position  of 
schools  as  re- 
gards places 
Worship. 
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sciioom  &e  *k°se  cut  off  by  an  enclosing  wall  or  otherwise,  those  having  a separate  or  common  out- 
— ’ side  entrance,  and  a separate  or  common  immediate  entrance ; number  of  schools  which 


Pusitiuu  or 

schools  as 
regards  places 
of  worship. 


Tabulated  Summary  of  Tested  and  Non-Tested  Schools  situated  on  Established  Church,  Roman  Catholic 
Premises  are  cut  off  by  an  enclosing  wall,  or  otherwise ; where  there  is  a common  or 
of  Schools  held  under  or  over  Established  Churches, 


Hoard’s 

Returns. 


Schools  situated  on  E.C.  Church,  R.C.  Church,  Meeting-house,  Convent  or  Monastic  Ground. 


Provinces. 

Situated  on 

Cut  off  by 

With  outside 
entrance 

With  immediate 
entrance 

E.C.  Church 
Ground. 

R.C.  Church 
Ground. 

Convent 
or  Monnstic 

Total. 

fi* 

w 

a 

0 

Separate. 

| 

Separate. 

I 

Tested  Schools. 

Ulster,  .... 

_ 

37 

_ 

3 

40 

17 

6 

10 

30 

1 

39 

Leinster, 

- 

51 

3 

- 

54 

25 

11 

15 

39 

2 

Munster, 

- 

21 

2 

_ 

23 

18 

2 

4 

19 

Connaught,  . 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

3 

- 

5 

Total,  . 

- 

111 

8 

3 

122 

63 

19 

31 

91 

3 

119 

Per-centage, 

- 

6-666 

0-480 

o- 180 

7'327 

51-640 

I5-573 

25410 

74-590 

2'459 

97-54I 

Non-Tested  Schools. 

Ulster 

21 

135 

13 

161 

329 

105 

68 

90 

240 

8 

322 

Leinster, 

1 

261 

56 

4 

322 

113 

35 

118 

204 

25 

297 

Munster, 

1 

159 

31 

5 

196 

100 

24 

49 

147 

2 

194 

Connaught,  . 

1 

52 

13 

4 

70 

27 

6 

32 

34 

2 

64 

Total,  . 

24 

607 

113 

174 

917 

345 

133 

289 

C25 

37 

877 

Per-centage, 

0-494 

12-502 

2-327 

3 ‘584 

18887 

37-622 

14-503 

3I-5I5 

68-157 

4-034 

95-638 

Grand  Total  of  Tested  j 

and  .N on- Vested 

24 

71S 

121 

177 

1,039 

408 

152 

320 

716 

40 

996 

Schools,  . J 

Per-centage, 

0-368 

I '012 

1-899 

2714 

I5-935 

39-26S 

14-630 

30-798 

68-912 

3S49 

95-860 

As  the  number  of  schools  from  which  answers  to  the  queries  of  this  table  were  obtained 
is  not  stated,  we  have  calculated  the  per-centages  for  all  the  schools  under  the  Board  in 
1867,  namely,  1,665  vested,  and  4,855  non-vested,  or  together  6,520  schools. 

Nearly  sixteen  jDer  cent,  of  all  National  schools  according  to  this  table  are  built  on 
part  of  the  ground  of  places  of  Worship,  Convents  or  Monasteries  ; 5 per  cent,  immediately 
adjoin  places  of  worship,  and  only  0’306  are  held  under,  or  over,  a Church  or  meeting- 
house. It  is  chiefly  on  Homan  Catholic  or  Presbyterian  ground  that  the  National 
schools  so  circumstanced  are  situate;  very  few  are  built  on  Established  Church  ground, 
or  adjoining  the  Cliurches.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  between  the  per- 
centage of  schools  built  on  the  gi-ound  of  places  of  Worship,  or  adjoining  them,  and  the 
number  of  schools  under  managers  of  each  denomination : — 


Total  Managers  of  the- 

Situated  on.  Adjoining.  Under.  Over.  Denomination 

owning  tlie  Ground. 


Board’s 

Established  Church  ground, 

0-368 

0-521 

13-397 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Convent  or 
Monastic  ground,  .... 

12-911 

4-198 

0-061 

0030 

71-762 

Meetiug-house  ground, 

2-714 

0-306 

0-214 

12-932 

In  the  case  of  the  Boman  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  the  proportion  between  the 
number  of  schools  built  on  ground  appropriated  to  religious  uses,  and  the  number  of 
managers  of  each  of  those  denominations  is  practically  the  same. 
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adjoin  Churches,  &c. ; number  held  under  or  over  places  of  Worship.  The.  following  ■£. 

table  contains  a summary  of  the  information  received  in  answer  to  these  queries : — — 


Church,  Convent  or  Monastic,  or  Meeting-house  Ground;  when  on  any  of  these,  showing  where  School  P^iiion  M 
separate  entrance  ; where  the  Schools,  though  not  on,  adjoin  such  ground ; and  number  regards  places 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  or  Meeting-houses.  of  worship. 


— 

Schools  which  adjoin 

Schools  held  under  or  over  E.C.  Churches,  R.C.  Chun 
or  Meeting-houses. 

Pbo  vinces.  Board’s 

Returns. 

E.C. 

Church  Ground.  1 

Chapel  Ground. 

Convent  or  Monastic 
Ground. 

§ 

1 

s 

1M„ 

Over 

Total. 

Total. 

3 

o-S 
w J 

8 
pS  jj 

Meeting- 

houses. 

E.C. 

Churches. 

fj 

1 

1 

“ 

17 

19 

25 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

22 

20 

28 

7 

_ 

- 

: 

- 

- 

; 

Nil. 

Vested  Schools. 

Ulster. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Connaught. 

Total. 

Per-centage. 

Non-Vested  Schools. 

Ulster. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Connaught. 

Total. 

Per-centage. 

4 

67 

4 

2 

77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0'240 

3'343 

0'240 

0-120 

4-624 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12 

4 

9 

8 

11 

39 

56 

81 

19 

1 

7 

16 

1 

1 

65 

72 

92 

22 

_ 

1 

3 

11 

1 

2 

: 

2 

- 

30 

195 

8 

18 

251 

- 

4 

14 

0-288 

14 

- 

2 

20 

0-617 

4'ox6 

0-164 

0-370 

5>i69 

- 

0082 

- 

0-041 

- 

till 

34 

262 

12 

20 

328 

- 

4 

- 

2 

- 

20 

J-  Grand  Total  ol  V ested 
J and  Non-Vested 

( Schools. 

0-521 

4-018 

j 0-184 

0-306 

|5-o3o 

1 

" 

0-061 

0-214 

1 ' 

0-030 

" 

!o'3o6 

Per-centage. 

Character  of  Schoolrooms,  and  Fittings  and  Furniture. 

It  appears,  from  the  Batons  famished  to  us  by  tire  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  that  very  few  of  the  National  schools  are  provided  with  a second  room,  aud  fittings 
a class-room  or  gallery.  The  non-vested  schools  show  a much  higher  per-centage  ^ future, 
of  schools  possessed  of  those  useful  adjimcts  than  the  vested  schools.  Considering 
the  previous  and  even  present  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  small  farmers  and  labour- 
ing classes  throughout  Ireland,  the  proportion  of  the  National  schools  considered  by 
the  Inspectors  to  be  deficient  in  means  of  lighting,  ventilating,  and  beating,  is  not  as 
laro-e  as  mio-ht  be  expected.  The  vested  schools  are  better  in  these  respects  than  the 
non-vested.0  It  is  an  evil,  however,  that  nearly  9 per  cent,  of  the  non-vested  schools 
should  be  deficient  in  means  of  lighting,  and  10  per  cent,  in  means  of  ventilating. 

The  number  of  school-rooms  having  earthen  floors  is  still  very  considerable.  Of  the 
vested  schools  nearly  6 per  cent,  are  described  as  having  earthen  floors,  or  adding  to- 
gether those  having  earthen,  brick,  flagged  and  tiled  floors,  7‘258  per  cent.  Ot  the 
non-vested  schools  22-526  are  described  as  having  earthen  floors,  or  taking  those  having 
earthen,  brick,  flagged  and  tiled  floors,  25'692  per  cent.,  or  a little  over  one-fourth. 

Such  schools  must  be  very  cold  in  winter,  and  the  health  of  children  remaining  tor 
several  hours,  without  much  motion,  many  being  bare-footed,  must  in  the.  end  suffer. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  National  school-children  live  in  houses  having  earthen 
floors;  hut  when  at  home  they  are  rarely  at  rest,  and  their  mind  is  not  strained.  A 
cold  earthen  floor,  very  often  undrained,  by  keeping  the  air  of  the  school-room  nearly 
always  saturated  with  watery  vapour,  which  absorbs  the  heat,  exerts  a very,  depressing 
effect  on  the  teacher  and  children.  This  is  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  which  help  to 
produce  irregularity  of  attendance,  especially  of  young  children. 
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National  The  following  Table,  compiled  from  the  Board’s  Returns,  contains  a summary  of  the 
Schools,  & i.  &Qswera  the  queries  about  school-rooms  which  we  addressed  to  the  Commissioners : — 


Table  showing  the  Character  and  Repair  of  the  School-rooms,  Fittings,  Furniture,  and  Wall  Appointments. 


The  number  of  schools  not  having  a sufficiency  of  desks  or  forms,  392,  of  which  37 
are  vested  schools,  though  forming  only  6 per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  in  Ireland,  is  still 
considerable,  and  shows  a great  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  and  managers 
of  those  schools.  The  number  of  schools  having  an  insufficiency  of  maps  is  still  more 
considerable,  amounting  to  nearly  one-eighth,  the  vested  schools  being  in  this  respect 
worse  than  the  non-vested.  The  returns  do  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  those 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  and  those  vested  in  local  trustees ; it  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  215  schools,  forming  nearly  13  per  cent,  of  all  vested  schools, 
which  are  described  by  the  Inspectors  as  deficient  in  maps,  are  under  local  trustees. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  awakening  the  intelligence  of  young  children,  especially  in 
remote  rural  districts  where  they  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  objects  other  than 
those  they  are  habituated  to  in  their  daily  life,  is  pictorial  illustration.  A good  supply 
of  pictorial  charts  in  a school  is  a proof  of  the  direct  interest  of  the  patron  or  manager 
in  its  success.  The  absence  of  such  charts  or  tablets,  while  it  may  not  prove  that  the 
manager  does  not  attend  to  his  schools,  shows  at  least  that  he  has  neglected  an  important 
means  of  instruction.  We  regret  to  find  that  3,47S  schools  forming  53‘3 13  per  cent,  of 
all  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  are  described  as  having  no  pictorial  charts. 

Classification  of  Schools  according  to  accommodation  afforded. 

tvt1*  esti“ating  toe  accommodation  which  a school-room  affords,  the  officers  of  the 
schools.  y National  Board  adopt  as  the  unit  of  space  for  each  child  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Tlus  gives  for  a height  of  9 feet,  72  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  for  a height  of  10  feet,  80 
cubic  feet  of  air,  which  with  suitable  means  of  ventilating  is  sufficient.  The  minimum 
space  required  in  England  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  is  80  cubic  feet 
per  child  in  average  attendance.  The  following  table,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
National  schools,  distinguished  according  to  their  attendance  into:  1.  Boys  and  girls 
combined  schools;  2.  Boys’  schools;  3.  Girls’  schools ; and  4,  infants’  schools,  are  classi- 
fied into  eight  categories,  shows  the  amount  of  accommodation  they  afford  upon  the 
basis  just  stated: — 


[Table. 
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Number,  of  Vested  and  Non-vested  Schools,  classified  as  Mixed,  or  Boys  and  Girls  combined,  Boys’,  Girls’  and 
Infants’ : number  of  each  class  which  at  eight  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  a child  afford  accommodation  to  30  or 
fewer  j 30  to  50  ; 50  to  75  ; 75  to  100  j 100  to  150  ; 150  to  200  ; 200  to  300  ; and  upwards  of  300 
respectively.  (Extracted from  Board’s  Returns.) 


A. — Boys  and  Girls  combined  Schools. 

B. — Boys'  Schools. 

Pbovinces. 

'3.  & 

31  to  SO 
Pupils. 

51  to  75 
Pupils. 

101  to  150 
Pupils. 

1* 

3 

£ 

Si 

fit 

25 

101  to  150 
Pupils. 

ft 

|t 

3 

H 

Vestisd  Schools. 

Ulster,  . 

- 

43 

130 

78 

7 

- 

- 

- 

258 

- 

11 

i\ 

43 

4 

1 

- 

- 

100 

Leinster, 

- 

3 

14 

23 

2 

- 

- 

- 

42 

- 

8 

57 

53 

19 

11 

- 

- 

148 

Munster, 

- 

9 

82 

55 

17 

1 

- 

- 

114 

1 

1C 

99 

95 

18 

G 

3 

244 

Connaught, 

- 

3 

42 

53 

2 

- 

- 

100 

4 

39 

33 

9 

2 

- 

- 

87 

T„tnl 

209 

28 

, 

51  + 

1 

39 

23G 

224 

50 

20 

G 

3 

579 

Per-centage, . 

- 

11-284 

42-412 

40-661 

5’447 

0-194 

- 

- 

0-172 

6-735 

40-759 

8-615 

3 ‘454 

1-036 

0-518 

Non-vksted 

Schools. 

Ulster,  . 

42 

520 

545 

15G 

79 

23 

10 

5 

1,380 

1 

G9 

84 

49 

18 

13 

1 

1 

236 

Leinster, 

9 

120 

1GS 

GS 

24 

6 

5 

1G 

418 

2 

68 

133 

51 

35 

19 

4 

2 

314 

Munster, 

8 

105 

172 

G4 

30 

9 

9 

12 

409 

3 

GO 

127 

G3 

27 

G 

4 

3 

293 

Connaught,  . 

11 

226 

189 

43 

8 

4 

6 

G 

493 

1 

48 

G4 

14 

10 

2 

1 

1 

141 

Tnt.1 

44 

30 

39 

2,700 

7 

245 

408 

177 

90 

40 

10 

7 

984 

Per-centage, . 

2-592 

35-962 

39777 

12-259 

5-222 

1-629 

i-ii 

1-444 

0711 

24-898 

41-463 

17987 

9-146 

4-065 

1-016 

0711 

GrandTo  tal  of  Vested 

1,292 

540 

1G9 

45 

30 

39 

3.214 

8 

284 

644 

401 

140 

00 

1C 

10 

1,503 

Per-centage,  . 

2-178 

40199 

16-801 

5-258 

1-400 

o-933 

1-413 

0-511 

18170 

41-202 

75'65j 

C. — Girls’  Schools. 

).— -Infant  Schools. 

Provinces. 

30  Pupils  or  I 
fewer.  | 

s » 

S“ 

s d 

l! 

H 

s I 

ft 

ft 

24 

101  to  150 
Pupils. 

ft 

if 

|£ 

73 

s 

Vested  Schools. 
Ulster,  . 

4 

21 

37 

31 

3 

9G 

_■ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

Leinster, . 

- 

15 

54 

4S 

14 

6 

1 

3 

141 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Munster, . 

1 

30 

89 

78 

11 

3 

4 

5 

221 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Connaught,  - . 

- 

13 

■ 

87 

26 

8 

1 

1 

1 

- 86 

- 

' 

1 

“ 

“ 

1 

r 

217 

183 

36 

10 

6 

9 

544 

_ 

3 

4 

2 

- 

- 

'•* 

Per-centage, . 

0919 

14738 

39-889 

33-639 

6-617 

1-838 

1-102 

1-654 

33-333 

22  222 

Non-vested 
Schools. 
Ulster,  . 

5 

81 

81 

44 

15 

11 

5 

247 

9 

13 

10 

4 

2 

2 

40 

Leinster,  . . . 

4 

85 

124 

44 

31 

18 

20 

13 

339 

- 

3 

8 

5 

6 

4 

3 

1 

30 

Munster, 

6 

85 

119 

48 

16 

5 

G 

81 

316 

- 

- 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

- 

12 

Connaught,  . 

5 

60 

55 

13 

8 

3 

3 

5 

152 

" 

2 

2 

1 

" 

“ 

" 

0 

TWol 

149 

70 

37 

84 

54 

1,054 

14 

27 

18 

13 

7 

7 

1 

1-14 

87 

Per-centage, . 

1-897 

29-506 

35'6*8 

14-136 

6-641 

3-5IO 

3-225 

5-123 

- 

16-09 

31-034 

14-94 

uU4 



Grand  Total  of  Vestei 

596 

332 

106 

47 

40 

.63 

1,598 

. .14 

30 

22 

15 

7 

7 

1 

96 

Per-centage,  . 

1-564 

24742 

37-296 

20-776 

6-633 

2-941 

2703 

3V42 

14-58 

31-2  5C 

— 

Or,  if -we  classify  all  schools  without  distinction  of  the  sex  or  age  . of  the  children  attend- 
ing into  eight  categories  according  tooth*  number,  of  children  which  they  are  capable  of 
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National 
Schools,  &c 


Accommoda- 
tion afforded 
by  schools. 


accommodating,  allowing  eight  feet  of  floor  surface  to  each  child,  we  obtain  the  following 
table  showing  the  number  of  schools  and  the  per-centage  of  each  class  : — 


Schools  capable  of 

accommodating 

1.  30  children  and  under,  . 

2.  31  „ to  50,  . 

3.  51  „ „ 75,  . 

4.  7G  „ „ 100,  . 

5.  101  „ „ 150,  . 

6.  151  „ „ 200,  . 

7.  201  „ „ 300,  . 

8.  Above  300, 


Number  of  Per-centage  of 

Schools.  eaoli  class. 

103  1-591 

1,716  26-518 

2,562  39-592 

1,295  20-012 

430  6-645 

159  2-457 

93  1-437 

113  1-746 


Total  schools, 


6,471  99-998 


Character  and 
repair  of  out- 
offices. 


Returns. 


Large  propor- 
tion of  schools 


Table  showing  the  Character  and 


Character,  Repair,  and  Number  of 


— 

Enclosing  Wall  of  Premises.  I 

| Suitable. 

State  of  Repair. 

Classification 

Good. 

Fair.  ; 

1 1 

Bad. 

None. 

Yes. 

No. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

>• 

2. 

Schools  Vested  in  the 

Commissioners  : 

65 

16 

1 

78 

144 

6 j 

94 

53 

3 

38 

112 

41 

5 

- 

8 

50 

3 

44 

8 

1 

33 

19 

135 

43  1 

47 

218 

140 

68 

17 

159 

65 

Connaught,  . 

97 

19 

1 

29 

138 

7\ 

110 

29 

5 - 

56 

88 

Total, 

338 

83 

4 

162 

550 

22  \ 

388 

158 

26 

286 

284 

587 

51 

1 2 

572 

Per-centage,  . 

57-580 

14-140 

o-68i 

27-598 

9<5*i54 

3-846 

67-832 

27-622 

4*545  ’ 

48-805 

48-464 

Schools  Vested  in 

Local  Trustees  : 

56 

32 

3 

188 

166 

49 

85 

93 

37 

93 

121 

Leinster, 

123 

50 

2 

99 

209 

37 

120 

85 

41 

194 

50 

Munster, 

161 

83 

15 

87 

235 

40 

119 

109 

47 

212 

61 

Connaught,  . 

19 

32 

11 

50 

71 

25 

28 

32 

36 

54 

41 

Total, 

359 

197  | 

31 

424 

681 

151 

352 

319 

161 

553 

273 1 

1,011 

832 

832 

Per-centage,  . 

35*5°9 

19*485 

3-066  ! 

41*938 

8r  *85  ij 

18-149! 

42-307 

38*341 

*9*35 1 

56*25° 

27-772 

Non-Vested  Schools  : 

Ulster,  .... 

420 

125 

13 

1,372 

957 

157  ' 

616 

412 

S6 

436 

646 

Leinster, 

462 

154 

8 

477 

683 

99 

479 

237 

66 

529 

228 

Munster, 

371 

151  , 

18 

493 

488 

29 

329 

163 

25 

355 

150 

Connaught,  . 

139 

112 

20 

484  ( 

189 

39 

110 

83 

35 

112  , 

111 

Total, 

1,392 

542  ! 

59 

2,S26 

2,317 

324 

1,534 

895 

212 

1,432 

1,135 

4,819 

2,641 

2,641 

Per-centage,  . 

28-885 

1 11-247 

1-224 

58-642 

87-732' 

12-268 

58-084 

33*888 

| 8-027  ] 

30-090 

23*849 

Grand  Total,  . 

2,089 

822 

94 

3,412 

3,548 

497 

2,274 

1,372 

399 

2,271 

1,692 

6,417 

4,045 

4,045 

_ 4,045 

Per-centage,  . 

32*554 

12-809 

1 1-464 

53*i7i 

87-713 

12-286 

56-217 

33*9*8 

9-S64 

35*888 

26738 

l — - 





From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  National  schools  in 
Ireland  have  no  enclosing  wall,  and  consequently  that  their  out-ofEces,  if  they  have  any, 
are  exposed.  The  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  the  best  in  this  respect, 
there  being  only  of  these  27*598  per  cent.,  and  of  the  schools  vested  in  local  trustees 
41-938  unenclosed,  while  58-642  per  cent,  of  the  non-vested  schools  are  in  this  condition. 

The  large  proportion  of  36*077  per  cent,  of  all  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  is 
described  as  having  no  out-offices.  The  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are 
naturally  the  best  in  this  respect,  there  being  only  2*389  per  cent,  unprovided  with 
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From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  67-701  per  cent,  of  the  National 
schools  of  Ireland  afford  accommodation  for  less  than  seventy-five  children,  of  which 
661 10  per  cent,  afford  accommodation  for  between  thirty-one  and  seventy-five  children. 
The  schools  belonging  to  categories  two  and  three  in  the  preceding  table  are,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  as  the  typical  schools  of  the  country. 

Character  and  Repair  of  Out-of  ices,  &c. 

The  queries  addressed  to  the  National  Board  respecting  the  school  premises  embraced 
the  following  heads  : — Whether  the  school  premises  were  enclosed  by  a wall,  and  if  so, 
the  state  of  repair  in  which  it  was ; the  character,  state  of  repair,  and  number  of  out- 
offices  ; the  condition  of  the  premises  as  to  drainage ; whether  there  was  a play-ground, 
and  if  so,  its  character  and  state  of  repair.  The  following  table  contains  a summary 
of  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  these  queries  : — 


State  of  Repair  of  the  School  Premises. 


Out-Offices. 

Condition  of  Premises  as 
to  Drainage. 

Playground. 

— 

ns  to  number  with : 

No.  ol 
Schools 

Spacious.  | 

State  of  Repair.  | 

more. 

1 Or  none. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Play- 

ground. 

Yes. 

No. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Bad. 

Schools  Tested  in 

the  Commissioners  : 

10 

108 

37 

15 

92 

77 

15 

72 

9 

11 

Ulster. 

29 

12 

4 

40 

36 

4 

36 

4 

- 

Leinster. 

0 

140 

75 

12 

174 

156 

18 

147 

13 

14 

Munster. 

- 

2 

94 

41 

10 

115 

92 

23 

81 

17 

17 

Connaught. 

I i]  .1 

14 

371 

165  1 

41 

421* 

361 

60 

336 

43 

42 

Total. 

586 

577 

421  | 

421 

0-170 

0-170 

2-389 

64-298 

28596 

7-105 

71720 

85-748 

14-251 

79-810 

10-213 

9-976 

Per-centage. 

Schools  Vested  in 

Local  Trustees : 

64 

138 

107 

31 

119 

84 

35 

S3 

18 

IS 

Ulster. 

95 

28 

157 

125 

32 

122 

8 

Leinster. 

2 

154 

111 

37 

207 

170 

37 

140 

34 

33 

Munster. 

1 

- 

16 

56 

42 

12 

68 

46 

22 

31 

13 

24 

Connaught. 

3 

3 

151 

476  | 

| 355 

10S 

551* 

425 

126 

376 

i 92 

83 

Total. 

983 

939  1 

551 

3'°5* 

3'°5* 

i5'36i! 

50-692 

| 37-806 

1 1-501" 

54-5oo 

77-I32 

22-867' 

68-239 

16696 

15-063 

Per-ceutage. 

Non-Vested 

Schools  : 

1,035 

655 

191 

688 

528 

160 

514 

114 

60 

Ulstei-. 

467 

467 

391 

489 

403 

86  . 

395 

67 

27 

Leinster. 

534 

332 

95 

438 

343 

95 

335 

25 

Munster. 

3 

2 

528 

328 

286 

119 

240 

185 

55 

155 

57 

28 

Connaught. 

33 

41 

2,118 

2,364 

1 1,664 

513 

1,855* 

1,459  | 396 

1,399 

316 

| 140 

Total. 

4,759 

4,541 

1,855 

1,855 

6-934 

8-615 

| 44'5°5 

52'°59 

36-644 

11-297 

38-493 

78-652 

21-347; 

7S-4I7 

17-036 

7'547 

Per-centage. 

37 

45 

1 2,283 

3,211 

2,184 

662 

2,827* 

2,245 

582 

2,111 

451 

265 

Grand  Total. 

6,057 

2,827 

2,827 

6, 

328 

0-584 

0-711 

36-077 

53-OI3 

36-057 

10-915 

44-OS4 

79-4I3 

20-587 

74-672 

I5-953  9-373 

Per-centage, 

out-offices.  Of  the  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  15 '361  are  reported  as  wanting  in 
this  respect,  and  of  the  non-vested  schools  44,505  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  schools  having  out-offices,  87'713  per  cent,  are  reported  as  having  them 
of  a suitable  character,  and  58-084  in  a good  state  of  repair,  8'027  per  cent,  being 

* The  per-centages  of  schools  having  playgrounds  are  calculated  upon  the  same  numbers  as  those  of  the 
“Enclosing  Wall  of  Premises." 
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scimo°na&c  rePor^ed  as  ill  bad  repair.  The  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  are  the  worst,  both  in 
' c'  respect  of  the  character  and  repair  of  the  out-offices,  there  being  18'148  per  cent,  con- 
sidered unsuitable,  and  19-351  per  cent,  in  bad  repair. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  of  all  the  schools  are  reported  as  being  properly  drained 
and  nearly  11  per  cent,  as  badly  drained;  the  schools  locally  vested  being  in  this 
respect  also  somewhat  worse  than  the  non-vested. 

The  proportion  of  all  National  schools  returned  as  having  play-grounds  is  44-054  per 
cent.,  the  non-vested  schools  being  in  this  respect  naturally  the  worst ; while  of  the 
schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Education  71 '720  per  cent.,  and  of  those  locally 
vested  54-500  per  cent,  are  reported  as  having  play-grounds,  only  38-493  of  the  non- 
vested  schools  are  so  reported.  A special  play-ground  is  of  very  little  importance 
in  the  case  of  rural  schools,  but  is  of  paramount  importance  in  towns,  and  especially 
in  large  centres  of  population.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  proportion  of 
town  schools  as  distinguished  from  rural  ones  which  have  play-grounds. 


Section  II. — Christian  Brothers’  Schools. 

Our  queries  respecting  the  school-houses  of  the  Christian  Brother's  were  limited  to  the 
number  of  establishments,  the  number  of  stories  in  each  school-house,  the  number  of 
schools,  the  height  of  the  rooms,  the  amount  of  floor  space,  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  each  pupil,  allowing  him  the  unit  space  of  eight  square  feet  of  floor.  These  queries 
were  fully  answered ; the  answers  will  be  found  in  the  Miscellaneous  Papers.1  The 
following  brief  summary  of  the  information  contained  in  those  answers  will  show  the 
amount  of  accommodation  afforded  by  this  class  of  schools. 

The  Return  referred  to  gives  in  a table  the  names  of  55  localities,  and  in  a short 
abstract  of  their  statistics  furnished  by  the  Brothers,  they  state  the  number  of  distinct 
establishments  to  be  60.  A distinct  establishment  appears  to  mean  a house  for  the 
Brothers  to  live  in.  There  may  be  several  distinct  school-houses  managed  by  the  same 
community,  the  Brothers  going  to  their  respective  schools  every  morning.  Thus  in  Cork 
there  are  three  school-houses  and  one  community.  This  perhaps  accounts  for  the  Con- 
stabulary returning  80  Christian  Brothers’  schools. 

The  total  number  of  schools  given  in  the  Brothers’  Abstract  is  225,  and  in  the  detailed 
return  224.  Taking  the  55  localities  in  the  latter  return  as  representing  the  55  central 
institutions,  in  18  of  these  localities  the  school-houses  are  one-storied,  in  32  two-storied, 
in  4 three-storied,  and  in  1 four-storied  buildings.  With  the  exception  of  30  schools,  the 
heights  of  which  vary  from  9 to  12£  feet  (IS  being  II  feet  and  upwards),  the  height  of 
the  school-rooms  varies  from  13  feet  to  24  feet,  14  to  15  feet  being  the  general  height. 
Allowing  8 square  feet  of  floor  space  to  each  pupil,  the  following  table  shows  the  schools 
classified  into  four  categories  according  to  the  volume  of  air  space,  in  cubic  feet,  per 
pupil : — 


Cubic  Feet  of  Air  to 

each  Pupil. 

Localities. 

Schools. 

80  to  100  cubic  feet,  .... 

5 

16 

100  „ 120  .... 

. 11 

28 

120  „ 140  .... 

. 28 

121 

Above  140  „ .... 

. 11 

59 

Total, 

. 55 

224 

CHAPTER  II.— PATRONS  AND  LOCAL  MANAGERS. 
patross  and  The  Patron  of  a National  school  is  the  person  who  establishes  it  and  first  applies  to 
Managers,  have  it  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  or  his  successor.  He  may  manage  the 
school  himself,  in  which  case  he  is  also  local  Manager,  or  he  may  appoint  some  one  to  act 
as  Manager  for  him.  For  pur  present  purposes  we  may  consider  the  terms  synonymous. 
The  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a subsequent  chapter.  Here  we  have  to  deal  with 
Patrons  or  Managers  from  only  two  points  of  view,  namely,  whether  they  are  lay  or 
clerical,  and  the  religious  denomination  to  which  they  belong.  As  the  terms  Patron  and 
Manager  are  exclusively  used  in  connexion  with  the  National  system,  the  only  schools 
which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  this  chapter  are  National  schools. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Board’s  Returns,  show  the  number  of  Patrons 
in  each  province  and  .in  all  Ireland,  the  numbers  of  school-houses  and  schools,  distin- 
guishing the  Patrons  into  lay  and  clerical  of  each  religious  denomination. 

1 Returns  from  Christian  Brothers,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Volume  viii. 


Christian 

Brothers' 

Schools. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Patrons,  School-houses,  and  Schools  under  Clerical  and  Lay  Patrons  of  the  several 
Religious  Denominations,  and  also  under  Joint  Patrons,  for  each  Province  and  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 


! 

Roman 

Catholic 

Patrons. 

Established  Church 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

Clerical. 

Lay.  j 

Total. 

1 2 
11 

i! 

is  j 
s-g 

|I  j 

' fj 

ll 

1 1 

i! 

2 5 
1! 

1! 

1| 

ll 

Its 

|| 

o 

ll 

o.- 

If 

ll 

ll 

SB*' 

a*  \ 

z“  I 

S* 

is*- 

is 

a” 

a” 

a” 

a"1 

a08 

a’ 1 

a" 

aw 

| aw 

5* 

Ulster, 

2G2 

772 

928 

40 

07 

78 

311 

S39 

1,006  ! 

95 

156 

163 

1G8 

262 

298 

263 

418 

461 

Munster, 

335 

058 

1,31G 

34  | 

42 

53 

3C9 

1,000 

1,369 

21  ; 

24 

30 

34  | 

49 

76 

55 

73  j 

106 

Leinster,  . . ; 

844 

851 

1,192 

G3  i 

GO 

77 

407 

917 

1.2G9 

23 

26 

81 

41 

67 

86 

64 

93 

117 

Connaught, . 

200 

521  . 

74G 

57  j 

74 

97 

2G6 

595  ' 

843 

13 

18 

19 

51 

103 

125 

64 

121 

144 

Total,  . 

1,150 

3,102 

4,182 

203  , 

249 

805 

1,353 

3,351 

4,487 

152 

224 

j 243 

294 

| 481 

585 

440 

705 

828 

Provinces. 

Prcabytoria 

n Patro 

- 

1 

Diseer 

iting  I 

— 

Patrons. 

| 

S 

1 

| 

e 

| 

s 

£ 

1 

‘5 

1 

Clerical. 

Lay. 

Total. 

j Clerical. 

j Total. 

S3 
= 0. 

o 

III 

|k 

ll 

1* 

1 1 
§3 
a6- 

1 % 
1“ 

|| 

I| 

S 3 

eg 

Hi 

If 

II 

|| 

IjJ 

III 

a-0 

||! 

if 

Is 

e-i 

If 

Is 

11 

Schools. 

Js 
1 1 
Is  1 

f 

Ulster, 

301 

484 

540 

189 

219 

239 

490 

703 

779 

36 

47 

51 

19 

23 

26 

55 

70 

77 

4 | 

4 

1,119 

2,034 

2,327 

Munster, 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

6 

3 

3 

3 

5 

8 

14 

8 

11 

17 

6 

10 

441 

1,095 

1,508 

Leinster, 

6 

7 

7 

- 

- 

- 

6 

7 

7 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

0 

2 

3 

482 

1,024 

1,402 

Connaught,. 

8 

10 

10 

2 

3 

3 

10 

13 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

l 

1 

342 

732 

; 1,003 

Total,  . 

318 

504 

561 

193 

224 

244 

511 

728 

805 

43 

54 

58 

S- 

34 

44 

70 

88 

102 

18 

18 

2,380 

4,885 

6,240 

We  may  summarize  the  principal  results  of  the  foregoing  table  in  the  following  short 
one  which  shows  the  number  of  clerical  and  lay  Patrons,  schools  and  school-houses, 
belonging  to  the  principal  religious  denominations  : — 


Religious  Denominations. 

Clerical 

Patrons. 

Total 

Number  of 
Patrous. 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Houses. 

1,150 

203 

1,353 

4,487 

3,351 

Established  Church,  . 

152 

294 

446 

828 

705 

Presbyterians,  . 

318 

193 

511 

805 

728 

43 

27 

70 

Joint  Patrons,  . 

- 

- 

IS 

13 

Total, 

1,663 

717 

2,380 

6,240 

4,885* 

Board’s 

Returns. 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tables  that  the  clerical  Patrons  of  all  denominations 
form  69-874  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  and  the  lay  30-126  per  cent.  The  propor- 
tion between  the  clerical  and  lay  of  each  religious  denomination,  and  the  per-centage  of 
the  total  number  of  Patrons  of  each  denomination,  are  as  follow: — 


Roman  Catholic, 
Established  Church,  . 
Presbyterian, 
Dissenters, 


Per-centage  of  Total  Patrons  of  each 
denomination. 


Clerical. 

84-996 

34-080 

62-230 

61-428 


15-001- 

65-920 

37- 770 

38- 572 


Per-centage  of  Total  Patrons 
belonging  to  each 
denomination. 

56-848 

18-739 

21-470 

2-941 


The  foregoing  tables  give  only  the  total  number  of  clerical  and  lay  Patrons  of  each 
religious  denomination,  and  the  number  of  school-houses  and  schools  under  their  respec- 
tive patronage ; they  do  not  distinguish  the  vested  and  non-vested  schools  under  each 
class  and  of  each  religious  denomination.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Board’s 

* A.t  p.  224  the  number  of  School-houses  is  given  as  4,906.  The  difference  of  21  is  either  to  he  attributed 
to  the  queries  not  having  been  as  fully  answered  under  this  head,  or  to  some  schools  having  been  struck  off 
the  list.  In  elaborate  Returns  of  tliis  land,  the  number  of  Schools  accounted  for  under  each  head  of  inquiry 
may  naturally  he  expected  to  vary  slightly. 
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Patrons  and  Returns,  gives  in  full  detail  the  number  of  vested  and  non-vested  schools  under  clerical 
. ANAhKiw.  ar|<q  ]ay  management  ot  each  religious  denomination,  and  under  the  J oint  Management 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Ordinary  Tested  and  Fon-Vested  Schools  under  Clerical  and  Lay  Roman  Catholic,  Estab- 
ment ; the  Total  Number  of  Vested  and  Non-Vested  Schools  ; and  the  Total  Number  under  Clerical  and  under 


Clerical.  Lay.  Clerical.  Lay. 


Ulster — Number  of  Schools, 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Cleri-  \ 
cal  Management,  . . ■ ) 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  \ 
Management,  ) 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- 1 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind  V 
of  Denominational  Management,  J 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  ' 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  Province  of  Ulster, 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- ' 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of  j 
Xon-Vested  Schools  in  Province  of  Ulster,  ; 


265 

15-6891 


Munster — Number  of  Schools, 
Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Cleri- } 
cal  Management,  ...  I 
Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay ' 
Management,  .... 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- 1 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind  > 
of  Denominational  Management,  J 
Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  i 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of  f 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of  r 

Munster, ) j 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  ) 1 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of  f 
Non- Yes  ted  Schools  in  the  Province  of  f 
Munster, ) 


469 

134-7151 


Leinster — Number  of  Schools, 


Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  1 
Management,  j 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- ' 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind  l- 
of  Denominational  Management,  j 
Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  ' 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 

Leinster, 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-  " 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
Non-Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster, 


Connaught— Number  of  Schools, 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Cleri-  ] 
cal  Management,  . . . j 

Per-eentage  of  total  number  under  Lay  ) 
Management,  . ...  j 


Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind 
of  Denominational  Management, 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught, ...... 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Noil-Verted  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Connaught,  .... 


R.C.  Management. 


656 

|38-839| 


<55  7 77 


845 

[62 -546! 


287 

|23‘27<5| 


137 

(17-86: 


69-581 


7728 


37‘56o 


90-890 


905 

|73‘398| 


599 

78-096| 


88-378 


E.C.  Management. 


6-782 


21768 


6-273 


16-264 


142 

8-407! 


28 

2-072! 


5789: 


36-144 


16 

2-o86| 


Presbyterian , Management. 


47 

2-782! 


5-362 


0-847 


0-760 


503 

29-780! 


0-296 


1-360 


0-748 


10 

1-303! 


i-4S6 
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of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ; the  total  number  of  each  class  of  schools  under  Pathos*  a: 
clerical  or  lay  management  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  all  Ireland : — managers 

listed  Church,  Presbyterian,  and  other  Denominational  Management;  the  Number  of  both  classes  under  Joint  Mauage- 
Lay  Management,  respectively,  in  each  Province  and  in  all  Ireland,  mth  the  Per-centage  in  each  case. 


Other  Management. 

Joint  Manage- 
ment, Homan 
Catholic  and 

Protestant. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Vested 

Schools. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Non- 

Vested 

Schools. 

Total 
Number 
of  both 
classes 
of 

Schools. 

Total 
No.  of 
Schools 

Clerical 

Manage- 

Total 
No.  of 
Schools 

Manage- 

Vested. 

Non-Vested. 

Vested. 

Non- 

Vested. 

Clerical. 

I.,. 

Clerical. 

1 V- 

_ 

4 

52 

22 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- L 

- 

- 

3-078 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,689 

- { 

- 

0630 

3‘47° 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

834  [ 

4 

72 

2 

* 

450 

1,877 

2,327 

- 

-1 

»• 

388 

- 

0-444 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- { 

- 

3748 

- 

o-io6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- { 

8 

3 

6 

. 

. 

- h 

- 

- 

0-222 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,351 

- { 

- 

5 ‘442 

- 

4-081 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

147  \ 

8 

9 

6 

4 

542 

966 

1,508 

- 

-{ 

1-476 

- 

1-107 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

'I 

- 

0-931 

- 

0-414 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■-  1 

- 

- 

3 

0-243 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,233 

- I 

- { 

- 

- 

- 

1-204 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

166  ■] 

- 

5 

2 

1 

333 

1,069 

1,402 

- 

-{ 

- 

o-6oo 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ■ 

- 

0-467 

- 

0-093 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- C 

- 

0-130 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

767 

- { 

- 

0-423 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

236  - 

1 

1 

- 

- 

263 

740 

1,003 

- 

‘I 

0-380 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-1 

- 

o'i3S 

- 

- 

" 

" 

f Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Ma- 


Yested  Schools  under  each  kind 
of  Denominational  Management. 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  Province  of  Ulster. 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 


Munster — Number  of  Schools. 


Total  number  of  Yested  and  Non- 
Yested  Schools  under  each  kind 
of  Denominational  Management. 

' Per-centage  uuder  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Munster. 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 

1 tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
Non-Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Munster. 


Leinster — Number  of  Schools. 


'Total  number  of  Yested  and  Non- 
Vested  Schools  under  each  kind 
of  Denominational  Management, 
'er-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 

Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Non-Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster. 


Vested  Schools  under  each  kind 
of  Denominational  Management. 

[Per-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught. 

’er-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
tional Management  of  total  number  of 
Non-Vested  Schools  in  the  Province  of 
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. Table,  showing  the  Number  of  Ordinary  Vested  and  Non-Vested  Schools  under  Clerical  and  Lay  Roman  Catholic 
Management;  the  Total  Number  of  Vested  and  Non-Vested  Schools;  and  the  Total  Number  under  Clerical  and 


Totals  of  the  different  kinds  under  ) 
Clerical  or  Lay  Management,  J 
Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Clerical) 

Management, j 

Per-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Mu-) 
nngement, j 

Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non-') 
Vested  Schools  in  Ireland  under  f 
each  kind  of  Denominational  f 
Management,  ) 

Per -ceil  tage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina-d 
tionul  Management  of  total  number  of> 
Vested  Schools  in  Ireland,  . . .) 


Per-centage  under  each  land  of  Denomlna-'l 
tional  Management  of  total  number  of  > 
Non-Vested  Schools  in  Ireland,  . .) 


Total  number  of  Schools  under") 
Management  of  each  Denomina- > 

tion, j 

Per-ceutago  of  total  number  of  Schools, 


Vested. 

Clerical]  Lay. 


1,158 

22-9761 


3,005 

|59'6*3| 


1,277 


80-415 


16-568 


68-809 


Roman  Catholic. 

4,478 

mHz 


21 

4‘3°5| 


■3'564 


Established  Church. 
83G 


Presbyterian  Management. 


5-2=6 


524 

ro-396[ 


16-906! 


15-563 


807 


Board's  ite-  From  this  table  it  appears  that  although  only  56"848  per  cent,  of  the  Patrons  or 
Managers  are  Roman  Catholics,  7.1-762  per  cent,  of  the  National  Schools  are  under  their 
management.  The  Established  Church  have  18-739  per  cent,  of  the  Patrons,  and  13-397 
per  cent,  of  the  schools.  TJie  Presbyterians  have  21-470  per  cent,  of  the  Patrons,  and 
only  12-932  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  The  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  have  2-941 
per  cent,  of  the  Patrons,  but  only  l-634  per  cent,  of  the  schools.  Only  17  schools 
forming  0‘272  per  cent,  of  the  whole  are  under  joint  management  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants. 

Of  the  vested  schools,  1,277,  or  80*416  per  cent,  are  under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
memt ; of  that  number,  90-681  per  cent,  are  managed  by  priests,  and  9-319  by  laymen. 
Under  Managers  of  the  Established  Church,  there  are  2C5  vested  schools,  or  12 ‘9 09  per 
cent. ; of  that  number,  14-634  are  under  the  management  of  clergymen,  and  85-366  per 
cent,  under  laymen.  The  number  of  vested  schools  under  Presbyterian  management 
is  83  or  5-226  per  cent,  of  the  whole;  of  that  number,  56-626  are  under  Presbyterian 
ministers,  and  43-374  under  laymen. 

Of  the  vested  schools  in  Ulster,  6 5 "7 7 7 per  cent.,  and  of  non-vestecl  37"560  are  under 
Roman  Catholic  management.  The  vested  schools  under  Established  Church  manage- 
ment form  14-888  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  non-vested  21-150  per  cent:  The 
vested  schools  under  Presbyterian  management  form  18  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  Pro- 
vince, and  the  non-vested  37-240.  Under  Dissenters  there  are  only  4 vested  schools  in 
formmg  0-SS8  of  whole,  and  72  non-vested,  or  3-748  per  cent. 

In  Munster,  91-143  per  cent,  of  the  vested  schools  are  under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment, and  90-890  of  the  non-vested;  6 '2  73  per  cent,  of  the  vested,  and  7*142  of  the  non- 
vested  schools  are  under  Established  Church  management.  The  Presbyterians  have  no 
vested  schools  in  Munster,  and  only  6 non-vested,  forming  0'621  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
of  that  class  ofschools  in  the  Province.  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  have  8 vested 
schools,  or,  1*476  per  cent.,  and  9 lion-vested,  or,  0-931  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  of 
each  class  in  the  Province. 

In  Leinster,  91-291  per  cent,  of  the  vested  schools,  and  90*177  of  the  non-vested  are 
under  Roman  Catholic  management;  8108  per  cent,  of  the  vested,  and  8 -5 12  of  the 
non-vested  schools  are  under  Established  Church  management.  The  Presbyterians  and 
Dissenters  have  no  vested  schools  in  Leinster.  The  former  have  8 non-vested,  or,  0"748 
per  cent.,  and  the  latter  5,  or,  0-467  per  cent,  of  all  the  schools  of  that  class  in  the 
Province. 
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Established  Church,  Presbyterian  and  other  Denominational  Management;  the  Number  of  both  classes  under  Joint 
under  Lav  Management.  resneof.ivoW  fn  ^ .n  *1..  _ , . , ' uuel  domi 


Other  Management. 

Joint  Manage- 
ment, Roman 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Number 

Total 

Total 

Protestant. 

Number 

N umbei 

Schools 

Schools 

Vested 

Schools 

Clerical. 

i.r. 

Clerical. 

to. 

Vested 

Non- 

Vested 

Vested 

Schools. 

of 

Schools. 

Clerical 

Manage- 

Manage- 

IRELAND. 

- 

13 

59 

IT70 

30 

- 

" 

_ 

_ 

5,040 

/ Totals  of  the  different  kinds  under 
| Clerical  or  Lay  Management. 
JPer-ccntage  of  total  number  under  Clerical 
( Management. 

i ’098 

- 

2'535 

" 

" 

- 

- 

1,183 

JPcr-centage  of  total  number  under  Lay  Ma- 
( nagement. 

13 

8 

10 

7 

1,588 

4,652 

6,240 

- 

- 

/"Total  number  of  Vested  and  Non- 
) Vested  Schools  in  Ireland  under 

) each  kind  of  Denominational 

Management. 

o-8i8 

0-629 

0-150 

- 

- 

- 

- 

fPer-centnge  under  each  klud  of  Detiomiua- 
•<  tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
( Vested  Schools  in  Ireland. 

•*•913 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. - : 

- 

fPer-centage  under  each  kind  of  Denomina- 
•)  tional  Management  of  total  number  of 
(.  Non-Vested  Schools  in  Ireland. 

All  Others. 
102 

Joint  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant. 

17 

Total  number  of  Ordinary  National 
Schools. 

6,240 

( Total  number  of  Schools  under 
| Management  of  each  Denomiim- 
( tion. 

I'<>34 

0-272 

Per-centnge  of  total  number  of  Schools. 

In  Connaught,  6 9 ‘581  per  cent,  of  the  vested  schools,  and  88'37S  per  cent,  of  the  non- 
vested  schools  are  under  Roman  Catholic  management;  29-277  of  the  vested,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  the  non-vested  under  Established  Church  management.  The  Presbyterians  have 
2 vested  schools,  or,  0‘760  per  cent.,  and  11  non-vested,  or,  1-4S6  per  cent.;  the  Dis- 
senters 1 vested,  and  1 non-vested  school,  in  the  Province. 


CHAPTER  III.— TEACHERS.  tkac**. 

i We  have  received  very  full  information  respecting  the  National  Teachers,  and  the 
Teachers  of  workhouse  schools ; but  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  Brothers  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  each  of  the  fifty-five  localities,  where  the  Christian  Brothers  have 
schools,  we  have  no  information  regarding  the  Teachers  of  other  primary  schools  in 
Ireland.  What  we  shall  say  of  Teachers  in  this  chapter  will,  therefore,  have  reference 
to  Teachers  in  National  schools  only. 

The  teaching  staff  of  National  schools  comprises  Principal  Teachers,  Assistant  Teachers,  National  school 
and  Monitors.  The  term  Teacher  is  always  restricted  to  the  first  two  categories  in  the  Teachers, 
reports  and  returns  of  the  Board,  and  in  this  sense  also  it  will  be  used  in  our  report. 

Section  I. — Number  and  Sex  of  Teachers.  Number  and 

The  total  number  of  Teachers  is  differently  given  in  almost  every  return.  It  is  Teachers, 
nowhere  stated  whether  this  difference  arises,  as  in  the  case  of  schools  it  obviously  does, 
from  the  queries  to  which  the  return  relates  not  having  been  answered  by  .all  the 
Teachers.  The  discrepancies  are,  however,  very  considerable.  It  is  a defect  in  the 
Board’s  Returns,  that  in  many  cases  the  number  of  places  from  which  answers 
have  or  have  not  been  given  is  not  stated.  According  to  the  return  under  Sec. 
xii.,  paragraph  13, 1 the  number  of  Teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Board  in  1867,  is 
10,186.  The  returns  regarding  the  religious  denominations  account  for  only  8,306 
teachers;  those  regarding  age  and  service,  8,167;  those  giving  the  number  married 
and  single,  8,014.  If  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  10,186 
is  manifestly  incorrect,  and  probably  includes,  like  the  “ number  on  rolls  ” of  National 
schools,  not  only  all  the  Teachers  who  at  any  given  time  were  actually  engaged  in 
teaching,  a number  which  depends  on  the  schools  in  operation  at  the  time,  but  also  all 
who  may  have  been  on  the  register  of  Teachers  in  the  receipt  of  salary  during  the  year, 

1 Board’s  Returns,  p.  361. 
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Teachers. 
Number  and 


Returns. 


and  also  the  workmiatresses.  We  shall  see  presently  that  in  1867  the  number  of  vacancies 
iu  the  teaching  staff  amounted  to  1,332,  so  that  if  this  be  the  explanation  of  the  10,186 
Teachers  in  the  return  (Sec.  xii.,  paragraph  13),  it  should  be  reduced  first  by  627 
Teachers  who  merely  removed  from  one  school  to  another,  and  whose  names  may 
have  been  counted  twice,  and  secondly  by  705,  the  real  number  of  vacancies  which 
occurred.  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  exaggeration  of  the  number  of 
Teachers,  we  shall  base  our  statistical  summaries  on  the  lower  numbers  of  the  special 
returns  which  were  made  upon  information  directly  received  from  the  Teachers  in 
answer  to  our  queries,  and  which  must  therefore  more  nearly  represent  the  number  of 
persons  actually  engaged  in  teaching  at  any  given  time  than  numbers  loosely  compiled 
from  registers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Teachers,  distinguishing  principals  and 
assistants,  and  male  and  female  teachers  : — 


Provinces. 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

Male 

Teachers. 

Female 

Teachers. 

Grand 

Total. 

Ulster,  .... 

Per-centnge,  . 

2 292 
7 6 '400 

708 

23-600 

1,877 

62-566 

1,123 

37'433 

3,000 

Munster, 

Per-centnge,  . 

1,496 

64-261 

832 

3S738 

1,253 

53‘823 

1,075 

46-176 

2,328 

Leinster, 

Per-centnge,  . 

1,378 

78-878 

369 

31*121 

864 

49'456 

883 

5°'543 

1,747 

Connaught, 
Per-centage,  . 

982 

79772 

249 

20-227 

714 

58-001 

517 

41-999 

1,231 

Total, 

6,148 

2,158 

4,708 

3,598 

8,306 

Per-centnge,  . 

74-018 

25-981 

56-681 

43'3I8 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  about  74  per  cent,  of  the  Teachers  are  principal,  and 
nearly  26  per  cent.  Assistant  Teachers  ; and  that  female  Teachers  form  only  43 ’318  per 
cent,  of  the  whole. 

Both  absolutely  and  relatively  the  number  of  Assistant  Teachers  is  higher  in  Munster 
where  the  schools  are  largest,  than  in  the  other  provinces.  In  Leinster,  the  male  and 
female  Teachers  are  nearly  equal.  In  Munster,  the  proportions  are  53'823  males,  to 
46176  females.  In  Ulster,  where  there  is  less  objection  to  the  combination  of  the  sexes 
in  one  school  under  a master,  the  female  Teachers  form  only  37-443  per  cent,  of  the 
Teachers  in  the  province. 


Married  ami  Section  II. — Number  op  Married  and  Single  Teachers,  of  Ordinary  Schools. 
Teachers.  _ The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Teachers  of  each  sex  who  are  married  and 
single  : — 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Teacher’s,  distinguishing  Male  and  Female,  and  Principals  and  Assistants,  who  were  Mamed 
and  Single  in  1867. — {Compiled  from  Hoard's  Returns.) 


Proves  ces. 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

I Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Married. 

Single. 

Total. 

Married. 

Single. 

Total 

Married. 

Single. 

Total. 

Married. 

Single. 

Total 

Ulster,  . 

741 

883 

1,624 

150 

364 

514 

6 

122 

128 

97 

485 

582 

Per-centage, 

45-628 

54-37I 

29-182 

70-817 

- 

4-687 

95-3I2 

- 

16-666 

83333 

" 

Leinster, . 

363 

394 

757 

167 

389 

556 

5 

95 

100 

39 

233 

272 

Per-centage, 

47-952 

52-047 

30"°35 

64-964 

- 

5-° 

95‘° 

- 

14-338 

85-661 

" 

Munster, 

511 

412 

923 

216 

302 

518 

8 

313 

321 

58 

451 

509 

Per-centage, 

55'  36* 

44-637 

~ 

4x698 

s8-3»i 

- 

2-492 

97-5°7 

- 

n-394 

88-605 

" 

Connaught, 

• 287 

365 

652 

104 

208 

312 

2 

53 

55 

32 

159 

191 

Per-centage, 

44'°  1 8 

55981 

33-334 

66-666 

- 

3-636 

96-363 

“ 

16-753 

83-246 

Total,  . 

1,902 

2,054 

3,956 

637 

1,263 

1,900 

21 

583 

604 

226 

1,328 

1,554 

Per-centage, 

48-078 

51-921 

- 

33-526 

66-473 

- 

3-478 

96-523 

- 

I4-543 

85-456 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  48  per  cent,  of  the  principal  male  Teachers,  and  33 '5  Teachers. 
per  cent,  of  the  principal  female  Teachers  are  married.  Of  the  male  assistants  3‘476,  ii„r^dlnJ 
and  of  the  female  assistants  14 ‘5 43  per  cent,  are  married.  The  number  of  married  Shole- 
principal  Teachers,  both  male  and  female,  is  higher  in  Munster  than  in  any  of  the  other 
provinces,  while  as  regards  assistants,  it  stands  in  this  respect  lowest. 


Section  III. — Residences  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools.  Residences  of 

Teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  male  Teachers  who  are  householders  and 
lodgers,  the  number  of  schools  that  have  Free  Residences  attached  to  them,  and  the 
distances  at  which  the  Teachers  reside  from  their  schools  : — 


Table  showing  the  Distance  at  which  the  Teachers  reside  from  their  Sehool,  the  Number  of  Male  Teachers,  distinguishing 
Principals  and  Assistants,  who  are  Householders  and  Lodgers,  and  the  Number  of  Schools  having  free  Residences 
attached  to  them.  ( Compiled  from.  Board's  Returns.) 


Principals  and  Assistants  whose  Residences  are 

Principals  (Hales)  who  are 

Assistants  (Male)  who  are 

Provinces. 

Less  than 

One  mile 
less  than 

Two 

miles  and 
three. 

Three 

miles 

Total. 

House- 

holders. 

Lodgers. 

Total. 

House- 

holders. 

Lodgers. 

Total. 

of  Schools 
that  have 

residences. 

Ulster,  . 
Pcr-centage, 

2,027 

67-119 

526 

17-417 

272 

9006 

195 

6-456 

3,020 

951 

55-8io 

753 
, 44-19° 

1,704 

8 

7-476 

99 

92-524 

107 

459 

Leinster, . 
IVr-centage, 

1,261 

74-659 

203 

I2'Ol8 

136 

8-052 

S9 

5-269 

1,689 

420 

56-000 

330 

44-000 

750 

6 

8-ooo 

69 

75 

457 

Munster, 

Per-ceutage, 

1,509 

64-432 

348 

14-859 

235 

10-034 

250 

10-674 

2,342 

545 

57-188 

408 

42-812 

953 

16 

5-694 

265 

94-306 

281 

300 

Connaught, 

Per-centage, 

859 

68-885 

168 

I3-472 

135 

10825 

85 

6-8i6 

1,247 

354 

54-036 

301 

45-954 

655 

3 

3-921 

48 

94-118 

51 

214 

Total,  . 

5,656 

1,245 

778 

619 

S,298 

2,270 

1,792 

4,062 

33 

481 

514 

1,430 

rcr-centage,  . 

68-161 

15003 

9-375 

7‘459 

- 

5S'883 

44-1 16 

6-420 

93-580 

- 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  nearly  56  per  cent,  of  the  male  principal  Teachers  are 
householders,  and  that  out  of  the  ordinary  schools,  there  are  1,430  that  have  Free  Resi- 
dences. The  great  majority  of  the  male  assistants  are  lodgers.  Complaints  have  been 
made  of  the  great  difficulty  which  Teachers  experience  of  getting  suitable  houses  or 
lodgings  near  their  schools.  From  the  preceding  table  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  so 
large  a proportion  as  68  per  cent,  are  able  to  live  within  one  mile  of  their  schools,  and 
that  only  about  17  per  cent,  live  more  than  two  miles  from  them.  The  table  cannot, 
of  course,  give  any  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  houses  or  lodgings,  but 
it  may  be  presumed  from  the  general  character  of  the  cottages  throughout  the 
country,  that  they  are  not  such  as  it  would  be  desirable  a Teacher  should  live  in.  The 
information  respecting  the  distances  at  which  Teachers  reside  from  their  schools  includes, 
as  will  be  seen,  female  Teachers  also. 


Section  IV. — Age  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools.  Agaof 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Board’s  Returns,  contain  a summary  of  the  leachcrs- 
information  received  in  answer  to  our  queries  as  to  the  age  of  Teachers.  The  ages  are 
classified  into  nine  categories,  and  the  Teachers  are  distinguished  into  trained,  untrained, 
and  probationers.  The  trained  and  untrained  Teachers  are  also  classified  according 
to  their  class  and  grade,  so  that  these  tables  afford  a considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation, not  only  on  the  age  of  the  Teachers  generally,  but  also  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  Teachers  of  each  category  or  grade  of  age. 

There  are  three  Classes — first,  second,  and  third.  The  first  Class  is  divided  into  three 
divisions  ; the  second  and  third  each  into  two  divisions.  The  uuclassed  Teachers  are 
called  Probationers. 


[Table. 
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Teachers. 


Trained  Teachers. 


Male  Teachers. 


Classes  arc  Grades. 

Under 

18 

20 

25 

30 

40 

50 

70 

Total 

Male 

tinrlnc 

above. 

Teachers 

>t.ns. 

20. 

25. 

iO. 

50. 

CO. 

70. 

of  each 
Class. 

First  Class. 

First  .Division,  .... 

- 

- 

1 

28 

3G 

16 

1 

- 

82 

Second  Division,  1 Principals,  . 

’ ) Assistants,  . 

_ 

- 

1 

12 

42 

51 

23 

5 

“ 

134 

Third  Division,  . | Frincipals,  . 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

“ 

G 

30 

87 

1 

61 

42 

11 

2 

239 

1 

Second  Class. 

First  Division,  • 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

2 

46 

3 

118 

5 

202 

98 

38 

12 

: 

516 

8 

Second  Division,  ! 

- 

2 

3 

74 

10 

113 

4 

151 

113 

55 

1 

11 

- 

519 

IS 

Third  Class. 

First  Division,  .{“l”'5'  ■ 
’ l Assistants,  . 

- 

- 

72 

134 

27S 

136 

4S 

9 

- 

677 

- 

1 

11 

10 

5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

29 

Second  Division,  { principals,  . 

’ l Assistants,  . 

: 

*2 

1 

G 

6 

18 

34 

2 

36 

13 

1 

- 

111 

9 

Probationers,  • 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

- 

1 

2 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

I 

7 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  | 
each  age,  . . . J 

- 

12 

237 

445 

833 

532 

238 

50 

2 

2,350 

Per-centage  of  total  Trained  Male ) 
Teachers  of  each  grade  of  ago,  j" 

- 

0-510 

io-oS5 

18936 

35-446 

22-638 

10-127 

2-127 

0-085 

- 

Female 

Teachers. 

Classes  and  Grades. 

Under 

18 

ycari. 

18 

under 

20. 

20 

25 

and 

under 

30. 

»SL 

under 

60. 

50 

under 

00. 

CO 

under 

7U. 

i! 

Total 

Female 

Teachers 

cacliClass 

Total 
Teachers 
of  each 
Sex. 

First  Class. 

First  Division,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

3 

21 

14 

3 

_ 

_ 

41 

123 

Second  Division,  • 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

_ 

_ 

5 

13 

1 

48 

15 

4 

- 

85 

1 

219 

1 

Third  Division,  f Dziocipals,  . 

1 Assistants,  . 

~ 

_ 

17 

3 

32 

1 

45 

2 

24 

1 

1 

: 

120 

6 

359 

Second  Class. 

Filet  Division,  ./Wndpals,  . 

( Assistants,  . 

_ 

1 

2 

45 

12 

55 

4 

78 

3 

24 

1 

- 

- 

205 

22 

721 

30 

Second  Division,  / Principals,  . 

’ l Assistants,  . 

- 

4 

48 

28 

66 

13 

81 

3 

19 

3 

5 

- 

" 

223 

47 

742 

65 

Third  Class. 

Find  Division,  ' 

l Assistants,  . 

_ 

7 

3 

42 

22 

45 

13 

61 

11 

21 

1 

_s 

- 

- 

178 

50 

855 

79 

Second  Division,  { Erincipals,  . 

( Assistants,  . 

~ 

4 

4 

7 

7 

8 

5 

12 

3 

5 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

38 

21 

149 

30 

Probationers,  ■ 

l Assistants,  . 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

_ 

1 

4 

8 

4 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  ) 
each  age,  . . . J 

- 

26 

237 

260 

369 

128 

21 

1 

- 

1,042 

3,392 

Per-centage  of  total  Trained  Female") 
Teachers  of  each  grade  of  age,  I 

- 

2-495 

22-744 

24-952 

35-412 

12-284 

2-015 

- 

- 

- 
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Male  Teachers. 

Classes  and  Grades. 

Ul8°r 

years. 

18d 

SO." 

20 

and 

30. 

30 

and 

40 

and 

under 

£0. 

so 

and 

GO 

under 

70 

and 

Total 
Male 
Teachers 
of  each 

First  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals, 
Third  Division,  Principals, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

3 

Second  Class. 

First  Division,  • 

’ |_  Assistants,  . 

- 

1 

18 

29 

1 

11 

7 

12 

8 

- 

86 

1 

Secmd  Division,  ’ 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

1 

41 

2 

32 

2 

9 

1 

8 

17 

18 

3 

129 

5 

Third  Class. 

First  Division,  • 

( Assistants,  . 

3 

29 

'41 

301 

138 

190 

20 

91 

9 

44 

1 

59 

25 

3 

742 

212 

Second  Division,  j Frincipftls,  . 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

'a 

36 

27 

171 

66 

89 

12 

61 

2 

46 

1 

41 

2 

20 

2 

1 

1 

465 

115 

Pi'obationow,  . / • 

( Assistants,  . 

15 

23 

115 

97 

153 

77 

36 

20 

3 

14 

1 

6 

2 

1 

- 

301 

207 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  1 
each  age,  . . . j 

43 

347 

968 

416 

207 

122 

139 

77 

8 

2,327 

Per-centage  of  total  Untrained  Teachers) 
of  each  grade  of  age,  . . 

1-847 

14-911 

41 -59s 

17877 

8-895 

5'242 

5973 

3-308 

0-343 

- 

Female  Teachers 

Total 

Classes  and  Grades. 

Under 

IS 

years. 

is 

uuder 

20. 

20 

under 

20. 

30.°' 

URhr 

40 

mid 

under 

GO. 

GO 

nud 

under 

70. 

above. 

Total 
Female 
Teachers 
of  each 
Class. 

Number 

Teachers 

Class. 

First  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals, 

1 

Third  Division,  Principals, 

~ 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

7 

Second  Class. 

First  Division.  . / • 

- 

1 

53 

36 

11 

10 

2 

1 

114 

200 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

1 

10 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

13 

14 

Second  Division.  / Trincipala,  . 

1 

19 

48 

36 

13 

7 

3 

127 

256 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

3 

2S 

9 

1 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

42 

47 

Third  Class. 

First  Division,  ■ 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

3 

40 

206 

94 

41 

10 

6 

400 

1,142 

9 

102 

236 

68 

13 

2 

- 

- 

- 

430 

642 

Second  Division.  • 

3 

20 

109 

71 

32 

11 

7 

1 

254 

719 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

6 

51 

153 

46 

16 

6 

- 

1 

- 

279 

394 

Erobstioners,  . / • 

1 Assistants,  . 

10 

44 

66 

7 

5 

6 

138 

499 

80 

212 

209 

64 

56 

19 

6 

1 

- 

647 

854 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of) 
each  age,  . . . j 

113 

493 

1,119 

434 

190 

71 

24 

4 

- 

2,448 

4,773 

Per-centage  of  total  Untrained  Teachers) 
of  each  grade  of  age,  . . j 

4-616 

20-138 

45'7io 

17-728 

7-761 

2-900 

0-980 

0-163 

- 

- 

- 

212 


Thackers. 


Teachers. 
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Tkachbus.  From  the  foregoing  tables  it  appears  that  while  only  10-595  per  cent,  of  the  trained 
Age  of  male  Teachers  are  under  25  years  of  age,  25 '699  per  cent,  of  the  trained  female  Teachers 

Teachers.  are  under  that  age.  Again,  while  34-977  per  cent,  of  the  trained  male  Teachers  are  40 

years  of  age  and  upwards,  only  14-299  female  Teachers  are  above  that  limit.  And 
again,  while  12-339  of  the  trained  male  Teachers  are  above  50  years  of  age,  only  2-015 
of  the  trained  female  Teachers  are  in  the  same  category. 

Of  the  untrained  male  Teachers,  5S"35G  per  cent,  are  under  25  years  of  age,  and  of 
the  untrained  female  Teachers,  70*464  per  cent.  Again,  14'SGG  of  the  male  and  only 
4'043  per  cent,  of  the  female  untrained  Teachers  are  of  or  above  40  years  of  age.  And 
again,  while  9-624  per  cent,  of  male  untrained  Teachers  are  50  yeai-s  of  age  or  more 
only  1-143  per  cent,  of  untrained  female  Teachers  are  in  that  category.  If  we  put  the 
preceding  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a table,  it  will  enable  us  to  contrast  the  trained 
and  untrained  Teachers  of  both  sexes. 


Trained  Teachers,  . 
Untrained  Teachers, 


Under  25  years  of  age. 


Males.  Females. 

. 10-595  25-699 

. 58-356  70-464 


Above  40  years  of  age. 
Males.  Females. 

34-977  14-299 

14-866  4-043 


Above  50  years  of  ago. 
Males.  Females. 

12-339  2-015 

9-624  1-143 


Section  V. — Classification  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools. 

Classification  The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  male  and  female  trained  and  untrained 
of  Teachers.  Teachers  belonging  to  each  class,  and  each  division  of  each  class. 


Class  a>-d  Division. 

Trained  Teachers. 

Untrained  Teachers. 

Total 
number  of 
Teachers 
of  cacli  class 

Per-centago 
of  each 
class  and 
division. 

Male. 

Percent 

Female. 
Per  cent. 

Total. 
Per  cent. 

Male. 
Per  cent. 

Female. 
Per  cent. 

Total. 
Vet  cent. 

First  Class. 

First  Division,  . 

3-489 

3-934 

3-626 

- 

_ 

_ 

123 

1-006 

Second  Division,  . 

5-704  | 

8-253 

6-485 

0-042 

_ 

0-020 

0.9.1 

2-706 

Third  Division,  . 

10-212 

12-092 

10-790 

0-128 

0163 

0-146 

373 

4-567 

Second  Class. 

First  Division, 

22-297 

21-785 

22-140 

3-738 

5-187 

4-481 

965 

11-815 

Second  Division,  . 

•22-851 

25-911 

23-791 

5-758 

9-903 

6-345 

1,110 

13-591 

Third  Class. 

First  Division, 

30042 

22-390 

27-535 

40-997 

33-905 

37-361 

2,718 

33-280 

Second  Division,  . 

5-106 

5-662 

5-277 

24-495 

21-772 

23-30S 

1,292 

15-819 

Probationers, 

0-297 

0-497 

0-353 

24-409 

32-067 

28-335 

1,365 

16-713 

Total, 

8,167 

It  thus  appears  that  only  8"779  per  cent,  of  all  Teachers  are  in  the  first  class  and  25*406 
per  cent,  in  the  second  class,  while  nearly  two-thirds  belong  to  the  third  class  or  are  mere 
probationers.  Practically  all  first-class  Teachers  have  been  trained ; so  that  if  we 
compare  the  two  classes  of  trained  and  untrained,  the  position  of  a large  number  of 
Teachers,  as  to  classification,  is  even  still  more  unfavourable ; for  while  somewhat  less 
than  one-fourth  (24-279  per  cent.)  of  the  3,392  trained  Teachers,  are  in  the  first  or 
second  class,  only  10'992  per  cent,  of  the  4,775  untrained  Teachers  are  above  the  third 
class. 


Section  VI. — Length  of  Service  of  Teachers  of  Ordinary  Schools. 

Length  of  ser-  The  following  tables  contain  a summary  of  the  information  obtained  in  answer  to  our 
Teachers.  queries  respecting  the  length  of  service  of  Teachers.  The  tables  are  constructed  in 
the  same  way  as  those  about  the  ages  of  Teachers,  the  periods  of  service  being  embraced 
under  the  following  eight  categories  : — Under  1 year  of  service,  1 to  3 years,  3 to  5 
years,  5 to  10,  10  to  15,  15  to  20,  20  to  30,  and  above  30  years. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Teachers,  of  each  Grade  of  each  Class,  classified  according  to  length  of  Service. 
I.  Trained  Teachers. 


Teachers. 

Isngth  of 
Service. 


Classes  and  Grades. 

under 

3. 

3 

and 

and 

under 

UJ5.e 

is 

and 

20. 

20 

under 

30. 

30 

and 

First  Class. 

Fii’st  Division,  .... 

1 

13 

20 

42 

6 

WdDiTimon,  ; 

- 

- 

2 

8 

19 

35 

56 

14 

Third  Division,  { 23%  ; 

- 

3 

3 

24 

45 

48 

80 

1 

36 

Second  Class. 

First  Division,  { ! 

2 

8 

28 

3 

104 

132 

3 

114 

113 

15 

Second  Division,  { ! 

6 

20 

3 

35 

6 

103 

7 

111 

1 

104 

115 

1 

25 

Third  Class. 

First  Division,  | 

: 

21 

3 

41 

10 

130 

10 

182 

- 161 
5 

130 

1 

12 

i Assistants,  . 

2 

1 

1 

3 

4 

2 

23 

2 

25 

22 

- 

33 

1 

1 

■n  , f Principals,  . 

Probationers,  j ^tSts,  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  each  1 
grade  of  service,  . . J 

12 

63 

135 

415 

531 

510 

574 

110 

Per-centage  of  total  Teachers  of  each  ) 
grade  of  service,  . . . J 

0-510 

2-68o 

5744 

1 7'659 

22-595 

21-702 

24-425 

4-680 

Female  Teacbers. 

Total 
Teachers 
of  both 

Classes  and 

Grades. 

and 

3. 

under 

S. 

s 

and 

under 

10. 

10 

and 

°T 

20 

and 

under 

30. 

30 

and 

Male 
Ceaehcra 
of  each 

Female 

Teachers 
of  each 

FrRST  Class. 

First  Division,  . 

- 

_ 

1 

1 

4 

17 

16 

2 

82 

41 

123 

Second  Division,  \ 

Principals,  . 
Assistants,  . 

- 

2 

2 

8 

1 

21 

24 

25 

3 

134 

85 

1 

219 

1 

Third  Division,  j 

Principals,  . 
Assistants,  . 

3 

1 

5 

1 

22 

2 

31 

1 

33 

25 

1 

1 

235 

1 

120 

6 

359 

7 

Second  Class. 

First  Division,  . j 

Principals,  . 
Assistants,  . 

3 

2 

9 

6 

16 

2 

43 

6 

59 

4 

46 

27 

1 

2 

516 

8 

205 

22 

721 

30 

Second  Division,  \ 

Principals,  . 
Assistants,  . 

3 

1 

10 

5 

18 

8 

54 

25 

55 

3 

51 

3 

29 

2 

3 

519 

18 

223 

47 

742 

65 

Third  Class. 

First  Division,  . • 

Principals,  . 
Assistants,  . 

5 

3 

14 

9 

13 

5 

41 

15 

33 

9 

45 

7 

25 

2 

2 

677 

29 

178 

50 

855 

79 

Second  Division,  • 

Principals,  . 
Assistants,  . 

3 

4 

10 

2 

5 

8 

2 

6 

6 

1 

9 

2 

1 

111 

9 

38 

21 

149 

30 

Probationers, 

Pi-incipaJs,  . 
Assistants,  . 

1 

1 

' - 

1 

1 

1 

“ 

- 

7 

1 

4 

8 

4 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  each  \ 
grade  of  service,  . . J 

21 

72 

79 

228 

217 

237 

164 

14 

2,350 

1,042 

3,392 

Per-centage  of  total  Teachers  of  each  ) 
grade  of  service,  . . . ) 

2-015 

6-909 

7'58o 

21-881 

20-825 

22-744 

15738 

i'343 

- 

- 

- 
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Teachers. 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Teachers,  of  each  Grade  of  each  Class,  classified  according  to  length  of 
Semce.  (Compiled- from  Board’s  Returns.) 

TT  Untrained  Teachers. 


Male  Teaclicrs. 


Classes  asd  Grades. 

VT 

under 

3. 

3 

and 

5. 

and 

# 

15 

and 

20 

and 

30 

and 

Total 

Male 

Teachers 

First  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Third  Division,  Principals, 

~ 

" 

~ 

“ 

~ 

3 

Second  Class. 

~ 

2 

9 

36 

1 

1G 

4 

15 

4 

86 

1 

Second  Division,  ; 

1 

11 

'i 

48 

11 

1 

11 

24 

9 

129 

5 

Third  Class. 

15 

123 

147 

260 

86 

55 

52 

4 

742 

9 

87 

53 

51 

9 

1 

- 

212 

,,  , tv-  • • f Principals,  . 

swd™,  . 

12 

8 

105 

51 

106 

28 

114 

22 

40 

1 

41 

42 

5 

1 

465 

115 

Mmtioners,  . j . 

169 

83 

142 

98 

• 25 
15 

13 

9 

5 

2 

4 

3 

- 

361 

207 

Total  of  each  grade  of  service, 

297 

619 

399 

557 

171 

119 

141 

24 

2,327 

rer-eentaj;e  of  total  Teachers  of  each  1 
grade  of  service,  . . . j 

12763 

26-600 

17-146 

23-936 

7‘34S 

5'ri3 

6-059 

1-031 

Teachers 

Under 

ami 

and 

and 

and 

no 

_Total 

each  grade 

under 

3. 

under 

10. 

15. 

20. 

30. 

above. 

Teachers. 

of  each 
Class. 

First  Class. 

Second  Division,  Principals, 
Thix-d  Division,  Principals, 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

7 

Second  Class. 

First  Division,  .{£“££  ; 

2 

5 

18 

3 

51 

10 

22 

- 

6 

9 

1 

114 

13 

200 
- 14 

~ , ■,  xMyiainrv  / Principals,  . 

1 

10 

19 

43 

34 

10 

6 

4 

127 

256 

’ \ Assistants,  . 

2 

7 

11 

20 

1 

1 

~ 

“ 

42 

47 

Third  Class. 

**»*>-..  {££££  : 

24 

83 

77 

137 

54 

16 

9 

_ 

400 

1,142 

41 

137 

113 

113 

17 

6 

3 

- 

430 

Serand  Division  ] fiinoipais,  . 

14 

54 

40 

89 

22 

24 

9 

2 

254 

719 

’ ( Assistants,  . 

20 

86 

76 

69 

19 

5 

4 

-• 

279 

lYolationers,  ! 

62 

49 

16 

5 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

138 

499 

206 

211 

94 

87 

30 

9 

9 

1 

647 

Total  of  each  grade  of  service, 

372 

642 

467 

625 

204 

79 

51 

8 

2,448 

4,775 

Per-centage  of  total  Teachers  of  each  ) 
grade  of  service,  . . . ( 

I5'19^ 

26-225 

19-076 

z5'53° 

8-333 

3-227 

2-083 

0-326 

- 

•- 
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The  principal  results  in  the  foregoing  tables  may  be  still  further  summarized  in  the 
following  table : — 

Trained  Teachers.  Untrained  Teachers. 


Tka<  ri  i:?. 
>f 


Under  5 year’s  service, 

5 to  10  „ 

10  to  20 

More  than  20  year’s  service, 


8-934  10-504 

17-059  21-881 

44-297  43-5G9 

29-105  17-081 


Hale.  Female. 

50-509  GO-497 

23-930  25-530 

12-401  11-560 

7-090  2-409 


It  is  quite  evident  from  this  table  that  the  changing  clement  in  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  National  schools  exists  chiefly  among  those  who  take  up  the  occupation  of  teaching 
upon  trial  and  find  that  it  is  not  suited  to  their  taste,  or  whom  the  Managers  and 
Inspectors  do  not  consider  qualified. 


Section  VII. — -Vacancies  in  Teaching  Staff.  vacancies  in 

The  natural  result  of  poor  pay  and  consequent  discontent  has  been  that  many  Teachers  TcfU:llinsStaff- 
leave  the  National  Schools  for  other  pursuits,  or  emigrate.  We  were  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  this  loss,  and  also  of  that  arising  from  death,  sickness,  and  old  age.  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  influence  of  accidental  causes,  our  queries  under  this  head  embraced  five 
years.  The  following  table  contains  a summary  of  the  results  of  the  inquiry  for  each  of 
the  five  years,  ending  with  1SG7.  In  this  table  the  number  of  vacancies  arising  from  the 
death  or  retirement  of  trained  and  untrained  Teachers  is  distinguished.  The  table  also 
gives  the  per-centage  which  the  vacancies  due  to  each  cause  form  of  the  whole  for  each  year. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Vacancies  whic-li  took  place  in  the  Teaching  Staff  of  the  National  Schools 
during  each  of  the  five  yeai-s  from  1SG3  to  1807  inclusive,  classified  according  to  the  causes  which  produced 
them ; and  also  the  number  caused  by  Trained  and  Untrained  Teachers. 


" 

1SG3. 

IBM. 

18GB. 

Number 

of 

Vacancies. 

Trained 

Teachers 

caused  l>> 

trained 

Teachers. 

Number 

Vacancies. 

Number 

Trained 

Teachers 

Number 
caused  by 

/rained 

Teachers. 

Number 

of 

Vacancies. 

caused 

Trained 

Teachers. 

Number 
caused  by 

Teachers. 

Death,  . . . . . 

51 

18 

33 

55 

21 

34 

42 

22 

20 

Pcr-eontagc  of  total  vacancies, 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

3268 

_ 

_ 

Old  age,  ..... 

8 

2 

0 

8 

3 

5 

20 

7 

13 

Pcr-ccntage  of  total  vacancies, 

- 

- 

0-687 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sickness,  ..... 

34 

13 

21 

43 

16 

27 

60 

24 

36 

Pcr-oentnge  of  total  vacancies, 

2 -941 

- 

- 

3 '694 

- 

4-669 

- 

- 

Removal  from  one  school  to 

another,  .... 

593 

219 

374 

591 

190 

401 

626 

22S 

39S 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

5 1 '297 

- 

- 

50773 

- 

- 

4S716 

- 

- 

Resignation  to  follow  other  pur- 

suits,  ..... 

233 

00 

167 

242 

51 

191 

2S7 

72 

215 

Per-ccntagc  of  total  vacancies, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Emigration,  .... 

77 

22 

55 

93 

24 

69 

119 

32 

87 

I’er-eeutnge  of  total  vacancies, 

6-66o 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

9-260 

— 

_ 

Dismissal,  .... 

160 

17 

143 

132 

22 

110 

131 

25 

106 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

i3'S4o 

- 

11-340 

- 

- 

10-194 

- 

Total  vacancies  in  each  year, 

1,156 

357 

799 

1,164 

327 

837 

1,285 

410 

875 

18G6. 

18G7. 

Total 

nFiro  Years. 

Cause  o*  Vacancy. 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Number 

a-  °f 

r bI 

v 0f  • 

7 J 

In- 

Num.er 

caused  by 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Vacancies. 

Teachers. 

trained 

Teachers. 

Death,  ..... 

52 

14 

3S 

49 

12 

37 

249 

87 

162 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Old  age, 

12 

4 

S 

21 

10 

11 

69 

26 

43 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Sickness,  ..... 

26 

31 

88 

39 

49 

282 

118 

164 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

_ 

_ 

6-6o6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Removal  from  one  school  to 

another,  .... 

648 

263 

3S5 

627 

225 

402 

3,085 

1,125 

1,960 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

48-286 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Resignation  to  follow  other  pur- 

suits, 

330 

87 

243 

358 

78 

280 

1,450 

254 

1,096 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

_ 

_ 

26-876 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Emigration,  ... 

113 

26 

87 

85 

26 

59 

487 

130 

357 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

8-420 

_ 

_ 

60S  1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Dismissal,  . . 

130 

22 

108 

104 

12 

92 

657 

98 

559 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies, 

9-687 

" 

- 

7-807 

- 

" 

- 

- 

Total  vacancies  in  each  year, 

1,342 

442 

900 

1,332 

402 

930 

6,279 

1,938 

4,341 
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Teachkks.  If  we  classify  the  causes  of  the  annual  vacancies  as  given  in  this  table  into  foui'  cate- 
Vacands  in  goi’ies ; 1,  normal  physical  causes — death,  old  age,  and  sickness  ; 2,  moral  and  disciplinary 
Teaching  Staff.  causes ; 3,  ini°'ration  from  one  school  to  another ; and  4,  other  causes  emigration, 
giving  up  the°office  of  teacher,  &c.,  we  may  represent  the  proportionate  number  of 
vacancies  due  to  each  class  of  causes  in  the  following  table  : 


1.  Physical  causes,  .... 

2.  Moral  and  disciplinary, 

3.  Migration  from  one  school  to  another, 

4.  Other  causes — e.g.,  emigration,  &c. 


16C3. 

8-044 

13-840 

51-297 

26-815 


16G4. 

9-106 

11-340 

50-773 

28-781 


1865. 

9-493 

10-194 

4S-716 

31-594 


I860. 

9-015 
9 687 
48-286 
33-010 


1867. 

11-860 

7-807 

47-072 

33-257 


The  physical  causes  of  vacancies  increased  from  1S63  to  1867,  while  the  moral  and 
disciplinary  causes — that  is  dismissals  for  incompetence,  breach  of  rules,  and  misconduct, 
diminished  during  the  same  period  in  a satisfactory  way.  The  other  causes  also 
increased  until  in  1866  and  1867  the  vacancies  caused  by  teachers  giving  up  schools  to 
enter  upon  other  pursuits,  or  to  emigrate,  reached  about  one-thii‘d  of  the  total  number. 
The  untrained  Teachers,  who  include  nearly  all  the  probationers,  the  worst  paid  and 
most  unskilled  Teachers,  contribute  proportionately  more  to  the  vacancies  under  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  heads  than  the  trained  Teachers.  The  following  table  shows 
the  proportion  of  vacancies  due  to  each  cause  arising  from  trained  and  untrained 
Teachers : — 

Pcr-centap-e  of  vacancies  under  each  head 
daring  five  years  caused  by: 


Trained  Teachers.  Untrained  Teachers. 

I.  Physical  causes, 38-500  61-500 

II.  Moral  and  disciplinary,  . . . . 14-916  85-084 

III.  Migration  from  school  to  school,  . . . 36-534  63-534 

IY.  Other  causes, 24-987  75-013 


Proportion  of  The  trained  Teachers,  according  to  the  Board’s  Returns  of  Ages  and  Length  of  Service, 
Trained  and  form  41 '533  per  cent.,  and  the  untrained  Teachers  5S‘467  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
in  National  schools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  proportion  of  vacancies  due  to 
natural  causes,  death,  old  age,  and  sickness,  is  not  vex-y  different  from  that  of  the  total 
number  of  each  category  of  Teachers.  The  propoi-tiou  of  those  due  to  migration  is  also 
not  very  different  from  that  of  trained  and  untrained  Teachers ; hut  in  the  case  of  the 
second  category,  or  those  due  to  dismissals,  and  the  fourth,  or  those  due  to  resignations 
to  follow  other  pursuits  or  to  emigrate,  the  proportion  of  vacancies  due  to  the  untrained 
Teachei-s  greatly  exceeds  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  categories  of  Teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per-centage  which  the  vacancies  due  to  each  category 
of  Teachers  under  each  class  of  causes  form  of  the  whole  vacancies  which  occurred  during 
five  years : — 


Per-ccntage  of  total  vacancies  in  five  years 
caused  by : 


Trained  Teachers. 

Untrained  Teachers. 

I.  Physical  causes,  .... 

3-678 

5-876 

II.  Moral  and  disciplinary, 

1-560 

8-902 

III.  Migration  from  school  to  school,  . 

17-916 

31-215 

IV.  Other  causes,  .... 

7-708 

23-140 

Total,  . 

30-862 

69T33 

As  migration  from  school  to  school  does  not  produce  a permanent  loss  of  Teachers,  we 
should  deduct  the  number  of  temporary  vacancies  due  to  this  cause  from  the  total 
number,  in  order  to  get  the  net  annual  loss  of  Teachers.  The  following  table  gives  the 
net  loss  for  each  of  the  five  years  ending  1867  : — 


1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 
1867, 


Net  annual  loss 
of  Teachers. 


563' 

573 

659 

694 

705 


-Average  of  five  years,  638-8. 


Proportion  of  If  we  take  the  total  number  of  National  Teachers  in  Ireland  for  1867  at  8,167,  as  given 
' *'  in  the  Returns  regarding  Age  and  Length  of  Service,  the  net  loss  of  Teachers  for  that 
year  amounted  to  S‘632  per  cent. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  Teachers  who  caused  the 
vacancies ; it  also  gives  the  number  of  those  who  got  retiring  allowance  : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Vacancies  which  occurred  in  the  Teaching  Staff  during  each  of  the  five 
years  from  1863  to  1867  inclusive,  classified  according  to  Causes,  the  Number  of  Teachers  who  got  Retiring 
Allowances,  and  the  Average  Period  of  Service  of  those  Teachers  who  left  classified. — (From  Board's 
Returns) : — 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Causes  of  Vacancy. 

Number 

Number 
who  got 

A'ofSo 

Sr* 

Number 

Number 
who  got 

‘3 

Number 

Number 

ATorag 
of  So 

£"* 

Vacancies. 

Allow- 

Years. 

Months. 

Vacanoies. 

Years. 

Months. 

Vacancies. 

Years. 

Months. 

51 

g 

6- 

55 

10 

06 

42 

*10 

O-fl 

8 

8 

22 

2- 

8 

6 

22 

3-2 

20 

17 

23 

0-11 

Sickness  or  infirmity, 
Removal  from  one  school 

34 

16 

14 

6- 

43 

22 

12 

7- 

60 

36 

15 

0-9 

to  another, 

Resignation  to  follow 

593 

“ 

5 

0-7 

591 

~ 

6 

10- 

626 

6 

“ 

other  pursuits,  . 

233 

- 

5 

1- 

242 

— 

4 

3- 

287 

- 

4 

10- 

Emigmtion,  . 

77 

- 

4 

7- 

93 

6 

- 

119 

- 

5 

2- 

Dismissal, 

160 

" 

10- 

132 

1 

6 

0-8 

131 

4 

3- 

Total  in  each  year,  . 

1,156 

24 

- 

- 

1,164 

29 

- 

1,285 

53 

_ 

- 

1866. 

,«7. 

Causes  or  Vacancy. 

Number 

Number  1 
who  got  | 

of  Sc 

Number 

Number 
who  got 

Average  Period 
of  Service. 

Number  who 
received 
Retiring 

Vacancies. 

anooW‘ 

Years. 

Months. 

Allow-  | 

Years.  ! 

Months.  | 

52 

11 

5-9 

49 

11 

8-1 

_ 

12 

12 

24 

8-3 

21 

19 

! 24 

9-9 

- 

.Sickness  or  infirmity,  . 
Removal  from  one  school 

57 

29 

15 

3-7 

S8 

45 

16 

0-4 

to  another, 

Resignation  to  follow 

648 

6 

3- 

627 

5 

9-1 

' 

other  piu-suits,  . 

330 

- 

4 

G-3 

5 

4-6 

- 

Emigration,  . 

113 

- 

5 

8-G 

85 

- | 

- 

Dismissal, 

130 

- 

4 

4 

4-5 

“ 

Total  in  each  year,  . 

1,342 

41 

" ! 

1,332 

65 

1 

- 

If  we  calculate  the  proportion  of  Teachers  who  received  retiring  allowance  upon  the 
basis'  of  the  net  number  of  Teachers  who  annually  leave  the  schools,  we  get  the  following 
results: — 


No.  of  Teachers  No.  receiving 

leaving  schools.  superannuation. 


Per-centsge. 


1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 


563 

24 

4-262 

573  . 

29 

5-061 

659 

53 

8-042 

694 

41 

5-907 

1S67, 


705  65  9-219 


Although  little  importance  can  be  attached  to  averages  in  the  case  of  duration  of 
service  in  so  heterogeneous  a body  as  the  National  school  Teachers,  it  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  table  that  the  duration  of  service  of  the  Teachers  who  die  is  comparatively 
- short ; that  those  who  are  incapacitated  by  illness  from  teaching  a school  do  not  serve 
more  than  from  about  14  to  16  years;  those  who  are  dismissed  from  4 ‘25  to  6 years; 
those  who  emigrate  from  4-583  to  6 years ; and  those  who  resign  to  follow  other  pursuits 
from  4'25  to  5'33. 


Section  VIII. — Teachers  appointed  to  fill  Vacancies  in  the  Teaching  Staff. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  in  each  of  the  five 
years  ending  1867,  were  filled  up. 


I Table. 
2 K 


Vacancies  in 
Teaching  Staff, 


Vacancies 
filled  up. 
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Teachers. 


Vacancies 
filled  up. 
Board’s 
Returns. 


Table  showing  low  «»Vacascies  annually  occurring  in  the  Touching  Staff  of  the  National  Schoola  wete 
filled  up  in  the  five  years,  1863  to  1867  inclusive. 


Character  of  Teachers  appointed  to  fill  Vacancies. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Total  in  5 

Removing  from  another  school,  . 
Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filler!  in  year, 

579 

53'8io 

569 

51-868 

724 

55'9°7 

705 

52-927 

747 

54-926 

3,324 

Previous  training  as  Pupil-teachers,  Paid  Monitors, 

or  Students, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  during  the  year, 

243 

22-583 

262 

23-883 

299 

23-088 

342 

2S-675 

337 

24779 

1,483 

No  previous  training, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  during  the  year, 

212 

19702 

238 

21-695 

239 

iS-455 

243 

18-243 

232 

17-058 

1,164 

Antecedents  unknown, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  during  the  year, 

42 
3 '903 

28 

2'552 

33 

2-548 

42 

3-153 

44 

3-235 

189 

Total  vacancies  filled  up, 

Total  number  of  vacancies  according  to  previous  Table 

1,076 

1,156 

1,097 

1,164 

1,295 

1,285 

1,332 

i,342 

, 1,360 
i,332 

6,160 

The  numbers  do  not  correspond  with  the  foregoing  table  of  vacancies,  no  doubt  because 
the  number  of  vacancies  filled  up  within  any  one  year  must  necessarily  include  several 
cases  standino-  over  from  the  preceding  year,  and  cannot  include  those  which  occurred 
immediately  preceding  the  close  of  the  year. 

If  we  strike  off  the  number  of  cases  of  removal  from  one  school  to  another  the  number 
of  real  vacancies  filled  up  will  stand  as  follows 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1867. 

Total  in  5 
years. 

Having  had  previous  training  as  Pupil-teachers, 
Paid  Monitors,  or  Students,  .... 
Per-centage  of  vacancies  filled  during  the  year, 

243 

48-893 

262 

49-621 

299 

52-361 

342 

54-545 

337 

54-975 

1,483 

52-292 

Having  had  no  previous  training, 

Per-centage  of  total  vacancies  filled  during  the  year, 

212 

42-665 

238 

45"°75 

239 

41-856 

243 

38-756 

232 

37-846 

1,164 

41-043 

Antecedents  unknown, 

Per-centage  of  vacancies  filled  during  the  year,  . 

42 

8-450 

28 

5-305 

33 

5-779 

42 

6-698 

44 

7-177 

189 

6-664 

Total  real  vacancies,  . 

497 

528 

571 

627 

613 

2,836 

The  number  of  real  vacancies  annually  filled  up  increased  from  1863  until  1866;  inl867 
there  was  a slight  diminution.  The  average  for  the  five  years  is  567-2.  Of  the  whole 
2,836  vacancies  filled  up  in  five  years  1,483  or  52'292  per  cent,  had  some  amount  of 
training  for  the  office  of  Teacher. 


Religious  De-  SECTION  IX. — RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS  OP  TEACHERS  IN  ORDINARY  SCHOOLS, 

nomination  of  . at-"! 

Teachers.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Teachers  belonging  to  each  of  the  principal 

religious  denominations  in  Ireland,  the  number  belonging  to  the  smaller  religious  bodies 
.taken  together;  principal  and  assistant,  and  male  and  female  Teachers  being  distin- 
guished. 


[Table. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  of  Principal  Male  and  Female,  and  Assistant  Male  and  Female  Teachers, 
classified  according  to  Religious  Denomination  in  each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland.  ’ 


Provinces. 

Principal  Teachers. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Prcsb. 

Diss. 

Total. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Prcsb. 

Diss. 

Total. 

Ulster,  . 

863 

217 

624 

43 

1,747 

70j 

14 

46 

130 

Per-centage, 

49'398 

1 2 '42 1 

35718 

2-461 

- 

53-846 

10-769 

35'384 

- 

Munster, 

908 

13 

4 

5 

930 

321 

2 

323 

Per-centage, 

97-634 

1-397 

0-430 

0-537 

- 

99-380 

0-619 

- 

- 

- 

Leinster, 

727 

26 

7 

2 

.762 

100 

2 

_ 

102 

Per-centage, 

95-406 

3-412 

0-918 

0-262 

- 

98-039 

1-960 

- 

- 

Connaught, 

629 

21 

7 

1 

658 

56 

56 

Per-centage, 

9S-592 

3-i9i 

1-063 

0-151 

IOO- 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  . 

3,127 

277 

642 

51 

4,097 

547 

18 

46 

- 

611 

Per-centage, 

76-324 

6-761 

15-670 

1-244 

- 

89-5,5 

4-909 

7-526 

- 

- 

Teachers. 

Religious  De- 
nominations. 
Board’s 
Returns. 


Female. 


Provinces. 

Principal  Teachers. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Frab. 

Diss. 

Total. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Prcsb. 

Diss. 

Total. 

Ulster,  . 

278 

63 

184 

20 

545 

184 

68 

293 

33 

578 

Per-centage, 

51-009 

”'559 

3376i 

3-669 

- 

3i '833 

11764 

50-692 

5709 

" 

Munster, 

560 

5 

1 

_ 

566 

506 

2 

1 

_ 

509 

Per-centage, 

98-939 

0-879 

0-176 

- 

99-410 

0-392 

0-196 

- 

- 

Leinster, 

592 

21 

2 

1 

616 

259 

4 

3 

1 

267 

Per-centage, 

96-103 

3 ‘409 

0-324 

0-162 

- 

97-003 

i‘498 

1-123 

o-374 

- 

Connaught, 

313 

7 

4 

_ 

324 

188 

3 

2 

_ 

193 

Per-centage, 

96-604 

2-160 

1-234 

" 

97-409 

1-554 

1-036 

" 

- 

Total,  . 

1,743 

96 

191 

21 

2,051 

1,137 

77 

299 

34 

1,547 

Per-centage, 

84-983 

4-680 

9-312 

1-023 

- 

73'497 

1-977 

19-327 

2;  197 

- 

Total  Male  1 
& Female,  J 

4,872 

373 

833 

72 

6,148 

1,684 

95 

345 

34 

2,158 

Per-centage, 

79-240 

6-067 

i3-54o 

1-171 

- 

78-035 

4-402 

15-987 

i-575 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  of  the  principal  male  Teachers  76'324  per  Proportion  of 
cent.,  and  of  the  principal  female  Teachers,  S4'983  per  cent.,  or  79'240  per  cent,  of  all  Teacllers  °.f 
Teachers  are  Roman  Catholics  ; 6'76l  per  cent,  of  the  principal  male,  4'680  per  cent,  of  gll^denomi- 
the  principal  female,  and  6 ‘069  per  cent,  of  all  principal  Teachers,  belong  to  the  Estab-  nations- 
lished  Church ; 15-670  per  cent,  of  the  principal  male,  and  9'312  per  cent,  of  the  female 
principal  Teachers,  or  13’540  per  cent,  of  all  principal  Teachers  are  Presbyterians ; 1-244 
per  cent,  of  the  principal  male  Teachers,  1'023  of  the  principal  female  Teachers,  and 
1-1 71  per  cent,  of  all  Teachers  belong  to  dissenters  of  various  denominations. 

Of  -the  assistant  Teacllers,  89 '525  per  cent,  of  the  male,  73'497  per  cent,  of  the  female, 
and  78-035  per  cent,  of  all  assistant  Teachers,  are  Roman  Catholics  ; 4'909  per  cent,  of 
the  male,  1 -9  77  per  cent,  of  the  female,  and  4-402  per  cent,  of  all  assistant  Teachers  belong 
to  the  Established  Church ; 7-526  per  cent,  of  the  male,  19'327  per  cent,  of  the  female, 
and  15-987  per  cent,  of  all  assistant  Teachers  are  Presbyterians.  There  are  no  dissenting 
male  assistants,  but  the  female  dissenting  assistant  Teachers  form  2-197  per  cent,  of  the 
lemale  teachers,  and  1-575  of  all  assistant  Teachers. 

^ 2 K 2 
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Teachers. 

Religious  De- 
nominations. 

Returns. 


The  following  table,  which  gives  the  number  of  ordinary  schools  under  Teachers  of  each 
denomination,  supplements  the  information  of  the  foregoing  one 

. . Toanhevs  nf  tliR  followiinr  denominations 


Trotcst- 

rROVi.NC 

ES. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Estab- 

lished 

Church. 

Presbyte- 

Dissenters. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Total. 

TJlsteii, 

1,123 

263 

774 

53 

20 

2,233 

Per-centnge  of 

Total 

•} 

50-291 

11-777 

34-66i 

2-373 

0-895 

Monster, 

1,467 

17 

4 

3 

4 

1,495 

Per-centagc  of 

Total 

'} 

98-127 

*‘*37 

0-267 

0-200 

0-267 

Leinster, 

1,322 

44 

6 

3 

3 

1,378 

Per-centage  of 
Leinster, 

Connaught,  . 

Total 

n 

9S'i36 

941 

3-*93 

26 

o-435 

10 

0-217 

1 

0-217 

4 

982 

Per-ecntage  of 
Connaught, 

Total 

f 

95-824 

2-647 

i-oi8 

o-ior 

0-407 

Total,  . 

4,853 

350 

794 

60 

31 

6,088 

Pcr-centage  of 
Ireland, 

Total 

-} 

79714 

5‘749 

13-042 

0-985 

0-509 

We  may  combine  the  results  of  the  two  foregoing  tables,  and  contrast  them  with  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  population  in  1861  belonging  to  each  religious  denomination : 
Table  allowing  the  proportion  of  Teachers  of  eacli  Denomination,  the  number  of  Schools  under  Principal 
Teachers  of  each  Religious  Denomination,  compared  with  the  relative  proportion  of  the  Population  of  6&ca 
Province,  and  of  all  Ireland,  according  to  the  Census  of  1861 — (Calculated  from  Boards  Jtelurns). 


- 

Roman  Catholics. 

Established  Chu 

* 

Presbyterian: 

All  Others. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Popu- 
lation of 
Province 

Per- 

centage 

Teachers 

Per- 

contago 

ofScliools 

Prorinco 

contago 
of  Popu- 
lation of 
Provinco 

Per- 
centage 
of  total 
Teachers 
in 

Pcr- 
contago 
of  Schools 

Principal 

Per- 
centage 
of  Popu- 
lation of 
Provinco 

cuntago 
of  total 
Tcaohoro 

Per- 
centage 
of  Schools 

Provinco 

contnge 
of  Popu- 
lation of 
Provinco 

contago 

Teachers 

Per- 
oontage 
of  School, 

Provinco 

Principal 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Ulster, 

50-496 

46-500 

( 50-291 

20-442 

12066 

| 

11-777 

26-320| 

38-233 

34-661 

2-741 

3-200 

2-373 

Munster, 

93-824 

98-582 

; 98-107 

5-342 

0-9451 

1-137 

0-265 

0-257 

0-267 

0-569 

0-214 

0-200 

Leinster, 

8,5-930 

96-050 

1 95-136 

12-3S9 

3-033 

3-193 

0-847 

0-686 

0-435 

0-832 

0-228 

0-217 

Connaught, 

88-270 

96-344 

• 95-824 

4-445 

2-518 

2-647 

0-338 

1-056 

1-018 

0-375 

0-081 

0101 

In  all  Ireland, 

77-696 

78-906 

i|  79-714 

11-957 

5-634 

5-749 

9-024 

14-182 

13-042 

1-321 

1-276 

*0-985 

proportion,  as  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population  belonging 
denominations  to  each  religious  denomination  in  1867,  hut  it  is  not  materially  different  from  that  oi 
ofTeaXsTo8’  1861,  which  we  have  accordingly  used  in  this  table.  On  this  assumption,  it  appears 
population.  ^gt  ’^g  proportion  of  schools  in  Ulster,  under  Roman  Catholic  principal  Teachers,  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  population  of  the  Province. 
In  Munster  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  Teachers  and  schools  is  greater  than 
that  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  population.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  Protestants  in  that  Province  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
do  not  use  the  National  schools,  either  because  they  belong  to  the  classes  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children,  or  make  use  of  Church  Education  schools. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Leinster  and  Connaught  also.  This  view  is  borne  out  by 
the  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  the  populations  which  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  in  the  three  Provinces,  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught,  with  the  proportion 
of  Teachers  and  the  proportion  of  schools  under  principal  Teachers  of  that  denomination. 
Thus  while  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  formed  11 ‘95  7,  or  nearly  12  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  in  1861,  only  5-634  per  cent,  of  all  the  Teachers  belonged 
to  it,  and  5 ‘749  per  cent,  of  all  schools  were  under  principal  Teachers  of  the  Establishes 
Church.  Even  in  Ulster  the  disproportion  is  nearly  as  great. 


* This  table  does : 


Include  the  schools  under  joint  patronage  of  Homan  Catholics  and  Protestants,  representing,  as  will  be  seen  from 
preceding  table,  0-509  per  cent,  of  all  schools. 
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Of  the  Teachers  of  Ulster  38‘233  per  cent,  are  Presbyterians,  and  34-661  per  cent,  of  teachers. 
the  schools  are  under  Presbyterian  principal  Teachers.  The  preponderance  of  the  Pres-  RtU!j~ne. 
byterians  is  confined  to  the  eastern  part  of  Ulster,  where  they  are  chiefly  concentrated,  nomination,. 
forming  there  a majority  of  the  population,  and  being  of  the  class  for  whom  the  National 
schools  were  intended,  they  have,  like  the  Homan  Catholic  majority  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces, naturally  got  possession  of  a larger  proportion  of  schools  than  they  represent  in 
the  population. 

The  foregoing  tables,  and  the  previous  ones  on  Managers,  show  that  each  religious  body, 
wherever  it  can  do  so,  sets  up  schools  of  its  own,  with  Teachers  of  its  own  faith  ; 
and  wherever  any  one  is  in  a considerable  majority,  the  minority  becomes  more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  the  majority  for  the  use  of  the  latter’s  schools.  As  a rule  Roman  Catholic 
Managers  do  not  appoint  Protestant  Teachers.  Many  Protestant  Landlords  provide  a 
school-house  for  their  tenants,  and  keep  the  patronage  in  their  own  hands,  but  when 
their  tenants  are  Roman  Catholics  they  frequently  appoint  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 

This  accounts  for  the  comparatively  greater  number  of  instances  of  Protestant  Managers 
appointing  Roman  Catholic  Teachers,  than  the  converse,  as  we  find  by  the  following  table, 
which  represents  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  in  IS 67. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  schools,  the  Patrons  of  which  being  Protestant  have  appointed  a Roman  Catholic 
Head  Teacher  or  Assistant ; or,  being  Roman  Catholic,  appointed  a Protestant  Head  or  Assistant  Teacher, 
classified  according  to  Provinces — (Compiled  from  Board’s  Returns). 


— 

Protestant  Managers. 

Roman  Catholic  Managers. 

Total  number  of  appoint* 
ments  of  Roman 
Catholic  Toachore  mado 
by  Protestant  Managers 
and  Commissioners. 

Number 

of 

Schools. 

Number  of  Catholic  Teachers.  | 

of 

Schools. 

Number  of  Protestant  Teachers,  j 

Principal. 

| Assistant. 

Total,  j 

Principal.  | 

Assistant. 

Total.  | 

Schools.  | 

Teachers. 

152  j 

142 

20 

| 162 

12 

12 

5 

17 

164 

179 

94 

93 

38 

! 131 

1 

1 

- 

1 

95 

132 

64 

60 

1 11 

! 71 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

71 

Connaught, 

108 

107 

IS 

j 125 

- 

- 

- 

- 

108 

125 

Total,  . 

418 

402 

87 

489 

13 

12 

5 

18 

431 

507 

Section  X. — Monitors  in  Ordinary  Schools.  Monitors. 

There  are  three  grades  of  Monitors,  junior,  senior,  and  first-class  Monitors.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  number  of  each  class,  of  each  religious  denomination,  classified 
according  to  their  length  of  service : — 

Number  of  Paid  Monitors  in  the  Service  of  the  Board,  on  the  31st  December,  18G7,  classified  according  to  Sex,  Religious 
Denomination,  and  Length  of  Service — (Compiled  from  Board's  Returns).  


Lkngth  of  Ssrvicb. 

Malo. 

Fomalc 

Total 

of 

both 

Total  Num 

tor  of  oach 
Monitor. 

! rule  of 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Fresh. 

Dies. 

Total 

Male 

Paid 

Monitors. 

R.C. 

E.C. 

Prcsb. 

Di». 

Total 

Fcmalo 

Paid 

Monitors. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Junior  Monitors. 

384 

26 

60 

7 

477 

516 

31 

70 

6 

623 

•1,100 

) , 

353 

17 

42 

2 

414 

431 

15 

56 

3 

505 

919 

> 1,121 

Third  „ . . 

199 

8 

23 

- 

230 

309 

11 

34 

354 

584 

) 

Senior  Monitors. 

85 

2 

5 

1 

93 

188 

4 

10 

2 

204 

297 

) 

Fifth  „ . . 

39 

- 

- 

- 

39 

119 

1 

12 

- 

132 

171 

636 

23 

1 

1 

1 

26 

85 

3 

6 

— 

94 

f 

Seventh  „ . 

8 

- 

- 

8 

33 

1 

6 

- 

40 

4S 

First  Class  Monitors. 

Eighth  Year, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

17 

- 

- 

- 

17 

17 

) 

Ninth  „ . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

t - 

23 

23 

Special  cases  of  conti- 

i 

j 

nuance  beyond  Ninth 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Year. 

) 

Total, 

1,091 

54 

131 

11 

1,287 

1,704 

66 

194 

11 

1,975 

3,262 

1,287 

1,975 

3,262 
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Teach  mis.  The  principal  results  of  the  foregoing  table  may  be  summarized  thus 


Proportion,  as 
to  religious 
denominations, 
of  Monitors  to 
population. 


As  all  the  first-class  Monitors  are  females  and  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  needless  to 
introduce  that  category  into  the  preceding  table. 

The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  Monitors  is  higher  than  that  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  whole  population,  or  even  than  that  of  Teachers  of  that  denomination;  the 
Monitors  of  the  Established  Church  are  below  the  proportion  of  Established  Church 
Teachers ; the  proportion  of  Presbyterian  Monitors  though  below  that  of  Presbyterian 
Teachers  is  a little  higher  than  the  proportion  of  Presbyterians  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion. The  excess  of  Roman  Catholic  Monitors  is  due  to  the  largest  schools  being  in 
Roman  Catholic  districts ; the  small  number  of  the  Established  Church  Monitors  is  due 
not  only  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  Established  Church  schools,  but  to  the  smallness 
of  the  schools  themselves.  Although  in  a few  cases  Monitors  of  a different  denomination 
from  the  Teachers  and  Patrons  are  appointed,  especially  where  there  are  religious 
minorities  to  be  attended  to,  as  a general  rule  Roman  Catholic  Monitors  are  to  be  found 
in  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  Protestant  Monitors  in  Protestant  schools. 

As  the  Monitors  are  the  source  whence  the  supply  of  future  trained  Teachers  are  drawn, 
it  is  of  importance  to  "know  the  relative  proportion  of  those  who  serve  the  full  period  of 
Monitorship,  that  is  seven  years.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  3,262 
Monitors  engaged  in  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland  in  1867,  for  each  year  of  service  : — 


Junior  Monitox-s 


Senior  Monitors  • 


First  Class 


("1st  year, 

33-721 

' 2nd  „ 

28-172 

(3rd  „ 

17-903 

?4th  „ 

9-104 

1 5th  „ 

5-242 

0th  „ 

3-078 

[7th  „ 

1-471 

/8th  „ 

0-521 

9 tlx  „ 

0-091 

It  thus  appears  that  79  796  per  cent,  of  the  Monitors  in  1867  were  junior  Monitors. 
The  number  in  their  seventh  year  of  service,  48,  forming  only  1 -47l  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  Monitorial  staff,  represents  the  annual  supply  of  fully  trained  candidate  Teachers, 
who  should  have  received  final  training.  It  is  not  certain  that  even  the  whole  of  this 
small  number  became  Teachers.  On  the  other  hand  many  Monitors  become  Teachers 
without  passing  through  the  full  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  This  cannot  of  course  be 
helped ; but,  taking  into  account  the  age  at  which  boys  and  girls  may  become  Monitors, 
it  is  _ not  desirable  that  they  should  have  less  than  six  or  seven  years  preparatory 
training  as  Monitors  before  going  to  a training  school.  The  number  of  Monitors,  297, 
who  reached  even  the  fourth  year,  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  annual  loss  of  Teachers, 
which  in  1867  was  705,  as  has  been  shown  at  p.  248. 


Section  XT. — Salaries  op  Teachers  in  Ordinary  Schools. 

As  the  difference  between  the  salaries  of  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  National 
school  Teachers  is  very  considerable,  an  average  salary  calculated  for  all  Teachers,  without 
distinction  of  class,  would  be  fallacious.  We  accordingly  give,  in  the  following  tables, 
compiled  from  the  Board’s  Returns,  the  average  salary  of  trained  and  untrained  Principal 
Teachers,  distinguishing  male  and  female. 


[Table. 
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A. — Table  showing  the  Average  Salaries  paid  to  Principal  Teachers,  according  to  Class  and  Division  of  Tgachki 

Class,  and  the  sources  whence  derived.  

Salaries. 

Male  Teachers. — Trained. 


Class  and  Division. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Sala 

ry. 

Total  Amount  paid 
by  Board. 

School  Fees. 

Total  Amount  of 
Local  Aid. 

£ 

S. 

cl 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1st  Division, 

82 

52 

0 

0 

62 

8 

16 

17 

if 

23 

2 

64 

2nd 

134 

44 

0 

0 

51 

0 

n-\ 

11 

4 

sf 

14 

15 

3rd  „ 

239 

38 

0 

0 

42 

2 

0* 

11 

14 

15 

16 

Second  Class  : 

10 

18  ] 

1st  Division, 

516 

32 

0 

0 

34 

3 

10$ 

7f 

S 

9 

6 

Hi 

2nd  „ 

519 

28 

0 

0 

29 

4 

6 

12 

u- 

8 

19 

4 

Third  Class  : 

13 

677 

24 

0 

0 

24 

15 

5 

5 

S 

9 

G 

n 

2nd  „ . 

111 

18 

0 

0 

IS 

5 

3-j 

4 

11 

0-i 

7 

4 

2 

Probationers,  . 

7 

15 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Soc  note  under  C. 


B.— Table  showing  the  Average  Salaries  paid  to  Principal  Teachers,  according  to  Class  and  Division  of 
Class,  and  the  sources  whence  derived. 

Male  Teachers. — Untrained. 


Class  and  Division. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Snlnry. 

Total  Amount  paid 
by  Board. 

School  Fees. 

Total  Amount  of 
Local  Aid. 

1 

First  Class  : 

£ 

s. 

* 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

cl 

£ s.  d. 

1 

44 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 1 

— 

— 

3rd 

3 

38 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

10 

s 

H 

12  1 4 

9 18  31 

86 

32 

0 

0 

33 

19 

7 

8 

4 

9* 

2nd 

129 

28 

0 

0 

28 

17 

if 

6 

0 

»f 

6 

6 5 6$ 

742 

24 

0 

0 

24 

10 

9 

5 

H 

2nd  „ . ; 

465 

IS 

0 

0 

IS 

4 

1$ 

4 

1 

7 

4 14  Of 

Probationers,  . 

361  ' 

15 

0 

0 

15 

2 

01 

2 

14 

6} 

3 15  0$ 

See  note  under  C. 


C.— Table  showing  the  Average  Salaries  paid  to  Principal  Teachers,  according  to  Class  and  Division  of 
Class,  and  the  sources  whence  derived. 

Female  Teachers. — Trained. 


Class  and  Division. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Snlnry. 

Total  Amount 
by  Board. 

51,1 1 

School  Fees. 

Total  Amount  of 
Local  Aid. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d,  I 

£ s. 

d.  I 

£ S. 

d. 

41 

42 

0 

0 

50 

4 104 

11  3 

81 

■ 14  15 

y 

85 

- 36 

•0 

0 

42 

0 

-0  ■ 

7 7 

Of- 

3rd  „ 

120 

30 

0 

0 

33 

3 

7 7 

4 

10  15 

5 

205 

26 

0 

0 

27 

9 

81 

4 19 

7 7 

H 

2nd 

223 

24 

0 

0 

25 

3 

If 

4 17 

+i 

6 4 

H 

41 

178 

20 

0 

0 

20 

8 

0 

3 8 

0 

4 7 

2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 

38 

16 

0 

0 

16 

_b 

3 

2 11 

H 

2 17 

Probationers,  . 

- 1 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

. 0 4- 

7 

0 9 

7 

Note.— It  will  be  observed  that  the  local  aid  is  in  this  table  compared  with-  the -payments  made  by  the  Board  to  the-Principai  Teacher  -only, 
which  makes  the  proportion  of  local  aid  seem  larger  than  it  appears  when  It  is  compared  with  the  total  payments  of  the  Board  to  aU  the 
Teachers,  Monitors,  Ac.,  employed  in  a school.  . ; 
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Teachers.  D. — Table  showing  the  Average  Salaries  paid  to  Principal  Teachers,  according  to  Class  and  Division  o: 

— Class,  and  the  sources  whence  derived. 

SalarUt. 

Female  Teachers. — Untrained. 


Class  and  Division. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

- 

[ary. 

Total  Amount  paid 
by  the  Board. 

School  Fees. 

TotaLAmount  of 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

3rd  Division, 

4 

30 

0 

0 

33 

2 

6 

3 

12 

6 

3 

12  6 

Second  Class  : 

1st  Division, 

114 

2G 

0 

0 

27 

18 

8 

5 

9 

54  i 

6 

4 n 

2nd  „ 

127 

24 

0 

0 

25 

7 

5 

5 

4 

5 

12  9f 

Third  Class  : 

1st  Division, 

400 

20 

0 

0 

20 

9 

01 

3 

15 

5 

4 

7 24 

2nd  „ 

254 

16 

0 

0 

16 

3 

H 

3 

3 

1 

3 

9 Of 

Probationers,  . 

138 

14 

0 

0 

14 

2 

H 

2 

2 

If 

3 

5 11£ 

See  note  under  C. 


As  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  whole  of  the  Local  Aid  is  paid  to 
the  Teachers,  or  is  to  be  considered  as  School  Income,  we  have  not  added  together  the 
amounts  derived  from  the  Board  and  from  Local  Aid. 

It  appears  from  these  tables  that  the  School  Fees  increase  so  regularly  with  the 
classification  of  the  Teachers  that  we  may  look  upon  it  as  a general  rule.  Either  the 
high-class  Teachers  seek  out  the  large  schools,  where  the  school  fees  are  considerable, 
or  the  parents  of  children  are  willing  to  pay  school  fees  to  competent  Teachers. 
It  is  probable  that  both  causes  operate  to  produce  the  result  shown  in  the  tables. 
There  seems  not  to  be  much  difference  between  the  school  fees  of  trained  and  untrained 
Teachers  of  the  same  class. 


Attendance  CHAPTER  IV.— ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN. 

op  Children 

The  three  most  important  questions  to  be  solved  under  the  head  of  Attendance  of 
Children  are,  the  number  of  children  to  be  found  at  any  time  in  the  schools,  the 
total  number  of  children  who  go  to  school,  and  the  number  of  times  in  the  year  they 
go.  The  Educational  Census  which  we  made  through  the  aid  of  the  Police,  and  the 
various  Returns  which  we  obtained  from  the  principal  Educational  bodies,  enable  us  to 
make  a close  approximation  to  the  average  attendance  of  children  in  Primary  Schools. 
The.  other  two  questions  are  beset  with  difficulties,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the 
National  schools,  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  we  have  not  materials  for  answering 
them. 

We  . shall  first  summarize  the  general  results  of  our  Educational  Census,  and  then 
study  in  detail  each  class  of  schools,  so  far  as  we  have  materials  to  do  so. 


Educational  SECTION  I— CONSTABULARY  CENSUS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Census. 

The  school  Census  consisted  of  two  operations — first,  a return  of  the  number,  locality, 
and  character  of  all  Primary  Schools,  and  secondly,  a return  of  the  attendance  at  those 
schools  on  a particular  day — the  day  selected  being  the  25th  June,  186S.  The  number 
of  Primary  Schools  ascertained  by  the  first  series  of  Returns  w&s  S^IS,1  or  deducting 
schools  not  strictly  Primary,  8,564.  Returns  of  attendance  were  obtained  from  7,996 
of  these  schools,  or  deducting  37  schools  not  strictly  Primary,  from  7,959.  So  that  of 
the  total  number  of  schools  given  in  the  first  Returns  of  the  Police,  we  are  without  any 
1 This  number  includes  only  some  of  the  Workhouse  Schools,  and  is  exclusive  of  all  (except  one)  Gaol  Schools. 
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information  regarding  the  attendance  at  568,  or  deducting  17  schools  not  strictly 
Primary,  551.  These  were  thus  distributed  : — — 

J Census. 


National  Schools, 

. 236 

National  Convent  Schools, 

. 4 

Not  National  Convent  Schools,  . 

. 4 

Christian  Brothers’  „ 

. 3 

Church  Education  „ - 

. 103 

Private  „ 

. 149 

Erasmus  Smith’s  „ 

. 10 

Wesleyan  „ 

. . . 5 

Presbyterian  Schools,  .....  3 

Irish  Society  „ 5 

Irish  Church  Mission  Schools,  . . . .11 

Society  of  Friends’  „ ....  1 

Miscellaneous  „ ....  17 


551 


The  absence  of  returns  from  the  schools  referred  to  is  due  to  various  causes,  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows  : — 


Vacation. 

No  teacher. 

Teacher  ill. 

Teacher  absent. 

Illness  of  pupils  or  some  disease  prevalent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Pupils  at  field  labour. 

School-house  repairing. 

Schools  not  in  operation. 


Schools  not  visited  a second  time. 

Information  refused. 

Schools  closed,  no  cause  assigned. 

No  returns,  and  no  cause  assigned.- 
Schools  closed  from  various  causes,  which  cannot  be 
further  classified 

Schools  closed,  cause  not  assigned,  but  attendance 
given  for  some  other  day 


In  the  7,996  schools  found  open  on  the  25th  June,  1868,  the  Police  with  very  few  ^““™ber 
exceptions  counted  the  children  themselves.  The  number  of  cases  where  they  received  present  on  25th 
the  numbers  present  from  tlie  teachers  is  so  insignificant  as  to  hare  no  material  influence  J'“.  ***• 
upon  the  results  of  the  Census.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  present  m the 
schools  of  each  Prorince  and  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  whole 
in  each  Province — 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  present  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868, 
Police. 

Number. 

in  the  Schools  visited  by  the 

Per-centage. 

Ulster, 

. 137,723 

3°'365 

Munster, 

. 146,085 

32-204 

Leinster, 

. 110,427 

24‘343 

Connaught,  . 

. 59,3S0 

Total,  . . . 453,615 

13-090 

These  numbers  include  2,015  children  in  the  schools  not  strictly  Primary.  If  we 
deduct  the  latter,  the  following  table  will  show  the  attendance  at  the  Primary  schools 
properly  so  called : — 

Number.  Per-centagc. 


Ulster,  . 

. 137,667 

30-484 

Munster,  . 

. 145,806 

32-286 

Leinster,  . 

. 109,152 

24-170 

Connaught,  . 

. 58,975 

I3'°59 

Total,  . 

. 451,600 

If  we  divide  the  attendance  by  the  number  of  schools  we  get  the  average  attendance 
per  school  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868.  As,  however,  the  average  numbers  of  children 
attending  the  different  classes  of  schools  differ  so  widely  that  an  average  calculation  for 
all  schools  taken  together  would  be  of  no  value,  we  have  determined  the  average 
attendance  in  each  class  of  schools  separately.  The  following  table  contains  the  results 
of  this  calculation  for  the  principal  classes  : — 


[Table. 
2 L 
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Attendance  Table  showing  the  Average  Attendance  per  School-house  on  the  25tli  June,  1868,  in  the  princinal 
of  Children.  classes  of  Schools. — ( Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.) 


Average 
Attendance  per 

Ordinary 

National 

Convent 

Non-Nationa 

Church 

Christian 

Prlvat 

Schools. 

exclusive  of 
ConveutSchoo 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Schools. 

Assisted. 

Unassisted. 

Ulster  : 

Antrim,  . . 

Armagh, 

66-6 

260-0 

164-0 

55-0 

436-0 

45-4 

63-5 

157-0 

— 

37-6 

241-0 

17-5 

24-5 

Cavan,  . 

57-9 

187-0 

— 

28-7 

— 

30-3 

Monaghan,  . 

50-6 

205-0 

— 

24-7 

153-0 

22-0 

21-0 

Londonderry, 

45-0 

209-0 

29-0 

31-6 

284-0 

26-0 

Down,  . 

58-1 

140-0 

— 

39-6 

165-0 

30-0 

Donegal, 

37-2 

74-0 

41-0 

26-6 

— . 

20-4 

Fermanagh,  . 

42-2 

252-0 

— 

26-7 

162-0 

24-0 

10-6 

Tyrone, 

40-0 

120-0 

~ 

27-7 

110-0 

25-8 

19-0 

Mean  of  Province 

52-2 

169-0 

162-0 

34-6 

226-3 

29-7 

21-0 

Munster  : 
Tipjierary, 

53-3 

287-0 

252-0 

15-3 

285-0 

23-0 

25-0 

Clare,  . 

76-9 

364-0 

66-0 

9-6 

177-0 

32-0 

Limerick, 

101-2 

405-7 

71-0 

27-2 

306-0 

32-2 

Kerry,  . 

96-9 

264-0 

143-0 

22-5 

213-0 

33-6 

39-7 

Cork,  . 

85-8 

281-9 

314-0 

27-9 

388-0 

31-0 

Waterford,  . 

77-7 

145-0 

232-6 

17-7 

315-0 

44-0 

36-0 

Mean  of  Province, 

80-8 

292-1 

231-6 

21-5 

301-6 

31-7 

32-0 

Leinster  : 
Louth,  . 

64-9 

279-0 

42-0 

17-3 

12-0 

Meath,  . 

46-9 

248-0 

127-0 

13-5 

236-0 

71-5 

Longford, 

43-0 

— 

— 

19-4 

30-0 

Westmeath,  . 

51-5 

145-0 



16-0 

332-0 

Kildare, 

58 -8 

1S9-0 

41-0 

14-6 

140-0 

11-0 

King’s,  . 

41-1 

175-0 

8S-0. 

11 -.4 

. 182-0 

19-5 

Queen’s, 

56-2 

157-0 

44-0 

. 18-0 

. 164-0 

Wicklow, 

61-0 

280-0 

.28-0. 

23-4 

Carlow, 

71-0 

287-0 

.36-0. 

18-7 

157-0 

Kilkenny, 

54-9 

2S1-0 

102-0 

14-7 

358-0 

Wexford, 

48-0 

163-0 

.51-0. 

16-7 

190-0 

24-0 

Dublin, 

87-9 

260-0 

133-5 

39-2 

292-0 

34-3 

39-0 

Mean  of  Province, 

59-0 

221-0 

95-4 

21-2 

237-0 

30-2 

25-4 

Connaught : 

Leitrim,  . . 

45-0 

19-0 

16-0 

Sligo,  . 

61-0 

279-0 

113-0 

27-7 

_ . 

30-0 

Mayo,  . 

51-0 

152-0 

130-5 

13-4 

Roscommon,  . 

58-0 

1S6-0 

-52-5 

18-6 

Galway, 

50-9 

259-0 

67-6 

20-2 

• 148-0 

25-0 

28-0 

Mean  of  Province, 

52-4 

242-5 

-86-4- 

20-1 

154-3 

27-0 

28-0 

Grand  Total  in 
Ireland,  . 

60-3 

243-5 

141-7 

27-0 

260-0 

30-1 

27-2 

As  the  Census  Returns  represent  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  oases  School-houses 
rather  than  schools,  the  foregoing  table  may  be  considered  as  giving  the  approximate 
the  talle  ^ SeTCra^  c affies  °*  School-houses,  as  we  have  indicated  in  the  heading  to 

SSS  , Thf 3 averages  enable  us  to  estimate  approximately  the  probable  number  that  would 
\ave  been  present  in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland  if  all  had  been  open  on  the  25th 
I?  Safi  Multiplying  the  average  attendance  of  each  class  of  school  in  each  county  on 
toe  25th  of  June  by  the  number  of  school-houses  in  each  corresponding  class  of  schools 
from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  we  get  the  probable  number  that  would  have  been 
present  if  these  schools  had  been  open  on  that  day.  This,  added  to  the  actual  numbers 
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taken  by  the  Police  in  the  schools  found  open,  gives  the  probable  total  attendance  of  all 
schools  noted  by  them.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  that  should  have  been  op  __ 
present  on  this  supposition : — Censili- 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


. 146,969 

. 151,576 

. 117,560 

64,471 


Total,  480,576 


According  to  the  summary  table  furnished  us  by  the  National  Board  ( Returns , sec. 
xvi  par  5 p.  498),  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages 
of  5 and  15,  in  Ireland  in  1866  was  1,166,459.  The  probable  number  of  children 
which  would  represent  the  attendance  on  the  25th  of  June,  1S68,  at  all  the  primary 
schools  of  Ireland,  the  names  of  which  were  furnished  to  us  by  the  Police,  forms 
therefore  only  41 '199  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  m 1866, 
the  latest  year  for  which  we  could  give  an  estimated  return.  The  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  5 and  15  was  not  however  very  different  from  that  here  assumed, 
and  consequently  we  may  safely  assume  that  not  more  than  45  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  in  Ireland  were  at  school  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868. 


' Religious  Denommcitions  of  the  Children.— We  are  unable  to  separate  the  schools  not  aflgmi* 
strictly  Primary  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  children  of  each  religious  denomination,  Chndren. 
who  attended  school  on  the  25th  of  June,  but.  the  small  number  attending  such  schools 
included  in  our  Returns  has  no  practical  influence  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
children  belonging  to  each  denomination.  , 

The  following  table  contains  a summary  of  the  census  returns  under  this  head. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  children  of  each  religious  denomination  at  school  on  the  25th  June,  1868. 
( Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.) 


— 

Koman 

Catholics. 

Established 

Church. 

Presbyterians. 

All  Others. 

Ulster,  . 

Per-centage,  .... 

56,563 
41  '070 

32,845 

23-848 

45,453 

33"003 

2,862 

2-078 

Munster,  . 

Per-centage,  .... 

136,661 

93'548 

8,620 

5-900 

405 

0-277 

399 

0-273 

Leinster, 

Per-centage,  .... 

94,375 

85-463 

14,785 

13-388 

887 

0-803 

380 

o-344 

Connaught,  .... 

Per-centage,  .... 

53,733 

90-490 

5,010 

8-437 

452 

0-761 

185 

0-311 

Total, .... 
Per-centage,  . . . 

341,232 

75-225 

61,360 

13-526 

47,197 

10-404 

3,826 

0-843 

This  table  shows  that  a little  over  three-fourths  of  all  the  children  found  m Primary 
schools  on  the  25th  June,  1868,  were  Koman  Catholics,  somewhat  over  one-eighth  be- 
longed to  the  Established  Church,  a little  orer  one-tenth  were  Presbyterians,  while  all 
others  were  less  than  one-hundredth. 


Sex  of  the  Children.— In  consequence  of  the  forms  supplied  to  the  Police  including 
a column  for  Infants,  the  Returns  do  not  enable  us  to  give  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  sexes. 


Attendance  at  different  classes  of  Schools.— For  the  sake  of  unity  and  facihty  of  re- 
ference we  shall  give  the  results  of  our  Educational  Census  as  to  the  number  and 
proportion  of  children  at  the  different  classes  of  schools,  before  we  proceed  to  analyse 
the  special  returns  furnished  by  the  several  educational  bodies. 

National  Schools.— The  following  table  gives  the  attendance  at  all  National  Schools 
Ordinary  and  Model,  inclusive  of  some  Workhouse  Schools,  hut  exclusive  of  Convent 
and  Gaol  Schools : — 2 L 2 
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Attendance  Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  Children  at  National  Schools,  exclusive  of  Convent  Schools 
ok  Children.  on  the  25th  June,  18G8. — {Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.) 


Number 
of  ChUdren. 

Pcr-centagc. 

Ulster,  . 

. 105,316 

23-320 

Munster,'  . ’ . 

98,626  • 

21-839 

Leinster,- 

69,049 

IS'290 

Connaught, 

45,447 

10-063 

Total, 

. 318,438 

70-512 

Or,  if  we  include  Convent  Schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board, — 


Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  Children  at  National  Schools,  inclusive  of  Convent  Schools 
on  the  25th  June,  1868. — ( Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.) 


Number 
of  Children. 


Ter-centage. 


Ulster,  . 

107,849 

23-881 

Munster, 

111,771 

24-750 

Leinster, 

79,440 

17-59° 

Connaught, 

48,843 

10-815 

Total, 

347,903 

77-036 

The  National  schools,  exclusive  of  Convent  schools,  from  which  returns  of  attendance- 
were  obtained  were  5,510  in  number.  They  were  attended  by  70-512  per  cent,  of  all 
the  pupils  found  at  school  in  Primary  schools  on  the  25th  June,  18G8.  If  we  include 
Convent  National  schools,  the  per-centage  rises  to  77-036  per  cent.  If  we  include  the 
attendance  at  Convent  schools,  the  Province  of  Munster,  though  second  in  population, 
is  first  both  in  the  absolute  and  relative  proportion  of  children  at  school.  If  we  calculate 
from  the  average  per  school  the  probable  attendance  at  the  263  National  schools,  and  the 
four  Convent  schools,  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  the  total  probable  attendance 
at  all  the  National  schools  visited  by  the  Police,  would  be,  exclusive  of  Convent  National 
schools,  333,011,  or,  inclusive  of  them,  363,533. 


Convent  Schools. — Of  the  229  Convent  Schools,  the  names  of  which  were  returned  to 
us  by  the  Police,  133  are  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  96  are  uncon- 
nected. The  following  table  gives  the  attendance  of  each  class. 


Table  showing  the  Attendance  of  Girls  and  Infants  at  Convent  Schools  on  the  25th  June,  186S. 
(Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.)  ■ 


Schools  in  coni 
Board  of ! 

lesion  with  the 
Education. 

Schools  not  in  connexion  with 
Board  of  Education.  • 

Total 

Convent  Schools. 

Provinces. 

Number  of 

Children. 

Per-centage  of 
Total 

Attendance 
of  all  Schools. 

Number  of 
Children. 

Per-centage  of  ■ 
Total  j 
Children 
in  all  Schools. 

Number  of 
Children. 

Per-ecntage  of 
Total 
Children 
in  all  Schools. 

Ulster, 

2,533 

0-561 

234 

0-052 

2,767 

0-613 

Munster, 

13,145 

2-9II 

7,643 

1-692 

20,788 

4-603 

Leinster, 

10,391 

2^300 

3,532 

0782 

13,923 

3-082 

Connaught, 

3,396 

0752 

1,643 

0-364 

5,039 

i-ii6 

Total,  . 

29,465 

6-524 

13,052 

2-890 

42,517 

9-414 

If  we  allow  for  the  8 schools,  4 of  each  class,  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  the 
total  number  in  all  should  be  about  44,023.  But  taking  into  account  only  those  from 
which  returns  of  attendance  were  obtained  nearly  9£  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  at 
school  on  the  25th  June  1868,  were  in  Convent  schools,  and  very  little  under  one-fifth  of 
all  the  girls.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  attendance  was  in  Convent  schools  connected 
with  the  Board.  Somewhat  less  than  half  the  number  of  children  in  the  latter  class  of . 
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schools,  more  than  half  of  those  in  Convent  schools  unconnected  with  the  Board,  and 
nearly  half  of  the  children  in  all  Convent  schools,  were  in  Munster.  0i 

Christian  Brothers'  Schools. — The  number  of  boys  found  by  the  Police  in  the  Christian  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  on  the  25  th  of  June  is  shown  for  each  Province  and  for  all  Ireland  in  schooK 
the  following  table : — 

Table  showing  attendance  of  boys  at  Christian  Brothers’  schools  on  25th  June,  1868. — (Gompiledfrom  Returns 
of  Constabulary  Census.) 

■ Number  of  cldldren.  Por-centa^c^f  tot  daUcn  dance 


Ulster,  ....  2,263  0*501 

Munster,  . . . 9,955  ’ 2-204 

Leinster,  ....  7,345  1*626 

Connaught,  . . . 463  0*103 

Total,  . . . 20,026  4*434 


Nearly  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  found  at  school  on  the  25th  June,  1868,  were  in 
Christian  Brothers’  schools;  of  these  very  nearly  half  were  in  Munster,  where  the 
Brotherhood  was  first  instituted. 

Church  Education  Society's  Schools. — The  total  number  of  Church  Education  schools  Churchy 
reported  to  us  by  the  Police  was  1,266.  Returns  of  attendance  were  obtained  from  soC“ety-r 
1,163.  The  total  number  of  children  found  in  them  was  31,491,  thus  distributed  «*°ols* 
according  to  Provinces  : — 

Table  showing  the  atteudance  at  Church  Education  schools  on  the  25th  June,  1868. — (Compiled  from  Returns 
of  Constabulary  Census.) 

No.  of  Pcr-contage  of  total 

Children.  attendance  in 

nil  Ireland. 


Ulster,  .... 

. 17,664 

3'9“ 

Munster,  .... 

5,206 

I-I53 

Leinster,  .... 

6,687 

*.  • .*  l;934  • 

1*481 

Connaught, 

0*42  S 

Total,  .... 

* . . * 31',  491  * 

6-973 

If  we  calculate,  by  means  of  the  average  number  of  children  found  present  in  the 
schools  of  this  class  in  each  County,  the  dumber  of  children  which  should  be  present  in 
the  103  schools  from  which  no  returns  of  attendance  were  obtained,  the  probable 
number  present  on  the  25th  of  June  in  1,266  Church  Education  schools  is  34,S4G.  t 

Miscellaneous  Schools  of  various  Religious  or  Educational  Bodies. — Under  thisjhead  Schools  of 
may  be  included  the  Erasmus  Smith’s-  schools,- the -London  Company's  schools,  the  Irish  ^ic°a,a0^11Jer 
Society,  Irish  Church  Missions,  Island  and  Coast*  Society’s  schools,  Wesleyan,  Presby-  bodies, 
terian,  and  Friends’  schools,  the  schools  under' various  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders 
of  men,  and  miscellaneous  schools  of  various  ' kinds  not  numerous  enough  to  be 
mentioned  separately.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  present  in 
these  schools  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868  : — 

Table  stowing  the  attendance  of  Children  on  the  25th  June,  1S68,  at  the  schools  of  various  religious  or- 
educational  bodies. — (Compiled  from  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.) 


— 

Ulster.* 

Munster* 

Leinster. 

Connaught. 

Total. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  . 

2,41-7 

241 

1,032 

104 

3,794 

London  Company’s  Schools, 

652 

- 

- 

- 

652 

Irish  Society’s  Schools, 

132 

96 

1S7 

95 

510 

Irish  Church  Mission  Schools, 

- 

787 

939 

1,726 

Island  and  Coast  Society’s  Schools, 

140 

- 

19 

159 

Wesleyan  Schools, 

466 

79 

108 

67 

720 

Presbyterian  Schools, . 

23 

— 

93 

293 

409 

Society  of  Friends’  Schools, 

109 

8 

- 

- 

117 

Schools  of  Religious  Orders  of  Men, 

- 

234 

472 

- 

706 

Miscellaneous  Schools, 

137 

138 

523 

156 

954 

Total,  .... 

4,076 

796 

3,202 

1,673 

9,747 

Per-ccntage  of  the  total  attendance) 
in  all  the  Schools  cf  Ireland,  ) 

0*903 

0*176 

0*709 

0*370 

2*158 
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Attendance 
of  Children. 

Census. 


The  relative  proportions  of  the  attendance  of  each  Class  of  School  are  as  follows  : — 


Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  . 
London  Company’s  Schools, 

Irish  Society’s  Schools, 

Irish  Church  Mission  Schools, 
Island  and  Coast  Society’s  Schools, 
Wesleyan  Schools, 

Presbyterian  Schools,  . . . 

Society  of  Friends’  Schools, 

Schools  of  Religious  Orders  of  Men, 
Miscellaneous,  .... 


Per-centage  of 

Total  Number,  total  attendance  ou 


3,794 

0*840 

652 

0*144 

510 

0*113 

1,726 

0*383 

159 

0*035 

720 

°'r59 

409 

0*091 

117 

0*026 

706 

0*156 

954 

0*2  1 1 

9,747  • 

2*I58 

Private 

schools. 


Private  Schools. — The  total  number  of  Private  schools  reported  to  us  by  the  Police 
was  1,165,  of  which  690  belonged  to  the  class  of  assisted  schools  (see  supra,  p.  222),  and 
475  not  assisted.  There  were  no  returns  of  attendance  from  90  schools  of  the  former 
class,  nor  from  59  of  the  latter,  in  all,  149.  The  number  of  children  found  in  the 
assisted  schools  was  18,072,  in  the  unassisted  11,309,  or  together  29,381.  If  we  deter- 
mine in  the  way  already  described  the  average  number  present  in  each  school  of  this 
kind,  and  from  this  average  calculate  the  probable  number  present  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1868,  if  all  the  schools  were  open,  we  get  as  this  probable  number  for  the  assisted  schools 
20,741,  for  the  non-assisted  ] 2,721,  and  for  both  together  33,462. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Constabulary  Census,  give  the  number  of 
children,  and  the  per-centage  of  the  total  attendance  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  in 
each  of  the  classes  of  Private  schools,  and  in  both  together  : — 

Table  allowing  the  number  of  children  found  present  on  the  25th  June,  1868,  in  the  Assisted  Private 
Schools  in  each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland  : — 


Number  of  Per-contngo  of 

Children,  Total  Attendance 

Ulster. 3,881  0*859 

Munster, 6,071  x '344 

Leinster, 5,794  1*283 

Connaught, 2,326  0*515 

Total, 18,072  4*001 


Table  showing  the  number  of  children  found  present  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  in  the  Unassisted  Private 
Schools  in  each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland  : — 

Number  of  rcr-contago  of 

Children.  Total  Attendance. 


Ulster,  .... 

1,700 

Munster,  .... 

4,364 

0*966 

Leinster,  .... 

3,152 

0*698 

Connaught,  . 

2,093 

0464 

Total, 

. 11,309 

2*504 

Table  showing  the  number  of  children  found  present  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  in  all  Private  Schools  in 
each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland  : — 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


Number  of  Per-centage  of 

Children.  Total  Attendance. 


5,581 

I-235 

10,435 

2-310 

8,946 

1*981 

4,419 

0*979 

Total, 


29,381  6*505 
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SECTION  II.— RETURNS  FROM  EDUCATIONAL  BODIES. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  take  up  the  special  returns  of  the  National  Board,  Church 
Education  Society,  &c. 

Article  I. — National  Schools. 

As  the  model  schools  have  been  fully  reported  upon  by  two  of  our  colleagues,  and 
all  available  statistics  made  use  of  by  them,  we  shall  not  include  them  in  the  present 
analysis  except  where  we  have  to  deal  with  summary  tables  including  all  classes  of 
schools. 

Number,  on  Boll,  Average  Attendance,  dc. — Before  taking  up  the  analysis  of  the 
tables,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  “ attendance  ” in 
connexion  with  the  registration  of  pupils  in  the  National  schools. 

In  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  mention  is  made  in 
the  sixth  of  the  New  Regulations,  of  the  registration  of  pupils  in  these  words : — “A  register 
is  to  be  kept  in  each  school  recording  the  daily  attendance  of  the  children,  and  the 
average  attendance  in  each  week  and  each  quarter,  according  to  a form  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Board.”  In  the  Third  Report  dated  13th  June,  1836,  and  therefore  referring 
chiefly  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  during  the  year  1835,  it  is  stated  that  the  number 
of  children  attending  the  schools  is  given  in  an  appendix.  This  Appendix  is  not  now 
to  be  found.  The  Report  states — “And  we  specify  opposite  to  each  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance  upon  it,  according  to  the  rolls  of  the  last  year.”  On  this  there  is 
the  following  note — “These  rolls  are  made  up  and  returned  to  us  half-yearly,  and  no 
children  are  included  in  them  who  have  not  been  in  actual  attendance  within  the  pre- 
ceeding  six  months.”  In  the  heading  of  the  table  in  the  appendix  to  the  Eighth  Report 
for  1841,  dated  2nd  June,  1842,  it  is  stated  : — “No.  of  children  on  the  rolls  as  returned 

by  the  Managers  for  the  half  year  ending  the ” It  is  evident  that  at  this  period  the 

Commissioners  considered  the  Managers  to  be  responsible  for  the  school  statistics.  Up 
to  1852  the  only  account  of  attendance  published  was  the  number  on  the  roll  for  each 
half  year.  The  Commissioners  announce  in  their  Eighteenth  Report  for  1S51,  that  in 
their  future  Reports  it  was  their  “intention  to  publish  a return  of  the  average  daily 
attendance  at  each  school,  as  well  as  the  number  on  the  rolls.”  The  Report  goes  on  to 
state — 

“ The  former  is  in  general  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  number  on  the  hooks.  The  annual  Reports 
of  other  educational  institutions  in  tliis  country  exhibit  about  the  same  proportion  between  the  average  attend- 
ance and  the  number  on  the  rolls.” 

In  1852  the  Commissioners  give  for  the  first  time  not  only  the  number  of  children  on 
the  roll  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  of  September,  but  also  the  number  in  average 
attendance.  In  the  Report  for  1857  a new  term,  “Average  on  Rolls,”  was  introduced. 
A change  was  also  made  in  the  period  for  which  the  total  numbers  on  the  rolls  were  made 
up.  Hitherto  the  roll  numbers  represented  all  the  distinct  pupils  who  had  made  at  least 
one  attendance  during  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  September.  In  1857  the  period  was 
extended  to  one  year,  or  rather,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  15  months.  The  numbers  on 
the  rolls  were  described  as — “ The  total  number  of  distinct  pupils  at  any  time  on  the  rolls 
for  the  12  months  ended  the  31st  December.”  The  Report  for  1857  says  of  this  change : — 

“ This  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had  a return  of  this  last  kind  made  out  ; and  for  the  number  of  children 
on  the  rolls  for  each  half-year  as  given  in  former  Reports,  it  will  be  seen  we  have  substituted  a return  of  the 
average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  entire  year-.” 

To  this  passage  the  following  note  is  added  : — 

“ By  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  for  the  half-year  was  meant  the  total  number,  and  this  was  found  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  at  the  opening  of  the  half-year  all  those  subsequently 
entered;  but  by  the  average  number  on  the  rolls  is  meant  the  mean  of  the  several  numbers  appearing  on  the 
rolls  throughout  the  half-year-  or  year,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  vaiy  from  week  to  week  and  from  day  to  day. 
This  last  kind  of  return,  therefore,  it  is  evident  must  be  less  in  amount  than  the  former,  but  such  difference 
indicates  nothing  but  the  degree  of  fluctuation  in  the  school  attendance. 

“ The  heading  hitherto  used,  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  has  been  superseded  by  the  more  definite  and 
precise  one  of  the  * total  number  of  distinct  pupils  on  the  rolls,’  it  having  been  found  latterly  that  the  former 
was  differently  interpreted  by  different  managers,  some  understanding  it  to  mean  simply  the  average  number  on 
the  rolls,  others  taking  it  to  mean  the  number  of  uncancelled  names  remaining  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the 
half-year,  and  others  again  supposing  it  to  mean  the  gross  aggregate  of  names  appearing  on  the  several  rolls 
throughout  the  half-year-.  This  ambiguity  and  this  diversity  of  interpretation  it  is  now  hoped  we  have  got  rid 
of,  and  we  trust  that  our  future  returns  of  this  kind  will  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  real  state  of  facts.” 

In  the  interval  between  1857  and  1865,  the  Commissioners  give  in  their  Reports  the 
three  numbers — average  daily  attendance,  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls,  and 
total  number  of  distinct  children  at  any  time  on  the  rolls.  These  terms  are  further 
defined  in  a note  to  the  Report  for  1862,  as  follows: — 

'A  ^ nuniber  of  children  on  rolls  during  the  year  is  meant  the  gross  aggregate  of  distinct  indi- 
vidual children  whose  names  have  appeared  on  the  school  rolls  at  any  time  during  the  entire  year.  (II.)  By 


,of  Children. 


National 

Board's 

Returns. 


Number  ou 
Rolls,  &c. 


Explanation  of 

Board’s 

nomenclature. 
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Attendance 
of  Children. 

National 

Board's 

Returns. 


the  average  minder  of  children  on  the  rolls  during  the  year  is  meant  the  mean  or  average  of  the  several 
numbers  annealing  on  the  rolls  tln-oughout  the  year,  and  winch  m point  of  fact  vary  from  week  to  week,  and 
from  month  to  month.  (III.)  By  the  average  daily  attendance  of  children  during  the  year  is  meant  the  mean 
or  average  of  the  numbers  found  in  actual  attendance— not  on  the  rolls  merely,  but  present  in  their  classes 
from  day  to  day  throughout  the  year.” 


The  use  of  the  words  “ distinct  individual  children,”  clearly  show  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  believed  that  the  number  on  the  roll  meant  so  _ many  distinct 
individual  children,  who  had  put  in  at  least  one  attendance  at  school  during  the  year. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll,  the  number  of  schools 
in  operation,  the  average  on  rolls,  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  average 
number  per  school  calculated  for  total  on  rolls,  average  on  rolls,  and  average  daily 
attendance : — 


Table  showing  Number  of  Schools  in  Operation,  Number  on  Rolls,  Average  on  Rolls,  Average  Attendance, 
and  Average  Number  on  Rolls  and  in  Attendance  of  each  School  since  the  mtroduction  of  Average 
Attendance  in  School  Statistics.— (Compiled  from  National  Boards  Reports.) 


N UMBER  AND  DATE  OF  REPORT. 

Number  of 
Schools  in 
Operation. 

Number  of  Children 
on  the  Rolls 
for  tbo 

Average 
Number  of 
Children 

the  Rolls. 

Attendance. 

Average 
Number  on 
Rolls  of 

School. 

Average 
Number  per 

calculated 

Average  on 
Rolls. 

Average 

Attend- 

per 

School. 

No.  19—1852  (31st  Dec.), 

4,875 

Half- 

544,004 

280,005 

111-71 



57-4 

5,023 

year  end- 

550,631 

g 

271,364 

— 

54-0 

5,178 

ins  30th 

551,110 

4 

267,099 

106-43 

— 

" 22—1855  „ 

5,124 

Sept., 

535,905 

252, 48S 

104-5S 

— 

„ 23—1856  „ 

5,245 

30th  Dec. 

560,134 

ft 

254,011 

108-84 

- 

48-4 

„ 24—1857  „ 

5,337 

776,473 

514,445 

208,397 

145-48 

96-39 

50-2 

„ 25—1858 

5,408 

803,010 

519,664 

266,091 

148-6 

96- 

49-2 

5,496 

806,510 

519,175 

269,203 

146-7 

94-4 

5,632 

804,000 

510,638 

262,823 

142-7 

90-6 

46-6 

5,830 

Year 

803,304 

531,014 

284,726 

137-8 

91-1 

4S-8 

„ 29— 1S62 

6,010 

ended 

812,527 

533,570 

284,912 

135-2 

S8-8 

47-4 

„ 30—1863 

6,163 

31st 

840,569 

544,492 

296,986 

136-4 

8S-3  . 

48-2 

„ 31— 1S64 

6,263 

Dec., 

870,401 

575, 4S6 

315,108 

139-0 

91-9 

„ 32—1865 

6,372 

922,084 

59S.408 

321,209 

144-7 

93-9 

50-4 

„ 33—1866 

G,453 

910,819 

— 

316,225 

14M 

— 

49  0 

„ 34—1867 

6,520 

[913,198 

— 

321,683 

140-0 

— 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  change  from  half-yearly  to  yearly  returns 
produced  a remarkable  increase  in  the  number  on  roll  without  any  marked  corresponding 
increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance,  or  average  attendance  per  school.  The 
appai*ent  increase  of  the  number  on  roll  in  1S67,  by  216,339,  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  the  daily  average  attendance  of  only  14,396,  was  felt  by  the  Board  to  require 
an  explanation.  This  they  gave  in  the  following  foot-note  in  their  Report  for  1862: 

“ In  the  year  1857,  the  Commissioners  for  the  first  time  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  and  record,  not  the 
•average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  merely,  nor  yet  the  average  daily  attendance,  but  in  addition  the  total 
number  of  distinct  children  appearing  on  the  rolls  during  the  entire  year.  Hence  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  appearing  in  above  table  for  the  year  1857  and  subsequent  years,  as  compared  with  the 
year  1856.” 

This  note  throws  no  light  whatever  upon  the  sudden  and  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  on  the  rolls  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  daily  average  attend- 
cuitv  of  ance-  difference  is  so  considerable  that  it  naturally  suggests  a fallacy  in  the  mode 
determining  of  determining  the  number  of  children  who'  have  been  to  school  during  the  year.  I he 
number  of  sources  of  fallacy  are — first,  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  which  permits  a child’s  name  to 

children  who  remain  upon  the  rolls  of  the  school  during  thirteen  weeks  after  it  has  ceased  to  attend 
nttemi  school.  ^ is  equivalent  to  an  extension  of  the  period  of  one  year  to  15  months  ; that 

is  the  number  on  rolls  for  a year  represents  in  reality  15  months.  Secondly,  that  the 
same  child  may  appear  more  than  once  upon  the  rolls  in  the  course  of  the  year ; and, 
thirdly,  that  the  same  child  might  appear  on  the  rolls  of  several  schools.  That  these 
sources  of  fallacy  exist  is  now  generally  admitted  ; the  extent  to  which  they  operate  is, 
however,  a question  of  great  difficulty.  The  Board  has  admitted  in  its  Report  for  1866 
(page  3),  that  a reduction  of  49,219  should  be  made  in  the  gross  attendance,  on  accoun 
of  the  first  source  of  fallacy,  namely,  that  the  number  on  rolls  for  any  year  represen 
15  months  and  not  12.  Mr.  Keenan  admits  3 per  cent,  or  about  30,000,  on  accoun 
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of  the  third  cause,  or  migration.  The  Board  and  Mr.  Keenan,  therefore,  admit  that 
the  number  on  roll  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  80,000.  That  this  number  is  too  low 
will  be  evident  by  an  analysis  of  the  following  table  : — 


Table  showing  the  Total  Number  on  Rolls  for  the  Year,  the  Total  Number,  and  Per-centages  in  the 
Total  IN  limber,  for  the  last  Quarter,  classified  according  to  Lesson  Books  ; Net  Number  on  the  Rolls  at 
the  opening  of  the  Y ear,  after  removing  the  Names  of  all  who  had  not  attended  once  during  Three  Months 
(Compiled  from  National  Board’s  Reports.)  ° 


Attendance 


National 

Boards 

Returns. 


Year. 

Total 

Number  ou 
Rolls  for  the 
Year. 

Total  Number  on  Rolls,  and  Per-centago  in  the  Total  Number, 
for  last  Quarter,  classified  according  to  Lesson  Books. 

Total 

Number  on 
Rolls  for  Inst 
Quarter. 

Total  Number 
on  Rolls  at  the 
opening  of  the 
year,  after  strik- 
ing off  all  who 
hadnotattended 
on  any  day- 

weeks  preceding 
January  1st. 

Total  Number 
of  Children  on 
Rolls  in  last 
Quarter  who  did 
not  attend 

during  the 
Quarter. 

I.  Book. 

II.  Book. 

Sequels. 

III.  Book. 

IV. 

and  Higher 

1860, 

804,000 

548,156 

38'i 

6-i 

1861, 

S03.364 

158,118 

95,809 

74,002 

36,538 

588,729 

401,202 

38-09 

26-86 

16-27 

1S62, 

812,527 

222,270 

157,350 

95,165 

71,968 

37,753 

584,506 

431,273 

153,233 

38-03 

26-92 

16-28 

1863, 

840,569 

236,241 

166,585 

101,272 

75,308 

40,058 

619,464 

447,758 

38-13 

26-89 

12-16 

1864, 

870,401 

246,411 

177,948- 

108,600 

80,178 

43,882 

657,019 

470,497 

37‘Si 

27-08 

12-20 

6-68 

922,084 

282,196 

182,088 

70,240 

93,893 

46,739 

675,156 

499,362 

4180 

26-97 

10-40 

910,819 

299,271 

197,016 

12,736 

103,325 

46,992 

659,340 

45'39 

29-88 

310,072 

215,545 

112,699 

46,693 

685,009 

45‘3 

3i-5 

16-4 

6-8 

Under  the  head  “ Total  number  on  rolls  for  the  year,”  we  have,  as  just  stated  the  iWpnncies 
number.on  rolls  for  15  months ; under  the  head  “ Total  number  on  rolls  for  last  quarter,”  S^fn^“vs 
we  nave  the  number  on  rolls  for  six  months,  because  any  children  who  may  have  crone  “f 
away  in  tile  third  quarter  would,  nevertheless,  remain  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  quarter. 

Between  these  two  numbers,  for  the  year  1865,  there  is  a difference  of  246,928.  Are  rolls-" 
these  distinct  children,  or  are  they  not,  in  part  at  least,  already  included  in  the  675,156 ? 

During  the  five  years  from  1861  to  1865  inclusive,  the  Board  gave  the  number  of  chil- 
dren, who  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  were  transferred  to  the  new  rolls  from  the 
previous  year,  or  in  other  words,  they  gave  the  number  of  children  who  had  really 
attended  at  least  once  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  after  deducting  all  who  had 
not  made  even  one  attendance  during  the  last  quarter,  but  whose  names  should  remain 
on  the  rolls  of  the  school  during  13  weeks.  It  thus  appears  that  out  of  870,401  children 
on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools  for  the  year  1864,  only  499,362  were  entitled  to 
appear  on  the  rolls  at  the  commencement  of  1865,  so  that  no  less  than  371,039  must 
have  been  struck  off  for  non-attendance  during  the  whole  year,  and  186,523  during  the 
last  half  year.  These  children  were  not  permanently  struck  off,  but  must  have  again 
and  again  appeared  on  the  rolls  in  subsequent  quarters.  The  following  table  which 
gives  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  the  commencement  of  each  of  five  years,  the 
number  of  children  admitted  during  the  year,  and  the  number  struck  off  during  the 
year,  shows  this.  The  three  categories  of  pupils  being  classified  according  to  lesson 
books  we  see  that  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  those  struck  off  annually  were  in  second  or 
•higher  books,  and  about  45  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  annually,  were  also  in  second  or 
higher  books,  that  is,  had  been  previously  at  school.  (See  Table,  pp.  266-67.) 

The  number  on  the  rolls  in  any  one  quarter  appeal's  to  approximate  to  the  true 
number  of  children  at  National  schools.  In  1867  this  number  was  6S5,009,  while  the 
number  on  rolls  was  913,198,  being  a difference  of  22S,189,  which  represents  the  amount 
to  be  deducted  from  the  number  on  rolls,  on  account  of  the  sources  of  error  above  noticed. 

It  we  add  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  pupils  struck  of  the  rolls  annually  to  the  average 
number  on  rolls,  the  sum  approximates  to  the  number  on  rolls  for  one  quarter,  and  is 
probably  not  very  different  from  the  real  attendance  at  National  schools. 


[Table. 
2 M 
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T vbi  e Khowiii"  the  Number  of  Schools  in  Operation  from  which  Returns  were  obtained,  the  Number  of  Children  on  the 
' the  Year  classified  in  the  same  way : the  Number  of  Children  struck  off  the  same  period,  and  classified  m the  same  way  ; 

’ Second  and  Higher  Books ; and  the  Per-centages  in  each  case  for  each 


rict/for 

aiucd. 

Total 

Number 

Number  of  Children  on  Rolls  nt  opening  of  Year,  as  transferred  from 
Rolls  of  previous  Year,  classified  according  to 
Lesson  Books. 

Number  of  new  Children,  of  Children  who  bad 
of  Children  whose  name  had  been  previously 
admitted  during  the  Year,  classified 

!§|1 

Schools. 

BX'k. 

II. 

Book. 

Sequels. 

Binw 

it 

V. 

Book. 

Total. 

B 1 k. 

II. 

Book. 

Sequels. 

Hi. 

Book. 

1861, 

1862, 

1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

58 

58 

59 
58 
57 

5,241 

5,534 

5,816 

5,827 

5,850 

149,905 
37'3 
160,729 
37-2 
167,775 
37 ‘45 
174,518 
37’°9 
181,229 

36-31 

111,158 

277 

118,560 

2r5 

123,064 

27-49 

130,050 

27-65 

138,914 

27-78 

67,526 

i6-8 

72,843 

16-9 

74,583 

16-66 

79,907 

16- 98 
85,413 

17- 11 

4S,667 

I2'I 

52,828 

I2‘2 

53,781 

1 2 'OI 

55,464 

1179 

60-251 

12-07 

22,419 

5'3 

24,019 

57 

26,351 

5-89 

28,119 

5- 98 
30-717 

6- i6 

1,527 

0-37 

1,694 

0-39 

2,204 

0-50 

2,439 

°'5I 

2,838 

o-57 

401,202 

431,273 

447,758 

470,497 

499,362 

199,388 

57’4 

195,190 

53'8 

219,467 

55-08 

231,182 

55'75 

237,215 

58-28 

84,105 

216 

81,735 

22-3 

86,706 

21-76 

89,023 

21-47 

85,512 

21*01 

46,986 

137 

43,114 

”•9 

46,418 

11-65 

48,077 

”'59 

38,829 

9-56 

35,150 

6-4 

31,076 

8-6 

33,097 

8-31 

33,234 

8-oi 

32,700 

8-03 

In  the  following  table  we  have  information  for  1867,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
last  table  : — 

Board’s  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  on  Rolls,  1st  January,  1SG8,  Average  Attendance  of  Children  in 

Returns.  1867,  and  Number  of  Children  struck  off  the  Rolls  during  1867,  classified  hi  each  case  accordmg  to  Lesson 

Books,  and  also  the  Per-centage  of  the  whole  in  each  Book,  in  each  case.  (Compiled  from  Board's  Returns.) 


Number  of  Children  on  Rolls, 
1st  January,  1888,  classified 
according  to  Lesson  Books. 

Average  attendance  of  Children 
In  18G7,  classified  according 
to  Lesson  Books. 

Number  of  Children  struck  off 
the  Rolls  during  the  year  18G7, 
classified  according  to  Lesson 
Books. 

Number  of  Chil- 
dren in  each  class. 

Per-centage 
of  Children 
n each  class. 

Number  of  Chil- 
dren in  each  class. 

Per-centage 
of  Children 
11  each  class. 

T.  Book,  . 
II.  „ 

III.  „ 

IV.  „ 

V.  „ 

254,729 

187,138 

97,843 

36,400 

3,650 

43'9 

32"3 

16-9 

6-3 

o-6 

139,726-5 

102,976 

51,728-5 

20,988-9 

2,387-5 

43'9 

32-4 

163 

6-6 

o-8 

161,887 

103,015 

59,414 

25,660 

2,674 

45-9 
29-2 
16-8 
7 '3 
o-8 

Total,  . 

579,760 

317,S07-4 

| 352,650 

The  evidence,  as  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  number  of  children  on  roll,  derived  from  the 
number  of  children  admitted  and  struck  off  the  rolls,  and  their  classification,  is  confirmed 
by  the  Nominal  Census  made  of  all  the  children  in  National  schools  in  1 867 . According  to 
the  returns  then  obtained,  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  ordinary  and  model  National  schools 
TVoLabie  697,761  children,  and  of  convent  National  schools  58,809,  or  together  756,570  ; that  is, 
nnreof"^1”1"  156,628  less  than  the  Number  on  Roll.  But  this  Nominal  Return  has  to  be  reduced  still 
. jiiidrtn  at  more,  because,  like  the  Number  on  Roll,  it  represents  fifteen  months  and  not  twelve. 
Sch'Xfor  tha  It  is  probable  that  the  real  attendance  at  National  schools  in  1867  did  not  exceed,  if  it 
whole  year  reached,  700,000.  That  is  more  than  200,000  less  than  the  Number  on  Rolls.  The 
average  attendance  would  be  about  45  to  46  per  cent,  of  this  true  number  on  the  rolls, 
a proportion  which  agrees  with  the  observations  of  several  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. 

Mischief  of  The  adoption  of  the  present  exaggerated  numbers  on  roll  has  been  productive  of  much 
ESS?4  mischief — first,  in  leading  people  to  imagine  that  the  majority  of  children  of  school  age 
“number on  were  at  school;  and  next,  in  lowering  the  average  attendance,  which  represents  only 
one-third  of  the  gross  number  on  rolls,  whereas  it  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  true  number 
of  children  attending  school. 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  Average  Attendance,  as  published  by  the  Commissioneis 
of  Education,  is  fully  established  by  our  Census  Returns.  The  number  found  present  on 
the  25th  of  June,  1868,  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  Average  Attendance  for  1867,  as 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners.  This  should  be  so  for  two  reasons,  namely,  that  the 
Average  Attendance  increases  somewhat  annually,  and  consequently  that  for  1 868  w 
be  found  to  be  higher  than  that  for  1867,  and  next,  because  the  attendance  in  June  is 
higher  than  the  average  in  many  districts  of  the  country. 

Age  of  Age  of  Children  in  National  Schools. — The  following  table  gives  the  ages  of  all  children 

children.  on  the  rolls,  who  were  admitted  to  the  schools  or  struck  off  the  rolls  in  1867  : 
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Rolls  at  the  beginning  of  the  Year,  classified  according  to  Lesson  Books ; the  Number  of  Children  added  to  the  Rolls  durinw 
the  excess  of  Admissions  over  Discharges  ; the  Number  of  the  Children  admitted  during  tlie  Year  who  were  in  ° 
of  the  Five  Years  ending  1865.  ( Compiled  from  Board’s  Reports.) 


migrated  from  other  Schools,  and 
struck  off  the  Rolls,  who  were 
according  to  Lesson  Books. 

Number  of  Children  struck  opf 

the  Bolls  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  Year. 

Excess  of 
number  of 
Admissions 
over  number 
struck  off. 

Number  of 
Children 
admitted 

in  Second  and 
Higher  Books. 

Year. 

% 

b\ 

| Book. 

Total. 

X. 

Book. 

11. 

Book. 

Sequels. 

^riL  | 

IV. 

Book. 

V. 

Book. 

Total. 

12,019 

586 

378,234 

135,231 

90,509 ' 

57,115 

44,830 

20,347 

1,621 

349,653 

28,581 

178,846 

1861 

3 '5 

o-i7 

387 

25'9 

I2'8 

5 '8 

o'4S 

11,177 

630 

13S,453 

95,674 

5S.615 

45,090 

20,890 

1,834 

360,556 

2,366 

3'o8 

o-i7 

38'4 

26-5 

i6'2 

151,150 

94,378 

58,598 

45,293 

22,515 

1,974 

373,908 

24,513 

178,954 

1863 

3'°2 

40-42 

25-24 

i5'67 

12*12 

6 '02 

148, 29S 

94,686 

59,914 

43,032 

22,857 

2,215 

371,002 

43,691 

183,511 

1864 

2'99 

o-i9 

39‘97 

25'52 

16-15 

ii'6o 

IT7'" 

768 

406,957 

150, 25S 

97,521 

61,385 

48,406 

25,813 

2,443 

385,826 

21,131 

169,742 

1865 



2 '93 

C19 

38-94 

25-28 

I5'9I 

12-55 

6-69 

0-63 

4i-72 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  on  the  Rolls  in  1 867  at  each  year  of  age ; the  Number  of  Children  at  each  year 
of  age  admitted  to  the  Schools  during  1867 ; and  the  Number  of  Children  at  each  year  of  age  struck  off  the  Rolls 
for  the  Year  1867.  (Compiled from  Board's  Returns.) 


— 

OfS  but 
undor  6 

Of  Glut 
under  7 

Of  7 but 
under  8 

Of  8 but 

under  !> 

Of  9 but 
umlur  10 

Of  10  but 
under  1 1 
years. 

Of  11  but 
under  12 

Of!  2 but 
under  13 

Of  13  but 
under  M 

Of  14  but 
under  13 

Of  15 

Total. 

Total 

Total  number  of  children 
at  each  year  of  age  on 
the  rolls  in  18G7, 

G7.551 

81,067 

93,G15 

100,041 

100,297 

94,574 

92,064  | 

75, 80S 

69,204 

51,635 

40,315 

53,825 

Number  of  children  at 

7'34 

IOI7 

10-87 

10-90 

10-27 

10-00  ; 

8-24 

7'5i 

5‘6i 

4'38 

5'8f 

76'6j 

each  year  of  age  when 
admitted  to  the  schools 
for  the  year  1SG7,  . 

41,419 

41,096 

42,030 

40.62S 

38,441 

34,918 

36,141, 

28,252 

29,261 

21,486 

17,933 

25,745 

Number  of  children  at 

X041 

10-48 

10-56 

1018 

9-66 

877 

9-08 

7-10 

7'35 

J'40 

4-jo 

6-47 

76-26 

each  year  of  age  struck 
off  the  rolls  for  the  year 
1867, 

19,182 

24,297 

28,617 

31,030 

31,873 

32,442 

34,544 

31,632  I 

32,107 

27,5S1 

23,770 

5-143 

TO 

979 

8-96  I 

9-10 

7-8* 

674 

10-09 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  7‘ 34  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  under  five,  10-23  above 
fourteen  year's,  and  23'36  above  twelve  years  of  age  ; 31 '45  per  cent,  of  the  admissions 
were  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  of  those  struck  off  the  rolls,  20‘133  per  cent,  were 
under  seven  years  of  age. 

With  a view  of  determining  the  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  who  go  to  school, 
the  following  table  was  constructed.  The  data  available  for  the  puipose  belong  to  the 
year  1861 ; they  will,  however,  in  the  absence  of  later  information,  give  an  idea  of  the 
relative  number  of  children  that  do  not  go  to  school : — 

Table  showing  the  Children  on  the  Rolls  of  the  National  Schools  in  1861,  classified  according  to  Age;  the  Per- 
centage of  the  whole  for  each  Year  of  Age ; the  Number  of  Children  in  Ireland  according  to  the  Census  of  1861 
for  each  year  between  5 and  15 ; and  the  Proportion  which  the  Children  of  each  age  on  the  Roll  bear  to  the  Total 
Number  of  Children  of  corresponding  ages.  (Compiled  from  Board’s  Returns.) 


— 

°y 

H 

unto  8. 

under  9. 

9 years 
under  10. 

10  years 

under  11. 

under  12.j 

under  13. 

I’sFi" 

under  15. 

15  years 
and 

abovo  15. 

Total 

Rolls. 

Total 
between 
5 and  15. 

Number  of  pupils  in 

5,349  schools  whose 

ages  were  . 
Per-centage  of  total 

30,573 

39,845 

52,142 

58,906 

59,924 

58,934 

59,342 

5.1,014 

45,163 

33,726 

25,717 

32,024 

547,310 

516,737 

Total  number  of 

5'6 

7'3  : 

9'5 

xo-8 

II- 

xo-8 

xo-8 

9-3 

8-2 

6-o 

47 

67 

- 

- 

children  according 

1861,  whose  ages 
were  . 

- 

128,052 

125,261 

124,937 

121,401 

111,593 

127,049 

97,649 

131,508 

100,557 

140,258 

136,527 

. 1,334,792 

children  on  roll 
form  of  total  num- 
ber of  children  .as 

returned  by  Census, 

' 

Si'ii 

4.-6. 

47'iJ 

49'36 

52-81 

4670 

J3-34  j 

34-34 

33.-J3 

18-33  j 

*T3i  | 

- 

3871 

This  table  shows  that  at  the  most  favourable  school  ages  even  when  we  allow  an  ample 
margin,  for  the  children  attending  other  than  National  schools,  a very  large  proportion 
ot  children  do  not  appear  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

L 2 M 2 
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A«»n>  Proficiency.— The  tables  at  p.  26S  show  the  classification  of  the  children  according  to 

o„  Craw.  Jjjggon.-boois  upon  the  basis  of  the  numbers  on  rolls  for  the  last  quarter  of  each  year. 
National  jf  we  Itnew  the  real  number  who  go  to  school  the  relative  proportion  of  the  classes 

fS£.  might  be  somewhat  different,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  affect  the  con- 

Proficiency.  c] unions  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  tables.  Taking  the  latest  year,  1867,  we  find 

that  of  the  579,760  children  classified  according  to  lesson-books  nearly  44  per  cent,  are 
in  the  first  book,  and  23'8  percent,  in  third  and  higher  books.  We  need  not  dwell 
further  on  this  subject  here  as  it  will  be  fully  discussed  in  another  part  of  our  Report.  . 

Decrease  of  Illiteracy.— There  was  a decrease  of  illiteracy  in  1851,  as  compared  with 
nuera'y.  ]841  of  6 cent  . Jn  J861j  as  compared  with  1851,  of  8 per  cent.  ; or  in  the  twenty 
years  between  1S41  and  1861  of  14  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  certainly  in  part  due  to 
the  spread  of  education ; but  the  decrease  of  population  has  been  perhaps  a more 


Tablk  showing  the  Number  of  Schools 


each  Province,  and  in  all  Ireland,  in  which  the  Attendance  in  1867 
200  201  to  300,  and  above  300  ; the  Total  Number  of  Schools  having  an 


Province. 

16  to  20. 

26  to  80. 

31  to  35. 

36  to  40. 

41  to  50. 

70  to  100. 

Ulster, 

j No.  of  Schools,  . 
\ Per-centage, 

10 

o'437 

76 

3'323 

235 

10-188 

415 

18-146 

371 

l6*222 

267 

11-674 

375 

16-397 

348 

15-216 

98 

4-285 

Leinster, 

( No.  of  Schools,  . 
\ Per-centage, 

9 

0-678 

40 

3-014 

132 

9‘947 

229 

i7’256 

240 

18-085 

154 

11-605 

208 

15-674 

214 

16-126 

48 

3-617 

Munster, 

(No.  of  Schools,  . 
■j  Per-centage, 

2 

0138 

12 

0828 

42 

2-898 

125 

8-626 

139 

9-592 

155 

10-697 

285 

12-767 

458 

31-608 

149 

10-282 

( 'onnauglit, 

f No.  of  Schools, . 
1 Per-centage, 

6 

0623 

26 

8-504 

82 

8-505 

144 

14"95I 

140 

14-527 

121 

12-553 

193 

20041 

206 

21-391 

23 

2-388 

Total, 

( No.  of  Schools,  . 
( Per-centage, 

0-448 

154 

2'555 

491 

8164 

913 

15-15* 

890 

14-769 

697 

11-566 

1,061 

17-607 

1,226 

20-345 

318 

5-277 

* This  table  (loos  not  include  the  Convent 


Supplementary 

Returns. 


Of  the  6,026  schools  classified,  672,  or  11*15  per  cent.,  had  an  average  attendance  of 
25  or  less ; 3,172,  or  52'63  per  cent.,  had  an  average  of  40  or  less  ; and  fiO'260  per 
cent,  had  an  average  of  50  and  less. 

The  following  table,  based  upon  6,520  schools,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  oi 
321,683,  in  the  year  1867,  gives  the  average  number  of  children  per  school  in  each  of  the 
Provinces;  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of  the  State  grant  per  100  pupils  in  daily  average 
attendance ; grants  for  same  number  of  pupils,  those  of  Munster  being  taken  as  100  : 

Total  Amount  of  Ratio  of  grants  for 

Average  State  grant  per  100  same  number  of  Children, 

per  School.  Children  in  daily  those  to  Munster  being 
attendance.  taken  as  100. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

Ulster, 

44-3 

84 

3 

0 

117 

Minister, 

60-6 

72 

2 

0 

100 

Leinster,  . 

49-4 

79 

2 

0 

110 

Connaught, 

43-8 

73 

0 

0 

101 

Total, 

49-3 

78 

0 

0 

The  largest  schools  are  in  Munster,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  teaching  100  pupils  is 
less  than  in  any  one  of  the  other  Provinces.  In  1864  the  relative  cost  per  100  children 
was  much  greater,  as  the  following  Table,  based  upon  6,263  schools,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  315, 10S,  shows : — 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


43-3 

61-4 

52-4 

46-5 


unonnt  of  State  grant 
10  Children  in  daily 
attendance. 

£ 8. 

84  9 
62  10 
72  11 
65  9 

72  7 


Ratio  of  grants  for  same  uamber 
of  Children,  those  to  Munster 
being  taken  as  100. 

£ 

135 

100 

116 

105 
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powerful  agent.  The  following  table  contrasts  the  decrease  of  illiteracy  and  of  popu- 
lation : — 

Decrease  of 

Illiteracy.  Population. 

1851,  compared  with  1811,  . . . .6  per  cent.  19-8 

1861,  „ „ 1851 8 „ 11-5 

1861,  „ „ 1841,  . . . . 14  „ 29-1 

From  the  preceding  table  it  is  evident  that  the  decrease  of  population  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  that  of  illiteracy.  In  that  period,  including  the  famine  years,  the 
decrease  of  the  population  has  been  more  than  three  times  as  rapid  as  the  illiteracy.  During 
those  yeai’s  it  was  chiefly  the  illiterate  part  of  the  population  who  died  or  emigrated. 

Attendance  at  Ordinary  Schools. — In  the  following  table  the  National  schools  are 
classified  according  to  their  average  attendance  in  1867  : — * 


was  15  and  under,  16  to  20,  21  to  25,  26  to  30,  31  to  35,  36  to  40,  41  to  50,  51  to  75,  76  to  100,  101  to  150,  151  to 
Average  Attendance  of  25  and  less,  and  of  40  and  less.  ( Boards  Returns.) 


101  to  150. 

151  to  200. 

201  to  300. 

Above  S00. 

No 

Returns. 

Total 
Number  of 
Schools. 

Pcr-centagc 
which  the 
Schools  of  each 
Province  form 
of  the  Total 
Number  of 
Schools  in 
Ireland. 

Total 

Number  of 
Schools 
having  an 
average 
Attendance 

Total 

Number  of 
Schools  having 
an  average 
Attendance  of 
40  and  less. 

Province. 

42 

14 

10 

1 

25 

2,287 

_ 

321 

^ 1,374 

No.  of  Schools,  1 4jlgter 

1-836 

0'6l2 

o-437 

0043 

1-093 

- 

37-952 

14-03 

60-07 

Per-centage,  J u sw 

31 

6 

2 

14 

1,327 

_ 

181 

804 

No.  of  Schools,  [ 

2-336 

0-452 

0-150 

- 

i-o55 

22-023 

13-63 

60-58 

Per-centage,  j 

57 

7 

_ 

_ 

18 

1,449 

_ 

56 

475 

No.  of  Schools,  ^ MimRtra> 

3'933 

0-483 

- 

- 

1-246 

24-045  j 

3-86 

32-78 

Per-centage,  j 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

19 

963 

_ 

114 

519 

No.  of  Schools, 

0311 

- 

- 

1 '973 

- 

15-980  j 

11-83 

53-89 

Per-centage,  ) 0 

133 

27 

12 

1 

76 

6,026 

_ 

672 

3,172 

No.  of  Schools, ) T . > 

2-207 

0-447 

0199 

o-oi6 

1-261 

“ 

" 

11-15 

52-63 

Per-centage,  J’ 

Attendance 
of  Children. 

National 

Board's 


attendance. 


National  Schools,  or  Ordinary  Agricultural  Schools. 

In  1862  the  average  daily  attendance  per  school  was  47-4  ; in  1863,  44-8  ; in  1865, 

50-4;  in  1866,  49’0. 

Religious  Denominations  of  Children,— The  following  table  contains  the  number  of  JUfiSS" 
children  of  each  .Religious  Denomination  in  each  of  the  Provinces,  and  in  all  Ireland,  in  of  Children, 
the  year  1867. 

Table  allowing  tlie  Number  of  Children  on  Rolls  of  National  Schools  belonging  to  each  Religious 
Denomination  in  1867,  in  each  Province  and  in  all  Ireland.  ( Board's  Returns.) 


R.C.  E.C.  Presb.  Others.  Total. 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

164,425 

234,719 

194,507 

143,616 

50,430 

4,888 

6,393 

4,435 

100,862 

560 

831 

515 

5,549 

556 

303 

156 

321,226 

240,723 

202,034 

148,722 

Total, 

737,267 

66,146 

102,768 

6,564 

912,745 

Per-ceutage,  8077  7-25  11-25  °'73 

The  schools  may  be  divided  as  regards  Religious  Denomination  into  mixed,  or  those  Mixed,  and 
attexxded  by  children  of  sevei’al  denominations,  and  unmixed,  or  those  attended  by  children  Sc"“‘“ 
of  one  denomination.  The  religious  minorities  may  for  convenience  be  classified  into 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

Of  the  6,520  (or,  deducting  166  workhouse  and  gaol  schools,  6,354)  schools  under  the  Ordinary  and 
Board  in  1867,  the  numbers  given  as  mixed  and  unmixed  in  the  Board’s  Returns  are — 
ordinary  and  model,  3,578  mixed,  leaving  2,776  as  unmixed,  or  56-311  per  cent,  of  mixed, 
and  43'689  per  cent,  unmixed.  Of  the  mixed  schools,  541  were  returned  as  having  pupils 
of  one  denomination  only,  in  June,  1867.  If  we  deduct  these,  we  get  3,037  schools1  having 
1 The  number  of  mixed  schools  found  at  the  date  of  the  Inspector’s  visits  in  1867  was  3,104,  and  of 
unmixed  schools,  3,073;  the  total  number  of  schools  accounted  for  being  thus  6,177. — See  Board! s Returns, 
sect,  xi.,  par.  4,  pp.  262-267. 
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otcnuMw  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  minorities  in  1867,  and.  3,317  attended,  by  children  of 
of  hildben.  denomination  only,  that  is,  47-841  per  cent,  of  mixed  schools,  and  52'159  of  unmixed 
£5?  schools. 

mums.  The  number  of  mixed  National  Schools,  exclusive  of  Convent  Schools,  returned  by  the 

Police  was  2,512 ; of  unmixed,  2,998 ; or  together,  5,510.  As  the  latter  number  repre- 
sents generally  School-houses,  the  Census  Returns  cannot  be  compared  directly  with  the 
Returns  of  the  Board ; but  the  per-centage  of  mixed  and  unmixed  National  Schools 


Some  of  the  religious  minorities  are  very  small ; the 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  National  Schools,  ordinary  and  model,  having  a Mixed  Attendance,  according  to  the 
1867,  were  equal ; those  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Children  being  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  minorities  of  1,  2 
of  1 , 2,  3,  &c.,  attended  during  the  same  peiiod ; Schools  included  among  those  considered  to  have  a mixed  attendance 
at  winch  no  Roman  Catholic  child  attended  during  the  same  period. 


Names  of  Provinces. 

No.  of  1 
Schools  in 
which  the 
No.  of 
Protes- 
tants and 
Catholics 
were  equal. 

Number  of  Schools,  with  Protestant 

Nil. 

2. 

3. 

4.  ! 

a.  1 

7. 

8. 

3. 

10. 

Ulster, 

8 

94 

86 

74 

69 

67 

39 

53 

36 

31 

35 

26  : 

Munster. 

_ 

134 

141 

93 

72 

39 

27 

19 ! 

3 

10 

8 

1 ! 

Leinster, 

- 

119 

135 

90 

58 

43 

35 

33  i 

13] 

17 

5 

5 : 

Connaught, 

" 

82 

75 

80 

44 

40 

33 

16  : 

15 

20 

6 

9 ; 

Total  Ordinary 

j 

Schools  with  Pro- 

^ 8 

429 

437 

337 

243 

189 

134 

121 

67 

78 

54 

41 

testant  Minorities, 

1 

Model  Schools, 

1 

“ 

~ 

” 

~ 

1 

2 

Total  Ordinary  and 

) 

Model  with  Pro- 

h 9 

429 

437 

337 

243 

189 

135 

121 

67 

SO 

54  1 

41 

testant  Minorities, 

j 

Ulster, 

Miuister, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

Total  Ordinary 
Schools, 

Model  Schools, 

Total  Ordinary  and 
Model  Schools, 
with  Roman  Cath- 
olic Minorities, 

Grand  Total  of  all 
Mixed,  Ordinary,, 
and  Model  Schools, 

Per-centages  of  Total, 

Per-centage  of  Mixed 
Schools  after  de- 
ducting those  in 
which  no  Minority 
attended  in  June, 
1867, 


No.  of 
Schools  in 
which  the 

Roman  Catholic 

■prnirs- 

were  equal 

_ 

101 

103 

73 

63 

71 

44 

46 

30 

30 

26 

25 

- 

4 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

1 

_ 

2 

- 

2 

5 

3 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

“ 

2 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

109 

110 

78 

66 

74 

48 

48 

30 

31 

29 

27 

- 

3 

7 

7 

3 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

- 

112 

117 

85 

69 

76 

52 

49 

33 

33 

31 

30 

9 

541 

554 

422 

312 

265 

187 

170 

100 

113 

85 

71 

0-251 

15-120 

15-483 

X1794 

8719 

7-406 

5-226 

4751 

2794 

3-158 

2-375 

1-984 

0-296 

18-241 

I3'S9S 

• 

10-273 

8-723 

6-137- 

5-597 

.3-292 

3-720 

2798 

2-337 

It  thus  appears  that  42-409  per  cent  of  the  mixed 
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calculated  from  the  Police  Census  is  not  very  different  from  the  Board’s  Returns,  after 
deducting  the  schools  in  which  no  religious  minorities  were  found,  as  the  following  _ — 
table  shows Kr? 

Returns. 


Board’s  Returns  (1867), 
Police  Returns  (1868), 


Mixed  Schools. 

. 47-796 

. 45-590 


Unmixed  Schools. 
52-204 
54-410 


following  table  is  an  analysis  of  the  Board’s  returns : — 

Rolls  in  1867,  classified  into  tliose  in  which  tlie  Numbers  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  who  attended  in  June, 
3,  &c.,  bad  attended  at  least  once  in  June,  1867  ; those  in  which  the  majority  being  Pi-otestant,  Roman  Catholic  minorities 
with  a Catholic  majority,  at  which  no  Protestant  child  attended  in  June,  1867  ; and  those  having  a Protestant  majority, 


_Total 

of  Schools 

60 

100 

Catholic 

Names  or  Provinces. 

20 

40 

jj 

26. 

M. 

•10. 

30. 

”■ 

100. 

150. 

150. 

Minority. 

89 

88 

51 

35 

35 

8 

9 

1 

928 

1,842 

Ulster. 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

- 

14 

580 

Munster. 

2 

, 

_ 

1. 

_ . 

_ 

_ 

_ 

20 

600 

•Leinster. 

1 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

462 

Connaught. 

93 

92 

53 

37 

35 

9 

9 

- 

1 

" 

979 

3,484 

Total  Ordinary  Schools. 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

61 

85 

Model  Schools. 

( Total  Ordinary  and 

100 

96 

55 

39 

40 

11 

11 

1 

1,040 

3,569 

J Model  Schools  with 

j Roman  Catholic  Mi- 

f norities. 

Grand  Total  of  all  Mixed, 

235 

198 

120 

79 

74 

19 

20 

_ . 

3 

1 

3,578 

Ordinary,  and  Model 

Schools. 

6-567 

5 533 

3’3S3 

2-207 

2-068 

o-S3i 

<>■558 

0-083 

0-027 

Per-centages  of  Total. 

Per-centage  of  Mixed 

Schools  after  deducting 

7737 

6'5I9 

3'95r 

2‘6oi 

2-436 

0-625 

0-658 

0-098 

0-032 

. . 3,037  . . 

those  in  which  no 

Grand  Total  of 

Minority  attended  in 

true 

Mixed 

June,  1867. 

Schools. 

schools  have  minorities  of  three,  and  less. 
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Attendance 
of  Children 


Church  lu! uctt 
lion  Society's 
Returns. 


The  folio-wing  table  contains  a similar  analysis  of  the  Police  .Returns  for  the  mixed 


Table  showing  the  number  of  National  Schools,  Ordinary  and  Model,  having  a mixed  attendance  on  the 
equal ; those  in  which  the  majority  of  the  children  being  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Minorities  of  1,  2,  3 
2,  3,  &c.,  attend  on  the  same  day. 


— 

Protest- 
ants and 
Catholics 
equal. 

Protestant  Minorities 

l.  ^ 

=• 

3. 

4. 

*■ 

7. 

8. 

3. 

10. 

Ulster, 

5 

78 

83 

68 

44 

46 

43 

27 

25 

33 

22 

Munster,  . 

- 

108 

97  1 

52 

32 

16 

13 

11 

8 

'6 

2 

Leinster,  . 

2 

100 

86 

52 

39 

27 

11 

8 

7 

11 

4 

Connaught, 

- 

69 

67 

46 

27 

24 

19 

11 

8 

7 

5 

Total,  . - 1 

7 

355 

333 

218 

142 

113 

86 

57 

48 

57 

33 

Proto.*- 1 

Roman  Catholic 

ants  and  1 
Catholics1 

1.  I 

3. 

3. 

>■ 

«■ 

>■ 

8. 

, 

Ulster, 

- 

106 

102 

67 

68 

43 

43 

36 

27 

32 

23 

Munster,  . 

- 

5 

4 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- | 

- 

- 

- 

Leinster,  . 

- 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Connaught, 

6 

1 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total,  . 

121  ! 

109 

73 

71 

45 

46 

38 

27 

32 

23 

Grand  total  of  all 
schools  having  a Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Ca- 
tholic minority. 

1 

r 

486 

442 

291 

213 

158 

132 

95 

75 

89 

56 

Per-centage, 

19’347 

I7*S95 

11-584 

8-479 

5-669 

4736 

3-409 

2-691 

3-I93 

3-009 

Article  II. — Church  Education  Schools. 

According  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
the  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society  is  1, 45 1 . These  represent  apparently 
in  all  cases  Departments  or  Schools  in  a limited  sense,  as  distinguished  from  School- 
houses,  and,  in  at  least  one  case,  a night  school  is  also  included.  °The  Police  Returns 
enumerate  only  1,266  Church  Education  Schools.  But  with  very  few  exceptions  these 
appear  to  mean  School-houses,  and  to  represent  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  schools  oi*  Depart- 
ments mentioned  in  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  Society.  Thus  the 
returns  of  attendance  derived  from  the  two  sources, — the  School  Census  and  the  Society’s 
Returns  are  not  inconsistent. 
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Attendance 
op  Children. 


and  unmixed  Schools ; the  numbers  representing  School-houses  rather  than  Schools : — 

28th  of  June,  1868,  classified  into  those  in  which  the  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  were 
&c.,  had  attended  on  that  day ; those  in  which  the  majority  being  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  Minorities  of  1, 


of  all  Denominations. 


10 

15. 

15 

20. 

25. 

40. 

40 

50 

to 

75. 

75 

100. 

100 

150. 

Protestant 

Minorities. 

100 

39 

26 

12 

7 

1 ! 

1 

- 1 

655 

Ulster. 

11 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

357 

Munster. 

12 

6 

2 

5 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

374 

Leinster. 

18 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

302 

Connaught. 

141 

46 

28 

19 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1,689 

Total. 

Minorities. 

Total  No. 

Total  No. 
of  Schools 

10 

15. 

15 

to 

20 

25 

30. 

40. 

40 

50. 

75. 

75 

100 

ISO. 

having 

Catholic 

Minorities. 

Catholic 

I . 1 

Mluority. 

104 

43 

24 

13 

13 

7 

3 

2 

3 

759 

1,414 

Ulster. 

_ 

_ 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

16 

373 

Munster. 

1 

2 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

21 

395 

Leinster. 

3 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

20 

322 

Connaught. 

108 

49 

25 

16 

16 

8 

4 

2 

3 

816 

2,505 

Total. 

53 

35 

23 

10 

5 

4 

4 

2,512 

Grand  total  of  all 
schools  having  a 
Protestant  or  Ro- 

S‘935 

3 '4°9 

1-901 

1-256 

0-825 

0-358 

o-i79 

0-157 

0-157 

man  Catholic  mi- 
nority. 

Per-centage. 

According  to  the  information  furnished  by  the  Society  the  attendance  in  the  year  1867 
was  as  follows : — mums. 

Total  Number  of  Children  on  Rolls,  . . . 63,549 

Number  in  Daily  Average  Attendance,  . . . 31,833 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  each  Religious  Denomi- 
nation : — 


Number  on  Bolls.  Per-eentage. 


Established  Church, 

44,378 

69-832 

Protestant  Dissenters, 

12,300 

19-355 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

6,871 

10-812 

63,549 

99-999 
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<»a!mAmr  The  T°^ce  f°un(l  present  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  in  1,163  of  the  Church  Educa- 
1 — ' tion  Schools  (or  rather  School-houses),  31,491  children.  If  all  the  schools  of  this  class 
faftiww*"  had  been  open  the  probable  attendance  would  have  been,  as  before  stated,  34,846.  It 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  attendance  given  by  the  Church  Education  Society  is 
fully  confirmed  by  our  own  Census. 

The  following  table  contains  an  analysis  of  the  mixed  schools  under  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  similar  to  those  already  given  for  the  National  Schools : — 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Schools  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  having  a Mixed  Attendance  on  the  25th 
June,  1868,  classified  into  those  in  which  the  Number  of  Protestants-  and  Roman  Catholics  were  equal ; those  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  Children,  being  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant  minorities  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  had  attended  on  that  day  • 
those  in  winch,  the  majority  of  the  Children  being  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  minorities  of  1,  2,  3,  ifcc.,  attended  on 
the  same  day.  ( Compiled  form  Returns  of  Constabulary  Census.) 


The  total  number  of  mixed  schools  is  448,  of  -which  39  had  Protestant  minorities, 
some  of  which,  singularly  enough,  were  small. 


Article  III. — Christian  Brothers’- Schools. 

Sw  Aeon-ding  to  the  returns  furnished  by  the  Brothers,  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
iteiums.  1'olls  of  their  224  school  departments  or  school-rooms  in  1867  was  25,120,  and  the 
daily  average  attendance  17,909.  The  daily  average  attendance  was  consequently 
71  '293  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls.  The  number  present  on  the  18th  February, 
1868,;  was  19,837,  The  police  found  present  on  the  2.5th  June,-  1868,  in-  77  out  of 
SO  school-houses  belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  visited  by  them,  20,026  • children. 
Allowing’  for  the  3 school-houses  from  which  no  returns  were  obtained,  the  probable 
number  that  would  have  been  present  if  all  the  schools  were  in  operation  on 
that  day  is  20,70  7.  The  coincidence  between  the  numbers  present  on  the  1 Sth  February 
and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  is  remarkable.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  this 
case  also,  the  returns  furnished  by  the  educational  bodies  of  the  country  and  those 
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furnished  by  the  police  on  the  occasion  of  our  Educational  Census,  agree  as  close  as  Attesdaxce 
such  returns  could  be  expected  to  do.  As  in  the  case  of  the  National  and  Church  0F 
Education  schools,  the  number  found  present  on  the  25th  of  June  is  higher  than  the 
daily  average  attendance.  This  fact  proves  that  the  period  selected  for  taking  the  teturZ* 
Educational  Census  was  favourable  for  at  least  the  principal  classes  of  schools  in  the 
country. 


Ages  of  Children  at  Christian  Brothers'  Schools. — The  Brothers  in  then  returns  Afcesnfciui- 
classify  the  children  into  only  three  grades  of  age: — (1)  eight  years,  and  under;  (2)  £ Bro  tucre" 
between  eight  and  twelve  years;  and  (3)  twelve  years,  and  over.  The  following  table  Schools; 
gives  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  children  of  each  grade  present  in  all  the  schools 
on  the  18th  February,  1868  : — 


Eight  years  and  under, 
Between  8 and  12, 
Twelve  years  and  over, 


Number.  Per-centage. 

. 5,046  25-437 

. 9,514  47-960 

. 5,277  26-601 


. 19,837 


From  these  numbers,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  school  age  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  children  in  Christian  Brothers’  schools  lies  between  the  limits  of  6 and  14  years  of 
age. 

Proficiency. — The  Brothers,  in  their  Returns  under  the  head  “Reading”  classified  the  Proficiency, 
children  into  four  classes,  according  to  Lesson  Books,  namely,  (1)  “kirst  Book;”  (2) 
“Sequel”  and  “ Second  Book ;”  (3)  “Third  and  Fourth  Books;”  and  (4)  “History.”  The 
four  Lesson  Books  represent  practically  the  same  standard  as  the  corresponding  National 
school-books.  The  History  Class  may  be  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Fifth 
Book  Class  of  National  Schools.  The  National  Board  in  their  Reports  and  Returns 
usually  put  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Book  Classes  together ; the  Christian  Brothers  in  their 
Returns  have  put  the  Third  and  Fourth  Book  Classes  together.  On  this  account  the 
proficiency  of  the  children  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  cannot  be  directly  compared  in 
the  case  of  the  Third  and  higher  classes  except  taken  together.  The  Second  Book 
used  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  1867  was  somewhat  more  difficult  than  the  Second 
National  School  Book,  and  therefore  represents,  perhaps,  a somewhat  higher  standard 
of  proficiency  in  the  children  who  have  passed  through  it.  The  following  Table  gives 
the  classification  according  to  the  four  standards  just  described : — 

Table  showing  tlie  number  of  ChilcU-en  on  Rolls  of  Christian  Brothers’  Schools  in  each  Class  or 
Lesson  Book,  and  their  proportion  to  total  number  on  Rolls. 


Number. 

Per-centage. 

First  Book, 

. 4,702 

18-718 

Sequel  and  Second  Book, 

. 7,298 

29-053 

Third  and  Fourth  Books, 

. 7,S37 

31-198 

History, 

. 2,028 

S073 

21,865 

S7-042 

Unaccounted  for, 

. 3,255 

12-958 

Total, 

. 25,120 

100-000 

This  table  leaves  3,255  children  on  the  rolls  unaccounted  for ; these  are  probably 
infants  and  other  children  learning  the  alphabet  from  wall  tablets.  If  we  add  them  to 
the  children  in  the  first  book,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  a much  nearer  approach  to  a 
proper  proportion  between  the  several  classes  than  in  the  National  Schools. 


Number. 

Per-centage. 

1st  Class  (1st  Book  and  under),  . , 

. 7,957 

31-676 

2nd  „ (2nd  Book), 

. 7,298 

29-053 

3rd  „ (3rd  and  4th  Book), 

. 7,837 

31T98 

4th  „ (History),  ... 

. 2,028 

8-073 

25,120 

The  fourth  class  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  extra-primary  element  in  this 
class  of  schools,  and  corresponds  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  district  model  schools. 
This  higher  class  it  is  which  chiefly  receives  instruction  in  mensuration,  algebra, ^drawing, 
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atxkkdaxce  &c.  If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  this  higher  class,  and  take  into  account  the  large 
of  CmuMiEx.  per.centag.e  -which  the  number  in  daily  average  attendance  forms  of  the  total  on  rolls,  the 
Christian  preceding  table  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  boys  entering  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  reach,  at  least,  the  third  book,  and  consequently  leave  them  able  to  read.  The 
following  table  shows  the  classification  according  to  proficiency  in  arithmetic : — 


Simple  Rules, 

Compound  Rules, 

Proportion,  and  higher  rales, 


Number.  Per-centage. 

. 6,122  24-371 

. 1,700  C-767 

. 4,078  19-816 

12,800  50-954 


Only  50 ’954  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  rolls  were,  therefore,  learning 
arithmetic  in  1867.  The  number  in  proportion  and  higher  rules  is,  however,  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  on  rolls,  which  is  by  no  means  too  low  for  a school  period  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  even  supposing  all  who  enter  pass  through  the  whole  course.  It 
is  right  to  remark  that  the  Brothers  direct  the  attention  of  the  children  in  the  lower 
classes  almost  exclusively  to  learning  to  read,  and  put  them  to  learn  arithmetic  only 
when  they  have  made  good  progress  in  that  direction. 


Article  IV. — Workhouse  Schools. 

Poor-Law  Number  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  Irish  Workhouses— The  total  number 
Returns.  Q£  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  Irish  workhouses  on  the  25th  March,  1S68,  was  22,004. 
In  the  following  table  these  children  are  classified  according  to  sex  and  age  : — 

Number  ot  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  under  15  years  of  age  in  the  "Workhouses  of  each  Province,  and 
children  in  of  all  Ireland,  on  the  25th  March,  186S,  classified  according  to  Age  and  Sex. 


Number  of  Children  under  15  years  of  age. 


Pkovixces. 

Under  2 years  of  age. 

and  under  0 years. 

5 years  and  under 

9 years  and  under 

Total. 

Total 

of 

both 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Fcmalo. 

591 

563 

481 

472 

740 

666 

956 

827 

2,768 

2,528 

5,296 

Per-centage,  . 

II'I59 

10-630 

9-082 

8912 

I3"972 

12-575 

18-051 

■S'«i5 

52-265 

47-735 

24-068 

777 

782 

701 

725 

947 

1,026 

1,660 

1,377 

4,085 

3,910 

7,995 

Per-centage,  . 

971S 

9781 

8768 

9-068 

11-844 

I2-S33 

20762 

17-223 

5i-o94 

48-906 

36-334 

Leinster, 

498 

526 

460 

497 

777 

851 

1,193 

1,126 

2,928 

3,000 

5,928 

Per-centage,  . 

8-400 

S-S73 

7759 

8383 

13-107 

14-355 

20-124 

iS‘994 

49-392 

50-608 

26-940 

Connaught,  . 

187 

217 

277 

269 

383 

417 

563 

472 

1,410 

1,375 

2,785 

Per-centage,  . 

6714 

7791 

9-946 

9-658 

i3"7S2 

H'973 

20-215 

16-947 

50-622 

49-378 

12-656 

Total, 

2,053 

2, OSS 

1,919 

1,963. 

2,847 

2,960 

4,372 

3,802 

11,191 

10,813 

22,004 

Per-centage,  . 

9‘33° 

9-489 

8-721 

8-921. 

12-938 

13-452 

19-869 

17-278 

50-858 

49-142 

According  to  this  table,  18'819  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and 
3 6 '46 1 per  cent,  under  five  years  of  age.  In  Ulster  the  proportion  of  male  children  of  all  ages 
exceeds  that  of  the  female  children.  In  Munster  and  Leinster  the  females  under  two  years  of 
age,  between  two  and  five  years,  and  between  five  and  nine  slightly  exceed  the  males ; but  be- 
tween nine  and  fifteen  the  males  considerably  exceed  the  females.  In  Connaught  the  females 
under  two  years  of  age  exceed  the  males  of  the  same  age,  but  the  males  between  the  ages  ot 
two  and  five  slightly  exceed  tl;e  females  of  the  same  age ; between  the  ages  of  five  and 
nine  years  the  females  again  preponderate,  .but  between,  nine  and  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
males  considerably  exceed  the  females,  as  in  the  other  provinces.  In  1861  the  total 
number  of  children  in  Ireland  between  five  years  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  1,208,26-; 
of  these  412,224  were  in  Ulster,  307,562  in  Munster,  289,850  in  Leinster,  and  204,626 
in  Connaught.  If  we  assume  that  the  relative  proportion  of  children  between  five  anc 
fifteen  in  the  several  provinces  is  still  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  1861,  we  may  from 
the  following  table  get  an  idea  of  the  relative  proportion  of  all  children  under  fifteen  in 
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woi-khouses ; tlie  proportion  of  those  of  school-age — between  live  and  fifteen  years — attesdaxc* 
and  the  relative  proportion  of  all  children  between  five  and  fifteen  in  each  province  : — 0F  c“n-"RltK- 


Total  Number  of 

Proportion  in  each 

Children  under  15 

Proportion  In  each 
Province. 

Number  between 

Proportion  in  each 

Province  of  total 
Children  between 

Workhouses. 

5 and  15  years 

Ulster, 

5,296 

24-068 

3,189 

20-363 

34-117 

Munster,  . 

7,995 

36-334 

5,010 

3,947 

35-835 

24-958 

Leinster,  . 

5,928 

2,785 

26-940 

28-231 

23-989 

Connaught, 

12-656 

1,835 

13-124 

16-935 

Total, 

. 22,004 

13,981 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  Munster  and  Leinster,  and  especially  in  the  former,  the 
propox-tion  of  children  of  school-age  between  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the  workhouses,  is 
in  excess  of  the  proportion  of  the  children  between  the  same  ages  in  the  whole  population 
of  those  provinces. 

The  proportion  of  infants  under  two  years  in  the  Irish  workhouses  is  as  follows : — 

Per-centage  of 
Total  Number  of 
Children  under  15 
years  of  age  who 
arc  under  2 years 


Ulster, 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 


21-789 

19-499 

17-113 

14-505 


It  may  be  inferred  from  this  table  that  a proportionately  larger  number  of  children 
are  born  in  the  workhouses  in  Ulster  than  in  the  other  provinces,  and  that  in  this 
respect  Connaught  stands  lowest. 


Religious  Denominations  of  the  Children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. — The  following  T|ieir  Religious 
table  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  the  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in  tVe“somina’ 
the  workhouses  of  each  Province  and  of  all  Ireland  on  the  25th  March,  1868,  1 
belonging  to  each  Religious  Denomination : — 


Table  showing  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  tlie  Children  of  each  Sex,  under  15  years  of  age,  in  Irish  Workhouses, 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1S68,  belonging  to  each  Religious  Denomination. 


Roman  Catholic. 

Established  Church. 

Presbyter 

... 

Other 

Dcnomiuati 

ons. 

Total  of  each  sex. 

Total  of 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

sexes. 

Ulster, 

Per-centage,  . 

1,394 

1,336 

2,730 

5I-548 

880 

769 

1,649 

31-136 

494 

423 

917 

I7-3I4 

- 

- 

- 

2,768 

2,528 

5,296 

Munster,  . 

Per-centage,  . 

4,025 

3,841 

7,866 

98-386 

60 

6S 

. 12S 
i-6oi 

- 

1 

1 

0-012 

“ 

“ 

“ 

. 4,0S5 

3,910 

7,995 

Leinster,  . 

Per-centage,  . 

2,792 

2,874 

5,666 

9S'SSo 

136 

126 

262 

4-419 

_ 

“ 

” 

“ 

2,92S 

3,000 

5,928 

Connaught, 

Per-centage,  . 

1,376 

1,348 

2,724 

97-810 

34 

26 

60 

2-154 

“ 

1 

1 

0-035 

“ 

• 1,410 

1,375 

2,785 

Total, 

Per-centage,  . 

9,587 

43-569 

9,399 

42-7I5 

18,986!  1,110 
86-2S4j  5-044 

989 

4-494 

2,099 

9539 

494 

2-245 

425 

1-931 

919 

4-176 

11,191 

10,813 

22,004 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the  children  in  workhouses  of  Ulster, 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  are  Roman  Catholics  is  very  little  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  whole  population  in  1861 ; the  proportion  of  children 
of  the  Established  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  is  considerably  above,  and  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterians considerably  belowr,  the  relative  proportions  of  those  denomhiations  in  the  total 
population,  according  to  the  census  of  1861.  The  following  table  shows  this  clearly : — 

Per-ccntoge  of  Children 

Per-centage  of  » under  15  year's  of  age 

Population  in  Workhouses  in 

of  Ulster  in  1881.  Ulster  on  the  25th  March, 

1888. 


.Roman  Catholics, 
Established  Church, 
Presbyterians, 


50-496  51-548 

20-442  31-136 

26-320  17-314 
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Mteswascf.  The  proportion  of  children  belonging  to  the  Established.  Church  in  the  workhouses  of 
ot  ^“ILT>BES~  Ulster  is  anomalous.  The  circumstances  of  the.  Ulster  Protestants  of  that  denomination 
Poor-Law  are  wholly  incompatible  with  so  large  a number  of  children  of  parents  belonging  to  the 

am  ns.  Established  Church  being  in  receipt  of  workhouse  relief.  The  anomaly  is  perhaps  to  be 

explained  by  the  children  born  in  the  workhouses,  deserted  children,  &c.,  being  registered 
as  belonging  to  the  religion  of  the  State.  Children  of  Presbyterians,  and  other  Protest- 
ant denominations,  appear  also  to  be  sometimes  so  registered,  judging  by  the  low 
proportion  of  children  registered  as  Presbyteriaus,  in  proportion  to  their  number  in  the 
total  population.  In  the  other  provinces  the  proportion  of  Iloman  Catholic  children 
exceeds,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  proportion  of  Homan  Catholics  in  the 
whole  population. 

Number  on  Number  of  Children  on  Rolls  of  Workhouse  Schools. — The  following  table  shows  the 
School  noil*.  number  and  per-centage  of  the  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  on  the  rolls  of  the 
workhouse  schools : — 

Table  showing  tlie  Number  of  Children  under  15  years  in  Irish  Workhouses  on  the  25th  March,  1868,  who 
were  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Workhouse  Schools. 


PltOVISCES. 

Mule. 

Female. 

Total  on  Rolls. 

Total 

Workhouses. 

1’cr-cen  age  of 
Total  in 
Workhouse 
on  Rolls  of 
Schools. 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

1,829 

2,807 

2,169 

1,014 

1,615 
2,703 
1 2,267 

1,004 

3,444 
5,510  i 
4,436 
2,018 

5,296 
7,99  5 
5,928 
2,785 

55  ‘030 
68-918 

74-831 

7 2 '460 

Total,  . 

7,819 

1 7,589 

15,408 

22,004 

70-023 

The  difference  between  the  proportion  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  in  each 
province  is  chiefly  due  to  the  relatively  greater  proportion  of  children  under  two  yearn 
of  age  in  Ulster  and  Munster.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  Connaught  the  proportion 
on  rolls  is  relatively  less  than  in  Leinster. 

Ages,  Ages  of  Children  on  Rolls  of  Workhouse  Schools. — The  following  table  shows  the 

children  on  the  rolls  classified  according  to  ages  : — 


Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Children  on  the  Rolls  for  the  Year,  classified  according  to  Age 


Pboyisoes. 

5- 

years',  j 

G to  7 
years. 

7 to  8 
years. 

8 to  9 
years.  ! 

■ MU 

10  to  11 

11  to  12 
years. 

12  to  13 

13  to  U 

u to  is 
years. 

Total  on 
Rolls  for 
the  year. 

Ulster, 

790 

581 

5S4 

671 

598 

707 

549 

413 

335 

191 

150 

5,569 

Munster, 

1,382 

851 

927 

SOS 

887 

1,086 

889 

678 

574 

318 

309 

8,709 

Leinster, 

977 

017 

577 

680 

731 

765 

731 

598 

528 

395 

325 

6,924 

Connaught, . 

349 

288 

343 

352 

335 

348 

316 

ISO 

200 

108 

106 

2,925 

Total, 

3,498 

2,337 

2,431 

2,511 

2,551 

2,906 

2,485 

1,869 

1,037 

1,012 

890 

24,127 

Per-centage, 

14-498 

9-686 

10-075 

10-407 

IO'S73 

12-044 

10-299 

7-746 

6784 

4-194 

3-688 

- 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  24T84  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  children 
on  the  rolls  of  the  workhouse  schools  are  infants  under  six  years  of  age  ; and  that  only 
14‘666  per  cent,  exceed  twelve  years  of  age. 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Children  on  Rolls.— The  following  table  shows  the  number  ack»u»:k 
and  proportion  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  workhouse  schools  belonging  to  each  ot'  c,llu>Mai- 
religious  denomination 

• Poor  Lam 

Returns.  . 

Table  showing  the  Number  anti  Proportion  of  the  Total  Children  on  the  Rolls  in  the  year,  belonging  to  each  mid  religions 
Religious  Denomination.  denomination. 


P UO  VINCES. 

Romau 

Catholic. 

Established 

Church. 

Presbyterian. 

Other 

Denominations 

Total  on 
Rolls. 

Ulster,  . 

2,953 

1,703 

913 

5,569 

Per-eentage, 

53-025 

3°'5S° 

— 



Munster, . 

8,594 

115 



8,709 

Per-ccntngc, 

98680 



Leinster,  . 

0,067 

257 



6,924 

Per-ceutage, 

96288 

Connaught, 

2,800 

04 

1 



2,925 

Per-ceutage, 

97777 

2-188 

0-034 

- 

— 

Total, 

21,074 

2,139 

914 

- 

24,127 

Per-ceutage, 

87-344 

8865 

3-788 

- 

This  table  gives  the  same  general  results  as  the  previous  one,  representing  the 
corresponding  classification  of  all  workhouse  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age. 


Workhouse  Schools. — There  are  1G3  Poor  Law  Unions  in  Ireland.  Schools  are  held  Workhouse 
in  the  workhouses  of  each  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union  of  Gortin  in  Tyrone,  scllools- 
which  appears  to  have  no  separate  workhouse  school,  being  for  school  purposes  combined 
with  the  Union  of  Omagh.  The  total  number  of  school  departments  is  281,  of  which 
100  are  for  boys,  102  for  girls,  15_for  infants,  and  G4  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The 
schools  of  145  unions  are  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board ; the  schools  of  seventeen 
unions  are  not.  The  corresponding  numbers  for  each  province  will  be  found  in  the. 
following  table  : — 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  School  Departments,  and  whether  the  Schools  are  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Education  or  not. 


Provinces. 

Number  of  School  Departments. 

Number  of  Unions,  the 
Schools  of  which  are 
connected  or  not  with 
National  Board. 

Boy's 

Schools. 

Girl's 

Schools. 

Infant 

Schools. 

Mixed 

Schools. 

Total. 

Yes. 

No. 

Ulster, 

27 

27 

3 

16 

73 

32 

11* 

Munster, 

25 

25 

7 

25 

82 

49 

Leinster, 

34 

36 

5 

S 

83 

35 

Connaught, 

14 

14 

“ 

15 

43 

29 

Total, 

100 

102 

15 

64 

2S1 

145 

17* 

* One  union  lias  no  school,  Total  number  of  unions,  168. 


Attendance  at  Workhouse  Schools. — The  total  number  on  the  rolls  of  all  workhouse  Average 
schools  for  the  year  ending  the  25th  March,  1868,  was  24,127 ; the  number  on  the 
rolls  on  the  25th  of  March  was  15,361  ; the  average  daily  number  on  the  rolls 
during  the  year  was  14,101  ; and  the  average  daily  attendance,  11,353.  The  average 
number  on  Ihe  rolls  amounts  to  63  ‘6  6 7 per  cent. ; and  the  average  daily  attendance  to 
47-055  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  the  rolls  in  the  year.  The  difference  between 
the  total  on  rolls  and  the  average  on  rolls,  shows  the  extent  of  the  fluctuation  in  the 
workhouse  school  population.  The  following  table  contains  the  corresponding  attendances 
for  each  province  : — 
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Table  showing 


the  Total  Number  on  the  Rolls  in  the  year,  the  Number  on  the  25tli  March,  1868,  the 
Average  Daily  Number  on  Rolls,  and  the  Average  Daily  Attendance. 


Provinces. 

Total  No.  of 
Pupils  on  Rolls 
in  tlie  year. 

No.  on  tlic 
Rolls  on  the 
25th  March, 
1S6S. 

Average  daily 
number  on  the 
Rolls  during 
the  year  ended 
2Sth  March, 
1SSS. 

Average  daily 

Ulster, 

5,569 

3,444 

3,004 

2,320 

8,709 

5,463 

5,037 

3,923 

3,619 

6,924 

4,436 

4,214 

Connaught, 

2,925 

2,018 

1,846 

1,491 

Total, 

24,127 

15,361 

14,101 

11,353 

Literary 

Proficiency 


Classification  of  Children  according  to  Lesson  Boohs.— The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  workhouse  schools  of  each  province  classified 
according  to  lesson  books  : — 


Table  showing  the  Number  in  each  Class  or  Lesson  Book. 


Provinces. 

Classification  as  to  Lesson  Books  or  Class. 

First  Book.  1 

Second  Book. 

Third  Book,  j 

Fourth  and 
Fifth  Books. 

3,706 

1,164 

554 

145 

5,495 

2,101 

896 

3,985 

1,782 

879  ! 

Connaught, 

1,780  i 

770 

297 

Total, 

14,966 

5,817 

2,626 

718 

If  we  calculate  the  per-centage  of  children  in  each  class  or  lesson  book  m each 
province,  and  in  all  Ireland,  we  get  the  following  table  : 


Per-centage  of  total  Children  or 

i Rolls  in 

Ulster, 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught,  . 

First  Book. 

66-546 

63095 

57-553 

60-854 

Second  Book. 

20-901 

24- 124 

25- 736 

26- 324 

Third  Book. 

9-947 

10-288 

12-694 

10-153 

Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 
2-604 
2-491 
4-015 
2-666 

Total,  . 

62-030 

24-110 

10-884 

2-976 

In  the  following  table  these  numbers  are  compared  with  the  proportion  of  children  in 
each  class  or  lesson  book  in  all  National  schools  for  the  last  quarter  of  1867 

First  Book.  Second  Book.  Third  Book.  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books. 

Workhouse  children,  . 62-030  24-110  10-884  2 975 

All  National  school  children,  45-3  31-5  16-4  b'o 


not  satis- 
factory. 


These  results  are  very  unfavourable  to  the  workhouse  schools.  It  should,  howevei, 
be  remembered  that  24-184  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-fourth,  of  the  children  on  the  ions 
of  the  workhouse  schools  are  infants  under  six,  while  the  proportion  ot  intents  ox 
corresponding  age  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  National  schools  is  far  less.  Even  allowing  lor 
the  larger  number  of  infants  on  the  rolls  of  workhouse  schools,  the  proficiency 
workhouse  children  is  very  low.  While  admitting  that  workhouse  children  must,  as 
rule,  be  inferior  in  capacity  and  energy  to  those  of  ordinary  rural  National  scnooi , 
there  is,  nevertheless,  great  room  for  improvement  m workhouse  schools,  even  wn 
judged  by  the  present  low  standard  of  proficiency  in  ordinary  National  schools. 
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Number  of  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Idiots,  &c.,  in  Irish  Workhouses. — The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  idiots,  &c.,  in  the  workhouses  of  each  Children. 
province,  and  in  all  Ireland,  classified  according  to  sex  and  religious  denomination  : — p0Ifam 

Returns. 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Children  in  Irish  Workhouses,  who  are  Blind  of  one  or  both  Eyes,  Deaf  Blind,  etc. 
or  Dumb,  Idiotic,  Epileptic,  or  otherwise  physically  afflicted. 


There  are,  according  to  this  table,  the  following  number  of  children : — 

Blind  of  one  eye, 55 

Blind  of  both  eyes, 105 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 189 

Idiotic,  Epileptic,  &c.,  . . . . 173 

From  the  limited  number  of  either  of  these  classes  of  afflicted  children  no  provision 
for  their  special  education  could  be  made  in  the  workhouses.  The  Guardians  in  many 
■cases  send  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  to  the  special  institutions  established 
by  the  charity  of  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  do  not  send  them  in  all  cases.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  blind  and 
of  deaf  and  dumb  belonging  to  the  workhouses  iu  each  province,  the  number  of  each 
class  of  children  sent  to  special  institutions,  and  the  total  cost  paid  out  of  the  poor-rate 
for  the  children  so  sent : — 


Blind. 

Deaf  and 

■ Dumb. 

— 

Total 

belonging 

Workhouse. 

special 

Institutions. 

Cost  of  those  sent 
to  special 
Institutions. 

Total 
Number 
belonging  to 
J Workhouse. 

Number  1 

special 

Institutions. 

Cost  of  those  sent 
to  special 
Institutions. 

Ulster,  . 

19 

10 

£ s.  d. 
103  0 0 

29 

23 

£ s.  d. 
218  0 0 

Munster, 

52 

44 

493  15  0 

74 

69 

882  0 0 

Leinster, 

27 

25 

263  17  0 

73 

62 

77S  18  5 

Connaught, 

7 

5 

55  0 0 

13 

13  | 

156  0 0 

Total,  . 

105 

84 

915  0 0 

189  1 

167  ! 

2,034  18  10 

Industrial  Instruction. — In  the  case  of  males  Industrial  Instruction  is  almost  industrial 
exclusively  confined  to  agriculture,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking.  The  girls  are  taught  1I^)trnc~ 
chiefly  sowing  and  knitting,  or  are  employed  in  the  laundry,  or  in  household  occupations,  limited. 
The  total  number  of  children  receiving  Industrial  Instruction  in  March  1868,  was 
7,404,  of  whom  3,199  were  boys,  and  4,205  girls.  As  there  were  only  49  special 
teachers  in  the  163  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  Industrial  Instruction  given  in  the  majority 
of  workhouses  must  be  of  little  value.  Of  44  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Ulster,  6 only 
employed  13  special  Industrial  Instructors  in  March  1S68  ; of  the  50  Poor  Law  Unions 
of  Munster,  6 Unions  employed  15  Instructors ; of  the  40  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Leinster, 

10  Unions  employed  21  Instructors.  No  special  Industrial  Instructors  were  employed 
in  the  29  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Connaught.  So  that  in  all  Ireland  there  are  22  Poor 
Law  Unions  in  which  the  Guardians  pay  for  the  special  Industrial  Instruction  of  the  work- 
house  children,  and  141  Poor  Law  Unions  in  which  no  special  provision  for  their  Indus- 
trial training  exists. 

Workhouse  School  Teachers. — The  information  respecting  Workhouse  School  Teachers  Teachers, 
contained  in  the  Returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  cannot  be  conveniently  sum- 
marized. 

i.  2 0 
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CHAPTER  I— PROFICIENCY  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Proficiency.  We  now  have  to  consider  what  is  the  amount  of  really  useful  instruction  given  to  the 
children  who  are  in  the  Irish  elementary  schools. 

National  The  “ literary  proficiency  ” of  children  is  given  by  the  National  Board  for  the  schools 

School*.  under  their  control.  The  "figures  representing  this  proficiency  in  the  Annual  Reports 
are  based  upon  Returns  not  made  by  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  but  by  local  managers, 
and  are  not  therefore  likely  to  exhibit  a low  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
For  the  last  quarter  of  1867  it  stands  thus,1  of  all  the  children  on  the  Rolls  (685,009) 

Report  for  year  45 -3  percent,  were  in  First  Book,  ov  43-9  on  1st  January,  18C8. 

1867,  and  Ee-  31-5  „ Second  Book,  „ 32-3  „ 

turn  of  Na-  16-4  „ Third  Boob,  „ 16  9 „ 

onn  °nr  ' 6-S  „ Fourth  and  higher  Books,  „ 6-9  „ 

Of  24,127  children  on  the  Rolls  in  union  workhouses,  for  the  year  ending  March  25, 
1868,  there  were2 

Return  of  Poor  14,9G6  in  B I.  or  62-030  per  cent. 

Law  Commis-  5,S17  „ B II.  „ 24T10  „ 

sioncrs-  2,626  „ B IIT.  „ 10-884  „ 

718  „ B IY.  and  higher,,  2-976 


National  Board  We  may  present  the  general  result  for  National  schools  in  another  form  : during  the 
Eetuma.  year  1867,  out  of  317,807  children  at  school  (average  attendance),3 

10^  976  'V6ie  ^ B II  } 01  ^ ^ Per  cent,  in  Books  I.  and  II.4 


1 Report  of  National  Board  for  1867,  pp.  20,  21 ; and  Returns  from  National  Board  (p.  374),  sec.  XIII.  par.  9. 

! Poor  Law  Returns  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 

5 National  Board  Returns  (p.  375),  sec.  XIII.  par.  10. 

4 From  the  Tables  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  the  years  18G7-8,  18G8-9,  the  following 
facts  are  taken. 

In  the  year  eiuling  Aug.  31,  1807,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  7,022  schools,  including  12,003  separate  depart- 
ments for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  receiving  aid ; and  5 15  more,  including  6 1 9 departments,  inspected  only,  without  annual 
grants.  There  wore  present  at  examination  and  inspection,  1 ,158,256  children  in  day  schools ; 45,827  in  evening  schools. 

The  average  attendance  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was  972,205,  including  165,069  infants. 

In  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1868,  there  were  7,406  schools,  including  12,798  separate  departments,  receiving  aid;  and 
587  schools,  including  644  departments,  inspected  only,  without  receiving  annual  grants.  There  were  present  at  exami- 
nation and  inspection,  1,262,438  children  in  day  school,  and  58,421  in  evening  schools. 

The  average  attendance  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was  1,049,762,  including  179,453  infants. 


No.  presented  for  payment  without  examination  (under  six  years),  and  attainments 
below  Standard  1.  was,  ....... 

No.  presented,  in  day  schools  and  evening  schools,  for  examination  in  Standard  I. 
..  „ II. 

>i  ii  ,,  III- 

ii  n n IV. 

„ „ „ V. 


II  II  „ VI. 

The  per-centages  of  children  in  day  schools  who  passed  in  all  three  subjects — 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  each  Standard  was,  . . I. 


V. 

VI. 


Year  end  ins  Aug. 

178,010 

194,367 

169,349 

122,022 

87,291 

45,060 

23,888 


19S.340 

212,062 

176,207 

131,391 

92,049 

53,092 

27,098 


72-2  73-58 

67-22  09-03 

04-96  67-24 

53-63  54-77 

59-28  58-54 

62-12  59-54 


Average,  .....  62-67  67- 

In  Scotland,  in  the  year  ending  Aug.  31,  1867,  there  were  under  inspection  and  examination  1,763  schools,  containing 
1,969  separate  departments,  containing  176,100  children  in  average  attendance. 

In  the  subsequent  year  there  were  1,901  schools,  containing  2,130  separate  departments,  containing  191,860  children  in 
average  attendance. 

These  were  examined  on  the  same  plan  as  in  England,  with  the  following  results : 

Year  ending  Aug.  Year  ending  Aug. 


13,176 

26,945 

23,743 

21,273 

14,349 

8,298 

5,017 

77-12 

78.21 

74-58 

65-79 

73-92 


14,984 

30,198 

26,018 

21,634 

15,764 

9,704 

0,517 


77-37 

67-29 

74-85 

77-21 
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Of  the  number  struck  off  the  Rolls  in  that  year  for  non-attendance  (352,650),'  Proficiency 

101,887  or  46  per  cent,  were  in  B I. 

103,015  „ 29  „ B II. 

75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  struck  off  were  below  B III. 


The  following  evidence  shows  that  the  fact  of  the  small  number  of  children  who  reach 
the  upper  classes  is  well  known  and  deplored. 

Mr.  Keenan  says  : — 

« 1807.  Mr.  Slakes. — What  proportion  of  children  attending  the  National  schools  reach  the  higher  classes  ? — 
Mr.  Keenan. — 71  per  cent." 


Small  pro- 
portioa  of 
children  who 
get  a useful 
education. 
Evidence. 


Mr.  Sheridan  makes  a higher  estimate,  including  B.  III.  in  the  higher  classes: — 

“ 4896.  Master  Brooke. — You  stated  that  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attending  the 
National  schools  reach  the  higher  classes — that  means  of  the  Third  Book  and  upwards  ? — Mr.  Sheridan. — Yes. 

“ 4897.  You  say  ‘ I regard  the  instruction  received  by  the  pupils  while  in  the  lower  classes  as  of  very  little 
value  in  itself ; as  scarcely  of  any  value,  indeed,  except  as  a preparation  for  the  instruction  which  is  imparted 
in  the  higher  classes,  and  which  alone,  in  my  humble  judgment,  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  permanent 
impressions  ; when,  therefore,  the  pupil  is  finally  withdrawn  from  school  before  he  reaches  the  higher  classes 
the  information  he  carries  away  with  him  is  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that  it  is  more  than  probable  it 
will  have  entirely  disappeared  before  he  arrives  at  manhood.’  If  a child  has  read  only  the  First  and  Second 
Book,  including  the  Sequel,  do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  one  of  the  reports,  that  if  he  goes  no 
further  than  that,  but  leaves  the  school  after  reaching  that  point,  that  the  instruction  he  has  so  acquired 
will  prove  nearly  useless  1 — I do.  I think  if  he  gives  up  schooling  before  he  gets  into  the  third  class  he  will 
in  a few  years  lose  the  power  of  reading,  and  he  will  certainly  lose  the  power  of  writing.  I have  known  several 
instances  of  that  kind.  I have  known  several  instances  of  gads  who  could  write  small-hand  when  at  school,  but 
could  not  write  them  names  when  twenty  years  of  age. 

“ 4898.  From  having  no  opportunity  of  exercising  what  they  had  acquired  ? — Yes,  they  did  not  exercise  it, 
and  so  forgot  it  altogether. 

“ 4S99.  It  is  said  that  the  average  duration  of  the  pupils’  attendance  at  school  is  only  two  or  three  yearn? — 

That  is  a prevalent  opinion  amongst  the  Inspectors ; but  I may  observe  that  our  system  of  school  accounts  does 
not  enable  us  to  form  a very  reliable  conclusion  upon  that  subject.  It  is,  however,  a prevalent  opinion  amongst 
Inspectors,  aud  I have  found  it  stated  over  and  over  again  in  then’  reports.  It  was  for  a long  time  my  own 
opinion,  too,  that  on  an  average  the  children  of  the  poor  remain  only  about  two  years  at  school ; but  I am 
disposed  to  think  we  are  mistaken,  and  that  they  remain  longer  at  school. 

“ 4900.  Are  you  disposed  to  think  that  mom  of  them  reach  the  third  class  ? — That  is  a question  which  I am 
not  prepared  to  vary  my  answer  to  at  all.  I think  they  do  not,  but  they  are  improving  from  year  to  year  in 
regard  to  numbers.  For  instance,  I should  say  that  last  year  the  proportion  of  pupils  was  about  twenty-four 
per  cent,  in  the  higher  classes,  whereas  a few  years  ago  it  was  only  eighteen  per  cent. 

“ 4901.  You  speak  in  your  report  of  the  promotions  from  class  to  class,  and  you  give  tables  of  the  promotions 
in  the  twelve  months,  showing  that  it  takes  one  year  and  eight  months  on  an  average  for  a child  to  advance 
from  one  class  to  another ; has  that  result  been  altered  since  ? — That  conclusion  was  based  on  the  schools  I 
inspected  myself. 

“ 4902.  Of  course  you  were  only  speaking  of  your  own  district? — My  own  district  solely. 

“ 4903  Has  that  result  been  altered  since  ? — I think  it  may  have  been  altered  slightly  for  the  better ; but  the. 
time  a child  takes  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  too  long ; and  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a system  of  payment  by  results  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  that  it  would  correct  that. 

As  a class,  the  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board  show  no  superiority  convent 
in  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  over  other  National  schools;  they  have  received  schoola 
high  commendation  for  superior  buildings,  cleanliness,  singing,  needlework,  and  for 
the  quality  of  reading  of  their  higher  classes ; the  number  and  character  of  the  teachers 
fully  explains  this. 

Of  48,812  children  on  Rolls  of  National  Convent  schools  on  1st  January,  1868,  there 
are  returned3 

24,478  in  B I.  or  50  per  cent. 

12,742  „ B II.  „ 28 

7,619  „ B m.  „ 15 

3,973  „ B IY.  and  higher  Books,  „ 8 „ 


Unlike  ordinary  National  schools,  convent  schools  usually  comprise  infants’  depart- 
ments, which  by  increasing  the  number  of  very  young  children  raise  the  proportion  in 
the  lowest  books. 

Mr.  Keenan  (1569-1570)  and  Mr.  O’Can'oll  (4266-4271)  consider  that  the  pro-  Evidence, 
ficiencyis  “greater”  in  the  convent  schools,  and  Mr.  Sheridan (4801-4803)  that  convent 
schools  are  fully  as  efficient.  Analysis  of  the  qualities  in  which  the  convent  schools  excel 
tends  to  establish,  with  respect  to  them,  that  the  proficiency  of  children  is  far  below  what 
is  to  be  desired  : — 

“ 16255.  Professor  Sullivan. — To  come  back  again  to  this  question  of  the  convent  schools.  On  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  inferiority  of  convent  schools  based? — Mr.  Wilson. — My  opinion,  as  I have  told  you,  is  based  on 
the  experience  I have  had  myself,  aud  on  what  I have  heard  from  other  Inspectors.  In  matters  of  reading, 
writing,  and  cleanliness  convent  schools  are  superior  to  all  other  schools.  The  ladies  themselves  read  with  a 
better  accent ; the  children  imitate  them  ; the  ladies  write  better  than  ordinary  teachers,  and  they  teach  writing 
better ; great  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliness ; and  in  some  convents  needlework  is  attended  to.  But  I think, 

1 National  Board  Returns  (p.  376),  sec.  XIII.  par.  11.  3 Ibid,  (pages  436-447),  sec.  XIY.  par.  5. 
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if  you  take  out  those  branches,  that  the  convent  schools  are  not  equal  to  ordinary  National  schools  in  other 
branches.  „ _ , 

“16256.  What  would  you  call  the  other  branches  1 — There  is  grammar,  there  is  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  a number  of  other  things  that  are  taught  at  school.  ..... 

“ 16257.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Did  you  consider  the  convent  schools  inferior  m arithmetic  to  ordinary  National 
schools? — I think  so.  . 

“16258.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  that  your  experience  of  the  three  you  inspected,  and  ot  others  which  you 
never  inspected  ? — I give  my  opinion  from  the  experience  I have. 

« 1 6259.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I suppose  you  have  seen  a great  deal  of  difference  in  convent  schools.  There  is 
no  rule  that  convent  schools  are  worse.  Some  are  better  and  some  are  worse  than  others  ? — Some  are  better  and 
some  are  worse. 

« 16260.  There  are  grades  in  those  schools  as  well  as  in  other  schools? — There  are  very  excellent  convent 
schools  in  Ireland. 

“16261.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  writing  and  geography  are  worn  in  convent  schools  than 
in  other  schools?— I said  that  writing  was  better.  I mean  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

“ 16262.  Do  you  consider,  generally  speaking,  they  are  worse  in  convent  schools?— My  impression  is,  from 
what  I saw  and  what  I heard,  that  they  were  not  as  well  taught.” 


Judge  Longfield  considers  them  among  the  best  schools  in  Ireland  (24214): — 

“ Chairman. — Why  was  it  considered  that  the  male  monastic  schools  were  of  a more  denominational  character 
than  the  female  convent  schools? — Judge  Longfield. — Well,  I believe  it  was  merely  a balance  of  convenience. 
The  female  convent  schools  were  among  the  best  schools  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  a destructive  thing  the  striking 
off  of  any  of  them,  whereas  the  monastic  schools  were,  and  always  will  be,  rather  rare,  and  it  was  considered 
that  it  might  be  safely  done.  It  was  not  a part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Board  to  exclude  them.” 

Mr.  Sheehy  (26570-26573),  and  Mr.  O’Hara  (26S64-26S66),  both  speak  well  of  the 
convent  schools. 

Assistant  Of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Coward  reports  both  favourably  and  unfavourably 
Commissioners'  0f  COnvent  schools  in  articles  (E.  39-64).  He  speaks  unfavourably  of  their  proficiency  in 
ei>ors’  writing  (286,  287);  and  of  the  arithmetic  in  National  convent  schools  (291-297), 
(303) ; singing  and  needlework  are  commended,  and  industrial  work  generally  (340,  341). 
Cleanliness,  neatness,  and  order  are  commended  in  (348) — while  copying  at  examination 
is  noticed  (?'&.)  Average  attendance  in  these  schools  is  said  to  be  very  low  (153).  Fifth 
class  consists  of  monitors  who  are  paid  for  twice  (167).  The  Kinsale  convent  school  is 
excellent  (59-63).  The  convent  infant  schools  are  superior  (102). 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  434-516)  reports  unfavourably  of  the  four  convent  schools  in 
his  district,  giving  full  particulars  of  each  of  them. 

In  (509)  he  sums  up  his  results  in  these  words  : — 

“ 509.  These  figures  establish  to  my  mind  the  following  conclusions  : — 

“1.  That  the  best  classes  in  the  best  convent  schools  fall  short  of  the  standard  attained  in  the  best 
ordinary  National  schools  for  girls. 

“ 2.  That  on  the  average  the  convent  schools  fall  even  below  the  average  standard  attained  by  ordinary 
National  schools  for  girls. 

“ 3.  That  the  most  noticeable  failing  in  the  highest  classes  at  convent  schools  lies  in  their  arithmetic.” 

Mr.  Laurie  speaks  highly  of  the  convent  schools.  He  says  they  gave  him  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  are  free  from  certain  blemishes  of  ordinary  National  schools  (H.  129). 

Mr.  Renouf  (I.  32)  says  that  they  show  no  superiority  to  other  schools  in  reading  and 
writing;  in  arithmetic  the  uninspected  or  non-National  convent  schools  are  “much 
inferior.” 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  78)  found  reading,  writing,  sewing,  and  geography  as  good  as  in  other 
National  schools ; but  “ in  arithmetic  I should  say  they  are  inferior.”  The  only  good 
specimens  of  music  and  sewing  were  in  convent  schools  (75). 

Mr.  Balmers  account  of  convent  schools  is  generally  favourable  : see  (M.  122,  et  seq.), 
(203-285),  (303,  et  seq.),  and  tables  of  examination  of  nine  convent  schools  and  fifty- 
seven  National  schools  (378-382). 

Mr.  Harvey  reports  generally  in  favourable  terms  (N.  45-59). 

Education  The  Pr°ficiency  °f  children  in  Chui-ch  Education  schools  probably  does  not  much 
spools.  ' differ,  but  is  not  easily  compared. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin  states : — 

Evidence.  “ 9856.  Master  Brooke. — Cam  you  tell  what  pev-centage  of  children  remain  for  the  more  intellectual  instruction 

of  say  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  books? — Mr.  Irwin. — I have  not  the  average  for  the  last  year-,  but  in  the 
year  1866,  in  four  of  the  schools,  the  classification  reached  the  6th  class  ; 23  reached  to  the  5th  class ; 34  of  the 
schools  reached  to  the  4th  class,  and  49  schools  reached  to  the  3rd  class. 

“ 9857.  Professor  Sullivan. — In  those  schools  which  you  state  only  reached  the  3rd  or  the  4th  classes,  are 
we  to  assume  that  they  did  not  reach  beyond  that  ? — Yes.  They  did  not  reach  beyond  that. 

“ 9858.  In  other  words,  that  in  some  cases  the  third  was  the  highest  class  in  some  of  the  schools  ? — Yes,  in  49 
schools. 

“ 9859.  Master  Broolce. — How  many  in  the  4th  class  ? — There  were  34  schools ; in  the  5th  class  there  were  23, 
and  in  the  6th  class  there  were  4 schools. 

“9860.  There  was  no  school  in  the  diocese  which  had  not  a third  ? — Nine-tenths  of  the  schools  had  a 3rd  class. 
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“ 9861.  It  appears  there  are  only  110  schools  1 — In  the  year  before  last  the  inspection  extended  to  127  schools.  Proficiency. 

The  inspection  varies  frequently.  Sometimes  a school  is  closed,  or  there  is  no  teacher,  so  that  sometimes  the  

number  of  schools  inspected  is  short  of  the  total  number  on  our  list.  Evidence. 

“ 9862.  Well,  then,  10  of  the  schools  have  no  3rd  class! — Yes.” 

Forty-nine  out  of  127  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Armagh  had  a fourth  class  and  higher  ; 
the  remaining  78  schools  therefore  contained  no  scholar  above  the  third  class. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  (7614-7628)  extends  the  information  to  other  dioceses: — 

“ 7614.  Professor  Sullivan. — Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  statistical  portion  of  the  return,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  tell  us  what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  children  on  the  roll  in  the  several  books,  taking  as  a 
standard  this  little  series  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society! — Mr.  Wilkinson. — I have. 

“ 7615.  For  what  year-! — For  1866. 

“ 7616.  Perhaps  you  could  state  the  total  number  on  the  roll,  and  then  the  number  in  each  of  the  books  of 
this  series  1 — The  children  are  divided  ixxto  six  classes.  The  lowest  class  comprises  or  woxxld  correspond  with 
any  book  thei'e  where  words  of  one  syllable  occur'. 

“ 7617.  That  is,  it  would  con-espond  to  the  first  part  of  the  First  Reading-book  of  the  educational  series!— 

I should  say  so,  and  if  there  be  any  passages  in  another  part  where  words  of  one  syllable  occur  the  children  are 
expected  to  go  over  it.  The  second  class  must  be  able  to  read  words  of  two  syllables,  aud  the  third  class  should 
read  any  one  of  the  books. 

“7818.  Including  the  Fourth! — Yes,  and  the  reading  to  be  fluent  and  accurate.  After  the  third  class  the 
intelligence  is  tested.  We  don’t  expect  a very  large  development  of  intelligence  in  the  early  stages  of  reading. 

“7619.  So  that  we  may  take  your  tim'd  class,  and  all  above  it  as  persons  able  to  read  moderately! — To  be 
able  to  read  fluently,  and  without  making  mistakes.  After  the  third  class  we  hold  them  accountable  for 
intelligent  reading. 

“ 7620.  What  proportion  of  the  children  on  the  roll  belong  to  the  first  division  1 — I am  not  able  to  give  the 
information  with  the  accuracy  I could  wish,  but  I can  do  it  in  perhaps  what  would  be  as  satisfactory  a manner. 

When  I was  making  up  this  calculation  I could  not  lay  my  hands  upon  all  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  in  all 
the  dioceses.  I was  unable  to  get  the  reports  of  five  of  the  dioceses.  The  consequence  is  that  I am  unable  to 
account  for  the  number  67,327  pupils  in  the  schooLs  or  the  total  number  in  all  Ireland.  If  you  deduct  the  five 
dioceses,  I am  able  to  account  for  the  remainder. 

“7621.  Which  are  the  five  dioceses! — Aehonry,  Armagh,  Clonfert,  Kilmacduagh,  Killala,  and  Tuaru.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  the  remaining  dioceses  would  amount  to  43,543,  being  the  number  returned  by  the 
Inspectors  as  having  been  present  on  the  day  on  which  the  inspection  was  made.  In  the  first  class  I have 
described,  there  were  21,038 ; in  the  second  class,  10,774 ; and  in  the  third  class,  7,290.  These  are  the  three 
classes. 

“7622.  Is  that  return  drawn  up  for  each  of  the  dioceses  separately ! — No,  it  is  for  the  sum  total  ; but  I 
think  I can  put  it  in  separately  for  each. 

“7623.  Would  you  be  able  to  putina  return  for  each  of  the  dioceses  separately  1 — I cannot  I have 
searched  the  office,  aud  cannot  obtain  some  of  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors  in  several  dioceses,  nor  any  of  the 
reports  of  tire  Inspectors  in  the  dioceses  I have  mentioned. 

“ 7624.  Would  you  state  from  these  number's  what  is  the  per-centage  in  all  that  you  have  of  the  three 
classes  l — The  first  class,  48'32  ; second  class,  24-74;  and  tim'd  class,  16'74  per  cent. 

“ 7625.  Then,  as  to  the  remaining  classes,  what  would  they  make  altogether! — About  ten  per  cent.,  or  a 
little  more. 

“ 7626.  What  is  the  total  per-centage  of  those  in  the  Third  Book  and  upwards — in  other  words,  of  those  who 
can  read  1 — Do  you  include  the  two-syllable  readers ! 

“ 7627.  From  those  who  are  in  the  Third  Book! — Above  26  per  cent,  who  are  reading  lessons  containing 
three  syllable  and  polysyllable  words. 

“ 7628.  That  is  over  one-fourth  1 — Yes.” 

No  nearer  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  evidence,  but,  as  will  be  seen  below,  our 
Assistant  Commissioners  report  generally  that  the  attainments  in  Church  Education 
schools  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  children  in  National  schools. 

Mr.  King  speaks  unfavourably  of  these  schools  in  D.  10,  30-32.  Mr.  Coivard’s  Assistant 
account  is  generally  unfavourable,  E.  S3,  S6,  S7,  282,  2S8,  300,  344 ; some,  but  very 
few,  are  efficient,  E.  88  ; discipline  bad,  351.  On  satisfactory  classification  and  good 
attendance,  see  E.  141—45  and  E.  148-50.  The  clergy  and  laity  pay  much  attention  to 
them,  E.  149;  all  but  two  teachers  trained,  “but  do  not  show  much  intelligence  or 
capacity,”  275-6 ; and  the  Bandon  school  is  excellent,  E.  276,  288.  Mr.  Richmond  says 
teaching  wants  method  and  precision,  F.  190,  191;  accommodation  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  other  schools,  F.  70,  71 ; daily  attendance  higher  than  in  National  schools, 

F.  S5 ; though  unsatisfactory,  F.  90.  Mr.  Sidgreaves,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
reports  unfavourably,  G.  125-133.  Mr.  Laurie  says  they  did  not  exhibit  any  marked 
difference  from  National  schools,  but  the  premises  were,  as  a rule,  satisfactory,  H.  28. 

Mr.  Renouf  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  their  efficiency ; most  of  them  have  a low 
average  attendance ; the  best  attendance  was  at  Clonmel,  I.  37.  Mr.  Cumin  reports 
unfavourably,  K.  97-101.  Mr.  Jack,  in  his  statistical  returns,  gives  a fairly  satisfactory 
account  of  Church,  Wesleyan,  and  Achill  Mission  schools,  L.  10-16;  attendance  is 
better  in  non-National  than  in  National  schools,  L.  31 ; they  are  of  “questionable 
utility,”  L.  93-97,  see  also  L.  315.  Mr.  Bodmer  says  they  are  less  efficient  than  the 
Government  schools,  M.  207,  209,  and  328-351 ; teachers  are  of  various  merits — are 
better  paid  than  National  school  teachers,  M.  406-408.  Mr.  Harvey  says,  some  are 
good,  some  worthless.  The  school  at  Coolbanagher,  which  is  taught  by  a master 
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Proficiency,  trained  in  Marlborougli-street,  uses  the  Board’s  books,  and  is  inspected  by  the  National 
— Schools’  Inspector,  should  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  as  compared  with  National 
schools;  smallness  of  numbers  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  these  schools, 
N.  64-70,  135. 

Christian  In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  18th  February,  1868,  there  were  present 
19,837  boys,  out  of  25,120  on  the  Bolls.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Christian  Brothers 
use  their  own  series  of  books. — (See  supra,  p.  275.) 


The  proportion  of  boys  in  their  Book  I.,  and  under,  was  . 
„ „ Sequel  and  Book  II.  was 

„ „ Books  III.  and  IY.  was 

„ „ History  (highest) 


31-7  per  cent. 
29-  „ 

31-2 
8-1 


This  shows  a greater  proportion  of  boys  in  the  higher  books  than  in  National  schools, 
which  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  children  learn  nothing-  beyond  reading 
in  Book  I.,  and  so  they  pass  more  rapidly  to  the  classes  where  they  are  taught  writing 
and  cyphering.  These  schools  are  generally  situated  in  towns,  where  the  number  of 
children  is  larger,  and  the  attendance  more  regular,  than  in  rural  districts. 

The  estimate  formed  of  them  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners  will  be  found  chiefly 
by  the  references  which  we  subjoin. 

Assistant-  Mr.  King,  very  favourable,  D.  28,  29;  not  better  thau  National  schools  in  lower 
g— classes,  52 ; discipline  and  buildings  excellent,  75-S2.  Mr.  Coward  speaks  highly  of 
them,  E.  40 ; they  want  more  teachers,  E.  51;  high  character  of  Cork  Christian  schools, 
65-68;  some  schools  too  much  crowded,  66;  average  attendance  very  good,  148; 
reading  good,  283;  arithmetic  no  better  than  in  National  schools,  291,  298,  except  in 
upper  classes,  which  are  soundly  and  extensively  taught  this  subject,  303.  The  schools 
are  patterns  of  good  order,  350.  Mr.  Richmond. — The  buildings  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  F.  69,  57;  attendance  very  regular,  79  ; reading  very  good,  272;  also  writing, 
277;  dictation  quite  on  a level  with  best  National  schools,  289;  arithmetic  is  commended 
in  294  and  309.  In  grammar  they  are  below  the  best  National  schools,  312.  Mr. 
Sidgreave's  report  is  favourable,  G.  140-142.  Mr.  Laurie  speaks  highly  of  all  the 
material  appliances  for  education  and  good  discipline,  H.  29.  Mr.  Renoitj  allows  the 
excellent  moral  influence  of  the  schools,  but  says  that,  except  in  the  highest  class,  there 
were  defects  in  all  subjects  of  instruction,  I.  33-35.  Mr.  Cumin  and  Mr.  Jack  do  not 
appear  to  have  visited  any  Christian  schools.  Mr.  Balmer  gives  a detailed  account, 
which  is  on  the  whole  very  favourable,  M.  316-327.  The  general  result  of  examination 
compared  with  National  schools  is  given,  M.  220  ; also  indifferent  subjects,  230,  234, 
243,  252,  257,  277,  278,  284 ; the  pupils  are  too  numerous  for  the  teachers,  320  ; junior 
classes  comparatively  inferior  to  those  in  National  schools,  321 ; higher  classes  rather 
for  secondary  than  primary  education,  321,  323.  Mr.  Harvey’s  summary  of  his 
conclusions  as  to  Christian  Brothers’  schools  (N.  92)  is  given  further  on,  p.  7. 

Kr-ismcs  No  account  is  given  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  nor  by  Mr.  Thorp, 
school!  the  Registrar,  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  who  frequent  them. 

Assistant-  _ Our  Assistant  Commissioners  report  as  follows  of  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in 
itepnrt^3lonors  the  schools  which  they  visited,  including  schools  of  all  the  classes  mentioned. 

Mr.  King  says  (D.  22)  of  the  Dublin  district : — 


“The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  liave  drawn  up  a programme  of  instruction  for  National 
schools,  by  which  the  division  of  the  school  into  classes,  and  the  degrees  of  proficiency  to  be  expected  from 
each  class  is  regulated.  The  programme  states  the  minimum  degree  of  proficiency  to  be  required  from 
scholars  in  each  class.  I found  that  the  schools  followed  the  programme  exactly,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  scholars  in  the  lowest  division  of  each  class  did  not  come  up  to  the  standai-d  required,  and  that  this  failure 
was  especially  remarkable  in  arithmetic.” 


And  again,  (D.  4S) : — 

“ In  the  very  poor  districts  most  children  cease  to  attend  National  schools  altogether  after  they  have  reached 
the  age  of  eleven  years  ; in  parochial  schools,  generally,  and  in  National  schools  which  are  more  favourably 
situated,  the  period  of  attendance  is  prolonged  until  the  scholars  reach  thirteen  or  even  fourteen  years.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  children  in  the  worst  schools  is  very  low.  Most  of  them  leave  school 
before  they  have  passed  through  the  second  class ; they  cannot  read  a sentence  of  ordinary  difficulty ; they  may 
be  able  to  write  their  own  name  legibly,  and  in  very  favourable  cases  to  copy  a few  words  from  a book ; at  the 
best  they  have  learnt  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  are  more  commonly  ignorant  of  anything 
beyond  multiplication.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  soon  they  relapse  into  a state  of  perfect  ignorance. 
Whether  a greater  amount  of  knowledge  might  not  have  been  expected  from  children  of  their  age  is  a question  to 
which  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  attendance  during  that  period  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  under 
instruction,  gives  an  answer.  In  parochial  schools  and  National  schools  elsewhere  most  of  the  scholars 
reach  the  third  class,  and  some  even  the  fourth,  before  they  leave  school  altogether.  They  can  read  a 
newspaper  with  difficulty,  but  sufficiently  well  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  their  power  of  reading  or  even 
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to  improve  it ; they  can  write  tolerably,  and  know  the  four  simple  rules,  sometimes  also  the  four  compound  Proficiency. 

rules  and  proportion.  When  so  much  knowledge  has  been  acquired  there  is  some  hope  that  it  may  be,  if  

not  increased,  at  least  not  entirely  lost  during  the  active  life  of  the  scholars.  In  the  country  I found  no  schools 
in  which  the  scholars  were  so  unpromising  as  in  the  very  poor  Dublin  schools ; the  attendance  also,  except  at 
those  seasons  when  there  is  a great  demand  for  labour  in  the  fields,  is  fairly  regular.  The  children  remain 
at  school  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  even  thirteen  years,  and  not  unfrequently  return  when  they  are  out  of 
work,  or  when  they  have  left  one  place  and  have  not  found  another.  The  proportion  of  scholars  who  reach 
the  third  class  is  considerably  larger  than  in  the  poor  town  schools,  but  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  best.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  state  of  education  is  more  satisfactory  in  the  country  than  in  Dublin." 

See  also  D.  23-30. 

Mr.  King's  account  of  Dublin  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  O’Carroll  (4011),  and  in  the  Evidence, 
following  : — 

“ 4090.  Master  Brooke. — You  say,  ‘ This  might  be  changed.’  ‘ There  is  a great  attendance  in  our  National 
schools  ; but  how  many  of  our  pupils  are  unable  to  read  words  of  one  syllable ! How  many  are  unable  to 
name  five  letters  of  alphabet ! How  many  leave  our  schools  unable  to  read  or  write  !’  Now,  that  is  a very 
important  observation,  coming  from  a gentleman  of  your  great  experience.  I think  you  said  an  experience 
of  thirty  years? — Mr.  O' Carroll. — Yes. 

“4091.  Do  those  observations  of  yours  apply  merely  to  the  South  Dublin  district?— Well,  when  I wrote 
them  I was  only  applying  them  to  the  South  Dublin  district  Three  thousand  six  hundred  was  the  average 
attendance,  and  more  than  half  that  number  were  in  tire  First  Book,  and  of  them  1,600  were  in  the 
alphabet.” 


Mr.  Coward,  Cork  district,  reports  (E.  280) : — 

“ The  character  of  the  reading  is  with  a few  honourable  exceptions  much  the  same  in  all  the  schools.  It 
is  tolerably  correct,  but  horribly  monotonous.  There  is  groat  fluency,  but  utter  disregard  of  stops.  Punctuation 
in  fact  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  useful  device  for  catching  the  breath,  but  by  no  means  as  having  any 
necessary  connexion  with  the  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  appeared  a 
signal  instance  of  the  ill  effects  caused  by  the  want  of  training  in  the  masters,  who  have  never  learned  any 
more  than  the  children,  that  reading  is  an  art  by  which  information  is  conveyed  to  others,  and  not  merely  a 
vehicle  for  receiving  it  ourselves. 

“281.  The  children  who  compose  the  first  class  in  the  National  schools  are  many  of  them  under  six,  though 
rarely  ever  under  five,  except  in  some  of  the  convent  schools,  where  a few  children  under  that  age  may  be  seen. 
The  average  age  of  the  children  in  that  class  who  were  examined  was  about  seven.  Now  in  an  English  school 
those  approaching  six  would  be  expected  to  point  out  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  simultaneously.  In  Ireland 
however,  I found  in  very  few  schools  any  infants  who  could  do  that  with  any  facility,  while  the  children  who 
were  reading  the  First  Lesson  Book  did  so  with  much  effort,  and  with  no  intelligence,  and  in  some  cases  failed 
to  read  at  all.  It  is  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  excepting  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  that 
this  deficiency  is  most  noticeable,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  special  knowledge  of  the  method  of  teachin" 
young  children  which  exists,  and,  therefore,  of  any  suitable  provision  for  their  instruction. 

“282.  The  convent  schools  are  exceptions.  In  them  that  amount  of  elementary  instruction  is  found  to 
be  pretty  fairly  imparted,  owing  to  the  special  provision  which  they  are  able  to  make  for  the  infants.  But 
those  who  have  commenced  to  use  books  read  with  only  moderate  results.  The  children  in  the  lowest  class  of 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  read  better  than  those  of  a similar  stage  of  advancement  in  the  National  schools. 
The  children  who  compose  the  upper  classes  in  all  the  different  descriptions  of  schools  read  with  fluency  and  accu- 
racy, although  their  reading  was  still  characterized  by  monotony  and  a general  disregard  of  the  rules  which  must 
be  observed  for  reading  to  be  good.  The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  same  class  of  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  Church  Education  Society,  were  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  school,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances.  In  three  schools  I examined  a total  of  21  children  in  the  first  class,  and  of  that  number 
only  1 3 could  read  monosyllables,  and  then  only  with  difficulty — their  average  age  being  8.  Indeed  throughout 
every  class  it  was  bad.  It  is  unintelligent,  frequently  unintelligible,  and  always  monotonous  and  untrammelled 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  reading.  Its  inferiority  was  quite  remarkable.  There  are  two  exceptions,, 
tiie  girls’  school  and  the  boys’  school  attached  respectively  to  the  male  and  female  training  schools  at  Bandon. 

“ 283.  The  reading  of  the  children  attending  the  convent  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools  was  better  than  I 
found  it  elsewhere,  which  is  due  to  the  members  of  those  bodies  being  of  a better  class  of  society,  or  to  their  more- 
careful  study  of  the  rules  for  reading.  The  best  reading  I heard  was  in  the  Ivinsale  Convent  school ; it  was- 
good  in  every  class,  and  might  be  well  imitated  in  some  of  our  best  English  poor  schools. 

“ 284.  Under  the  head  of  writing  is  included  not  merely  proficiency  in  penmanship,  but  also  correctness  in 
spelling  and  dictation.  Many  of  the  children  under  six  are  able,  in  the  English  schools,  to  copy  simple  words- 
and  letters  from  a black  board,  and  all  above  six  are  expected  to  write  letters  and  figures  from  dictation.  The 
children  of  the  corresponding  class  in  Ireland,  as  a general  rule,  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  other,  with  the 
exception  that  a few  of  the  highest  divisions  can  occasionally  frame  pothooks  and  hangers.  And  writing  begins 
to  be  practised  only  in  the  Second  Boob,  when  a long  period  of  schooling  has  already  elapsed.  In  the  Second 
Book  the  children  are  all  able  to  transcribe  -with  tolerable  correctness  on  slates,  a fact  w’hich  I found  so  constant 
that  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  some  schools  in  this  particular-.  In  this  subject  I desire  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  S.  Presentation  Monastery,  of  the  Kinsale  convent,  and  of  Sundavswell  girls’  school. 
In  the  Third  Book  the  dictation  is  good  as  regards  caligraphy,  the  letters  being  clear  and  round,  a merit  which 
is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a great  measure  to  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  excellent  copy  books ; but  spelling  is  generally  imper- 
fect, the  children  seeming  to  need  more  practice.  The  scholars  in  the  Fourth  Book  write  their-  dictation  on  paper. 
I used  to  give  them  a passage  from  their-  reading  book,  reading  it  once  through  distinctly,  and  then  reading  out 
three  or  four-  words  at  a time,  but  never  repeating.  The  writing  in  tins  class  was  very  rapid,  and  then-  spelling 
fair,  but  no  punctuation.  The  style  of  writing  was  easy,  perfectly  legible,  and  neat.  Mistakes  and  errors 
occurred,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lower  the  per-centages  of  passes  in  this  class  to  any  extent.  If  the 
hoys  were  in  the  habit  of  writing  on  paper  more  frequently  they  would  soon  overcome  whatever  defects  are 
now  observable  in  their  work.  Their-  poverty  is  said  by  tire  schoolmasters  to  necessitate  the  constant  use  of 
slates  for  all  kinds  of  writing. 

“ 285.  Original  exercises  are  very  rare  in  the  majority  of  schools.  It  would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  introduce 
them  more  generally  into  the  National  schools.  The  scholars  who  compose  these  upper  classes  are  old  enough 
to  derive  real  benefit  from  the  practice.  It  would  bring  their  knowledge  of  writing  into  practical  use.  The 
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plea  of  poverty  ought  not  to  be  considered  of  any  value  when  it  is  a question  of  spending  2d.  on  a copy  book 
in  which  to  do  the  exercises.  In  the  St.  Nicholas  male  National  school,  Cork,  the  plan  is  adopted  with  much 

success,  as  also,  I believe,  at  the  Carmichael  schools  in  the  same  city  , 

“ 286  'Writing  from  dictation  is  as  unknown  in  the  first  class  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  other  schools  taught 
by  monks  or  nuns  as  it  is  in  the  National  schools.  They  follow  the  same  plan  of  contenting  themselves  with 
teacliin"  the  children  to  frame  letters  from  copies  until  they  reach  the  second  class,  when  they  begin  to  practise 
transcription,  at  which  they  are  fail-  adepts  enough.  But  it  seems  to  be  a pity  that  the  work  is  not  made  less 
mechanical  just  when  they  are  able  to  use  their  minds  with  advantage  to  its  development.  To  copy  from  a 
slate  requires  no  efibrt  of  the  mind,  but  to  write  from  dictation  requires  the  memory  to  be  brought  into  play. 

« 287  While  the  writing  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  Christian  Brothers  schools  and  the  Presentation  Monks' 
schools  is  commendable,  both  as  regards  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling,  the  corresponding  classes  in  the 
nuns’ schools  are  not  so  satisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  little  practice  which  they  seem  to  have  in  it. 
The  exercises  I set  them  were  original,  and  were  given  with  the  view  of  testing  how  far  their  education 
was  being  earned  on  with  suificient  solidity  to  make  it  of  practical  value  in  afterlife.  I regretted,  how- 
ever to  see  how  comparatively  superficial  it  was.  Girls,  who  could  have  written  a copy  in  a fairly  neat 
hand,  when  set  down  with  a set  of  questions  to  answer,  failed  either  to  write  good  hands,  or  spell  cor- 
rectly or  put  together  two  or  three  sentences  of  consecutive  thought  in  good  English.  Here  again  I must  name 
iis  an  honourable  exception  the  convent  school  at  Kinsale,  where  the  exercises  of  the  girls  were  most  creditable. 

« 288  In  only  three  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  did  the  writing  rise  at  all  above  mediocrity, 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  in  two  of  them  real  excellence  was  attained.  They  were  the  Bandon  Female  Model  School, 
attached  to  the  training  school  for  mistresses,  and  the  boys'  school,  attached  to  the  male  training  school.  Of  forty- 
nine  whom  I examined  in  the  latter  school  no  less  than  ninety-seven  per  cent,  passed  successfully  in  that  subject 
“ 289.  In  the  First  class  of  the  National  schools  no  arithmetic  is  taught  or  known  beyond  a knowledge  of 
counting,  and  (sometimes)  adding  small  numbers  together  in  its  higher  divisions.  This  is  curious  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  children  are,  on  the  average,  nearly  seven,  and  that  the  similar  class  m England 
would  be  required  to  know— and  very  rarely  fall  below  satisfying  the  requirement— how  to  count  up  to  one 
hundred,  to  distinguish  between  the  figures  as  set  down  on  the  black  board,  and  to  add  and  subtract  mentally 

up  to  ten.  . -I,  i 

« 290.  In  consequence  of  that  neglect  of  arithmetic,  the  children  remain  longer  in  the  lower  classes  than 
they  should,  for  if  not  able  to  satisfy  the  Inspector,  when  he  holds  his  examination  with  the  view  of  promoting 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  in  that  subject,  they  are  left  behind.  And  I account  for  the  large  number  of 
children  of  an  advanced  age  in  the  second  class  by  the  fact  of  their  beiug  unable  to  rise  out  of  it,  owing  to 
their  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The  passes  in  the  second  class  altogether  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  62  -9  per  cent.,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  tlmt  the  per-centages  in  reading  for  this  class  are 
high,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  deficiency  of  arithmetic.  Notation  is  defective,  and  accuracy  is  the 
exception,  the  rule  being  that  error  characterizes  the  exercises  worked  by  the  children. 

“ 291.  The  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Presentation  monks, 
and  the  nuns'  schools,  with  this  additional  melancholy  feature,  that  the  cliildren  who  compose  the  classes  in 
question  in  those  institutions  are  all  much  older  than  in  those  of  a similar  position  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools,  and  are  more  deficient  in  this  particular.” 


Mr.  Richmond  gives  the  following  review  of  the  state  of  secular  instruction  in  the 
Belfast  district  (F.  317) : — 

“ In  the  work  of  the  National  schools,  which  I thus  endeavoured  to  pass  in  review,  there  is  not  a little 
that  is  satisfactory,  and  much  that  is  to  be  lamented.  It  is  well  that  the  system  insures  at  least  a certain 
minimum  of  efficiency ; that,  bad  as  many  National  schools  are,  there  is  a depth  below  them  reached  by 
some  of  the  Clmrcli  schools,  which  I will  now  proceed  to  notice,  to  •which  it  is  impossible  for  a National 
school,  with  its  inspection,  to  descend.  It  is  well  that  every  child  has  this  at  least  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  its  door.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  deplorable  that  so  complete  a system  should  permit  within 
its  range  the  existence  of  many  schools  which  fall  so  very  far  short  of  the  standard  which  is  proved  by  experience 
to  be  easily  attainable.  The  child  that  is  sent  forth  into  the  world  from  the  fourth  class  of  one  of  the  best 
schools  can  never  in  a lifetime  relapse  into  an  ignorant  man  or  woman.  To  carry  education  to  this  point, 
at  which  it  becomes  a permanent  and  fructifying  acquisition,  is  what  these  best  schools  do,  and  what  the 
inferior  schools  fail  to  do.  If  every  school  in  Belfast  were  as  Linenliall-street  and  Townsend- street  schools 
are  ; if  every  school  in  the  smaller  towns  were  as  Edenderry  school  at  Portadown,  and  Watson’s-lane  (boys) 
school  at  Lurgan ; if  every  large  village  had  a school  such  as  Comber  and  Donaghadee  (Hunter’s-lane) 
possess,  and  every  roadside  country  school  were  like  South  Taylorstown  or  Agliacommon,  I venture  to  think 
this  district  of  Ireland  would  present  a spectacle  which  the  people  might  well  be  proud  of.  If  all  the  schools 
were  no  better  than  a great  many  that  I might  name,  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  a civilized  State  to  acknowledge 
them  for  its  own.” 


Mr.  Laurie  (H.  117),  speaking  of  tlie  schools  in  the  Limerick  district,  gives  his 
estimate  of  the  relative  inferiority  : — 

“ A tolerably  long  and  extensive  acquaintance  "with  elementary  schools  will,  perhaps,  justify  my  boldness  m 
hazarding  the  assertion  that  the  aggregate  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  on  my  list  shows  a 
marked  inferiority  to  that  of  kindred  schools  in  England.  In  point  of  quality,  the  instruction  is  on  a par  with 
that  of  the  lower  type  of  English  rural  schools  j in  point  of  quantity  (if  the  period  before  the  application  of  the 
Revised  Code  is  considered)  much  below  that  standard.  If  the  system  itself,  including  the  teachers,  had  enjoyed 
fail’  play,  I do  not  doubt  that  the  comparative  result  would  have  been  precisely  the  reverse  ; more  espcially  if  the 
Board  had  been  armed  with  so  cogent  an  instrument  as  the  Revised  Code  to  enforce  the  original  and  elaborate 
‘ Programmes  of  instruction  for  the  pupils  of  National  schools,  or  minimum  amount  of  proficiency  required  for 
each  class.’  ” 

Mr.  Renouf,  South-Eastern  district  (I.  22),  reports  that  few  children  are  above  third 
class,  and  at  least  half  of  them  below  the  second ; hut  as  far  as  it  goes,  education  m 
reading  and  writing  is  satisfactory  (I.  27) — the  arithmetic  is  less  so. 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  78)  of  the  schools  in  the  north-west  pf  Ireland : — 

“78.  Considering  the  emoluments  and  position  of  most  of  the  teachers,  the  want  of  local  superintendence 
and  the  apathy  of  the  upper  classes,  I am  surprised  that  they  do  their  duty  so  well.  The  material  with  w 
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they  have  to  deal,  is,  no  doubt,  excellent.  So  far  from  there  being  any  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  ordinary  Irish  Phoficiknct 
scliool-boy,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  creature  more  bright  and  intelligent.  And  it  is  perhaps  singular  that  - — 

in  the  very  wildest  parts  of  Donegal  the  children  exhibit  the  same  intellectual  smartness.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  natural  advantages,  I must  confess  that,  during  the  whole  of  my  tour,  I saw  no  school,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Model  school  at  Sligo,  which  could  compare  in  excellence  with  the  best  British  or  National  school  in  England,  or 
until  the  Paiish  or  Inspected  schools  in  Scotland.  This  might  probably  have  been  said  even  before  the  Revised 
Code  was  introduced  ; but  since  its  introduction  I feel  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Between  one  National  school 
taught  by  a certificated  master  and  another,  I shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  distinction,  though,  of  course,  they 
varied  in  merit ; but  in  the  Convent  schools,  where  the  teachers  are  uncertificated,  I found  the  reading,  writing, 
geography,  and  sewing,  equal  to  the  others;  but  in  arithmetic,  I should  say  they  were  inferior.  Indeed,  speaking 
generally,  I should  say  the  Irish  are  inferior  to  the  British  schools,  and  I may  add  the  American  schools  which  I 
have  examined.” 

And  (K.  101) 

“ Upon  the  whole,  I should  say  that  the  Church  Education  schools  are  inferior  to  the  National  schools,  and  of 
course  very  inferior  to  the  inspected  schools  in  this  country  ” (England). 

Mr.  Jack,  West  Connaught,  says  (L.  17-20)  : — 

“ I attempted  to  discover  how  the  schools  were  accomplishing  the  educational  work  necessary  to  the  well- 
being of  children  growing  up  in  them,  according  to  their  own  classifications.  The  three  following  tables  include 
the  classes  where  such  air  inquiry  was  practicable  or  worth  making  : — 

In  the  National  Schools. 

Infants.  Under  3rd  Book.  In  3rd  Book.  Above  3rd  Book. 

092  2,921  326  37  = 3,284  children  between  6 and  12  years  of  age. 

277  31 G 148  = 741  children  over  12  years  of  age. 

3,198  642  183  = 4,025  Total  over  6. 


“ On  arranging  these  as  pev-centages,  I find' that  15  per  cent,  are  infants,  and  that  of  the  remaining  children 
79  per  cent.,  or  4 out  of  5,  being  under  the  Third  Book,  will  retain  very  little  if  they  leave  school,  as  a large 
number  of  them  certainly  will,  without  having  advanced  into  it.  The  number  of  those  in  or  above  it  is,  in 
fact,  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  those  above  12  years  of  age. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Mission  Schools. 


Infuuts. 

219 


Under  3rd  Book.  In  3rd  Book.  Above  3rd  Book. 

311  59  18  = 388  children  between  6 and  12  years  of  age 

80  67  4S  = 195  children  over  12  years  of  age. 


391  126  66  = 583  children  over  6. 

“Accordingly  38  per  cent,  are  infants,  and  24  per  cent,  children  over  12,  leaving  38  per  cent,  between  6 
and  12.  In  the  National  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  15  per  cent,  infants,  and  16  per  cent,  over  12  :^ 
so  that  there  are  69  per  cent,  between  the  two  ages  specified.  It  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  institute  any 
comparison  between  tlie  two  types  of  schools  without  weighing  so  striking  a difference. 

In  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  Schools. 


Infants. 

99 


Under  3rd  Book.  In  3rd  Book.  Above  3rd  Book. 
169  33  6 = 

22  17  32  = 


208  children  between  6 and  12  years  of  age. 
7 1 children  above  1 2. 


191  50  38  = 279  Total  above  6. 

The  infants  number  28  per  cent.,  and  the  children  above  12,  19  per  cent.,  so  that  there  are  53  per  cent, 
remaining  between  the  standard  school  ages.  In  respect  of  the  age  of  their  pupils,  these  schools  occupy  a 
middle  position,  therefore,  between  those  of  the  National  Board  and  the  Irish  Church  Missions.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  most  numerous  class,  the  Hedge  schools,  defy  classification  of  any  kind.  There  are  too  few  of 
each  of  the  other  types  to  make  it  worth  while  to  attempt  it.  . 

“ Everyone  practically  familiar  with  education  has  been  led  earlier  or  later,  in  estimating  the  effective  merit 
of  anv  class  of  schools,  to  discard  any  very  strict  standard  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  to  content  himself  for  most 
purposes  with  comparing  what  is  actually  done  with  what  is  done  elsewhere  under  similar  circumstances. 
There  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  the  facts  stated  above  are  in  themselves  unsatisfactory.” 

Mr.  Balmer,  (M.  217),  of  the  schools  in  Kerry  : — 

“ If  excellence  in  reading  is  to  be  looked  for  in  primary  schools  attended  for  the  most  part  by  the  children  of 
a poor  peasantry,  the  expectation  will  hardly  be  satisfied  in  any  of  the  schools  in  Kerry.” 

M.  227.  “ If  writing  in  National  schools  is  measured  by  the  Board’s  programme  it  must  be  pronounced 
deficient.” 

Of  dictation  (spelling)  and  arithmetic  he  speaks  well.  Their  knowledge  of  geography 
is  “ merely  an  exercise  of  memory  ” (M.  253).  “ The  result  of  examination  in  grammar 

in  National  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  satisfactory."  (M.  260.)  And  he  com- 
plains (M.  2S6)  that  “ The  intelligence  of  the  children  is  but  little  developed  by  their 
education.” 

Mr.  Harvey,  Central  district  (N.  41),  speaks  very  favourably  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  his  district : — 

“ The  quality  of  the  instruction  varied  veiy  much  in  different  schools.  Reading,  in  so  far  as  the  mere  under- 
standing of  the  words  was  concerned,  was  well  taught,  and  a large  per-centage  of  the  children  passed  in  this 
subject.  In  very  good  schools  it  was  clear,  distinct,  and  intelligent,  so  that  I could  follow  the  children  easily 
without  a book.  But  in  more  eases,  there  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  attention  paid  to  correcting  errors 
of  accent  and  pronunciation,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to  read  in  a somewhat  slovenly  way.  I had  constant 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  read  loudly  and  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  or  understood  a few  feet  off. 
There  was  therefore  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  branch  of  education  in  some  of  its  most  important 
T.  2 ^ 
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Proficiency-  details,  and  on  the  whole,  while  the  reading  was  passable,  it  could  hardly  be  called  good.  But  I believe  that 

the  children  did  justice  neither  to  their  teachers  nor  to  themselves,  on  account  of  their  modesty  and  diffidence 

and  that  they  fell  short  of  a high  standard  rather  from  want  of  style  and  expression,  than  from  want  of 
knowledge  ; for  their  spelling,  both  orally  and  in  dictation,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  ivriting  was  almost 
always  good.  In  the  table  at  the  foot  of  page  496,  it  will  be  seen  that  a smaller  per-centage  passed  in  this 
subject  than  in  leading,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  per-ceutages  are  calculated  on  the  whole 
number  of  scholars  in  the  school,  and  not  on  the  number  of  those  who  were  learning  a particular  branch. 
As  all  were  learning  reading,  the  proportion  of  passes  is  of  course  greatest  in  that  subject.  But,  apart 
from  this,  the  mere  quality  or  excellence  was  higher  in  writing  than  in  reading,  and  this  cannot  be  estimated 
in  figures.  In  most  of  the  schools  the  copy-books  used  were  those  published  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  and  the 
masters  themselves  attributed  much  of  the  good  progress  made  to  the  excellence  of  these  books.  I cannot  say 
as  to  this,  but  one  thing  I know  that  they  were  a marvel  of  cheapness.  The  arithmetic  was  generally  well 
taught,  much  better  in  boys’  than  in  girls’  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools  of  boys  and  girls,  the  boys  were  the 
superiors  of  the  girds  in  this  branch.  Notation  was  a test  under  which  the  children  frequently  broke  down ; but 
on  the  whole,  it  also  was  carefully  taught  and  well  mastered  by  the  children.” 

N.  43.  “ Altogether  with  the  results,  as  a whole,  I was  extremely  well  pleased.  In  most  of  the  schools, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  class,  there  was  evidence  of  thorough  and  effective  teaching.” 


Conclusion-. 


In  N.  54,  55  lie  commends  the  instruction  in  Convent  schools,  with  some  exceptions- 
He  points  out  (N.  70)  that  in  Church  Education  schools — which  were  inferior — the  cause 
is  the  small  number  of  the  scholars  ; and  in  (N.  92)  he  explains  what  he  found  to  be  the 
inferiority  of  Christian  Brothers’  schools  to  good  National  schools  of  the  first  rank. 

“ I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  very  long  on  the  excellences  or  defects  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
which  T visited.  If  I have  given  a fair  account  of  them,  these  will  naturally  occur  to  anyone  who  reads  it. 
The  defects  all  arise  from  the  insufficient  staff  of  masters,  and  are  most  prominent  and  marked  in  the  younger 
classes ; there  a large  proportion  of  the  children  learn  very  little  indeed,  and  that  little  not  particularly  well. 
The  monitors’  class  is  exceptional,  and  is  composed  of  children  well  advanced ; but  the  other’s  have  to 
scramble  through  the  elements  of  education  as  best  they  may.  In  the  upper  classes,  by  a judicious  system  of 
selection,  you  find  not  only  good  teaching  (for  that  you  find  throughout  the  school,  as  far  as  the  master  himself 
is  concerned),  but  good  results.  I cannot  say  that  the  backward  boys  are  sacrificed  to  the  cleverer  sort,  but  it 
is  only  the  latter  who  stand  a fair  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  lower  departments  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  highest  class.  Those  who  do  are  admirably  taught.  The  main  difference  between  a good  National  school 
of  the  first  rank  and  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  consists  in  this  : in  a National  school  all  the  boys  are 
well  drilled  and  well  taught.  In  a Christian  Brothers’  school  only  the  highest  class  shows  perfectly  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  one  case  there  is  thorough  and  successful  work  in  all  the  ordinary  branches,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ; whereas  in  the  other  all  that  can  be  done  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  course,  in  the  way  of 
secular  education,  is  to  teach  the  boys  reading.  In  the  National  schools  the  advancement  is  regular  and  even ; 
in  those  of  the  Christian  Brothel's’  it  is  partial  and  unequal.  In  a word,  judged  by  the  highest  class  alone,  the 
teaching  and  results  are  excellent ; judged  by  the  whole  school,  the  system  breaks  down  for  want  of  teaching 
power.  You  may  take  a good  National  school  anywhere  with  the  certainty  of  finding  a satisfactory  amount  of 
attainments ; you  must  take  a Christian  Brothel’s’  only  at  the  end  of  the  course,  or  be  contented  in  the  earlier 
stages  with  very  limited  acquirements." 

With  this  evidence  before  us  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although  there 
are  few  places  in  Ireland  where  children  have  not  the  means  of  education  within  reach, 
the  results  hitherto  achieved  are  far  below  what  is  desirable.  The  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  numbers  proves  that  the  original  educational  destitution  was  great.  That 
such  is  the  fact  will  be  evident  from  the  following  tables  compiled  by  Mr.  Kavcmcigh .' 
Table  showing  the  Number  on  the  Roll  for  each  of  the  last  eight  years,  and  the  Number  on  Roll  for  the  last 
Quarter  of  each  year,  with  the  literary  classification,  in  per-centages,  of  the  latter. 


Schools  in 

Pupils 

n Roll. 

’cr-eontago 

classed,  last  Quarter,  i 

Year. 

Quarter 
31st  Dm. 

Book. 

II. 

Book. 

Sequel. 

III. 

Book. 

IV.  or  V. 
Book. 

I860, 

5,632 

S04.000 

548,156 

38-1 

27- 

16-3 

12-5 

6-1 

1861, 

5,830 

803,304 

812,527 

588,729 

38-09 

26-86 

16-27 

12-57 

6-21 

6,010 

584,506 

38-03 

26-91 

16-28 

12-31 

6-46 

6,163 

840,509 

619,464 

3S-13 

26-89 

16-35 

12-16 

6-47 

6,263 

820,401 

657,019 

37-51 

27-08 

1G-33 

12-2 

6-68 

922,084 

675,156 

41-8 

26-97 

10-4 

13-91 

6-92 

6,453 

910,819 

659,340 

45-39 

29-88 

1-93 

15-67 

7-13 

913,198 

085,009 

43-3 

31-5 

* 

16-4 

6-8 

* Withdrawn. 


Classification  of  Pupils  on  Roll  in  each  Province,  Last  Quarter 


1860.  j 

1861. 

Produces. 

PupUs. 

Book. 

IL 

Book. 

Soqucla.  j 

III.  I 
Book,  j 

IV. 

orV. 

Book. 

No.  of 
PupUs. 

Book. 

II. 

Book. 

Sequols. 

III. 

Book. 

IV. 
or  V. 
Book. 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

Total  and  per- 
centage, 

183,167 

151,492 

134,914 

78,693 

38- 
35-4 

39- 4 
41-2 

26-9 

26- 7 

27- 1 
27-4 

16- 

17-6 

15-9 

15-4 

13  3 
13- 
11-6 
11-4 

5-8 

7-3 

G- 

4-G 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, 

Total  and  per- 
ceutage, 

200,822 

159,671 

142,688 

85,648 

37-3 
35-5 
39-8 
41-6  ! 

27-2 

26-4 

26- 7 

27- 3 

16-1 

17-4 

16- 

16-3 

18-6 

13-2 

11-4 

11-1 

5- 8 
7-5 

6- 1 
4-S 

548,156 

38-1 

27-  ! 

1 

16-3 

12-5 

6-1 

588,729 

38-09 

26-86  1 

16-27 

12-57 

6-21 

1 Evidence,  pp.  425,  426. 


[continuid. 
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Classification  of  Pupils  on  Roll  in  eacli  Province,  Last  Quarter  of — Pboficiexce. 


1862. 

1805. 

Province, 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Book. 

II- 

Book.  | 

Sequels. 

Book. 

!V. 
Book.  | 

Provinces. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

».’i. 

II. 

Book. 

Sequoia. 

III. 

Book. 

IV. 

Book 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

Total  and  per- 
centage, 

197,095 

157,305 

141,411 

88,095 

38- 4 
35-5 

39- 5 
42-3 

20- 

20-3 

20-7 

27-0 

10-3 

17-2 

1G- 

14-8 

13-3 

12-8 

11-3 

10-5 

0- 

8-1 

0-4 

4-7 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught,  . 

Total  and  per- . 
centage, 

231,256 

183,337 

150,009 

109,954 

41-88 

39-14 

43- 04 

44- 41 

27-24 

26-55 

26- 03 

27- 57 

10-98  ! 
10-21 
9-44 
10-76 , 

14- 17 

15- 05 
13-4 
12  3 

5-71 

9-08 

7-46 

5-22 

584,506 

20-91 

10-28 

12-31  j 

6-40 

G75,15G 

41-8  j 

20-97  | 

1 

10-4 

13-91 

6-92 

1863. 

1866. 

Ulster,  . 
Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught, 

Total  and  per- 
centage, . 

209,018 

162,270 

145,598 

97,978 

30-93 

35-34 

39-51 

42-56 

27-28 

20-05 

26- 45 

27- 41 

10-51 

16-96 

1G-15 

15-20 

13-39 

12-52 

11-28 

10-18 

5- 94 
8-12 

6- 0 
4-5 

Ulster,  . 
Munster,. 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

Total  and  per- 
centage, 

222,481 

184,532 

140,476 

105,851 

45-91 

41-59 

40-45 

49-94 

30-14 

30-79 

28- 72 

29- 24 

2-26 

1- 31 

2- 01 
2-12 

15-9 

17-04 

15-18 

13-35 

5-88 

9-27 

7-6 

5-33 

019,404 

88-13 

20-89 

10-35 

12-10 

0-47 

659,340 

45-39 

29-88 

1-98 

j 15-07 

7-13 

1864. 

| 1867. 

Ulster,  . . ] 

Munster,  . 
Leinster,  . 
Connaught,  . | 

Total  and  per- 
centage, . | 

223,588 

176,504 

150,393 

100,534 

37- 31 
34-00 

38- 04 
40-82 

20-59 

28-10 

1G-39 

17-34 

10-42 

15-59 

17-42 

12-79 

11-52 

10-01 

5-78 

8-55 

7-14 

4-8 

Ulster,  . 
Munster, . 
Leinster, . 
Connaught, 

Total  and  per- 
centage, 

237,165 

188,058 

150,001 

109,185 

45-7 

41- 

48- 8 

49- 5 

31- 8 

32- 2 
29-9 
31-7 

With- 

drawn. 

10-8 

17-8 

10- 

14- 

5-7 

9- 

7-3 

4-8 

657,019 

37-51 

27-08 

16-53 

12-20 

0-68 

085,009 

45-3 

31-5 

- 

10-4 

6-8 

Reviewing  the  Classification  over  the  whole  eight  yews,  Munster  stands  highest,  Leinster  next,  and  Ulster 
follows,  with  Connaught  somewhat  lower.  While  the  per-centage  in  the  two  highest  Books  in  Ulster  has 
undergone  no  sensible  change  in  the  eight  years,  it  has  improved  considerably  in  Munster  and  Leinster,  and  to 
some  extent  in  Connaught.  The  proportion  classed  in  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books  in  Munster  exceeds  that  in 
Ulster  by  58  per  cent. 

The  increase  of  the  per-centage  of  children  who  only  reach  the  First  Book,  and  the  Want  of  pro- 
extremely  small  increase  of  the  per-centage  of  children  attending  in  the  highest  class  gress' 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  system,  if  not  retrograding  in  efficiency,  is,  at  least,  stationary, 
and  stationary  at  a very  unsatisfactory  level. 

The  following  is  the  latest  information  on  the  actual  proficiency  of  children  which 
has  been  furnished  to  us : — 1 


Tabulated  Summary  of  the  Literary  Examinations  held  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Pupils  in  1867. 


Subjects  of  Examination. 

Total 

Number 

Degree  of  Proficiency. 

Number 

of 

Proficients. 

Beading, 

243,788 1 

Able  to  read  First  Book  correctly, 

„ Second,  . . . . • • • 

Third  Book,  or  higher  books,  with  ease  and  intel- 
ligence. 

64,737 

61,725 

43,829 

Arithmetic,  .... 

155,535 1 

Able  to  set  down  accurately  any  number  of  not  more  than 
seven  places  of  figures,  . . 

„ to  work  correctly  a sum  in  Subtraction, 

„ „ Division  of  Money, 

„ -to  solve  readily  and  correctly  questions  in  Proportion  or 
Practice, 

47,644 

80,294 

35,202 

17,377 

Writing, 

130,781  | 

Able  to  write  on  paper  fairly,  

„ with  case  and  freedom,  . . . . 

53,499 

18,325 

Writing  from;  Dictation,  . 

97,804 -j 

Able  to  write  a sentence  from  Dictation  with  tolerable 

accuracy,  

„ with  ease  and  correctness,  ‘ . 

38,263 

18,831 

Grammar, 

150,238  | 

Acquainted  with  Parts  of  Speech  only,  . . . . . 

Able  to  parse  Syntactically, 

39,550 

14,168 

Geography,  .... 

1 69,240 -j 

Acquainted  with  Outlines  of  Map  of  World  only,  . 

„ Maps  of  Europe  and  Ireland, 

Able  to  answer  on  General  Course  of  Geography,  . 

51,764 

23,894 

2,306 

Needlework,  * . . ...  . 

. 55,557  j 

Learning  Sewing,  . 

„ Knitting,  . . . ..... 

„ Embroider)-,  . . . ...  . 

45,805 

22,839 

7,188 

Note  I. — In  this  Table  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  include  the  Pupils  found  learning  Needlework. 

Note  II. — The  numbers  setting  forth  the  proficiency  in  the  various  branches,  are  exclusive  one  of  the  other,  except  in  the  cases  of  Needle- 
work and  Arithmetic. 

'National  Board  Returns  (p.  378),  See.  XIII.,  par.  14. 
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Thus  with  a number  of  913,198  on  the  rolls,  the  inspectors  only  show  that  243,788 
were  produced  for  examination ; and  that  the  numbers  passed  in  reading,  in  writing,  in 
dictation,  represent  only  18-6,  7'8,  6'2  of  the  numbers  on  the  rolls.  The  complexity  of 
the  arithmetical  return  defies  any  attempt  to  form  a general  per-centage. 

The  habit  of  copying  at  examination  prevails  extensively — see  the  Special  Report  on 
Model  schools — tins  is  confirmed  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  as  a bad  habit 
prevailing  in  the  other  National  schools ; consequently  the  results  of  examination  in 
arithmetic  are  less  trustworthy  than  the  examination  in  reading  and  writing. 

Reports  of  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Ireland.1 

The  Act  7 & 8 Vic.,  c.  81,  which  came  into  operation  1st  April,  1844,  excluded  the  Registration  of  Catholic 
Marriages,  so  that  the  statistics  under  it,  ending  with  the  year  1863,  refer  to  Protestant  or  to  Mixed  Marriages 
only.  The  Acts  26  Vic.,  c.  11,  and  27  Vic.,  c.  90,  came  into  operation  1st  January,  1864,  since  which  date 
all  Marriages  are  registered. 


Ymr. 

Number 

Marriages. 

Per  eont.  who  signed  Registers  with 
their  Mark. 

Number 

of 

Marriages. 

Per  cent. 

ho  signed  Registers  with 
their  Mark. 

Men. 

Women. 

Mean. 

Men. 

w™- 

Mean. 

6,114 

19-45 

36-36 

27-9 

1856,  . 

9,547 

27-11 

43-98 

35-54 

1857,  . 

9,940 

27-29 

43-43 

3586 

1846, 

9,344 

18-07 

36-25 

27-16 

1858,  . 

8,960 

27-22 

42-43 

34-82 

1847, 

6,943 

15-51 

32-55 

24-03 

1859,  . 

9,261 

26-76 

42-70 

34-73 

1848, 

9,048 

19-86 

37-43 

2S-64 

I860,  . 

9,183 

25-97 

40-86 

33-41 

1849, 

9,443 

22 -OS 

41-31 

31-G9 

1861,  . 

8,911  • 

25-17 

39-78 

32-47 

1850, 

9,781 

24-81 

44 -S2 

34-81 

1862,  . 

8,430 

24-11 

87-58 

80-84 

1851, 

9,339 

24-42 

43-28 

33-82 

1863,  . 

9,061 

23-56 

38-18 

30-87 

1852, 

9,487 

26-27 

44-G4 

35-45 

1864,  . 

27,373 

1853, 

10,197 

26-73 

45-19 

35-96 

1865,  . 

30,684 

486 

63-7 

48-65 

1S54, 

0,420 

26-06 

43-65 

34-8 

I860,  . 

80,151 

42-4 

54-4 

48-4 

1855, 

8,765 

25-78 

41-91 

33-84 

1867,  . 

29,790 

" 

- 

* No  Return*. 


As  for  as  this  evidence  goes,  illiteracy  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  increased — comparing 
1S63  with  1846;  but  it  must  be  compared  with  another  table,  which  gives  a more 
favourable  view  of  the  progress  of  the  country.  The  Census  returns  for  the  last  three 
decennial  periods — 1841,  ’51,  ’61,  show  the  comparative  degrees  of  ignorance  then 
existing : — 2 


Ulster. 

Armagh, 

Donegal, 

Fermanagh, 
Londonderry, 
Monaghan,  . 

Munster. 

Clare, 

Cork,  E.R., 

„ W.R., 
Kerry, 

Limerick,  . 
Tipperary,  N.R.,  . 

„ S.K.,  . 

Waterford,  . 


44-0 

51-9 

62-0 

27-S 

461 

2S-9 

51-9 

46-4 


39-9 

45-4 

57-6 

24-6 

89-1 

29-7 

42-4 

88-7 


18-7 

35-3 

85-7 

62-6 


Proportion  percent,  of  tlic  population  that  could 


Leinster. 
Carlow, 

Dublin, 

Kildare, 

Kilkenny,  . 
King’s, 

Longford,  . 
Louth, 

Meath, 

Queen's, 
Westmeath, 
Wexford, 
Wicklow, 

Connaught. 
Oalway, 

Leitrim, 


37-0 

42-4 

51-6 

48-7 


53-0 

42-2 

41-G 


38-0 

4C-I 

43-8 

47-2 


72-3 

52-0 

75-1 

59-9 


The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  observe  hereupon  : — 

“ It  may  be  seen  from  this  table,  that  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the  population,  by  emigration,  of  that 
portion  of  the  lower  classes  most  likely  to  value  education  for  their  children,  the  proportion  of  the  uneducated 
remainder  has  been  steadily  and  considerably  diminishing.” 

The  Census  Commissioners  of  1861,  however,  in  giving  the  Table  quoted  above 
observe3 : — “ There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a large  proportion  of  those  returned  of  every 
age  as  reading  and  writing,  or  as  reading  only,  have  but  a nominal  acquaintance  with 
either  of  these  arts.” 

1 Evidence,  p.  426.  8 National  Board  Report  for  1863,  p.  xiii. 

3 Census  Commissioners  for  1861,  Vol.  I.,  Part  2,  p.  19. 
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Mr.  Jack  endeavoured  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  adult  population  by  personal 
inquiry  in  four  different  places.  His  method  is  explained  in  his  Report  (L.  41-59) 
and  the  following  is  the  result : — 

“ 53.  The  statistics  of  1861,  gave  the  following  results  for  county  Mayo  : — 


Proficiency. 

Test  applied  to 
adult  popula- 


Molca.  Females. 

Can  read  and  write,  . . . 33  per  cent.  15  per  cent. 

Can  read  only,  . . . . 1 1 „ „ 1 1 „ , 

Can  do  neither,  . . . . 56  ,,  , 74  , 


“ 54.  The  three  villages — Mun-isk, 
1868 : — 


Snugborough,  anil  (round)  Castlebar  gaol,  show  the 


following  results  for 


! Males.  Females. 

Can  read  and  write,  . . . 44  per  cent.  14  per  cent. 

Can  read  only,  ....  11  „ „ 18  , , 

Can  do  neither 45  „ „ 68  , ' 

“ 55.  In  the  result  for  Dooagh,  the  sexes  are  not  separated,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  con  firms  the  others.  My 
inquiries  appear  to  indicate  that  the  Census  figures  of  1861  stiU  fairly  represent  the  condition  of  female  education 
in  Mayo,  but  that  the  education  of  men  has  considerably  advanced.  As  they  exhibit  it,  even  that  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  satisfactory.  But  the  state  of  the  women  is  simply  deplorable — three  out  of  every  four 
women  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and  half  of  those  who  are  able  to  do 
anything,  being  only  capable  of  reading  an  easy  sentence  with  effort.  The  statistics  of  1861  gave  very  much 
the  same  results  for  the  whole  of  Connaught,  and  those  for  all  Ireland  were  not  so  much  better  as  might  have 
been  hoped.  It  is  proper  to  remember,  in  estimating  the  work  done  by  the  National  schools,  that  emigration 
may  have  removed  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  better  educated  of  the  labouring  classes  since  then- 
foundation.” 


There  remains  much,  to  be  done  to  secure  an  educated  population.  We  propose  that  Payment 
attempts  should  be  made  to  secure  improvement  by  introducing  the  system  of  payment  pSenf 
by  capitation  grant  on  examination  of  individual  children.  In  June,  1 S66,  “ a suggestion  children, 
was  made  by  the  Government  to  the  National  Board  with  respect  to  the  introduction  of 
a new  plan  of  paying  the  National  teachers’  salaries,  viz.,  that  of  paying  for  ascertained 
results” — Keenan  (1629).'  With  some  modifications,  required  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  we  believe  that  this  proposal  will  be  received  with  satisfaction  by  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  system,  and  that  others  who  have  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  the  Revised  Code  from  England,  will,  when  they  have  studied  the  method 
we  propose,  be  found  to  be  more  generally  in  favour  of  it. 

At  present  we  humbly  beg  to  report  to  your  Majesty  : — 

That  we  find  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland  Slowness  oi 
is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to  he;  and  we  l^ave  reason  to  think  r’r°srcss' 
that  in  Church  Education  schools,  non-National  Convent  schools,  and 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  the  result  is  not  very  different. 

We  are  of  opinion  : — 

That  means  should  be  found  to  secure  a better  return  for  the  outlay  and 
labour  of  the  National  system,  and  we  recommend  that  each  teacher, 
besides  a fixed  class-salary,  should  receive  an  addition  according  to  the 
number  of  children  whom  the  Inspector,  after  individual  examination, 
can  pass  as  having  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  (23826)  says : — “ The  evil  is  a great  oue.  We  know  very  well  that  Evidence. 
45  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  the  National  schools  are  in  the  First  Book.  I believe 
that  learning  the  alphabet  and  First  Book  takes  very  nearly  two  years  under  the  common 
method  of  teaching.  I believe  that  when  the  art  of  teaching  and  all  its  appliances  are 
thoroughly  understood  by  trained  teachers,  the  length  of  time  taken  in  mastering  the 
First  and  most  difficult  book  would  probably  be  diminished  by  one-half.” 

Mr.  Sheridan’s  evidence  (4901)  quoted  above,  shows  that  it  “takes  one  year  and 
eight  months  for  a child  to  pass  from  one  class  to  another.” 

Mr.  O’  Callaghan,  a schoolmaster  from  the  county  of  Cork,  says,  “ Most  of  the  children 
who  leave  school  have  got  no  further  than  the  Third  Book and  that  their  attendance  is 
scarcely  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  read  fluently  (19956-19970  and  20113-20115). 

Mr.  Keenan  says  : — 

“ 1787.  My  opinion  on  the  subject  is,  that  owing  to  tbe  very  irregular  nature  of  the  attendance,  the  First 
Book  occupies  two  years ; the  Second,  two  years ; the  Third,  two  years ; and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  combined, 
two  years." 

Mr.  Conwell,  Inspector  of  the  Trim  district,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  his  report  to 
the  Board  (1865),  shows,  by  tabular  statement,  such  facts  as  these  :l 

“ In  tbe  district  comprising  107  schools,  there  were,  31  Dec.,  1865,  3,799  boys  and  3,572  girls  on  the  rolls 
during  the  year ; 2,607  boys  and  2,233  girls  were  in  B.  L,  and  out  of  these  only  910  pupils,  or  18-8  per  cent 
were  promoted  to  second  class. 

“In  the  model  school  promotion  from  B.  I.  to  B.  II.  for  the  same  year  was  27-5  per  cent,  in  the  union 
schools  13-2  per  cent,  in  the  convent  schools  11-6  per  cent” 

1 National  Board  Report  for  1865,  Appendix  B.,  p.  299. 
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phoi'iciescv.  This  is  probably  a fair  specimen.  Now  the  prospect  of  gaining'  an  annual  increase  to 
■ the  class  salary,  by  carefully  bringing  on  the  younger  pupils,  and  passing  them  more 
quickly  from  one  book  to  another,  will  we  hope  be  an  effectual  inducement  to  more  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Options  on  The  witnesses  examined  before  this  Commission  state  their  opinions  : 

“ Payment  by 
Results." 

Favourable-  The  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell  thinks  payment  by  results  is  partly  acted  upon 
evidence.  at  present  (505,  547),  but  considers  “that  one  of  the  many  excellent  things  he  looks 
forward  to — if  it  were  introduced  in  a modified  form— is  the  system  of  payment  by 
results”  (11158);  he  thinks  it  would  remove  complaints  made  on  behalf  of  convent 
schools  of  inadequate  payment  (ih.) ; that  it  would  prevent  undue  attention  to  other 
than  the  main  subjects  of  instruction  (11330). 

Mr.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection,  considers  that  it  would  bring  about  improvement  of 
the  quality  of  attendance  (2057,  2058),  would  stimulate  local  effort  (2098,  2099),  and 
would  remedy  many  defects  in  the  National  system  (ib.  2159-2169),  and  submits  a 
scheme. 

Dr.  Newell,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  has  also  produced  a scheme  for  applying  the 
system  to  Ireland,  in  which  he  enters  into  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  English 
system  and  his  own  proposition.  He  is  favourable  to  a modified  application  to  Ireland 
of  the  principle  of  payment  by  results,  and  emphatically  asserts,  “ Under  this  scheme 
every  subject  and  every  class  must  be  efficiently  taught,"  the  object  which  we  desire  to 
see  attained. 

Dr.  Newell  had  his  system  tested  by  Mr.  Molloy,  District  Inspector,  at  Athy,  with 
satisfactory  result  (24584-24594). 

Mr.  Hunter,  one  of  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  while  asserting  that  at  present  the 
principle  is  contained  in  the  system  of  the  National  Board  (3437,  3438,  3439),  yet  is  in 
favour  of  extending  it  (3440),  and  approves  of  the  general  method  we  have  indicated 
above  (3447) ; believes  that  it  would  tend  to  improve  the  attendance  of  the  children 
(3686)  and  the  quality  of  instruction  (3687). 

We  may  join  to  these  testimonies  in  favour  of  a “ modified  system  of  payment  by 
i*esults,”  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  O'Carroll  (4254),  (4277) ; Mr.  Sheridan  (4793),  who 
thinks  it  would  correct  the  too  great  length  of  time  of  children  passing  from  class  to 
class  (4901-4903);  that  it  would  cause  improved  teaching  (4754),  (4757,  et  seq .) ; he  dis- 
approves of  some  features  of  the  English  system  (5121-5136). 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  much  in  favour  of  a system  of  part  payment  by  results  (8630). 

Mr.  Baldwin  (12996-13000)  approves  of  the  principle  as  applied  to  the  agricultural 
as  well  as  to  the  literary  department.  Mr.  Mahony  (17016)  thinks  the  outcry  against 
payment  by  results,  has  been  raised  by  people  who  neglect  their  schools ; approves  of 
applying  the  system  to  convent  schools  (17116),  and  generally  thinks  it  founded  on  a 
sound  principle  (17168).  Mr.  O'Hara  thinks  “no  step  could  be  taken  so  conducive  to 
the  promotion  of  education  in  this  country  as  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  pay- 
ment by  results,  not  exactly  as  it  is  in  Englaud,  but  with  some  modifications”  (26805, 
26883-26886). 

Thus  the  officers  of  the  National  Board  are  unanimous  in  their  evidence  before 
us,  in  favour  of  some  such  principle.  Of  other  witnesses  there  are  in  favour,  Professor 
Kavanagh  (12433),  Dr.  Beeper  (6925-6927),  (7069-7071),  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  with 
some  special  modifications  (20537),  Judge  Warren  (15118-15157),  Bit.  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian 
(8730,  31),  (9180),  (9210-9216),  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  (15670-15672),  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker 
(16352),  Brother  Townsend,  the  Superior  of  the  Presentation  Brothers  (17351,  17352), 
llev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18073-18075),  (18082),  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  (19619), 
Monsignore Forde,  the  R.C.  Vicar-General  of  the  Dublin  Diocese  (22946),  (23256-23259), 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Cullen  (26616),  (27436-27438),  and  Brother  Grace,  acting  head 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  (9713). 

Unfavourable  Witnesses  opposed  to  the  plan  were — Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley,  Presbyterian  Minister  of 
evidence.  Lurgan  (11398-11401),  (11604-11611),  (11685-11697),  Rev.  William  Andrews  of 
Kilkenny  (14826,  14827),  Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.  (15068-15075),  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
formerly  an  Inspector  of  the  National  Board  (16166-16169),  Rev.  Francis  Petticrew, 
Presbyterian  Minister  of  Faughanvale  (16625-16628),  Mr.  Stephen  de  Vere  (20212), 
Dean  Warburton  of  Elphin  (20842),  and  Dean  Byrne  of  Clonfert  (21570,  21571). 

We  leave  out  of  this  list  the  school  teachers,  whose  objections  however  are  only  to  the 
English  system,  and  who  had  not  considered  the  subject  in  its  modified  form.  When 
put  to  one  of  them  in  this  way,  he  admitted  that  it  misdit  be  beneficial  ; Macdonough 
(17831). 
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“ 17831.  Mr.  Stokes. — If  we  take  it  as  proved  that  the  position  of  the  National  school  teachers  of  Ireland  i>,.npiaEXor. 

should  be  improved,  do  you  not  think  the  most  judicious  and  most  discriminating  mode  of  improving  their  

position  would  be  an  offer  on  the  part  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  salary  which  the  teachers  now 
receive,  of  a small  payment  on  results,  according  to  the  number  of  children  the  teachers  offer  for  examination 
and  pass  -without  failure  in  subjects  of  primary  instruction  ? — Mr.  Jfacdonough. — I think  the  teachers  would  have 
no  objection  to  it,  first  seeming  to  them  a fixed  salary.” 

_ The  majority  of  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  educational  details,  is  dis- 
tinctly in  favour  of  the  plan ; while  the  opposition  to  it  is  often  so  worded,  as  will  be 
seen  on  referring  to  the  Evidence,  that  there  is  a reasonable  prospect  of  its  acceptance 
by  many  who  have  expressed  a disapproval  of  it  when  under  examination. 

By  the  adoption  of  a system,  then,  in  which  the  grants  in  aid  given  by  the  State  are 
in  a measure  dependent  on  the  results  of  individual  examination,  we  think  the  progress 
of  children  in  the  elementary  branches  of  education  will  be  more  rapid,  and  that  those 
who  leave  school  at  an  early  age  will  have  gained  more  by  their  attendance  at  school 
than  they  do  at  present.  It  would  be  against  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to  neglect  the 
numerous  lower  classes,  and  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  a few  promising  pupils  at 
the  head  of  the  school.  Certain  necessaiy  regulations  connected  with  such  a system 
will  be  considered  under  the  head  Maintenance  of  Schools. 

The  opinions  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  when  they  have  given  any,  on  this  reports  of 
subject  are  as  follows  : Assistant  Com- 

missioners. 

Mr.  Coivard  (E.  273) 

“ With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  derived  from  my  examination 
of  the  National  schools,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  principle  of  payment  by  results,  besides  being  a sound  and 
feasible  one,  is  the  one  above  all  others  best  calculated  to  bring  into  action  to  their  fullest  extent,  the  energy 
and  ability  of  the  teachers,  and  to  improve  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  instruction  in  the  Irish  schools. 

There  is  a great  terror  entertained  of  it  by  the  teachers  and  the  managers  of  schools,  the  former  preferring,  of 
course,  to  have  fine  salaries  paid  them  unconditionally,  and  fearing  that  parents  will  almost  set  a premium  on 
their  children  going  to  school,  and  the  latter  dreading  the  prospect  of  diminished  grants  to  be  made  up  by 
their  own  exertions,  and  thinking  that  payment  by  results  necessarily  means  the  introduction  of  the  English 
system  of  providing  half  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  But  these  are  not  really  formidable  difficulties,  and  would, 

I think,  disappear  if  certain  exceptional  cases  were  provided  for  in  an  exceptional  and  liberal  way.  But  while 
paying  by  results  I think  there  should  be  a small  yearly  sum  attached  to  the  teacher’s  certificate  and  varying 
with  it,  upon  which  he  might  always  depend,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  first  takes  charge  of  a school,  and  the 
class  salaries  of  the  present  race  of  teachers  should  be  left  intact  to  them.” 

And  (E.  435) : — 

“ If  the  schools  were  paid  by  results  obtained  upon  individual  examination  of  the  scholar's  according  to  fixed 
standards,  the  Inspectors’  reports  would  better  represent  the  general  condition  of  instruction  than  they  do 
now." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  552),  advocates  payment  by  results  to  convent  schools,  and  not 
(F.  553)  to  other  National  schools. 

“ As  payment  by  results  has  been  mentioned,  a question  majr  arise  concerning  the  advisability  of  extending 
that  principle  to  ordinary  National  schools ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle  is  already  acted  upon 
in  the  assignment  of  class  and  salary  to  the  teachers,  which,  are  determined  by  regard  to  personal  attainments 
as  tested  in  examination,  and  to  practical  success  in  school-keeping,  combined.  The  teachers  themselves 
deprecate  any  further  extension  of  this  method  of  payment.  Their  incomes,  though  tolerably  stable,  are  small 
enough ; payment  by  results  would  add  uncertainty  to  penury." 

His  objection  is  plainly  to  the  application  of  the  English  system,  and  not  to  the  plan 
here  proposed,  of  supplementing  a fixed  salary  by  a capitation  payment  depending 
on  individual  examination. 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  86)  recommends — 

“ Increase  of  teachers’  salaries  in  the  shape  of  a capitation  grant,  administered  on  the  principle  of  the  Revised 
Code,  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  present  stipends." 

Mr.  Cumin  (&  39,  adfinem ) : — 

_ “ I would  suggest  that  the  salaries  of  the  Irish  teachers  should  be  raised  only  in  consequence,  and  in  propor- 
tion to,  their  success  as  practical  teachers.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  33-3 9)  discusses  the  application  to  Ireland  of  the  Revised  Code,  in  its 
absolute  form,  i.e.,  making  the  whole  payment  to  a school  depend  on  examination  of 
individual  children,  and  shows  that  it  would  be  a failure,  but  says  nothing  of  the- 
proposed  modified  application  of  it. 

“ 33.  My  statistics  enabled  me  farther  to  answer  a question  to  my  own  satisfaction  to  which  I had  addressed' 
myself  at  first  with  some  interest,  viz.  : how  far  the  principle  of  the  English  revised  code— according  to  which 
the  main  part  of  the  State  grant  (about  6s.  out  of  10s.  per  child  in  average  attendance),  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  number  of  passes  obtained  in  the  three  elementary  subjects — might  be  applied  advantageously  to  Ireland. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  its  way  was  foreseen  and  encountered  in  the  feeling  certain  to  grow  up  among 
teachers,  that  under  it,  they  would  receive  nothing  for  a considerable  portion  of  their  work  and  that  not  the 
least  laborious,  that,  namely,  which  they  spent  on  dull  children,  and  on  others  who  had  attended  for  less  than 
100  days.  It  has  not  been  found  easy  to  silence  their  complaints  even  in  England  by  the  obvious  and  reasonable 
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Proficiency,  answers  which  may  be  made  to  them.  It  would  be  for  more  difficult  in  ^Ireland.  In  Great  Britain  the  per- 

centage  of  those  presentable  for  examination  by  age  and  attendance  was  77'  I of  the  average  attendance  of  the 

schools.  In  Ireland  (65  National  schools,  excluding  those  attached  to  workhouses)  the  average  attendance  was 
2,473,  and  of  these  2,040  (82  per  cent.)  were  presentable  by  age  and  attendance.  The  Irish  per-centage, — 
fractionally  reduced  on  a full  comparison  for  those  who  in  Great  Britain  have  already  appeared  once  in  the  sixth 
standard, — would  be  very  much  the  same  as  the  British.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the  one  side  of  the  channel 
to  correspond  to  the  fact,  that  while  2,040  is  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  over  six,  6,579  separate 
children  have  passed  through  the  schools  and  appeared  on  the  school  rolls  during  the  year,  so  that  for  every 
single  scholar  thus  qualified,  there  would  be  two  disqualified,  for  teaching  whom  the  Irish  master,  who  gets  next 
to  nothing  from  any  source  independent  of  the  State,  would  be  paid  nothing  at  all.  No  calculation  showing 
that  the  system  would  work  well  as  a whole  would  readily  reconcile  teachers  to  payments  made  on  a basis  so 
unsatisfactory  in  relation  to  details.  It  is  certain,  besides,  that  this  difference  between  the  roll  and  the  average, 
extravagant  as  it  is,  is  even  more  absurdly  exaggerated  in  special  cases.  In  six  schools,  for  instance,  which 
I happened  to  have  grouped  together  for  local  reasons,  in  the  district  of  Ballycroy  near  Newport,  I found  that 
only  100  children  over  six  were  presentable  on  account  of  age  and  attendance,  out  of  604  such  children  in 
attendance  during  the  year — that  is  one  in  six  scholars  for  these  schools,  against  one  in  three  as  the  average  of 
the  district. 

“ 34.  There  is  another  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advert.  The  list  of  punishments  for  one  school  distinct 
published  in  the  Appendix,  will  show  how  numerous  are  the  charges  of  ‘ falsification  of  school  accounts’  and 
* neglect  of  practical  rules  ’ mainly  devised  to  render  such  falsification  difficult,  which  are  brought  and  which 
are  held  to  be  proved  against  some  of  the  Irish  teachers.  Almost  all  these  falsifications  are  made  under  the 
temptation  of  a money  gain,  to  which  no  one  is  more  accessible  than  a man  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty, 
like  many  of  the  Irish  teachers.  The  last  report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  page  xcix., 
shows  that  the  ‘ practice  of  making  false  entries  in  the  register’  of  the  number  of  attendances  has  appeared 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  easiest  form  of  deception ; it  is  one  for  which  a teacher  with  little  conscience, 
and  a keen  sense  of  his  own  interest,  can  make  the  most  plausible  excuses  to  himself ; and  falsification  has 
been  held  to  be  proved  in  a great  number  of  cases,  even  under  the  present  system,  which  presents  greater 
difficulties  and  fewer  temptations  than  one  resting  mainly  on  a capitation  grant. 

“ 35.  The  question  next  arises  whether  the  scale  of  Government  aid  on  the  principle  of  results  adopted  in 
England  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  Irish  schools  1 I was  able  to  calculate  this  in  three  ways,  and  I was 
surprised  to  find  that,  however  I looked  at  it,  it  would  lower  the  present  incomes,  which  will  certainly  bear  no 
nearer  approach  to  starvation  point. 

“ 36.  The  English  code  is  calculated  to  charge  the  State  with  about  10s.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance. 
The  sixty-five  schools  would  thus  divide  among  them  £1,236  10s.,  or  £19  0s.  6 el.  per  school,  a sum  considerably 
less  than  that  (£27  per  school,  infra,  p.  122)  which  they  now  derive  from  the  State.  The  result  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  would  be  £158,112  10s.,  which,  divided  among  6,372  schools,  gives  £24  17s.  This  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  sum  (£152,488  15s.  6 cl.)  now  paid  to  principal  teachers  in  ordinary  National  schools.  Instead  of 
the  farther  sum  of  £72,700,  now  paid  to  assistants,  workmistresses,  and  monitors,  for  teaching  monitors,  in  good 
service  salaries,  in  premiums  for  order  and  neatness,  &c.,  there  would  but  be  £5,500  left  for  all  those  purposes. 

“37.  In  the  115  Irish  National  schools  which  I saw,  there  were  present  692  infants,  and  4,089  children 
above  that  age.  Making  no  deduction  whatever,  and  assuming  that  every  child  obtained  three  passes,  we  should 
bring  up  the  payment  to  the  maximum.  The  amount  that  might  thus  have  been  obtained  is — 


£ s.  d. 

692  infants  at  6s.  (id.  -j-  4s 363  6 0 

12,267  passes  at  2s.  8rf. 1,625  12  0 

4,089  average  at  4s 817160 


£2,816  14  0 

“ 38.  The  maximum  amount  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the  State  under  the  system  of  the  Revised 
Code  would  therefore  have  been  £24  10s.  per  school,  which  is  about  £2  10s.  less  than  is  now  paid  by  the  Board. 

“ 39.  The  actual  passes  obtained  were  6,253  instead  of  12,267,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  State  aid  according 
to  my  examinations — making  no  farther  deductions — would  have  been  £2,015,  and  would  only  have  given 
£17  10s.  per  school  instead  of  the  £27  actually  paid.  It  is,  I think,  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  sum  of 
£17  10s.  added  to  an  average  payment  of  £4  from  school  fees  and  local  subscriptions  together  (infra,  p.  122) 
would  be  totally  insufficient  to  keep  any  kind  of  system  afloat.  It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  to  retain  the 
principle  of  payment  by  results,  altering  the  scale  of  payments  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be 
obtained.  No  change  that  could  be  made  would  be  likely  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  excessive 
irregularity  and  the  extraordinary  differences  between  the  number  in  average  attendance  and  the  number  on  the 
roll.  I confess  that  I doubt  how  far  any  practicable  modifications  would  surmount  those  which  must  be 
encountered  in  the  application  of  the  code  to  the  circumstances  of  West  Connaught.” 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.  389). 

“A  combination  of  payment  according  to  the  classification  of  teachers,  and  of  payment  ‘by  results  is, 
approved  both  by  Inspectors  and  teachers.” 

With  respect  to  instruction  in  subjects  of  a higher  class  we  defer  what  should  be  said 
on  this  head  to  the  chapter  on  Intermediate  Education. 
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CHAPTER  II.— INSPECTION. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  National  Board  are  informed  of  the  state  of  the  schools 
which  claim  aid  through  them  from  the  State, — and  they  secure  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
conditions  under  which  that  aid  is  given,—  by  their  staff  of  Inspectors. 

There  are  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  who  have  their  head-quarters  in  Dublin,  and  staff, 
seem  in  some  cases  to  act  independently  of  the  Secretaries  (though  the  formal  determina- 
tion of  the  Resident  Commissioner  or  the  Board  is  promulgated  by  the  last-named  officers)  • 
six  Head  Inspectors;  and  sixty  District  Inspectors. 

Dr.  Newell  says  : — 

“ 2316.  Chairman. — As  regards  those  letters  which  come  up  from  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  and  aro  signed  by  Evidence. 

y°n,  do  you  sign  them  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Eoard,  or  do  you  sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  Board  ? 

Dr.  Newell. — I sign  them  on  behalf  of  the  Board. 

“2317.  Then  would  the  signing  of  these  letters  be  your  act  as  executive  officer,  or  would  it  be  the  act  of 
the  Board  s — I would  consider  that  the  Board  would  be  held  responsible  for  them. 

“ 2322.  Do  the  Seci-etaries  decide  what  case  or  question  should  be  brought  before  the  Resident  Commissioner  ? 

— The  Secretaries  or  Chiefs  of  Inspection  decide.  The  Chiefs  of  Inspection  have  quite  as  many  cases  as  the 
Secretaries  to  bring  before  him. 

“ 2323.  Do  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  bring  them  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  directly,  or  do  they  do  so 
through  the  Secretaries? — The  Chiefs  of  Inspection  bring  them  directly  to  the  Resident  Commissioner,  as  a 
rule.  If  the  case  is  not  very  plain,  they  might  come  and  consult  me  ns  the  Secretary  of  Inspection.  No  serious 
action  would  be  taken  in  any  matter,  however,  without  mv  knowing  it,  for  I must  sign  the  letter  that  is 
written. 

“ 2324.  Then,  can  the  Heads  of  Inspection  take  papers  to  the  Resident  Commissioner  without  their  benm 
previously  seen  by  the  Secretary  1 — That  is  done  constantly  if  it  arises  out  of  a report — particularly  if  an 
Inspector  reports  that  there  is  some  negligence  on  the  part  of  a teacher  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a school. 

The  Chief  of  Inspection  deals  with  the  case  without  auy  reference  to  the  Secretary. 

“ 2325.  Then  the  Resident  Commissioner  having  made  his  notes  on  this  case,  would  a letter  conveying  them 
be  prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Inspection  1 — The  noting  across  the  document  that  is  signed  by  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  takes  the  form  of  a letter  to  be  signed  by  one  of  the  Secretaries.  If  it  is  a routine  case,  the 
signature  of  tire  Chiefs  of  Inspection  is  ample. 

“ 2326.  Then  a formal  letter  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  Head  of  Inspection  1 — By  the  Chief  of  Inspection.” 

But  Mr.  Keenan  recognises  a subordination  of  official  gradation. 

“ 889.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  said  each  Chief  of  Inspection  might  regard  himself  as  having  to  some  extent  a 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary,  as  well  as  to  the  Board — what  are  .the  matters  in  which  you  are  responsible  to 
the  Secretary  ? — Mr.  Keenan. — Every  action  determined  by  me  upon  a document  has  to  pass,  in  the  usual  course 
of  the  office,  through  the  hands  of  a Secretary,  and  that,  I apprehend  is  in  itself  a submission  by  the  Chief  of  In- 
spection to  the  Secretaries. 

“ 911.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I should  like  to  ask  you  about  the  gradation  of  officers  at  the  Board.  You  have  a 
Resident  Commissioner,  Secretaries,  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  Head  Inspectors,  District  Inspectors.  Is  that  the 
gradation  of  rank  1 — I could  hardly  say  that  is  the  exact  gradation  of  rank.  I would  say  : the  Board — Mr. 
Macdonnell  being  its  resident  member,  the  Secretaries,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the  accountant,  and  the  clerks 
according  to  their  respective  classes,  constitute  the  gradation  as  it  exists  in  the  Central  office.  But  in  reference 
to  the  staff  exterior  to  the  office  I pursue  another  classification : — the  Board,  the  Secretaries,  the  Chiefs  of 
Inspection,  the  Head  Inspectors,  the  District  Inspectors,  the  organizers,  and  the  teachers.  So  that  the  Board, 
and  the  Secretaries,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection  relate  as  to  status,  first  to  the  central  administration,  and 
secondly  to  the  officers  who  are  exterior  to  the  office.” 

In  the  Returns  from  National  Board,  § v.,  p.  253,  and  Appendix  iv.,  pages  1281-1287, 
will  be  found  copies  of  all  Rules  and  Instructions  issued  to  Inspectors  since  1836. 

The  expense  of  inspection  in  1867,  when  the  Board  had  6,520  operation  schools  and  Expense  of 
27  District  Model  schools  under  its  control,  was  £27,209  18s.  2 cl.  In  1857,  wlien  the  insPectio'1- 
Board  had  5,337  operation  schools  and  13  District  Model  schools,  the  expense  was 
£20,433  16s.  2d.  The  number  of  schools  had  in  the  ten  years  increased  21  per  cent. 

The  expense  of  inspection  had  increased  32  per  cent.  Perhaps  the  larger  rate  oi  increase 
of  salary  is  not  more  than  the  increase  in  cost  of  living  would  justify.  It  appeals  that 
at  present  there  is  now  not  any  complaint  from  these  officers  under  the  head  of  salary. 

Dr.  Newell  states  : — 

_ “ 24966.  Chairman. — "With  regard  to  the  Inspectors,  do  you  think  the  lowest  class  of  Inspectors  are  suffi-  Evidence, 
ciently  paid  1 — Dr.  Newell. — I think  the  District  Inspectors  latterly  are  very  fairly  paid,  and  if  there  was  some 
slight  increase  made  in  the  allowance  for  locomotion,  which  would  only  cost  £400  or  £500  more  to  the 
Treasury,  but  which  the.  Treasury  is  not  disposed  to  give,  I think  there  would  be  no  complaint. 

“ 24967.  Is  the  third  class  Inspector  put  on  a different  footing  as  regards  the  allowance  for  locomotion 
from  that  of  the  other  ranks  1 — No,  they  all  receive  the  same  allowance.  When  they  reach  their  maximum, 
they  receive  £50  a year,  attained  by  yearly  instalments  of  £10,  for  personal  allowances ; and  they  receive 
4s.  for  any  school  inspected  four  miles  outside  the  centi-e,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  inspect  more  than  two 
schools  in  a day.  If  the  school  is  over  twenty  miles  they  receive  7s.,  and  they  may  inspect  the  two  schools. 

That  would  be  14s.  The  Inspector  has  to  pay  for  the  locomotion. 

“ 24968.  Then  at  the  present  time  does  the  lowest  class  Inspector  get  the  same  mileage  allowance  and  so 
on  for  travelling  as  the  first  and  second  class  Inspectors  1 — The  three  classes  get  the  same.  The  difference 
is  in  the  salary  only.  The  salaries  are,  for  first  class  District  Inspectors  £320  to  £370,  second  class  £275  to 
*305,  third  class — formerly  called  Sub-Inspectors,  but  I prevailed  upon  the  Commissioners  to  change  the 
name,  as  the  duties  were  exactlv  the  same — £200  to  £250. 

l.  2 Q 
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Induction.  “ 24970.  Rev.  Dr.  WUaon.— While  the  teachers  have  been  complaining  in  this  country  of  inadequate  pay- 

ment,  contrasting  their  payment  with  the  payments  in  England,  have  the  Inspectors  here  been  complaining? 

—The  Inspectors  have  made  frequent  complaints  of  inadequate  payment,  and  their  complaints  have  been 
generally  responded  to.  There  have  been  no  complaints  recently  except  from  some  individuals,  but  the 
body  have  not  remonstrated,  aud  I think  relatively  to  the  other  employments  under  the  Commissioners, 
they  are  now  very  fairly  paid.” 

We  therefore  make  no  recommendation  under  this  head. 

The  duty  of  the  Inspector  is  to  visit  each  school  and  class  the  children  once  a year* 
and  also  to  make  incidental  visits  at  other  times,  but  this  part  of  the  duty  is  not 
uniformly  performed. 

There  is  also  a complicated  system  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Reports. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  Mcicdonnell  says : — 

“ 491.  Chairman. — Do  the  Inspectors  report  in  the  form  of  a letter  the  efficiency  of  a school,  or  do  they 
Kvulcuce.  report  on  printed  forms? — Mr.  MacdonnelL — On  printed  forms  which  are  weekly  transmitted  to  the  office 
in  Marlborough-street.  _ . 

“492.  Do  they  enter  into  any  details  or  reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive? — Yes;  they 
give  their  conclusions  generally,  and  state  their  reasons  for  taking  such  and  such  a course. 

“493.  Do  they  generally  examine  the  whole  school,  or  merely  part  of  it? — There  is  one  examination  in 
the  year  in  which  the  Inspector  is  bound  to  examine  every  child  in  the  school,  and  to  class  it.  On  the 
other  occasions  he  is  not  bound  to  examine  every  child ; but  to  give  as  thorough  an  examination  as  his 
time  will  permit  him. 

“494.  What  is  the  meaning  of  “primary  and  secondary  reports”? — A primary  report  is  a report  that 
is  made  every  fourth  year,  and  that  embraces  an  exact  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  school  and  pre- 
mises. The  Inspectors  must,  in  that  report,  give  not  merely  the  state  of  education  in  the  school,  but 
everything  connected  with  the  school  building.  In  the  other  reports  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  enter 
into  such  minute  details  regal-ding  the  premises.  In  the  secondary  report,  No.  1,  and.  in  that  alone,  of 
the  reports  he  gives  for  the  year,  he  is  bound  to  examine  every  child  in  the  school  he  is  inspecting. 

“ 495.  What  is  the  difference  between  secondary  reports  No.  1 and  No.  2 ? — In  secondary  report,  No.  2,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  Inspector  to  examine  every  child  in  the  school  individually. 

“ 496.  How  often  is  secondary  report,  No.  1,  sent  hi? — Once  a year. 

“ 497.  How  often  is  secondary  report,  No.  2,  sent  in? — It  may  be  twice,  if  the  Inspector  examines  the  school 
three  times  hi  the  course  of  the  year. 

“ 498.  At  what  period  of  the  year  is  secondary  report,  No.  1,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  an  annual  report, 
sent  hi  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  time  that  is  specially  fixed  for  it  It  is  necessary  when  an  Inspector  is  to 
make  that  secondary  report,  No.  1,  to  let  the  parties  connected  with  the  school  know  that  he  is  about  to 
examine  it;  on  other  occasions  he  is  to  take  as  much  care  as  he  reasonably  can  that  his  visit  shall  be 
unexpected. 

“ 499.  Is  there  any  uniform  practice  as  to  his  makhig  his  secondary  report,  No.  1,  or  annual  report,  at  his 
first,  second,  or  third  visit  ? — There  is  not. 

“ 500.  Is  he  to  send  hi  his  secondary  report,  No.  1,  by  a particular  period  of  the  year? — No.  The  general 
direction  is,  that  he  is  to  furnish  that  form  of  report  at  such  time  as  the  attendance  may  be  largest. 

“501.  I see  that  the  last  question  in  each  of  these  three  reports  asks  if  there  are  any  points  calling 
for  notice  by  the  Board — does  it  often  happen  that  the  Inspector  answers  this  query  or  heading  at  con- 
siderable length  ? — Not  unfrequently.  This  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

“ 502.  Is  any  portion  of  the  Inspector’s  report  communicated  by  the  Board  to  the  patrons  or  the  managers 
of  schools  ? — W e don’t  send  a copy  of  the  report ; but,  if  there  be  any  particular  thing  in  it  that  it  is  desirable 
the  manager  of  the  school  should  know,  we  send  the  substance  of  it  to  the  manager.  We  have  never  thought 
it  necessary  or  desirable  that  a copy  of  the  report  itself  should  be  sent ; perhaps  it  adds  to  the  valuo  of  the 
report,  that  the  Inspector  knows  it  is  a confidential  document,  so  that  he  can  give  his  mind  honestly  and  con- 
fidentially to  the  Board.  I think  it  is  better  on  the  whole  that  the  report  itself  should  not  go  to  the 
manager  of  the  school. 

“ 503.  Po  the  managers  make  any  rejoinder  to  the  Board  after  receiving  such  communications  ? — Yery 
often. 

“ 504.  Does  it  lead  in  many  cases  to  continued  correspondence  between  the  Board  and  the  manager  ? 

I don’t  think  it  does. 

“ 550.  Are  all  his  visits  unexpected? — All  his  visits  except  that  for  the  secondary  No.  1 Report,  at  which 
the  Inspector  is  bound  to  examine  and  class  each  child  individually  in  the  school.  With  regard  to  it,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  that  it  may  be  performed  efficiently,  that  notice  be  given,  so  that  the  children  who  have  been 
in  attendance  during  the  year  should  attend  in  as  great  numbers  as  possible  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of  classi- 
fication. 

“551.  Does  the  Inspector  always  make  three  visits  in  the  year  ? — No.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of 
schools  in  some  districts,  it  is  impossible  the  Inspector  can  examine  all  his  schools  three  times  in  the  year;  he 
does  his  best ; it  would  be  better,  unless  the  number  of  Inspectors  is  greatly  increased,  that  we  should  be  content 
with  two  really  good  inspections  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

“ 552.  He  does  what  he  can  to  make  the  second  visit  unexpected? — Yes.” 

Mr.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection,  thinks  the  present  mode  of  inspection  secures  all 
that  is  needed  : — 

“ 1031.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  the  way  in  which  the  Board  receives  its  reports  at  present  of  the 
condition  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory,  or  would  yon  suggest  any  improvement? — Mr.  Keenan. — I think  that 
maintaining  our  present  system  of  classification  of  teachers  and  our  present  system  of  payment  of  teachers 
salaries  by  classification,  our  system  of  inspection  is  very  efficient.  I amnot  prepared  to  suggest  any  alteratio 
of  a fundamental  character.  I have  drawn  attention  to  some  slight  modification  as  to  the  details  of  inspection 
in  a report  which  I made  the  last  year  I was  Head  Inspector,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Board’s  report 
for  1858.” 
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Mr.  Kavanagh,  an  unsparing  critic  of  the  National  system,  thinks  the  districts  arc  Insprcciox. 
fairly  distributed  M — 

“12015.  Chairman. — And  you  think  the  present  distribution  of  districts  a good  one  ? — Mr.  Kavanagh. — 

On  the  whole  a very  fair  one.” 

The  alteration  to  which  Mr.  Keenan  refers  in  his  evidence,  and  which  is  found  in  the  change 
report  of  the  National  Board  for  1S5S,  is  we  think  of  considerable  importance.  Writing  Mr^&^anin 
of  a circuit  of  ten  districts  out  of  sixty  into  which  Ireland  is  divided,  comprising  977  1858. 
schools  out  of  a total  of  5,337,  he  says  : — 1 

“There  are  two  kinds  of  inspection,  the  primary  and  the  secondary;  the  primary  being  made  only  once 
a year,  and  the  secondary,  once  or  twice,  as  the  Inspector  finds  opportunity  or  leisure  to  complete  his  work. 

The  primary  inspection  is  a Iona  fide  examination  of  all  the  classes  ; the  secondary  kind  may  be  the  same  or 
may  not,  as  the  Inspector  thinks  fit ; but  practically  in  most  cases  it  is  not,  it  being  rather  a visit  of  observation 
than  examination.  Whether  the  secondary  inspection  involves,  or  is  performed  by,  an  examination  of  all  the 
classes  or  not,  the  statistical  returns,  in  which  the  Inspectors,  in  their  annual  imports,  exhibit  the  proficiency  of 
the  children,  refer  to  the  results  of  the  primary  inspection  only.  For  instance,  the  proficiency  tables,  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report,  are  exclusively  composed  of  the  statistics  of  primary  inspections ; and  indeed  it  may 
he  said  that  these  are  the  only  data  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  when  investigating  the  working  and  success 
of  our  system  of  instruction. 

“ By  examining  the  tabular  statement  I have  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  it  relates  to  2,23!)  inspections.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  calculate  exactly  what  the  proportion  per  cent  is  of  the  average  number  met  at  inspection 
to  the  average  number  on  rolls  in  the  2,239  cases,  and  I have  found  it  to  be  45-8.  It  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  fact  as  exhibiting  the  scope  of  the  primary  inspections. 

The  average  number  on  rolls  in  my  ten  Districts  was  . . . 85,027 

From  which  deduct  its  seventh  part,  i.e 12,146 

Leaving  a remainder  of 72,881 

who  are,  according  to  the  rule  I have  already  laid  down,  under  the  continuous  process  of  instruction.  Again, 
the  centesimal  proportion  of  the  number  actually  met  at  inspection  to  the  average  number  on  rolls  being  45 '8 ; 
this  rate  upon  85,027  the  average  number  on  rolls,  gives  38,942  as  the  number  actually  examined  at  primary 
inspections,  which,  when  subtracted  from  72,881,  the  number  whose  education  is  continuous,  leaves  a balauce 
of  33,939  children  unseen  and  uninfluenced  by  the  Inspectors  on  the  occasion  of  their  primary  inspection.  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  serious  defect  is,  in  some  measure,  compensated  for  by  the  secondary  inspection. 

No  doubt  large  numbers  of  those  who  do  not  appear  at  primary  inspections  are  seen,  and  possibly  examined,  at 
secondary  inspections ; but  there  is  no  certainty  that  such  shall  happen ; and,  moreover,  if  a complete  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  were  made  at  the  secondary  inspections — which,  under  existing  rules  and  regulations,  there 
need  not  be — and  clear  and  ample  notes  of  the  proficiency  taken  and  preserved,  there  could  scarcely  be  any  use 
made  of  such  in  connexion  with  the  statistics  of  the  primary  examination,  for,  if  added  to  the  latter,  there  would 
be  a duplication  of  the  proficiency  of  large  numbers  already  accounted  for,  and  if  separately  tabulated,  it  would 
be  only  representing  tire  proficiency  of  the  school  for  another  period  of  the  year  with  the  same  imperfection  as 
in  the  case  of  the  primary  inspection.  The  only  remedy  for  this  defect  is  to  have  one  thorough  and  scrutinizing 
examination  annrtally  of  every  child  undergoing  the  continuous  ]>rocess  of  education  ; and  this  examination,  I would 
suggest,  should  be  held  in  the  most  formal  manner  possible.  I would  call  it,  as  heretofore,  the  primary  inspec- 
tion, and  I would  make  it,  under  forfeit  of  a continuance  of  the  grant  or  of  some  other  advantage  or  privilege, 
obligatory  upon  managers  and  teachers  to  cause  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  be  in  attendance  at  such  an 
inspection.  For  each  absentee  the  Inspector  should  require  a satisfactory  explanation,  as  illness,  «fec.  The 
managers  and  the  teachers  should  receive  notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  tire  month,  and  at  least  a 
fortnight’s  intimation  of  the  exact  day,  fixed  upon  by  the  Inspector  for  the  primary  inspection ; and  care  should 
be  taken  to  appoint  a time  for  it  when  the  circumstances  conducive  to  a good  attendance  may  be  operating  most 
favourably.  I would  accordingly  have  the  primary  inspection  a full  muster  of  all  the  pupils.  It  could  hardly, 

I should  hope,  be  called  officious,  or  intermeddling,  or  over-exacting,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioner's  to  claim, 
what  it  is  their  duty  to  perform,  an  inspection  of  every  pupil  in  their-  schools : and  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
to  be  a natural  duty  of  teachers  and  managers  to  co-operate  with  the  Commissioner's  in  aiming  at  the  attainment 
of  so  important  an  object. 

“ If  this  suggestion  be  carried  out,  three  inspections  of  the  schools  annually  would  be  unnecessary.  The  new 
primary  inspection  would  be  a severe  duty  on  the  Inspector's.  I think  that  two  inspections  worrld  be  amply 
sufficient ; the  primary,  of  which  due  notice  to  the  local  parties  should  be  given ; and  the  secondary,  of  which  no 
notice  should  be  given,  and  which  should  bear  mainly  on  an  inspection  of  the  school  accounts,  the  regularity  of 
the  attendance,  the  discipline,  the  method  of  the  teachers,  and  the  organization.  This  arrangement  would  afford 
the  Inspector's  additional  opportunities  of  paying  incidental  visits.  Each  Inspector  in  my  circuit  paid,  on  an 
average,  eighty-six  such  visits  last  year ; but  this  number  might  be  doubled  with  ease  and  advantage.  Such  a 
visit  need  not  occupy  many  minutes,  its  chief  feature  consisting  in  taking  in  the  lout  ensemble  of  the  school  at 
the  moment  of  entering  it ; how  tire  master  is  employed ; whether  the  business  proceeds  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Time  Table ; and  whether  the  school  accounts  are  properly  filled  in.  With  a primary 
inspection  of  all  the  children  in  a school,  a secondary  inspection  of  its  organization  and  ordinary  operations,  and 
a number  of  incidental  visits  made  at  various  hours  and  in  all  seasons,  our  system  of  inspection  worrld,  I think, 
be  the  most  effective  and  perfect  of  any  with  which  I am  acquainted.” 

In  corroboration  of  Mr.  Keenan! s statement  that  few  of  the  children  are.  individually 
examined  under  the  present  system,  it  may  be  added  that  in  1867,  the  results  of 
individual  primary  examination  are  only  given  for  248,802  children,5  so  that  on  an  average 
each  of  the  fifty-eight  District  Inspectors  examined  only  4,360  children  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Keenan's  scheme3  would  require  each  Inspector  to  examine  10,000  in  the  year,  which 
Mr.  Sheridan  considers  a reasonable  number  (5851-5855). 

Under  the  system  of  making  a grant  in  aid  of  teacher’s  salary  according  to  the  profi-.  0uc 
ciency  of  the  pupils,  ascertained  by  individual  examination  of  each  child,  it.  would  be  ofniuiu!’  ’11 
necessary  to  have  the  day  of  examination  fixed  beforehand,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  chndrcl’- 
1 National  Board  Repoxt,  1858,  pp.  185-7.  * Ibid.,  1867,  p.  294.  3 Evidence,  p.  96. 
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ixsPKci-HBt.  immediately  follow  tlie  harvest  holidays  in  agricultural  districts.  A thorough  inspection 
of  the  school,  and  examination  of  all  the  children  having  taken  place,  we  think  that  the 
other  visits  of  the  Inspector  are  not  needed,  or  that  one  other  visit  will  be  sufficient  • 
and  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  they  make  the  Inspector  do  what  is  really  the  manager’s 
duty.  The  objects  of  the  incidental  visits,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Keenan,  should  certainly 
be  secured  by  the  activity  of  the  manager,  or  one  of  the  managers,  when  a committee 
can  be  formed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  Mr.  Sheridan’s  opinion  (5847-5850).  Inspectors 
however,  should  not  be  precluded  from  paying  incidental  visits  to  any  schools  which  fall 
in  their  way  upon  a journey,  or  where  there  maybe  reason  to  believe  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  are  not  observed. 

Erideucc.  Mr.  C.  Matthews,  a National  school  teacher,  informed  us  that  there  was  an  opinion 

among  teachers  that  there  is  much  waste  of  inspectorial  power  in  those  repeated  visits : 

“ 18389.  Mr.  Gibson. — Has  not  each  Inspector  about  100  schools  in  the  district? — Mr.  Matthews. — Teachers 
suppose  that  less  inspection  might  do.  They  don’t  see  the  very  great  necessity  of  three  examinations  in  the 
year — three  testing  examinations.  Periodical  or  incidental  visits  they  consider  would  answer  for  some  purposes 
of  the  inspection  system.  1 

_ “ 18390.  Is  there  any  real  objection  that  ought  to  be  entertained  by  faithful  and  diligent  teachers  to  having 
visits  from  the  Inspectors  even  more  frequently  than  three  times  each  year? — No  reason  whatever,  but  they 
think  three  examinations  in  the  year  useless.  The  object  of  Inspectors  is  merely  to  test  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge imparted  in  the  school.  He  never  shows  us  how  to  teach.  We  got  little  assistance  from  him  in  that 
way.  He  merely  comes  to  examine  the  children  and  not  to  give  assistance  to  us.  Two  or  perhaps  once  a year 
might  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

“ 18391.  When  the  object  entertained  by  the  Inspector  is  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  what  objection 
can  there  be  to  any  number  of  visits  from  the  Inspector,  giving  a greater  amount  of  assurance  to  the  public  and 
the  Board  that  the  teacher  is  doing  his  duty? — None,  whatever.” 


Reports  of 
Assistant 
Commissioners. 


More  weight 
should  be 
attached  to  the 
Inspectors’ 
Reports. 

Assistant  Com- 
missioners’ 
Reports. 


We  think,  however,  that  this  assurance  may  be  paid  for  at  a higher  rate  than  it  is  worth. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Mormrty1  wishes  for  more  frequent  inspection,  or  that  more  supervision 
on  the  part  of  managers  should  be  required.  This  we  shall  speak  of  under  the  head 
“Managers,”  in  the  next  chapter.  He  complains  also  that  the  rule  of  the  Board 
(3,  § vii.,  p.  1)  is  not  observed.  That  rule  requires  that  after  each  inspection  the  Inspec- 
tor shall  communicate  with  the  local  patron  or  manager. 

With  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  in  case  the  recommendation  already 
made  should  be  adopted,  we  think  the  present  mode  of  inspection  is  satisfactory.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stephen  Be  Vere. 

“20215.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  tho  present  system  of  inspection  efficient? — Mr.  Do  Ycrc. — So  far 
as  1 have  seen  it,  I think  it  very  efficient  and  proper.  The  Inspectors  are  a most  respectable  body  of  men. 
Iiiejr  do  then-  duty  with  great  zeal,  and  I think  with  great  impartiality.  < 

“ 2021G.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  system  of  inspection  as  a whole  ? — Perfectly.” 

The  Bishop  of  Ossonj  approves  of  State  inspection  of  schools  (2064S).  It  is  considered 
efficient  by  Dean  Byrne  (21579)  and  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Barter  (18076-18079). 

, i^ss*s7u‘'  Commissioner,  Mr.  Coward  (E  434),  speaks  of  the  defect  in  regulations 
2:  ™G,  v,,  ’ wherebY  grants  to  the  school  are  not  sufficiently  dependent  on  the 
.Report  of.  the  Inspectors.  Assuming  from  the  testimony  in  its  favour  that  the  Inspectors 
do  their  duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  Managers — if  faults  of 
buildings,  of  defective  instruction,  and  of  other  things  remain  without  improvement  after 
they  have  been  reported  to  the  Board,  the  responsibility  lies  with  the  Board.  The 
administration  must  be  too  lax,  or  the  neglect  to  enforce  penalties  for  neo-lect  is  a 
practical  admission  that  the  teacher  is  paid  at  the  minimum  rate  at  which°  living  is 
possible,  and  could  not  therefore  bear  any  deduction  from  his  salary.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Hoard  is  exposed  to  this  difficulty — that  its  action  upon  Managers  is  at  present  limited 
to  entire  suspension  of  a school. 

We  hope  that  if  to  class  salary  an  addition  is  made,  dependent  on  exertions,  this  addi- 
• 7 7ay  enr  6 the  B°ard  to  euforce  stoppages  for  defects  in  instruction,  buildings, 
cleanliness,  &c.  ; or  other  modes  may  be  suggested  for  making  the  Inspector’s  Report 
carry  increased  weight.  (See  chapter  on  Maintenance  of  Schools.) 

Mr.  Coward  says  (E.  435) ' 

“I!1*  respect  to  the  effect  of  inspection  upon  the  instruction  of  the  National  schools,  my  impression  is 
aI-amid«fS0+Pe7apS  aS  C0U¥  be  exPectec1-  Ifc  certainly  has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  a definite  pro- 

STwobnoW  a7  tbat  *?  a 9ertttUi  extent  does  good.  But  it  fails  to  produce  a thorough  efficiency  through- 
XI.  „ • x ’ ,01  examinations  of  the  lower  classes  are  not  reported  upon  with  sufficient  minuteness,  and 
* ^eat  a pudency  to  make  the  highest  class  the  index  of  the  proficiency  of  all  the  others.  And  agaiu, 
no  notice  appears  to  be  taken  generally  of  the  long  periods  of  time  spent  in  the  lower  classes,  nor  is  the  almost 
mniers ai  absence  of  any  marks  of  proper  attention  to  the  children  in  tho  lowest  class  noticed  sufficiently 
f l . 1 , 1 3.  schools  were  paid  by  results  obtained  upon  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  according 
m nxea  standards,  the  Inspectors’  reports  would  better  represent  the  general  condition  of  instruction  than 
tney  ao  now  Most  of  then-  observations  which  I read  were  wanting  in  sufficient  regard  for  the  humbler  parts 
ot  the  school  and  dwelt  too  much  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  upper  class.  As  compared  with  our  English  method 

msjiection’  the  Irish  system  is  superior  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  considered  more  efficacious  to  visit  schools 
witnout  notice,  which,  of  course,  keeps  the  teachers  in  a constant  attitude  of  preparation,  and,  therefore,  of 
1 Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
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efficiency,  so  far  as  being  at  their  posts,  and  having  their  schools  at  work,  and  observing  regulations,  are  Issto-t 
concerned,  but  in  all  other  respects  it  seems  to  fall  below  it.” 

Mr.  RicJmioncl  says  that  the  evil  habit  of  prompting  at  examinations,  both  by  teachers 
and  pupils,  is  promoted  by  the  frequent  inspections  (F.  10.) : — 

“ 10.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  perfection  which  prompting  has  evidently  attained  in  some  National  schools 
is  a fruit  of  the  system  of  frequent  inspection  to  which  they  are  subjected.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the 
Inspector's  of  the  National  Board  should  be  awake  to  the  subject.  A few  words  from  them  in  their  “ Obser- 
vation Book”  would  soon  check  the  practice  by  making  it  unremuuerative.” 

Mr.  Laurie  reports  favourably  of  Government  inspection.  He  says  it  works 
“ efficiently  and  smoothly.” — (H.  136.) 

Mr.  Renouf  says  (I.  24,  25) : — 

“ On  looking  through  the  ‘ Observation  Book,’  which  is  kept  in  each  National  school,  I have  not  unfrequently  inspectors  tip 
found  the  following  entry  made  by  the  Inspector  in  his  record  of  an  examination  : — ‘ First  class  not  examined.’  not  examine 
I have  witnessed  several  of  these  inspections,  and  in  more  than  one  district,  and  have  noticed  that  the  Inspector  )'0UDSer 
always  began  liis  examination  with  the  highest  class.  In  almost  every  school  that  I entered  the  teacher  chlldren' 
presented  his  highest  class  first,  so  that  (contrary  to  my  own  intentions)  I almost  invariably  observed  the  same 
order,  as  being  that  to  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  most  accustomed.  There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  method  of  examination ; but  the  advantages  of  the  other  method — viz.,  that  of  beginning 
with  the  lowest  class,  appear  greatly  to  preponderate,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  In  each  of  the  inspections  at  which  I was  present  the  examination  was  very 
strict ; but  after  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Inspector’s  severity  and  displeasure  with  reference  to  his  most 
advanced  pupils  and  that,  perhaps,  during  a couple  of  hours,  the  teacher  was  almost  indifferent  to  what  was 
said  about  the  first  class,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a necessary  and  inevitable  corollary  of  what  had  gone 
before.  I am  quite  sure  that  if  the  reverse  order  of  examination  were  habitually  adopted  very  beneficial  results 
would  ensue. 

“ Whilst  on  the  subject  of  inspection  I will  venture  to  make  another  suggestion.  The  principle  of  inspection 
without  preliminary  notice  is  a very  valuable  part  of  the  Irish  system,  and  one  which,  so  far  from  wishing  to 
distui-b,  I should  like  to  see  introduced  into  the  English  system.  But  unlike  English  schools,  which  have  only 
an  annual  inspection,  the  Irish  National  schools  are  inspected  several  times  in  the  year.  It  appears  to  me 
most  desirable  that  one  of  these  inspections  should  occur  at  a fixed  date  for  each  school,  and  that  at  this 
inspection  each  child  should  be  examined  and  his  proficiency  noted  down  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  . 
according  to  a programme  more  or  less  resembling  that  prescribed  by  the  English  Revised  Code,  and  its 
Supplementary  Rules.  This  programme  appeal's  to  me  at  once  more  real  and  more  simple  than  the  existing 
programme  of  the  National  Board.” 

Mr.  Cumin  also  mentions  the  advantage  of  inspection  without  notice  (K.  37) : — 

“ In  some  respects,  however,  I tliiuk  that  the  Irish  plan  of  inspection  is  superior  to  that  which  obtains  in  this  ^Swt°notiee 
country.  In  Ireland,  the  inspection  is  without  notice.  In  this  respect  the  miles  of  the  Board  coincide  with  beneficial, 
the  practice  of  France,  Prussia,  and  other  Continental  nations.  In  England  or  Scotland,  no  Inspector  enters  a 
school  without  due  notice.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time  at  which  the  Inspector  pays  his  visit.  The  Irish  teachers,  as  a body,  are  need)',  and  many  of  them  have 
business  of  their  own.  They  are  fanners  and  sometimes  private  tutors.  There  are  seldom,  as  I have  already 
explained,  any  persons  of  local  influence  who  take  interest  in  the  National  schools,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 
priest  rarely  enters  the  school-room.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Inspector,  who  may  look  in  any  day  or  at  any  hour 
without  a moment’s  warning,  I am  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  instruction  would  be  much  less  than  it  is.  The 
rules  of  the  Board  assume  that  the  Inspector  visits  a school  three  tunes  a year ; practically  this  rule  is  not 
always  observed,  but  a thorough  examination  takes  place  at  least  once  in  twelve  months.  Although  this  may 
probably  be  thought  an  excessive  degree  of  superintendence  unquestionably  it  has  its  effect.  But  I am  inclined 
to  attribute  even  greater  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  Inspector’s  visit,  when  it  does  takes  place,  is  unex- 
pected.” 

Mr.  Cumin  speaks  of  copying  (K.  78)  : — 

“ No  one  could  fail  to  observe  the  want  of  that  scrupulous  honour  and  self-respect  in  school  which  marks  a 
good  teacher  and  a well  disciplined  pupil.  For  some  time  I was  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  statements 
of  the  masters  as  to  their  emoluments,  particularly  as  to  the  amount  received  for  school-fees,  and  as  to  whether  “ 
or  not  they  had  farms,  but  in  some  cases  I found  that  their  statements  were  so  inaccurate,  that  I abandoned 
the  attempt  to  frame  statistics  based  upon  them.  Again,  the  idea  that  copying  or  prompting  is  wrong  in  the 
pupil,  or  ought  to  be  checked  by  the  teacher,  seemed  quite  a novelty.  In  the  Model  school  at  Enniskillen,  after 
repeated  warnings  given  by  one  of  the  Head  Inspectors  who  happened  to  he  present,  and  within  a few  yards  of 
the  schoolmisti'ess,  some  of  the  children  persisted  in  copying  from  their  neighbours.  And  in  one  of  the  best 
Convent  schools  in  Ireland,  even  after  a most  solemn  warning,  delivered  by  a Chief  of  Inspection  who  was 
present,  it  became  necessary  to  turn  one  girl  out  of  the  examination  room.  These  are  glaring  instances,  and  I 
was  surprised  to  meet  with  them  in  schools  of  such  reputation.  But,  in  truth,  the  practice  of  prompting  and 
copying  from  each  other  is  almost  universal,  and  the  inveteracy  of  this  habit  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  persisted  in  attempting  to  indulge  in  it  even  when  carefully  separated  from  each  other. 

“ I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  superiority  in  these  respects  exhibited  by  the  schools  in  this  country  arises 
from  the  great  strictness  of  the  British  Inspectors,  and  from  the  social  positron  which  they  occupy  as  compared 
with  the  teachers.  In  England,  from  the  moment  a child  of  thirteen  enters  upon  the  career  of  a teacher,  the 
rules  against  copying  or  prompting,  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  penalty  for  disobedience  is  professional  ruin. 

The  result  is,  that  the  lesson  which  a teacher  has  learnt  under  such  conditions  he  impresses  with  unusual  zeal 
upon  the  pupils,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  result  is  in  every  point  of  view  most  satisfactory.” 

The  opposite  view  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Jack  (L.  210  to  213) : — 

“ A question  was  raised  in  my  mind,  very  early,  as  to  the  mode  of  inspection.  There  are  three  regular  Mr.  Jack’s 
inspections  and  examinations  per  annum,  at  uncertain  times,  and  without  notice  given  to  teacher  or  manager,  reasons  for 
They  may  he  separated  by  intervals  of  any  number  of  months.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  ‘ incidental 
visits,’  two  being  paid  annually  on  an  average  to  each  school.  The  incidental  visit  is  meant  to  check  minor  annually 
abuses.  The  Inspector  makes  a practice  of  dropping  in  at  any  moment  of  the  year,  just  to  see  that  things  sufficient. 


Need  of 
increased 
vigilance  of 
Inspectors  to 
cheek  copying 
and  prompting. 
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Inspection,  are  go  ill"  oil  according  to  rule.  Thus  the  teacher  should  have  liis.  school  open  by  a certain  hour,  say  ten, 

and  the  Inspector  walks  in  ten  minutes  after,  to  see  that  he  is  at  his  post.  The  school  should  not  be  closed 

before  three,  and  he  finds  occasion  to  be  there  at  a quarter  before  three.  The  rolls  for  the  day  must  be 
called  before  twelve,  and  he  comes  in  a few  minutes  after  mid-day,  and  counts  the  number  actually  present, 
comparing  it  with  the  number  recorded  in  the  book,  or  noting  if  no  record  has  been  made.  The  registers 
must  be  kept  posted  up  regularly,  and  they  lie  always  open  on  the  master’s  desk. 

“ 211.  Is  this  inspection  too  much  or  too  little  ? Is  the  system  of  incidental  visits  necessary,  or  does  it  do  good  ? 
These  are  questions,  to  some  extent,  of  administrative  detail,  but  they  touch  on  the  whole  relations  of  the 
teacher,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their  importance.  It  was  not  easy,  perhaps,  accustomed  as  I 
had  been  to  the  annual  visit,  with  ten  days’  notice  preceding  it,  and  to  the  cordial  understanding  due  to  their 
friendly  interest  in  a common  object,  between  Inspectors  and  Managers  in  Scotland,  for  me  to  regard  these 
arrangements  at  first  with  perfect  impartiality.  I came  very  soon  to  recognise,  that  an  amount  of  government 
is  expected  and  usual  in  Ireland  which  would  neither  he  expected  nor  endured  in  Scotland  or  England.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  patrons  do  not,  as  a rule,  take  so  much  interest  in  the  schools,  and  that  outside  of  the 
patrons  there  is  no  effective  local  interest  at  all.  Then  the  excessive  irregularities  in  the  attendance  make  it 
difficult  to  recognise  the  same  school,  visited  in  February,  and  in  July.  I can  believe,  therefore,  that  a winter 
and  a summer  inspection  are  equally  necessary.  I should  hesitate  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  advantages, 
even  in  three  per  annum,  especially  if  one  of  them  were  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other  two.  I think  it 
would  be  extremely  desirable,  for  instance,  that  on  one  occasion  in  the  year,  the  school  should  be  invited  to 
make  the  best  appearance  it  honestly  could — that  the  mauager3  should  have  notice  of  the  visit,  and  that  it 
should  be  open  to  the  parents  of  the  children  to  come,  if  they  chose.  At  such  an  inspection,  an  individual 
examination,  on  the  principle  of  the  Revised  Code,  of  all  the  children  who  had  attended  over,  say,  one  hundred 
days  in  the  year,  as  in  Eugland,  might,  perhaps,  be  followed  by  a distribution  of  small  book  prizes,  worth 
Is.  or  Is.  Gd.  to  all  who  passed  in  the  three  subjects. 

“212.  My  feeling  would  still  lead  me  to  prefer  that  incidental  visits  should  be  abolished.  When  a teacher  gets 
more  than  he  thinks  his  share  of  them,  he  begins  immediately  to  look  upon  himself  as  a suspected  man,  and 
attributes  all  the  Inspector’s  after  conduct  to  personal  malice  ; a reason  of  action  imputed  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
with  a readiness  I have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  I do  not  doubt  that  these  visits  tend  to  check  abuses  ; 
but  they  do  so  in  a way  which  brings  evil  effects,  sufficient  to  make  up  for  a good  many.  With  the  little  local 
interest  now  taken  in  the  schools,  abuses  are  likely  enough  to  arise — unless  the  eye  of  the  State  is  everywhere 
— especially  with  underpaid  and  discontented  teachers,  constantly  watched  and  treated  without  confidence. 
But  they  are  not  prevented  at  present,  as  these  long  lists  of  punishments  for  falsification,  for  neglect  of  practical 
rules,  and  so  on  sufficiently  prove.  I doubt  whether  they  would  be  more  numerous  under  a more  generous 
system ; especially  if  it  were  possible  to  stimulate  the  people  of  the  locality  to  take  a greater  interest  than  they 
' now  do  in  school  affairs.  In  local  superintendence,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  that  alone,  can  we  find  the 
remedy  for  the  petty  abuses  against  which  incidental  visits  are  directed.  As  long  as  they  are  continued,  I think 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  teacher  feel  that  the  State  is  anything  but  a cruel  taskmaster,  from  whom 
his  wages  ate  extorted,  to  whom  he  owes  no  attachment,  and  pays  none.  In  schools  open  to  a winter  and  a 
summer  visit  at  uncertain  times,  subject  at  each  visit  to  a strict  examination,  and  inspected  once  in  addition, 
with  notice  and  in  public,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Board  exacts  as  many  guarantees,  on  all  sides,  as  it 
prudently  can  even  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

“ 213.  I permit  myself  to  say  so  much  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject ; but  I feel  that  I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  to  express  myself  move  decidedly.  The 
Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  in  the  main  disagree  with  me  j the  local  patrons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  are  almost 
universally  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  the  system,  and  the  reasons  they  generally  state,  are  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  management,  and  the  extreme  unwillingness  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  to  inform  the 
Government  of  any  offences  against  it,  which  its  officers  do  not  discover  for  themselves.  The  teachers  are,  I 
think,  about  equally  divided.  I need  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  preponderance  of  adequately  informed  opinion 
is  distinctly  against  the  views  I have  expressed.” 

Mr.  Harvey  bestows  upon  the  National  Board’s  inspection  unstinted  praise  (N.  154) : — 

“154.  To  one  admirable  feature  in  the  National  system  I have  had  occasion  often  to  refer  in  the  course  of 
my  report.  I will  conclude  with  mentioning  it  once  more  ; I mean  the  inspection.  Comparing  it  with  what 
I have  seen  in  Scotland,  I could  not  but  give  the  preference  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Irish  work.  I cannot 
imagine  anything  more  efficient,  and  I attribute  not  a little  of  the  success  of  the  schools  to  the  Inspectors.” 

iuqiection  of  ‘ The  inspection  of  Workhouse  Schools  appears  to  be  conducted  in  a manner  somewhat 
ST  tmomalous.  They  are  inspected  both  by  Poor  Law  Inspectors  and  the  Inspectors  of  the 
National  Board ; and  these  inspections  are  independent  of  each  other. 

EvMence.  Mr.  Robinson  (10384-10386)  thinks  it  quite  unnecessary  there  should  be  any  official 
communication  between  Inspectors  of  National  Board  and  Inspectors  of  Poor  Law 
Unions  (10412).  His  experience  does  not  inform  him  whether  the  National  Board 
inspection  has  any  weight  with  the  Guardians  (1.0524-10525).  He  relates  what  he 
conceives  would  be  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  having  separate  Inspectors  of 
Workhouse  Schools,  thus : — 

“ 10697.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  English  practice,  and  have  one  or  more 
Inspectors,  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect  the  workhouse  schools? — Mr.  Robinson. — I think  there  would  he 
advantages  and  disadvantages  attendant  upon  such  an  arrangement.  A great  deal  of  the  industrial  education 
of  the  children  depends  on  the  arrangements  that  can  be  made  in  the  workhouse  for  them ; and  as  the 
arrangements  in  the  workhouse  would  come  entirely  under  an  Inspector  who  would  not  be  a school  Inspector — 
for  the  school  Inspector  has,  I believe,  nothing  to  say  to  that — in  combining  the  two  offices  perhaps  the 
arrangements  can  be  carried  out  more  successfully  and  the  duties  carried  out  better.  On  the  other  hand  there 
might  be  a little  more  uniformity  in  the  system  of  inspection,  and  in  the  mode  of  examining  the  children. 

“ 10698.  The  examination  of  the  schools  being  a tiling  wholly  apart  from  the  other  duties  of  the  Poor  Law 
Inspectors,  do  you  think  it  would  he  a relief  for  many  of  the  Inspectors  to  be  quit  of  that  portion  of  their 
duties  ?— Well,  speaking  for  myself  it  would  be  a considerable  relief. 

“ 106991  At  all  events  you  are  of  opinion  tliat  the  duty  of  inspecting  schools  would  afford  employment  for 
at  least  .one . Inspector  ?— rThere  are  163  schools  and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  calculate  how  many  Inspectors 
would  be  required  to  perform  the  duty.  An  Inspector  could  not  inspect  more  than  one  school  in  a day ; so  that 
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it  can  be  easily  calculated  bow  often  he  could  visit  all  the  schools  iu  a year.  If  he  were  only  required  to  visit  Ikspkoimn. 

them  ouce  a year,  one  Inspector  could  perform  the  duty.  I think  each  poor  law  school  ought  to  be  seen  twice  

a year  at  least." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  inspection  of  the  Workhouse  Schools  should  be  recommkn..*- 
assigned  to  officers  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Board,  whose  sole  business  TI0N- 
should  be  the  inspection  of  schools. 

The  inspection  of  Church  Education  schools  is  thus  described : — 1 inspection  «i 

“ One  Head  Inspector  for  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glendalough,  and  Kildare,  is  appointed  at  a salaiy  cation  schools, 
of  £200  per  annum.  There  are  six  probably  employed  for  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  who  are  paid  at  various 
rates,  and  a large  number  of  honorary  Inspectors,  who  are  worthy  clergymen,  and  who  inspect  each  other’s 
schools.” 


The  Inspectors  are  selected  by  the  Diocesan  Societies  or  local  Boards  of  management. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Society  of  Armagh : — 

“ 9730.  Chairman. — Have  you  anything  to  do  with  the  inspection  of  the  schools  ? — Mi-.  Irwin. — Merely  Evidence, 
the  selection  of  the  Inspectors.  The  schools  are  inspected  by  clergymen  belongnig  to  the  diocese.  There  are 
10  Inspectors  iu  the  diocese  of  Armagh. 

“ 9814.  Master  Brooke. — You  said  that  the  inspection  of  the  schools  was  conducted  by  clergymen.  How 
many  Inspectors  have  you  1 — Last  year  we  had  ten.  In  the  preceding  year  there  were  twelve. 

“9815.  They  are  voluntaries,  1 suppose  ? — Yes,  voluntaries. 

“ 9810.  But  their  travelling  expenses  arc  defrayed,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  they  are  paid,  hut  they  amount  to  very 
little.  Last  year  the  expenses  of  the  ten  Inspectors  only  amounted  to  £9  3s.  2 cl.  for  inspecting  all  the  schools. 

“ 9817.  Then  there  was  but  one  inspection  in  the  year  ? — Only  one  in  the  year. 

“ 9818.  Would  you  not  consider  it  more  desirable  to  have  two  or  three  inspections  in  the  year  ? — I think  it 
would  he  more  desirable.  But  the  great  defect  we  find  is  the  variety  of  standards  arising  from  the  number  of 
Inspectors.  Ten  men  have  not  all  the  same  standard,  nor  anything  like  the  same  standard  of  efficiency. 

“ 9819.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a permanent  Inspector  who  would  go  on  from  year  to  year  ? 

— Much  better.  The  late  Primate  paid  the  entire  expense  of  an  Inspector  for  his  diocese  for  many  years. 

“ 9820.  That  ceased,  I suppose,  at  his  death  ? — Yes,  it  ceased  at  liis  death. 

“9821.  Then  I need  hardly  ask  you  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  a more  uniform  and  systematic 
inspection  should  be  given  to  the  schools'? — Certainly.  It  would  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  our 
obtaining  aid  from  the  Government,  or  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the  staff  that  the  Government  employ, 
that  our  schools  should  he  inspected.  It  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a school. 

“ 9822.  Would  you,  or  the  clergy,  as  far  as  you  know  their  minds,  have  any  objection  to  Government 
Inspectors'? — Par  from  it.  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

“ 9823.  Even  though  some  of  the  Inspectors  might  he  of  a different  religious  denomination'? — Yes." 

In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  the  following  system  prevails : — 2 

“Injectors  of  Schools. — ‘The  Brother  Director  of  each  house  is  to  be  the  ordinary  inspector  of  the  school  or  Inspection  ol 
schools  depending  on  the  house  of  which  he  has  the  charge.  He  shall  watch  over  them,  and  see  that  all  things  Cjuirtinn 
he  properly  conducted,  and,  above  all,  that  silence  and  regularity  be  duly  observed.’  schools. 


“ Visitor  op  Schools. 

“ Duties  of  his  Office. — The  Brother  who  is  appointed  to  the  office  of  visitor  is  to  examine — 

“ Firstly — * If  the  children  are  taught  the  ordinai-y  prayers,  the  commandments  of  God,  and  of  the  Church, 
and  the  principal  mysteries  of  religion  ; if  the  Catechism  is  explained  to  the  children  in  a manner  suited  to 
their  age  and  capacity ; if  the  more  advanced  scholars  understand  it ; and  if  the  school  prayers  are  recited  in  a 
respectful  manner.’ 

“ Secondly — ‘ If  the  children  are  properly  classified ; what  is  their  proficiency  in  reading  and  spelling,  in 
writing,  in  arithmetic,  in  book-keeping,  in  English  grammar,  in  geography,  and  in  the  other  branches  taught  in 
the  sphools  ; if  the  writing  and  arithmetic  papers  are  clean  and  neatly  Avritten ; Avhat  is  the  number  of  scholars 
in  each  school,  and  what  is  the  order  and  discipline  of  it.’ 

“ Thirdly — ‘ What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  premises,  and  if  each  school  is 
sufficiently  supplied  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  appliances,  such  as  maps,  slates,  black-boards,  &c.’  ” 

Brother  Grace : — 

“9399.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — The  inspection  of  your  schools  is  carried  out  by  members  of  your  oavu  body  ? — Evidence. 
Brother  Grace. — By  members  of  our  own  body. 

“ 9400.  Are  these  Inspectors  selected  specially  from  amongst  your  members'? — They  are. 

“9401.  From  the  Superiors  ? — Yes. 

“ 9402.  Hoav  frequent  is  that  inspection? — It  must  be  once  a year  at  least ; it  may  be  oftener. 

“ 9403.  And  these  Inspectors  report  to  the  Superior-General  of  your  order  ? — That  is  the  rule.” 

Mr.  Thorp  gives  evidence  as  to  the  duties  of  Inspector  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  : — inspection  «f 

“12783.  Chairman. — What  salary  do  you  pay  the  Inspector  ? — Mr.  Thorp. — £500.  He  has  travelling  SmUU’s'8 
expenses  through  the  country.  The  salary  was  originally  £400,  hut,  on  an  appeal  of  his  showing  the  schools, 
expense  he  incurred,  the  governors  increased  it  by  £100.  Evidence. 

“ 12784.  Does  he  do  anything  else  ? — He  is  not  allowed  to  do  anything  else  but  the  duties  to  the  Governors. 

He  is  occupied  about  eight  and  a half  months  in  travelling  alone.  He  wants  a month’s  rest,  and  he  has  also 
to  examine  teachers  before  being  appointed,  so  that  his  time  is  tolerably  Avell  occupied. 

“ 12785.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — How  many  schools  does  he  visit? — 146.  He  visits  every  English  school  twice 
annually. 

“ 12786.  Is  the  inspection  supposed  to  he  efficient? — The  arrangement  regarding  inspection  is  in  order  that 
the  Inspector  can  go  into  a school  like  a visitor  and  see  the  general  way  in  which  the  school  is  conducted, 
there  is  no  notice  given  of  his  first  -visit.  He  Avalks  in  to  try  the  general  state  of  the  school ; but  in  the  second 
case  he  is  obliged  to  give  notice  to  the  superintendent  that  he  may  be  present  to  see  that  he  is  doing  justice  to 
the  teacher. 

“ 12787.  Can  you  state  the  nature  or  character  of  the  inspection? — I have  here  copies  of  the  queries  put  to 
the  Inspector  which  he  is  obliged  to  answer. 

1 Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii.,  Returns  of  Church  Education  Society.  2 Ibid. 
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“ 12788.  What  length  of  time  is  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  each  school  1 — In  every  case  the  Inspector  is 
obliged  to  put  down  what  time  he  occupied  in  the  inspection. 

“12789.  Do  you  know  what  length  of  time  is  occupied  in  the  inspection  of  each  school  ? — The  Inspector  is 
obliged  to  note  down  the  time.  For  instance,  I have  before  me  the  report  of  Newtownards  school,  and  the 
query  is  ‘ What  time  were  you  here  f and  he  writes  ‘ From  11.30  till  fifteen  minutes  past  four  o’clock ; New- 
townhamilton  school,  from  half-past  ten  till  a quarter  to  four  o’clock.’  He  would  spend  a couple  of  hours  in  a 
small  school.  I find  one  small  school  here  in  which  he  states  he  was  from  half-past  twelve  till  forty-five 
minutes  past  two  o’clock.” 

“ 12889.  Lord  Clonbrock. — You  don’t  inspect  your  schools  regularly  yourselves? — The  Erasmus  schools. 

“ 12890.  The  English  schools? — Regularly,  twice  a-year — the  pa2iers  are  here — spring  and  autumn — and 
the  Inspectors  give  the  fullest  reports.” 

Mr.  Rudkin  states  : — 

“ 13491.  Chairman. — What  are  your  duties  now  as  Inspector? — Mr.  Rudkin. — My  duties  are  confined 
solely  to  the  Inspectorship.  I have  to  visit  every  school  twice  a year,  and  to  examine  the  children  on  both 
occasions.  On  one  occasion  I give  notice  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  schools.  On  the  other 
occasion  I visit  without  notice.  My  duty  is  then  to  examine  and  report,  according  to  my  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  school. 

“ 13527.  Master  Brooke. — May  I ask,  in  your  inspection,  do  you  examine  all  the  children  ? — Every  child. 
When  I first  went  round  some  teachers  would  say,  ‘ Oh,  sir,  these  children  are  so  young  that  they  know 
nothing.’  My  answer  to  that  was,  ‘ If  you  have  a baby  in  arms  attending  the  school,  that  child  should  be 
inspected.’ 

“ 13528.  Will  yon  examine  every  child  ? — Every  child.  What  I meant  by  that  is,  that  the  youngest  child  in 
the. school  is  liable  to  lie  examined.  Unless  the  Inspector  examine  every  child,  the  teacher  will  not  instruct  them." 

The  last  answer  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Coward’s  remark  (E  435)  on  the  neglect  of 
National  Board  Inspectors  to  examine  the  lowest  class ; and  the  consequence  is  described 
by  Mr.  Renouf  (I.  23). 

The  inspection  of  Wesleyan  schools  by  Mr.  M‘ Mitten  (14519-14522) : — 

“ 14519.  Master  Brooke. — Do  you  practically  know  much  of  the  teachers  of  other  schools  besides  your 
own? — Mr.  Ml Mitten. — Not  a great  deal ; but  I have  known  some  of  them.  I travel  through  all  the  kingdom, 
as  I am  appointed  as  General  Inspector  of  Wesleyan  schools  in  Ireland ; and  therefore,  I visit  all  our  schools  in 
turn,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I visit  of  necessity  and  examine  ail  our  mission  schools.  I also  visit  in 
a general  way  all  our  schools  under  the  Board ; but  these  latter  haviug  been  inspected  for  secular  instruc- 
tion by  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  of  course  I seldom  enter  into  that  department,  except  to  look  into  their 
observations  and  reports. 

“ 14520.  It  is  not  a part  of  your  duty  to  report  on  these  schools? — It  is,  to  the  Conference  and  my 
Committee. 

“ 14521.  Is  it  your  duty  to  report  upon  the  National  Board’s  schools,  as  well  as  on  the  mission  schools  ? 
— Yes • only  wliafc  I mean  is,  I do  not  require  to  enter  into  a secular  examination  of  each  class  in  the 
schools  under  the  Board,  they  having  been  inspected  by  the  Board’s  Inspector. 

“ 14522.  Are  those  reports  of  yours  printed  ? — No ; they  are  not  published.” 

The  system  of  inspection  in  schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society  is  given  by  Rev. 
J.  W.  Hachett,  Secretary : — 

“ 25908.  Mr.  Stokes. — Have  you  established  any  regular  inspection  of  your  schools? — Mr.  Ilackett. — Yes,  a 
deputation  from  our  society  is  appointed  every  year,  and  an  annual  inspection  is  made  by  that  deputation.  I 
go  myself  occasionally  as  secretary  to  visit  these  schools ; I inspect  the  institution  to  see  that  matters  are  in 
order ; then  members  of  our  Board  occasionally  visit  the  schools,  and  report  to  us  anything  they  might  find 
to  require  correction. 

“ 25909.  On  a previous  inquiry  a complaint  was  made  against  your  society,  that  there  was  no  regular  efficient 
inspection ; have  you  modified  that  system  ? — Yes. 

“ 25910.  You  have  made  the  inspection  more  strict  and  regular? — Yes,  and  more  frequent.” 

The  question  of  Denominational  Inspection  of  National  Schools  was  bi-ought  frequently 
before  us. 

Roman  Catholic  Bishops  urged  that  their  schools  should  be  inspected  by  Roman 
Catholic  Inspectors:  Cardinal  Cullen  (27415-27425);  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane 
(15582-15585),  (15591-15595);  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Cabe  ( Miscellaneous  Papers) ; 
Canon  Forde  (23096-23101)  23106,  23127  (23225-33)  ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian 
is  in  favour  of  it,  hut  still  admits  that  he  has  no  objection  to  Protestant  Inspec- 
tors : — 

“8937.  Master  Brooke. — Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a Protestant  Inspector  inspecting  the  Catholics 
of  your  schools  ? — Dr.  Dorrian. — I would  not,  for  my  own  part,  have  any,  but  a great  many  others  would.  I 
know  instances  in  which  I have  preferred  Protestant  Inspectors  to  Catholic  Inspectors,  and  I have  known 
instances  in  which  Catholic  Inspectors  have  been  -willing  to  compromise  themselves  move  or  less  for  the  purpose 
of  appearing  rather  liberal  and  large-hearted,  whereas  on  the  other  hand  we  may  find  Protestant  Inspectors  as 
kind  and  as  affable  as  I would  wish  them  to  be. 

“ 8938.  You  would  not  then  insist  on  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  ? — The  only  point  1 wish  to  remark  on  is 
that  the  Protestant  Inspectors  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  understand  as  well  the  needs  of  Catholic  education 
as  a properly  trained  Catholic  Inspector. 

“ 8939.  I mean,  however,  that  a Board  appointed  by  a Government  which  is,  generally  speaking,  a Protestant 
Government  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious  instruction,  but  only  with  secular  points  ?— The  bishops 
have  already  in  a published  document  asked  for  Catholic  Inspectors  as  a rule  for  the  reason  I have  already 
assigned.  As  the  guardians  of  the  faith  of  their  flocks  they  have  no  choice  but  take  care  that  the  person  who 
comes  to  inspect  education  should  be  a person  who,  from  Ms  religious  views,  is  well  qualified  to  understand  it. 
He  might  call  himself  a Catholic  and  he  an  Atheist.  There  are  oven  some  who  publicly  attend  Church  and 
who,  from  reading  the  literature  of  the  last  century,  have  lost  nearly  all  idea  of  revelation.  We  could  not 
have  confidence  in  that  class  of  persons.” 
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The  denominational  character  of  inspection  of  schools  iu  England  is  explained  by  Canon 
Toole  (21510-21516),  (21523-21526),  (21859-21870),  and  Mr.  Allies  (25556-25569), 
(25615-25620). 

“ 25556.  ’M.r.Dc.ase. — The  inspection  under  theEnglish  system  is  altogether  denominational %— Mr.  Allies. — Yes. 

“ 25557.  Would  the  English  Catholic  body  think  it  a hardship  to  have  to  accept  inspection  of  then-  schools 
by  persons  who  were  not  Catholic  ? — They  would  refuse  the  thing  altogether. 

“ 2555S.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Is  the  inspection  of  schools  limited  to  secular-  subjects? — Yes. 

“ 25559.  It  does  not  include  any  religious  subject.  Then  on  what  ground  do  you  consider  the  denominational 
character  of  the  inspection  is  necessai-y,  and  that  you  say  the  Catholic,  body  would  refuse  altogether  any  change 
in  that  regard? — It  was  one  of  the  general  heads  under  which  they  answered  in  the  letter  preceding  the  forma- 
tion of  my  Committee,  but  which  answer  was  by  the  authority  of  the  bishops.  Part  of  that  letter  I have  quoted, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  points  dwelt  upon  in  tliat  letter.  The  sixth  principle  laid  down  by  Lord  John  Russell 
was  that  the  Catholic  Institute,  which  preceded  my  Committee,  was  to  have  the  power  of  appealing  against  the 
appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  schools,  without  his  name  being  submitted  for  their  acceptance ; 
thereupon  they  gave  the  answer,  part  of  which  has  been  read  on  another  subject.  The  Committee  state  that 
they  cannot  comply,  unless  the  Inspector  be  a Roman  Catholic,  and  approved  of  by  them,  and  they  go  on  to 
submit  then-  reasons  for  that ; first,  because  the  other  great  religious  communities,  the  Church  of  England, 
especially,  have  the  same  right.  They  also  say  they  could  not  possibly  allow  an  Inspector,  who  was  not  a 
Catholic,  inasmuch  as  that  Inspector  would  be  called  upon  to  ask  questions  which  involve  religion  and  history, 
and  history  was  quoted  as  being  a special  subject  on  which  that  difficulty  would  come  out  more  clearly  and 
distinctly  than  in  any  other  subject.  They,  therefore,  made  the  statement  with  regard  to  Saint  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  On  no  consideration  would  it  be  allowed  for  an  Inspector,  not  a Catholic,  to  superintend  even 
the  secular  instruction  in  the  schools,  because  by  a first  principle  of  the  Catholic  religion  the  two  instructions 
eannot  be  separated." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  would  consent  to  the  present  system,  when  Church  Education 
schools  are  admitted  to  receive  State  aid,  provided  no  undue  preponderance  were  given 
to  Roman  Catholics : — 

“ 20650.  Master  Brooke. — Supposing  the  Inspectors  were  taken  from  all  denominations  indifferently,  would 
you  object  to  the  inspection  of  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors  1 — Bishop  of  Ossory. — Certainly  not,  if  the  inspec- 
tion were  confined  to  secular  education. 

“ 20651.  In  my  question,  I am  looking  to  the  possible  benefit  that  might  follow  from  the  adoption  of  such  a 
scheme  as  you  propose,  namely,  the  State  looking  only  to  the  secular  education,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  it 
thoroughly,  and  leaving  the  religious  education  to  the  patrons  or  managers  of  the  schools  ? — I should  like  as 
little  as  possible  to  make  an  abstract  statement  on  such  a subject,  because  while  I conceive  there  would  be  no 
objection  in  a general  way  to  Roman  Catholics  being  amongst  the  Inspectors,  and  taking  their  place  in 
examining  Church  schools  as  well  as  others,  I can  easily  conceive  that  an  arrangement  might  possibly  be  made, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  would  give  a preponderance  to  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors, 
or  establish  a kind  of  Roman  Catholic  inspection,  which  I should  feel  called  upon  to  object  to.  Though  there 
■were  no  reason  to  object  to  it  when  stated  in  the  abstract  form,  I might  find  it  necessary  to  object  to  it  in  the 
form  that  was  actually  adopted.  It  would  be  a great  deal  better,  with  respect  to  such  points,  to  reserve  all 
discussion  of  them,  if  the  general  principle  were  agreed  upon.” 

Dean  Atkins  (20728-20730),  does  not  desire  denominational  inspection.  Mr.  Whittle 
objects  to  it,  24089,  (24155-24159).  Mr.  S.  Blacker  (16430-16432),  thinks  it  quite 
immaterial.  Mr.  Cumin  (K.  38),  says  it  is  not  desired  by  Managers  or  parents. 

Having  given  full  weight  to  what  has  been  urged  on  both  sides ; and  finding  that 
under  the  present  system  one-half  of  the  Inspectors  are  Homan  Catholics  and  the  other 
half  Protestants — Mr.  Macdonnell  (23675-23680),  Judge  Longfield  (24193),  (24351— 
24353),  Keenan  954-95S,  Ilunter  3547-3553,  Newell  (24629-24632)— 

We  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  to  make  no  recommendation  of  alteration  in  the 
existing  system.  The  Board  nominates  candidates  for  any  vacancy  that  occurs  in  the 
staff,  and  the  candidates  are  examined  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  The  subjects 
are  specified  in  a Syllabus  furnished  to  each  candidate  (see  Appendix  to  Returns  from 
National  Board).  We  regret  to  see  that  this  syllabus  does  not  contain  the  subject  of 
the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  or  of  its  Colonies,  although  the  history  of  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy  is  included  in  the  optional  course.  We  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Warren  who,  contemplating  a denominational  system  of  education,  still  desires 
that  the  Inspectors  should  not  necessarily  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  school. 

“ 15339.  Mr.  Bease. — * * * "Would  you  propose  that  the  Inspectors  should  be  of  a particular  denomination 
— that  the  Inspector  inspecting  a Protestant  school  should  be  a Protestant  and  vice  versa? — Mr.  Wairen. — 
Certainly  not,  I have  expressed  myself  already,  most  strongly,  that  I thought  it  most  desirable  a Roman 
Catholic  Inspector  should  inspect  Protestant  schools  and  a Protestant  should  inspect  Roman  Catholic  schools — 
not  necessarily,  but  occasionally.” 

If  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  be  to  inquire  into  the  results  of  secular  instruction  only, 
it  seems  better  to  leave  the  system  of  appointment  of  Inspectors  as  it  is,  and  we  have 
agreed — 

That  it  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  plan  of  selecting 
and  appointing  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe  that  the  importance  of  the  office,  and  the  necessity 
that  the  Inspector  should  meet  the  patrons  and  managers  on  equal  terms,  make  us  think 
that  all  Inspectors  should  be  taken,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  from  a somewhat 
higher  social  position  than  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances. 
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Management. 


Evidence. 


CHAPTER  III.— MANAGEMENT. 


The  management  of  National  schools  is  thus  described  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Board : — 1 

“VI, — Management  of  National  Schools. 

“ 1.  The  local  government  of  the  National  schools  is  vested  in  the  local  patrons  thereof. 

“ 2.  The  Commissioners  recognise  as  the  local  patron  the  person  who  applies  in  the  first  instance  to  place 
the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specified  in  the  application. 

« 3.  if  a school  be  under  the  local  management  of  a School-Committee,  such  Committee  has  all  the  rights  of 
an  individual  patron.  . 

“ L The  patron  has  the  right  of  nominating  any  fit  person  to  act  as  Ins  representative  in  the  local  manage- 
ment of  the  school;  such  representative  to  be  designated  the  ‘local  manager.’  The  patron  may,  at  any  time, 
resume  the  direct  management  of  the  school,  or  appoiut  another  local  manager.  This  rule  applies  equally 
whether  the  patronship  be  vested  in  one  or  more  individuals. 

“ 5.  When  a school  is  vested  in  trustees,  they  have  the  right  to  nominate  the  local  manager. 

“ G.  When  a school  is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  the  name  of  the  patron  or  patrons  is  inserted  in  the  lease. 

“ 7.  In  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  patronship  by  death,  the  representative  of  a lay  patron,  or  the  successor 
of  a clerical  patron,  is  recognised  by  the  Board  (where  no  valid  objection  exists)  as  the  person  to  succeed  to 
tlie  patronship  of  the  school. 

« g.  If  a patron  wishes  to  resign  tlie  office,  he  has  the  power  of  nominating  Ins  successor,  subject  to  the 


approval  of  the  Board.  . . 

“ 9.  In  all  cases,  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  determining  whether  the  patron, 
or  the  person  nominated  by  him,  either  as  his  successor  or  as  local  manager,  can  be  recognised  by  them  as  a 
fit  person  to  exercise  the  trust. 

“ 10.  In  all  cases,  whether  the  school  be  vested  or  non-vested,  the  patron,  when  nominating  a local  manager, 
ought  to  notify  to  the  Commissioners,  whether  or  not  the  person  so  nominated  is  to  exercise  all  the  lights  of 
patron  during  the  period  he  acts  as  manager. 

“11.  When  a school  is  under  the  control  of  a Committee,  or  of  joint  patrons,  a ‘local  manager  should  be 
appointed,  to  correspond  with  the  office,  sign  documents,  &c.,  &c. 

“ 12.  The  local  patrons  (or  managers)  of  schools  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  teachers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  as  to  character  and  general  qualifications ; the  local  patrons  (or  managers)  have  also  the 
power  of  removing  the  teachers  of  their  own  authority. 

“ 13.  Patrons  and  managers  are  permitted  to  close  their  respective  schools  for  a reasonable  time  during  the 
year,  subject  to  the  interference  of  the  Commissioners  in  cases  of  abuse ; such  periods  of  closing  should  be 
limited  to  six  weeks  in  the  year,  including  the  recognised  vacations. 

“ 14.  Managers  of  National  schools  are  requested  to  notify  all  changes  of  teachers  to  the  office,  and  to  tlie 
Inspectors  of  the  respective  districts.” 

It  is  clear  that  the  distinction  between  patron  and  local  manager  is  of  no  material 
consequence,  the  local  manager  being  either  the  patron  himself  or  his  nominee,  except 
in  certain  cases  where  the  “local  manager”  appears  to  be  merely  “ a correspondent” 
representing  others. 

Practically  the  process  is  this : — When  the  owner  of  the  land  is  the  patron,  he  accepts 
as  manager  some  clergyman,  or  he  appoints  some  nominee  or  his  agent  as  manager. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  is  examined : — 


“ 9.  Chairman. — When  the  school  is  established,  who  becomes  the  manager  of  it? — Mr.  Macdonnell. 
Generally  speaking,  the  person  who  applies  is  tlie  person  who  becomes  the  manager  of  the  school.  We  conceive 
that  he,  either  from  being  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  owner  of  the  property,  is  tlie  person  who  it  is 
intended  should  be  the  manager  of  the  school,  and  he  is  the  person  who  always  is  received  by  ns  as  manager. 
He,  generally  speaking,  represents  the  feelings  of  a certain  portion  of  the  locality. 

“ 10.  Lord  Clonhrock. — Is  that  invariably  the  case?  Is  the  person  applying  always  appointed  manager,  or 
is  there  a person  afterwards  appointed  manager  different  from  the  person  who  made  the  application  1— It  is 
almost  invariably  the  person  who  applies.  If  the  gentleman  who  applies  mentions  that  he  is  acting  only  as 
the  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  we,  of  course,  know  he  is  not  intended  to  be  the  patron.  But,  if  his 
principal  wishes ...  i 

“11.  Chairman. — Except  in  tlie  phraseology  of  the  Board,  is  there  any  distinction  between  the  word 
manager  and  the  word  patron  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them.  There  are  many  cases  m 
which  there  is  both  a patron  and  a manager.  Supposing  a gentleman  of  property  applies  to  have  a school  on 
his  estate  placed  under  the  Board,  and  says  he  wishes  to  be  patron,  we  appoint  him  patron.  If  lie  desires  that 
his  agent,  or  any  other  person,  be  manager  of  the  school  under  him,  we  appoint  that  person  manager. 

“12.  In  the  case  where  you  have  to  communicate  with  the  school  do  you  write  to  the  patron  or  manager  *~~~9 
the  manager  always.  We  consider  that  the  patron  has  delegated  pro  tempore  his  power  to  the  manager,  we 
always  consider  when  the  patron  does  not  give  us  notice  to  the  contrary,  he  means  to  act  both  as  manager  and 
patron  himself.  We  make  arrangements  for  that  puipose;  and  if  he  says  at  any  time  that  he  wishes  such 
another  person  to  be  manager  instead  of  the  gentleman  first  named,  we  carry  that  into  effect.” 

There  is  no  recognition  of  managers  ex  officio  by  tbe  Board,  except  we  presume  in  the 
case  of  Workhouse  schools. 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

“ 37.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  yon  recognise  any  managers  ex  officio,  such  as  J ustices  of  the  Peace,  for  example  ?-— 
Mr.  Macdonnell. — No  ; not  either  Justices  of  the  Peace  nor  even  the  pastors  of  the  children  ; we  don’t  recogms 
them  ex  officio.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  pastor  of  the  children  is  tlie  manager,  but  we  don’t  re<'<V 
him  as  such.  It  is  because  that  he  has  made  the  application,  or,  as  it  were,  inherited  tlie  management 
his  predecessor  in  his  own  Church.” 


1 National  Board  Report,  1868. 

2 See  some  important  observation  on  these  Regulations  in  Mr.  Richmond's  Report,  P,  § IH.,  110,  et  seq. 
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Mr.  Robinson , Poor  Law  Board  Inspector  : — 

“10413.  Chairman. — With  whom  does  the  dismissal  of  a workhouse  schoolmaster  lie! — Mr.  Robinson. 

The  Board  of  Guardians  have  the  power  in  the  first  instance  of  suspending  the  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress, 
if  they  think  fit.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  the  power  of  removing  any  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress 
of  their  own  accord,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.” 

The  management  by  committees  is  considered  desirable,  but  there  are  veiy  few 
instances  of  it : — 

“ 13.  Chairman. — Is  the  management  always  in  a single  person,  or  have  you  ever  a committee  of  managers'! — 
Mr.  Macdomcll. — There  are  a few  cases  of  committees  of  management,  in  the  North  of  Ireland  especially. 
There  were  originally  a good  number,  but  they  are  going  out  of  use.  There  are  very  few  cases  of  committees 
of  management  now.  When  the  original  application  mentions  that  they  wish  the  school  should  be  governed  by 
a committee,  we  take  note  of  that,  and  always  remember  the  ruling  power  rests  with  that  committee ; that  the 
person  who  is  active  upon  the  committee  is  merely  acting  as  their  delegate  for  the  time,  and  that  if  there  is 
any  question  between  them  it  is  the  committee  has  the  real  power  over  the  school. 

“ 14.  Mr.  Dease. — Was  the  number  larger  than  it  is  now  ? — At  first  there  were  more.  On  several  occasions 
at  first  there  were  two  or  three  patrons.  The  people  were  veiy  anxious  that  one  of  the  patrons  should  be  a 
Protestant  and  the  other  a Roman  Catholic.  There  is  hardly  an  instance  now  of  the  management  being 
exclusively  held  by  two  persons,  one  a Protestant  and  the  other  a Roman  Catholic. 

“ 33.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  consider  the  management  of  schools  by  a single  person  is  preferable  to 
management  by  committee  ? — Mr.  Macdonnett. — I should  like,  where  there  was  a committee  of  very  intelligent 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  progress  of  a school,  that  they  should  take 
it;  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable.  In  the  vast  majority  of  instances  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  for 
leaving  the  management  to  the  parish  priest. 

“35.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  any  elected  committee  of  parents  of  children? — I should  be  very  happy 
to  see  that  done  in  the  place  where  the  people  were  anxious  for  it ; where  the  people  and  their  pastor  were 
anxious  that  the  committee  should  act,  and  should  assist  the  person  who  took  the  principal  part,  as  manager 
of  the  school. 

“ 108.  Chairman. — Are  there  many  cases  of  committees  elected  by  subscribers  ancl  by  managers  of  schools? 
— No  ; I think  not.  There  are  veiy  few  committees.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  case  of  subscribers  who 
elect  a committee.” 

Where  there  are,  they  do  not  seem  to  perform  duties  any  more  than  single  managers 
(Hunter,  3349). 

Mr.  Macclonnell  further  explains  what  he  considers  to  be  the  duties  of  a manager : — 

“ 45.  Master  Brooke. — May  I ask  what  you  expect  from  a good  manager  ? — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I should 
expect,  from  a good  manager,  that  he  would  take  a great  interest  in  the  well-being  both  of  the  children  and 
the  teacher ; that  he  would  take  a great  deal  of  pains  in  ascertaining  that  the  teacher  whom  he  appoints  is 
really  competent  and  really  a good  man ; and  what  is  as  important  as  anything,  that  when  he  finds  liim  to  be 
a really  deserving  man,  he  should  pay  him  as  handsomely  as  the  manager’s  means  will  allow  him  to  pay  him, 
and  when  he  finds  him  unworthy  remove  him.”  See  answers  to  questions  (23)  and  (36). 

Mr.  Keenan  gives  more  details  : — 

“1956.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Will  you  state  the  duties  of  a manager  of  a school  after  the  school  has  been 
formed  ? — Mr.  Keenan. — His  duty  is  to  supervise  it — to  see  that  the  teacher  is  attentive  to  his  duty — to  see 
that  his  own  views  as  to  the  education  of  the  children,  as  also  the  views  of  the  Board,  are  carried  out — to  see 
that  the  conduct  of  the  children  is  proper — to  see  that  the  school,  in  a word,  is  efficiently  conducted.  These 
are  his  local  duties.  Then  he  has  liis  duty  towards  the  Board.  He  has  to  furnish  to  the  Board  the  quarterly 
returns  and  any  other  returns  that  may  be  required  to  afford  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  school  and 
the  conduct  of  the  teacher.  Finally,  he  is  the  medium  of  communication,  as  regards  jiayment  and  all  essential 
proceedings,  between  the  Board  and  the  teacher.” 

Mr.  Sheridan : — 

“ 5223.  Mr.  Stokes. — What  would  you  take  to  be  the  duty  of  a manager  ? — Mi-.  Sheridan. — The  duly  of  a 
manager  in  the  first  instance  is  to  see  that  the  teacher  he  appoints  is  well  qualified  for  his  office  ; secondly,  that 
having  been  appointed  by  him  he  attends  to  liis  duty  generally ; thirdly,  that  he  leads  a moral,  edifying  life, 
attending  to  Ms  religious  duties,  and  abstaining  in  the  whole  course  of  his  private  capacity  from  anything  that 
could  give  scandal  to  the  young  people  that  he  is  to  instruct  and  train  up  ; fourthly,  I think,  that  the  manager 
is  bound  to  see  that  the  Board  are  not  deceived  by  the  pei-son  whom  he  has  employed,  in  any  way,  either  by 
absenting  himself  when  he  ought  to  be  at  his  post  or  by  falsifying  the  school  accounts.” 

That  patrons  and  managers  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  school  after  they  have 
appointed  the  teacher  is  very  generally  affirmed  by  officers  of  the  National  Board  : 
Mr.  Macdonnett  (36-88);  Dr.  Neivell  (2865-2869);  Mr.  Hunter  (3264-3269),  (3351); 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  (S415),  (8420)  qualified  Dy  (8611)  ; Mr.  O'Hara  (26834-26838). 

Mr.  Keenan  gives  a more  favourable  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  managers  attend  to  the 
ordinary  routine  duties  (1000-1004),  (1388),  (2087),  (21 9S).  See  also  Mr.  O'Carroll 
(4224);  Mr.  Sheridan  (4917). 

The  school-teachers  who  were  examined  before  us  have  thus  stated  them  view  of  the 
office  and  the  general  discharge  of  duty  by  managers. 

Mr.  Macdonough  (province  of  Leinster) : — 

“ 17888.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  not  think,  from  your  experience,  that  the  work  performed  by  the  managers  is 
one  of  very  great  value,  so  that  the  schools  could  not  be  worked  without  the  performance  of  their  functions  ? — 
Mr.  Macdonough. — I think  we  could  not  get  on  at  all  without  the  managers. 

“17983.  Mr.  Sullivan. — As  far  as  you  know  do  the  managers  devote  much  attention  to  the  working  of  the 
schools? — They  do  indeed;  in  my  part  of  the  country  they  devote  a fair  amount  of  attention  and  supervision  to 
the  schools. 
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Maxagemext.  “ 17984.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  they  took  a more  active  part  in  visiting  ? — My  school  is 
— visited  daily.  Not  a day  of  the  week  scarcely  but  I have  the  manager-,  or  his  representative,  in  the  school.” 

Mr.  Matthews  (province  of  Ulster)  gives  a different  account : — 

“ 18395.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  a general  complaint  that  patrons  take  little  interest  in  the  progress  of  their 
schools,  and  pay  few  visits  to  them1! — Mr.  Matthews. — It  is  a general  complaint. 

“ 18409.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  the  statement  you  read  you  spoke  of  ‘ so-called  managers.’  Why  do  you 
make  that  statement? — They  are  called  managers  and  they  do  not  manage  the  schools.  These  returns  they  are 
supposed  to  fill  up  are  hardly  ever  filled  up  by  them.  They  are  sent  to  the  teachers.  Managers  are  supposed 
to  examine  and  check  the  books  and  they  never  do  it.  In  my  experience,  they  send  the  papers  to  the  teachers 
and  put  their  names  to  them,  and  think  they  have  done  great  work. 

“ 18410.  As  a matter  of  fact,  are  managers  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  schools,  or  having  the  class  rolls 
brought  to  their  own  houses  to  check  the  returns  sent  to  the  National  Board  Office  ? — I think,  in  my  experience, 
they  seldom  checked  them  or  asked  to  see  them  at  all.  A great  many  managers  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  school  accounts. 

“ 18411.  Does  one  man  in  a dozen  check  them? — I think  not. 

“ 18412.  Is  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  teachers? — I believe  it  to  be  so.” 

Mr.  O' Callaghan  (province  of  Munster)  agrees  more  with  the  first-named  witness : — 

“ 20105.  Judge  Morris. — Do  the  managers  of  the  schools  with  which  you  are  acquainted  often  visit  them  1 — 
Mr.  O' Callaghan. — As  a rule  my  own  manager  visits  every  day — the  present  manager ; the  late  manager  used  not 
to  do  it  as  often  as  that — once  or  twice  a week ; but  generally  the  managers  do  visit  the  schools  very  frequently. 

“20106.  In  the  neighbourhood  with  which  you  are  acquainted  %— In  the  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  my 
acquaintance  goes. 

“ 20107.  And  from  what  you  heard  from  the  teachers,  in  conversing  about  it,  is  it  a fact  the  managers  do 
visit  the  schools  ? — Yes,  from  my  associations  with  the  teachers  around  me  in  my  own  district. 

“ 20108.  When  they  do  visit  schools  what  supervision  do  they  exercise  over  them  ? — They  stand  and  listen 
to  a class ; some  managers  will  examine  it  themselves,  and  see  what  progress  the  children  have  made  in  then- 
lessons  and  in  order  and  regularity.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  (province  of  Connaught)  does  not  say  much  on  this  point,  hut  his 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  attention  of  the  managers : — 

“ 19176.  Chairman. — Is  it  your  experience  that  in  Connaught  the  school  managers  discourage  school 
masters  from  obtaining  school-fees,  even  from  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  them  ? — Mr.  Gallagher. — No ; as 
far  as  I know  it  is  just  the  other  way.  The  manager,  who  is  our  priest,  encourages  the  teacher  as  much  as 
possible,  and  always  recommends  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  able  to  pay  to  do  so,  and  encourages  the 
teacher  farther  by  showing  him  that  he  is  entitled  to  those  fees  and  should  look  for  them.” 

But  the  “encouragement”  hardly  deserves  the  name : — 

“ 19250.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  pay,  the  payment  of  school-fees  seems  to  amount  to  a very  small 
sum  ? — Mr.  Gallagher. — That  is  so. 

“ 19251.  You  have  said  that  your  school  was  a mixed  school? — It  is. 

“ 19252.  Are  there  any  other  denominations  in  it  but  the  members  of  the  Established  and  of  the  Romau 
Catholic  Church  ? — Only  the  two. 

" 19253.  From  how  many  children  do  yoxi  receive  a definite  payment,  more  or  less,  per  quarter? — I know 
there  is  a large  number  of  them  who  pay  nothing. 

“ 19254.  You  have  said  that  the  landlords  don’t  assist  you  by  making  you  any  special  grant  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

“ 19255.  Do  the  managers  of  the  schools  ? — Not  one  shilling. 

“ 19256.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  all  inauagers,  whether  clerical  or  lay  1 — No ; it  applies  only  to  clerical 
managers,  of  whom  I have  a knowledge.  I know  the  priests  don’t  pay,  but  I don’t  know  whether*  the  schools 
on  Mr.  Tenison’s  property  receive  any  payment  from  the  managers  or  not.  I know  on  Mr.  La  Touche’s 
property  they  do. 

“19257.  You  say  that  tire  manager's  of  the  schools  in  Connaught  encourage  the  payment  by  the  children  of 
the  school-fees  ? — Yes. 

“19258.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  encouragement? — Well,  there  is  a notion  abroad  among 
many  of  the  people  who  are  able  to  pay  the  fee,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  that  their  children  ought  to 
be  educated  in  a National  school  free ; and  it  is  only  when  they  are  forced  to  do  it  by  being  summoned  for  the 
amount  to  tire  Petty  Sessions  Court  that  they  pay.  Then  they  complain  to  the  managers,  and  the  managers 
say  to  them,  ‘ You  must  pay  your  school-fees.’ 

“ 19259.  Are  there  many  cases  in  which  it  is  requisite  to  proceed  against  them  in  that  way  to  recover  fees? 
— Not  many. 

“ 19260.  Then,  it  is  only  when  such  cases  do  arise  that  the  manager  interferes  ? — Yes. 

“ 19261.  There  are  not  many  you  say? — No,  indeed. 

“ 19262.  Not  more,  perhaps,  than  one  in  five  hundred? — No,  not  so  much  as  that,  I think ; the  cases  are  few. 

. . “ 19263.  Over  and  above  what  you  have  mentioned,  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  encouragement 
given  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  to  secure  payment  of  the  fees? — Nothing  more  than  that. 

“ 19264.  The  success  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  great,  taking  your  own  school  as  an  example  ? — No, 
indeed.” 

The  evidence  of  these  witnesses  is  given  at  length,  because  they  appeared  as  repre- 
sentatives of  teachers’  associations,  and  were  supposed  to  convey  to  us  the  opinions  of 
school-teachers  generally.  As  this  is  an  important  point,  we  give  the  further  testimony 
of  our  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Assistant-  Mr.  King  (D.  41) : — “The  relations  between  managers  and  teachers,  as  a rule,  appear 
ReportsSioncrs'  to  veiT  friendly.”  But  (D.  56  ad  Jin.) : — “ The  zeal  of  school  managers  seems  to  be 
exhausted  when  schools  have  been  once  established.” 

Mr.  Coivard  (E.  432) : — 

“ The  whole  extent  of  a manager’s  action  at  present  is  to  appoint  the  teachers  and  monitors,  to  pay  them 
their  salaries,  and  to  convey  to  them  any  communications  they  may  receive  from  the  National  Board.  After 
the  school  is  opened  the  managex-’s  responsibilities  cease.  He  is  unaccountable  for  the  efficiency  of  his  school 
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in  any  way.  No  unbalanced  accounts  press  upon  Mm,  no  deficiencies  bave  to  be  made  up.  The  teacher  is  Management. 

responsible  for  books  and  apparatus,  and  sometimes  is  obliged  to  repair  the  buildings.  The  school  is  visited  

by  the  manager,  sometimes  frequently,  more  often  rarely,  but  nothing  turns  upon  his  visits.  He  does  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  for  that  is  the  master’s  concern,  nor  is  he  careful  to 
make  the  school  attractive  by  affording  the  means  to  make  it  comfortable  and  warm,  and  by  adopting  systems 
of  rewards  for  regular  attendance  and  proficiency.  No  examinations  are  held  by  Mm,  nor  does  he,  as  a ride, 
attend  when  the  official  inspection  of  the  school  is  made.  The  people  are  not  interested  in  them  by  statements 
of  their  condition  and  progress  from  the  pulpit,  aud  so  the  schools  are  left  isolated.  As  a rule,  the  managers 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  never  give  any  religious  instruction,  which  is  left  to  the  teachers.  It  would 
give  a great  impulse  to  education  if  some  plan  were  adopted  wMch  would  have  the  effect  of  producing  such 
necessary  interest  in  the  schools  in  the  minds  of  school  managers  as  would  bring  then’  influence  into  direct 
action  upon  them. 

“ 160.  At  present  no  kind  of  efforts  are  made  to  insure  regularity  of  attendance.  Schools  are  established 
and  are  left  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  but  the  admonitions  of  the  former  fail  to  produce  regularity. 

“161.  I cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  saying  a few  words  on  the  good  that  might  be  done 
if  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  arc  almost  all  without  exception  the  patrons  and  managers  of  the  National  schools, 
would  take  more  pains  to  tcacli  their  people  the  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly,  and  would, 
not  content  with  that  only,  take  such  a detailed  interest  in  their  schools  as  would  quicken  a similar  interest  in 
their  parishioners.  They  do  not  do  so  now  as  a rule.  The  schools  may  be  visited,  or  they  may  not,  but  the 
results  are  pretty  much  the  same  in  either  case,  since  the  visits  seem  to  be  made  without  any  very  definite 
objects.  I heard  of  only  one  instance  in  which  the  manager  examined  his  school,  but  I know  of  cases  in  which 
the  schools  are  hardly  ever  visited  at  all.  Here  aud  there  an  address  may  be  delivered  from  the  altar  by  the 
parish  priest  on  the  necessity  of  being  regular  at  school,  and  his  admonitions  may  take  effect  for  a time,  but  as 
they  are  not  followed  by  any  action  on  his  part,  things  soon  fall  back  into  their  old  condition.” 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  48,  2)  speaks  of  “ The  indifference  or  inactivity  of  school  patrons,  as 
this  is  everywhere  evinced  by  their  disregard  of  even  the  indispensable  desiderata  of 
instruction  f and  describes  the  neglected  condition  of  the  school  premises  and  furniture 
(91-97). 

Mr.  Jack,  (L.  211) : — “ There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  patrons  do  not  as  a rule  take 
so  much  interest  in  the  schools,  and  that  outside  of  the  patrons  there  is  no  effective 
local  interest  at  all.”  (Also  222.) 

“ Thei-e  are  a few  very  good  school  managers  in  Connaught,  aud  I am  not  sure  that,  anywhere,  managers 
and  patrons  interest  themselves,  as  a class,  in  schools,  as  they  are  officially  supposed  to  do.  There  are  abundant 
complaints,  however,  no  doubt  perfectly  well  founded,  that  many  managers,  perhaps  the  majority,  do  little 
beyond  appointing  and  dismissing  the  teachers  and  signing  the  school-papers  in  course.  The  majority  certainly 
do  uot  manifest  their  interest  in  education  by  money  sacrifices.” 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  12). — “As  a general  rule  the  managers  were  zealous  in  the  interests 
of  the  schools,  and  I found  that  they  visited  them  frequently,  and  encouraged  both  the 
teachers  and  the  scholars  in  their  work.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  and  some  school-  Conclusions  as 
masters,  and  from  the  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  in  some  .cases  the 
managers  recognise  their  responsibility,  and  look  well  after  them  schools.  The  absence  Unties  i>y 
of  their  names  in  the  Daily  Report  Boole  is  no  proof  that  they  do  not  frequently  visit  Mannecrs' 
the  school,  for  the  manager  is  not  bound  to  enter  his  name.  Evidence  (89,  90). 

We  think  there  are  several  points  in  which  the  managers  should  be  called  upon 
by  the  Board  to  do  more ; and  we  find  that  the  summary  power  of  immediate  dismissal, 
which  the  manager  now  possesses,  is  considered  to  be  a serious  grievance.  If  arbi- 
trarily exercised,  we  think  it  is  reasonably  so  considered.  We  shall  suggest  further  on 
in  this  chapter  what  we  believe  will  be  a sufficient  remedy. 

The  original  intention  of  the  Government  was  to  “ grant  aid  ” to  local  managers  to 
build  and  carry  on  National  schools  on  certain  conditions,  which  should  secure  efficiency 
and  free  access  for  all  scholars,  whatever  might  be  their  religious  denomination,  without 
any  apprehension  on  the  part  of  their  parents  of  proselytizing  influences.  The  original  Evidence, 
intention  has  been  departed  from  to  this  extent  (Keenan,  1159),  that  in  practice  the 
managers  do  scarcely  anything  for  the  pecuniary  support  of  the  schools. 

1866.  1867.  1868.  . 

Tbe  National  schools  in  Ireland  wei-e  in  Number,  . . 6,453  6,520  6,586  Insignificance 

The  whole  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  teachers  was  . £309,379  . £316,686  £323,795  support  given 

The  amount  contributed  by  Government  was  . . . £256,409  £263,817  £270,724  by  them  to  the 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  parents  of  the  children  was  . £40,529  £40,883  £45,308  Schools. 

And  the  amount  of  subscriptions  and  donations  (including 

small  endowments)1  was £12,441  £11,986  £11,993 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  National  schools  receive  only  about  £8,000  a-year  towards 
their  support  from  public  subscriptions.  It  is  the  duty  of  Managers  to  meet  the 
Government  subsidy  with  some  local  aid  (De  Vere  20355).  We  shall  propose 
hereafter  a method  by  which  property  may  be  made  to  bear  its  due  burden  in  the 
National  system  It  will  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  managers  in  connexion  with  this  ®“^3°fs-ni- 
subject,  to  keep  proper  accounts  of  school  income  and  expenditure.  In  the  next  increase  when 
place,  all  the  repairs  of  the  school,  and  the  supply  of  necessary  apparatus,  should 
be  placed  upon  the  Manager  and  not  upon  the  Teacher.  And  in  the  third  place,  arepr0V1 

1 ( Macdonndl , Evidence,  743.)  The  total  amount  of  Local  Endowment  in  1866  was  £4,380. 
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for  every  Principal  Teacher  a residence,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  provided 
and  maintained,  at  the  cost  of  the  locality  through  the  local  manager. 

At  present  school  accounts  are  supposed  to  he  kept  by  the  teacher,  and  are  certified 
by  the  manager  (Macdonnell,  157).  There  is  a prescribed  form  (ib.  IS9).  The  accounts 
are  examined  by  Inspectors  (ib.  216),  and  repairs  of  schools  are  enforced  by  a threatened 
withdrawal  of  the  teacher’s  salary  (ib.  58 7,  588,  700,  701,  736).  Such  are  the  theoretical 
conditions,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a slight  confusion  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
“ accounts,”  which  includes,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Board,  returns  from  school  regis- 
ters, as  well  as  cash  accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure.1  (Keenan,  1084.) 

Mr.  O'Carroll  (4161)  thinks  correct  accounts  are  kept,  but  does  not  know  that  it  is 
part  of  his  duty  as  Inspector  to  refer  to  the  record  of  school  receipts  (ib.  4164),  and 
therefore  cannot  give  accurate  testimony  on  the  subject  {ib.  4IG5). 

Mr.  King,  Assistant  Commissioner,  says  (D.  58),  that  no  account  of  money  expended 
on  school  buildings  is  kept,  nor  is  any  account  considered  necessary  in  country  schools. 

“ In  the  Appendix  to  tlie  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  a table  is  drawn  up  showing  the 
amount  raised  locally  in  aid  of  the  teachers’  salaries.  Prom  a comparison  of  these  sums  with  returns  which 
were  made  to  me  from  most  of  the  schools  which  I visited,  I found  that  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  tables 
generally  represented  the  school-fees  and  the  additions  made  to  salaries  by  the  managers.  No  account  seems  to 
be  kept  of  the  money  (if  any)  which  is  expended  on  the  school  buildings,  or  which  is  collected  to  support  them. 
In  the  country  schools,  as  I have  said,  such  an  account  is  unnecessary ; but  in  two  or  three  of  the  Dublin  schools 
considerable  sums  must  have  been  quite  lately  spent  in  providing  new  buildings ; I was  unable  to  obtain  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  amount.  The  maintenance  of  old  school  buildings  in  Dublin  is  another  expense  of 
which  I can  give  no  authentic  estimate ; from  the  state  of  the  buildings,  however,  I am  sure  that  the  sum  must 
he  very  small.  For  the  parochial  schools,2  which  depend  on  local  subscriptions  entirely,  annual  reports  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  are  published.” 


Mr.  Coward  (E.  365)  gives  a similar  account.  In  (E.  249),  he  says,  that  it  was  only 
from  “ loose  and  vague  statements  ” that  he  could  guess  at  the  expenditure  on  schools 
and  school  buildings. 

We  are  of  opinion  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  National  Board  should  urge  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  manage  the  school  (Jack,  L.  285),  (Ilarvey,  N.  151,  acl  Jin.).  It 
is  very  probable  that  in  this  case  the  real  management  will  fall  'into  the  hands  of  the 
person  most  active  in  the  matter  (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  15661-9) ; and  in  Ireland  this 
null  generally  be  the  minister  of  the  religion  of  tho  majority ; but  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  of  managers  will  prevent  hasty  or  intemperate  acts,  and  will  in  the  lono-  run 
be  m favour  of  permanence  and  steady  management.  (Richmond,  F.  139.) 

We  may  observe  that  when  in  1831  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  issued  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  schools  in  the  dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  (Evidence,  pp.  515,  516),  he 
prescribed  m the  first  of  them,  “ When  a school  is  fitted  up  with  desks  and  forms,  and 
supplied  with  spelling  and  reading  lessons,  let  a committee  of  management  be  formed 
for  governing  it;”  and  in  the  fourth  ‘'let  the  weekly  payments  for  paupers  be  made  by 
the  treasurer  (who  must  he  a layman)  out  of  the  school  fund,  so  that  by  the  roll  all 
may  appear  to  pay  ” Forty  years  ago  this  eminent  Roman  Catholic  bishop  desired  that 
every  school  should  be  managed  by  a committee,  and  that  the  treasurer  of  every  school 
fund  should  be  a layman. 

We  now  come  to  the  principal  point  which  under  the  present  system  of  management 
has  been  felt  as  a grievance,  the  absolute  power  of  summary  dismissal  of  the  teacher, 
W a ui  m absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  local  manager. 

Although  the  teachers  did  not  spontaneously  bring  this  before  us,  it  was  well  known 
that  they  had  made  it  a subject  of  complaint,  and  it  was  stated  that  they  had  been 
mduced  to  withdraw  their  objection;  Matthews  (18421-425,  84130);  Newell  (24922). 
e give  the  heads  of  the  reports  on  this  subject  by  cur  Assistant  Commissioners 

lur.  King (D.  41),  says,  ‘Both  teachers  and  managers  were  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangement,  at  least  no  complaint  had  reached  him. 

M.r.  Coioard  (E.  260),  .reports  that  the  teachers  were  urgent  in  pressing  on  his  notice 
the  grievance  of  uncertainty  in  the  tenure  of  their  offices.  He  found  no  case  of  harsh 
dismissal,  though  he  had  heard  of  some  outside  his  district.  He  argues  (262),  against 
making  teachers  independent  of  managers,  but  thinks  they  ought  not  to  be  “ entirely  at 
their  merev.  jo  - 

Mr.  Richmond*  (F.  138,  174),  says,  the  managers  seldom  use  their  power  ai-bitrarily, 
but  the  manager  a power  (175)  gives  a control,  the  principal  effect  of  which  is  to  weaken 
unduly  the  teacher  s position,  and  to  promote  a spirit  of  discontent  and  a sense  of 

mil.-578  IlV’’8  f“lloT™S  explanation  from  tile  National  Board  Au.  grants  made  by  tlie  Com- 

the  B“Pl,ort  »f  he  strictly  kept  by  the  teacher. 

“ a0™  “ »«1  of  teaohera'  incomes,  mast  be  liketme  accounted  for  by  the 
“I”**™,  there  is  no  systematic  acconnt,  so  that  a manager  may  expend  money  on 
r 1 Sfk?°  ’ “?r  mI1  “ ““  s<*ool  "eerrnts  of  such  expenditure." 

ihe  parochial  schools  here  spoken  of  belong  to  the  Established  Church. 
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insecurity  tending  to  sour  tlieir  character  and  depress  their  spirits.  Nevertheless  he  Management. 
records  his  belief  that  generally  speaking  the  power  which  the  Rules  confer  on  patrons 
are  not  strained  by  them ; that  possessed  of  an  authority  for  the  exercise  of  which  they 
are  responsible  to  no  superior,  they  generally  act  under  a sense  of  responsibility  to 
public  opinion,  and  to  sentiments  of  justice  and  right  (177,  138). 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  76),  says  no  complaint  was  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.  65-78),  goes  into  the  question  of  tenure  of  office.  The  existing  plan 
is  “ generally”  objectionable,  “ because  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  first  law  of  life”  (68)  ; 
he  gives  an  instance  which  has  a remote  connexion  with  the  subject  (69) ; the  power  of 
the  manager  is  also  “specially”  objectionable  on  account  of  its  liability  to  abuse  (70). 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  a village  squabble  ending  with  a dismissal. 

Mr.  Renouf  gives  no  information  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Cumin  speaks  of  the  control  of  managers  over  the  teachers  (K.  33),  (40,  41),  says, 
it  gives  “undue  power  to  the  clergy”  (42),  thinks 'teachers  should  be  protected  against 
an  arbitrary  dismissal  (43),  and  that  their  position  should  be  as  “ secure  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  footman.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  222-254),  goes  at  great  length  into  the  question;  he  illustrates  it  by 
some  cases  of  real  hardship,  both  under  lay  and  clerical  patrons.  He  concludes  that,  “ in 
the  west,”  public  opinion  is  not  strong  enough  to  act  as  a check  on  arbitrary  exercise  of 
the  right  of  dismissal.  In  L.  279-287  he  discusses  proposed  changes  which  ought  to 
secure — 1.  That  the  teacher  should  be  more  independent.  2.  That  there  should  never- 
theless be  effective  local  control  over  him. 

Mr.  B aimer  (M.  395),  says  the  teachers  are  anxious  that  the  powers  of  managers  over 
them  should  be  controlled.  Only  a few  cases  of  hardship  had  reached  him.  All  the 
“oppression”  that  teachers  gave  as  instances  were  taken  from  the  Teachers’  Journal,  and 
had  reference  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  31),  had  heard  no  well  authenticated  instances  of  arbitrary  dismissal. 

The  teachers’  grievance  was  the  “ possession  of  power”  on  the  part  of  managers.  This 
is  repeated  (N.  149). 

In  general  there  were  no  specific  cases  to  allege;  Dr.  Newell  (24923-7),  Rev.  J.  Evidence. 
M‘Menamin  (21922). 

It  was  stated  that  it  would  be  injudicious  to  deprive  the  managers  of  the  power  of 
removing  teachers  Macdonough  (17976),  Hunter  (3261-2),  Dr.  Newell  (24921). 

We  consider  it,  however,  rather  more  than  a sentimental  grievance,  that  there  should 
be  this  power  lodged  in  the  manager,  without  any  control,  although  seldom  exercised  ; 
see  Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin  (21921). 

The  condition  of  notice  before  dismissal  secured  by  an  agreement  between  manager  and 
teacher  is  approved  by  Major  O'Reilly  (14996);  Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin  (21924—21928); 

O’ Callaghan  (19871). 

Mr.  Matthews  shows  that  such  a notice  would  not  be  ineffectual : — 

“ 18303.  Chairman. — With  respect  to  security  of  position,  is  it  not  competent  to  any  master,  in  making  an 
engagement,  to  engage  with  the  manager  that  he  should  give  and  receive  three  months’  notice  ? — Mr.  Matthews. 

— Yes,  of  course  it  is,  when  they  enter  into  a contract  of  that  sort,  hut  manager's  are  very  little  inclined  to  do 
so.  In  one  case  I had  an  agreement  with  a manager  for  three  months’  notice,  and  he  attempted  to  put  me  out 
without  any  notice;  I had  to  resist  him.  We  had  a lawsuit  on  the  subject,  and  of  course  I defeated  him ; but 
he  applied  to  the  Board  for  the  rule,  and  they  sent  him  down  in  black  and  white  that  he  had  full  power  to  dis- 
miss me,  and  I wrote  to  the  Board,  also,  and  they  sent  me  the  same  rule,  but  I thought  that  whatever  the 
rules  of  the  Board  might  be,  they  could  not  contravene  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  I insisted  on  my  three  months’ 
notice. 

“ 18304.  Were  you  successful? — I was,  my  lord. 

“ 18305.  Do  you  suppose  that  a master  of  known  ability  or  experience  would  have  difficulty  in  agreeing  with 
manager’s  that  he  should  have  a certain  definite  notice? — Well,  if  it  were  attempted  it  might  be  arranged.  I do 
not  wish  to  cast  a reflection  on  managers  in  general.  A great  many  of  them  are  very  kind,  but  there  are  others 
who  do  not  agree  to  give  any  notice.  They  want  to  act  I think  in  a very  despotic  manner." 

W e are  of  opinion — kecommenda- 

That  local  management  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  T10^' 
school.  See  Dr.  Newell  (2877),  (2981,  2982) ; opinions  to  the  contrary  were 
expressed  only  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18113)  and  Mr.  Wilson  (16278-9). 

That  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Teachers  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  Managers.  But  to  secure  the  teachers  from  capricious  and 
unjust  treatment,  we  think — 

That  in  all  cases  where  a classified  Teacher  is  employed,  the  Manager  should 
be  required,  as  a condition  of  State  aid  to  the  school,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Teacher  (in  a form  to  be  provided  by  the  Board), 
specifying  his  duties  and  emoluments,  and  containing  a proviso  that  the 
engagement  is  terminable  on  three  months’  notice  given  either  by  Teacher 
or  Manager. 
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Management.  That  the  Manager  should  have  power,  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  Board, 
of  dismissing  summarily  a Teacher  for  immorality  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

That  should  such  dismissal  not  he  approved  hy  the  Board,  the  Teacher  should 
he  entitled  to  three  months’  salary. 

Proper  conditions  should  he  laid  down  for  conducting  local  inquiries  if  needed,  hut  we 
incline  to  think  that  as  at  present  dismissals  are  very  rare,  there  will  not  be 
much  need  to  provide  for  such  difficulties.  Nevertheless  when  they  are  required, 
we  think  it  desirable — 

That  they  should  he  conducted  by  an  Officer  sent  specially  for  the  occasion, 
and  not  hy  the  Inspector  of  the  District. 

We  also  consider  it  desirable  that  this  Officer  should  have  power,  where  the 
Board  thinks  it  necessary,  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 


School- 
houses,  &c. 

Tenure. 


CHAPTER  IV.— SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  SCHOOL  SITES,  &c. 

The  school-houses  connected  with  the  National  Board  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  vested  and  the  non-vested.  The  vested  schools  are  sub-divided  into  those  vested  in 
the  Board  and  those  vested  in  trustees  for  the  Commissioners.1  (Rules  I.  § ii.  1). 

Under  the  forms  of  lease2  recently  adopted  by  the  Board,  the  patron  of  a school 
vested  in  the  Board,  and  the  trustees  of  a school  vested  in  trustees,  may  at  any  time 
terminate  the  trusts,  and  bring  the  connexion  with  the  Commissioners  to  an  end,  by  re- 
payment to  the  Board  of  Works  of  grants  expended  in  building  and  establishing,  en- 
larging, or  improving  the  school-house. 

Non-vested  school-houses  remain  the  property  of  the  patron  or  owner,  but  as  long  as 
they  receive  grants  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  their 
use.  (Rules  I.  § iii.  1).  They  can  be  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  the  patron  from  all  con- 
nexion with  the  Board.  Very  often  they  are  merely  rented  houses,  towards  the  rent  of 
which  the  Commissioners  make  no  grant  (Rules  II.  § iii.  2),  and  the  rent  is  often  paid  by 
the  teacher.  Outof3754  non-vested  school-houses  on  31st  December  (18G7),  1797  were 
claimed  as  private  property  as  distinguished  from  parochial  or  congregational  property, 
and  1957  are  returned  under  this  last  description.'1  Again,  of  this  whole  number  (3754) 
only  522  are  inalienable  or  legally  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  exclusively. 
Amongst  the  1757  school-houses  which  are  private  property,  167  belong  to  the  teachers; 
and  in  463  cases  the  teachers  have  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  school-houses. 


Vested  Schools. 

vested  On  the  31st  December,  1867,  the  tenure4  of  1152  vested  school-houses,  containing 

Schools.  1665  schools,8  is  thus  described  and  distributed  : — 67  were  held  by  bond,  616  were  vested 
in  local  trustees,  104  were  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  in  their  corporate  capacity, 
365  are  vested  in  the  Board. 

The  rules  of  the  Commissioners  for  building  and  maintaining  vested  schools  are  given 
in  Rules  and  Regulations,  Part  II.  § ii. 

Conditions af  “ 1.  Before  any  grant  is  made  towards  building  a school-house,  the  Commissioners  are  to  be  satisfied  that  a 
tate  ai  . necessity  exists  for  such  a school,  that  an  eligible  site  has  been  procured,  that  a satisfactory  lease  of  the  site 
will  be  executed  either  to  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  National  education,  or  to  the  Commissioners  in  their 
corporate  capacity ; and  that  the  applicants  are  prepared  to  raise,  by  local  contribution,  at  least  one-third  of 
the  whole  sum  which  the  Commissioners  deem  necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  house,  providing  furniture,  &c. 

“ 2.  If  the  proposed  site  for  a school  be  in  a rural  district,  and  be  within  three  statute  miles  of  a school-house 
erected  with  aid  from  the  State,  no  grant  will  be  made,  except  under  special  circumstances. 


1 See  Appendix.  2 Forms  XII.  and  XIII,  Lease,  in  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

3 National  Board  Returns,  sec.  VII.,  par.  10,  p.  225.  4 Ibid.,  sec.  VII.,  par-.  2,  p.  213. 

5 In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  1867,  we  find  tire  following  passage  (page 
10) : — “ At  the  termination  of  the  year  1867,  we  had  on  our  list  vested  either  in  Trustees  or  in  our  Board,  or 
secured  by  bond,  1,218  school-houses,  containing  1,864  rooms.” 

The  numbers  (1,152)  of  vested  school-houses  and  (1,665)  of  schools  given  in  the  text  are  the  numbers 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  Reform,  section  YII.,  par-.  2,  p.  213.  But  in  the  same  Returns, 
same  section  VII.,  par.  1,  the  number  of  vested  schools  for  1867,  is  stated  to  have  been  1,864,  as  in  the  passage 
just  quoted  from  the  Report  for  that  year.  The  following  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  is  given  by  the 
secretaries : — 

“ * * * In  the  Returns  furnished  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  under  sec.  VII.,  par.  1,  and  previously  published  in  the  National 

Education  Report  for  1SR7,  the  number  of  vested  school-houses,  and  school-rooms,  includes  the  number  of  school-houses  (with  their  separate 
school-rooms)  in  course  of  building,  or  intended  to  be  built,  by  local  applicants.  It  also  includes  the  school-houses,  and  schools  on  the  suspended 
list. 

“ Under  par.  2 of  sec.  VII.,  the  number  of  vested  school-houses  and  school-rooms  returned  is  the  number  actually  on  the  operation  schools  list 
— the  schools  on  the  Building  and  Suspended  lists  being  excluded.  * * * 

“ HSS } 

An  analysis  of  tbe  larger  number  of  school-rooms  (1,864),  stated  in  the  Report  for  1867,  is  given  by  Mr. 
Iiavanagh  (10824). 
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“ IQ  a ronil  district  the  site  should  contain  one  rood.  In  a town  district  the  site  for  a single  school  should  Senooi.- 
be  100  feet  m front,  and  80  feet  from  front  to  rear ; and  for  a double  school,  100  feet  square.  It  should  be  in  houses,  &c. 

a healthy  situation,  on  a public  road  or  street,  and  have  a dry  level  surface,  with  a good  foundation  at  a mode-  

rate  depth,  and  be  convenient  to  pure  water. 

“ 4.  Although  the  Commissioners  do  not  refuse  aid  towards  the  erection  of  school-houses  on  ground  con- 
nected with  places  of  worship,  yet  they  much  prefer  having  them  erected  on  ground  which  is  not  so  connected 
where  it  can  be  obtained  ; they  therefore  require  that,  before  church,  chapel,  or  meeting-house  ground  be 
selected  as  the  site  of  a school-house,  strict  inquiry  be  made  whether  another  convenient  site  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  result  shall  be  stated  to  them. 

“ 5.  The  school  premises  must  bo  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or  in  trustees,  at  a nominal  rent,  and  for 
such  term  as,  under  the  circumstances,  the  Commissioners  may  deem  necessary. 

“ 6-  z01®  lease  must  bc  prepared  in  the  office ; the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education. 

“ 7.  The  Commissioners  will  cause  to  be  kept  in  repair  the  school-house  and  furniture,  where  the  premises 
are  vested  in  them  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

“ 8.  When  the  school  premises  have  been  vested  in  trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  National  education,  it 
devolves  on  the  trustees  to  keep  the  house,  furniture,  tfcc.,  in  repair. 

“ When  grants  are  voted  towards  the  building,  &c.,  of  a school-house,  the  conveyance  must  be  duly  executed 
before  the  works  are  commenced. 

“ 10.  No  grant  can  be  approved  until  tho  District  Inspector  shall  have  reported  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ; until  the  Board  of  Works  shall  have  reported  on  the  eligibility  of  the  proposed  site  j and  the  Law 
Adviser  of  the  Commissioners  shall  have  given  his  opinion,  from  the  information  laid  before  him  that  a satis- 
factory lease  can  be  executed. 

“11.  The  Commissioners  determine,  from  the  information  afforded  them,  what  amount  of  school  accommo- 
dation should  be  provided  in  the  proposed  building. 

" The  following  is  the  scale  of  grants  for  the  erection  of  school-houses,  whether  vested  in  trustees  or  in  the 
Commissioner. 


Class  of 
School. 

No.  of 

[ Children  Co  l>c 
| accommodated. 

| Total  Estimated  Cost, 
including  School  Furni- 
ture and  Out-offices. 

a'“t 

Description  of  School. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

60 

207 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

Single  School-room. 

75 

225 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

3 

100 

255 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

4 

120 

30G 

0 

0 

204 

0 

0 

150 

410 

5 

0 

277 

10 

0 

Two  rooms  on  ground. 

5a 

150 

360 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

Ditto — one  over  the  other. 

200 

487 

10 

0 

325 

0 

0 

Two  rooms  on  ground. 

6a 

200 

435 

0 

0 

290 

0 

0 

Ditto — one  over  the  other. 

“ Note. — In  many  poor  localities,  where  buildings  of  a less  expensive  nature  than  those  erected  according  to 
the  above  scale  of  grants  may  answer  the  necessary  purposes,  the  Commissioners  will  be  prepared  to  grant  two- 
thirds  of  the  expense  of  erection,  provided — 

“ (a).  That  the  general  conditions  already  specified  with  regard  to  building  grants  be  complied  with. 

“ (b)-  That  the  erection  of  such  exceptional  class  of  building  shall  not  cost  more  than  .£100. 

“ (c).  That  os  regards  the  character  and  size  of  the  building,  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
from  time  to  time,  shall  be  complied  with. 

“ 12.  The  cost  of  the  house,  &c.,  is  determined  by  the  number  of  children  which  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate. 

“13.  The  Board  of  Works  will  furnish  instructions  as  to  the  plan  and  specification,  to  which  the  parties 
receiving  aid  are  bound  strictly  to  adhere. 

“ 14.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  for  the  ornamenting  of  school-houses,  but  merely  for  such 
expenditure  as  may  be  necessary  for  having  the  children  accommodated  in  plain,  substantial  buildings.  If  build- 
ings of  another  description  be  preferred,  the  whole  of  the  extra  expense  must  be  provided  by  the  applicants. 

“ 15.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erecting  residences  for  the  teachers. 

16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  sanction  grants  to  purchase,  alter,  or  furnish  houses,  for  the  puipose  of 
being  converted  into  school-houses.” 

The  actual  condition  of  these  vested  school-houses  is  returned  by  the  Commissioners  Condition  of 
as  follows1 Of  971  school-houses  vested  in  local  trustees,  the  site  is  said  to  be  good  in  ]Jl,iI,,inss- 
906  cases,  fair  in  15,  and  bad  in  60  ; of  586  school-houses  vested  in  the  Board,  561  had 
a good  site,  6 only  a fair  site,  and  the  sites  of  1 9 were  bad.  The  repairs  are  stated 
under  various  heads.  The  drainage  in  41  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  is  bad. 

It  is  good  in  371  cases,  and  only  fair  in  165.  Of  schools  locally  vested,  the  drainage 
is  bad  in  108  cases,  good  in  476,  and  only  fair  in  355.  The  fabrics  are  reported  gene- 
rally in  these  schools  as  in  tolerable  repair.  Of  the  schools  vested  in  the  Board,  only 
2,  and  of  the  schools  locally  vested,  only  40  are  said  to  be  in  bad  repair. 

The  state  of  repair  of  vested  schools  is,  therefore,  tolerably  satisfactory,  as  far  as 
those  at  present  in  use  are  concerned ; but  some  even  of  vested  schools  have  been  ruined 
and  alienated.2  Keenan  (1008-1011). 

“ 1008..  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson — With  regard  to  the  vested  schools — of  those  vested  in  trustees — is  their  condition  Evidence, 
generally  in  a satisfactory  state? — Mr.  Keenan. — Well,  as  to  the  schools  recently  vested  in  trustees,  their 
condition  is  in  a satisfactory  state.  But,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  there  was  a class  of  schools 
erected  which  got  into  bad  repair,  and  which  we  have  never  succeeded  in  inducing  the  trustees  to  put  into 
proper  repair. 

1 National  Board  Returns,  sec.  VII.,  par.  7,  pp.  217-221.  * Ibid.  par.  4,  page  215. 
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“1009.  Have  they  ceased  to  be  used  as  National  schools'!— Instances  have  occurred  where  we  lost  the 
property  in  such  schools.  I have  mentioned  that  there  are  sixty-seven  vested  schools  suspended,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  are  suspended  for  want  of  repair. 

“1010.  Have  any  of  these  which  have  so  ceased  to  be  used  as  National  schools  been  turned  to  other 
purposes  1—1  have  heard  of  the  case  of  a landlord  converting  a National  school  that  lapsed  in  that  way  into  a 

^ “ 1011.  Did  the  Commissioners  find  it  their  duty  to  take  steps  in  that  matter! — They  took  advice  from 
their  Law  Adviser,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  abuse.” 

See  also  Sheridan  (5515-6).  According  to  the  Returns,1  there  are  79  vested  schools 
known  to  be  out  of  lease,  7 from  which  the  trustees  have  been  ejected,  9 of  which  adverse 
possession  is  held,  and  5 dilapidated  or  in  ruins. 

As  to  the  mode  of  executing  repairs  there  is  considerable  complaint. — Maedonnell 
(11326-11329).  (11159-11162),  11168. 

“1132G.  Mr.  Waldron. — Have  you  had  much  trouble  about  the  repairs  of  school-houses  vested  in  trustees 
— Mr.  Maedonnell. — A good  deal. 

“11327.  Schools  vested  in  trustees! — In  general,  I believe  the  schools  vested  in  trustees  are  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable,  both  in  point  of  policy  and  justice,  that  we  should  do  the  repairs, 
provided  that  during  the  time  the  repairs  were  needed,  we  found  the  school  carried  on  strictly  in  conformity 
with  our  rales. 

“11328.  Have  you  ever  had  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings  to  have  repairs  executed! — We  have  often 
threatened.  The  only  persons  we  are  able  to  compel  to  do  the  repairs  are  the  trustees  themselves.  These 
trustees  are,  generally  speaking,  persons  who  have  kindly  undertaken  the  trust  without  having  any  direct 
interest  in  the  school.  It  is  the  clergyman,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  who  generally  acts  as 
manager  of  the  school.  The  trustees  are,  generally  speaking,  gentlemen  who  allow  their  names  to  be  used, 
and  would  consider  it  very  hard  if  compelled  to  pay  £20  or  £30  for  repairing  the  school.  But  in  general,  if 
the  school  is  not  kept  in  good  repair,  we  find  that,  by  withholding  the  salary,  we  get  the  repairs  done. 

“ 11329.  In  no  case  have  you  been  obliged  to  resort  to  proceedings! — I don’t  think  we  have  in  any  case 
applied  to  the  courts. 

“11159.  Rev.  Mr.  Covrn. — Complaints  have  been  made  here  before  the  Commission  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  repairs  of  schools  executed  by  the  Board  of  Works.  That  has  been  frequently  before  us.  Do  you 
know  of  any  way  by  which  that  difficulty  could  be  removed  1 — Mr.  Maedonnell. — It  would  be  a very  easy 
thing  to  have  it  remedied.  I am  quite  sure  if  his  lordship  (the  Chairman)  would  make  a representation  to  the 
Government  that  upon  inquiry  he  had  found  much  inconvenience  was  experienced  by  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  the  slowness  with  which  repairs  were  executed  for  the  National  schools,  it  would  be  found,  after  inquiry, 
that  the  delays  arose  from  the  insufficient  number  of  hands  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Works;  and  the 
Government  would  at  once  direct  that  the  means  of  that  Board  should  be  largely  increased. 

“11160.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the  delay  in  executing  the  repairs  if  in 
the  future  the  Commissioners  were  to  append  to  their  report  a table  of  all  cases  in  which  applications  for 
repairs  had  been  made  and  remained  unsatisfied  1 — I should  be  very  sorry  to  do  anything  of  that  sort  without 
giving  a full  opportunity  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  set  the  thing  right  as  soon  as  they  could.  I think  it  is  of 
very  great  consequence  that  the  several  Governmental  Boards  should  work  harmoniously  together  ; and  I,  as 
a general  rule,  am  against  making  complaints  upon  a Board  with  which  we  are  connected ; but  I have  no 
doubt,  if  these  delays  continue  to  exist,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  representation  to  the 
Government. 

“11161.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  taking  that  course  provided  a twelve  months’  notice 
was  given  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Works,  so  that  they  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise ! — I see  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  I see  nothing  but  good  that  could  arise. 

“11162.  Lord  Clonhroch. — Is  there  any  great  ad vantage  in  leaving  all  these  works  to  be  done  by  the  Board 
of  Works  1 Would  it  be  possible  for  repairs  and  the  building  of  schools  to  be  done  under  the  Board  of 
Education ! — That  was  the  plan  adopted  at  first,  and  it  worked  on  the  whole  with  tolerable  success ; but  I 
don’t  think  it  would  work  at  all  better  than  at  present.  The  Treasury  were  very  anxious  to  have  the 
business  transferred  from  a Board  of  gentlemen  who  knew  very  little  of  such  matters  to  another  Board,  whose 
whole  business  and  duty  was  connected  •with  those  matters ; and  I think  they  were  right.  Of  course,  in  a 
change  of  that  sort  there  were  inconveniences  in  the  transition  ; but  in  the  long  run  I think  it  was  a wise 
course  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  transfer  the  building  business  from  us  to  the  Board  of  Works  ; and  all 
that  is  necessary  now  is  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  have  a Unger  staff  of  officers  than  they  have  at 
present.  I believe  if  their  staff  could  be  considerably  increased  it  would  meet  the  emergency,  and  their  works 
would  be  satisfactorily  done,  and  done  better  than  we  could  do  them. 

“ 11168.  Mr.  Waldron. — The  complaints  are  not  so  much  that  the  repairs  are  not  done  as  of  the  great  delay 
in  doing  them! — Yes." 

>f  The  complaints  referred  to  in  (11159)  are  these: — Keenan  (1868-1874);  SJieridan 
(4997,  5542,  5543);  Be  Vere  (20460-20467). 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

“ 1868.  Chairman. — As  regards  the  repair  of  schools  by  the  Board  of  Works,  is  there  much  complaint 
of  the  mode  in  which  they  execute  the  repairs,  or  of  delay  in  effecting  them! — Mr.  Keenan. — The  clue 
cause  of  complaint  is  from  fie  delay,  and  that  complaint,  indeed,  I may  say  is  generally  confined  to  one  qua™ 
of  Ireland — the  south-western  counties.  In  the  north  and  west,  and  in  the  midland  parts,  the  officers  of® 
Board  of  Works  have  managed  to  carry  on  their  business  so  regularly  and  satisfactorily  that  complaint  has 
been  rarely  made.  In  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  however,  the  complaints  have  been  for  a long  time  frequen 
and  serious.  . 

“ 1869.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  local  difference  1 — I should  not  venture  myself  to  give  the  explana 
that  some  one  connected  with  the  Board  of  Works  might  give  your  lordship.  I know,  however,  tha 
southern  and  western  district,  to  which  I have  referred,  has  been  recently  divided  into  two  parts,  each  having 
a new  Clerk  of  Works.  I suppose  the  one  clerk  was  before  that  overtaxed. 

1 National  Board  Returns,  sec.  YII.,  par.  4,  page  215. 
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“1870.  How  does  the  representation  of  the  repairs  that  are  necessai-y  go  to  the  Board  of  Works  '? The 

Commissioners  of  Works — having  their  Clerk  of  Works  an  Inspector,  as  it  were,  of  buildings become 

informed,  through  their  own  officers,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools.  But  besides  that,  our  Inspectors,  in 
their  ordinary  reports,  draw  the  attention  of  the  National  Board  to  the  condition  of  the  houses.  If  it  appear 
upon  the  face  of  an  Inspector’s  report  that  a house  is  in  a had  state  of  repair,  a representation  is  at  once  made 
by  our  Board  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

“1871.  In  such  a case  does  the  National  Board  keep  any  list  of  the  houses  reported  by  the  Inspectors  as 
requiring  repairs  ? — A copy  of  every  communication  addressed  by  the  National  Board  to  the  Board  of  Works 
on  that  subject,  like  all  communications  from  the  office,  is  preserved.  In  that  way  we  should  be  able  to  inform 
you  of  all  the  occasions  on  which  we  had  to  address  the  Board  of  Works  as  to  tardiness  in  effecting  repairs. 

No  list  has  ever  been  prepared,  but  such  a list  could  be  easily  furnished. 

“ 1872.  Do  the  Board  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Works  periodically  a list  of  places  still  incom- 
plete that  have  been  previously  reported  for  repairs  ? — Annually  a statement  is  made  by  the  Board  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  in  the  form,  as  it  were,  of  an  estimate  of  the  wants  of  each  district — of  the  repairs,  and  of  the 
additional  buildings ; and  that  is  the  only  form  in  which  a general  list  is  sent  up  by  the  Board  to  the  Board  of 
Works.  Such  a return  is  called  for  annually  by  the  Board  of  Works  to  enable  them  in  turn  to  prepare  then- 
estimate  for  Parliament. 

“ 1873.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  National  Board  to  send  returns  to  the  Board  of  Works  at  fixed  periods  calling 
attention  to  cases  of  repairs  that  have  not  been  executed  ? — No,  it  is  not.  The  attention  of  the  Board  of 
Works  is  drawn  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  only  as  occasions  present  themselves,  upon  the 
reports  of  the  Inspectors. 

“ 1874.  If  a manager  found  that  his  school-house  needed  repair,  would  he  point  this  out  to  the  Inspector,  or 
communicate  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  apply  to  the  Board  of  Works  ? — He  might  adopt  any  one  of  the 
three  courses,  but  the  most  likely  course  he  would  adopt  is  to  communicate  with  oiu-  Inspector  who  is  always 
nearest  at  hand.” 

Mr.  Sheridan: — 

“ 4997.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  the  Board  of  Works  diligent  in  executing  repairs? — Mr.  Sheridan. — Indeed 
they  are  not ; quite  the  reverse. 

“ 5542.  Chairman. — Have  many  instances  come  to  your  knowledge  of  undue  delay  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  effecting  repairs  ? — Yes,  a very  considerable  number,  and  very  great  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the  local 
managers  in  consequence.  I have  known  schools  to  be  waiting  two  years  after  the  grant  was  made  by  our 
Commissioners,  and  before  the  works  were  commenced. 

“ 5543.  Do  you  think  in  those  cases  of  which  you  speak,  proper  and  formal  notice  had  been  given  to  the  Board 
of  Works? — Oh,  I am  certain  of  that ; but  if  I may  be  allowed  to  use  a homely  phrase,  I think  the  Board  of 
Works  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  I should  very  much  prefer  our  former  system,  that  of  building  our  own 
schools  and  looking  after  the  repairs  ourselves." 

Mr.  Stephen  de  Vere  : — 

“ 204GO.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  much  experience  as  to  undue  delay  either  in  instances  of  building 
new  or  enlarging  existing  vested  schools  ? — Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere. — Yes,  I have  hiul  some ; I have  heard, 
too,  very  great  complaints  on  the  subject.  There  are  great  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
even  when  they  agree  to  enlarge  or  build  a school — great  delays,  but  I do  not  believe  they  are  so  much 
attributable  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  they  are  caused  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

“20561.  Do  these  delays  often  arise  from  a delay  in  supplying  the  Board  of  Works  with  a complete  title 
of  conveyance  ? — I think  not,  because  in  the  cases  that  have  come  more  clearly  within  my  own  observation  no 
question  of  title  was  concerned ; it  was  merely  the  case  of  an  additional  school-room. 

“ 20562.  What  is  the  name  of  the  school  to  which  you  refer? — Kilcoman,  county  of  Limerick. 

“ 20563.  When  was  the  application  for  the  enlargement  made  ? — I think  the  first  application  was  made 
between  two  or  three  years  ago.  Perhaps  three  years  ago. 

“ 20564.  Is  it  still  outstanding? — It  is  still  outstanding. 

“ 20565.  Is  there  any  question  of  obtaining  additional  land  for  this  ? — Not  at  all ; there  is  plenty  of  land. 

“ 20566.  Have  the  plans  for  the  addition  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  ? — I do  not  think  they 
have  ever  been  finally  approved,  but  no  difficulty  lias  arisen  about  it.  The  persons  applying  for  the  increase 
were  ready  to  adopt  any  plans  the  Board  would  order. 

“20567.  Have  the  plans  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Works? — I cannot  state  where  the  delay  has 
arisen,  but  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  has  arisen  with  the  Board  of  Works.  I am  myself  aware  that  in  cases 
of  the  repairs  of  vested  schools  very  considerable  delays  occur,  and  that  these  delays  involve  great  waste.  A 
few  slates  may  be  wanted,  or  a few  windows  may  be  wanted,  and  the  non-repair  of  these  things  increase  the 
expense,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  delays." 

Mr.  Stack,  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Works,  is  under  examination  (14096,  Causes  of 
14097)  K™, 

“ 14096.  Chairman. — In  a letter  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  Commissioners  by  Bishop  Moriarty, 
he  says — ‘ I have  known  cases  where  the  Board  of  Education  consented  to  give  a grant  where  there  was  no  difficulty 
or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  and  yet  a long  time  intervened  from  the  first  application  to  the  supplying 
of  the  architect’s  plans.  This  is  a cause  of  discouragement  to  the  promoters,  and  of  disappointment  to  the  people.’ 

Can  you  explain  to  the  Commission  from  what  causes  such  delays  might  arise  ? — Mr.  Stack. — In  some 
cases,  my  lord,  the  Board  of  Education  communicate  that  the  grant  has  been  made  for  a school  to  the  local 
manager,  before  communicating  it  to  us,  and  frequently  managers  write  to  us  that  a grant  has  been  made  for 
building  a school  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  ask  why  we  do  not  send  the  plans,  which  is  the  first  we  have 
heard  of  it,  and  we  then  write  to  the  Board  of  Education.  It  occurs  that  sometimes  they  inform  the  manager 
that  the  grant  is  made  some  time  before  they  notify  to  us,  and  delay  arises.  And  the  clergyman  or 
manager  very  often  takes  for  granted  that  when  the  grant  is  made  we  should  send  him  the  plans,  and 
he  writes  to  us  for  them ; but  we  cannot  stir  till  we  get  a notification  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education ; and  I had  an  instance  of  that  some  days  ago  in  Dr.  Moriarty’s  own  district ; for  Dean  Mawe 
called  on  me  and  told  me  that  he  had  got  a grant,  for  a school  in  Kerry  from  the  Board  of  National 
Education,  and  requested  us  to  give  him  the  plans  to  go  on,  and  I told  him  that  we  had  got  no  notification, 
and  we  could  not  do  anything  until  we  had  ; hut  to  prevent  loss  of  time  I got  the  plan  put  in  hands,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  send  it  immediately  on  receiving  a notification  of  the  grant. 

I.  * 2 S 2 
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“14097.  In  that  case  the  delay  would  arise  from  a defective  communication  between  yourselves  and  the 
National  Board  of  Education1?— No,  my  lord ; but  in  many  cases,  from  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  delays 
in  certain  preliminaries,  such  as  the  signature  of  leases,  &c. ; but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  there  has 
been  considerable  delay  too  on  the  part  of  our  officer  in  the  south  from  the  cause  X have  told  you 
already,  that  that  officer  had  too  much  to  do,  and  we  have  recently  got  the  Treasury  to  divide  the  district 
and  to  give  us  two  officer's  for  it ; and  there  were  great  and  just  complaints,  of  tho  delay  that  occurred  in 
this  part  of  the  country/’ 


The  method  of  carrying  out  necessary  repairs  of  a trifling  kind  is  most  burdensome 
(14101-14127).  The  building  of  vested  schools  is  not  now  an  important  part  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Board,  for  patrons  of  schools  dislike  the  plan  of  vesting  them  in  the  Board, 
though  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  vesting  in  trustees.  Sheridan  (5504)  (5519) 
(5529).  There  were,  however,  “ sixty -two  schools  in  progress  of  building.”  (Oct.  21, 
1868)  Mr.  Stack  (14065). 

The  particulars  are  given  (14066,  140G7  ; 14082-14084)  : — 

« 14066.  Chairman. — What  is  the  date  at  which  the  first  of  those  applications  was  put  before  your 

Board1! Mr.  Stack — Well,  the  grants  for  some  of  these  schools  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in 

the  year  1865.  There  are  very  few  of  them ; 3 schools  that  were  granted  in  1865  are  unfinished  yet ; 4 schools 
that  were  granted  in  1866  ; 19  schools  granted  in  1867  ; and  36  schools  which  were  granted  in  1868;  all  these 
are  in  progress,  but  not  yet  finished.  But  my  lord,  I must  explain  that  these  are  not  being  built  by  us ; we 
simply  notify  to  the  local  manager  that  the  Board  of  Education  have  made  a grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
cost,  and  we  send  him  the  plans,  specifications,  and  conditions,  and  we  inform  him  that  when  he  shall  have 
built  the  school,  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications,  we  will  then  pay  him  the  amount  of  the  grant  ; 
and  frequently  there  is  considerable  delay,  because  the  local  managers  are  not  able  to  collect  quickly  the 
contribution  of  one-third  which  they  are  to  pay,  and  therefore  the  building  is  sometimes  delayed. 

“ 14067.  And  in  the  case  of  a new  school,  is  the  contractor  under  the  managers,  and  only  indirectly  under 
your  Board  ? — He  is  entirely  under  the  managers,  my  lord ; but  we  have  a certain  chock  on  him,  because  our 
officer  goes  round  and  if  he  sees  a deviation  from  the  plan  or  specification  he  reports  it  to  us,  and  we  instantly 
notify  to  the  manager,  that  if  that  work  is  not  remedied  we  shall  not  pay  the  grant,  and  then  the  manager 
coerces  the  contractor.” 

Evidence.  “14082.  I think  you  stated  that  there  are  three  cases  dating  from  1865  which  are  unfinished!  — Yes, 

my  lord. 

“ 14083.  Will  you  state  what  those  cases  are,  and  the  position  in  which  the  schools  now  stand  1 — There 
is  one  school  at  Ardcollum,  in  Roscommon,  one  at  Monagea,  county  Limerick,  and  one  at  Ballinadee,  in 
Cork.  We  write  to  the  managers  of  those  schools  from  time  to  time,  when  wo  perceive  that  a long  time 
has  elapsed  without  their  notifying  to  us  that  the  work  is  going  ou,  and  we  generally  get  an  answer 
saying,  that  they  have  been  unable  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  contribution,  or  that  times  are  bad,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

“ 14084.  Are  there  any  of  the  schools  in  your  list  of  unfinished,  in  which  tho  work  is  being  constructed 
by  your  Board?  — There  are  three  cases — namely,  Glanislaud,  county  Mayo,  Caroweu,  county  Donegal, 
and  Lettergesh,  county  Galway.  There  has  been  no  delay  in  these  cases,  and  the  works  are  nearly  com- 
pleted in  the  two  first  cases,  and  progressing  satisfactorily  in  the  other.” 

Operations  of  The  operations  of  the  Board  of  W orks  in  this  matter  are  not  brought  under  prominent 
Works.0*  notice  of  the  public. 

Evident.  Mr.  Kavanagh : — 

“ 10862.  Mr.  Sullivan. — What  has  been  the  total  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  the  National 
Board  1 — Mr.  Kavanagh. — Six  millions. 

“ 10863.  How  much  of  it  has  been  paid  to  the  Board  of  Works  ? — .£216,587. 

“10864.  How  much  of  that  has  been  spent  on  the  building  and  fitting-up  of  ordinary  schools! — I have  a 
return  before  me  abstracted  from  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  each  of  the  last  eleven  years,  which 
I have  taken  some  trouble  to  make  very  correct,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Commission  I will  give  it  in. 

“ 10865.  What  does  that  return  include  ? — All  works,  repairs,  and  building  in  the  whole  institution  were 
taken  by  direction  of  the  Government  in  the  year  1857,  from  the  department  of  Education.  The  Board  of 
Education  were  told  to  confine  themselves  to  literary  matters,  while  the  Board  of  Works  was  directed  to  take 
charge  of  the  fabrics,  and  that  all  estimates  going  before  Parliament  for  future  buildings  and  repairs  should  be 
forwarded  through  the  department  of  Public  Works.  Since  that  time  the  public  generally  are  not  aware,  as  it 
is  completely  hidden  from  them,  of  the  expenditure  under  this  head.  I have  got  the  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  have  made  out,  year  by  year,  the  details  under  the  several  categories. 

“ 10866.  If  you  give  an  abstract  of  it  now,  and  afterwards  put  in  the  whole  of  the  paper,  would  not  that  be 
the  better  way  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  I will  take  one  or  two  of  the  headings.  First,  there  are  the  ordinary 
literary  schools.  Siuce  the  Board  of  Works  got  charge  of  the  building  department  in  1857  there  has  been 
expended  under  that  head  in  building,  enclosing,  and  improving £.29,019  6s.  lid. ; in  repairs,  .£18,585  2s.  2d.; 
total,  on  the  common  vested  schools  of  the  kingdom,  £47,604  9s.  Id.  Under  the  head  of  repairs  and  works 
in  the  metropolitan  establishment,  there  has  been  expended  £40,842  13s.  lid. ; building  model  schools, 
£72,017  16s.  9d. ; additions  and  alterations  to  model  schools,  £20,690  15s.  5 d.  ; repairs  of  model  schools, 
£12,272  13s.  3d. ; agricultural  model  schools,  £22,155  12s.  7d. ; total  expenditure  under  model  schools  of  all 
classes,  £167,982  11s.  lid.;  total  in  both  categories,  the -model  schools  category,  or  those  belonging  to  the 
National  Board  themselves,  and  the  ordinary  vested  schools,  £216,587  Is.” 

Account  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  the  last  four  years, 
ending  March  31,  1868  ; 

1865.  1806.  1867. 

On  ordinary  literary  schools,  . . . £5,492  £5,150  £3,998 

On  model  schools,  central,  district,  and  agricultural,  . 13,444  8,192  11,886 

£18,936  £13,342  £15,884 


1868. 

£4,853 

8,913 

£13,776 
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There  seems  to  be  a defective  arrangement  in  the  co-operation  of  the  two  Boards,  both  as  «.- 

to  settling  plans— Stack  (14154)  ; Uioen  (27582-27585),  (27590-27599),  (27550-54)—  ums^“ 
and  in  actual  execution  of  designs  (27510  et  seq.)  A series  of  improved  plans,  which  Summary  oi 
are  much  needed,  have  been  for  some  time  in  abeyance  between  the  two  offices  : — present  ° 

« 27550.  Chairman. — Have  the  new  plans  which  you  prepared  for  ordinary  schools,  and  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  been  decided  upon  as  yet  by  that  Board  ? — Mr.  Owen. — I think  not.  I was  inquiring 
about  them  some  months  ago,  and  I was  told  they  had  been  referred  back  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  get  an 
estimate  made. 

« 27551.  Did  you  hear  this  casually,  or  were  you  informed  in  the  office  that  this  back  reference  had  been 

ma(je? I don’t  know  how  it  was  I got  the  subject  renewed,  and  I then  made  inquiries  myself  as  to  where  the 

plans  were.  I have  not  been  able  to  find  them. 

“ 27552.  In  point  of  fact,  have  they  been  sent  back  to  your  office? — I am  afraid  they  musthave  been  sent  back, 
for  they  charge  me  with  them,  and  yet  I cannot  find  them.  They  are  only  tracings,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  them  to 
»et  folded  inside  some  other  document. 

° “27553.  Then  is  the  whole  question  dormant  ? — Up  to  the  present  it  is,  but  practically  it  does  not  press 
much,  because  building  has  got  so  much  more  expensive  that  we  are  obliged  in  almost  every  case  to  send  out 
special  plans  from  which  those  have  been  prepared. 

« 27554.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  those  plans  have  been  returned  to  your  office  and  there  lost,  why  were 
not  fresh  plans  forwarded  at  once  to  the  National  Board  of  Education  ? — My  belief  that  they  are  lost  only  arose 
this  very  morning,  for  it  so  chanced  that  we  were  talking  about — not  with  reference  to  this  commission  at  all, 
but  talking  with  reference  to  a school  that  was  being  built — and  I asked  the  question  if  these  plans  had  ever 
been  found.  I fully  intend  to  get  a new  set  made." 


The  plans  are  disliked  by  managers,  and  are  too  expensive,  Sheridan  (5261)  ; 
prompt  repair  of  buildings  is  not  secured,  Owen  (27642-8) ; O’Callaghan  (19946-50) ; 
the  responsibility  for  the  cost  seems  to  be  doubtful,  Owen  (27631-2).  No  estimate 
is  ever  made  (27497).  The  existing  estimate  is  for  a kind  of  school  which  is  never 
built,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  cost  of  labour  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
(27498  et  seq.),  (27866-74),  and  the  witness  thinks  consultation  between  different 
authorities  would  cause  even  greater  delay  than  at  present  (27519).  If  the  works  are 
executed  for  less  than  the  estimate,  the  Government  does  not  get  its  share  of  the 
amount  saved,  Owen  (274S9-90) ; Stack  (14071).  There  is  no  audit  of  patron’s  expen- 
diture in  building  a vested  school,  to  see  that  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  (27492-27494)  ; 
school  repairs  are  not  hurried,  because  it  is  said  to  be  convenient  to  managers  to  have 
them  delayed  (27485).  When  repairs  are  executed  no  information  is  given  to  the 
National  Board,  Stack  (14062). 

These  are  grave  defects.  Weai’eof  opinion — _ rixommbnua- 

That  in  the  Board  of  Works  more  communication  is  wanted  between  the  Chief 
Clerk’s  Department  and  the  Architect’s  Department. 

That  a quarterly  or  half-yearly  meeting  between  the  Resident  Commissioner 
and  the  Head  of  the  Board  of  Works  would  facilitate  progress  and  pre- 
vent needless  delay. 

The  officer  from  the  National  Board  would  bring  with  him  the  list  of  unfinished 
works  and  complaints — the  officer  of  the  Board  of  \Vorks  would  report  the  progress 
made  or  account  for  delay,  and  the  cases  to  be  attended  to  at  once  would  be  settled. 

A Table  of  building  applications  pending  with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  of  vested 
schools  in  progress  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for 
1868,  pp.  2-5. 

Non-  Vested  Schools.  nos-vkstm. 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  relating  to  non-vested  schools  are  these  : — 


Towards  Support  of  Schools  previously  established  ( Non-Vested ). 

“ 1.  The  aid  granted  to  Schools  previously  established  is  limited  to  Salary  and  Books,  and  the  benefits  of 
Inspection  and  Training. 

« 2.  The  Commissioners  do  not  contribute  towards  Repairs,  Fittings,  or  Furniture;  or  to  the  Rent  of  the 
School-house. 

“ 3.  Before  aid  can  be  granted,  the  Commissioners  must  be  satisfied  that  the  case  is  deserving  of  assistance  ; 
that  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  the  School  will  be  efficiently  and  permanently  supported ; that  some  local 
provision  will  be  made  in  aid  of  the  Teacher’s  Salary,  in  addition  to  the  School-fees  ; that  the  School-house  is 
in  good  repair,  and  provided  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  Furniture ; that  a competent  Teacher  has 
been  appointed  ; and  that  the  School  is  in  operation. 

“ 4.  Before  the  Commissioners  consider  any  application  for  aid,  they  require,  from  the  Inspector  of  the  Dis- 
trict, a Report  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

“ 5.  To  entitle  a School  to  a continuance  of  aid,  the  House  and  Furniture  must  be  kept  in  sufficient  repair 
by  means  of  local  contributions  ; the  School  conducted  in  all  respects  in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Commissioners ; and  it  must  appear  from  the  Records  of  the  School  that  there 
is  a sufficient  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

“ 6.  In  Mixed  Schools,  i.  e.,  Schools  in  which  male  and  female  children  are  taught  in  the  same  room,  the 
Teacher  may  be  either  male  or  female,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  School  may  require ; but  when  a Mixed 
School  has  been  received  into  connexion,  by  the  Commissioners,  under  a male  or  a female  Teacher,  the  Com- 
missioners will  not  sanction  the  appointment  of  a Teacher  of  a different  sex,  unless  previous  application  be 
made  to  them  to  sanction  such  change. 
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“ 7:  When  a school  has  been  taken  into  connexion,  as  a School  for  Males  or  for  Females  solely,  the  Commis- 
&c.  sioners  will  not  sanction  the  change  from  a male  to  a female  school,  or  vice  versa,  without  their  permission 
having  been  previously  obtained.” 

With  respect  to  these  schools,  the  Returns1  give  the  following  particulars  : — Of  4789 
schools  455  are  returned  as  having  bad  sites  ; of  4541  schools  513  are  in  a bad  state  of 
drainage;  of  4759  schools  2118  have  no  out-offices  at  all;  of  3796  schools,  613  have 
bad  roofs  ; of  4527  schools  273  are  returned  as  having  the  general  fabric  in  bad  repair ; 
1855  schools  have  playgrounds,  140  of  which  are  bad. 

In  Dublin  generally  the  school-houses  ai-e  bad,  and  often  crowded. 

Mr.  O'Carroll  (4011) 

“4011.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  much  difference  in  your  present  district  in  the  town  schools  and  the 
country  schools? — Mr.  O’CarroU. — Well,  I think  ns  to  the  town  schools  here  hi  Dublin  the  houses  arc  very  bad, 
a great  many  of  them,  and  all  crowded,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  discipline  or  order  in  them." 

There  is  a difficulty  in  getting  sites  for  building  necessary  schools.  Where  such 
difficulty  exists  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  more  difficult  to  get  a site  for  a non-vested 
school  than  for  a vested  school,  for  the  latter  has  the  character  of  a public  building ; in 
the  former  case  the  site  would  be  surrendered  to  a private,  and  often  an  obnoxious, 
person,  though  for  a public  purpose.  Mr.  Kelly  (3070-3073)  : — 

“ 307 0.  Chairman. — Are  you  cognizant  from  the  correspondence  in  the  office  if  there  are  many  instances 
hi  which  a difficulty  has  arisen  in  getting  proper  sites  for  schools? — Mr.  Kelly. — I am;  in  very  many  cases 
there  has  been  great  difficulty. 

“ 3071.  Do  many  cases  arise  in  which  landowners  who  are  willing  to  give  sites  for  schools  are  not  able  to  do 
so  from  having  only  a limited  interest  in  their  property  ? — There  are  such  cases. 

“ 3072.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  increased  facilities  should  be  given  to  landowners  to  enable 
them  to  give  sites  for  schools  ? — Certainly.  The  Commissioners  have  in  many  instances  been  obliged  to  accept 
sites  which  might  be  considered  unsuitable  for  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  to  give  leases,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  certain  persons  who  have  the  power  to  give  leases,  are  unwilling  to  do  so.  For  instance,  the 
Commissioners  were  obliged  to  take  sites  in  connexion  with  houses  of  worship. 

“ 3073.  Have  the  Board  ever  considered  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to  get  an  Act  like  the  School  Sites 
(England)  Bill  ? — I dare  say  the  matter  has  been  talked  of.  I don’t  know  that  it  ever  came  formally  before 
the  Commissioners.  ” 

Mr.  Sheridan : — 

“ 5317.  Mi-.  Cease. — Have  you  met  many  instances  where  a difficulty  was  found  in  procuring  a site  for  a 
National  school  in  cases  where  a gentleman  wished  to  become  manager  and  showed  a probability  of  a sufficient 
attendance  for  a school  ? — Mr.  Sheridan. — A great  many. 

“ 5318.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  if  proprietors  were  bound  to  provide  a site,  on  proper  payment 
for  the  same,  in  cases  where  a school  is  required?— I do  think  there  should  be  the  same  rule  in  regard  to 
National  school-houses  ns  to  public  roads. 

“5564.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  afford  additional  legislative  facilities  to  land- 
owners  for  giving  sites  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  beneficial.” 

See  also  (5H0),  (5511). 

See  also  Mr.  Keenan  (1407) ; Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (8G49),  (9252-57)  ; Mr.  Stephen 
Be  Vere  (20316-7). 

“ 20316.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  whether  landlords  are  willing  or  otherwise  to  grant  sites  for 
National  schools  ? — Mr.  De  Vere. — Landlords  is  a very  wide  term.  Some  landlords  are,  others  are  not.  In  the 
southern  parts,  generally,  the  landlords  are,  and  in  the  southern  even  Protestant  landlords  have  that  liberal 
spirit  that  would  make  them  unwilling  to  deny  education  to  their  Catholic  neighbours,  but  I am  informed  that 
in  the  north  it  is  not  so.  I am  informed,  though  I have  no  knowledge  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  that  in  the 
north  practical  difficulties  are  frequently  experienced  in  obtaining  a site  for  a National  school. 

“ 20317.  Then,  should  you  say  that  the  cases  of  landlords  refusing  sites  are  exceptional  cases  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  comparison  of  numbers  between  the  one  and  the  other.  Not  having  any  knowledge  of  my  own  on 
the  subject  I cannot  answer  the  question.” 

See  also  Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin  (21929-21933). 

‘>ni-  Mr.  Bodmer  (M.  35) : — 

“ 35.  Having  regard  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  school  sites  which  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  particular 
landowners  on  the  subject  of  National  education  may  interpose,  it  is  the  wish  of  some  persons  interested  in 
education  that  compulsory  powers  for  taking  school  sites  should  be  given  by  the  Legislature.  On  this  point  the 
Yen.  J.  O’Sullivan  (of  Kemnare)  says : — 

“ ‘ I have  now  seven  National  schools  in  a district  where  for  many  years  I had  notone  at  all,  by  reason  of  the  proprietor  s 
hostility.  Sites  for  schools  where  necessary  should  not  be  left  to  the  caprice,  ignorance,  or  bigotry  of  a proprietor.  They 
should  be  compulsory  as  they  are  for  roads,  prisons,  and  other  public  buildings.’  ” 

There  has,  however,  been  no  difficulty  in  procuring  sites  for  schools  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin,  Cardinal  Cullen  (27277) ; nor  in  the  town  of  Omagh,  Dean  Byrne  (21713— 21719). 

The  question  whether  the  ordinary  repairs  of  non-vested  schools  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  public  was  considered. 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

“ 11170.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Government  undertaking  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  repairs  of  the  non-vested  schools  ? — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I have  always  thought  if  the  Government  could 
undertake  to  keep  the  non-vested  schools  under  repair  on  the  condition  that  during  the  year  previous  to  the 
repairs  being  done,  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  attended  to  in  the  school,  it  would  be  an  advantage  and  a per- 
fectly just  thing. 

1 National  Board’s  Returns,  sec.  VII.,  par.  11,  pp.  217-221. 
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“ 11171.  You  would  uot  think  the  public  money  was  badly  spent  in  repairing  buildings  not  belonging  to  the  Siiiooi- 
Goverument? — I should  confine  the  repairs  to  doing  those  simple  repairs  which  ai’ise  from  year  to  year  in  any  nonsis,  &«. 
school.  I should  entirely  dissent  to  any  extensive  repairs  that  would  amount  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools.  That  ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  locality  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools. 

“ 11172.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  would  have  no  objection  to  having  the  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  repaired 
by  the  State  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree,  provided  we  have  proof  that  the  rules  of  the  Board  have  been 
attended  to  in  the  previous  years. 

“ 11173.  In  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  local  trustees  the  objection  that  Mr.  Cowie  refers  to  would  not  arise 

that  they  would  be  alienated  from  the  public  use  1 — No.  There  are  the  three  classes.  There  is  a school 

vested  in  the  Board  which  is  kept  in  repair — there  is  a school  vested  in  local  trustees  for  the  purposes  of 
National  Education,  that  is  not  at  present  repaired  by  us  and  ought  to  be ; and  thirdly,  there  is  the  non- 
vested  schools,  with  regard  to  which  I am  of  opinion  it  would  be  desirable,  if  we  had  the  means,  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  so  far  as  the  yearly  repairs  would  require ; but  I would  not  give  money  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools. 

“11174.  Chairman. — In  the  case  of  non-vested  schools,  would  you  confine  the  assistance  to  keeping  them 
in  tenantable  repair  1 — Yes.” 

Mr.  Owen  says  it  could  be  done  with,  increased  staff. 

“ 27521.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  your  department  to  undertake  the  repair  of 
the  non-vested  schools,  which  now  are  little  short  of  5,000 1 — Mr.  Owen. — I have  no  doubt  of  it ; but  not  with- 
out very  considerable  increase  of  hands.  At  present  there  is  not  an  individual  in  my  depai’tment  that  is  not 
overworked.  Our  clerks  of  works,  three  or  four  of  them,  have  been  invalided  this  winter,  and  in  former  years 
from  the  very  work  they  had  to  go  through. 

“ 27522.  Do  you  think  these  repairs  could  be  conducted  as  economically  by  you  as  by  some  local  autho- 
rity such  as  the  county  surveyor  1 — I should  get  them  done  in  most  cases  very  much  cheaper  than  any  local 
authority  would. 

“ 27523.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  them  done  more  cheaply,  including  the  expense  of  the  additional 
staff  you  would  require,  than  if  they  were  done  under  the  control  of  the  grand  juries  1 — I hardly  have  data 
enough  of  my  own  knowledge  to  be  able  to  answer  the  question ; but  I know  we  get  our  work  done,  and  main- 
tain our  buildings — at  least  we  think  so — at  less  cost  than  the  War  Department. 

“ 27556.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  Board  of  Works  should  be  charged 
with  the  repairs  of  the  non-vested  schools! — Mr.  Owen. — I think  the  Board  of  Works  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  undertaking  the  duty.  It  would  be  one,  though  that  would  require  some  years  for  anyone  who  undertook 
it,  to  get  them  into  good  condition.” 

The  state  of  school  buildings  is  thus  reported  by  our  Assistant  Commissioners  : Assistant  Com- 

Mr.  King  (Dublin  district),  (D.  54-5) : — EqiorlT0 

“ The  vested  schools  arc  very  few  in  comparison  "with  the  non-vested.  The  buildings  of  those  which  I saw 
were,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  the  buildings  of  non-vested  schools,  and  the  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioner’s 
were  in  much  better  repair  than  others.  The  Dublin  schools  are  decidedly  worse  than  the  country  schools,  and 
thoroughly  deserve  the  condemnation  passed  on  the  schools  in  his  district  by  the  Inspector  of  National  schools 
in  South  Dublin.  Apparently  the  only  test  of  a building’s  fitness  for  its  purpose  that  is  required  is  that  its 
area  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  eight  square  feet,  at  least,  for  every  child  in  attendance.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Regulations  that  the  Commissioners  will  withdraw  their  aid  from  schools  which  are  not  kept  in  proper  repair, 
i.e.,  will  take  away  the  teacher’s  salary,  in  order  to  make  local  managers  or  trustees  do  their  duty.  No  instance 
of  such  a measure  being  adopted  had  ever  occurred,  though  several  school-houses  were  so  bad  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  understand  why  the  Commissioners  sanction  their  use.  The  school  Inspector  is  the  only  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  buildings,  except  in  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners, 
and  these  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  orders  all  necessary  repairs 
to  be  executed.  There  were  only  three  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  within  the  district  assigned  to  me. 

I saw  them  all ; they  were  in  good  repair,  having  been  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  within 
the  year. 

“ 55.  The  state  of  most  of  the  non-vested  schools,  or  schools  vested  in  trustees,  was  such  as  to  prove  that 
local  contributions  cannot  be  depended  upon,  either  for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  proper  buildings.” 

Mr.  Coward  (E.)  : — 

“ 401.  The  buildings  in  which  the  National  schools  are  held  fall  into  the  three  classes— -First,  those  vested 
in  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Board ; second,  those  vested  in  trustees ; arid  third,  the  non-vested 
schools ; and  according  as  they  come  under  one  or  other  of  these  headings  may  then-  comparative  excellence 
be  determined,  the  buildings  vested  in  the  Commissioners  being  the  best  as  regards  repair,  &c.,  those  of  the 
second  class  coming  next,  and  the  third  description  of  schools  taking  in  every  respect  the  last  place. 

“ 402.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  first  classes  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  variation 
in  the  condition  of  then-  repair  which  one  would  expect  to  find  between  buildings,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
periodically  overlooked  and  attended  to  at  the  public  cost,  and,  on  the  other,  are  only  seen  to  when  absolute 
necessity  demands  that  something  should  be  done.  The  fabrics  themselves  are  pretty  nearly  equal;  for, 
having  been  both  partly  erected  at  the  public  expense,  the  same  care  was  taken  to  insure  an  equal  degree  of 
excellence  in  both.  But  while  the  public  discharges  its  obligation  to  maintain  good  repair  in  those  buildings 
which  it  keeps  in  its  hands,  the  trustees  seem  to  perform  that  part  of  their  engagements  by  uncertain  and 
spasmodic  efforts,  which,  besides,  are  removed  at  long  intervals  from  each  other.  It  is  a question  of  money 
merely.  No  one  feels  the  outlay  on  the  schools  held  by  the  Commissioners,  but  every  farthing  laid  out  on 
those  held  by  trustees,  comes  out  of  an  individual’s  pocket,  and  is  grudgingly  given. 

“ 403.  I visited  33  buildings  in  which  schools  are  held  under  the  National  Board,  and  of  that  number  2 
only  are  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  only  four  in  trustees,  while  27  are  non-vested.  This  great  prepon- 
derance of  non-vested  schools  may  fairly  be  taken  as  indicating  the  unwillingness  of  the  clergy  to  have  more 
to  do  with  the  Board  than  they  are  obliged,  and  especially  to  give  them  any  such  hold  upon  education  as  the 
possession  of  legal  rights  in  the  school  buildings  would  entail.  But  while  allowing  full  value  to  such  an  expla- 
nation, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  the  buildings  in  question  have  been  used  as  schools  for  many 
years,  indeed  long  before  the  present  feeling  of  estrangement  from  the  governing  body  in  Marlborough-street 
had  become  so  general ; and  it  is  not  unfair,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  either  owing  to  the  desire  to  lose  no 
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“ 417.  Some  of  the  non-vested  school  buildings  are  wholly  unfit  for  their  purposes.  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
them  should  be  condemned  by  the  National  Board,  and  be  continued  on  their  books  only  on  the  condition  of 
the  managers  undertaking  to  build  within  a given  time.  I have  described  above  two  of  these  miserable  places.” 

Of  the  Church  Education  Society’s  school  buildings  he  says  (E.  421)  : — 

“421.  The  greater  number  of  the  school  buildings  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are  if  not 
good,  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  such  censure  as  many  of  the  non-vested  National  schools  merit.  The  schools 
in  the  towns  of  Cork  and  Bandon  were  built  expressly  as  such,  and  are  spacious,  and  in  most  respects  "ood." 
Mr.  Richmond  (F.) : — 

“ 64.  To  put  it  shortly,  the  chief  fault  to  bo  found  with  National  school  buildings  is  this — that  in  towns  they  are 
apt  to  be  extemporised  out  of  existing  hovels  ; in  country  places  they  are  often  mere  barns,  with  desks  in  them. 

“ 65.  Wherever  a building  has  recently  been  erected  for  the  express  purpose  of  a school,  there  is  little  or  no 
fault  to  find.  Many  of  the  newest  schools  in  Belfast  are  all  that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  airiness  and 
comfort;  but  in  many  instances  rooms  havo  been  sanctioned  by  the  National  Board  for  which  aid  should  never 
have  been  allowed.” 


time  in  establishing  schools,  or  to  unwillingness  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  building  grant  from 
the  Board,  buildings  possessing  the  smallest  amount  of  suitability  were  resorted  to,  and  have  been  continued 
ever  since  to  be  used  as  schools. 

“ 408.  Twenty-seven  schools  non-vested  were  visited  by  me.  They  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

1st.  Those  built  expressly  for  school  purposes. 

2nd.  Those  not  so  built,  but  fairly  suitable. 

3rd.  Those  wholly  unfit.” 

Of  the  latter  class : — 


Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  39—41) : — 

“ Out  of  sixty-six  non-vested  schools,  forty-six  were  in  good  repair,  fifteen  others  in  tolerable  repair-,  and  five 
were  in  bad  repair.  To  three  of  these  last  I have  already  alluded  ; the  other  two  were  Ballyagan  female  school 
in  the  Maghera  district,  and  Leighter  in  the  Letterkenny  district 

“ Out  of  ten  (non)-vested  schools  all  were  in  good  repair  except  three,  viz. : — Maghera  (No.  1)  mixed  school 
Greenlough  and  Cloghan— the  two  former  in  the  Maghera  and  the  latter  in  the  Raphoe  district. 

“ This  last  school  appears  to  be  peculiarly  awkwardly  situated.  It  was  vested  many  years  ago  in  local  trustees 
all  of  whom  have  been  long  dead,  -with  the  exception  of  an  oflicer  in  the  army,  who  has  been  a good  deal  in 
India  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  never,  I was  informed,  been  near  the  school  during  that  period. 
The  probability  is  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea  that  he  is  the  sole  surviving  trustee,  or  has  long  since  forgotten 
that  he  is  a trustee  at  all.  The  consequence,  however,  has  been,  that  the  school  having  no  one  to  look  after 
it,  has  been  left  very  much  to  itself,  and  now,  for  the  want  of  a little  outlay,  threatens  shortly  to  be  in  ruins. 
The  slates  have  been  blown  off  the  roof  in  some  places the  rain  comes  through,  and  one  of  the  walls  is  in  a 
damp  and  ruinous  condition.  The  teacher,  whose  whole  salary,  including  school-fees  and  a subscription  of  £4 
a year  from  the  landlord,  comes  to  £29  per  annum,  told  me  that  he  had  expended  since  1851,  when  he  first 
came  to  it,  between  £40  and  £50  upon  the  school.” 


Mr.  Laurie  (H.  89—91) : — 

“The  buildings  are  of  two  descriptions,  the  one  similar  to  labourers’  cottages  (the  wings  being  respectively 
appropriated  to  the  two  departments),  the  other  constructed  with  an  upper  room  (accessible  by  an  outside  stair- 
case), which  is  almost  invariably  devoted  to  the  girls’  department.  Buildings  of  the  former  kind— being  the 
prevailing  style  in  the  more  remote  districts— are,  in  my  opinion  (chiefly  on  account  of  facilities  for  ventilation), 
preferable  to  the  latter,,  provided  only  they  were  more  spacious,  and  constructed  of  better  materials.  Mud 
floors  and  walls,  and  tha  tched  roofs,  are  their  general  characteristics,  though,  here  and  there,  I found  substantial 
wood  floors  that  had  been  generously  provided— not  by  local  magnates,  but  by  Mr.  Veto  Foster,  who  has  gained 
the  heai-ts  of  all  Irish  teachers. 

“ Ferliaps  both  descriptions  of  buildings  are,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  private  property  assigned  at  some 
personal  sacrifice  for  a public  object  can,  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  formerly  portrayed,  be  fairly 
expected  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  question  that,  even  supposing  wood  floors  were  universal,  a larger 
proportion  than  a third  of  the  schools  visited  by  me,  would,  if  in  England,  be  unhesitatingly  condemned  by  the 
Committee  of  Council.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  radically  objectionable  in  point  of  educational  utility 
as  well  as  style,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been  designed  either  originally  as  dwelling-houses  or  with 
the  contingency  of  being,  at  some  future  time,  converted  into  dwelling-houses  ; and  double  ends  nearly  always 
notoriously  fail.  Hence,  where  such  premises  appear  sound  and  substantial,  they  were,  in  my  opinion,  not  the 
less  unsatisfactory,  and  where  they  proved  to  be  rickety,  mouldy,  and  decayed,  the  conspicuous  board  labelled, 
National  {School,  impressed  me  as  being  an  eyesore  and  a mockery. 

“ But  not  a few  of  these  schools  are  liable  to  the  more  specific  objection  of  deficient  accommodation  and 
inadequate  ventilation. 


Mr.  Renouf  (I.  5) : — 

“ ^ere  ^ might  be  expected,  a very  considerable  difference  between  the  premises  of  these  various  schools. 
Ihe  convent  schools  and  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  have  almost  invariably  spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  desks  and  apparatus.  They  are  all  of  them  sufficiently  large,  and  if 
them  floors  are  often  inconveniently  crowded  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  construction  of  new  schools,  not  in  the 
extension  of  the  present  ones. . The  National  schools,  as  far  as  I have  seen  them,  are  always  well  supplied  with 
desks  and  apparatus  ; but  their  premises  exhiliit  every  degree  of  goodness  and  badness,  from  the  magnificent 
rooms  of  the  model  schools,  or  even  those  of  Mayfield,  down  to  the  cottage  and  cabin  chambers  of  some  of  the 
rural  schools.  The  parochial  schools  of  the  Established  Church  in  Waterford,  Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  Clonmel 
have  very  respectable  premises.  In  Kilkenny  I found  the  boys’  school  sufficiently  large,  but  badly  lighted. 
Ihe  private  schools  are  naturally  kept  in  the  rooms  of  dwelling-houses,  and  their  supply  of  apparatus  is  very 
limited.  One  of  the  private  schools  in  Waterford  is  kept  in  a spacious  room,  but  it  is  quite  unprovided  with 
apparatus.  The  schools  provided  for  poor  children  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  are  mere  cabin  kitchens, 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  paces  in  length  or  breadth,  sometimes  without  anything  to  sit  upon  but  the  floor. 
Here  I have  seen  thirty  or  forty  children  packed  together  as  close  as  herrings  in  a barrel.” 
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Mr.  Cumin  (K.  6) : — 

« These  schools,  which  have  been  built  or  hired  by  the  patron,  or  manager,  and  to  which  the  Board  con- 
tributes only  part  of  the  teacher’s  salary,  and  school  requisites  are  inferior  to  the  vested  schools.  They  are 
sometimes  tolerable  structures  ; but  in  most  cases  they  are  thatched  cottages,  or  hovels,  with  mud  floors,  abom- 
inably dirty,  indifferently  furnished,  in  bad  repair,  with  neither  offices  nor  play-ground.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.) : — 

« 181.  I said  that  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  have  8s.  a week,  out  of  which  nine  of  every  ten  have  to  pay 
house  rent.  In  addition  to  this,  a very  considerable  number  (one  in  three  in  the  Ballina  inspectoral  district, 
which  was  the  worst  I saw  in  this  respect)  have  to  pay  rent  for  their  school-rooms.  Some  of  them  pay  none, 
because  they  or  their  friends  have  actually  built  and  own  the  school-rooms  themselves— a father  setting  up  his 
daughter  in  National  education,  as  others  set  her  up  in  a shop.  Many  more  have  to  keep  up  the  school-house, 
and  although  the  Inspectors  are  “ contented  wi’  little  and  canty  wi’  mail-,”  to  a degree  which  astonishes  one 
accustomed0 to  British  schools,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  a thatched  cabin,  most  probably  badly  con- 
structed from  the  first,  for  less  than  £1  a year.” 

Mr.  Bodmer  (M.) : — 

“ 422.  Non-vested  school  buildings  in  general  (other  than  those  belonging  to  convents  and  workhouses)  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  their  purpose.  Buildings  vested  in  trustees  are  not  properly  maintained  in  repair.  The 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Works,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  school-buildings,  is  unsatisfactory.  Private  munificence 
in  the  grant,  either  of  land  or  money  for  the  purposes  of  education,  is  capricious  and  therefore  insufficient. 
Local  resources,  without  compulsory  powers  for  obtaining  them,  are  an  inadequate  supplement  to  State  aid.” 

Mr.  Balmer  refers  to  the  complaints  against  Board  of  Works  (M.)  : 

“ 30.  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  very  irregularly  visited  by  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Works.  Unless  a school  happened  to  have  been  visited  within  a few  weeks  of  my  inquiry,  I was 
rarely  able  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  these  officers,  or  the  amount  of  money  which  had  been  expended 
in  consequence  of  their  report.  In  the  part  of  the  barony  of  Glanarought  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Kenmare  river,  no  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  known  by  the  teachers  to  have  visrted  then-  schools 
for  upwards  of  two  years.  At  Lauragh  the  male  teacher  said  it  was  four  years  since  that  officer  had  visited  the 
school,  but  this  statement  was  a.t  variance  with  that  of  the  female  teacher,  who  spoke  of  two  years  only. 

“31.  There  is  very  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  both  Natioual  Inspectors  and  school 
managers  complain  of  the  very  great  delays  which  habitually  occur  in  all  matters  relating  to  schools  with  winch 
that  Board  is  concerned.” 


Assistant  Com- 
missioners' 
Reporta. 


Mi-.  Harvey  (N.) : — 

« 15  jn  regard  to  the  size  and  suitableness  of  the  buildings  themselves  I had  no  fault  to  find.  Their  accom- 
modation was  with  very  rare  exceptions  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  for  the  numbers  m attendance.  Had 
all  on  the  roll  been  present  there  would  frequently  have  been  overcrowding,  but  there  was  no  great  danger  of 
this  coming  to  pass  for  some  time  at  least.  In  the  matter  of  ventilation  and  lighting  there  was  some  diversity, 
and  a few  schools  were  low  in  the  ceiling  and  had  damp  earthen  floors.  These  were  mostly  non-vested  schools, 
although  one  very  flagrant  case  of  a poor  building  was  that  of  a school  vested  m trustees,  near  the  town  of 
Longford  There  was  this  excuse  for  its  condition  that  the  trustees  seemed  all  to  be  dead  or  to  have  dis- 
nl'al  tile  le«se  of  the  school  which  lied  passed  into  strange  hands  was  within  a year  of  expiring. 
Without  any  fear  of  contradiction  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  in  point  of  size,  accommodation,  and  other 
essentials  to  health  were  nmol,  better  than  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  The  difference  between  those  that  were 
vested  and  those  that  were  non-vested  was  not  so  marked  as  I expected  to  find  it.  The  worst  certainly  as  a 
class  were  the  non-vested  schools  in  country  districts,  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  very  best  in  point  of 
accommodation,  convenience  of  arrangements  without  and  within  were  also  non-vested  schools.  If  I were  asked 
to  select  two  specimens  of  the  best  schools,  I should  probably  fix  upon  Geaslnll  and  Longford— both  non-vested. 

The  former  is  a model  of  elegance,  and  the  latter,  although  it  has  no  great  beauty,  has  the  characteristic  massive- 
ness and  solidity  of  the  edifices  of  the  town.  Alongside  of  these  and  in.  the  same  class  I might  mention  the 
vested  schools  of  Roscrea,  Faltea,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Clonaslee.” 

The  out-offices  are  generally  in  a disgraceful  condition  ; — Coward,  E.  419  ; Richmond, 

F.  56,  57  ; Laune,  H.  96  ; Cumin,  K.  6 ; Harvey,  N.  16  so  that  in  the  2118  schools 
which  have  no  offices  at  all  there  is  probably  no  great  loss,  - 

If  a local  educational  authority  is  established,  dispensing  money  raised  by  rate,  we  c«. 
think  that  one  of  the  chief  duties  which  should  be  assigned  to  it  would  be  to  contribute 
towards  the  erection  of  suitable  school-houses  and  residences  for  teachers,  and  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  Power  should  be  given  to  such  local  authority,  or  to  the  Board  of. 
Guardians  to  acquire  and  hold  school  sites.  Mr.  Sheridan  : - 

“5139  Rev  Mr.  Come. — Have  you  considered  whether  the  expense  of  keeping  np  sucb  school-houses  should  Evt 
be  borne  by  the  central  authority  or  by  the  locality  1— Mr.  Sheridan,— -I  have  considered  that  question,  and  I 
am  of  the  same  opinion  as  was  expressed  at  tlie  inquiry  of  1854  by  Six-  Thomas  Redington,  one  ot  our  Com- 
missioners of  that  date,  to  the  effect  that  the  school-houses  which  have  been  built  by  public  money  should  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  county  authorities,  and  that  they  should  be  bound  to  keep  them  m repan-, 
deputing  the  duty  of  inspection  to  the  county  surveyor.  I think  that  would  be  a much  more  feasible  plan 
than  having  them  kept  in  repair  by  the  central  authority.  Because  if  the  duty  of  keeping  all  the  school-houses 
iu  every  part  of  Ireland  in  proper  repair  .devolved  upon  a central  authority,  whether  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  or  the  Board  of  Works,  they  should  have  an  enormous  staff  of  clerks  of  works  and  con- 
tractors all  over  the  country,  or  there  would  necessarily  be  long  delays  before  the  repairs  were  eflected,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  a defect  that  might  be  remedied  for  a few  pounds,  would,  by  the  time  the  contractor  got 
there,  probably  cost  £25  or  £30,  or  perhaps  £100.  I consider,  therefore,  that  it  would  be^very  much  more 
simple  if  the  county  authorities  had  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  school-houses  in  repair.  ^ ^ 
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There  should  be  a power  in  the  local  authority,  if  necessary,  of  acquiring 
land  for  sites  by  compulsory  purchase.  Such  sites  should  revert  to  the 
vendors  if  they  cease  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  National  education. 

If  provision  were  thus  made  for  school  buildings,  and  for  maintaining  them,  the 
N ational  Commissioners  would  be  better  able  to  enforce  rules  of  cleanliness  and  decency. 

A more  speedy  method  of  making  small  repairs  in  vested  school-houses  is 
desirable. 

No  school  which  is  the  private  property  of  the  teacher  should  be  repaired 
at  the  public  expense,  nor  should  any  such  school  in  future  be  recognised. 

In  such  places  schools  should  be  erected  by  the  local  authority,  and  the 
cost  charged  upon  the  poor-rate,  or  on  a rate  specially  made  for  the 
purpose  of  education. 

Until  some  local  authority  be  established  with  power  to  raise  money  by  rate 
and  intrusted  with  its  fair  distribution  among  the  schools,  the  proposal 
sec.  12  in  Lord  Granville’s  suggestions1  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  (1854)  may  with  advantage  be  adopted  : — 

“ That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  make  small  grants  towards  the  repairing  of  non-vested 
schools,  not  exceeding  £5  in  any  one  year  [to  any  one  such  school],  on  condition  that  the.  patrons  pay  onc- 
third  or  one-half  that  sum ; and  that  this  ride  be  applicable  to  such  schools  vested  in  trustees  as  the  Com 
uussioners  see  fit.” 


CHAPTER  V.— ATTENDANCE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  existing  school  accommodation  has  been  shown  to  be  very  nearly  equal  to  the  wants 
ot  the  people,  some  districts  excepted.  We  have  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  quality 
oi  education  the  unsatisfactory  but  well  established  result  of  inquiry — that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  children  attending  school  who  do  not  reach  the  Third  Book  is  extremely 
large.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  state  of  things  is  the  irregular  attendance  of 
children.  ° 

This  is  sh°wn  by  a comparison  of  the  numbers  returned  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  schools,  and  of  average  attendance. 
Ihe  latter  is  about  one-third  of  the  former,  so  that  we  have  assumed  throughout  that 
three  names  on  the  rolls  indicate  one  child  present. 

The  accuracy  of  these  returns  has  been  vigorously  impugned,  not  that  the  actual 
coun  mg  up  of  names  is  wrong,  but  that  the  method  leads  to  wrong  conclusions. . 
Kamnagh  (10781,  10782).  ° 

We  merely  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  witness  on  this  head ; we  think  that  there 
is  an  element  ot  uncertainty  introduced  by  exaggeration  of  the  number  on  the  rolls; 

is  is  contnmed  by  the  fact  that  our  Assistant  Commissioners  found  a larger  per-centao-e 
ot  average  attendance  m many  places  : 

la  the  Dublin  District— For  Drogbeda  and  Naas,  about  50  per  cent,  of  children  of 
» » for  Wicklow,  . . , JooI^“regulaa-ly. 

City  of  Dublin,  . ” 50  ” ” ” 

. . _ ( 60  per  cent,  of  children  on 

”]  rolls  attend  regularly, 
j in  town,  61  „ „ 

| country,  60  „ 

• • . “ little  more  than  half,”  „ „ 

.■  • • • 50  per  cent.  „ „ 

Mv  x,  ■ about  one-third,  sometimes  much  lower, 

„ ' WostCoMangta6”  ni“be'  “ °’?J'r1?“linS  *»  nmapprelimsion. 

Killarnev  ’ ' ' ’ “om  30  to  50  per  cent,  attend  regularly. 

„ Central  District  ' ' ' ' 3»to  60  per  cent.  „ „ 

Th  -j  „ ’ ; • • below  50  per  cent.  „ „ Harvey,  iM.  38. 

has  abwifpd  him  ^ ^ea7e  a child’s  name  on  the  roll  thirteen  weeks  after  he 

continuous  aWr.  Se  f ^ ^kristian  Brothers’  schools  a name  is  removed  after  a 
SSTJiTS6  0f  *7.™**-  Coward  (E-  IM).  The  influence  of  such  a rule 
names  on  Hip  mllaW°UA  ^ averaf?e  attendance  to  a much  larger  per-centage  of 

wav  in  which  flvpra  • dement  of  uncertainty  is  introduced  by  the  capricious 

attendance  such  „ a^endanc®  is  calculated  in  many  National  schools,  days  of  small 
days  beino-  left  feSTals>  days>  daJs  when  sickness  prevails,  and  even  rainy 
though  the  numhp  • °p  j?10  calculatlon;  or  the  number  of  attendances  being  counted 
appearance  Him  H * ° / w 1S„  There  are  attempts  to  create  a better. 

would  justify. 

Pai-t  I. — Historical  Sketch,  supra,  p.  142,  ancl  p.  149. 


Cork  District, 
Belfast,  . 
Londonderry, 
Limerick, 
South-eastern, 


s 


| King,  D.  65.  100. 

„ D.  156. 

„ D.  204. 

| Coward,  E.  147. 
j-  Kichmond,  F.  80-82. 


Sidgr eaves,  G.  14. 
Laurie,  II.  102. 
Renonf,  I.  11-13. 

K.  27. 

Jack,  L.  27. 

Balmer,  M.  106-176. 
Harvey,  N.  38. 
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the  teacher,  by  excluding  wet  days,  or  days  during  the  prevalence  of  illness  on  which  the  attendance  may  fall  Attendance. 

slightly,  from  the  calculation  of  the  daily  attendance.  Tliis  is  permitted,  I have  no  doubt,  to  avoid  the  necessity  — 

of  enforcing  the  rule  which  inflicts  the  penalty  of  a reduction  of  salary  on  the  teachers  if  the  average  attendance 

of  the  school  falls  below  30.  But  I fear  that  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  to  go  even  to  that  extent  penuissively, 

greater  liberties  still  are  taken  by  needy  teachers  by  resorting  to  fictitious  entries  of  attendances, when  the  plan 

of  omissions  of  days  would  be  inadequate  to  save  a reduction.  The  buoyancy  of  the  average  attendances  in  the 

email  and  remote  country  schools  was  very  suspicious,  because  it  was  a phenomenon  that  was  rare  in  districts 

more  fiivourably  situated,  ancl  was  observable  just  where  it  would  be  most  valuable.  Thus  the  little  school  at 

Clogheen,  near  Cork — a poor  place  in  every  respect — with  43  on  the  rolls,  had  an  average  attendance  of  34 -5, 

or  79  per  cent. — as  great  a proportion  as  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  The  size  of  the  school  will  suggest 

at  once  the  probability  of  the  necessity  for  using  every  expedient  to  bring  out  as  high  figures  as  possible  in  the 

average ; and  it  illustrates  very  well  one  of  the  permissible  methods  of  so  manipulating  the  calculations  of  the 

average  attendances  as  to  evade  the  enforcement  of  the  fine.  I found  that  previous  to  my  visit  scarlatina  had 

been  prevalent  in  the  village,  and  several  scholars  caught  the  infection,  and  then1  absence  lowered  the  ordinary 

attendance,  although  it  never  seemed  to  go  below  half,  and  in  most  instances  was  much  above  it.  Nevertheless, 

for  several  months,  the  days  on  which  there  had  been  any  diminution  were  excluded.  Thus,  three  days  in 

January,  1808,  although  on  them  the  attendances  out  of  a total  of  43  on  rolls  were  33,  28,  28,  respectively,  in 

calculating  the  average,  the  master  told  me,  would  be  left  out.  The  average  would  have  been  below  30  had  all 

the  days  in  question  been  included.  At  ICilmacabea  National  school,  with  only  78  on  rolls,  50  were  returned 

as  in  daily  attendance,  or  04  per  cent.  In  Shirkin  Island  boys’  school  35  were  returned  as  daily  attendants 

out  of  a total  of  50  on  rolls,  or  70  per  cent.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  locality,  efficiency,  &e., 

&c.,  attending  these  schools,  and  the  rate  of  attendance  in  other  rural  schools  more  advantageously  situated,  I 
cannot  think  that  them  returns  are  quite  to  be  trusted.  I took  the  trouble  in  several  instances  to  have  the 
average  calculated  twice — first,  excluding  wet  days,  &c.,  and  then  including  them,  and  the  comparison  of  the 
results  showed  invariably  in  favour  of  the  school.” 

Model  School  Report  (A.) : — 

“ 132.  The  importance  of  accuracy  in  matter's  connected  with  registration  and  averages  is  not  recognised.  As  Model  School 
an  example,  on  examining  a model  school  which  we  visited  on  Saturday,  and  inspecting  the  registers,  we  found  Report, 
the  average  daily  attendance  for  the  week  was  not  found  in  the  usual  manner.  The  school  being  open  on  Satur- 
day the  number  of  children  attending  on  that  day  was  small,  and  so  the  practice  in  finding  the  daily  average 
was,  to  divide  the  total  number  of  attendances  for  the  six  days  by  five  instead  of  by  six,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  average  daily  attendance  was  greater  than  it  really  was.  The  number  of  children  attending  on  the 
sixth  day  was  taken,  but  this  number  merely  served  to  increase  the  number  of  children  who  had  attended  on 
the  first  five  days,  and  so  give  a fictitious  result,  magnifying  the  popularity  of  the  school. 

“ 133.  We  were  assured  that  this  was  done  by  direction  of  the  Inspector,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  plan 
was  adopted  by  orders  from  head-quarters.  When  we  expressed  surprise  at  such  a trick  as  this,  the  head  teacher 
naively  remarked  that  if  the  average  were  taken  by  dividing  by  six,  it  would  bring  down  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  week  too  low ; thereby  indicating  his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  average  attendance  and  a 
total  disregard  to  the  value  of  statistical  information. 

“ 134.  We  do-not  know  to  what  extent  this  practice  has  prevailed,  but  it  vitiates  all  results  derived  from  the 
stated  average  daily  attendance  in  model  schools,  as  will  be  clearly  seen  by  this  example.  Suppose  the  school 
referred  to  above  was  open  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  actually  returned  in  the 
report  for  1807  for  the  boys’  school  is  37 -4.  This  result  was  arrived  at  by  reckoning  only  five  school  days 

instead  of  six  school  days  in  the  week,  so  the  actual  number  of  attendances  made  in  the  year  was 
37-4  x 40  x 5 = 7480.  Restoring  the  true  number  of  days  the  school  was  open  instead  of  the  fictitious  divisor, 

we  get  for  the  true  average  daily  attendance  = 31  "2,  or  one-sixth  less,  as  it  ought  to  bo. 

“ 135.  It  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  promoters  of  these  schools  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  scanty- 
average  daily  attendance  in  them  returned  by  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  corrected  by  cutting  off  one-sixth 
when  it  is  calculated  honestly.  We  are  not,  however,  able  to  say  that  the  false  mode  of  calculation  is  universal. 

But  there  is  a general  anxiety  to  manufacture  a high  average  attendance  by  every  possible  contrivance.  Thus, 
at  Monaghan,  we  arrived  about  10.30,  and  found  the  elder  boys  all  coming  away  from  the  school.  We  stopped 
some  of  them  and  found  that  there  was  some  Presbyterian  function  going  on  in  the  town,  and  all  the  boys  of 
that  persuasion  were  going  to  it ; as  this  comprised  all  who  were  most  advanced  in  the  school,  and  as  the  District 
Inspector  was  examining  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors,  we  did  not  examine  the  boys  (see  pp.  28,  30,  31) ; 
but  we  found  on  examining  the  registers  that  these  boys  had  all  been  marked  as  present  for  the  day,  although, 
in  fact,  they  were  absent  for  the  day. 

“ 130.  Also  at  Athy,  when  we  arrived  the  lads  at  the  top  of  the  school  were  absent,  having  gone  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  minister  to  learn  Latin. 

“ 137.  If  the  rule  is  that  all  children  present  at  twelve  o’clock  are  counted  present  for  the  day,  we  think  it 
would  be  well  to  specify  a certain  minimum  number  of  hours  constituting  an  attendance,  as  in  State-aided  schools 
in  England.” 

Mr.  Richmond  quotes  a case  in  Belfast  (F.  401),  where  the  slate  was  used  to  enable 
children  to  leave  school  before  roll-call  without  lessening  the  return  of  attendance  : 

“ I paid  two  visits  to  the  Old  Park  Print  Works  National  school,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  ordinary  pay 
scholars.  On  the  first  occasion  I arrived,  as  usual,  unannounced  and  unexpected.  It  was  about  eleven  o clock, 
and  I spent  the  first  half  hour  in  conversation  with  the  master.  On  a table  beside  his  desk  lay  a slate,  and  I 
observed  that  every  now  and  then  a boy  or  girl  came  up,  wrote  his  or  her  name  on  the  slate,  and  then  left 
the  school.  At  half  past  eleven  I asked  the  master  to  call  out  all  the  ‘ fearers  ’ for  me,  as  he  had  told  me 
that  thirteen  had  put  in  an  appearance  that  morning.  To  my  surprise  he  said  that  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  was  present.  ‘Where  were  the  other  twelve V I asked.  ‘Oh,’  said  the  master,  ‘they  have  just 
left.  They  are  wanted  at  the  works,  and  so  I get  them  to  put  their  names  on  a slate,  and  at  half  past 
eleven  they  may  go.’  As  the  school  does  not  open  till  ten  o’clock,  this  hour  and  a-lialfs  attendance  had 
no  very  obvious  purpose ; for  no  shorter  period  than  two  and  a-half  hours  is  allowed  to  be  reckoned  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  But  the  master  explained ; though  this  short  attendance  is  of  no  avail  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  it  is  available  with  reference  to  the  statistics  required  by  the  National  Board.  These 
names  on  the  slate  are  all  reckoned  in  the  day’s  attendance  as  entered  in  the  Report  Book,  and  by  aid 
of  them  the  average  daily  attendance  is  kept  up.  Every  day  some  of  these  ‘ fearers  ’ look  in  for  this  short 
I.  2 T 2 
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AnasisuAxcK.  time,  not,  as  may  ■well  be  supposed,  from  any  keen  desire  to  improve  the  passing  hour,  but  in  compliance 
with  the  master’s  wishes.  On  tins  morning,  then,  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  1 tearers  ’ were  clean  gone  at  half 
past  eleven  o’clock,  and  only  one  remained  to  make  up  an  attendance  which  could  be  reckoned  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act.” 

The  time  spent  by  a child  in  the  school  is  uncertain,  even  on  the  days  when  he  is 
marked  as  present.  All  children  present  at  twelve  o’clock  are  marked  as  present  for 
Asfls'antC'iw-  the  day.  “ A rule  exists  requiring  a slate  to  be  hung  up  in  the  school,  on  which  the 
Reports.  names  of  any  children  who  leave  before  the  closing  of  the  school  must  be  inscribed 

but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  complied  with.”  Coward  (E.  1691.  Some- 
times the  school  only  opens  at  eleven  o’clock.  Laurie  (K.  106).  Renouf  (I.  16). 

It  is  assumed,  as  a recognised  feature  of  the  National  schools,  that  average  attend- 
ance is  one-third  of  the  number  on  the  rolls. 

Lord  Oranmore  : — 

Evidence.  “ 13421.  Chairman. — Do  you  tbink  tbe  average  attendance  of  children  in  the  schools  in  your  district  could 

not  be  improved  ? — Lord  Oranmore. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  at  school.  They  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  operations,  and  when  the  sowing  and  reaping  times  come  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  at  school. 

“ 13422.  Do  you  think  they  are  absent  only  when  they  are  mei-ely  wanted  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  or  do 
they  stay  away  either  from  their  own  indifference  or  the  indifference  of  their  parents  ? — I think  they  are 
anxious  to  go  and  get  the  education.  They  may,  of  course,  stay  away  from  indifference.  I went  to  my 
school  the  other  day,  and  I said  to  the  master — ‘ What  is  the  use  of  having  little  children  like  those  there,’ 
— of  five  or  six  years  of  age ; and  he  said — ‘ Hear  them  read.’  I did  hear  them  read,  those  little  children 
could  read  the  First  Book  with  facility.  They  were  little  orphans,  and  I knew  the  mother  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  specially  because  she  could  have  her  children  at  the  school  for  nothing. 

“ 13423.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Your  calculations  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls? — Yes. 

“ 13424.  How  many  children  on  the  roll  does  it  take  to  produce  one  in  attendance? — About  three.  That  is 
from  the  return,  but  I think  the  average  is  reduced  for  the  reason  I before  stated.” 

Yet  tbe  best  attendance  is  made  in  rural  districts  : — 

Evidence.  “ 4800.  Chairman. — In  the  various  districts  in  which  you  have  been  employed  for  several  years,  have  you 

noticed  any  special  differences  in  the  regularity  of  children’s  attendances,  arising  from  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  the  employment  in  that  district  ? — Mr.  Sheridan. — I think  I have.  In  largo  towns  where  employment 
is  easily  obtained  by  young  people,  in  shops,  as  clerks,  and  in  trades,  and  all  that,  they  remain  a shorter  time 
in  school  than  they  do  in  other  places ; and  in  towns,  too,  one  will  find  a larger  number  of  poor  children  than 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  these  poor  cliildren  will  attend  more  irregularly  than  those  whoso  parents  are  better 
off.  The  very  best  schools  are  found  in  the  rural  districts,  both  the  best  as  regards  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  the  best  as  regards  proficiency.” 

Besides  the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture,  the  indifference  of  parents  and 
then*  negligence  are  causes  of  lax  attendance,  Major  O’Reilly,  m.p.  (14871): 

“ 14871.  Chairman.  —Do  you  think  that  number  of  the  irregular  attendants  arises  from  the  parents  being 
careless  whether  the  cliildren  attend  school  regularly  or  not,  and  from  a disposition  to  keep  the  children  away 
unnecessarily  for  any  trifling  little  occupations  at  home  ?— Major  O'lieiUy. — I think  I may  say,  speaking  roundly, 
that  the  irregularity  and  deficiency  of  attendance  for  both  exist— not  merely  that  somo  cliildren  attend  irregularly, 
but  that  many  children  do  not  attend  at  all,  is  entirely  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents  with  regard  to 
education ; and  as  far  as  I have  inquired  in  many  districts,  and  I tried  to  estimate  it,  I should  say  that  not 
more  than  one-third,  of  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  is  duo  to  the  desire  of  the  parents  in  rural  districts 
to  make  any  profit  by  the  earnings  of  the  children,  and  that  two-thirds  of  it  is  due  to  simple  indifference  and 
negligence,  allowing  the  child  to  stop  at  home  because  it  is  raining  a little,  or  because  the  child  doesn’t  like  to  go 
to  school.  ° 


mis!ioners’^im"  ^wuf  (J-  }3),  says  tbe  apatby  of  parents  is  tbe  principal  and  almost  universal 

i:e.  oxts.  cause  of  irregularity.  In  Kerry  Mr.  Balmer  reports  a general  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
parents  for  education  for  tbeir  children  (M.  141).  So  does  Mr.  Harvey  (N.  36),  but 
turf-driving,  reaping,  fairs,  and  all  public  amusements  competed  very  successfully  with 
tbe  schools. 

SilcZ'  , Enforcing  the  payment  of  school  fees  would  have  a tendency  to  increase  punc- 
Kvidencc.  tuahty  of  attendance  m tbe  opinion  of  some  witnesses,  Canon  Toole  (21309)';  Wilson 
CmnniSssionors  (ionofx  ’ ^e^^^crew,  (16591) ; others  think  it  would  reduce  attendance,  Canon  Forde 
lieports.  (^2986) ; Macdonough  (17744) ; Jack  (L.  262).  Tbe  prepayment  of  school-fees  is  gene- 
raiiy  considered  conducive  to  regularity  of  attendance,  Coward,  E.  160  ; Llarv&u,  N. 
37 ; Fitzgerald  (12240-7). 

Remedies.  as  far  as  the  irregularity  of  attendance  arises  from  migratory  habits,  tbe  need 

of  juvenile  labour,  or  tbe  apathy  of  parents,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  remedies. 

Reward*.  .Rewards  for  regular  attendance  are  resorted  to  “but  with  very  undesirable  results,” 
King,  D.  49.  Mr.  Richmond'  mentions  a plan  of  returning  part  of  school-fees  which  has 
worked  well,  F.  95. 

Compulsion.  The  plan  of  enforcing  by  law  attendance  of  all  children  of  school  age  has  been 
discussed.  Mr.  liing  reports  that  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  managers  of  schools  in 
Dublin,  was  less  adverse  to  compulsion  than  he  had  expected  (D.  49).  Mr.  Richmond’s 
testimony  is  in  the  same  direction,  that  opinion  in  favour  of  compulsory  education  is 
gaining  ground,  F.  97,  98.  He  discusses  the  plan  of  indirect  compulsion  by  means  of  an 
educational  test,  F.  98-100. 
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Mr.  Laurie,  H.  107  : Attendance. 

“Tlxe  bona  fide  industrial  poor,  however,  who  frequent  the  National  school  proper,  ought,  I venture  to  say,  to 
be  stimulated  and  encouraged  rather  than  coerced ; and  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  their  eager  desire  for 
instruction,  in  a general  sense,  combined  -with  their  special  appreciation  of  really  good  schools.  I have  only  to 
add  to  my  former  suggestions,  that  the  stimulus  to  attendance  presented  by  the  Revised  Code  scheme  of  grants 
would  go  far  to  meet  the  more  urgent  necessities  of  the  case,  but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  inequality  of  ages  in 
the  various  classes,  a slight  modification  would  be  desirable." 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  application  of  a compulsory  measure  (H.  108)  would  be 
premature  and  inexpedient  (109),  but  not  so  in  regard  to  pauper  and  vagrant  classes 
(110).  This  agrees  with  Major  O’Reilly’s  opinion  : — 

“ 14997.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  compulsory  education  in  towns  would  Evidence, 
be  at  all  applicable  to  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  1 — Major  O’Reilly. — I have  considered  the  question  a good 
deal  with  regard  to  several  parts  of  the  empire,  and  of  course  peculiarly  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and  I do 
not  think  compulsory  education  could  be  at  all  introduced  in  town  or  country.  In  town  there  is  a difficulty,  of 
course,  in  ascertaining  where  the  children  are ; we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  trace  the  town  population.  In 
the  country  there  would  not  be  that  difficulty,  but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  enfox-cing  it.  I think  any 
compulsory  system  of  education  would  greatly  disincline  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  any  soi't  of  education 
at  all.  There  is  such  a long  deep-seated  prejudice  against  what  is  ordered  by  the  law  in  Ireland,  that  I think 
you  could  do  nothing  to  make  education  so  unpopular  in  Ireland  as  to  enforce  it  by  law. 

“ 14998.  In  reference  to  what  we  call  our  * street  Arabs,’  who  are  growing  up  annoyances  and  a positive 
loss  to  society,  could  thex-e  be  no  plan  adopted  to  secure  that  they  should  be  saved  from  theix-  position  1 — We 
have  earned  in  Parliament,  I am  glad  to  say,  an  1 Industrial  Schools  Bill,’  against  great  opposition,  for  Ire- 
land, which  is  a step  iix  that  direction,  giving  magistrates  power  with  respect  to  certain  large  classes  of  stx-eet 
Arabs ; and  I should,  for  my  own  part,  be  glad  to  support  an  extension  of  the  principle  of  that  Bill,  in  fact, 
rendering  education  compulsory  upon  all  children  whom  you  could  find  either  vagrant  or  mischievous. 

“14999.  Is  there  not  something  of  the  kind  already  done  with  respect  to  workhouses  1 The  education  of 
the  children  in  workhouses  is  compulsory  is  it  not  ? — It  is,  but  I myself  think  it  a great  mistake  in  the  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  workhouses  that  parents  of  the  vagrant  class  are  allowed  to  go  into  and  come  out  of  the 
workhouses  as  frequently  as  they  like  with  their  children.  I think  we  might  take  some  steps  in  the  direction 
of  compelling  such  pareuts  to  leave  their  children  in  woikhouses  for  education.” 

That  compulsory  education  would  be  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  is  affirmed  Evidence, 
by  Cardinal  Cullen  (27457) ; and  the  Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin  adds  that  it  would  require 
that  the  Government  should  feed  and  clothe  the  people  as  well  (21969). 

Mr.  Jack  points  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  compulsion  in  L.  291.  In  Assistant Com- 
Kerry  there  was  not  much  indication  of  favouring  a compulsory  system  Bahner  (M.  EepMuT* 
184). 

Mr.  Harvey  also  reports  that  it  would  be  unpopular  in  the  Central  district  (N.  39). 

Gratuitous  education  is  by  some  advocated  as  an  efficacious  remedy,  but  experience 
shows  that  the  free  children  are  the  most  irregular  King  (D.  49).  Richmond  (F.  96),  “ta  °"' 
Jack  (L.  264) ; yet  Mr.  Jack  argues  in  favour  of  school  fees  being  paid  out  of  a rate  in 
L.  269-272.  In  Kerry  the  opinions  both  of  Established  Church  managers  and  also  of 
.Roman  Catholics  were  generally  adverse  to  it  Bahner  (M.  187,  188). 

Mi\  Harvey  considers  the  present  prevalence  of  gratuitous  education  as  one  chief 
cause  of  irregularity  (N.  37). 

No  effort  is  made  at  present  in  many  places  by  managers  to  ensure  regular  attendance 
— Coward  (E.  160).  The  clergy  might  do  much  in  this  matter  if  they  attended  to  it 
earnestly — Major  O’Reilly  (14872),  and  instances  are  given  of  their  success — Coward  Evidence. 

(E.  161).  An  efficient  and  active  teacher  is  still  more  successful — Laurie  (H.  103). 

Irregularity  is  promoted  by  the  undue  multiplication  of  schools — Sidgreaves  (G.  17). 

We  are  of  opinion — 

That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out  of  a public  rate,  Beoommjbtoa- 
That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  compelling  attendance  at  school  in  TI0NS' 
rural  districts. 

That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  the  education  at  the 
expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  of 
ail  children  who  are  of  school  age  and  are  not  actually  at  work. 

We  hope  that  the  payment  by  results  in  the  modified  form  in  which  we  have 
advised  its  adoption  will  make  the  teachers  more  keenly  anxious  for  the  progress  of  the 
children,  and  that  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  schools  in  the  same  district  will  produce, 
both  in  managers  and  in  teachers,  active  exertion  to  secure  more  regular  and  more  bene- 
ficial attendance.  With  respect  to  this  latter  point,  we  recommend — 

That  no  child  should  be  considered  as  having  made  an  attendance,  who  has  not  been 
present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours  of  secular  instruction,  which  are 
prescribed  by  the  Board's  Rule,  Part  I.,  IV.  17. 

The  roll  is  called  twice  a day  in  schools  in  England,  and  as  there  is  often  a break  in  Boii-caii. 
the  school  attendance  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  schools  in  Ireland,  it  would  tend  to 
secure  attendance  for  the  full  time,  if  the  roll  were  called  twice  a day  instead  of  once. 
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half-tuie  CHAPTER  VI.— HALF-TIME  SYSTEM. 

— In  the  case  of  children  employed  in  factories  partial  attendance  at  school  is  enforced 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  For  these  children  education  is  compulsory.  There  are  two  sets 
of  Acts  regulating  manufactures  with  different  rules  respecting  the  school  attendance  of 
working  children. 

Legal  provi-  One  series  of  Acts,  known  as  the  Factory  Acts,  applies  to  the  spinning  and  manufac- 

.«ion.  tare  of  cotton,  wool,  worsted,  hemp,  flax,  tow,  silk,  or  jute.  The  other  series  of  Acts, 

called  the  Printworks  Acts,  has  reference  to  printworks,  and  the  bleaching,  dyeing,  and 
finishing  of  textile  fabrics.  The  tendency  of  legislation  is  to  extend  the  operation  of 
these  Acts,  so  as  to  include  all  factories  and  workshops  of  every  kind. 

The  following  are  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  regulating  the  employment 
of  children : — No  child  under  eight  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  a factory  at  all,  and 
o & 4 wm.  no  child  under  thirteen  years  can  be  employed  for  more  than  six  hours  and  a half  in  a 
TwCt’  \Paj  It  day,  working  every  day,  or  ten  hours  on  alternate  days,  working  every  other  day.  A child 
io  vict.pc.  20.  working  every  day  must  attend  school  for  three  hours  every  day ; a child  working  alter- 
nate days  must  attend  school  for  five  hours  every  other  day.  The  school  is  to  be  chosen 
by  the  parents,  or  in  their  default  by  the  Factory  Inspector.  Parents  are  liable  to  fine 
for  neglecting  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  millowners  for  employing  children 
without  a certificate  of  school  attendance.  An  employer  must  pay  to  the  schoolmaster 
a school-fee  of  2 d.  a week,  or  a penny  in  the  shilling  of  the  child’s  wages,  as  the  Inspector 
shall  direct,  and  may  deduct  it  from  the  wages.  An  Act,  passed  in  1867,  and  applying 
31  viCt.  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  extends  the  Factory  Acts  to  nearly  all  manufac- 
c.  103.  taring  processes,  and  besides,  to  all  premises  in  which  at  least  fifty  persons  are  employed 
on  any  manual  labour. 

The  Print  Works  Act  prohibits  the  employment  of  women  and  children  between  ten 
s & a Viet.,  at  night  and  six  in  the  morning,  and  provides  that  during  each  half  year  from  the  1st 
c-28-  of  January  to  the  30th  of  June,  and  from  the  1st  of  July  to  the  31st  of  December,  in 
which  a child  under  thirteen  is  employed,  it  shall  attend  school  for  150  hours  distributed 
over  thirty  days  in  each  half-year,  not  more  than  five  hours  being  reckoned  in  any  one  day. 

It  is  only  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Ulster  that  the  regulations  of  these  Acts 
can  be  largely  brought  into  operation.  Our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Richmond, 
examined  carefully  into  the  working  of  these  Acts  in  Belfast  and  some  neighbouring 
villages,  and  reported  to  us  the  results  of  his  inquiry  (F.  348-433). 

In  1866  there  were1  “only  about  270  half-timers  in  the  whole  of  the  Belfast  mills, 
when  from  the  same  amount  of  machinery  in  England  as  many  children  as  these  would 
be  at  school  from  two  or  three  mills  alone  but  the  present  half-timers  belong  to  ten 
mills  only,  while  the  total  number  of  mills  in  the  town  is  fifty-two,  employing  27,000 
hands,  and  if  the  proportion  of  half-timers  to  the  whole  number  of  mill-workers  should 
become  the  same  in  Belfast  as  it  is  in  England  there  would  be  about  2,600  half-timers  in 
Belfast  proper  (F.  362). 

Of  the  National  schools  attended  by  half-time  pupils  Mr.  Richmond  expresses  an 
unfavourable  opinion.  Their  defects  are  attributed  to  several  causes. 

Defects.  The  school-hours  do  not  harmonize  with  the  regulations  of  the  Act  which,  when 

children  work  for  half  the  day  and  attend  school  in  the  other  half,  requires  that  the 
half-timers’  school  attendance  shall  consist  of  three  hours  either  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon  according  to  the  time  when  they  are  free  from  labour.  Thus  a school  to  be 
suitable  for  half-timers  ought  to  be  open  for  at  least  three  hours  in  the  morning,  then 
closed  for  the  dinner-hour,  and  again  open  for  at  least  three  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
But  National  schools  are  ordinarily  open  only  from  ten  to  three,  with  a short  interval 
for  the  children  to  eat  a “ piece,”  and  the  custom  of  the  country  is  for  working  people 
to  dine,  not  at  twelve  or  one,  but  at  three.  Hence,  either  the  morning  set  of  half-timers 
(F.  422),  or  more  commonly  the  afternoon  set  (F.  355,  358,  and  421)  does  not  get  the 
due  amount  of  teaching.  This  defect  might  be  remedied  by  the  adoption  of  the  alter- 
native permitted  by  the  Act,  that  the  children  should  work  and  attend  school  on  alternate 
days  (F.  418) ; but  this  plan  is  not  adopted  by  mill  owners  because  it  would  entail  upon 
them  the  loss  of  half  an  hour’s  work  a day  (F.  359). 

Another  defect  which  Mr.  Richmond  mentions  is  the  deficient  teaching  force  in  factory 
schools  (F.  363);  and  the  explanation  of  this  is,  “ that  the  National  Board  in  estimating 
the  average  attendance  on  which  the  allowance  of  State  assistance  is  to  be  calculated, 
halves  the  total  number  of  half-timers  in  attendance,  on  the  theory  that  two  halt- 
timers  are  equivalent  only  to  one  child  who  attends  for  the  whole  day.” 

1 See  Assistant  Commissioners’  Reports  (page  210)  F.  361. 
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If  the  Board  does  not  treat  factory  schools  liberally,  neither  do  the  mill-owners 
in  all  cases.  At  the  Pilot-street  school,  belonging  to  the  York-street  Flax  Spinning 
Company,  there  were  found  forty-seven  ordinary  scholars  and  ninety  half-timers  with 
no  more  than  two  female  teachers,  while  the  Company  contract  with  the  mistress  for 
the  instruction  of  all  the  half-timers,  of  whom  the  school  roll  contained  131,  for  £15  a 
year.  At  the  legal  rate  of  2d.  a week,  the  school  fees  of  131  half-timers  would  amount 
to  more  than  £50  a year.  At  Leeson-street  school,  the  mill  pays  2d.  a week  for  each 
half-timer,  or  about  £36  or  £37  a year,  and  the  staff  consists  of  a mistress,  three  assist- 
ants, and  a monitress.  Campbell’s-row  school  is  even  better  circumstanced,  as  three 
firms  pay  for  their  half-timers,  £44,  £5,  and  £16,  respectively ; the  Board  giants  £127, 
and  the  pay  scholars  contribute  about  £16  or  £17  a year ; so  that  altogether  this  school 
has  an  income  of  £210  for  the  support  of  seven  teachers  and  a workmistress.  This 
school  is  kept  open  from  ten  to  one,  and  from  two  to  five  o’clock  for  half-timers,  but  the 
pay  scholars  are  dismissed  at  three,  when  “ the  teachers  for  the  most  part  break  up  too,” 
leaving  one  assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  mill  children,  though  “the  mistress  makes  a 
practice  of  staying  herself  also”  (F.  375). 

On  the  whole,  the  literary  results  of  the  half-time  system  in  Belfast  were  found  upon 
examination  to  be  unsatisfactory  (F.  379) : — 

“ Of  the  six  Belfast  factory  schools,  only  tliree  have  any  half-timers  who  have  reached  the  Third  Reading 
Book ; in  these  schools  the  children  in  the  Third  Book  form  a very  small  proportion,  about  10  or  11  per  cent, 
of  the  whole,  while  fully  half  are  only  in  the  First  Book  or  the  Card,  learning  to  form  letters  and  figures  on 
slates,  and  commencing,  some  of  them,  the  simplest  possible  sums  in  arithmetic.  That  is  the  present  net  result 
of  the  half-time  system  in  Belfast.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  by  means  of  it  some  clever  or  in- 
dustrious children  are  earned  just  far  enough  to  enable  them,  after  leaving  school,  to  turn  the  little  knowledge 
they  have  gained  to  some  account,  while  the  greater  number  of  those  who  come  within  its  scope  are  sent  away 
with  so  small  a smattering  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  that  unless  it  be  afterwards  followed  up  and  im- 
proved at  a night  school,  it  'will  quickly  be  entirely  efiaced  from  their  memories.” 

Experience  of  tbe  half-time  sj^stem  in  Eagland  does  not  differ  materially  from  the 
results  ascertained  in  Belfast.1 

In  the  factory  schools  of  Belfast,  the  religious  difficulty  is  solved  summarily  rather 
than  legally.  The  law  allows  to  parents  the  choice  of  the  school  to  be  attended  by  their 
children  while  working  half-time,  and  in  default  of  parents,  assigns  the  choice  to  the 
Factory  Inspector.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  school-fees  of  half-timers,  though 
paid  directly  by  the  manufacturer,  may  be  deducted  by  him  from  the  children’s  wages, 
and  are,  therefore,  really  paid  by  the  children’s  parents.  In  Belfast,  no  choice  of  schools 
is  left  to  the  parents.  The  mill-owners  (F.  3S6)  “will  not  be  troubled  with  a multipli- 
city of  schools  when  one  school  can  do  the  work  perfectly  well ; and  they  will  have  no 
cavilling  on  the  ground  of  religious  instruction.  They  send  their  half-timers  to  a single 
school,  and  they  make  that  school  purely  secular,  leaving  the  onus  of  religious  teaching 
entirely  with  the  ministers  of  religion.”  A slight  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
half-timers  are  Homan  Catholics  (F.  387),  but  the  owners  of  the  mills  at  which  they 
work  are  Protestants,  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools  are  Protestants  likewise. 

Mr.  Richmond  says  (F.  387): — 

“ As  a mere  matter  of  policy,  aud  not  because  I beard  tbe  slightest  imputation  on  tbe  impartiality  with 
wbicb  these  schools  are  conducted,  it  would,  I think,  be  well  if  the  managers,  having  so  mixed  an  attendance 
of  children,  would  mix  their  teachers  also.  If  a due  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  were  introduced, 
these  schools  would  be  complete  examples  of  the  united  system  of  education. 

“ 389.  The  majority  of  the  half-timers  here  are  Presbyterians,  tire  number  on  the  roll  being  ten  of  the  Established 
Church,  twenty-one  Roman  Catholics,-  and  forty-seven  Presbyterians.  This  school  is  not  entirely  secular.  The 
Protestant  half-timers  receive  religious  instruction  together  with  the  ordinary  scholars : the  Roman  Catholics 
have  now  no  religious  instruction  at  all,  but  as  there  are  separate  boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  reserving  a room  for  them,  in  which  they  go  on  with  secular  subjects  while  the  Protestant  boys  and  girls 
are  massed  together  for  Bible  reading ; when  there  was  a Roman  Catholic  assistant,  she  conducted  the  religious 
teaching  of  those  of  her  Church.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  under  any  kind  of' 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  then  Protestant  school-fellows,  but  there  are  no  symptoms  of  ill-feeling  on  the 
subject.” 

The  practice  in  tbe  factory  villages  adjoining  Belfast  is  not  uniform.  At  Wkiteabbey 
tbe  Flax  Spinning  Company  send  all  their  half-timers  to  one  National  school,  where 
religious  instruction  is  provided  for  the  Protestants,  but  none  at  present  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  (F.  389).  At  Whitehouse  a few  of  the  Protestant  half-timers  attend  the 
Church  school ; but  the  greater  part,  Protestants  and  Homan  Catholics,  go  to  the 
National  school,  where  teachers  of  various  creeds  are  employed,  who  give  religious  in- 
struction to  children  of  then-  own  persuasion,  and  where  the  Established  Church  rector, 
the  parish  priest,  and  the  Presbyterian  minister  frequently  attend  for  the  same  purpose 
(F.  390-391).  At  Ligoniel  there  are  four  mills  and  “ three  different  National  schools 

1 Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  186S-9,  pp.  159,  226,  317. 
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Half-time  — one  Presbyterian,  one  Wesleyan,  and  one  Roman  Catholic,”  and  the  half-timers  are 
system.  permitted — as  by  law  authorized  to  do — to  choose  their  schools.  With  this  freedom  the 

Roman  Catholic  half-timers  invariably  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  National  school, 
though  it  is  described  by  Mr.  Richmond  as  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of  the  place 
(F.  392-397),  and  not  always  free  from  hostile  attack. 

Printworks  The  educational  requirements  of  the  Print  Works  Act  have  been  generally  con- 
Actinade-  demned,  and  modifications  in  them  are  expected  to  be  made.  Mr.  Richmond  condemns 

,unt°'  them  emphatically  (F.  433) : — 

“As  regards  the  educational  regulations  of  the  Print  Works  Act,  I can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  me  to  he 
so  utterly  inadequate  that  they  might  almost  as  -well  he  abrogated  altogether.” 

He  describes  only  one  school  worked  under  this  Act,  viz.,  the  Old  Park  Print  Works 
National  school,  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  tbe  school  is  that,  while  two  of  the  half- 
timers  from  flax  mills  who  must  be  under  instruction  for  three  hours  are  counted  by 
the  Board  as  only  one  in  attendance,  the  “ tearers  ” from  print  works  are  reckoned  in 
full  even  when  they  remain  in  school  for  no  more  than  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a half  (F.  401-408).  Mr.  Richmond  shows  that  the  solicitude  of  the  master  to  procure 
even  these  brief  attendances  is  not  without  beneficial  effects  upon  the  “ tearers.”  He 
says  : — 

“ I have  already  mentioned  the  short  morning  attendances  of  the  “ tearers”  over  and  above  the  hours 
required  by  the  Act.  Whether  the  National  Board  are  satisfied  that  these  brief  appearances  should  be  counted 
in  full  is  a point  to  be  settled  by  them  with  the  master.  It  is  at  least  inconsistent  that-  while  teachers  of  factory 
schools  have  to  halve  the  number  of  the  half-timers  in  recording  their  attendances,  the  far  shorter  stay  made 
by  many  of  the  “teal-el's”  should  be  reckoned  iu  full.  But  I do  not  question  that  the  interest  which  the 
master  has  in  obtaining  the  presence  of  these  children  in  the  morning  has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children  themselves,  and  that  if  they  had  done  no  more  than  fulfil  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  Act  they 
would  have  been  found  in  a far  worse  condition,  educationally,  than  now.  During  the  eight  months,  from 
January  to  August,  1868,  the  average  monthly  attendance  entered  in  the  report  book,  of  “tearers ” alone,  had 
been  11-3  boys  and  5 girls,  out  of  24'1  boys  and  11-1  girls  on  the  roll.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  attendance  of 
46  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  whole  number  of  children,  or  something  like  half  time.  When  all  the  Act 
requires  is  one-sixth  of  the  time,  this  fact  would  at  first  sight  appear  equally  remarkable  and  satisfactory. 
But  the  explanation  has  been  already  supplied : the  greater  portion  of  these  attendances  are  for  about  an  hour 
and  a half  only  out  of  the  five  hours  for  which  the  school  is  open.  In  estimating  the  results,  then,  -which  I have 
recorded  of  my  examination  of  this  school,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  requirements  of  the  Act 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  master,  by  which  he  succeeds  in  securing  the  presence, 
if  only  for  a short  time,  of  each  “ tearer”  on  an  average  nearly  every  other  day." 

so^cstcj  Reverting  to  half-time  children  from  mills,  we  think  that  the  two  main  defects 
indicated  as  lessening  the  value  of  their  attendance  at  school  may  be  remedied.  These 
are  that  the  school  hours  are  not  suitable  for  half-time  children,  and  that  the 
teaching  staff  allowed  by  the  Board  is  inadequate  to  instruct  them.  The  Factory 
Inspector  is  authorized  by  the  Acts  to  disqualify  any  schoolmaster  on  the  ground  of 
• neglect  to  fill  up  certificates  that  the  children  have  properly  attended  school  for  the 

requisite  number  of  hours.  Where  a school  has  been  ascertained  not  to  be  open  for 
six  hours  at  suitable  times  during  the  day,  he  should  not  allow  the  teacher  to  issue 
certificates  of  attendance.  The  regulations  of  the  Board  in  1833,  mentioned  six  hours 
as  the  period  during  which  a school  should  be  open. 1 

The  other  evil  may  be  remedied  if,  when  the  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been 
introduced,  the  half-time  children  are  admitted  to  examination  for  the  results  grant 
upon  half  the-  attendances  required  to  be  made  by  ordinary  pupils.  This  is  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  Personal  salaries,  results  grants,  and  school- 
fees  may  thus  be  expected  to  afford  support  for  an  adequate  teaching  staff. 

We  therefore  recommend — 

rkcommkn:  a-  That  schools  attended  by  half-time  children  should  be  required  to  be  kept  open, 
all  the  Teachers  being  in  regular  attendance,  for  at  least  six  hours  at 
suitable  times  of  the  day. 

That  children  attending  school  as  half-timers  under  any  Act  of  Parliament 
should  he  qualified  to  he  examined  for  the  results  grant  by  an  attendance 
of  one  hundred  half-days  of  not  less  than  two  hours  each  during  the 
previous  twelve  months. 

That  care  should  be  taken  that  the  rights  secured  by  the  Factory  Acts  to  the 
parents  of  half-timers  in  the  choice  of  a school  for  their  children  be  not 
interfered  with. 

1 Appendix.  Collection  of  Leases,  Form  II.,  paragraph  B. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— SCHOOL  FEES.  school  f8M. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  extent  to  which  school  fees  are  paid  in  Ireland  is 
less  than  it  ought  to  be.  We  first  of  all  give  the  facts  of  the  case. 

From  Returns  of  National  Board1,  § xii.,  par.  11,  for  1867,  it  appears  that  in  327  schools  National 
no  fees  were  paid,  in  379  the  fees  were  less  than  £1,  in  776  they  were  less  than  turns'!'8 Re 
£2,  in  723  less  than  £3,  in  658  less  than  £4,  in  610  less  than  £5,  and  in  1,502  they 
ranged  from  £5  to  £10.  In  the  remaining  1,037  the  fees  were  higher. 

A more  useful  extract  for  purposes  of  comparison  can  be  made  from  § xii.,  par.  13  : — 5 


I. 

ii. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Year. 

No.  of 
school!. 

Average  attendance 
of  children. 

Auioui 

it  of 

No.  of  average 
attendance  children 
paying  3s.  10  d. 

No.  of  average 
attendance  children 
attending  without 
payment. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1858 

5,408 

266,091 

29,226 

16 

10 

152,487 

113,604 

1859 

5,496 

269,203 

33,041 

17 

4 

172,392 

96,811 

1860 

5,632 

2G2.823 

33,9G1 

34,342 

13 

1 

177,191 

85,632 

1861 

5,830 

2S4.72G 

1 

9 

179,176 

105,550 

1862 

0,010 

284,912 

34,899 

19 

10 

182,086 

102,826 

1863 

0,163 

296,986 

34,696 

6 

3 

181,024 

115,962 

1864 

0.263 

315,108 

36,935 

18 

11 

192,783 

122,325 

1865 

0,372 

321,209 

39,135 

18 

2 

204,187 

117,122 

I860 

6,453 

316,225 

40,529 

8 

2 

211,457 

104,768 

1867 

0,520 

321,683 

40,883 

14 

5 

213,307 

108,376 

The  table  is  calculated  thus : if  each  child  pay  Id.  per  week  when  at  school,  an  average 
attendance  child  would,  for  the  forty-six  weeks  the  school  must  be  open  by  the  rules  of 
the  Board,  pay  4 Gd.  The  whole  amount  of  school  fees  divided  by  46,  gives  the  number 
of  average  attendance  children  who  pay  id.  per  week.  The  result  is  given  in  col.  V.  The 
rest  of  the  average  attendance  children  pay  nothing ; their  number  is  given  in  coL  VI. 

The  errors  to  which  such  a calculation  is  exposed  are  chiefly  these — (1).  The  amount  of 
school  fees  received  is  not  very  much  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  return — it  is  tolerably 
certain  to  err  in  defect,  by  omission  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  deferred  payments,  &c. 

(2).  Some  children  pay  more  than  id.  per  week ; and  sometimes  when  there  are  several 
of  a family  it  would  be  less.  Assuming  that  these  sources  of  error  to  a certain  extent 
balance  each  other,  the  proportion  between  col.  VI.  and  col.  III.  shows  the  number  of 
children  who  pay  no  fees.  It  is,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Keenan  has  tabulated  the  result  for  1S67  in  a different  way;  by  dividing  the  Evidence, 
whole  amount  of  fees  by  the  number  in  average  attendance,  he  makes  the  average  pay- 
ment per  pupil  2s.  7\d.  (1673). 

And  he  distributes  this  among  counties  thus  (1677) : — 

“As  regards  the  counties,  I have  a statement  of  the  averages,  ranging  from  the  worst  to  the  best,  under  the 
two  heads  of  feesi  and  subscriptions.  In  the  case  of  fees,  Leitrim  is  the  lowest,  being  only  Is.  Id.  a 
head ; then  follow  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Longford,  all  under  Is.  Gd.  per  head.  The  counties  that  are  Is.  Gd., 
but  under  2s.  per  head,  are  Cavan,  Galway,  Donegal,  Sligo,  Carlow,  Kerry,  Fermanagh,  and  Queen’s  county. 

Those  in  which  the  fees  range  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  head,  are  Westmeath,  Kilkenny,  Meath,  Clare,  and 
Monaghan.  Those  where  they  range  from  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.,  are  Louth,  Wexford,  Tyrone,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Cork, 

Kildare,  Waterford,  Armagh,  and  King’s  county.  The  counties  where  the  fees  amount  to  3s.  or  over,  are 
Tipperary,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Antrim,  apd  Down.” 

In  Londonderry  it  amounts  to  3s.  4f  d.  per  bead  (1681).  In  convent  schools  where  Amount  and 
tbe  rule  about  school  fees  is  not  rigidly  observed  (1249),  he  says  the  average  amount  rates  of  Fees, 
paid  is  only  per  head  per  annum. 

This  is  only  a convenient  mode  of  calculation  for  comparison,  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  each  average  attendance  child  does  not  pay  this  sum ; but  it  is  more  probable 
tbat  of  the  average  attendance  a few  pay  much  more,  and  a great  many  pay  much  less. 

The  general  average  of  weekly  payment  is  Id.,  as  we  may  conclude  from  Mr.  Macdo- 
nough,  school-teacher,  who  speaks  frequently  of  “ the  penny  per  week  ” paid  by  his  scholars 
at  Naas.  And  Dr.  Newell  (24852)  -thinks  that  is  a reasonable  sum  for  one  child,  “but  if 
a labourer  had  four  children  id.  would  be  too  much.  The  four  together  might  be  ad- 
mitted for  2 d.  a week.” 

We  think  tbat  for  several  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  all  children  should  pay  school 
fees.  These  reasons  will  appear  from  the  following  evidence  to  be  : — (1).  That  children 
attend  more  regularly  when  they  have  to  pay,  supposing  payments  to  be  made  in 
advance.  (2).  That  they  value  tbe  teaching  more  when  they  pay  for  it.  (3).  Gratuitous 
education  of  the  children  who  can  afford  to  pay  demoralizes  the  parents.  (4).  The 
parents  take  more  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  children  when  they  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  tbe  schooling. 

Although  such  conclusions  are  almost  axiomatic  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who 
have  studied  the  question  of  National  education,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  adduce  the 
1 National  Board’s  Returns,  sect,  xii-,  par.  11 ; page  359.  'Ibid.,  page  361. 
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evidence  of  some  gentlemen  who  have  appeared  before  us,  to  show  that  they  are  recog- 
nised by  persons  of  influence,  who  have  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Keane  in  answer  to  question  15645 — 

“As  sure  as  the  pupil  pays,  either  Is.  or  2s.  <od.  or  5s.  a quarter,  as  they  may  when  learning  the  higher 
branches — as  soon  as  he  pays,  his  attendance  is  more  regular  at  school.  He  must  then  get  value  for  the  money 
that  he  gives ; whereas  when  the  child  does  not  pay  at  all,  that  it  is  totally  gratuitous,  they  don’t  care  so  much 
about  it — they  go  just  as  they  please,  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  they  say  it  is  no  loss  to  them  and  on 
that  ground  I am  anxious  they  should  pay  evei-y where.” 

Canon  Forde  says : — 

“ 2279.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  think  ns  a general  rule  tlio  parents  would,  for  the  sake  of  the  children 
appreciate  education  more  if  they  paid  school-fees? — Canon  Funic. — All  I can  say  is,  that  in  the  school  I 
have  referred  to  in  my  parish,  which  is  conducted  altogether  by  religions  ladies  without  any  connexion  with 
the  Board,  the  constant  permanent  attendance  varies  very  little  from  the  number  on  the  roll,  and  ranges 
from  200  in  -winter  to  210  or  220  in  summer.  Nearly  every  pupil  is  in  constant  daily  attendance,  and  the 
ladies  are  not  only  very  rigid  in  exacting  the  fees,  but  also  very  rigid  in  fining  the  children  for  occasional 
absence ; in  fact  they  would  not  allow  a child  who  has  remained  away  a day  or  two  from  school  to  return 
without  paying  a fine  of  id.  I need  not  say  that  this  is  done,  not  -with  the  idea  of  making  money  from  the 
school,  because  the  religious  spend  more  money  on  the  school  than  anything  they  could  possibly  get  by  it, 
and  everything  got  in  the  school  goes  towards  the  support  of  it.  I believe  that  people  will  value  °more  the 
education  which  they  pay  for  than  that  which  they  get  gratuitously." 

Mr.  Mcthony: — 

“ 1703C.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Now,  should  we  find  the  parent  of  a respectable  child  paying  by  the  week  instead 
of  quarterly — that  is  to  say,  for  the  six  weeks  of  attendauce  ODe  quarter,  and  four  weeks  of  another  instead  0f 
paying  for  the  whole  they  pay  for  two  quarters? — Mr.  Mahony. — Sometimes  they  pay  by  the  week,  which 
induces  a more  regular  attendance  ; for  if  they  pay  on  a Monday  they  are  sure  to  remain  for  the  week.” 

Bev.  F.  Petticreio : — 

“ 1658S.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Has  the  non-payment,  or  small  payment  of  school  fees  in  any  way  affected  the 
moral  tone  of  the  people,  do  you  think  ? — Mr.  Petticrew. — I believe  that  for  parents  to  escape  payment  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  when  able  to  pay,  has  a demoralizing  tendency.  It  undermines  their-  sense  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance ; it  has  also  I know  a demoralizing  effect  on  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  rendering 
it  very  difficult  for  teachers  to  obtain  the  school-fees  where  they  are  charged. 

“16591.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at  schools  whose 
parents  pay  fees  for  them,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  do  not  pay? — I have  the  authority  of  various  teachers 
for  saying  that  as  a general  rule  those  who  pay  attend  better  than  those  who  do  not,  and  that  when  the  parents 
pay  something  they  not  only  make  their  children  attend  better,  but  take  a more  lively  interest  in  their  progress." 

Mr.  Matthews: — 

“ 183/5.  Mr.  Gibson.  You  said  you  must  look  to  Government  only  for  an  increase  in  your  emoluments.  Do 
you  think  that  would  promote  a healthy  state  of  things?  Should  not  the  parents  be  induced  to  pay  a contri- 
bution for  the  instruction  which  their  children  receive  from  the  schoolmaster  ? — Mi-.  Malt.Ibc.ws. — In  expressing 
that  opiuion,  I reflect  the  sentiments  of  teachers  in  general.  I think  it  has  a very  good  effect  to  make  children 
pay  at  school.  I know  that,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I have  been  successful  in  making  the  peoplo  pay 
a great  deal  more  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying.  A great  many  teachers  say  it  is  impossible. 
My  managers  in  general  left  the  matter  to  myself,  and  left  me  at  liberty  to  do  what  I thought  most  beneficial 
for  the  school  and  the  cause  of  education.  I worked  them  up  gradually  until  I have,  in  several  cases,  trebled,  and 
perhaps  quadrupled,  the  school-fees  received  by  my  own  predecessors.  But  all  managers  will  not  permit  that.” 

If  all  children  ought  to  pay  fees,  it  seems  clear  that  the  children  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  provide  clothing  and  food  for  their  children  without  public  aid,  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  public. 

W e have  reason  to  think  that  many  persons  do  not  pay  fees  who  could  very  well  afford 
it,  and  that  the  recommendation  we  have  already  made  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians 
should  pay  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  themselves,  will  tend  to  make  those 
parents  'pay  who  now  refuse  to  do  so.  Having  their  children  paid  for  by  the  guardians 
would  be  receiving  parish  relief,  and  would  entail  certain  disabilities  which  the  parents 
might  be  very  unwilling  to  incur. 

A plan  by  which  this  mode  of  paying  the  teacher  Id.  per  head  per  week  for  all  children 
attending  might  be  the  following — 

Any  parent  who,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  claims  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
school  fees,  should  apply  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  or  to  a relieving  officer  for  a ticket 
certifying  that  his  child  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

Lists  of  the  persons  so  relieved  should  be  published  from  time  to  time,  as  are  those  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  ordinary  out-door  relief. 

Any  sums  so  granted  in  aid  of  school-fees  should  be  paid  quarterly  to  the  school 
manager,  whose  receipt  the  clerk  of  the  union  should  hold  as  his  voucher. 

The  sum  contributed  out  of  the  poor-rate,  should  be  reckoned  as  local  contribution  in 
making  up  for  the  locality  the  third  of  the  Government  grant. 

vy  e hope,  however,  that  parents  will  pay  the  fees  themselves.  The  teachers  should 
be  instructed  by  a general  order  to  demand  fees — to  require  prepayment  of  the  fee  for 
the  week,  not  rigidly  at  first,  but  as  a general  rule.  When  the  habit  of  prepayment 
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is  established,  more  regularity  of  attendance  will  follow  ( Mcthony  17045-8).  The 
managers  may  do  much  in  this  matter  (Matthews  18446-450).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
formerly  school-fees  were  paid  in  Ireland  to  a much  greater  degree  than  at  present.  In 
the  Cork  district  the  average  of  41  National  schools  selected,  as  we  presume,  at  random 
(Coward  E.  384)  was  4s.  4 \d.  per  annum,  the  schools  being  open  on  the  average  220 
days  in  the  year  (388).  The  average  rate  which  the  children  were  recorded  as  paying 
was  3d.,  or  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Coward  (E.) : — 

“ 389.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  I have  shown  that  in  the  National  schools  which  I visited  there  is  no  average 
rate  of  payment  in  any  district  amounting  to  5s.,  4s.  4 \d.  being  the  sum  paid,  on  the  average,  by  each  child 
attending  these  schools,  and  that  this  payment  in  one  district  is  as  low  as  Is.  1 \d.  Although  in  particular 
schools  12s.,  and  even  il,*  may  be  reached,  and  5 \d.  be  the  other  extreme,  it  is  certain  that  no  school  teacher 
receives,  on  the  average,  more  than  4s.  4 \d.  in  school  pence  towards  the  increase  of  his  small  salary,  and  in 
many  cases  receives  much  less. 

“ 390.  Is  this  rate  of  payment  the  result  of  inability  to  pay  more  towards  their  children’s  education,  or  is  it 
the  result  of  unwillingness  and  capriciousness  1 I believe  it  to  be  the  latter ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  who  send  their  children  to  school  agree  to  pay  for  them ; and  the  facts  I have  stated 
show  that  if  payment  were  to  be  actually  made  according  to  the  terms  agreed  upon,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
in  fees  would  be  much  lai’ger  than  they  are  now.  All  the  teachers  whom  I saw  think  that  they  ought  to 
have  more  income  from  this  source,  and  say  that  if  those  in  authority  were  to  move  in  the  matter  they  would 
not  have  occasion  to  complain  as  they  do  of  irregularity  and  capriciousness  in  the  payment  of  school-fees,  and  its 
general  accompaniment— irregular  attendance.  All  of  them  recommend  the  payment  of  fees  weekly  in  advance. 

“ 391.  I cannot  throw  any  of  the  light  of  statistics,  I regret  to  say,  on  this  matter,  but  must  content  myself 
with  repeating  the  statements  of  the  National  teachers,  who  volunteered  information  and  seemed  to  speak  with 
sincerity.  They  urge,  as  a great  grievance,  not  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  case  of  those  who  cannot  do  any 
thing  for  themselves,  but  a system  of  gratuitous  instruction  which  parsimony  and  mere  unwillingness  forces  on 
them  and  they  insinuate,  if  they  do  not  plainly  say,  that  they  are  not  supported  by  the  clergy  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  the  money  which  the  parents  of  scholars  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  for  their  instruction.  They 
complain  that  the  arrangements  between  themselves  and  parents  cannot  be  enforced,  and  that  if  they  could 
be,  the  managers  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  enforcement,  or  if  they  did  not,  the  children  would  not  be 
sent  to  school.  Two  cases  were  brought  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  my  inqrriries  which  illustrate  the 
general  indifference  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  this  question.  In  one  case,  the  master  of  the  school  told  me 
that  he  was  once  obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to  a boy,  who  was  a paying  scholar,  on  account  of  his  irregular 
attendance.  The  boy,  or  his  parents,  appealed  to  the  managei-,  who  gave  him  a letter  to  the  master,  which 
obliged  him  to  give  in  and  take  back  the  boy  as  a free  scholar.  This  instance,  though  it  does  not  profess  to 
bear  very  directly  on  the  point,  is  nevertheless  useful  as  illustrating  the  small  concern  taken  by  the  manager  in 
the  welfare  of  the  master.  The  same  teacher  informed  me  that  he  had  three  scholars  (brothel's)  who  were  being 
taught  free  of  charge,  on  the  supposition  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  school-pence.  At  length,  one  of 
them  was  removed  into  the  higher  department,  which  he  entered  as  a paying  scholar.  Upon  hearing  this, 
the  master  dismissed  the  other  two,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  receive  them  back.  He  returned  fifty-nine  as  the 
number  of  children  professedly  free  in  his  school,  but  assured  me  that  very  few  of  them  were  unable  to 
contribute  something  towards  their  own  instruction. 

“ 392.  The  other  case  was  still  more  striking.  The  son  of  a well-to-do  woman  who  kept  a shop  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  National  schools  in  the  place  as  a paying  pupil.  The  payments,  which  should  have  been  made  weekly, 
were  allowed  to  run  on,  and  the  teacher's  applications  for  them  were  disregarded.  His  patience  being  at  length 
exhausted,  he  dismissed  the  boy  from  the  school,  upon  which  his  mother  appealed  to  the  manager,  and  was 
immediately  furnished  by  him  with  an  order  for  his  re-admittance,  which  the  teacher  had  to  grant. 

“393.  Now,  if  it  be  the  case  that  this  irregularity  in  paying  wliat,  after  all,  are  just  debts,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  voluntarily  contracted,  does  exist,  and  is  not  discouraged  by  those  who  could  check  it,  it  is  doubly 
to  be  regretted,  as  a great  opportunity  is  thus  lost  of  strengthening  in  the  people  the  sense  of  the  natural 
obligation  by  which  they  are  bound  to  educate  their  own  children,  or,  at  least,  to  co-operate  in  the  efforts  made 
by  others  for  their  instruction ; and  as  an  act  of  unfairness  is  in  effect  done  to  the  teachers,  who,  being  badly  paid  by 
the  State,  look  to  the  school-fees  as  an  important  means  of  increasing  their  stipends,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
clergy  have  not  the  power  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs.  No  one  who  has  any  notion  of  their  influence  among  the 
T viali  people  can  doubt  it.  It  is  too  great  generally  to  fail  in  a matter  which  contains  so  largely  the  religious  element. 

« 394.  It  has  been  exercised  in  a few  instances  with  sufficient  success  to  establish  the  conviction  in  my  mind 
that  the  same  could  be  done  more  generally  than  is  now  the  case.  In  a few  schools,  the  managers  have,  by 
their  influence,  reduced  the  numbers  of  non-paying  scholars  to  the  lowest  limits  possible,  by  refusing  free 
admission  to  any  but  the  really  poor,  and  by  expelling  such  as  will  not  pay  then  fees.  Thus,  the  teacher  of 
the  Ballinora  National  School  told  me  that  his  manager  had  arranged  with  him  to  admit  none  but  the  really 
poor  as  free  scholars,  and  to  compel  all  to  pay  who  could.  This  school,  with  134  on  the  rolls,  has,  of  that 
number,  only  thirteen  who  professedly  pay  nothing,  and,  nevex-theless,  it  is  as  well  attended  as  any  other — 
perhaps,  he  said,  better ; at  any  rate,  the  payment  of  fees  makes  no  difference  in  the  attendance.  Again, 
in  a poor  neighbourhood  in  the  district  of  Skibbereen  there  is  a National  school  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacabea 
which  is  attended  by  the  usual  mixture  of  farmers’  and  labourers’  children.  The  manager,  a sagacious 
and  zealous  priest,  arranged  with  the  teacher  to  admit  none  free  who  were  able  to  pay  school-fees,  and 
to  dismiss  those  who  refused  to  pay  them.  Two  individuals  were  determined  to  try  the  strength  of  his  reso- 
lution, and  steadily  refused  to  pay  for  their  children,  who  were  accordingly  removed  from  the  list  of  scholars. 
They  were  then  sent  by  their  parents  to  another  school  which,  however,  being  inconveniently  distant  from 
their  houses,  they  were  soon  sent  back  to  the  first  school,  and  gave  no  more  trouble  on  the  score  of  fees.  A 
little  determination  at  first  would  be  met  with  grumbling  and  opposition,  but,  in  the  end,  would  succeed 
in  removing  what  is  bad  for  the  people  morally,  and  unfair  to  the  teachers. 

“395.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  irregularity  in  paying  fees  is  the  payment  of  the  teachers  by  the  National 
Board,  which  the  people  consider  is  sufficient  to  relieve  them  from  any  obligation  to  contribute  towards  their 
maintenance.  The  schoolmaster  or  mistress  is  regarded  as  a servant  of  the  Chown,- and  is  remimerated  out 

* The  Carmichael  male  and  female  National  schools  alluded  to,  in  the  former  of  which,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
51,  the  school-fees  amounted  to  £55  for  year  ending  June,  1868. 
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School  Fkes.  of  funds  which,  in  the  end,  only  come  out  of  their  pockets.  It  is  an  objection  to  double  payments,  and  is  very 

analogous  to  the  feeling  with  which  a man  refuses  to  give  in  private  charity  because  ho  has  paid  his  poor- 

rates.  It  is  a feeling,  according  to  tny  informant  above  alluded  to,  especially  prevalent  among  the  farmers. 
Another  reason  which  I think  may  be  assigned  for  it  is  the  isolation  of  the  National  schools  from  the  people  of 
all  classes.  They  were  established  without  any  active  co-operation  of  the  people  whom  they  were  meant  to 
benefit,  and  no  measures  are  taken  by  the  clergy  to  create  any  such  interest  in  the  schools  as  would  tend  to 
stimulate  their  flocks  to  render  them  as  effective  as  possible.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a matter  of  surprise 
that  the  people  who  never  have  the  schools  brought  before  their  notice  should  be  slow  in  doing  anything  An- 
them. Take  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  what  a difference  there  is!  The  people  are  ready  to  make 
sacrifices  to  have  them,  and,  when  established,  to  keep  them  effective.  The  reason  is,  because  the  clergy  bring 
these  schools  well  before  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  use  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them  flourishing.  If  they 
did  the  same  for  the  National  schools,  they  would  not  have  to  complain  of  the  apathy  of  the  people  about  them, 
and  they  woidd  raise  them  and  their  teachers  up  to  the  standard  which  they  sometimes  deplore  that  they  do 
not  attain.” 

Assistant  Mr.  Richmond  suggests  a plan  of  increasing  school  fees : — 

Commissioners’  ao 

Reports.  •<  227.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  present  system  of  school  fees  is  working  very  badly.  With 

parents  unwilling  to  pay,  and  teachers  afraid  to  exact,  the  rate  of  payment  has  been  depressed  far  below  its 
nominal  figure. 

“ 228.  The  unwillingness  of  parents  to  pay  what  may  fairly  he  expected  from  them,  can  only  be  over- 
come very  gradually  by  a process  of  enlightenment  concerning  the  system  of  National  education,  such  as 
can  hardly  he  looked  for  at  once.  To  correct  the  present  evil,  it  seems  necessary  to  make  the  mode  of 
exaction  more  effectual ; and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  in  general,  for  the  teacher  to  do  more  than  lie 
does  (for  in  a matter  of  self-interest  he  may  be  trusted  to  take  •whatever  course  will  bring  him  the  largest 
return),  there  remain  but  two  alternatives  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  schools,  either  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees,  or  else  to  take  the  collection  out 
of  bis  hands  altogether. 

“ 229.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  enforce  payment  of  his  fees,  he  must  be  made  less  dejiend- 
ent  on  the  state  of  his  attendance.  It  must  be  a matter  of  less  moment  to  him  than  it  is,  whether  a child 
from  whom  he  is  demanding  fees,  pays  its  dues,  or  leaves  the  school  to  avoid  payment.  As  long  as  the 
retention  of  the  child,  at  any  cost,  is  a matter  of  vital  moment  to  the  teachex-,  so  long  are  the  teacher’s 
hands  tied,  and  his  coercion  fails  in  the  last  resort.  He  urges  his  claim,  with  a full  predetermination  to 
withdraw  it  at  the  first  symptom  of  rebellion,  and  the  parent  is  not  slow  to  find  this  out. 

“ 230.  The  object,  therefore,  should  be,  not  indeed  to  give  the  teacher  no  interest  in  the  number  of  his 
scholars,  hut  to  place  his  interest  on  a different  footing.  His  interest  should  not  be  so  pressing  as  to  make  him 
a slave  to  the  parents  and  children,  and  yet  it  should  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  impress  upon  him  a general 
desire  to  maintain  a good  school. 

“231.  These  objects  might  he  effected  by  some  such  plan  as  this,  which,  iu  a modified  form,  was  more  than 
once  suggested  to  me,  and  which  in  itself  seems  reasonable,  and  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

“ 232.  It  might  be  required  that,  in  consideration  of  a certain  average  attendance  for  a past  quarter  of  the 
year,  a certain  minimum  amount  of  fees  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  patron  or  mauaging  committee  for  the 
ensuing  quarter;  for  instance,  if  the  attendance  averaged  fifty  from  July  to  October,  the  guarantee  from  October 
to  Christmas  might  be,  say,  50s.  The  degree  of  pressure  to  he  exercised  in  enforcing  paymeut  of  fees,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  manner  of  exaction,  would  be  matter  of  arrangement  between  manager  and  teacher.  However 
it  might  be  done,  the  interest  in  getting  in  the  fees  would  he  transferred  from  the  teacher  to  the  manager : 
the  manager  might  either  collect  them  himself,  attending  the  school  for  the  purpose  once  a week,  or  he 
might  leave  the  teacher  to  act  as  his  collector.  The  teacher’s  interest  in  the  particular  fees  for  the  current 
quarter  would  cease,  but  his  general  interest  in  maintaining  a large  school  would  remain,  and  therefore  if 
he  were  empowered  to  act  as  collector,  he  would  always,  in  asking  for  payment,  stop  short  of  the  point  at  which 
the  child  would  be  withdrawn,  not  because  the  arrears  iu  question  were  material  to  him,  but  because  the  larger 
his  attendance  the  larger  liis  prospective  guarantee  in  the  following  quarter.  If  the  parents  knew  that  they 
were  really  paying,  not  the  teacher,  but  the  manager,  their  tone  towards  the  teacher  would  be  entirely  altered, 
and  his  attitude  towards  them  would  be  oue  of  greater  dignity  and  independence.  But  all  this  would  not  make 
his  position  sufficiently  secure  with  the  National  Board.  If  his  average  attendance  were  reduced  to  a danger- 
ously low  level,  he  might  still  be  compelled  to  attract  children  at  any  juice  to  his  school,  lest  he  should  be 
mulcted  by  his  employers  in  Dublin.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  it  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  Board 
salaries  from  liability  to  fluctuation  on  account  of  variations  in  the  attendance  of  children.  "When  the  Board 
has  once  determined  that  a certain  locality  is  a suitable  one  for  a National  school,  the  teacher  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  his  hire  whatever  the  attendance.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  there  is  a sufficient  popu- 
lation to  feed  a school  lies  not  with  the  teacher,  but  with  the  Board.  No  doubt  to  increase  the  school  attendance 
is  of  paramount  importance ; but  even  this  may  be  purchased  too  dearly,  if  the  cost  be  imjjoverishment  of  the 
schools  and  their  teachers,  and  disparagement  to  the  cause  of  popular  education." 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  considei*s  it  necessary  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  exac- 
tion of  school  fees  (E.  72,  73) : — 

“ In  the  second  place,  I think  that  a great  deal  more  might  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the  teachers  in  the 
way  of  school  fees  than  is  paid  at  present.  Opinion  is  somewhat  divided  upon  the  subject  of  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, but  the  great  majority  of  gentlemen  who  have  favoured  me  with  their  views  upon  the  subject,  consider 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  very  poor,  some  payment  by  way  of  school  fees  should  be  made  by  the  parents  of 
the  children.  A t present  the  fees  are  on  the  very  lowest  scale,  hut  of  those  who  are  quite  able  to  pay  them  if  they 
choose,  not  one-half  pay  anything  at  ah.  The  teacher  is  afraid  of  insisting  upon  payment,  for  fear,  as  I have 
already  explained,  of  losing  his  scholars,  and  the  parents  are  quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  alone,  and  so 
substantial  farmers,  small  tradesmen,  and  others,  who  have  no  excuse  at  all  for  not  paying,  go  on  from  year  to 
year  without  paying  a farthing,  or  if  they  do  occasionally  give  the  teacher  a trifle,  consider  that  they  are  making 
a present  rather  than  discharging  a debt.  Under  a tightened  and  more  rigid  system,  a very  much  larger  return 
indeed  ought  to  be  made  under  the  heading,  ‘school  fees.’  And  yet  I would  certainly  not  cut  off  the  children 
of  the  very  poor  from  the  benefits  of  education,  merely  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  school  fees.  I 
would  take  care,  however,  that  it  was  clearly  ascertained  who  the  children  of  the  very  poor  were ; that,  however, 
is  merely  a matter  of  detail,  and  presents  no  overwhelming  difficulty.  A gentleman  who  is  the  patron  and 
manager  of  several  schools,  told  me  that  he  himself  determined  who  were  entitled  in  his  schools  to  gratuitous 
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education,  and  that  lie  always  made  an  arrangement  with  his  teachers  that  those  children  whom  he  selected  were  Schooi.  Fees. 

not  to  be  called  upon  for  school  fees,  the  others  all  having  to  pay.  Some  such  arrangement  as  this  might  be  

easily  made ; at  present  there  seems  to  be  a strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  shirk  payment  alto- 
gether. Such  fees  as  are  obtained,  and  they  vary  from  a penny  to  two  pence  or  three  pence  a week,  according  to 
the  age  and  class  of  the  child,  go  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher,  and  if  they  were  only  paid  by  all  who  ought 
to  pay  them  they  would  form  a very  satisfactory  addition  to  his  now-limited  income. 

“ In  addition  to  this  solid  advantage  to  the  teacher,  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school,  now  so  deplorably 
irregular,  would,  I have  little  doubt,  become  much  bettor.  All  whom  I liave  consulted  upon  the  subject  consider 
that  the  education  of  the  children  is  more  valued  by  the  parents  when  they  have  to  pay  something  for  it.  That 
which  is  got  for  nothing  is  often  valued  at  the  same  price.  If  the  small  weekly  payment  were  also  made  in 
advance,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  parents  would  lie  still  more  ready  to  insist  upon  their-  children  receiving  the 
benefits  of  a schooling  for  which  they  had  already  paid.” 

Mr.  Laurie  says  (H.  61-G3) : — Assistant 

Commissions  s’ 

“ I have  ventured  to  lay  exceptional  stress  on  the  deficiency  of  the  school-fees  in  my  district,  because  of  its  1!el)0rts- 
intrinsic  importance — not  so  much  in  a financial  point  of  view,  as  in  its  bearing  on  the  development  of  the 
character  of  the  people  under  any  scheme  of  popular  education.  The  habit  of  paying  (even  say,  a halfpenny 
per  week),  would  tend  to  foster  the  germs  of  that  species  of  moral  pride  in  which  I found  the  people  of  the 
west  of  Ireland  lamentably  deficient.  Not  only  are  the  poor  systematically  demoralized  by  a wide-spread 
practice  of  promiscuous  alms-giving,  but  the  entire  industrial  class  is  impregnated  with  an  unwholesome  trust 
in  eleemosynary  institutions  of  every  description.  And,  so  far  from  attempting  to  counteract  by  means  of 
counsel  or  the  encouragement  of  self-supporting  organizations  this  baneful  result  of  an  epoch  of  genuine  distress 
long  since  extinct,  the  upper  section  of  the  population  is  imbued  with  an  indiscriminating  sentiment  of  whole- 
sale ‘ charity,’  that  serves  only  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  To  this  even  the  teachers,  poor  as  they  themselves  are, 
form  no  exception  : inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  those  I conversed  with  on  the  subject  appeai-ed  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  question  of  the  school-fee  in  the  light  in  which  I have  above  endeavoured  to  place  it.  They 
prefer  to  forego  the  personal  advantage  of  fees  to  hazarding  the  cruel  charge  of  ‘ extortion,’  and,  swayed  by 
purely  imaginary  scruples,  are,  even  in  the  most  warrantable  circumstances  unaccustomed  to  strain  their  efforts 
to  exact  dues  that  are  elsewhere  cheerfully  paid. 

“ Utterly  hopeless  as  I confess  myself  to  be  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  local  contributions  being  raised  in 
aid  of  the  school  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  rating,  I do  not  altogether  despair  of  the  sehooi-fee  becom- 
ing the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  if  judiciously  stimulated  and  popularly  acknowledged.  Its  practicability 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  proved  by  a few  examples  of  tolerable  success  on  the  part  of  good  and  energetic 
teachex-s,  who  liave  the  common  sense  to  regard  their  toil  as  being  worthy  of  a direct  reward  : — 


Kilmalloclc,  Boys’  and  Girls’  N.S., 
Ardpatrick,  „ „ 

Glcnroe,  „ „ 

Makoonaghmore,  Mixed  N.S., 


Average  Attendance.  Fees. 

£ s.  d. 

. 279  51  7 9 

. 145  59  0 0 

1 39  40  0 0 

. 149  23  0 0 


Free  Scholars. 


141 

48 

35 

10 


“ I have  merely  to  remark  in  concluding  this  division  of  my  subject,  that  every  teacher  readily  avowed, 
what  is  corroborated  by  universal  experience,  that  the  attendance  and  progress  of  the  paying  pupils  bore  a close 
correspondence  to  the  amount  of  the  fees  actually  paid.” 


Mr.  Jack  says  that  very  little  is  paid  in  fees  in  Mayo  (L.  3GS) : — 

“ In  a country  whore  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  fees,  and  where  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  able  to  do  so,  I should  not  be  disposed  to  advocate  a gratuitous  system.  In  Mayo,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  National  schools,  the  great  majority  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying — a very  largo  proportion  of 
them  cannot  do  so,  and  a proportion  perhaps  still  larger,  will  not” 


School  fees  are  rarely  enforced  in  Kerry.  Mr.  Balvier  says  (M.  I8G) : — 

“ 186.  Two  witnesses  only  thought  that  attendance  at  school  depends  upon  school  fees.  The  one  has  a 
district  entirely  rural  from  which  to  draw  his  conclusions ; the  other  is  resident  in  a village  or  town  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  Parish  Priest  of  Tuosist  says,  1 1 know  no  plan. more  effectual  for  increasing  the  attendance 
than  to  giant  such  salaries  to  teachers  as  would  make  them  independent  of  school  fees,  so  as  to  afford 
gratuitous  instruction  to  the  poor.’  The  Parish  Priest  of  Sneem  also  thinks  ‘ increased  attendance  would  lie 
secured  by  reducing  school  fees ;’  yet  it  is  his  opinion  that  gratuitous  education  is  'not  beneficial,  except  for 
the  very  poor  classes.’  It  is  possible  that  in  Tuosist  and  Sneem,  and  in  other  parts  of  Kerry  also,  some 
children  would  be  sent  to  school  who  are  now  kept  away  by  reason  of  school  fees  being  chargeable.  However 
speaking  of  his  whole  diocese,  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that  the  amount  of  school  fees 
is  not  a practical  obstacle  to  school  attendance,  because  the  payment  is  rarely  enforced.  This  view,  which 
coincides  with  all  that  I heard  from  school  teachers  throughout  the  county,  is  also  entertained  by  Mr. 
Macnamara,  the  National  Inspector,  whose  district  embraces  the  southern  half  of  the  county.” 


Mr.  Harvey  speaks  doubtfully  about  the  prospect  of  securing  more  by  fees  iu  his  dis- 
trict (N.  26) : — 

“ The  two  sources  from  which  additional  help  must  really  he  looked  for  are  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  and 
local  aid.  Something  might  be  done  in  the  towns  especially,  and  by  co-operation  among  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  the  fees,  but  I fear  it  would  be  inadequate  by  itself.  The  people  are  poor,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  part 
with  any  of  the  little  that  they  have.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  as  in  Scotland  to  pay  for  their  children’s 
education,  and  rightly  or  wrongly  they  have  got  the  notion  that  where  the  State  affords  aid,  there  is  no  call 
on  them  to  supplement  it.  I found  this  curiously  illustrated  in  the  case  of  private  or  hedge  schools.  In 
these  all  the  children  without  exception  were  required  to  pay,  and  I was  assured  by  those  acquainted  with 
them  better  than  my  opportunities  enabled  me  to  be,  that  3d.,  4 cl.,  and  6 d.  would  be  freely  given  to  a hedge 
schoolmaster  by  parents  who  would  grudge  a penny  to  a National  teacher,  or  even  think  that  it  was  a favour  to 
allow  their  children  to  attend  his  school  at  alL” 
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SohoolFees.  jn  gco^an(ji  the  average  payment  of  school  fees  by  parents  is  8s.  2d.,  taking  all  the 
inna'"  Sc0t"  sck°°ls  5 in  the  parochial  schools  it  amounts  to  8s.  lid  In  the  Hebrides  it  amounts  to 
as  much  as  3s.  3 \d.  per  scholar. 

The  Scottish  Education  Commissioners  remark*  “ Without  question,  the  demand  of 
school-fees  is  the  best  possible  means  of  securing  regularity  of  attendance.  After  all, 
the  parent  is  the  most  efficient  ‘ truant  officer,’  and  the  easiest  way  of  securing  his 
co-opex-ation  is  by  requiring  him  to  pay  a certain  moderate  sum  towards  the  cost  of 
educating  his  child ; the  result  of  which  must  be  that  the  child  will  be  compelled  by 
the  pai-ent  to  attend  school,  in  order  that  ho  may  receive  the  consideration  for 
which  he  sacrifices  part  of  his  scanty  income.” 

We  are  of  opinion : — 

recosbiek-  That  in  order  to  secure  more  efficient  maintenance  of  schools,  the  National 
Board  should  promote  payment  of  school-fees  by  the  children  to  a greater 
extent  than  prevails  at  present. 

That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out  of  a public 
rate. 


Maintenance  CHAPTER  VIII.— MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

OF  Schools. 

Mode  of  Schools  are  supported  at  present  by  Government  grant,  by  local  subscription  or 

paj  men  endowment,  and  by  school-pence.  We  have  made  recommendations  under  which  the 

latter  element  of  support  will  become  more  permanent  and  uniform. 

We  have  also  recommended  that  Govenunent  aid  should  be  proportioned  to  reasonable 
local  contribution ; and  that  such  local  contribution  should  supply  a residence  for  the 
teacher,  and  the  repairs  of  the  teacher’s  house,  and  of  the  school-house. 

It  appears  from  the  following  considerations  (infra,  p.  55)  that  at  present  the  Govern- 
ment grant  to  primary  schools  is,  on  the  average,  about  15s.  per  head  for  the  children  in 
average  attendance,  although  in  some  schools  it  is  much  more,  and  in  others  much  less. 

This  inequality  is  undesii’able.  The  expensive  schools,  maintained  nominally  as 
training  institutions,  are  at  present  largely  used  by  persons  whose  children  ought  to  be 
educated  in  secondary  schools.  We  think  that  training  should  be  carried  on  in  its  early 
stage  in  schools  which  are  really  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  that  in  its 
latter  stage  it  should  be  specially  provided  for  in  a manner  more  in  agreement  with  the 
wishes  of  the  different  religions  communities ; all  teachers  being  examined  finally  in  the 
same  manner,  and  receiving  certificates  for  proved  merit,  wherever  they  have  been  trained. 
General  We  propose  that  a fixed  salary  of  moderate  amount  should  bo  secured  to  the  Prin- 

scUeme.0  cipal  Teacher s,  and  in  certain  schools  (see  pp.  404-5)  to  the  Monitors ; that  there  should 
be  a payment  for  each  pass  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  certain  extra  subjects; 
all  the  children  who  have  made  a proper  number  of  attendances,  being  examined  in 
reading,  writing,  and  ai'ithmetic,  and  under  certain  conditions,  in  not  more  than  two  of 
the  exti-a  subjects. 

One-fourth  of  the  total  expense  of  the  school  must  bo  contributed  locally  by  school- 
fees,  subscriptions,  and  the  aid  out  of  an  Education  Rate. 

The  agreement  between  the  Managers  and  the  Principal  Teacher  will  specify  what 
portion  of  the  school  income,  over  and  above  the  fixed  Salai’y  guaranteed  by  the 
Board,  should  be  received  by  such  Teacher,  and  how  the  remaining  poi’tion  is  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  either  by  gratuities  to  Monitors,  or  on  school 
requisites. 

If  we  take  the  fair  cost  of  a child’s  schooling  at  24s.  per  annum  (infra,  p.  56),  the 
Government  would  have  to  contribute  on  the  average  18s.  per  head,  and  the  locality  6s. 
per  head.  The  school  pence  of  the  children  will  produce  3s.  IOcZ.  for  the  number  in 
average  attendance.  If  all  pay  for  their  own  schooling,  the  grant  out  of  the  Education 
Rate  and  the  subscriptions  must  together  make  up  2s.  2d.  per  head.  If  some  of  the 
children  have  their  school  fees  paid  for  them,  this  will  increase  the  amount  charged  on 
the  rate.  Tlius  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  required  to  make  up  2s.  2d.  per  head  is 
diminished  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  augmented  by  the  deficiency  of  school  pence 
from  pai'ents  unable  to  pay. 

Where  a residence  for  the  teacher  has  been  provided,  and  the  school-house  is  in  good 
repaii*,  the  whole  amount  of  the  sum  paid  as  local  aid  will  serve  to  increase  the  salary 
of  the  teacher  and  improve  the  . school  apparatus.  If  a residence  is  provided  , for  the 

1 Report  of  Scottish  Education  Commissioners,  p.  olviiL  s Ibid.,  p.  clx. 
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teacher  at  the  expense  of  the  locality,  its  annual  value  may  be  reckoned  as  a contribu-  Uunum 
tion  from  the  rate  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school.  The  repairs  of  the  school-  0pSc“00LS- 
house  should  be  a separate  charge,  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  rate,  but  not  to  be  deducted 
from  the  teacher’s  salary. 

We  proceed  to  take  these  two  sources  of  school  income — the  Local  Contribution  and 
the  Government  Grant  successively  into  more  detailed  consideration. 


Section  I. — Local  Contribution.  Local  aid. 

The  annual  support  locally  given  to  National  schools  has  been  shown  in  several  pre- 
ceding sections  to  be  very  small  (supra,  p.  29).  The  Parochial  and  Church  Education 
schools  or  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  and  Convent  schools,  absorb  a large  portion 
of  the  funds  which  private  persons  give  for  educational  purposes  by  way  of  donation  or 
subscription.1.  This  must  be  remembered  when  the  smallness  of  voluntary  action  in 
Ireland  is  noticed.  Looking  upon  the  National  system  as  State-supported,  the  notion  of 
aiding  it  by  local  effort  has  never  been  very  prevalent.  The  original  idea  was  that 
local  subscriptions  should  be  a fair  portion  of  the  school  income. 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

“ 1159.  Mr.  Stokes. — Lord  Stanley’s  famous  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  lays  this  down  : — ‘They  will 
refuse  all  applications  in  which  the  following  objects  are  not  locally  provided  for  : — 1st,  a fund  sufficient  for 
the  annual  repairs  of  the  school-house  and  furniture ; 2nd,  a permanent  salary  for  the  master,  not  less  than 
£ ; 3rd,  a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at  half  price,  and  books  of  separate  reli- 

gious instruction  at  prime  cost.’  Is  that  regulation  maintained '( — Mr.  Keenan. — No.  The  particular  regulation 
in  reference  to  local  subscriptions  was  never  carried  out.  It  was  very  wisely  determined  by  the  Commissioners 
who  formed  the  original  Board  not  to  carry  it  out ; for  were  it  attempted  in  schools  in  the  remote  and  poorer 
parts  of  Ireland  it  Would  be  found  to  be  impracticable,” 

And  Canon  Forde  (22947),  infra,  p.  98. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  considers  that  the  departure  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  plan  in  the  surrender 
of  the  condition  of  local  aid  was  the  main  element  of  success  in  establishing  schools  : — 

“ 172.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  school  fees  and  local  payments  from  the  beginning  of  the 
National  system,  avos  it  taken  into  account  that  sitch  local  payments  should  be  made  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell. — It  was. 


1 One  of  our  colleagues  being  anxious  that  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  country  in  promoting  education  sliould 


not  be  underrated,  has  supplied  us  with  the  following  memorandum  : — 

“The  Church  Education  Society  lias  1,43S  schools,  or  42  per  county,  which,  at  an  £ 

estimate  of  £200  each,  must  have  cost  290,000 

“The  ‘local  aid’  given  by  its  members  was,  in  1807, 44,000 

“The  Christian  Brothers  have  60  establishments,  containing  224  school-rooms,  in  25 

counties.  The  cost  of  these  buildings  is  given  as  154,000 

“The  annual  expenses  of  the  Brothers,  locally  contributed, 14,000 

“ Annual  school-fees,  spent  on  school  requisites,  ........  2,400 

“ The  money  collected  for  conventual  schools  not  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
at  the  same  as  the  Christian  Brothers. 

“ Then  we  have — 

“Interest  at  5 per  cent,  on  money  sunk  by  Church  Education  Society,  ....  15,000 

“ Annual  subscriptions  of  Church  Education  Society, 44  000 

“Interest  at  5 per  cent,  on  £154,000,  Christian  Brothers’ schools,  ....  f 7,700 


“ School-fees  in  their  schools, ( 2*400 

“ The  Nuns’  schools,  certainly  not  less  than  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  ...  24  000 


“ This  represents  the  amount  of  voluntary  aid  to  education,  outside  the  National  system. 

“J.  A.  D.” 

The  following  Table,  which  represents  the  amount  of  voluntary  aid  to  education  inside  the  National  system, 
has  also  been  given  to  us : — 


“There  are  3,754  Non-Vested  school-houses,  at  estimate  of  £150  each,  ....  563,100 
“There  are  1,152  Vested  school-houses,  one-third  contributed  locally  at  £70  each,  . . 80,640 

“ Teachers’  residences  free,  1,430,  at  estimate  of  £75  each, 107,250 

“ Fees  and  subscriptions  (Board’s  Report  for  1868,  p.  21), 57,302 

“Interest  at  £5  per  cent,  on  £563,100,  . 28,155 

“Do.  do.  £107,250, 5,362 

“Do.  do.  £80,640,  . 4,032 

“Maps,  apparatus,  requisites,  at  £1  per  school  (in  this  case  including  Vested  schools)  for 

6,520  schools  (Board’s  Report  for  1868,  p.  7), 6,520 


£101,371 
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Maintenance  “ 173.  Was  it,  in  fact,  one  of  your  rules  that  a further  income  should  he  secured  to  the  teachers,  either  by 
ok  Schools,  annual  subscriptions  or  school-fees,  to  such  amount  in  each  case  as  the  Commissioners  may  direct1?— Yes,  that 
r rrr:  is  Lord  Stanley’s  direction.  . 

Local  AVI.  « 174  That  is  one  of  your  rules?— It  is  taken  from  Lord  Stanleys  letter.  Lord  Stanley  intended  that 

there  should  be  considerable  local  endowment  in  every  case ; that  the  local  parties  shoidd  contribute  pretty 
largely  in  addition  to  what  is  given  by  the  State. 

“ 175.  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  of  Education  have  pushed  the  matter  as  far  as  it  was  desirable  it 
should  be  pushed  under  the  circumstances  ?— We  have  been  always  extremely  desirous  to  push  it  as  far  as  we 
judiciously  could  ; but  I consider  that  about  the  wisest  thing  ever  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
was  in  violating  from  the  very  commencement  the  rale  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby  ; for  I am  convinced  that 
the  circumstance  that  has  enabled  us  to  cover  Ireland  with  National  schools  instead  of  leaving  the  dark  parts 
quite  unenlightened,  and  giving  almost  the  whole  of  the  money  to  the  richer  parts,  has  turned  upon  the  bravery 
and  good  sense  with  which  the  Board  has  violated  that  principle. 

“ 17C.  You  regard  that  as  the  means  of  success? — I think  it  is  the  main  element  of  success.  I consider  it 
was  one  of  the  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board." 

increase  in  We  have  already  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  better  paid, 
Expenditure.  an^  Government  aid  should  be  extended  to  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
and  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  if  they  can  be  embraced  within  the  National  system, 
either  completely  or  partially.  This  will  involve  a greater  outlay  on  National  Education, 
and  the  next  question  is  how  to  provide  for  it. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  whole  should  be  voted  by  Parliament ; the  claims  on  the 
Parliamentary  grant  will  naturally  become  larger  from  increase  of  numbers,  and  the 
necessity  of  a larger  staff  for  administration  and  inspection,  as  the  business  of  the 
National  Board  increases. 

Present  Cost.  The  cost  to  the  Government  at  the  present  time  of  each  child  in  average  attendance 
should  first  he  ascertained. 

Dr.  Newell  says  (2940)  that  in  Ireland  “the  cost  is  14s.  per  head  in  an  ordinary 
National  school.  I think  the  average  is  13s.  9c?.”  Under  the  scheme  which  he  proposes, 
“the  maximum  sum  that  the  education  of  a child  would  coat  would  be  .£1  5s.  lid.,  but 
including  salaries  only,  under  18s.”  (2943). 

Mr.  Keenan  (2221)  makes  out  that  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil  is  15s.  Oft?.  at 
present,  and  by  his  scheme  would  raise  the  average  cost  to  £ i 2s.  7-\d.  (2222). 

The  respective  amounts  of  13s.  9c?.  and  15s.  0 fc?.,  ai-e  obtained  by  deducting  the 
expense  of  administration  and  inspection  from  the  total  Parliamentary  grant,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance.  Dr.  Newell  lias  deducted  the 
cost  of  the  model  schools,  as  he  confines  his  calculation  to  the  “ ordinary  National  school.” 
To  arrive  at  an  accurate  result,  it  would  be  necessary  to  exclude  also  the  convent  schools, 
which  are  paid  in.  a different  way;  and  with  respect  to  them,  there  is  much  variation  in 
the  estimates  made  by  witnesses  as  to  proportion  per  head  contributed  by  the  State. 

It  seems  that  the  ouly  method  of  ascertaining  the  annual  cost  per  head  to  the  State 
in  all  schools  aided  by  it,  is  to  take  the  total  amount  paid  to  school  teachers  in  every 
way  by  the  Board,  whether  as  salary,  gratuity,  allowance,  or  by  whatever  name  it  is 
called,  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  at  the  schools. 

The  sources  of  uncertainty  in  such  a calculation  are  these : the  great  cost  of  the  model 
schools  for  the  number  of  children  educated  in  them  (the  report  enables  us  to  exclude 
the  amount  of  the  fees  paid  by  pupils),  and  the  low  cost  of  the  children  in  convent  schools 
according  to  Commons’  Paper,1  157  (18G4).  It  was  in  1S62  3Gs.  per  head  in  a model 
school,  compared  with  7s.  2d.  per  head  in  a convent  school.  Since  that  time  changes 
have  taken  place  which  alter  the  relation  of  these  extremes.2  But  assuming  that  in 
a general  calculation  these  anomalies  in  excess  and  in  defect  may  balance  each  other, 
we  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

In  1867  the  average  attendance  at  National  schools  is  returned  as  321,683,  the  total 
amount  received  by  the  teachers  in  salaries,  gratuities,  &c.  (deducting  the  amount  of 
fees  paid  in  model  schools,  which  is  apportioned  among  the  teachers)  was  .£263,816 
13s.  6d.,  which  gives  about  16s.  5c?.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance. 

In  1868  the  average  attendance  was  354,853,  and  the  corresponding  sum  expended, 
£266,492  11s.  5c?.,  which  gives  very  nearly  15s.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance. 
The  same  mode  of  calculation  would  give  16s.  for  year  1866,  and  15s.  5c?.  for  1865. 

1 Quoted  in  evidence,  p.  974. 

“The  total  cost  of  the  Model  schools  (out  of  Dublin)  in  1867  ■was  £28,932  16s. — National  Board  Returns,  pp- 
7 4-89,  with  an  average  attendance  of  6,009,  showing  that  the  average1  cost  per  head  in  a Model  school  was  .£4 1 6s. 
Dr.  Neioell  when  giving  evidence  before  this  Commission,  states  that  the  total  cost  per  head  in  a Convent  school, 
was  9s.  9 \(l. 

If  the  Dublin  Model  schools  be  included  the  expense  was  £35,205  13s.  3d.,  and  the  avei-age  attendance 
8,066,  making  the  cost  per  head  £4  7s.  Both  in  Convent  schools  and  Model  schools  there  are  many  infants 
one-fourth  of  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Model  schools  is  returned  as  consisting  of  infants  (1867).  Total  on 
rolls  17,631,  of  which  4,207  represents  infants. 
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In  England  and  Wales,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Crown  in  1861  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  education  (called  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission),  report1  0F  _^0LS- 
that  the° annual  average  cost  per  scholar  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  Load  am. 
Government  schools  £1  8s.  0 £</.,  and  the  Scottish  Education  Commissioners,  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  came  to  the  conclusion2  that  £1  6s.  6f/.  was  the  cost  in  Scotland  for  each 
child  in  average  attendance. 

In  setting  the  average  cost  of  providing  education  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  proposed 
class  in  Ireland  at  about  24s.  per  head  per  annum,  we  are  not  exceeding  a fair  proper-  Scale- 
tion,  comparing  it  with  26s.  in  Scotland,  and  28s.  in  England  and  Wales. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  might  tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  ot  local  rate, 
administration  if  fixed  rules  were  assigned  for  the  distribution  of  the  amount  raised  by 
an  education  rate,  as  well  as  for  its  collection. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  such  a rate  should  be  collected  with  the  poor-rate,  and  in  the  now  collected, 
same  way,  viz.,  half  to  be  borne  by  the  owner,  and  half  by  the  occupier. 

One  proposal  is  that,  as  the  National  Board  is  to  provide  three-fourths  of  24s.,  it  Howtobc^ 
might  be  convenient  on  economical  grounds  that  it  should  assume  the  payment  of  the  * im“ er  ' 
whole  charge  (less  that  which  arises  from  children’s  pence,  subscriptions,  and  local  endow- 
ments), receiving  in  return  the  amount  of  a uniform  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurers 
of  the  several  Boards  of  Guardians  to  the  account  of  the  National  Board. 

This,  however,  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  principle  generally  admitted,  that 
money  raised  locally  should  be  administered  locally. 

Another  mode  deals  with  the  local  contribution  as  a sum  to  be  locally  administered 
thus : — 

The  sum  collected  should  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  poor  law  union. 

The  amount  of  the  rate  should  not  be  more  than  3 d.  in  the  £. 

The  actual  amount  of  rate  to  be  levied  should  in  the  first  instance  be  calculated  on 
the  certified  return  of  the  National  Board’s  Inspector  of  the  amount  of  local  aid  required 
in  addition  to  the  subscriptions  and  school-fees,  to  enable  the  schools  within  the 
district  to  receive  the  full  sum  earned  by  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

We  have  already  stated  in  the  chapter  on  managers,  page  310,  that  when  the  late 
Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Doyle,  in  1831,  issued  rules  and  regulations  for  schools  in  the  dioceses  of 
Kildare  and  Leigblin  {Evidence,  pp.  515,  516),  he  prescribed  that  there  should  be  a Com- 
mittee and  a lay  treasurer.  # 

We  think,  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  that  if  the  plan  of  aiding  schools  by 
grants,  varying  in  proportion  to  ascertained  results,  should  be  introduced,  and  further, 
if  some  portion  of  the  expenses  of  schools  should  be  defrayed  out  of  ail  education  rate, 
rules  similar  to  those  made  by  Dr.  Doyle  ought  to  be  enforced ; that  every  aided 
school  should  be  managed  by  a committee  regularly  appointed  ; and  that  the  treasurer 
of  every  school  fund  should  be  a layman,  who  would  receive  and  account  for  all  sums 
contributed  to  the  school,  whether  by  the  State  or  the  Union  or  by  private  individuals. 

In  case  there  should  be  a precept  from  the  National  Board  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Education  Bate  to  repair  school-houses,  or  to  provide  residences  for  teachers,  objects 
which  we  think  should  be  secured  by  local  effort,  the  annual  value  of  the  residence 
should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  amount  due,  being  iu  fact  a contribution  out  of  the 
rate  towards  the  annual  maintenance  of  the  school ; but  the  cost  of  the  repairs  ot  the 
school  buildings  should  be  charged  upon  the  rate  without  being  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
local  aid  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  school. 

“11 170.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  Government  undertaking  under  certain  conditions  Evidence, 
the  repairs  of  the  non-vested  schools  t— Mr.  Macdonnell. — I have  always  thought  if  the  Government  could  under- 
take to  keep  the  non-vested  schools  under  repair  on  the  condition  that  during  the  year  previous  to  the  repairs  being 
done,  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  attended  to  in  the  school,  it  would  be  an  advantage  and  a perfectly  just  thing. 

“ 11171.  You  would  not  think  the  public  money  was  badly  spent  in  repairing  buildings  not  belonging  to  the 
Government  1 — I should  confine  the  repairs  to  doing  those  simple  repairs  which  arise  from  year  to  year  in  any 
school.  I should  entirely  dissent  to  any  extensive  repairs  that  would  amount  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
schools.  That  ought  to  be  done  by  the  people  in  the  locality  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools.” 

It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  not  to  overburden  the  rate-payers — 

That  powers  should  he  given  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  education  rate  ukcommemu- 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  a school-house,  T,0N- 
or  teacher’s  residence,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lands  Improvement 
Act,  29  & 80  Victoria,  c.  40,  sec.  5.  In  the  case  of  extensive  repairs  to 
non-vested  school-houses,  it  would  he  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate 
term  of  occupation. 

It  is  not  meant  that  in  all  cases  teachers’  residences  should  be  built,  but  that  “ a 

1 Report  of  English  Education  Commissioners,  part  vi.,  p.  586. 

8 Report  of  Scottish  Education  Commissioners,  o.  vii.,  p.  clviL 
I.  . 2 X 
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Maintenance  suitable  residence”  or  “lodgings”  should  be  provided,  the  rent  being  paid  out  of 
op  ciiooia  j.jjg  ra^}  an(j  ap  substantial  repairs  paid  for  out  of  the  rate  ; and  the  rent  (if  any)  of 
Local  Aid.  the  school-house  and  its  repairs  being  also  paid  out  of  the  rate. 

The  amount  received  out  of  the  rate  is  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  and  is  to  provide  increased  salary  for  the  teacher  or  teachers,  and  school 
requisites  for  the  children. 

No  school  should  receive  a grant  out  of  the  rate,  unless  an  account  be  produced 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  grant  received  in  the  year  immediately  proceeding  has  been 
disposed  of. 

This  account  should  be  audited  and  approved  by  the  District  Inspector. 

If  such  account  shall  not  show  distinctly  that  the  money  has  been  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school,  the  District  Inspector  shall  refuse  to  sign,  and  notify  the  fact  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  union,  who  shall  suspend  any  payment  from  the  rate ; the  account  must 
be  sent  by  the  District  Inspector  to  the  central  office ; he  will  be  instructed  by  the 
Board  how  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  no  sum  shall  be  payable  to  such  school  until  the 
Treasurer  receive  authority  from  the  Board  in  Dublin,  stating  that  the  Commissioners 
are  satisfied,  and  that  the  local  payment  may  be  resumed. 

No  grants  should  be  made  out  of  the  local  rate  to  schools  where  the  average  attend- 
ance is  less  than  25.  No  grant  should  be  made  to  any  school  except  on  the  report  of 
the  District  Inspector,  stating  that  the  school  has  been  inspected,  that  the  children 
attending  have  been  examined,  and  that  the  secular  instruction  given  is  fairly  efficient. 

Children  under  four  years  of  ao,e,  and  children  over  fourteen,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  calculation  of  average  attendance,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  grant  out  of 
the  education  rate. 

We  have  here  presented  the  outline  of  a plan  by  which  we  think  schools  might  be 
supported  partially  out  of  a rate. 

One  considerable  benefit  which  might  follow  from  local  administration  would  be  the 
consolidation  of  small  schools  where  they  are  unnecessary.1  If  rent  and  repair  of 
school-houses  are  thrown  upon  the  rate,  it  will  be  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  to 
have  the  schools  consolidated,  and  if  the  National  Board  adhere  more  closely  to  then 
rules  as  to  the  distance  between  two  schools  aided  by  the  State,  these  two  pressures  will 
act  in  harmony  and  in  the  end  produce  the  required  effect. 

A question  arises  whether  there  should  be  uniform  rating  all  over  the  country,  or 
whether  in  each  district  the  rate  should  be  struck  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
that  particular  district.  We  incline  to  the  latter  view. 

Voluntary  subscriptions  would  diminish  the  amount  to  be  collected  as  they  would  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  local  aid ; but  we  consider  that  endowments  should  not  be  reckoned 
as  local  aid  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  paid  by  the  State.  Their  total  however  is  so 
small  that  except  as  a matter  of  principle,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  not  an 
essential  feature  in  any  general  scheme. 

The  opinions  of  witnesses  on  the  inode  of  securing  local  aid  are  various. 

Major  0 Reilly,  ii.F.,  thinks  that  for  erection  of  necessary  schools  it  would  not  be 
uni’easonable  to  raise  money  by  rate  (we  presume  this  will  apply  also  to  the  case  of 
residences  for  teachers),  and  also  to  the  maintenance  of  schools,  under  certain  conditions. 

“ ^4„978;  Rev.  Mr  0 oiois.  Do  you  think  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  ordinary  schools  could  he  pro- 
vided for  by  a school  rate! — Major  O'Reilly. — I think  it  might,  though  there  might  be  considerable  difficulty 
in  carrying  it  out.  I would  he  prepared  to  advocate  a voluntary  rate  to  a limited  extent  for  the  erection  and 
SU«P1°^to  sc«ools,;  b,lt. 1 am  1uite  aware  there  are  considerable  practical  difficulties. 

1 49  i.  i -n-01'  m^mtenarice  of  schools  do  you  think  a school  rate  could  be  maintained  in  Ireland  without 
any  great . difficulty?— I said  I would  be  prepared  to  advocate  a voluntary  rate  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
schools — that  is,  for  the  maintenance. 

‘‘  14989*  1 ^<1  that  a two-penny  rate  would  produce  on  the  poor  law  valuation  about  £100,000  a year. 
Would  a two-penny  rate  added  to  the  poor-rate  be  considered  in  your  judgment  an  excessive  burden  to  put  on 
The  country  1—1  tlnnk  it  would  be  very  much  opposed,  as  every  increase  of  taxation  probably  is.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  country  districts  of  Ireland  goes  (of  course  it  is  only  speaking  for  one  section  of  the  country) 
the  poor-rate  may  be  looked  upon  as  averaging  about  a shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  valuation  : in  the  town 
districts  it  is  a good  deal  higher.  The  rate  for  medical  relief  amounts  to  a penny  in  the  pound  in  round 
numbers  throughout  Ireland  or  a little  more,  and  no  doubt  the  addition  of  a two-penny  rate  for  education 
would  be  felt  and  would  meet-  with  some  opposition ; but  I think  it  might,  and  probably  would  be  earned. 

I am  assuming  it  would  be  optional  with  the  ratepayers  in  each  district  to  carry  it  or  not.  I think  it  would 
be  earned  m many  or  m most  of  the  districts  of  Ireland,  if  the  ratepayers  who.  paid  it  were  allowed  to  choose 
the  nature  of  school  which  they  preferred.  I believe  it  would  meet  with  most  universal  opposition  if  it  was 
National  schools  ” tW0’hermy  rate  ^ 0l-^er  to  maintain  one  luiiversal  stereotyped  form  of  schools  like  the 

To  a certain  extent,  the  rate  would  be  voluntary  as  Major  O’Beilly  supposes,  for  if 
subscriptions  were  given  freely,  the  amount  - of  annual  subscription  would  diminish  the 
amount  to  be  raised  by  rate,  and,  therefore,  generous  persons  might  by  their  spontaneous 
1 See  Mr.  Yere  Foster,  quoted  in  question  17443,  p.  766. 
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liberality  relieve  the  pockets  of  their  neighbours  or  tenants;  but  we  do  not  propose  the  maixtknaxok 
rate  should  be  voluntary,  in  its  wider  and  more  obvious  sense,  because  we  propose  that  0F 
there  shall  be  forthcoming  from  the  locality  at  least  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  expense  of  Local  ah 
the  schools  to  enable  them  to  claim  the  Government  aid ; Le.,  we  have  recommended  that 
the  amount  locally  provided  by  school-pence,  subscription,  and  assessment,  shall  be  at 
least  one-third  of  the  amount  which  may  be  due,  after  inspection  and  examination  of  the 
children,  from  the  National  Board.  We  observe  also  with  satisfaction  that,  in  this 
witness’s  opinion,  a concession,  such  as  we  have  proposed  under  the  head  of  “ Religious 
Teaching,”  will  tend  to  stimulate  local  effort. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  (85  S2)  sees  “ no  difficulties  in  an  assessment  for  educational  purposes,” 
and  (S583)  “ would  be  glad  to  see  a proposition  that  the  locality  and  the  proprietor 
should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  school.” 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18255)  thinks  a “local  rate  of  limited  amount  would  be 
advantageous,  and  that  it  would  take  away  the  appearance  and  feeling  of  eleemosynary 
aid,”  if  there  was  “ a tax  on  the  locality  ” to  support  the  school. 

Dean  Warbur ton’s  proposal  goes  much  farther.  He  would  make  the  amount  raised  by 
rate  equal  to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  State.  He  approves  of  an  Educational 
Board,  and  thinks  that  a sufficient  number  of  persons  could  generally  be  found  to 
undertake  this  duty. 

a 20849.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  if  it  were  deemed  desirable  to  increase  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  the 
State  might  ask  to  have  such  an  increase  provided  by  an  educational  rate  ?— Dean  Warburto-n. — I think  it  ought 
to  do  so.  Some  years  ago,  I made  a proposition  to  an  eminent  statesman  in  reference  to  this  subject.  Probably 
the  time  had  not  arrived  for  it  then,  but  I think  it  has  arrived  now— that  is,  to  have  a compulsory  rate  for 
education.  I would  arrange  it  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  laity  in  the  country  take  an  interest  in  it.  My 
proposition  was,  to  have  a certain  educational  rate.  Let  the  Government  make  a grant  equal  to  that  rate.  I 
would  have  this  within  the  area  of  each  union.  I also  proposed  to  have  an  educational  committee  selected,  from 
the  Poor  Law  Roard  of  Guardians.  There  is  always  a good  deal  of  energy,  talent,  and  ability,  I think,  going  to 
waste  on  those  Boards,  and  I think  that  if  they  had  their  attention  turned  to  this  subject  it  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country.  I propose  that  a committeo  consisting  of  the  most  intelligent  men  should  bo  selected. 

Let  the  committee  be  three,  four,  five,  or  seven,  or  whatever  number  might  be  thought  desirable.  Let  it  be  then- 
duty  to  visit  from  time  to  time,  every  school  within  the  union.  I would  have  them  visit  in  such  a way,  that 
the  masters  could  never  know  when  the  visit  would  be  made.  For  instance,  if  a member  of  the  committee 
were  passing  by  one  of  the  schools,  going  to  a fail-,  he  would  get  down  from  his  carriage  and  examine  the  school. 

I would  have  them  make  a report  of  the  shite  of  education  in  the  district  every  year,  and  if  they  liked  to  sug- 
gest improvements  well  and  good.  I think  by  that  means  you  would  do  what  we  want  very  much  to  effect, 
namely,  interest  the  laity  in  education.  «...  . . 

« 20850  Do  you  think  that  on  the  ordinary  Boards  of  Guardians  you  would  get  a sufficient  number  oi 
guardians  to  pay  proper  attention  to  a system  of  that  sort?— I am  sure  that  when  they  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose  you  would.  I don’t  think  anyone  would  like  to  undertake  the  duty  unless  he  was  officially  employed. 


And  further  : — 

« 20880  Mr.  Gibson.— Do  you  think  it  likely  that  plan  of  yours  would  work,  considering  the  composition  of 
the  Poor  Law  Boards  ?— Dean  Warburlon. — I do.  I think  in  every  Board  you  would  get  a sufficient  number  of 
intelligent  men  who  would  take  an  interest  in  that  after  a while.  A Board  of  Guardians  is  a very  large  body. 
They  are  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  and  the  magistrates.  I think  you  would  have  a great  deal  of  ability 
available  in  that  way,  and  it  is  a kind  of  occupation,  I think,  that  when  they  would  get  accustomed  to  it,  they 
would  take  an  interest  in,  especially  when  it  became  their  duty  to  report  every  year  upon  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  the  district.” 


He  subsequently  extends  his  scheme  beyond  what  is  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
inquiry,  but  in  a manner  which  would  work  into  the  plan  proposed  in  the  chapter 
on  Intermediate  Education. 

it  20886  Mr.  Gibson. — Should  you  restrict  the  parties  to  be  members  of  the  committee  to  the  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  1— Dean  Warburlon. — I think  so ; for  this  reason— they  are  the  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers. Suppose  you  impose  a rate  of  two  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  country , that  would  probably  bring  in  some- 
thing over  £100,000.  It  would  be  a very  small  rate  upon  each  person ; but  it  would  be  an  immense  service.  I 
think  there  oimht  to  be  in  every  poor  law  union  in  Ireland  a superior  class  school— a first-rate  English  school, 
with  a classical  class.  The  classics  would  be  required  but  by  a few.  There  is  a certain  class  of  men  to  whose 
sons  it  would  be  very  useful ; for  instance,  a great  number  of  farmers  who  send  their  sons  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion  that  is  a very  popular  profession  amongst  farmers  for  their  sons.  I would  give  their  sons  ail  opportunity 

of  leamin"  classics  in  a school  in  every  poor  law  union.  Then  there  is  another  class  to  whom  it  would  be  very 
nseful— respectable  farmers  who  wish  to  have  their  sons  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  I don’t  see  why  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  especially  if  he  assisted  in  paying  for  it.  By  the  rate,  you  would,  I have  no 
doubt  immensely  improve  the  education  of  the  country.  There  is  another  thing  I proposed  some  yearn  ago, 
indeed  to  two  or  three  viceroys.  Some  of  those  situations  now  given  to  county  members,  if  they  were  placed  for 
competition  within  a certain  area,  and  all  within  that  area  allowed  to  compete  for  them ; such  as  situations  m 
the  Customs,  which  the  fanners  are  very  anxious  to  get  for  their  sons ; if  such  situations  were  set  forward  for 
competition, ’it  would  do  more  to  promote  education  than  you  can  possibly  conceive. 

“20887.  Should  you  regard  that  as  having  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  country  generally  f— 1 do.  - • 

• “ 20888  And  should  you  regard  the  rate  as  also  acceptable  to  the  people.? — It  is  never  pleasant  ton.ave  any- 
thing to  pay  until  you  get  accustomed  to  it,  but  when  they  get  accustomed  to  it,  and  see  the  benefits  of  it  coming  to 

their  own  doors,  they  would  not  object  to  it.  • ' „ - 

a 20889.  Do  you  think  the  burden  would  be  considered  a great  one  ? — 1 think  not. 


Canon  Fordc's  evidence  is  generally  in  favour 
i. 


of  local  contribution,  if  it  brings  with  it 
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local  management,  though  he  explains  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  have  already 
heavy  burdens  to  bear  in  building  schools,  convents,  churches,  and  supporting  their 
clergy. 

“ 22947.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  the  amount  of  local  contributions  given  to  schools  in  Ireland  is  satis- 
factory ? — Canon  Forde. — Well,  in  many  points  of  view,  to  me  it  appears  very  unsatisfactory'.  I would  be  glud 
to  see  the  people,  or  the  body  to  which  each  school  belonged,  able  to  contribute  very  largely  indeed,  because  I 
think  it  would  render  the  schools  more  independent  of  Government  control,  and  less  dependent  on  an  external 
element  than  they  are  at  present;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  take  the  state  of  the  country  into  considera- 
tion. The  people,  who  contribute  the  extra  payment  for  our  schools,  are  very  heavily  taxed,  not  ouly  for  social 
and  public  purposes,  but  also  for  the  support  of  their  own  clergy ; in  fact,  evei’ything  that  is  done,  whether 
building  schools  and  churches,  or  supporting  their  clergymen,  is  done  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people ; so  that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  speaking  from  my  knowledge  of  my  own  parish,  I think  the 
people  contribute  very  fairly  towards  the  support  of  the  schools. 

“ 22948.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  found  expedient  to  increase  the  teachers’  salaries  it  would  lie  desirable 
to  raise  some  part  of  such  addition  by  a local  rate'?— I am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  public  mutters  to  give  my 
opinion  on  the  practical  bearing  of  that  question.  As  far  as  I have  an  opinion  on  such  matter's,  I am  very 
much  in  favour  of  local  government  of  every  kind.  I think  tire  people  themselves  know  best  what  is  wanted 
in  their  immediate  locality,  and  take  more  interest  in  it.  Whether  it  would  have  other  bearings,  I do  not 
exactly  see  at  the  present  moment,  and  I do  not  like  to  give  a general  opinion  oir  the  subject.  I often  have 
thought  of  it  as  a possible  and  feasible  way  of  getting  rid  of  a great  many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  question  of 
the  amount  given  by  the  State,  by  Government  or  from  external  sources,  were  more  or  less  contributed  from  the 
locality  and  under  local  control. 

“ 22949.  If  a local  aid  were  raised  should  you  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  raised  like  the  poor-rate — partly 
from  the  owner,  and  partly  from  the  occupier? — Well,  really',  I don’t  know.  I think,  as  a rule,  everything  in 
the  long  run  comes  out  of  the  land,  or  is  the  product  of  personal  industry.  I think  one  way  or  other  the 
owner  of  a house,  the  owner  of  a property,  or  tire  owner  of  a farm,  will  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  house, 
laud,  or  farm  which  he  sets,  and  if  he  pays  jiart  of  the  taxes  himself,  it  comes  out  of  the  land  or  the  industrv 
of  the  occupier  in  the  long  run  ; so  that  whoever  paid  it  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  not  alter  the  matter 
very  much.  I would  always  like,  however,  that  the  payment  of  the  schoolmaster  should  be  brought  home,  ns 
near  as  possible,  to  the  people  who  have  a direct  interest  in  the  school.  For  instance,  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty where  I live  are  principally  large  landed  proprietors,  who  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  and  I think  it  would  b<> 
more  reasonable  and  more  congruous  if  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  supported  their  schools,  and  in  that 
way  the  appeal  being  made  to  the  occupier  and  not  to  the  owner  would,  perhaps,  be  preferable ; but,  as  I said, 
I don’t  think  it  matters  much  so  far  as  pressing  the  tenant  or  actual  occupier  is  concerned,  because  in  the  long  run 
it  comes  from  the  land  or  the  industry  of  the  occupier ; the  tenant  pays  for  support  of  himself  and  family 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  and  all  he  can  spare  beyond  that  he  gives  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  landlord.” 


Dr.  Newell  allows  that  it  is  reasonable  to  procure  from  the  country  generally  about 
one-third  of  the  amount  given  by  the  State,  and  says  it  can  only  be  obtained  by 
local  rating  (24850).  Managers  do  not  make  sufficient  contribution  to  the  schools  they 
manage,  but  cannot  be  compelled  at  present,  because  to  refuse  aid,  and  consequently 
to  deprive  the  poor  people  of  education,  is  the  only  means  of  compulsion  which  the 
National  Hoard  now  possesses  (24854-5).  The  remedy  is  local  rating. 

“ 24857.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — Do  you  think  where  managers  do  not  subscribe  properly  for  the  support  of  a school 
there  should  be  a local  rate  1 — Dr.  Newell. — I think  a local  rate  is  very  desirable.  That  seems  to  bo  a question  that 
is  occupying  the  minds  of  statesmen  and  the  legislature  at  present.  I suppose  we  are  gradually  approaching  it. 

“ 24858.  Your  opinion  is  favourable  to  it? — Yes,  it  would  have  this  advantage,  it  would  induce  persons  in 
the  locality  to  form  a committee,  and  take  some  interest  in  the  schools  ; and  it  would,  of  course,  increase  tin- 
stipend  of  the  teacher. 

“ 24859.  Mr.  Lease. — Upon  whom  do  you  suggest  the  local  rate  should  fall  ? — I think  on  the  landlord 
principally. 

“ 24860.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  contemplate  with  a local  rating,  extended  local  management,  so  that  the 
money  raised  by  a rate  should  be  disposed  of  by  a body  selected  from  the  ratepayers  or  should  be  disposed  of  by 
a Board  in  Dublin? — Well,  if  it  is  a local  rate,  the  parties  would  be  very  jealous  if  they  did  not  get  the 
management  of  it  to  some  extent. 

“24861.  Is  not  that  likely  to  lead  to  mismanagement  ? — I do  not  think  it  necessarily  should.  I would  assume 
that  a committee  would  he  nominally  supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  school,  but  it  would  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  either  the  parish  priest,  or  rector,  as  the  case  might  be,  or  the  Presbyterian  clergyman  ; 
for  we  find  as  a matter  of  fact  that  where  there  are  committees,  they  hardly  ever  interfere.” 

“ 24914.  Mr.  Lease. — Supposing  the  rate  to  he  raised  as  you  suggested  just  now,  from  the  landlords,  how 
would  you  propose  that  that  fund  should  be  disposed  of  ? — There  are  two  ways  it  might  be  disposed  of.  It  might 
be  disposed  of  by  local  committees  or  by  the  Central  Board  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  locality. 

“ 24915.  Lord  C'lonbrock. — Ought  it  not  make  up  that  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school  which 
the  manager  would  be  expected  by  the  Board  to  supply  if  he  did  his  duty  ? — Quite  so. 

“ 24916.  Mr.  Lease. — Would  it  in  your  opinion  be  just,  that  one  class  alone  of  the  community,  the  class  of 
landowners  should  be  taxed  for  this  purpose,  when  the  management  of  the  great  majority  of  the  National 
schools  in  Ireland  is  for  the  greater  part  in  the  hands  of  another  class  ? — Well,  I think  they  are  more  responsible, 
because  the  people  are  often  too  poor  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  teacher.  I think  the  landlords  of  the 
country  are  bound,  to  some  extent,  to  see  that  the  education  of  the  people  under  them  is  provided  for,  in  a 
a measure,  at  their  cost. 

“ 24917.  Do  you  contemplate  that  that  rate  should  be  raised  from  the  owners  of  landed  pi'operty  exclusively, 
or  that  it  should  be  raised  as  the  poor-rates  now  are,  and  be  payable,  share  and  share  alike,  by  the  occupier  and 
owner  ? — I think  that  would  be  a very  good  arrangement,  share  and  share  alike  by  the  occupier  and  owner  in  fee. 

“ 24918.  Do  you  think  that  having  to  subscribe  something  would  tend  in  any  degree  to  give  to  the 
tenantry  class  in  the  country,  for  whose  use  the  schools  are  intended,  a greater  interest  in  the  schools  than  they 
have  now  ? — I think  it  would  induce  them  to  take  a larger  interest  in  the  working  of  the  schools. 

“ 24919.  What  machinery  would  you  contemplate  for  the  raising  of  such  a rate  as  that — would  the  districts 
from  which  the  rates  should  be  raised  be  conterminous  with  the  unions  or  electoral  divisions,  or  would  you  have 
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a county  rate  ? I have  not  much  considered  the  point,  but  knowing  how  those  various  collectors  manage  to  get  Maimenanck 

in  their  money,  I would  say  the  readiest  way  would  be  a county  rate.  01  ochool.-<. 

“24920.  Would  you  have  it  collected  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  county  rate,  or  as  an  addendum  to  it? — As  jocai 
an  addendum,  to  bo  disposed  of  by  a local  committee,  or  a Central  Board. 

“24921.  Would  you  consider  that  the  fact  of  a rate  being  raised  in  this  way  would  make  any  difference  as 
regards  the  absolute  power,  if  I may  call  it  so,  which  the  managers  now  have  in  then-  respective  schools  1— I 
thmk  it  would  be  a very  dangerous  thing  to  deprive  the  managers  of  the  power  of  removing  the  teachers.  I 
know  it  is  subject  to  abuse  in  theory— practically  it  is  not.  I find  that  in  Scotland  where  the  teacher  retains 
his  situation  ad  oitam  ant  culpum,  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  him,  so  that  I would  not  like  to  deprive  the 
manager  or  the  committee,  if  a committee  were  established,  of  that  power.” 


Judge  Warren  (15147)  also  approves  of  a local  rate  to  secure  fair  local  assistance  to  meet 
the  State  grants.  “ If  the  contributions  of  the  State  are  fairly  divided  amongst  the  people” 

by  which  he  means  (15121)  “recognising  denominational  schools”  according  to  the 

scheme  he  propounds — “ I see  no  objection  to  a rate  in  aid.” 

« 15240.  Rev.  Mr.  Coivie. — Do  you  think  that  the  local  contribution  that  the  country  makes  is  sufficient  to 
meet  wliat  might  reasonably  be  oxpected  ? — Mr.  Warren. — I do  not  tbink  it  is.  I thmk  there  are  a great 
many  who  ought  to  contribute,  and  who  do  not  contribute  anything. 

“ 15241.  You  have  already  stated  that  you  thought  it  was  possible  to  levy  a rate  iu  aid  t — Yes. 

« 15242.  That  that  principle  would  not  meet  with  any  violent  opposition -I  do  not  think  it  would. 

“15243.  When  such  money  is  raised,  under  whose  management  should  it  be,  under  local  management  or 
under  the  management  of  the  Central  Board  ? — I think  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  would  probably  levy  the  rate, 
together  -with  the  poor  rate,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  patron  of  the  school. 

<i  15244.  Would  you  levy  the  rate  indiscriminately  on  all  persons,  or  only  on  those  whose  religious  denomi- 
nation coincided  with  that  of  the  school  1 — I think  it  should  be  levied  on  all  indiscriminately.” 

“ 15318.  Master  Brooke.— With  regard  to  the  rate  which  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  purpose  of  education, 
suppose  we  take  for  example  a parish  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  there  are  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians 
and  Presbyterians,  how  would  you  divide  the  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  1 — It  would  be  divided,  I 
think,  according  to  the  schools  in  the  parish. 

“ 15319.  Without  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  creed  of  the  individual  paying  the  rate  ?— Each  school  would 
be  fixed  as  belonging  to  a particular  denomination,  and  the  rate  iu  aid  would  be  distributed  amongst  them 
without  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  person  who  pays  the  rate.  I think  the  rate  in  aid  would  be  levied  for  a 
national  purpose.  „ , t ,,  , , . 

a 15320.  And  the  distribution  would  be  by  the  Commissioners,  I presume  ? — According  to  the  miles  laid  down 

by  the  Commissioners.  _ , . , , . 

“ 15321.  There  would  be  cases  where  the  propx-ietor  of  the  land,  who  might  be  a Protestant,  would  pa}  the 
largest  part  of  the  rate,  and  the  Protestant  school  be  extremely  small,  and  the  Roman  Cathohc  school  very 
large  ; in  that  case  ho  must  pay  the  rate  for  the  Roman  Catholic  school  1 — Yes. 

“ 15322.  Would  you  contemplate  a subdivision  of  that  rate  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  or  accordmg 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  school  ?— I merely  coutemplate  iu  general  the  justice  of  a rate  iu  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  education,  without  considering  how  the  details  of  that  measure  would  be  earned  out. 

And  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  the  rate  he  says : — 

ii  15333.  Mr.  Deaso. — With  regard  to  the  rate,  do  you  propose  that  it  should  be  levied  as  the  poor-rate  is, 
and  paid  half  and  half  by  the  occupier  and  owner?— Mr.  Warren. — I tbink  that  that  would  be  a very  good 
mode  of  levying  the  rate,  but  I always  thought  it  was  utterly  immaterial  how  the  rate  was  levied,  lor  it  is  paid 
by  the  owner  of  the  land.  ,,  , , 

“15334.  I mean  to  say, supposing  you  are  going  to  impose  a new  tax,  would  you  levy  it  from  the  landlord  direct, 
or  from  tho  occupier  direct ; and  if  from  the  occupier,  would  you  give  him  the  right  he  now  has  with  regard  to 
the  poor-rate,  of  deducting  one-lialf  from  the  landlord  ? — I think  that  would  be.  the  proper  mode  of  levying. 

“ 15335.  So  that  it  would  be  paid  share  and  share  alike  in  future  on  the  present  lettings  ? — Yes,  on  the  present 


6t“  15336.  Chairman. — I suppose  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  the  collection,  you  would  have  it  collected  as  an 

additional  Id.  or  2d.  to  the  poor-rate? — Yes,  whatever  the  sum  was.  , . 

a 15337.  Mi-.  Lease. — The  point  I want  to  arrive  at  is  whether  you  would  have  it  treated  like  the  poor-rate 
or  the  county  cess  ? — Like  the  poor-rate. 

“ 15338.  Of  which  the  landlord  pays  one-half  ! — Yes.” 


Turning  now  to  witnesses  who  were  against  the  proposal  of  local  rating,  the  most  Opinion* 
distinctly3 expressed  opposition  was  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  Be  Vere.  ngainst  tt  lut0' 

it  20205  Chairman. — Considering  tho  smallness  of  local  contributions  in  the  way  of  subscriptions  of  which 
you  have  already  spoken,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  contribution  should  be  required  from 
the  locality  by  way  of  local  rate?— Mr.  De  Fere.— No  ; I should  entirely  object  to  that.  ' 

tt  20206.  Why? I tbink  in  the  first  place  that  it  would  make  the  education  unpopular.  I thmk  if  there 

was  an  education  rate  the  people  would  grumble  at  it,  and  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a boon,  they  would  look 
upon  it  as  a millstone  tied  round  their  necks.  People  do  not  like  taxation.  . 

“ 20207.  If  it  were  collected  like  the  poor-rate,  and  fell  partly  on  the  owner  and  partly  on  the  occupier,  do 
you  tbink  it  would  be  unpopular  with  the  small  occupier  whose  children  might  derive  aid  from  the  school  ?— I 
think  it  would  be  unpopular,  and  I think  it  would  be  rightly  unpopular.  I think  that  the  true  principle  of 
riving  support  to  a State  system  of  education  is  that  it  should  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State ; ana 
m the  taxpayer  in  Ireland  contributes  to  the  assistance  that  is  given  to  the  maintenance  and  the  support  of 
education  in  England,  I think  that  the  taxpayer  of  England  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  education  m 
Ireland  • and  looking  as  I do  upon  the  duty — I mean  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  State— to  maintain  a due 
system  of  educating  the  people,  I think  that  that  ought  to  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  country,  and 
not  by  local  taxation.  ... 

“ 20208.  But  while  the  schools  in  England  get  only  very  partial  assistance  on  the  part  ot  the  State,  might 
not  the  State  in  Ireland  require  that  a fair  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  education  should  be  defrayed  by  local 
exertion  in  Ireland  ?— Your  lordship's  question  opens  out  a very  large  subject,  that  perhaps  it  might  not  be 
advisable  that  I should  enter  into.  I believe  that  the  circumstances  of  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and  the 
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Maintenance  consequences  of  the  denial  of  education  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  have  been  such  that  there  is  a great  educatio  1 
or  Schools,  debt,  as  I may  call  it,  due  by  the  State  to  Ireland.  I do  not  ask  that  the  education  of  Ireland  should  b 
Local  Aid.  exclusively  provided  out  of  English  funds,  but  I ask  that  Ireland,  being  a part  of  the  great  empire,  the  educati  * 
of  the  people,  as  furnished  by  the  State,  should  be  supplied  to  a very  large  degree  out  of  the  general  taxation* f 
the  whole  empire. 

“ 20209.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Irish  landowner  is.  under  any  position  of  disability  as  compared  with  th 
English  landowner,  that  would  make  it  unfair  to  ask  from  him  the  same  sort  of  assistance  which  the  Emrlish 
landowner  gives  to  the  schools  in  his  parish  ?— I think  that  the  Irish  landlord  is  generally  much  less  able  to  pa 
additional  taxation  than  the  English  landlord.  ^ ^ 

“ 20210.  Do  you  think  the  position  of  an  Irish  landowner  is  such  as  to  throw  upon  him  a smaller  obligation 

than  upon  the  English  landowner  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  the  people  on  his  estate  1 The° Irish 

landowner  has  so  very  much  to  do  in  tryiug  to  bring  up  the  condition  of  the  country  to  anything  like  a parallel 
with  the  condition  of  England,  that  I think  it  is  not  well  to  put  an  extraordinary  pressure  upon  him  for  the 
education  of  the  people— that  is,  to  remove  from  the  State  some  of  that  duty  which  it  has  already  undertaken.’’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  propose  to  remove  from  the  State  any  duty  which 
it  has  already  undertaken,  but  to  increase  the  amount  of  State  aid  by  about  one-fifth  to 
improve  the  work  already  done,  and  to  secure  more  advantage  to  the  people,  by  the 
recommendation  of  increased  contribution  from  local  sources,  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  labouring  class,  at  the  expense  of  those  w’ho  profit  by  their  labour. 

We  propose  as  Mr.  Da  Vere  wishes  (20208)  that  the  cost  of  the  education  of  the  people 
“ should  be  supplied  to  a very  large  degree”  (seventy-five  per  cent.)  “ out  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  whole  empire.”  It  is  with  respect  to  the  remainder  of  the  cost  that  the 
question  arises,  whether  those  who  profit  by  the  labour  of  the  poorer  classes  should  not 
assist  them  to  educate  their  children  by  contributing  a sum  which,  together  with  school 
pence  and  subscriptions,  should  make  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost.  That  payment 
of  taxes  is  unpopular  does  not  prove  it  is  unjust. 


The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  objects  : — 

“19620.  Chairman.  Seeing  tliat  in  many  cases  the  local  funds  contributed  by  individuals  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  are  extremely  small,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  a local  rato  should  be  instituted  to 
meet  a portion  of  any  increased  expense  of  the  schools  ?— BLsliop  of  Down,— No ; I think  that  that  should  not 
be,  because  I think  the  very  districts  in  which  that  would  be  recpiired  would  be  the  very  districts  in  which  it 
would  become  a hardslup-the  poor  districts ; and  yet  these  are  the  very  districts  wliicli  require  free  education. 

and  a local  rate  would  then  very  much  check  education.” 

. .^e  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  poor-rate.  Where  it  is  most  wanted  of  course 
it  is  most  burdensome,  yet  it  has  not  prevented  the  adoption  by  the  legislature  of  the 
principle  that  each  locality  should  be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 
of  its  own  poor.  The  extension  of  the  area  of  rating  or  the  formation  of  a lamer 
educational  district  would  probably  meet  this  difficulty. 

Uiglit  Bey.  Dr.  ICeane  (15645)  says  a local  rate  is  objectionable,  but  the  discussion 
of  the  remedy  he  proposes  (15646)  would  take  us  beyond  the  limits  of  our  inquiry. 

Mr  Keenan  thinks  rating  “utterly  impracticable  in  Ireland”  (3100),  and  that  it 
would,  m any  form,  be  unacceptable  to  the  people  (3101) 

In  the  details  given  of  the  mode  of  collection  and  distribution  of  a rate,  we  have 
merely  endeavoured  to  suggest  a plan  that  might  be  adopted,  to  meet  the  objection  that 
the  scheme  was  impracticable.  If  our  view  should  be  adopted,  and  a measure  bo  carried 
through  Parliament  antheming  an  Education  Bate  for  Ireland,  the  experienced 

. it™  ).IOr  ®oar^  anc^  ^le  National  Board  are  tire  proper  persons  to  work 

out  the  details  of  such  a measure.  A 

We  have  only  now  to  sum  up  our  recommendations,  repeating  from  other  chapters 
of  our  Beport  those  which  bear  on  this  subject. 

1.  That  the  grant  made  hy  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  should 
bear  a hxed  proportion  to  the  amount  locally  contributed,  and  that 
the  Commissioners  should  maintain  this  Buie  in  all  places  except  those 
w ere  ey  should  be  satisfied  that,  after  all  due  local  exertion  has 
o rrw*  m,a(y’  application. would  close  a necessary  school. 

°f  voluntary  local  payments  or  school-fees,  the  requisite 
local  contribution  should  be  raised  by  rate. 

3‘  P.ri^ciP}e  of  an  educational  rate  be  adopted,  such  rate 

®k°uld  ibA  Hed  llke  bhe  P°or-rate>  which  is  paid  half  by  the  owner 
and  half  by  the  occupier. 

4.  That  where  “local  aid  ” falls  below  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  Board’s 
, grant  the  Board  s payments  should  be  proportipnately  diminished,  unless 
. after  report  of  Head  and  District  Inspectors  the  Board  judge  an  excep- 
tion necessary, 

5.  That  income  arising  from  permanent  endowments  should  not  be  included 

under  the  term  “ local  aid  ” for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  full 
amount  of  Government  aid.  . 
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6.  That  the  local  rate  should  not  exceed  3d.  in  the  pound.  maixtbsuwk 

7.  That  the  amount  raised  by  rate  and  local  subscriptions,  together  with  op  SohooL8- 

school-fees,  should  reach  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  school.  Local  Aid. 

8.  That  every  school . aided  by  the  State  should  be  managed  by  a Committee 

regularly  appointed  ; and  that  every  School  Fund  should  have  a 
Treasurer  who  we  think  should,  as  a general  rule,  be  a layman. 

9.  That  rent  and  repair  of  school-houses  and  teachers’  residences  should 

be  a first  charge  upon  the  education  rate. 

10.  That  powers  should  be  given  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  education 
rate  the  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  a School- 
house,  or  Teacher’s  residence,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Land 
Improvement  Act,  29  & 30  Victoria,  c.  40,  sec.  5.  In  the  ease  of  extensive 
repairs  to  non-vested  School-houses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an 
adequate  term  of  occupation. 

Section  II. — Government  Contribution.  Government 

The  National  Board  now  expends  the  money  voted  by  Parliament  in  maintaining  a * — 

Central  Training  Institution,  Model  Schools,  and  Agricultural  Schools,  together  D‘str*' 
£51,242  (in  1SGS) ; salaries  of  teachers  and  monitors,  £245,000;  inspection,  £27,500; 
books  ahd  school  requisites,  £44,200  ; the  remainder  of  the  grant  on  the  central  offices 
and  miscellanies. 

The  chief  part  of  the  expenditure  is  the  payment  of  allowance  for  salary,  gratuities, 

&c.,  to  teachers  of  all  grades,  from  principal  teachers  to  junior  monitors. 

A\re  have  proposed  that  a certain  fixed  sum  should  be  secured  to  each  Principal  changes  pn>- 
Teacher  according  to  his  or  her  classification;  and  that  besides  this  fixed  sum,  the 
Teachers  should  be  able  to  eavn  for  the  expenses  of  the  school  a further  sum — by  the 
results  of  individual  examination  of  the  children  who  have  been  instructed  in  the 
school,  and  who  are  making  progress  annually  in  the  course  of  elementary  instruction 
laid  down  by  the  Board. 

It  is  a matter  of  importance  to  secure  that  the  teachers  of  higher  classification  should 
seek  employment  in  the  larger  schools,  and  it  may  be  a wise  regulation  to  adopt  that 
the  Board  will  only  pay  third  class  salary  in  schools  of  small  average  attendance, 
second  class  salary  in  schools  of  intermediate  size,  and  first  class  salary  in  the  larger 
schools ; but  we  think  this  may  be  left  to  be  determined  hereafter,  if  necessary. 

In  the  smaller  schools  the  average  amount  of  18$.  per  head  from  the  National 
Board  would  not  be  sufficient.  Small  schools  must  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than 
large  schools,  when  the  expenditure  is  reckoned  at  so  much  per  head  on  the  scholars 
in  average  attendance.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the  school  which  the  National 
Board  adopts  as  the  type  of  minimum  attendance  (30)  that  entitles  to  public  aid — 
although  in  fact,  schools  much  less  numerously  attended,  have  received  assistance. 

The  school  of  30  in  average  attendance  is  adopted  in  rules  and  regulations,  Pt.  IV., 

§ IV.,  1 a.,  as  the  smallest  which  ought  to  be  recognised  as  a public  elementary  school. 

“ As  a general  rale,  a school  to  be  entitled  to  be  taken  into  connexion,  or  to  remain  in  connexion,  must 
exhibit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  30  pupils." 

The-  rules  following  (c,  il,  e)  permit,  under  restrictions,  the  extension  of  public  aid 
to  schools  which  fall  below  this  number. 

A school  of  30  in  average  attendance  ought  to  be  enabled  to  eavn  on  payment  by  Example*, 
results  about  £30  ; that  is,  the  amount  per  pass  should  be  fixed,  for  schools  of  not  more 
than  30  in  average  attendance  at  such  a.  sum  as  will  enable  the  school,  if  efficient,  to 
earn  £30.  If  £10  is  contributed  from  the  locality,  in  school-fees,  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, and  grant  out  of  Education  Bate,  the  income  of  the  school  would  be  £40,  which 
ought  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  to  maintain  such  a school : as  it  would  have  only 
one  principal  teacher,  he  would  have  the  income  which  Dr.  Newell  considers  a fair 
minimum  amount. 

“ 2994.  Chairman. — What  salary  do  you  consider,  according  to  the  present  rate  of  piices  and  wages  in 
Ireland;  a teacher  should  have? — Dr.  Newell.- — 1 would  classify  the  teachers.  I think  the  least  any  teacher 
should  have  would  be  £40  a year  from  all  sources,  ahd  if  you  get  a first-class  man,  I think  his  income  should 
at  least  range  from  £60  to  £70.  The  second-class  teacher  would  have  an  intermediate  amount. 

“ 2995.  Do  you  think  £40  should  be  the  lowest! — I think  £40  should  be  the  lowest.  School  teachers  hr 
Ireland  have  probably  greater  influence  than  in  other  countries,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  their  position 
should  be  comfortable,  and  that  they  should  be  made  contented  and  happy.  They  are  exposed,  when  poor, 
to  great  temptations.” 

We  may  here  take  a few  schools  as  examples,  to  show  how  the  system  would  work. 

We  take  the  school-  of  30  in  average  attendance.  We  have  agreed  that  a third 
class  teacher  should  be  secured  £24  a year,  with  the  possibility  of  increase  up  to  about 
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Maintesanck 
OF  ScHOOl-S. 

Government 

Aid. 

School  of 
thirty. 


School  of 
twenty-five. 


School  of 
forty-five. 


School  of 
seventy. 


£40,  dependant  on  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  Let  the  rate  for  each  pass  be  reckoned 
at  2s.  The  income  of  the  school  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 


£ s.  d. 

Fixed  salary  of  principal  teacher,  .........  24  0 0 

Thirty  passes  in  leading,  30  in  writing,  30  in  arithmetic,  . . . . . 9 0 0 

Ten  passes  in  two  other  subjects 200 


35  0 0 

To  enable  the  school  to  receive  the  whole  of  this  amount,  there  must  have  been 
raised  locally  at  least  one-third  of  £35,  or  £12  16a.  3d.,  in  the  following  manner : — 

£ 8.  d. 


3s.  10 d.  school-fees  on  30  average  attendance  children,  . . . . . 6 5 0 

A residence  for  the  teacher  valued  at  .......  400 

Grant  out  of  Education-rate,  . . . . . . . . . . 2118 


12  16  8 

The  whole  income  would  thus  be  £47  16s.  3d. 

This  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  secure  a proper  remuneration  for  the  teacher,  and 
to  supply  the  proper  school  requisites. 

Yet  as  we  have  gone  a little  below  the  average  attendance  of  30,  and  recommended 
25  as  the  smallest  average  attendance  which  shall  entitle  a school  to  the  public  support, 
we  may  estimate  the  income  of  such  a school  to  show  that  it  will  be  sufficient : — 


£ s.  d. 

Fixed  salary  of  a third  class  teacher,  .........  24  0 0 

Twenty-five  passes  in  reading,  25  in  writing,  25  in  arithmetic,  . . . . 7 10  0 

Eight  passes  in  two  other  subjects,  .........  1120 


33  2 0 

3s.  lOd.  school-fees  on  25  average  attendance  children,  . . . . . 4 15  10 

Residence  for  teacher  valued  at  .........  400 

Grant  from  rate  to  make  up  one-third  of  Government  Grant,  . . . . 2 4 10 


44  2 8 

This  would  give  £40  for  the  salary  of  teacher,  and  leave  £4  2s.  3d.  to  be  expended 
in  school  requisites. 

A school  of  45  in  average  attendance  would  be  entitled  to  have  a monitor  (see  infra 
p.  405,  first  Recommendation).  Such  a school  with  a tliird  class  teacher  would  have 
an  income  which  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 


£ s.  d. 

Fixed  salary  of  teacher, 24  0 0 

Do.  of  monitor, .....800 

45  children  passing  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  at  Is.  £></.  each  pass,  . 11  16  3 

15  children  passing  in  two  other  subjects 2126 


One  third  of  this  must  be  forthcoming  from  local  sources,  . . . 15  9 7 


Total  income  of  school,  . £61  18  '4 


The  proportion  contributed  by  the  locality  would  be  made  up  as  follows : — 

£ s.  d. 

45  children,  at  3s.  10ft  each, 8 13  6 

Rent  of  house  for  principal  teacher,  or  sum  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  a house  ! . 4 0 0 

Grant  from  education  rate,  .......  1 2161 


£15  9 7 

This  will  give  a fair  amount  for  the  salary  of  principal  teacher,  an  augmentation  to 
the  salary  of  the  monitor,  and  to  provide  school  requisites. 

In  both  these  eases  the  cost  of  the  school  is  more  than  24s.  per  head  of  the  children 
in  average  attendance. 

We  next  take  the  school  of  70  average  attendance,  which  is  entitled  to  two  monitors, 
and  we  will  suppose  it  to  have  a Second-class  Teacher • — 


£ 8.  d. 

Fixed  salary  of  Principal  Teacher,  . . . . , . 30  0 0 

Two  Monitors,  . . . . t ’ 16  O'  0 

Seventy  children  passing  in  three  subjects  at  Is.  each  pass,  . . . 10  10  0 

Twenty  children  passing,  two  subjects,  . . . .200 


Total  from  National  Board,  . • . _ . ■ jtgg  jo  0 
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One-third  of  this  is  £19  10$. 

Seventy  children  paying  3s.  1(W.  would  give 
Rent  of  house, 

Grant  from  Education  Rate,  . 


£ s. 
13  8 


£78  0 0 

The  principal  Teacher  having  been  paid  £30,  and  the  two  monitors  £16,  there  remains 
£32,  out  of  which  the  teacher’s  salary  should  be  augmented,  gratuities  given  to  the 
Monitors,  and  the  school  requisites  should  be  provided.  . 

The  cost  of  the  school  at  24 s.  per  head  would  be  £84;  so  that,  in  this  case,  there 
would  be  an  expenditure  less  than  the  average,  as  the  cost  of  the  smaller  schools  was 
somewhat  above  it. 

In  schools  of  larger  numbers  there  would  probably  be  infant  departments,  which 
we  propose  to  treat  in  a different  manner  (see  infra  p.  347,  and  Recommendation  4, 
II.  in  page  34S) ; but  as  a sufficient  income  is  provided  by  this  scheme  for  the  smaller 
schools,  it  is  needless  to  estimate  the  incomes  of  the  larger  schools,  which  are  few  in 
number. 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  schools  given  above  may  be  taken  in  another  way, 
which  is  somewhat  more  economical,  and  shows  directly  how  the  cost  is  divided  between 
the  National  Board  and  the  locality  in  the  respective  proportions  of  75  per  cent,  and  25 
per  cent. 

School  of  25  in  average  attendance: — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Fixed  salary,  ..... 

24 

0 

0 

Passes  as  before,  ...... 

9 

2 

0 

Scliool-fees,  ....... 

4 

15 

10 

House 

4 

0 

0 

41 

17 

10 

National  Board  to  pay  ..... 

31 

8 

G 

Locality  to  pay  . . 

10 

9 

G 

41 

18 

0 

As  the  locality  has  already  given — House, 

4 

0 

0 

„ School-fees,  . 

4 

15 

10 

8 

15 

10 

There  remains  to  bo  paid  ..... 

1 

13 

8 

School  of  30  in  average  attendance,  estimated  in  the 

£ 

a. 

d. 

Fixed  salary, 

24 

0 

0 

Passes  as  before,  ...... 

11 

0 

0 

School-fees,  ....... 

6 

r, 

0 

Residence,  ....... 

4 

0 

0 

45 

5 

0 

National  Board  to  pay  ..... 

33 

18 

9 

Locality  to  pay  ...... 

11 

6 

3 

45 

5 

0 

As  the  locality  has  already  provided — School-fees, 

6 

5 

0 

„ Residence, 

4 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

There  remains  ....... 

1 

1 

3 

School  of  45  in  average  attendance: — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Fixed  salary  of  teacher,  ..... 

24 

0 

0 

Do.  monitor,  ..... 

8 

0 

0 

Passes  as  before,  ...... 

14 

8 

9 

School-fees, 

8 

13 

6 

Residence,  ....... 

4 

0 

0 

59 

2 

3 

Of  which  the  National  Board  pays 

44 

6 

9 

„ the  locality, 

14 

15 

7 

59 

2 

4 

Maintenance 
or  Schools. 

Governmtnl 

Aid. 


Aid  to  same 
schools 
differeutly 
estimated. 
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Maistexaxce 
of  Schools. 

Government 

Aid. 


Urant  should 
l>e  liable  to 
deductions. 


Conditions 
under  which 
examination 
should  be  con- 
dneted. 


The  locality  has  already  given  . 
And  . 


There  remains 

School  of  70  in  average  attendance : — 

Fixed  salary  of  teacher  (2nd  Class),  . 

Do.  monitors,  .... 

Passes, 

School-fees, 

Residence, 


Of  which  the  National  Board  pays 
„ locality, 


As  the  locality  has  already  produced — School-fees, 
Residence,  . 


There  remains  a balance  of 


£ s.  d. 

8 13  6 School-fees; 
4 0 0 Residence. 


12  13  6 

2 2 1 to  be  paid  out  of  the  Education  Rate. 

£ 8.  d. 

30  0 0 
16  0 0 
12  10  0 

13  8 4 
4 0 0 


75 

18 

4 

56 

18 

9 

18 

19 

7 

75 

18 

4 

13 

8 

4 

4 

0 

0 

17  8 4 

1 11  0 to  be  paid  out  of  Education  Rate. 


All  existing  engagements  with  managers  and  teachers  should  be  respected,  and  the 
class  salaries  of  present  teachers  should  be  secured  to  them.  The  system  of  payment 
by  results  can  only  be  gradually  brought  into  operation,  and  this  makes  it  difficult  to 
estimate  the  probable  gross  amount  required  to  carry  out  the  scheme. 

In  the  preceding  examples  we  are  merely  anxious  to  state  the  principle  on  which  we 
think  the  distribution  of  State  aid  may  most  justly  and  beneficially  be  made ; the  details 
of  the  system  should  be  settled  by  the  National  Board. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  proportions  of  fixed  salary  and  amount  earned  by 
examination  can  be  varied,  so  as  to  decrease  the  former  and  increase  the  latter,  when 
the  teachers  have  become  more  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
scholars  of  the  system  of  “ payment  by  results.”  Care  will  have  to  be  taken  that  there 
should  be  no  advantage  in  keeping  the  average  attendance  under  the  point  at  which  the 
amount  given  for  each  pass  is  reduced. 

There  are  several  important  points  which  should  be  attended  to  in  applying  the  method 
of  payment  by  results,  so  as  to  ensure  its  full  benefit. 

Supposing  a competent  teacher  of  good  character  to  have  been  engaged,  it  is  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  a school  and  its  civilizing  influence  on  the  children,  that  the  school 
premises  be  convenient,  well  lighted  and  .ventilated,  and  in  decent  repair ; the  walls 
whitewashed,  and  supplied  with  maps  and  cheerful  prints ; that  there  should  be  proper 
furniture  and  desk  accommodation  for  a fair  proportion  of  the  children,  that  there  should 
be  a proper  supply  of  school  requisites,  such  as  slates,  books,  writing  materials,  and 
copy  books,  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  a playground,  that  there  should  be  suitable 
out-offices,  kept  clean  and  in  proper  repair. 

To  enforce  all  these  conditions,  regulations  should  be  made  by  which  the  annual  report 
of  the  inspector  should  bring  a penalty  on  the  school  for  deficiencies  in  all  these  respects. 

The  substantial  repair  of  the  school  should  be  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  locality. 
Neglect  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  National  Commissioners  after  due  notice, 
and  after  reasonable  time  allowed,  should  involve  the  withdrawal  of  all  grants  to  a 
school,  and  the  compulsory  erection  of  a new  school  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers. 

The  other  defects  of  the  school  should  involve  a small  annual  fine,  and  in  the  case  of 
defect  of  school  apparatus,  the  amount  deducted  in  money  might  .be  remitted  in  kind,  so 
supplying  the  defects  which  brought  the  penalty. 

The  school  being  in  good  order,  and  well  furnished,  proper  registers  must  be  kept. 
The  children  presented  for  examination  must  have  made  a certain  number  of 
attendances  at  the  school  in  the  year  preceding.  • In'  England  200  attendances  are 
required.  A child  may  make  two  attendances  in  a day,'  so  that  he  may  have  attended 
only  100  days  out  of  the  year;  this  would  correspond  to  100  attendances  in  Ireland. 
Such  an  amount  of  attendance  could,  we  believe,  at  present  be  secured  in  Ireland  with 
difficulty..  Mr.  Keenan  proposes  in  his  scheme  - that  the  examinees  shall  have  attended 
90  times  in  the  year  preceding  the  examination  day.1  Dr.  Newell  does  not  seem  to  have 
considered  the  requirement  of  prescribed  minimum  attendance  in  the  light  in  which  we 
have  here  mentioned  it,  viz.,  as  securing  -that  the  payment  made  to  the  school  is  for  work 


1 Evidence,  p.  90. 
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which  has  really  been  done  in  the  school.  He  expects1  that  the  attendance  for  examina- 
tion will  be  much  higher  than  the  average  attendance,  for  he  counts  on  75  per  cent,  of 
the  number  on  the  rolls  being  present,  which  is  more  than  double  the  average  attendance! 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  some  definite  number,  mom  80  to  90, 
as  the  required  minimum. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  progress  of  the  children  from  year  to  year 
should  be  secured,  and  therefore  that  a suitable  scheme  of  instruction  should  be  framed 
for  the  years  from  six  to  thirteen,  or  whatever  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the  ordinary  dura- 
tion  of  school  life  ; and  that  the  children  should  be  required  to  pass  in  a class,  grade, 
or  standard  higher  than  the  class,  grade,  or  standard  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
viously examined. 

The  case  of  children  under  six  should  be  considered.  Some  persons  who  have  expe- 
rience in  school  work  think  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  examined  individually,  but  in 
classes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  instructed  suitably  to  their  age  ; others 
think  it  is  advantageous  to  examine  them  once  before  the  age  of  six,  and  that  only  one 
grant  should  be  earned  on  examination  by  children  under  that  age.  In  schools 
where  there  is  an  infant  department  under  an  efficient  teacher,  a small  sum  for  average 
attendance  should  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  in  addition 
to  the  class  salary  of  the  teacher,  if  the  Inspector  reports  favourably  of  the  general 
management  and  instruction.  But  it  is  not  expedient  that  the  average  attendance 
grant  should  be  swelled  by  reckoning  mere  babies  who  are  left  as  in  a cr&che,  to  be 
amused  and  kept  quiet;  and  therefore  no  children  under  the  age  of  four  should  be 
counted  for  this  average  attendance. 

We  therefore  think  it  expedient  that  children  above  twelve  should  be  in  the  upper 
grades  or . standards,  and  should  not  earn  any  payment,  unless  they  are  in  what  cor- 
responds to  the  present  Fourth  or  Fifth  Book  standard,  and  that  after  fourteen  they 
should  not  be  paid  for  by  the  State. 

A proper  scheme  having  been  drawn  up,  and  the  limitations  of  attendance  and  age 
prescribed,  the  sums  to  be  granted  for  grades  in  each  kind  of  school  settled,  and  the 
penalties  to  be  enforced  for  deficiencies  clearly  stated,  we  think  some  short  time  should 
be  given  for  Inspectors  and  teachers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  details,  and  a 
period  fixed  for  the  scheme  to  come  into  operation. 

This  being  done,  no  alterations  should  be  made  without  public  and  sufficient  notice. 
The  regulations  of  the  Board  should,  we  think,  be  reviewed  only  once  a year,  and  only 
after  due  notice  given  to  all  the  Commissioners — a majority  of  whom  should  be  present 
at  the  meeting  at  which  such  alterations  are  to  be  considered — and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  due  security  and  publicity  will  be  secured  by  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  England  ( Code  c.  III.,  Articles  150, 151)  which  provides 
for  extraordinary  and  ordinary  changes. 

“150.  Tlie  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  the  course  of  each  year,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel 
or  modify  articles  of  the  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any  action  thereon  until  the 
same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  laid  on  tlio  table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one  calendar 
month. 

“ 151.  In  January  of  each  year  the  Code  shall  he  printed  in  such  a form  as  to  show  separately  all  the  articles 
■cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new  articles,  since  the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses 
■within  one  calendar-  month  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament.” 

A scheme  drawn  up  by  one  of  our  colleagues  for  the  formation  of  school  districts 
shows  how  such  districts  might  be  established.  We  have  not  adopted  this  scheme  as  a 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  but  have  placed  it  in  the  Appendix.2  It  shows 
how  the  division  of  the  country  into  educational  districts  for  rating  purposes  may  he 
combined  with  the  arrangements  necessary  for  admitting  denominational  schools.  _ 

We  have  already  in  other  chapters  considered  the  question  of  religious  teaching,  of 
the  security  to  be  given  to  parents  against  the  possible  interference  with  the  religious 
belief  of  their  children,  and  of  the  local  support  which  ought  to  he  insisted  upon. 

We  sum  up  our  recmnmendations  in  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  That  all  Schools  open  for  instruction  of  the  poor,  under  proper  manage- 
ment, may  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board  on  condition : — 

(a.)  Of  having  suitable  premises. 

(b. ) Of  having  suitable  furniture,  teaching  materials,  books,  &c. 

c.  ) Of  having  efficient  Teachers  of  good  character. 

d. )  Of  being  such  as  all  children  can  frequent  without  interference 
with  their  religious  belief. 

(e. ) Of  having  the  prescribed  number  of  children. 

(/)  Of  local  aid  being  given. 

1 Evidence,  p.  132 


’ See  Appendix. 
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2.  That  to  obtain  aid  from  the  National  Board  the  children  must  he  examined 
by  the  Inspector  in  subjects  of  secular  instruction  ; and  it  must  be 
ascertained  that  the  children  presented  are  really  those  who  have  been 
taught  in  the  School:  hence — 

I.  All  children  shall  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  examination  in 
Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic ; and,  on  his  Report,  the  National 
Board  will  pay  to  the  School  a fixed  sum  per  head  for  every  pass  in 
each  of  these  subjects,  in  respect  of  each  child  who  has  made  the 
fixed  number  of  attendances  in  the  year  preceding  the  Inspector’s 
visit. 

II.  Any  child  who  has  passed  in  two  of  these  subjects  may  be  presented 

for  Examination  in  extra  subjects  approved  by  the  Board  (as 
Grammar,  Geography,  Agriculture),  and  earn  a payment  for  each  pass. 

3.  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  progress  of  the  children  from  year  to  year  be 
considered;  and  that  no  aid  be  given  unless  this  progress  is  secured: 
hence — 

1.  The  examination  should  be  according  to  the  grade  or  standard  in 
which  the  child  is  presented,  but  no  child  should  be  presented  in 
the  same  class  twice.  The  grade  or  standard  of  proficiency  should 
be  that  of  a higher  grade  or  standard. 

4.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  cease  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of 
children  over  a certain  age ; hence — 

I.  No  Scholar  above  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  able  to  earn  by 

examination  any  payment  for  the  School  unless  in  IVth  or  Vth 
Book  grade  or  standard. 

II.  In  Schools  where  there  is  an  Infant  Department  under  an  efficient 

Teacher  children  may  earn  a fixed  sum  for  average  attendance; 
provided  the  Inspector  be  satisfied  with  the  General  Management 
and  Instruction  of  the  School. 

III.  Such  children  must  not  be  under  four  or  over  six  years  of  age. 

That  in  granting  aid  to  a school  the  National  Board  should  have  regard  to 
the  income  arising  from  any  permanent  endowment  enjoyed  by  it. 

It  is  desirable  that,  adopting  the  practice  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
England,  no  alterations  of  any  rules,  regulations,  or  by-laws,  should  be  put  into  opera- 
tion until  such  alteration  shall  have  been  laid  for  one  month  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  alterations  haviug  been  shown  in  distinctive  type  (Revised  Code,  1870, 
iii.,  ss.  150,  151). 


CHAPTER  IX.— SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

- The  question  of  school-books  resolves  itself  into  two  main  divisions,  viz.,  (1)  the 
books  to  be  used,  and  (2)  the  mode  of  getting  those  books  into  the  pupils’  hands. 

Section  I. — Kind  or  Books  to  be  used. 

In  the  part  of  this  Report  which  deals  with  the  history  of  National  education  we 
have  already  recorded  (under  the  year  1850)  our  sense  of  the  benefits  conferred  on 
primary  schools  by  the  Board’s  series  of  school-books,  and  our  doubt  whether  amid 
the  variety  of  improved  school-books  which  now  are  constantly  being  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  adherence  in  practice  to  the  Board’s  books  is  any  longer  bene- 
ficial. Mr.  Keenan's  view  of  this  question  appears  judicious. 

“ 1705.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  the  business  of  a Board  of  Education  to  bring  out 
books  at  all  for  the  schools? — Mi-.  Keenan. — I am  of  opinion  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  National 
system  could  not  have  succeeded  as  it  has  done  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Board  undertook  to  produce  the  books. 
School  books  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  country  unless  at  enormous  rates,  and  of  a very  inferior  quality. 
However,  I do  think  that  the  time  is  now  pretty  near  for  a salutary  modification  of  the  arrangements  as  to 
the  production  of  books  ; the  more  general  the  class  of  books  used  in  our  schools  becomes  the  better.” 

The  Rules  of  the  Board  (I  § iv.  v.  ])  state  that— 

“ The  use  of  the  books  published  by  the  Commissioners  is  not  compulsory,  but  the  titles  of  all  other  books 
which  the  conductors  of  schools  intend  for  the  ordinary  school  business  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  none  are  to  he  nsecl  to  which  they  object;  hut  they  prohibit  such  only  as  may  appear  to  them  to  contain 
matter  objectionable  in  itself,  or  objectionable  for  common  instruction  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  some  particular 
religious  denomination.” 

The  use  of  the  Board’s  books,  though  in  theory  forced  upon  no  school,  is  in  practice 
compulsory  in  all  National  schools.  From  time  to  time  the  Commissioners,  or  some  of 
them,  or  their  officers,  have  been  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  books  ; the  Board’s 
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books  are  produced  at  the  public  cost  and  sold  at  low  prices ; a large  discount  is  allowed  Scr<k 
to  teachers  upon  sales  of  those  books  ; the  circulation  of  other  books  is  not  aided  by  XM 
grants ; the  religious  difficulty  is  considered  to  render  all  other  literary  books  unsuitable  ; 
teachers  are  tested  for  classification  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  Board’s  books,  and 
school  children  at  inspections  are  examined  from  them  alone.  Hence  in  National  schools 
the  Board’s  books  are  exclusively  used. 

Judge  Long  field,  who  has  been  a member  (24179)  of  the  National  Board  since  1853, 
says 

“ 2443; . Mr.  k taken. — I fcliiuk  you  stated  tliat  you  did  not  consider  it  of  the  essence  of  your  system  to  impose  Evicted 
a particular  set  of  reading  hooks  i— Judge  Lonqfidd. — Yes. 

“ 2443S.  Is  there  any  example  in  any  one  of  the  6,000  schools  under  the  Board  where  another  set  of  books 
is  employed  ? — I fancy  that  our  own  reading-books  aro  so  good  and  so  cheap  as  to  exclude  other  reading-books. 

“ 24439.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  no  other  reason  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  those  books  but  simply 
their  superior  merit  ? — Our  giving  them  cheaply,  of  course,  must  assist  that  very  materially ; but  it  is  desirable 
that  if  we  are  to  have  books  in  the  schools  they  should  be  limited  to  a certain  extent.” 

Mr.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection,  bears  similar  testimony  : — 

“1162.  Mi\  >S takes. — You  stated,  I think,  that  the  examination  of  the  teachers  and  monitors  is  based  on 
the  books  of  the  National  Board — that  the  candidate  acquainted  with  these  books  is  able  to  answer  the 
questions  1 — Mr.  Keenan. — Yes.  I mentioned  that  there  were  some  questions,  as,  for  instance,  deducibles  from 
propositions  in  science,  proposed  in  the  oral  examination,  based  on  matters  not  contained  in  the  books. 

“ 1163.  How,  then,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  use  of  the  books  issued  by  the  Board  is  optional? — It  is 
universally  understood  that  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Commissioners  is,  that  the  examinations  shall  take 
place  in  them  own  books,  the  books  which  the  teachers  employ  daily  iu  their  schools,  which,  I think,  is  a wise 
arrangement.  No  doubt,  so  far  as  the  teachers  aro  concerned  in  relation  to  the  examinations,  the  Board  make 
it  in  a certain  sense  compulsory  to  have  their  own  books  used. 

“ 1164.  The  master  of  the  school  not  using  the  books  of  the  Board  would  be  placed  in  this  position — first, 
he  would  lose  the  profit  to  be  obtained  on  the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  Board  to  the  pupils ; next,  the  pupils 
not  being  taught  in  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  being  examined  by  the  Inspector  in  those  books,  would  do 
the  teacher  no  credit  at  inspection ; and  the  teacher  himself  would  fail  in  an  examination  out  of  those  books, 
and  would,  therefore,  lose  the  increase  of  salary  to  be  obtained  by  successful  answering.  Under  such  a system, 
is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  books  of  the  Board  is  really  made  obligatory  1 — I can  hardly  deny  the 
conclusion  you  have  arrived  at  in  that  statement,  but  I have  never  known  of  any  cases  of  complaint.  At  the 
same  time,  I am  free  here  to  answer  that,  if  different  unexceptionable  books  on  the  several  subjects  embraced 
in  the  curriculum  of  National  schools  were  published,  it  would  be  desirable  to  confer  on  the  people  the 
advantage  as  well  as  the  right  of  freedom  of  selection. 

“ 1220.  Master  Brooke.. — Do  you  find  other  books  in  use  in  the  schools  besides  those  books  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  ? — The  difficulty  of  selecting  books  suitable  for  use  in  schools  attended,  or  liable  to  be  attended,  by 
children  of  different  denominations  is  so  great,  that,  practically,  the  books  of  the  Commissioners  are  almost 
exclusively  used  iu  the  National  schools.  A set  of  books  that  could  be  unequivocally  approved  for  use  in  the 
National  schools,  so  far  as  I at  present  know,  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  English  language,  except  the  books 
published  and  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners.  I lament  that  fact  myself-  very  much.  I am  aware  that 
various  teachers  and  managers  have  tried  to  get  other  sets  of  books,  but  I have  never  yet  seen  that  a selection 
was  successfully  made. 

“1221.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Chambers’s  series  of  elementary  school-books  1 — I am,  to  some  extent ; 
they  are  not  adapted  for  use  in  the  National  schools.  Of  course  I do  not  refer  to  the  books  on  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  or  such  subjects. 

“ 1222.  What  is  the  reason  they  are  unsuitable? — Because  of  the  religious  difficulty.  I refer  only  to  books 
of  a literary  character  as  being  unsuitable,  for  of  course  there  are  scientific  books  very  generally  used  in  our 
schools  which  are  not  the  books  published  by  the  Board.  With  every  disposition  on  the  paxt  of  a great 
number  of  managers  to  select  other  books,  I have  never  known,  as  I have  already  said,  a case  in  which  they 
succeeded  in  getting  books  that  could  be  adopted. 

“ 1223.  I asked  you  whether  in  point  of  fact  other  books  are  used  in  National  schools  besides  those  of  the 
Board  ? — The  only  books  other  than  those  published  by  the  Board  that  are  in  use  in  National  schools  are  books 
on  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  and  subjects  into  which  the  x-eligious  question  could  not  possibly  enter. 

“ 1746.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Are  not  all  your  teachers  and  monitors  examined  out  of  your  lesson-books  '! — 

They  are. 

“1747.  Then,  as  far  as  it  is  impossible  to  become  a teacher  or  a monitor  without  the  use  of  these  books, 
their  use  must  be  compulsory  ? — Perfectly.  The  use  of  these  books  is  necessary  to  a monitor,  as  it  is  also  to 
a teacher,  to  px-epax-e  himself  for  examination,  and,  in  that  sense,  it  may  be  concluded  that  their  use  is  com- 
pulsory. At  the  same  time,  I should  say  that,  if  a teacher  made  a representation  to  the  Board  that  he 
entertained  a conscientious  objection  to  the  use  of  our  books,  and  that  he  prefexred  examination  in  some  other 
set  of  books,  the  Commissionexs,  although  it  might  be  a matter  of  serious  inconvenience,  would  yield  to  his 
representations,  and  try  to  bring  about  his  examination  in  any  other  set  of  books  he  might  suggest. 

“ 1755.  Although  the  rule  is  not  compulsory,  yet,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I suppose,  the  books  of  the  Board  are 
almost  universally  used  in  the  schools? — As  a matter  of  fact,  I know  of  no  case  in  Ireland  of  a National 
school  where  any  books  ax-e  in  use  as  the  class-books  of  the  school,  but  those  published  by  the  Board.  To  the 
extent  suggested  by  your  question,  their  xxse  is  indirectly  compulsory." 

Witnesses  not  connected  with  the  Board  agree  that  practically  use  of  the  Board’s  books 
is  compulsory.  Thus,  Bight  Bey.  Dr.  Dornan : — 

“ 8835.  Mr.  Oibson. — You  are  aware  it  is  not  compulsory  for  any  patx’on  or  manager  of  a school  to  use  the 
books  of  the  Board  ? — Dx\  Dornan. — I am  quite  aware  of  that ; but  it  amounts  to  what  is  compulsory ; 
for  if  you  don’t  use  them,  how  are  you  to  get  others?  The  Board  make  it  compulsory,  inasmuch  as  they 
don’t  make  a selection  possible. 

“ 8836.  I rather  think  the  Board  don’t  make  it  compulsory  ? — They  give  a premium  for  using  their  books  in 
this  way,  that  they  give  their  books  at  half-price ; but  they  will  nob  give  any  others  at  half-price.  I would  be 
delighted  if  they  should.  I would  take  the  Christian  Brothex-s’  school-books  to-morrow,  if  the  Board  woxxld 
put  them  in  their  catalogue.” 
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Cardinal  Cullen  (26619)  : — 

“ The  books  of  the  National  Board,  though  not  made  obligatory,  are  forced  in  reality  upon  the  people ; because 
the  country  is  obliged  to  pay  for  preparing  and  printing  them.  Probably  .£200,000  or  £300,000  have  been 
expended  in  printing,  in  free  gifts  of  books,  or  in  selling  them  at  reduced  rates.  This  way  of  acting  forces  the 
National  books  on  the  country,  and  prevents  the  compilation  and  sale  of  other  books.  No  writer1,  however 
competent,  would  think  of  undergoing  the  labour  of  compiling  and  incurring  the  expense  of  printing  class-books, 
when  he  sees  that  he  has  to  contend  against  a monopoly  supported  at  the  public  expense.” 

And  the  Rev.  J.  M‘Mcnamin,  i\i\,  manager  of  six  National  schools : — 

“22117.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  not  object  to  the  books  because  they  do  not  contain  the  information 
that  you  want  1 — Rev.  Mr.  1 if'Jfenamin. — And  because  no  other  books  will  be  allowed  except  books  of  that 
stamp.  It  is  not  permitted  to  introduce  other  books.” 

Major  O'Reilly,  >r.r.,  thinks  that  this  virtual  imposition  upon  all  National  schools  of 
one  set  of  books,  prepared  by  a Government  Board,  has  exerted  an  evil  political  influence 
upon  the  people;  while  Canon  Toole,  a witness  from  England,  considers  the  system 
intellectually  undesirable. 

Major  O'Reilly  says : — 

“ 15052.  Professor  Sullivan. — Do  I understand  rightly,  that  in  answer  to  another  Commissioner,  you  object 
to  the  system  of  having  one  set  of  books  for  all  the  schools  of  the  country? — Mr.  O' Reilly. — I consider  it  deci- 
dedly undesirable. 

“ 15053.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  influence  of  the  class  of  books  prepared  under  the 
National  Board,  from  which  every  allusion  to  the  country  has  been  carefully  excluded — do  you  think  that  that 
has  had  any  effect  in  engendering  and  extending  that  feeling  which  the  exclusion  of  religious  objects  from  the 
school  has  also  produced — of  opposition  to  the  Government? — I think  it  lias.  Assuming  that  the  Board  were 
to  prepare  books  referring  to  history  and  to  other  analogous  subjects  which  wore  to  be  equally  acceptable  to 
every  class  in  the  country,  of  course  they  must  be  perfectly  colourless  and  perfectly  flavourless,  and  no  doubt 
it  sets  people  to  dislike  the  Board’s  books  aud  to  go  to,  perhaps,  a very  objectionable  chiss  to  get  their 
impressions  of  history. 

“ 15054.  I speak  as  a matter  of  fact  with  regard  to  the  books — the  books  that  have  been  in  use  for  the  last 
thirty  years — is  it  your  opinion  that  it  has  had  any  influence  of  that  kind? — Of  malciug  the  Government 
unpopular  ? 

“ 15055.  Of  keeping  up  and  maintaining  the  feeling  that  exists  in  the  country? — To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  it 
has.  I have  often  heard  it  stated  (I  do  not  at  all  say  with  what  degree  of  truth  ; but  as  bad  motives  are 
always  attributed  to  the  Government,  which  is  called  the  English  Government,  although  the  English  Government 
had  really  nothing  on  earth  to  say  to  the  Bear'd  of  National  Education),  I have  often  heard  it  stated  that  it  was 
designed,  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  blot  out  all  records  of  Ireland,  to  eliminate  every  patriotic 
sentiment  from  the  breasts  of  Irishmen,  and  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  they  got  these  books  compiled  in  this  way, 

“ 15056.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  not  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  identify  the  acts  of  any 
administrative  system  or  board  under  the  name  of  Government  with  the  State  ? — They  do,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I said  that  I thought  it  so  undesirable  that  the  State — the  Government,  as  they  call  it — should 
appear  so  constantly  in  the  management  of  these  schools  as  au  antagonistic  and  thwarting  body,  to  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  the  people." 

Canon  Toole  says : — 

“ 21481.  Professor  Sullivan. — With  regard  to  our  books,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  books  in  the 
schools  of  a nation  should  be  the  same? — Canon  Toole. — No  ; 1 don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  they  should 
have  one  type  of  mind  everywhere. 

“21482.  Do  you  think  it  a disadvantage  to  have  only  one  set  of  books  ? — I do. 

“ 21483.  Point  out  what  you  consider  the  evil  of  only  one  set  of  books? — You  would  have  only  one  type  of 
mind,  one  set  of  subjects  alone  known  amongst  the  young,  and  whenever  they  heard  am.  opinion  expressed  by 
anyone  they  would  hear  nothing  but  what  they  themselves  had  learned  in  the  schools.  Speaking  of  limiting 
intellect,  I think  it  is  a most  effective  way  of  doing  it,  as  far  as  school-books  could  do  it. 

“21484.  Has  it  not  also  a very  great  effect  in  limiting  the  production  of  good  seliool-books,  and  preventing 
improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  to  have  only  one  set  of  school-books  stereotyped  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is 
injurious  to  the  production  of  books.  Were  the  competition  or  ingenuity  of  skilled  teachers  allowed  to  find 
expression  we  would  have  a chance  of  much  better  books.  I have  no  objection  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  books 
to  take  books  from  any  source,  provided  there  is  nothing  auti-Catholic  in  them. 

“ 21485.  Yon  stated  that  you  used  the  books  of  the  National  Board  in  your  school  formerly  ? — Yes. 

“ 21486.  Aud  found  them  inferior  to  the  books  you  use  now?-— Yes. 

“ 21487.  In  what  way? — They  were  not  as  interesting  to  the  children.  To  use  a common  expression  with 
reference  to  books — they  were  dry. 

“ 21488.  Are  not  the  selections  in  the  class-books  of  the  National  Board  rather  above  the  intellectual  status 
of  the  children  under  eleven  yearn  of  age,  as  a rule? — Yes,  many  of  them  are.” 

Upon  the  merits  of  the  Board’s  books  opinions  differ.  The  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Ivor  (E.C.) 
says — " They  are  much  liked  indeed  ” (13628),  and  “ all  the  Board’s  books  are  ex- 
tremely good  so  far  as  they  go ” (13631).  The  Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  (Presb.)  thinks  “the 
books  are  on  the  whole  good,”  and  “they  exercise  an  excellent  influence  on  education” 
(11623).  Mr.  S.  Be  Vere  (R.C.)  thinks  “that  the  hooks  on  the  whole  are  very  good;” 
that  “ the  results  of  the  education,  in  fact,  prove  that  the  hooks  are  good but  he  adds, 
“they  may  be  improved”  (20194).  Brother  Toumsend  (17304)  approves  of  them. 
Mr.  Matthews  “thinks  they  are  a fair  set  of  lesson  books”  (18539).  In  the’ possibility 
of  improvement  Mr.  Keenan  agrees.  He  says  : — 

1361-  Chairman. — Are  the  books  now  in  use  in  the  ordinary  schools  as  good  and  as  perfect  as  you  would 
wish  them  to  be  ? — Mr.  Keenan. — Well,  not  nearly  as  good  or  as  perfect  as  I could  wish  them  to  be  ; but  the 
Board,  in  making  an  effort  to  improve  them,  have,  for  the  last  few  years,  been  engaged  upon  their  improvement 
and  revision.  That  revision  is  not  yet  completed. 

“ 1369.  With  regard  to  the  books  on  arithmetic,  do  they  require,  much  change? — I think  that  all  the  old 
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books  require  revision.  The  books  on  arithmetic  require  it.  I yesterday  had  occasion  to  answer  a question 
from  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  which  decidedly  requires  change.” 

The  Board  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  scientific  books  published  by  them  re- 
quired revision,  as  they  made  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons1  in  1864  of"  The  names 
of  persons  to  whom  the  actual  writing,  revision,  or  editing  of  new  works  has  been  in- 
trusted,” &c.,  but  the  scheme  came  to  nothing. 

Professor  Butler  (6445-6453),  to  whom  revision  was  said  to  be  intrusted,1  never 
heard  from  the  Board  of  the  duty  assigned  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (R,0.)  points  to  various  objectionable 
passages  in  the  books  (8678),  and  the  Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin  (R.O.)  urges  the  exclusion 
of  history  as  specially  productive  of  bad  results.  He  says: — 

“ 21914.  Mr.  Lease. — Are  there  any  special  points  of  objection  to  tbe  school-books,  the  books  now  in  use  by 
the  National  Board,  to  which  you  could  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  1 — Mr.  M'Menamin. — The  books,  in 
the  first  place,  exclude  everything  that  bears  upon  Catholicity  in  any  way.  The  child  whose  reading  is  confined 
to  the  school-books  knows  nothing  of  his  Church,  nothing  of  its  history — notliing  of  the  Catholic  world  beyond  the 
mere  locality  in  which  he  lives,  nor  of  the  history  of  his  country,  past  or  present.  All  that  is  shut  out  from  him, 
and  he  is  deprived  of  anything  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  history  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
people  when  they  go  abroad.  He  has  no.  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  whatever  of  their  success  or  failure, 
or  their  position  in  foreign  countries,  and  I think  that  is  a great  want.  I think  to  have  Catholics  properly 
brought  up  they  must  from  infancy  bo  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  religion.  I think  it  must  be 
positively  inculcated  upon  them,  and  I think  mere  negative  training,  such  as  they  get  from  the  books  in  the 
National  schools,  can  never  make  them  good,  practical  Catholics.  It  leaves  them,  so  far  as  the  teaching  goes, 
entirely  blank,  and  everything  connected  with  the  Church,  and  appertaining  to  it,  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  anything  in  the  schools.  It  shuts  out  from  them  every  kind  of  history,  and  I think  that  is  injurious 
to  them"  in  afterlife.  They  grow  up  ignorant  of  history  until  they' begin  with  reading  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, and  very  often  violent  articles,  and  they  adopt  those  isolated  one-sided  views  without  due  reflection,  and  I 
think  it  drives  them  very  often  into  evil  associations  and  combinations,  and  fits  them  to  become  the  dupes  of 
designing  and  evil  companions.  I think  it  has  a bad  social  effect  upon  them  in  afterlife,  because  they  have  no 
knowledge  of  history  to  enable  them  to  weigh  matters  and  form  a fan-  judgment.  They  are  led  away  by  bad 
impulses,  as  it  were,  when  the  light  of  day  breaks  in  upon  them.  The  present  school-books  cannot  prepare  a 
boy  for  the  middle  or  higher  class  schools.” 

Cardinal  Cullen  considers  the  Board’s  productions  so  worthless  that  (26619)  "if  all 
the  books  printed  by  the  National  Board  were  sent  to  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  and 
cast  out  into  the  ocean,  Ireland  and  her  literature  would  suffer  no  great  loss.” 

The  information  respecting  school-books,  furnished  to  us  by  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  King  reports  (D.  22)  of  the  Dublin  district : — 

“The  books  used  are  published  by  the  Commissioners  at  very  low  prices,  and  the  supply  was  generally 
sufficient.  Reading  is  learnt  and  practised  in  the  books  of  reading  lessons,  of  which  there  is  a graduated  senes, 
each  class  having  its  own  book  of  reading  lessons. 

“ 23.  The  First  Book  is  most  elementary ; beginning  with  the  alphabet,  it  contains  very  few  words  of  more 
than  one  syllable.  The  most  difficult  lesson  in  the  Second  Book  is  a selection  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  m which 
the  original  text  has  been  altered  by  simplifying  the  words.  The  lessons  are  said  to  be  arranged  in  order  oi 
difficulty ; but  the  arrangement  has  been  so  much  changed,  in  successive  editions  of  the  book,  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable confusion  in  schools  when  the  children’s  books  were  not  all  of  the  same  edition.  I found  that  the 
book  was  not  generally  read  through  ; the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  second  class  could  only  read  the  first 
few  lessons,  and  the  highest  division  of  the  class  had  seldom  read  much  more  than  half  the  book.  Reading  m 
this  class  was  nothing  more  than  a puzzling  out  of  the  words,  or  a repetition  from  memory,  except  m the  case 
of  the  scholars  in  the  highest  division  who  could  generally  read  a sentence  without  stopping  at  every  word  oi 
any  length  or  difficulty.  The  Third  Book  contains  a selection  of  passages  which  bear  some  marks  of  adapta- 
tion for  inexperienced  readers,  but  their  language  is  not  very  different  from  that  m common  use.  I found  that 
this  book  also  was  not  usually  read  through.  But  whereas,  in  the  second  class  I not  unfrequently  noticed  that 
the  child  instead  of  reading,  was  repeating  the  sentence  ; the  portions  of  the  Third  Book  which  had  been  used 
had  not  been  read  over  so  frequently  as  to  enable  the  scholars  to  know  the  passages  by  heart.  The  use  of  a 
portion  only  of  these  books  is  due  to  the  very  general  practice  of  making  the  scholars  in  the  higher  classes 
return  to  the  beginning  of  the  book,  or  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  new  members  have  not  read,  whenever  a pro- 
motion is  made.  The  Fourth  Book  contains  passages  from  well-known  authors,  interspersed  with  scraps  of 
science,  history,  and  geography,  such  as  might  have  been  selected  from  any  popular  treatise.  Scholars  in  this 
class  could  read  any  portion  of  the  book  with  ease  and  fluency,  though  without  much  expression  or  intelli- 
gence. I found,  however,  that  they  understood  what  they  read  much  better  than  then'  manner  of  reading 
seemed  to  indicate.  , 

“ 24.  The  scholars  were  always  well  supplied  with  books  even  in  the  poorer-  schools.  It  was  very  seldom  that 
the  teacher  was  obliged  to  lend  copies  of  the  lesson  book  when  a class  came  up  to  read  to  me.  The  books  were 
the  property  of  the  children,  and  might  be  taken  away  from  the  school.” 

Mr.  Coward  reports  (E.  437)  of  the  Cork  district : — 

“ The  books  in  use  in  all  the  National  schools  of  every  description  are  those  published  by  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  which  are  used  very  generally  also  in  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 
Their  use  is  not  insisted  upon,  and  managers  are  free  to  use  other's,  subject  only  to  the  approbation  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education  j but  the  cheapness  at  which  they  are  sold  puts  at  once  all  others  out  of  the  field  of 
competition,  and  in  spite  of  their  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  they  have  been,  and  are,  the  means  by  whicli 
the  children  are  taught.  Of  their  general  suitableness,  in  a literary  point  of  view,  I heard  very  little  ques- 
tion ; all  parties  joined  in  saying  that  they  were  so  far  good.  It  was  of  their  un-Irish  character  that  I heard 
most  complaint  made.  The  absence  of  any  mention  of  Irish  history  in  books  intended  to  teach  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  nationality,  aud  was  the  only  feature  which 
provoked  much  resentment.  The  last  edition  is,  however,  considered  more  satisfactory,  but  still  deficient,  as, 
1 House  of  Commons  Paper  (509)  1864. 
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School-Books  while  introducing  Irish  geography  and  scenery,  Arc.,  Arc.,  it  omits  Irish  history.  In  some  minds  there  is  a feeling 

in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  religion  in  a more  definite  way,  but  that  is  quite  the  exception.  The  Superior 

Kind  of  Booh.  0f  a C0UVent  told  me  that  she  was  quite  content  with  the  books,  as  did  also  the  Head  of  the  Presentation  Bro- 
thers, in  every  way,  except  as  regarded  their  nationality.  The  insertion  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  that  beautiful 
little  song  “ The  Angel’s  Whisper,"  gave  much  pleasure,  and  its  subsequent  removal,  together  with  that  passage 
which  described  Queen  Philippa  as  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  when  dying,  provoked  much  resentment, 
principally,  it  seemed  to  me,  because  it  was  yielding  to  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Presbyterian  minority. 
The  works  themselves  strike  me  as  good  on  the  whole,  but  I should  prefer  to  see  the  First  Book  improved,  in 
the  way  of  introducing  more  information  than  most  of  the  lessons  now  contain.  It  surely  is  possible  to  com- 
bine a great  variety  of  simple  words  in  lessons  or  sentences  which  would  convey  some  real  idea  to  a child’s 
mini!  The  Fourth  Book  is  also  open  to  the  objection  of  being  too  advanced  for  the  children  who  use  it.  The 
idea  underlying  its  compilation  seems  to  have  been  that  the  chief  excellence  of  a reading  book  of  that  class 
consists  in  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  selections  composing  it,  and  not  so  much  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  years  and  intelligence  of  the  individuals  for  whom  it  is  intended.  I cannot  conceive  how  a highly  meta- 
physical passage  on  the  soul  of  man  from  one  of  Dr.  Newman’s  sermons  could  be  thought  even  intelligible  to  a 
child  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  supply  of  these  books  in  the  National  schools,  cheap  as  they 
are,  is  very  frequently  deficient.  This  happens  only  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  the  convent  schools  being 
generally  well  supplied,  and  is  owing  to  the  rule  which  makes  the  teacher  responsible  for  their  supply.  I have 
frequently  seen  three  boys  using  the  same  book,  indeed  in  almost  every  school  I noticed  more  or  less  the  same 
want,  which  likewise  extends  to  slates,  copy-books,  pens,  ink,  &c.,  dec.” 

Mr.  Richmond,  reporting  on  tire  Belfast  district  (F.  269),  characterizes  the  reading  as 
“ harsh,  slovenly,  and  unpleasant  to  listen  to,”  says  that,  “ to  spell  out  the  word  and 
pronounce  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  requirement and  continues : — 

“ 270.  I do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  a great  deal  of  this  defect  to  the  reading  books  of  the  National  Board, 
which  seem  to  me  to  entail  upon  the  children  such  constant  regard  for  individual  words,  as  to  draw  oft'  their 
minds  from  the  flow  of  clauses  atid  sentences.  So  many  difficult  words  are  introduced  that  the  whole  attention 
is  every  now  and  then  broken  off  from  the  course  of  the  sentence,  and  concentrated;  upon  the  dissection  of  one 
polysyllable.  It  is  altogether  useless  to  introduce  children  to  long  compound  words,  which  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  they  will  ever  meet  with  again,  and  which  by  the  continual  checks  they  give  to  the  reading, 
destroy  the  interest  in  the  subject-matter.  At  one  of  the  first  schools  I examined,  I found  a class  of  young 
girls — about  ten  years  old — reading  the  Third  Book,  who  told  me  their  lesson  for  the  day  was  at  p.  8G,  ‘ The 

Daw  with  the  borrowed  feathers.’  I told  the  head  gird  to  begin.  She  began  ‘ A 1 , and  there  she  stopped 

vainly  endeavouring  to  analyze  the  next  word,  which,  of  all  words  in  the  world  to  put  before  a little  shoeless 
girl  of  nine  or  ten  years,  was  ‘ pragmatical.’  She  could  not  pronounce  the  word,  still  less  could  she  understand 
it.  It  is  true  that  in  a list  of  synonyms  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  this  word  is  represented  to  mean  ‘ meddling,’ 
(‘  meddlesome  ’ would  perhaps  be  an  apter  synonym),  but  how  can  it  benefit  a girl  of  this  rank,  and  at  this 
age,  to  have  her  memory  incumbered  with  a Greek  derivative,  which  she  will  never  see  out  of  her  Third 
Book,  and  which  is  to  her  but  a strange  and  meaningless  substitute  for  a familiar  and  forcible  woi-d  1 

“ 271.  Not  a few  children  are  in  the  Third  Reading  Book  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  In  the  very  first 
sentence  of  the  book  they  have  to  master  such  words  as  ‘ reclaimed,'  ‘ subservient,'  * docile.’  And  such  sentences 
as  the  following  in  the  first  lesson,  contain  words  which,  to  most  children  of  that  ago,  convey  no  idea  at  all. 

‘ Assiduous  in  serving  its  master  ...  it  is  indifferent  to  every  one  else :’  ‘ disarm  resentment  by 
submission :’  ‘ Extraordinary  sagacity  and  acuteness  of  scout :’  1 useful  and  estimable  properties the  italicized 
words,  as  well  as  the  following,  apparatus,  inveterate,  unshrinldng  fortitude,  anecdotes,  and  others,  are  not 
considered  to  require  any  explanation  in  the  heading.  I need  go  no  further  than  this  first  lesson,  to  show 
what  I mean  when  I complain  that  the  attention  of  the  children  is  concentrated  on  the  dissection  of  separate 
words.  Such  reading  lessons  seem  to  me  to  secure  for  the  child  the  maximum  of  irksomeness  with  the  minimum 
of  intelligibility. 

“ 274.  A great  many  teachers  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  ‘ Sequel'  reading  book,  intermediate  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Books.  They  very  truly  urge  that  if  a child  is  making  slow  progress,  it  may  stay  so  long 
in  the  Second  Book,  unfit  to  be  promoted  to  the  hard  words  of  the  Third,  that  it  comes  to  know  many  of  the 
lessons  almost  by  rote.  I have  frequently  found  that  this  was  the  case  when  I was  hearing  reading  lessons. 
Moreover,  the  transition  from  the  Second  to  the  Third  Book  is  considered  to  be  too  violent  in  point  of  difticulty. 

“ 275.  Otherwise  the  teachers  generally  seem  well  satisfied  with  the  books,  excepting  the  nuus,  who  ask  for 
an  admixture  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  lessons.  The  sisters  at  the  Hamilton-street  convent  in  Belfast 
go  further  and  complain  that  the  tone  of  the  books  is  objectionable  in  point  of  morality,  and  that  they  contain 
many  pieces  1 quite  unfit  for  young  girls.’  They  instance  from  the  Fourth  Book,  ‘ The  braes  of  Yarrow,' 
commencing — 

‘ Thy  braes  were  bonny,  Yarrow  stream, 

When  first  on  them  I met  my  lover 

Tennyson’s  ‘ Mariana ;’  Campbell’s  well-known  ‘ Caroline,’  commencing — 

* I’ll  bid  my  hyacinth  to  blow, 

I’ll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be ; 

And  sing  my  true  love  all  below 
The  holly  bower  and  myrtle  tree.’ 

The  scene  from  the  * Tempest,’  between  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  pp.  357-9,  and  that  from  the  ‘ Winter’s 
Tale,’ pp.  383-5.  They  also  speak  of  ‘The  character  of  the  educated  gentleman,’  pp.  359-61,  as  instilling 
the  poison  without  the  antidote  : and  indeed  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  passage,  in  which  he  is  referred 
to  as  (if  he  be  an  unbeliever)  c a friend  of  religious  toleration  . . . because  his  philosophy  has  taught  him 

to  look  on  all  forms  of  faith  with  an  impartial  eye,’  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  ardent  religionists,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  of  any  other  persuasion.” 

Mr.  Laurie  remarks  (H.  97)  that : — 

“ The  books  are  for  the  most  part  a monopoly  of  the  Board,  which,  liko  all  similar  restrictions,  is  decidedly 
obstructive  to  the  spread  of  education." 

Mi-.  Harvey,  in  reporting  on  the  central  district,  observes  (N.  17)  : — 

“ One  want  that  caused  me  great  annoyance  in  my  examination  was  the  want  of  books.  Not  unfrequently 
four  or  five  children  in  a class  of  ten  or  twelve  had  to  depend  on  their  neighbours  instead  of  each  having  a 
book  for  himself.” 
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The  question  under  consideration  is  not  whether  the  school  managers  who  highly  Suwmjsookh. 
approve  of  the  Board’s  books  and  consider  them  to  be  the  series  most  suitable  for  the  Kind  of  Booh. 
pupils’  use,  should  be  debarred  from  employing  them.  No  regulation  of  that  kind  has  Greater  free- 
been  suggested  ; but  the  question  is,  whether  the  school  managers  who  do  not  approve  ^nshoiddbe 
of  the  Board’s  books  and  believe  other  series  to  be  better  adapted  for  use,  should  be  allowed, 
practically  forced  to  employ  them.  Many  witnesses,  whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight, 
are  in  favour  of  allowing  to  school  managers  more  freedom  in  the  choice  of  school  books. 

Judge  Loncjfield  regards  the  question  as  indifferent.  He  says  : — 

“ 24419.  Professor  Sullivan. — In  fact,  would  you  give  lip  your  present  system  of  Laving  one  uniform  hook,  Evidence, 
if  other  hooks  of  a good  qmdity  were  produced? — Judge  Long  field. — Yes,  we  should  leave  it  open,  which  we 
do.  But  I do  not  tliiuk  it  necessary  that  the  same  reading  lessons  should  be  taught  to  every  child. 

“ 24420.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  ? — I do  not  see  any  good  or  any  harm  in  it.  They 
have  merely  the  same  things  in  them.  One  reading  hook  would  put  cat  before  dog,  and  another  dog  before 
cat.  They  are  all  substantially  the  same — every  reading  book  for  a child.” 

Mr.  Keenan  speaks  decidedly  in  favour  of  freedom  in  selection  : — 

“1364.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  books  in  use  in  the  schools  should  be  changed 
from  time  to  time? — Mr.  Keenan. — I have  a very  decided  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  teachers  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  enjoy  the  option  of  selecting  the  books  for  the  use  of  their  pupils.  I also  think  it  advisable 
that  the  pupils  should  have  some  variety  in  the  books  they  use. 

“1451.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — "With  regard  to  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  books  in  different  schools,  you  stated 
that  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  woidd  be  benefited  by  it — would  not  this  system  of  different  editions  lead 
to  confusion? — I don’t  think  it  would.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that,  as  in  England,  where  different  books  arc 
used  in  different  schools,  it  would  be  perfectly  practicable.  The  only  condition  which  should  be  imposed  in 
reference  to  the  variety  of  books  is,  that  they  should  be  suitable  for  use  in  the  National  schools.” 

Mr.  Matthews  is  of  the  same  opinion : — 

“ 18540.  Chairman. — Is  it  an  advantage  to  the  teacher  to  have  a specified  set  of  books,  or  would  it  he  better 
to  give  him  some  latitude  in  the  selection? — Mr.  Matthews. — I think  it  would  be  better  there  should  be  some 
latitude  in  that  way,  to  let  the  teacher  use  any  set  of  books  he  considered  best,  provided,  of  course,  that  there 
was  nothing  objectionable  in  them  in  a religious  or  moral  point  of  view.  I think  it  would  be  better  that  the 
teacher  should  have  the  power  of  selecting,  or  the  manager  and  teacher  combined,  whatever  class-books  he 
considered  most  suitable  to  his  school. 

« 18552.  Professor  Sullivan. — Do  you  think  the  teachers  generally  partake  of  your  opinion,  that  there  should 
be  a latitude  with  regard  to  the  books,  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  books  within  a certain 
range? — I have  heard  teachers  express  that  opinion,  but  I cannot  say  it  is  the  general  opinion. 

“18553.  You  yourself  think  it  would  be  good? — I think  it  would  be  a good  thing.  I see  very  nice  lesson- 
books  on  various  subjects,  issued  by  publishing  companies  in  England. 

« 18554.  Do  you  think,  as  a practical  teacher,  it  would  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  system  of  education, 
to  have  different  sets  of  lesson-books  in  different  schools? — Well,  it  might  he  an  obstacle  in  this  way : the 
teachers  are  required  to  study  the  lesson-books,  and  answer  upon  them  at  their  examination,  and  if  the  books 
were  not  the  same,  it  might  interfere  with  that  part  of  the  examination ; except  they  named  particular-  subjects, 
and  let  the  teacher  make  up  his  knowledge  from  any  source. 

“18555.  Would  it  not  be  easy  to  obviate  that  difficulty  1— Yes,  by  naming  the  subject,  and  letting  him 
acquire  his  knowledge  from  whatever  source  he  likes,  but  they  think  it  shows  that  the  teacher  will  be  better 
able  to  teach  the  books  when  he  is  intimately  acquainted  with  them.” 

These  three  witnesses  may  represent  the  Board,  its  officers,  and  schoolmasters.  Those 
who  speak  for  the  school  managers  and  the  ptiblic  entertain  similar  views.  Cardinal 
Cullen  says  (26619) : — 

“ My  opinion  would  be  that  in  order  to  promote  the  publication  of  good  books,  and  to  secure  a variety 
of  them,  the  fullest  liberty  should  be  given  to  every  manager  of  a school  to  select  his  own  books.  To 
prevent  abuses,  let  the  Board  have  authority  to  exclude  everything  treasonable,  illegal,  and  contrary  to 

law ; and  let  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  look  to  the  religious  part  of  the  books There. 

would  then  be  some  encouragement  for  authors  to  write,  and  good  books  would  appear  from  time,  to 
time ; for  the  past  the  anti-national  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  National  Board  lias  put  an  end  to  all  competition, 
and  served  to  crush  the  talent  of  the  country.” 

The  Bishop  of  Doum  likewise  wishes  for  freedom  in  books  (19616) 

« i Would  not  prescribe  certain  books.  I should  remove  that  difficulty.  I would  leave  the  pupils,  under 
the  new  system,  to  get  their  knowledge  from  the  patron  or  the  master  in  whatever  way  they  pleased- 
pretty  much  as  I do  with  my  candidates  for  ordination.  I prescribe  certain  subjects,  but  leave  them  to  get 
their  knowledge  from  whatever  books  they  like.  I would  recommend  certain  books,  and  undoubtedly  the 
books  of  the  National  system  recommend  themselves  to  a great  many  patrons.  But  I would  not  enjoin  certain 

b°“k19617.  Chairman. — Should  you  desire  that  the  Board  should  retain  the  power  of  forbidding  any  book 
that  they  thought  objectionable  ?— Well,  that  is  not,  indeed,  an  easy  question  to  answer.  I can  hardly  fancy 
that  in  a great  educational  system  books  woidd  be  selected  in  the  present  day  objectionable.  I do  not  know  in 
what  way  you  would  consider  them  objectionable ; I do  not  take  cognizance  of  the  religious  element,  and  of 
course  that  would  not  be  a matter  of  objection,  and,  therefore,  matters  of  fact  and  of  history,  I can  hardly  see, 
would  be  open  to  objection.  The  Board  might  be  allowed  this  power  j but  I consider  it  should  be  used  in  very 
rare  instances  ; and  I consider  it  would  be  very  seldom  that  any  such  instance  would  occur.  I should  like  to 
leave  education  as  free  as  possible,  to  leave  the  patrons  and  managers  free  to  give  secular  education,  in  fact,  to 
do  what  I am  afraid  there  is  a great  want  for  in  Ireland — to  educate  the  masses  of  the  people.” 

Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Dorrian  says  (8678) : — 

“I  tbhdr  the  books  should  be  left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  manager,  for  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
manager  woidd  be  a person  whose  religious  sympathies  would  be  in  unison  with  the  pupils  attending  the 
school.”  2 Z 
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Rev.  Dr.  M'lvor  (E.C.)  says  (13845)  : — 

“ I -would  instinct  tlie  Inspectors  to  allow,  under  certain  restrictions,  a clioice  of  books ; the  children  should 
be  classified  according  to  the  Board’s  books,  and  should  be  questioned  in  those  books,  or  in  just  equivalents.  I 
think  the  Board  ought  to  be  very  liberal  in  recognising  equivalent  books.” 

And  Canon  Forde  (R.C.)  concurs  (23128) : — 

“ I think  it  is  necessaiy— not  only  in  the  interest  of  religion  but  also  in  the  interest  of  good  education,  that 
there  should  be  free  trade  in  the  matter  of  books ; I think  the  less  restrictions  that  are  placed  on  those  who 
have  the  care  of  schools  the  better.  People  go  to  the  school  where  they  get  the  best  article,  or  the  article  that 
pleases  them  best.” 

Canon  Toole  (R.C.)  of  Manchester  speaks  of  his  experience  : — 

“ 21282.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  highly  value  the  freedoiu  which  you,  as  manager  of  the  school,  enjoy  in  the  choice 
of  the  reading  books  ? — Canon  Toole. — Most  highly.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have  a variety  of  books.  If  I 
find  a book  that  is  not  injurious,  or  that  I do  not  consider  injurious,  I do  not  care  by  whom  it  is  published,  we  may 
admit  it  and  I take  it.  To  give  an  instance,  there  is  one  of  Nelson’s  school  series ; I use  one  of  these  in  the 
Sunday-school.  There  are  good  lessons  in  it ; there  is  nothing  objectionable  to  Catholics  in  it.  I use  some  of 
Longman’s  series.  It  is  well  to  have  a variety  in  the  reading,  that  the  children  may  not  have  the  same  forms 
of  words  committed  to  memory. 

“ 21283.  Do  you  find  the  children  acquire  the  art  of  reading  quite  as  well  by  the  use  of  the  books  you  now 
employ,  as  they  did  when  you  used  the  Irish  National  school  books? — Yes,  these  books  are  much  better  in 
composition.” 

Among  the  laity  we  have  Judge  Warren,  wlio  says  : — 

“15123.  Chairman. — Have  you  given  much  consideration  to  the  question,  whether  the  present  system  of  having 
a selected  list  of  books  should  be  continued,  or  whether  school  managers  should  be  allowed,  as  in  England,  to 
choose  their  own  books,  subject  merely  to  a veto  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  in  case  of  any  improper  or 
offensive  books  being  introduced? — Mr.  Warren. — I have  considered  that  subject,  and  certainly  the  conclusion  at 
which  I have  arrived  is,  that  a uniform  system  would  be  much  better.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  placing 
upon  the  lists  selected  by  the  Commissioners  a great  variety  of  books  so  as  to  offer  a variety  for  selection  by  the 
patrons  of  the  schools. 

“ 15124.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — You  do  not  mean  a single  set  of  books? — I do  not  mean  a single  set  of  books — 
several  books  in  history,  several  books  in  geography,  several  dictionaries,  so  as  to  offer  a selection ; but  I think 
that  if  each  patron  of  a school  was  allowed  to  find  a book  for  himself  which  was  not  in  the  list,  it  would  only 
involve  the  Commissioners  in  a very  troublesome  correspondence  and  in  endless  disputes. 

“ 15301.  Mr.  Lease. — So  that  that  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  religious  body  to  prepare  books  that  they 
thought  would  be  unobjectionable,  according  to  their  views,  and  to  ask  the  Commissioner's  to  place  them  on  then- 
list  ? — To  get  the  Commissioners  to  place  them  on  their  general  list. 

“15331.  Chairman. — Supposing  any  religious  body  thought  it  desirable  to  have  a secular  book  on  any 
subject,  say  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  or  anything  else  of  its  own,  should  you  object  to  that  body  propound- 
ing the  book  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  approval? — Certainly  not,  but  if  I was  advising  the  Commissioners 
I should  say  they  would  act  very  imprudently  if  they  took  a particular  book  for  a particular  school  which  they 
did  not  adopt  for  general  use.  I think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  their  placing  a book  upon  their  list  at 
the  instigation  of  any  body  to  bo  used  when  applied  for,  but  they  would  involve  themselves  in  an  overwhelming 
correspondence,  and  endless  disputes  if  it  was  open  to  any  person  to  say — ‘ introduce  this  book  for  me  for  my 
school.’ 

“15332.  My  question  had  reference  rather  to  books  prepared  for  a particular  religious  body? — I think  there 
would  be  uo  objection  to  introduce  them.” 

And  Mr.  S.  De  Vere,  who  says  : — 

“20422.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  no  clioice  in  the  matter  of  books  should  be  given  to 
managers  of  schools  ? — Mr.  I)a  Vere. — Far  from  it.  I should  give  a very  extensive  power  of  selection  to  the 
managers  of  schools.  They  might  select  this  book  or  that  book,  or  auy  two  or  throe  books,  and  they  might 
select  any  reading  books  they  pleased  out  of  the  educational  series  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  but  they  should 
not  have  the  power  of  going  beyond  that  series. 

“20423.  Would  you  desire  that  the  Board  should  put  forth  a comprehensive  list  of  books  from  which  the 
patrons  or  managers  of  schools  might  choose  such  as  they  would  prefer? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable.” 

Mr.  Lingen  concludes  from  his  experience  that  a stringent  conscience  clause  in  every 
aided  school  would  be  a sufficient  protection  against  proselytism  without  further  inter- 
ference with  the  discretion  of  managers,  and  that  if  any  control  over  school-books  is 
exercised  by  the  State,  it  should  not  extend  beyond  a veto,  with  appeal  to  the  judicial 
and  not  the  executive  power.  The  following  are  his  answers  on  this  point : — 1 

A.  “ 4.  If  it  be  essential  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  ministers  of  religion,  ought  every  school  also  to  be  subject 
to  a stringent  conscience  clause,  in  order  that  the  State  funds  may  not  be  used  for  proselytizing  purposes  ? 

“ 4.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  make  specific,  or  any  religious  instruction  part  of  the  school  course, 
and  not  to  add  thereto  a stringent  conscience  clause,  may  involve  the  unequal  treatment  of  persons  (not 
necessarily  of  churches)  professing  different  religious  creeds  j and  therefore,  in  schools  supported  wholly,  or  in 
part,  by  the  State,  may  involve  political  injustice  also,  so  long  as  the  equal  treatment  of  such  persons  is  professed 
by  the  constitution.  If  I am  a Roman  Catholic  parent,  within  reach  of  none  but  a Protestant  school  (or  vice 
versa),  without  an  effective  conscience  clause,  it  is  very  small  comfort  to  tell  me  that  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  promoters  can  obtain  grants  on  equal  terms.  The  parent’s  right  calls  for  direct  and  ubiquitous 
protection.  I refer  to  my  answer  to  question  B,  5. 

“ 5.  With  such  a conscience  clause,  may  the  local  managers  be  left  to  carry  out  the  religious  insh  uction  in  such 
way,  and  at  such  times  as  they  think  proper;  or  does  your  experience  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Stale 
should  lay  down  rules  as  to  confining  religious  instruction  to  certain  hours  of  the  day  ? 

“5.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  say  that  a stringent  conscience  clause  is  sufficient,  without  further 
1 Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii 
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interference  with  the  discretion  of  Managers.  But  then,  I speak  from  experience  of  England,  whose  denomina-  SchoolBooks. 

tions  are  many,  fairly  equal  in  resources,  and  in  the  main,  agreed  about  what  Protestants  consider  essential.  It  

might  he  very  different  in  a country  occupied  by  two  hostile  religious  camps  j with  most  of  its  property  (lay,  not 
clerical  only)  in  the  one,  and  most  of  its  people  in  the  other. 

“ 6.  Would  it  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  State  should  exercise  any  control  over  the  booh  to  be  used 
in  National  schools,  in  order  to  prevent  a conscience  clause  from  becoming  practically  inoperative  t 

“ C.  I refer  to  my  last  answer.  I should  regard  such  control  only  as  a j)is-aller,  and  not  justifiable  but  by 
necessity.  At  most  it  should  not  extend  beyond  a veto.  In  this,  and  in  all  the  cognate  questions  of 
the  conscience  clause,  I regard  it  as  vital  that  appeals  should  lie  to  the  Judicial  not  to  the  Executive  power  of 
the  State. 

B. — “4.  Can  such  conscience  clause  afford  such  protection,  if  in  the  same  schools  there  are  employed  in  the  giving  of 
such  secular  instruction  to  all  the  children  attending  the  same,  booh  in  which  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  and 
dogmatic  opinions  of  any  particular  denomination  are  exjressly  taught,  or  indirectly  inculcated,  to  which  the 
parents  of  some  of  the  children  attending  such  school,  and  recei  ving  such  peculiar  instruction  do  not  belong  ? 

“ Books  of  secular1  instruction  do  not  honestly  fall  within  that  description  which  expressly  teach,  or  indirectly 
inculcate  peculiar-  religious  tenets.  Books  written  by  author's  who  are  masters  of  the  secular  subject  in  question, 
and  whose  object  is  to  teach  it,  arc  rarely  open  to  such  objection.  Books  which  go  beyond  secular-  limits, 
become,  in  fact,  religious  books,  and  create  the  same  occasion  for  a conscience  clause  as  if  they  were  so  in  name. 

No  court,  which  had  to  enforce  such  a clause  as  is  assumed  throughout  these  answers,  could  srrffer  its  intention 
to  be  defeated  by  fraud  of  this  land.  History  is  the  only  secular  subject  that  offers  matter  for  doubt.  But 
nothing  could  well  be  imagined  more  condemnatory  of  denominational  education  than  that  its  scholars  must  not 
receive  in  common  even  so  much  of  the  history  of  their  own  country  as  children  can  understand.  As  to  otlier 
secular  subjects  of  elementary  instruction,  such  as  geography,  grammar,  drawing,  music,  the  suggestion  often 
made  that  a religiously-minded  teacher  cannot  instruct  children  in  them  consistently  with  a conscience  clause, 
in  reality  comes  to  this — either  the  intention  to  proselytize,  or  the  desire  to  hide  under  preaching  the  want  of 
more  appropriate  matter.  In  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  pretence  becomes  absurd.  Akin  to  this  question  is 
the  consideration  that  every  effective  conscience  clause  must  provide,  in  positive  terms,  that  the  children  of 
Dissenters  shall  be  admitted  to  the  school,  and  must  not  he  confined  to  a negative  provision  that  they  may  be 
withdrawn  from  such  lessons  as  their  parents  object  to  on  religious  grounds.  All  lessons  may  be  made 
objectionable  on  such  grounds  where  there  is  the  desire  to  do  so. 

“ It  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  hear  constantly  in  mind  that  a well  drawn  conscience  clause  should 
prohibit  nothing  which  the  parties  themselves  do  not  differ  over.  It  is  inoperative  until  they  differ.’’ 

The  course  advocated  by  the  witnesses  recommends  itself  by  several  considerations. 

It  would  liberate  the  Board,  and  the  Government  which  nominates  the  Board,  from  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  school-books,  and  from  the  odium  attaching  to  the  discharge 
of  such  a function;  it  would  save  the  public  purse  from  the  expense  attending  a revision 
of  the  school-books  upon  objections,  solid  or  captious;  it  would,  so  far,  treat  the  school 
managers  in  Ireland  with  the  same  confidence  as  is  shown  towards  school  managers  in 
England  and  Scotland ; it  would  render  possible  the  introduction  of  history  and  historical 
geography  into  the  school-course ; it  would  tend  to  promote  the  intelligence  of  children 
by  widening  their  information ; it  would  raise  the  examination  of  monitors  and  teachers 
by  leading  to  the  substitution  of  subjects  for  particular  books;  it  would  remove  an 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  public  aid  among  all  classes  of  primary  schools ; it  would 
encourage  the  production,  publication,  and  diffusion  of  the  best  school-books  through 
the  unrestricted  agencies  of  private  enterprise. 

On  the  other  side  lies  the  danger  that  objectionable  books  may  be  introduced  into  Safeguard, 
some  schools,  if  the  selection  is  left  to  the  managers.  Although  it  might  be  considered 
that  the  character  of  the  school-managers,  the  force  of  public  ojfinion,  the  power  which 
resides  in  the  Board  of  reducing  or  withholding  grants  in  case  of  misconduct,  and  in  the 
last  resort,  the  law  of  the  land,  afford  ample  guarantees  against  abuse  of  this  kind, 
yet  upon  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  safer  and  more  prudent  course  will  he  to 
obviate  all  risk  of  mischief,  by  requiring  the  managers  to  notify  to  the  Board  the 
names  of  such  books  as  they  propose  to  introduce  into  their  schools,  in  order  that  the 
Commissioners  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a veto  upon  any  objectionable 
works  previously  to  their  use. 

We  think  that  in  future  no  preference  should  be  given  to  the  books  of  the  Board,  Conclusion. 
which  henceforward  should  be  printed  and  published  in  the  same  way  as  all  other 
books;  that  all  the  examinations  of  the  Board  should  be  modified,  so  as  to  test  acquaint- 
ance with  subjects  rather  than  particular  books;  that  neither  the  Commissioners,  nor 
any  officers  employed  by  them,  should  in  future  prepare  or  publish  any  elementary 
school-books. 

Section  II. — Method  of  securing  a Proper  Supply  of  Books  in  the  School. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  this  subject,  viz.,  the  means  used  to  bring  Eui^ofthe 
approved  school-books  everywhere  into  the  hands  of  school  children. 

The  following  are  the  latest  Rules  of  the  Board  (1868)  respecting  supplies  of  school- 
books and  requisites : — 

“ Part  Y. — Supplies  of  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus. 

“ I.  Nature  and  Extent  of  Grants,  and  Conditions  on  wliidi  made. 

“ 1.  The  Commissioners  furnish  gratuitously  to  eacli  School  a First  Stock  of  School  Requisites,  in  proportion 
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to  the  attendance  of  Children.  These  Requisites  are  to  he  kept  as  a School  Stock,  for  which  the  Master  or 
Mistress  is  held  responsible,  and  are  on  no  account  to  be  sold  or  taken  out  of  the  School. 

“ 2.  The  funds  of  the  Commissioners  do  not  enable  them  to  give  a Free  Stock  sufficiently  large  for  the  entire 
wants  of  the  School ; and  they  therefore  require  that  the  local  parties  shall  purclmso  a Stock  of  Books  and 
other  Requisites  proportionate  to  the  grant  of  Free  Stock  for  the  use  of  the  School  and  for  sale  to  the  pupils.  Any 
additional  maps,  stationery,  slates,  clocks,  and  other  requisites,  must  also,  as  required  from  time  to  time,  he 
purchased  at  reduced  rates. 

“A.  Free  Stock. 

“The  value  of  the  grant  of  Free  Stock  is  regulated  by  the  average  daily  attendance  of  Pupils,  as  ascertained 
from  the  reports  of  the  Inspectors.  The  Managers  of  Schools  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  their  grants  of  Free 
Stock  from  the  following  List— being  at  liberty  to  choose  such  of  them  as  they  most  approve  of,  and  to  omit  any 
to  which  they  object. 

“B.  Requisites  supplied  at  Reduced  Prices. 

“ 1.  When  Books,  Ac.,  purchased  from  the  Commissioners,  at  the  reduced  prices,  are  sold  to  the  children  attend- 
ing a National  School,  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case  shall  any  advance  be  made  on  these  prices ; and  the  District 
Inspectors  have  instructions  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  infraction  of  this  rule. 

“ IX. — Regulations,  &c.,  to  be  observed  by  Managers  in  regard  to  Grants  of  Books,  &c. 

“ 1.  All  applications  for  Books,  School  Requisites,  and  Apparatus,  at  reduced  prices,  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretaries,  and  be  accompanied  by  a Money  Order  for  the  am  omit,  in  favour  ol  James  Kelly,  or  William 
Homan  Newell,  Esq.,  and  payable  in  Dublin  on  demand. 

“ 2.  Half  Notes,  Cash,  Postage  Stamps,  Orders  or  Cheques  drawn  on  Country  Banks,  cannot  be  received  in 
payment.  If  remitted,  they  will  be  returned  at  the  risk  of  the  sender. 

“ 3.  When  a Post  Office  Order  or  Letter  of  Credit  is  transmitted,  and  the  amount  is  under  Ten  Shillings, 
the  cost  of  the  remittance  must  be  paid  by  the  Person  applying  for  the  same ; but  if  the  sum  exceeds  Ten 
Shillings,  the  cost  of  the  remittance  will  be  allowed,  and  Requisites  given  for  th  a full  amount.  Paid. 

“ 4 When  the  Teacher  of  an  ordinary  National  School  advances,  from  his  own  resources,  the  amount  of  an 
order  for  Requisites,  and  that  such  amount  is  not  less  than  the  sum  of  One  Pound  Five  Shillings,  an 
allowance  of  20  per  cent,  will  be  made  as  commission  on  the  order,  if  demanded. 

“ 5.  When  a National  School  has  had  a grant,  either  as  Free  Stock  or  at  reduced  prices,  of  a Clock,  or  of  any 
of  the  large  Maps,  another  will  not  be  supplied  until  three  years  shall  have  elapsed,  unless  in  special  cases,  the- 
circumstances  of  which  are  to  he  stated,  when  the  grant  will  be  sanctioned,  if  the  reasons  assigned  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

“ 6.  Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  include,  in  the  applications  for  requisites,  Clocks  or  Maps  for  their  own 
private  use.  Managei-s  should,  therefore,  caution  Teachers  that  such  irregularity,  if  reported,  will  subject  them 
to  a fine,  or  other  serious  mark  of  the  Board’s  displeasure.  Roots  for  their  own  use  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Teachers  at  the  reduced  prices,  but  then  they  should  be  careful  to  indicate  the  fact  to  tho  Manager,  by  writing 
the  words  ‘ for  Teacher-’  after  the  name  of  the  book  in  the  List. 

“ 7.  The  Patron  or  Manager  should  not  sign  any  Application  for  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus,  without 
first  ascertaining  that  they  are  actually  wanted  for  the  School  on  behalf  of  which  the  application  is  made.  The 
Inspector's  are  required  to  report  to  the  Commissioners  whenever  it  appeal's  that  on  undue  quantity  of  Requisites, 
&c.,  has  been  ordered  for  a National  School. 

“ S.  When  there  are  separate  Roll  Numbers  for  Male  and  Female  National  Schools,  the  application  should 
state  for  which  of  them  the  Books,  &c.,  are  required  ; and  if  for  both,  two  forms  should  be  used. 

“ 9.  Parcels  of  Books,  &c.,  when  so  desired,  will  be  forwarded,  carriage  fx-eo,  to  the  Depot  of  tlie  District  in 
which  the  school  for  which  they  are  required  is  situated,  and  the  Inspectors  will  inform  tho  Managers  on  what 
day  they  will  be  ready  for  delivery ; or  to  the  Depot  of  any  other  District  if  more  convenient ; but  in  tlie 
latter  case,  the  Inspector,  who  may  not  know  the  Managers  of  any  Schools  not  in  his  District,  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  notice. 

“ 10.  Or  the  Parcel  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Railway  station  nearest  to  tho  Manager’s  residence.  In  this 
case  the  Manager  must  himself  incur  the  risk  of  its  safe  delivery,  and  the  expense  of  carriage. 

“11.  Parcels  are  sent  free  to  any  place  within  the  civic  boundaries  of  Dublin. 

“ 12.  When  Parcels  are  forwarded  to  tho  Depot  of  a District  it  Is  not  the  duty  of  the  Inspector  to  transmit 
the  Parcel  to  the  Manager’s  residence  or  to  the  School. 

“ 13.  On  the  day  appointed  by  the  Inspector  for  the  delivery  of  parcels,  the  Manager  is  required  to  send  a 
Messenger  to  the  Depot  with  the  order  on  the  Inspector  (with  which  the  Manager  will  be  furnished),  and  which 
order  the  Inspector  is  required  to  transmit  to  the  Office  as  a proof  of  the  delivery  of  the  parcel. 

“ 14.  If  a Parcel  is  to  be  sent  by  a Carrier,  he  must  call  at  the  Office  in  Dubliu  not  sooner  than  two  days 
after  the  Manager’s  directions  shall  have  been  received,  and  must  produce  the  Manager’s  order  to  the  Store- 
keeper here,  for  its  delivery,  on  the  form  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

“ 15.  The  School  Apparatus  must,  on  no  account,  he  taken  out  of  the  School  for  which  it  has  been  procured, 
and  must  be  used  solely  for  School  purposes.  If  it,  or  any  portion  of  it,  should  be  removed  from  the  School,  or 
any  improper  use  he  made  of  it,  the  Commissioners  will  adopt  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
demand. 

“ 16.  The  Commissioners  do  not  supply  Books,  Requisites,  or  Apparatus  to  the  public,  or  to  Schools  not 
connected  with  the  Board  of  National  Education. 

“17.  The  amount  of  each  grant  must  be  inserted  in  the  Daily  Report  Book  of  the  School,  and  the  Invoice  of 
the  Articles  preserved  for  the  examination  of  the  Inspector,  who  will  be  required  to  report  whether  the  Articles 
in  the  School  correspond  with  the  Invoice,  and  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation.” 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Board  in  first  connecting  itself  with  a school,  grants 
to  it  a partial  stock  of  requisites,  but  on  all  subsequent  occasions  endeavours  to  keep  up  the 
stock  through  the  teachers,  who  are  encouraged  by  an  allowance  of  20  per  cent,  to  buy 
and  pay  in  advance  for  the  Board’s  books,  and  are  punished  by  fine  for  any  reported 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  them.  Mr.  Macdonnell  describes  the  plan  (1 42) : — 

“ The  teacher  of  the  school  genei-ally  purchases  the  quantity  of  stock  required  for  tho  school;  we  give  him  a 
per-centage  for  his  own  advantage — a change  that  has  taken  place  within  the  last  three  or  four  years ; it  is 
working  very  slowly.  The  teacher’has  a direct  interest  in  supplying  the  schools  with  a stock  of  books  ; he  gets 
twenty  per  cent,  to  himself.  That  has  furnished  a useful  stimulus  for  the  supplying  to  schools  a sufficient 
stock  over  and  above  the  free  stock  given  by  the  Board  at  the  first  starting  of  the  school.” 
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The  profit  obtained  in  this  way  by  teachers  is  neither  large  nor  free  from  risk.  Mr.  Schoolbook*. 
Keenan  says : — moKKf 

“1866.  Chairman. — Docs  the  discount  each  teacher  receives  on  the  sale  of  books  amount  to  much  1 — Mr.  SuPPlU- 
Keenan. — In  large  convent  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  large  schools  in  Belfast,  the  20  per  cent  discount 
amounts  in  the  year  to  sums  varying  from  £1  to  £5  or  .£6,  or  in  some  cases  £8. 

“ 1867.  "What  should  you  imagine  it  to  amount  to  in  the  case  of  a school  of  fifty  children  1 — I should  say  to- 
no  more  than  8s.  a year,  or  10s.  at  the  most. 

“ 1486.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  know  that,  under  these  circumstances,  and  not  knowing  how  often  there  may 
be  a change,  the  children  refuse  to  buy  the  new  books  ? — I never  heard  of  such  a case. 

“ 1487.  Have  not  the  teachers  who  had  laid  in  a stock  under  the  arrangement  to  which  reference  was  made 
— for  getting  20  per  cent,  discount — good  cause  for  complaint  1 — If  they  had  large  stocks  of  the  old  books,  and 
their  managers  made  representations  to  the  Board  that  loss  might  occur  to  the  teachers,  the  Commissioners,  I 
am  perfectly  convinced,  would  in  every  case  take  back  the  old  books  and  furnish  new  ones  to  them.” 

The  economical  advantage  of  issuing  books  through  teachers  who  pay  for  them  when 
giving  the  order  is  evident,  and  the  officers  of  the  Board  are  said  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
plan,  though  Mr.  Keenan  doubts  its  policy.  He  says : — 

“ 1199.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioic. — Do  you  consider  the  plan  now  in  operation,  by  which  teachers  sell  books  to  the 
children  and  make  a profit  thereon,  is  advisable! — Mi-.  Keenan. — I am  not  altogether  satisfied  about  the 
propriety  of  that  arrangement.  I am  bound  to  say  that,  though  there  is  on  the  whole,  general  satisfaction 
expressed  with  reference  to  it,  and  that  a vast  majority  of  the  Inspectors  and  nearly  all  the  authorities  of 
the  office  are  in  favour  of  it,  I am  not  myself  perfectly  sensible  of  its  advantages.” 

And  he  further  explains  the  reason  of  his  doubt  thus  (1555): — 

“Allowing  the  per-centage  to  some  extent  gives  the  teacher  the  position  of  a bookseller,  audit  is  only 
when  he  considers  himself  in  the  capacity  of  a bookseller  that  he  can  think  he  has  a right  to  look  for 
profit.  By  giving  him  the  20  per  cent,  in  the  first  instance,  he  gets  the  habit  of  making  a profit — the  very 
habit  that  might  appeal'  to  justify  him  in  imposing  an  extra  charge.  The  per-centage  system  gives  an  in- 
terest to  the  teachers  to  sell — but  it  might  possibly  be  attended  with  consequences  which  would  indispose  the 
pupils  to  buy. 

“ 1556.  Mr.  Dease. — I infer  from  that  answer  that  you  think  it  desirable  to  take  away  the  right  of  selling 
books  altogether  from  the  teachers  1 — No ; I do  not  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  take  away  the  light  from 
the  teachers  of  selling  books  to  the  pupils;  but  I would  have  them  sell  only  as  the  agents  of  the  Board,' as  a 
part  of  their  ordinary  duties,  and  at  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Commissioners." 

While  recommending  that  the  Board  should  employ  the  teachers  as  agents  for  the 
sale  of  books,  Mr.  Keenan  is  aware  of  the  complaints  already  urged  on  the  ground  of 
interference  with  trade : — 

“ 1708.  Professor  Sullivan. — Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  its  books  has 
destroyed  altogether,  or  almost  altogether,  the  sale  of  books  throughout  the  country  ! — Mr.  Kcencen. — I think 
it  has  destroyed  the  production  of  school-books  throughout  Ireland.  In  National  schools  we  have  practically  a 
monopoly  of  our  own  books,  and  so  far  therefore  as  your  question  relates  to  school-books,  it  has  destroyed  their 
sale. 

“ 1709.  Was  it  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  William  Longman  that  the  book  trade  in  Ireland  was  rained  by  the 
action  of  the  National  Board! — I have  heard  that  he  stated  so.” 

The  number  of  booksellers  in  Ireland  is  represented  to  be  small,  and  whole  districts  Reasons  for  tu« 
are  without  the  ordinary  facilities  for  procuring  books.  Hence  the  maintenance  by  the  present  l4an 
Board  of  a school-book  depot  known  of  necessity  to  every  National  teacher  in  the 
country,  and  their  willingness  to  issue  from  Dublin  parcels  of -school-books  and  other 
requisites  to  any  school  upon  the  teacher’s  order,  were  convenient  arrangements.  The 
Board  also  for  the  sake  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  its  books  bears  a loss  upon  every 
sale  of  them  {Keenan  1205),  which  of  course  ho  private  publisher  would  undertake  to 
do.  It  may  be  urged  on  the  other  hand  that  means  of  communication  with  all  parts  of  not  conclusive, 
the. island  are  much  readier  now  than  formerly,  that  every  village  obtains  its  package  of 
groceries,  and  by  the  same  means  may  obtain  a parcel  of  books,  that  (if  the  Board  with- 
drew from  the  field)  private  enterprise  would  lead  to  the  opening  of  school-book  depots 
in  the  £hief  towns  of  Ireland,  ana  that  publishers  would  take  care  to  communicate  to 
managers  and  teachers  the  terms  on  which  school  requisites  might  be  procured  from  them. 

The  reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  show  that  the  action  of  the  Board  has  its  di&uivan- 
not  benefited  the  schoolmaster.  “s'8- 

Mr.  Coward  (E.)  reports  of  the  Cork  district: — 

“ 253.  The  sale  of  books  requires  a notice  here.  The  present  regulation  which  makes  the  teachers  respon-  Assistant  Cora- 
sible  for  a full  supply  of  books,  acts  detrimentally  to  their  salary.  The  teacher  gets  a supply  of  requisites  misaioners’ 
for  which  he  has  to  pay  ready  money,  though  at  the  large  discount  of  25  per  cent.,  but  owing  to  the  Eeport8‘ 
unwillingness  of  the  children  to  buy  at  all,  or  to  their  unwillingness  to  pay  when  they  do  buy,  he  remains 
out  of  his  money  while  the  books  remain  unsold,  as  they  do  frequently  for  months  together,  or  loses  it 
entirely  by  the  credit  system  to  which,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or  through  good  nature,  he  is  driven. 

And,  at  any  rate,  the  amounts  come  in  in  such  driblets  that  they  are  not  felt,  while  the  sum  which  had  to  be 
paid  in  cash  for  requisites  was  large  enough  to  be  felt  severely.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  small 
schools,  where  the  books  are  more  frequently  given  than  sold.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a man  who  has  no 
more  than  £30  a year,  and  who  is  discovered  by  the  Inspector  to  have  a deficient  supply  of  requisites. 

According  to  the  Board’s  regulations,  its  officer  is  obliged  then  and  there  to  write  an  order  for  whatever 
amount  of  books  he  may  deem  necessary,  which  are  sent  down  from  Dublin  to  the  nearest  Model  School, 
the  amount  being  deducted  from  the  man’s  salary,  who  is  thus  not  only  obliged  to  submit  to  the  deduction 
from  his  salary,  but  has  to  wait,  as  I have  said,  for  months  before  he  gets  back  his  money  at  all,  the  length 
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SchoolBooks.  of  time  lie  lias  to  wait  not  being  compensated  by  the  25  per  cent,  discount  wliicli  is  regarded  as  bis  profit. 

An  Inspector  told  me,  as  we  discussed  this  matter,  that  he  would  very  much  rather  give  a man  the  necessary 

Sfeihad  of  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  than  put  the  regulation  in  force  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  severely  would  it 
be  felt.” 

In  West  Connaught  Mr.  Jack  (L.  182)  finds  the  plan  of  the  Board  unsuccessful: — 


“ In  maps,  tablet  rails,  and  a few  things  of  that  sort,  the  Board  used,  once  every  three  years,  to  supply 
obvious  deficiencies,  occasioned  by  natural  tear  and  wear.  This  grant  was  called  free  stock,  and  ceased  a little 
ago.  They  still  give  a grant  of  the  kind  to  a school  whicli  is  just  starting  on  its  career  under  their  auspices. 
The  teacher  now  buys  the  maps,  &c.,  retpiired  for  renewals  (fewer  of  them  of  course),  at  about  a third  of 
the  shop  price,  and  they  immediately  become  the  property  of  the  patron,  an  arrangement,  the  propriety  of 
which  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  explain  to  him,  but  which  is  intimately  connected  with  liis 
whole  relations  to  his  patron  and  to  the  Board.  He  buys  the  books,  slates,  and  copies,  at  the  same  reduced 
rate,  paying  the  money  beforehand.  He  is  permitted,  however,  to  re-sell  them  to  the  children  at  the 
price  which  they  cost  him.  It  was  found  that  he  lost  a great  deal  of  the  money  he  had  advanced  in 
this  way,  in  bad  debts  or  iu  unbought  books.  A child  who  was  too  poor  to  buy  one,  often  appealed  too 
strongly,  to  the  master’s  feelings,  to  be  left  aloue  in  his  class  without  it.  A book,  once  given,  and  not 
paid  for,  was  as  good  as  lost.  The  Board  accordingly  now  allows  the  master  25s.  worth  of  books  for  20s. 
if  his  prepaid  order  amounts  to  as  much.  This  commission  appears  to  have  been  calculated  fairly,  and 
where  it  is  obtained,  the  teacher  is  generally  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  a gross  income  of  .£5  a 
quarter  it  is  not  easy  to  set  aside  £1  in  a lump  sum,  and  not  comfortable  to  have  to  wait  its  slow  return  in 
halfpennies,  as  the  stock  gets  used  up.  Many  of  the  teachers  say  that  they  count  the  money  as  good  as 
lost  once  it  has  gone  away ; and  where  the  order  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  commission,  as  is  the 
case  most  frequently,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  loss  which  is  inevitable.  The  results,  as  is  natural  are 
great  discontent  and  a grievous  dearth  of  books  besides.  How  often  have  I had  it  explained  to  me  that  the 
master  was  waiting  for  next  quarter’s  salary  to  enable  him  to  send  off  his  order.  The  Inspector  would  no 
doubt,  hear  the  same  true  story  repeated  next  quarter  when  he  came.  The  teacher  coaxes  the  children  to 
contribute  the  price  of  the  books  which  are  immediately  wanted  before  he  sends  off  to  Dublin,  but  it  is  six 
weeks  till  they  return ; the  date  of  their  arrival  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  as  a rale  the  parents  prefer  to 
see  their  book  before  they  part  with  the  money  for  it.  His  next  shift  is  to  wait  as  long  as  his  school 
necessities,  his  conscience  aud  his  Inspector  will  allow  him,  till  there  is  a whole  crowd  of  children  urgently 
requiring  books,  so  that  a large  proportion  of  the  money  he  has  laid  out  may  be  recouped  to  him  at  once 
when  the  parcel  arrives.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  found  difficult  to  issue  a great  number  of  small  orders  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  perfect  regularity,  and  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  they  are  the  «reater  is 
the  per-centage  in  office  time  and  trouble  which  the  Board  pays  on  them.  No  doubt  the  restriction  of  the 
commission  to  orders  above  £1  is  meant  to  diminish  this  considerable  tax.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
there  is  at  present  excessive  delay  in  the  issue  of  these  orders ; aud,  in  many  cases,  I have  been  told  that 
schools  have  had  to  wait  for  three  or  four  months  after  their  money  hail  been  duly  forwarded.  Of  course 
such  a result  is  the  more  damaging  where  the  master  has  kept  back  his  remittance  to  the  last  possible 
moment,  in  the  hope  that  the  books  may  be  ljought  up  at  once.  A school,  kept  in  the  lowest  permissible 
state  of  efficiency  for  a quarter  before  the  money  goes  away,  and  held  there  for  another  quarter  before  its 
equivalent  in  books  comes  back,  has  wasted  more  of  the  public  money  contributed  to  its  support  than  the 
entire  amount  of  the  order  for  ‘sale  stock.’  The  system  of  cheap  books  is  probably,  now  at  least,  a necessity. 
Like  many  other  things  in  Ireland,  if  it  was  not  to  bo  continued,  it  should  never  have  been  begun. 
The  people,  who  get  books  for  nothing,  freely,  from  denominational  schools,  who  never  have  much  spare 
money  at  the  best  of  times,  and  who  are  not  particularly  inclined  to  spend  what  they  have  on  such 
luxuries,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  unwilling  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  they  are  now  induced  -with 
great  difficulty  to  give.  A bookless  school  rapidly  sinks,  of  necessity,  to  the  level  of  a hedge  school.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a better  agent  for  the  distribution  of  cheap  books  than  fclio  schoolmaster, 
barely  it  is  not  impossible  to  discover  some  way  in  which  these  necessities  of  tlio  situation  may  be 
met,  without  fining  linn  for  the  trouble  he  must  be  compelled  to  take,  or  asking  him  to  elect  between 
starving  his  school,  and  starving  his  family.  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limitation  of  the 
commission  to  orders  above  .£1  is  indefensible,  .os  an  arrangement  for  schools  where  two-tliirds  of  the 
teachers  have  a total  income  of  .£5  a quarter;  and  if  the  limitation  be  necessary  to  the  proper  issue  of 
the  sale  stock  from  the  Dublin  office,  as  it  may  be,  the  necessity  points  to  some  quite  different  system." 

Mi\  Balmier  reports  (M.  52) : — 


The  supply  of ‘sale  stock  depends  a good  deal  on  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher.  An  indifferent 
master  too  often  neglects  the  necessary  outlay  to  obtain  a supply  of  books.  The  expense  of  carriage  from  the 
nearest  depot  or  railway  station— and  railway  stations  are  very  few  in  Kerry — which  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
teachers,  causes  them  to  limit  the  number  of  their  orders  for  books  and  apparatus  as  far  as  possible.  The 
amount  of  each  order  is  also  limited  by  their  fear  lest  another  of  the  too  many  and  embarrassing  changes  which 
have  of  late  been  made  in  the  National  Board’s  school-books  should  throw  a large  quantity  of  old  and  useless 
stock  on  then-  hands.  The  teachers  can  ill  aflord  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the  piles  of  old  and  useless  sale  stock 
in  then-  store  cupboards  frequently  indicate. 


From  those  reports  it  would  appear  that  the  plan  of  the  Board  for  distributing  its 
books  has  not  worked  satisfactorily,  and  we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
change  which  must  follow  upon  a surrender  of  the  monopoly  in  supplying  National  schools. 

I he  supply  of  school  requisites  stands  on  somewhat  different  grounds.  It  may  fairly 
be  a matter  of  inquiry  by  the  National  Board  whether  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  Board 
should  continue  for  a time  to  maintain  its  central  depot  for  the  supply  of  apparatus, 
stationery,  &c.  which  come  under  the  term  of  school  requisites. 

Ie  refel:ence  {?. du®  .s?PPb  of  b.ooks  “ a National  school,  we  do  not  think  that 
responsible.  anY  pecuniary  obligation  fairly  rests  with  the  teacher.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  only  machinery  for  enforcing  its  regulations  which  the  Board  at  present  com- 
mands is  the  power  to  reduce  or  withhold  grants;  and  since  the  whole  grant  to  a school 
in.  operation  now  goes  to  the  teachers,  it  follows  that  where  voluntary  co-operation  fails, 
the  teachers  are  the  only  persons  upon  whom  the  Board  can  exercise  compulsion.  If 
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deficiency  of  books  works  a forfeiture  of  the  grant,  and  the  entire  grant  (if  paid)  would  go  Schoolbook*. 
to  the  teacher,  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  under  obligation  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  books. 

We  propose  a different  system  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  interest  of  school  Conclusion, 
managers  to  take  care  that  the  pupils  are  adequately  furnished  with  school-books,  slates, 

&c.  With  this  object  we  recommend  that  a small  annual  grant  calculated  upon  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  preceding  year  be  paid  to  the  managers  of  every 
school,  subject  to  the  Inspector’s  report  that  the  school  has  been  properly  supplied  with 
books  and  other  requisites  during  the  year.  The  managers  will  be  required  to  carry 
the  amount  of  this  grant  to  the  credit  of  the  school  in  their  account  books,  and 
to  show  how  it  has  been  expended.  We  propose  to  leave  some  latitude  to  the 
managers,  so  long  as  the  grant  is  laid  out  upon  the  educational  appliances.  Thus 
where  parents  purchase  all  the  school-books  required  for  their  children’s  use,  the 
managers  will  be  free  to  spend  the  grant  upon  any  other  part  of  the  school  equipment, 
and  by  this  means  to  effect  a gradual  improvement  in  the  quantity  and  qxiality  of  all 
material  aids  to  education  within  their  school.  But  the  book-grant  payable  to  a school 
in  any  year,  should  be  forfeited  when  the  Inspector  is  unable  to  report  to  the  Board 
that  the  supply  of  school-books  and  requisites  has  been  maintained  in  sufficient  quantity 
throughout  the  year. 

We  conclude  this  chapter  with  a summary  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the  course  recommend *- 
of  it.  We  recommend — T1,)XS- 

1.  That  in  all  Schools  the  use  of  any  suitable  School  Books  should  be  allowed  without 

any  privilege  or  preference  for  the  Books  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 

Education. 

2.  That  the  Examination  of  Schools  and  School  Teachers  should  be  so  conducted  as 

to  leave  free  the  use  of  any  suitable  Books  to  Managers  or  Teachers. 

3.  That  the  National  Board,  and  its  Cflicers,  should  refrain  from  preparing  or  publish- 

ing any  School  Books  in  future. 

4.  That  the  Books  proposed  to  be  used  by  Managers  of  Schools  be  notified  to  the 

Board  previously  to  their  use  in  Schools,  and  that  none  be  used  to  which  the 

Board  objects. 

5.  That  a grant  of  one  shilling  per  annum  on  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  be 

made  to  the  Managers,  when  the  Inspector  reports  that  the  School  has  been 

properly  supplied  with  school-books  and  requisites  during  the  year. 

CHAPTER  X.— RELIGIOUS  TEACHING.  religious 

The  greater  part  of  the  evidence  taken  before  us  has  had  reference  to  this  subject:  ' — 

the  chief  discussion  of  the  day  among  those  who  are  interested  in  National  education 
is  whether  or  not  the  National  system  as  at  present  administered  should  be  maintained 
in  its  integrity.  It  is  also  referred  to  specially  in  Your  Majesty’s  Commission,  that  we  Question 
should  inquire  and  report  how  far  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  with  regard  to  stated: 
religious  teaching  may  with  safety  be  modified. 

The  question  narrows  itself  to  this  point — whether  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
time  and  place  of  religious  instruction,  upon  religious  observances  and  emblems  and 
designations  in  or  upon  the  National  schools,  need  be  retained,  when  the  children  are 
all  of  one  religious  denomination.  It  should  be  observed  that  since  the  revision  of  the  Reasons  for 
rules  in  1855  the  Board  has  been  stricter  than  before,  and  even  than  the  Kildare-place 
Society,  in  objecting  to  religious  emblems  and  names.  Mr.  O’Hara  gives  an  instance 
in  Cahir  where  an  old  school  with  a cross  upon  the  gable,  originally  built  with  a 
grant  from,  the  Kildare-place  Society,  was  for  years  accepted  and  is  still  accepted  by 
the  Board  as  a National  school,  while  a new  school  closely  adjoining  was  rejected  by 
the  Board  on  account  of  a less  conspicuous  cross  built  into  the  wall.  This  inconsistency 
springs  from  the  change  of  rule  in  1855. 

“ 26726.  Sir  K.  Kane. — Are  you  aware  whether  he  (the  parish  priest  of  Cahir)  was  anxious  the  children  Evidence, 
should  go  into  the  convent  school  in  preference  to  attending  the  school  under  lay  teachers  1 — Mr.  O' Earn. — lam 
aware  he  made  two  applications — his  first  application  to  place  it  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  was  refused 
on  a ground  he  was  not  satisfied  regarding,  and  he  renewed  the  application.  In  fact,  when  he  made  the  first 
application  there  was  a stone  cross  built  into  the  wall  in  front  of  the  convent  school ; and,  this  being  regarded 
by  the  National  Board  as  a denominational  emblem,  they  refused  grants  to  the  school.  He  being  anxious  to 
put  his  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  he  compromised  the  matter  with  the  Board.  He  got  a large 
wooden  board,  on  which  he  painted  ‘ National  School,’  and  he  let  this  down  over  the  cross  in  front  of  the  • 
house,  and  in  this  way  the  cross  was  not  to  be  seen — the  cross  in  this  way  was  dimmed. 

“26727.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  the  cross  upon  the  school-house? — The  cross  was  a stone  cross  in  front  of  the 
school-house  on  the  wall,  built  in  the  wall,  projecting  about  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  it.  The  Board 
refused  a grant  to  the  school  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a denominational  emblem  in  front  of  the  school. 

The  manager  being  anxious  to  put  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  adopted  the  only  expedient  pos- 
sible, unless  he  pulled  down  the  house — he  had  a board  painted  with  National  school  on  it,  and  let  it  over 
the  cross.  I should  also  mention  that  the  old  school — the  National  school,  within  twenty  yards  of  this  school 
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Kelioious  — has  a cross  upon  it — not  built  into  the  wall,  but  stancliug  over  the  house,  on  the  top  of  the  gable.  There 
Teaching.  Weve  crosses  in  both  instances.  The  cross  of  the  convent  school  was  built  into  the  front  of  the  wall,  and 
barely  visible  to  a person  who  would  look  out  for  it.  The  cross  in  the  other  case  was  built  on  the  gable  of 
the  school,  which  had  been  originally  a school  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

“ 26728.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  Board  objected  to  the  cross  in  the  one  case,  and  not  m the  other  ?— The  Board 
permitted  it  in  one  case,  where  it  was  very  conspicuous,  and  objected  to  it  in  the  other,  where  it  was  not. 
There  was  «reat  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  people,  who  objected  to  placing  the  school  in  connexion  with  the 
Board  on  such  principles.  The  people  of  Caliir  were  dissatisfied  with  this.  They  thought  the  conduct  of  the 
Board  in  the  case  was  meant  as  an  insult  or  an  indignity  to  the  convent  school. 

“26730.  Is  the  school  a male  or  a female  school  ?— There  were  two  schools,  a male  and  a female.  The 
cross  surmounting  the  gable  stands  there.  The  schools  were  originally  built  in  connexion  with  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  who  gave  a grant.  Then  the  Kildare-place  Society  ceasing  operations,  they  put  those  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Board,  and  the  cross  remained  on  the  school.  The  male  school  was  in  the  under  story, 
and  the  female  school  on  the  upper  story. 

“26732.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  the  fact  of  the  cross  being  on  the  front  of  the  new  school  mentioned  in  the 
Inspector’s  report  when  the  school  was  taken  into  connexion  ? — I am  not  aware,  but  I presume  it  was  not, 
for  so  far  as  I can  understand  the  Board’s  rules  did  not  prohibit  it  at  that  time.  , 

“ 26733.  Lord  Clonbrock. — Can  you  say  whether  the  cross  was  on  the  school  when  it  was  in  connexion 
with  the  Kildare-place  Society  ? — So  I am  informed. 

“ 26734.  Therefore  it  was  no  offence  to  the  Kildare-place  Society? — No  offence,  for  it  appears  to  be  fixed 
into  the  building. 

“26735,  But  it  was  an  offence  to  the  Board  of  National  Education,  and  the  school  was  neglected?— That 
was  not  the  cause  of  the  neglect.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  found  the  cross  there,  and  did 
not  mind  it,  but  hi  the  case  of  the  new  school  having  a cross  not  so  conspicuous  the  Board  objected. 

“ 26736.  It  was  an  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  but  it  had  not  been  an 
offence  to  the  Kildare-place  Society — is  that  so  ? — That  is  the  obvious  inference. 

“ 26737.  Mr.  Gibson.— Yon  are  aware  that  the  National  Board,  as  a rale,  object  to  all  denominational  em- 
blems on  the  exterior  or  interior  of  schools  ?— Yes  ; I am  aware  of  that  rule.  When  the  Kildare-place  Society 
placed  the  cross  on  their  school  I presume  they  did  not  regard  it  as  a denominational  emblem.  It  was  not  I 
reported  on  the  case,  but  I presume  there  was  no  necessity  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Board,  inas- 
much as,  so  far  as  I am  informed,  there  was  then  no  rule  of  the  Board  prohibiting  the  exhibition  of  a denomi- 
national emblem  on  the  school. 

“ 26738.  At  what  time?— When  the  Board’s  operations  commenced  at  first. 

“ 26739.  It  was  sometime  after  then’  operations  commenced  the  Board  made  the  rule  in  question  ? — So  I am 
informed. 

“ 2C741.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  not  consider  the  cross  may  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  common  to  every 
form  of  Christianity,  and  above  the  mass  of  denominational  emblems,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be  fairly  ex- 
empted from  the  rale  of  the  Board  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I presume  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  which  consisted  mainly  of  Protestants — at  least  the  administrative  part  of  it — when  they  allowed 
a cross  over  the  Cahir  schools. 

“ 26742.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  it  allowed  because  the  schools  would  be  more  likely  to  be  frequented  by  Catho- 
lics from  their  having  a cross  upon  them  than  if  there  wore  no  cross  ? — If  that  was  the  reason  on  which  the 
Kildare-place  Society  acted  they  were  more  tolerant  than  the  National  Board  are.  A fortiori  the  National 
Board  should  act  upon  that  principle  as  there  was  more  likelihood  of  Catholics  attending  tho  National  school 
than  a Kildare-place  Society  school. 

“ 26743.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes. 

“ 26744.  Sir  Robert  Earn. — Those  children  were  induced  to  enter  tho  school  by  the  exhibition  of  that  em- 
blem, but  then-  treatment  in  school  might  be  different  under  the  Kildare-place  Society  from  what  it  would  be 
under  the  National  Board? — Yes;  in  the  treatment  of  children  the  National  Board  respects  conscience,  the 
Kildare-place  Society  did  not. 

“ 26745.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  in  Ireland  the  cross  is  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  Catho- 
lics ? — I am  not  aware  it  is  almost  exclusively. 

“ 26746.  Not  so  much  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  At  the  time  the  National  Board  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1832  was  it  not  considered  almost  exclusively  Catholic  ? — I do  not  think  it  was  ever  considered  an 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  emblem  in  Ireland ; so  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion  it  never  was  in  Ireland, 
nor  iu  any  other  country.  In  going  through  Eugland  I have  frequently  seen  the  cross  in  Protestant  churches ; 
I have  seen  crosses  on  Protestant  churches  in  Ireland  also. 

“ 26747.  You  will  see  it  in  Scotland  on  Presbyterian  places  of  worship  — I have  not  been  in  Scotland.  In 
England  and  Ireland  I have  seen  crosses  on  Protestant  churches,  therefore  I presume  that  in  England  and  Ire- 
land the  cross  is  not  considered  a denominational  emblem.” 

Similarly  until  1855  a National  school  might  be  designated  as  “St.  Peter’s”  or  “St. 
Francis  Xavier’s”  National  school,  and  some  of  the  older  schools  are  still  so  named,  hut 
the  same  freedom  is  not  allowed  to  a school  newly  taken  into  connexion. 

The  advocates  of  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the  rule  in  all  cases,  rest  their  argument 
chiefly  on  this  consideration,  that  every  school  supported  at  the  public  expense  should  be  so 
conducted  that  a child  of  any  denomination  may  attend  it  for  secular  instruction,  without 
any  risk  of  receiving  religious  impressions  different  from  those  which  are  approved  by  the 
child’s  parents.  That  even  where  no  mixed  attendance  now  exists,  it  is  yet  expedient  to 
maintain  the  rule,  in  order  permanently  to  secure  this  liberty. 

Argument  of  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  their  Beport  for  1867,  have  set  forth 
the  Board  their  views  on  this  much  disputed  question. 

Having  explained  their  method  of  estimating  the  extent  to  which  united  education 
prevails  they  proceed  : — 1 

“ 27.  Pew  can  possibly  deny  the  advantage  of  out’  leading  rule,  which  entirely  protects  the  pupils  of  National 
schools  from  the  possibility  of  proseLytism  in  the  3,821  mixed  schools  to  which  we  have  been  adverting ; bu 
1 Report  of  National  Board  foi‘  1867,  p.  18. 
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the  importance  of  the  same  rule  in  tlie  operation  of  the  2,5  G5  unmixed  schools,  may  not,  to  some  persons,  he  Religious 
quite  so  apparent ; and  we  shall  therefore  very  briefly  proceed  to  illustrate  it.  Teaching. 

1 “ 28.  In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  927  unmixed  schools,  of  which  13  only  are  under  Protestant 
teachers  • and  in  the  same  province  there  are  only  37  other  schools  in  which  a Protestant  teacher,  principal  or 
assistant  is  to  be  met  with.  It  may  fairly  be  asked,  are  the  Protestants,  scattered  as  they  are  in  small  numbers 
throughout  the  province,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  attending  with  a safe 
conscience  and  an  ecpial  right,  the  914  umnixed  schools  under  Catholic  teachers  exclusively,  because  it  meets  the 
views  of  some  people  to  ignore  the  rale  which  renders  it  impossible  to  tamper  with  the  faith  of  a child! 

a Tben  if  the  rale  were  so  framed  as  to  meet  the  case  of  mixed  schools  only,  a temptation  would  be  presented 
to  persons  in  favour  of  umnixed  schools,  to  deter  or  disgust  the  minority  from  continuing  to  attend  their  schools. 

In  the  province  of  Munster  there  are  595  schools  taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics,  in  which  2,242 
Protestants,  or  an  average  of  only  3-7  to  each  school  are  in  attendance ; just  as  in  Ulster  there  are  24,901 
Roman  Catholics  attending  953  schools,  or  an  average  of  26-1  to  each  school,  which  are  exclusively  taught  by 
Protestant  teachers.  And  the  conductors  of  these  schools,  in  Munster  and  Ulster  alike,  are  at  present  bound 
to  receive,  to  nurture,  and  to  protect  those  small  minorities  that  resort  to  them. 

“ Finally,  the  existence  of  the  protective  rule  in  all  schools,  mixed  or  unmixed,  establishes  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  select  for  the  place  of  education  of  Lis  child  the  school  which  is  most  convenient,  or  the  school  which 
has  the  best  master  in  it,  feeling  at  the  same  time  that  to  whatever  school  he  sends  him  he  is  secure  from  all 
assault  upon  his  conscience. 

“ Those  who  wish  that  no  restriction  on  the  time  of  giving  religious  instniction,  or  that  no  protective  rule 
.should  exist  in  unmixed  schools,  must  admit  that  under  such  a system,  a school,  which  at  any  time  became  an 
umnixed  school,  could  never  afterwards  receive  any  pupils  of  a different  religious  persuasion.  It  would  be 
considered  an  unreasonable  thing  to  require  tire  habits  and  the  organization  of  a school  to  be  altered  to  accommo- 
date two  or  three  pupils,  who  after  deranging  the  entire  school  by  a few  days  attendance,  may  shortly 
afterwards  leave  it  to  attend  some  other  school.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  such  unwelcome  pupils  would 
be  treated  as  intruders,  aard  strong  measures  adopted  to  force  them  to  stay  away. 

« Indeed  it  may  be  considered  certain  that  the  protective  rules  camrot  be  enforced  at  all  unless  they  are 
enforced  in  every  case.  It  would  generally  be  more  convenient  or  more  agreeable  to  the  patron  to  be  exempt 
from  these  rules ; and  that  toleration  which  is  now  enjoyed  by  the  minority  who  attend  the  National  schools 
would  cease  to  exist,  if  the  attendance  of  the  minority  compelled  the  patron  to  observe  rules  from  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  free.  . . 

« This  large  amount  of  mixed  attendance  has  not  been  caused  by  any  pressure  put  upon  the  nnnorrty  by  the 
Commissioner's,  who  have  always  given  the  most  liberal  interpretation  to  their  rules  in  favour  of  any  small 
minority  desirous  of  establishing  a school  for  themselves. 

“To  understand  the  probable  effect  of  tire  abandonment  of  the  protective  rules  on  the  educatron  of  the 
country,  it  is  most  important  to  consider  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  which  are  attended  by 
some  Protestaut  pupils.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  2,649  ; the  number  of  Protestant  pupils  instructed  nr 
them  is  24  750,  being  an  average  of  9-3  such  pupils  for  each  such  school.  But  as  a separate  school  cannot  be 
kept  up  for  so  small  a number  as  nine  children,  this  number  of  24,750  Protestant  children  (not  a trifling 
number  if  compared  with  the  total  number  of  Protestant  children  in  Ireland)  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  . 
of  education  if  the  roles  of  the  National  system  did  not  give  them  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  from 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  without  danger  of  interference  with  then-  own  religrous  farth.  It  may  be  urged  in 
reply  that  although  the  average  may  be  only  nine,  yet  the  attendance  on  a few  of  the  schools  may  be  much 
more.  This  may  be  true,  and  would  prove  that  the  average  attendance  on  the  remaining  schools  was  much 
less,  and  that  in  those  schools  in  which  the  attendance  was  larger,  and  sufficient  to  support  a school  tor  the 
minority,  the  mixed  school  gave  an  education  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  minority  that  they  did  not  teel  rt 
necessary  to  set  up  a separate  school.” 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Board  is  objected  to  both  by  a large  portion  of  the  Estab-  0bjcct!ona  by 
lished  Church  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  . . SKL 

The  Established  Church  opponents  never  accepted  the  National  system,  and  some  ol  neuta. 
the  most  strenuous  upholders  of  the  opposition  would  not  consent  to  any  modification 
whatever  of  the  principle  which  they  think,  should  be  universal— that  all  children  who 
are  able  to  read,  should  read  the  Bible  daily  in  the  schools,  and  that  at  all  times  when 
necessary  the  teacher  should  refer  to  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  reproof  or  instruction  of 
the  pupils,  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin  (9742-5,  et  passim);  Mr.  J.  S.  Blacker  (16407-12).  Evidence. 

Some  Established  Church  prelates  and  clergy  did  accept  the  National  system,  and 
maintain  now  their  predilection  for  it.  But  the  Church  Education  Society  with  its  1423 
schools,  and  the  annual  expenditure  necessary  to  keep  them  up  of  about  £48,500,  is  a 
standing  protest  against  the  fundamental  principle,  considered  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance0 of  united  education,  that  religious  instruction  must  be  separated  from  secular 
instruction,  and  relegated  to  particular  hours  of  the  day.1 

We  are  of  opinion  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  who.  hold  these  views, 
may  be  aided  by  the  State  in  giving  to  their  poor  children  a sound  and  useful  education, 
on  principles  which  they  conscientiously  believe  to  be  of  vital  importance.  They  have 
never  accepted  the  conditions  that  religious  instruction  should  be  confined  to  certain 
hours,  and  that  at  other  times  children  of  all  religious  denominations  should  be  entitled 
to  the  secular  benefits  of  the  school  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  teach  them 
the  highest  truths,  and  consequently  they  are  still  outside  the  National  system.  It  may 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  recent  legislation  they  will  be  placed  in  a position  of  much 
greater  difficulty  than  formerly  in  carrying  on  their  schools  by  purely  voluntary  effort. 

The  more  formidable  opposition  to  the  restrictions  is,  however,  that  which  originates  Komnn 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  spiritual  authorities.  Their  plea  is  summed  up  thus : Education 
refers  to  man’s  whole  life,  here  and  hereafter,  it  must  therefore  be  religious  as  well  as 
1 Returns  of  Cliurck  Education  Society  in.  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
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rhmgious.  . secular;  all  secular  duties  should  be  based  on  higher  motives ; it  is  impossible  to  separate 
RArniho.  one  from  the  other ; to  relegate  religious  instruction  to  one  period  of  the  day,  and  to 
forbid  it  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  school-hours  is  to  assign  to  it  an  inferior 
Evidence.  position.it  produces  indifferentism,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9109),  and  is  therefore 
injurious.  A great  number  of  the  schools  are  frequented  only  by  Roman  Catholic 
children,  and  the  restrictions  in  those  cases  are  needless. 

The  Roman  Catholic  body  as  far  as  they  adopt  these  views,  are  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  in  their  attitude  towards  the  National  Board.  They  accepted  the 
National  system,  and,  December  31st,  1867,  there  were  4487  schools,  under  1353 
Roman  Catholic  lay  and  clerical  patrons ; the  whole  number  of  operation  schools  being 
6520,  or  omitting  the  model  and  official  schools,  6240 ; that  is,  in  round  numbers 
two-thirds  of  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  are  under  exclusive  Roman  Catholic 
management.1  The  convent  schools  which  have  so  much  of  denominational  character 
have  yet  found  it  convenient  to  submit  to  the  same  rules  of  restriction,  and  have  been 
admitted  into  the  system  : the  views  entertained  by  some  supporters  of  the  National 
Evidence.  system,  being  that  this  was  a departure  from  its  principles,  Berkeley  (11588).  The 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  now  ask  to  be  set  free  from  certain  conditions  under  which 
they  accepted  the  aid  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  their  poor  children. 

Their  reply  to  this  charge  of  inconsistency  is — that  before  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Board,  in  1824,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  stated  in  petition  to  Parliament, 
and  1826,  confirmed  by  resolution,  their  conviction  that  “literary  and  religious  educa- 
Evidence.  tion  are  inseparably  connected,”  and  that  “ no  system  which  separates  them  can  be 
acceptable  ” Cardinal  Cullen  (26598) ; ( Macclonnell  24058),  that  they  accepted  the 
National  system  on  trial  (Cardinal  Cullen  27105),  that  the  changes  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  brought  about  a change  of  feeling,  as  it  was  perceived 
that  the  original  system  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Stanley  was  being  modified,  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Keane  (15538),  (15767-76) ; Macclonnell  (24055-61,  62) ; Cardinal  Culleii  (27044-27599), 
and  that  they  now  find  its  results  are  unsatisfactory,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9108);  that 
the  schools  are  practically  denominational,  Canon  Forde,  (23051,  -23212),  without 
the  advantages  of  the  denominational  system  (see  our  Assistant  Commissioners’ 
Reports,  infra , pp.  87,  88) ; that  if  there  are  two  schools  accessible  to  children  in  places 
where  there  is  a mixture  of  religious  denomination  there  is  no  disadvantage,  but  a 
positive,  gain  in  allowing  one  to  be  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  other  a Protestant 
school,  where  the  children  of  each  persuasion  can  be  fully  and  completely  educated 
in  the  principles  of  their  faith ; that  the  concession  as  to  religious  teaching  made  to 
non-vested  schools  in  1840  was  a surrender  of  the  original  principle  (Sheridan,  5309- 
5316),  for  in  a non-vested  school  the  patron  can  now  forbid  the  religious  instruc- 
tion in  the  school-house  of  children  who  do  not  belong  to  his  persuasion ; that  the  very 
general  preference  shown  by  all  patrons  for  the  non-vested  system  is  a proof  that  the 
feeling  of  the  country  is  towards  denominational  schools ; that  practically  no  religious 
instruction  is  given  to  the  minority  when  the  majority  is  of  the  same  religion  as  the 
manager  (Keenan,  995) ; that  even  in  vested  schools,  where  the  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  a right  to  attend  to  instruct  the  children  of  their  flock,  the  right  is  seldom  if 
evei-  claimed,  and  is,  in  fact,  dormant  (Cardinal  Cullen,  27062-65),  (Macdonnell,  11169) ; 
that  the  original  idea  of  schools  open  to  all  religious  teachers  at  fixed  hours,  or  on 
days  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  is  only  maintained  on  paper ; that  the  National  system 
as  it  is  described  is  more  theoretical  than  actual ; that  practically  the  great  majority 
of  schools  is  denominational  already  (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian,  9057,  9062),  (Canon 
Forde,  22954) ; and  that  in  them  the  prohibitions  of  the  Board  are  entirely  useless,  and 
merely  vexatious. 

statement  of  The  extent  to  which  mixed  or  united  education  prevails  should  now  be  considered, 
timcstentnf  By  the  returns  furnished  to  us2  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1867  there  were  2,320 
Education.  ordinary  National  schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholic  pupils  only  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  124,438  out  ‘of  355,617  children  on  the  rolls. 

By  provinces,  they  are  thus  distributed 


Ulster, 
Munster, 
Leinster, 
Connaught, . 


No.  of  schools. 


. 224 
. 887 
. 728 
. 481 


Average  attendance 
for  year  18G7. 
11,086 
55,153 
36,722 
21,477 


No.  on  Rolls. 

33,489' 

138,086 

112,048 

71,994 


1 National  Board  Returns,  sec.  VIII.,  par.  2,p.  234. 

>MM  Board  Returns,  see.  X,,  par.  1,  p.’sis:  It  is  to  lie  Mi  that  no  two  Retains  famished  by 
they  National  Board  on  tha-subject.givo.tlie  same  result  . Dias,  ■ tie.  totol  number  of  -schools  of  all" 

kinds  m connexion  with  the  .Board  m .1867,  was  3,412,  according  to  the  Board's  Retains  furnished  to.this 
( omnussion,  beet.  X.,  par  1;  whereas  in  the  Report  for  1867  presented  to  Parliament,  the  number  for  the 
same  year  is  set  clown  at  2,565.  The  number  given  in  the  text  is  the  smallest  number  anywhere  returned. 
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There  were  in  the  same  year  thirty  National  schools  attended  by  Presbyterian  pupils  kkuoioot 
only,  the  average  attendance  being-  1,079  out  of  2,S33  children  on  the  rolls ; and  there  Tk^!'0, 
were  thirteen  National  schools  attended  exclusively  by  Established  Church  children,  the 
average  attendance  being  305  out  of  580  on  the  rolls. 

To  "estimate  the  amount  of  unmixed  attendance  at  school  there  should  be  added  the 
225  school-rooms  of  the  Christian  Brothers,1  with  their  2G,87l  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  all 
the  96  non-National  convent  schools,  at  which  13052  children  were  counted  in  attendance 
on  June  25,  1868. 

In  the  schools  where  there  was  a mixed  attendance  particulars  are  given  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mixture  in  subsequent  tables,5  from  which  it  appears  that — 


E.C. 

R.C. 

Prcsb. 

Dlsa. 

In  383  schools,  there 

were  on  the  rolls,  19,101 

13,079 

34,486 

3,851 

„ 1,088 

„ 20,573 

71,942 

42,841 

— 

„ 31 

„ 979 

2,133 

— 

210 

„ 57 

„ 1,992 



4,821 

922 

„ 10 

„ — 

357 

621 

50 

„ 1,910 

„ 14,056 

249,223 

— 

— 

„ 74 

„ 1,362 

— 

5,494 

— 

„ 9 

„ 373 

— 

— 

189 

„ 187 



19,394 

5,305 

— 

„ 11 



1,460 

t— 

92 

„ 12 

— 

— 

i;345 

116 

All  these  returns  are 

exclusive  of  model  schools,  workhouse  schools, 

gaol  schools, 

lunatic  asylum  schools. 

Again,  of  the  mixed  schools  there  are — 5 

450  where  the  Protestant  minority  consists  of  . 1 
376  „ „ 2 

280  » „ 3 

62  where  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  consists  of  1 
58  „ „ 2 

58  „ „ 3 

or,  1,284  schools  in  which  the  minoi-ity  is  not  more  than  3 

Now,  number  on  the  rolls  is  generally  three  times  the  average  attendance  in  National 
Schools,  therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  of  the  3,821  mixed  schools  there  are  1,2S4 
which  have  an  average  attendance  of  less  than  one  child  whose  religion  is  different 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  scholars. 

Yet,  again,  of  the  3,821  mixed  schools,  there  are 

1,912  where  the  Protestant  minority  on  the  rolls  1 does  uofc  exceed  9 
312  „ Roman  Catholic  „ J 

or  2,224  schools  where  the  average  attendance  of  minority  children  does  not  reach  3. 

An  analysis  of  the  numbers  in  a different  form  is  given  by  Mr.  Kavanagh / and  by 


1 Returns,  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii.  2 National  Board  Returns,  sec.  X.,  par.  2,  p.  248. 

a Ibid.,  par.  3,  p.  254.  But  see  also  ibid,  pp.  252-3,  for  a Return  of  the  actual  attmdanceis  in  June,  1867,  of 
such  minorities  in  the  Mixed  National  Schools.  See  also  above,  pp.  269-274,  for  Statistical  Analysis  of  Mixed 
Schools,  compiled  from  Board’s  Returns. 

4 “ Mr.  Kavanagh. — I have  a table  before  me  of  mixed  and  umnixed  schools  in  1867. 

« 23477.  Chairman. — Is  that  compiled  by  yourself  1 — Compiled  by  myself,  from  the  Report  of  the  National  Evidence. 
Board,  for  the  year  1867.  This  is  an  analysis  of  6,382  schools,  grouped  in  five  categories  of  mixed  and 
umnixed  schools. 

Mixed  and  TJnmixed  National  Schools,  1867. 


Group. 

Soliools  in  o 

>"r  L :i  ■ 

Creed  of  Toachors. 

Creed  of  Pupils  on 

Boll. 

Catholics. 

Protestants. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

Numbor. 

Per 

Averago 
icr  School 

Number. 

Per 

icr  School. 

Number. 

Per 

per  School. 

1 

2,365 

37-1 

Catholic, 

360,887 

49-0 

152-6 

- 

- 

- 

360,887 

39-5 

152-6 

2 

2,640 

41-5 

833,565 

46-2 

125-9 

24,814 

14-2 

9-4 

868,379 

39-3 

135-3 

3 

132 

2-0 

Mixed,  . 

13,228 

1-8 

100-2 

14,825 

8-4 

112-3 

28,053 

8-1 

212-5 

4 

197 

3-1 

Protestant,  . 

- 

- 

- 

10,867 

11-3 

100-8 

19,867 

. a-i 

100-8 

5 

16-3 

• ■ 

29,481 

4-0 

28-3 

115,864 

66-1 

111-6 

145,845 

15-9 

140- 

6,382 

100- 

Totals  and  averages, 

787,161 

100- 

113-9 

175,870 

100- 

27-4 

912,531 

100- 

143- 

“In  the  first  group  there  are  2,365  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  being  only  37-1  per  cent,  of  all 
the  National  schools  in  Ireland.  These  2,365  schools  are  attended  by  360,887  children,  all  of  whom  are 
I.  3 A 2 
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religious  the  National  Board.1  We  think  these  facts  of  importance,  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
KAcmsc.  m;xecj  education  really  prevails  in  Ireland  under  the  National  system. 


Schools 
with  mixed 
religious 
attendance. 


Roman  Catholics.  That  number  forms  49  per  cent,  of  the  737,1  G1  Catholics  attending  all  the  schools,  which 
on  an  average  is  152-6  Catholics  to  every  one  of  these  2,365  unmixed  schools,  these  forming  30-5  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  on  the  rolls,  of  the  whole  of  the  6,382  National  schools.  In  2,649  other  schools,  under  Catholic 
teachers  only,  or  41  -5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  schools,  there  are  333,565  Catholic  children,  being  45-2  per  cent 
of  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  children,  and  an  average  of  125-9  Catholic  pupils  in  each  school,  mixed  with  24  814 
Protestants,  14 '2  of  all  the  Protestants  attending  the  schools,  or  9-4  Protestants  in  each  school,  making  a total  of 
that  sorb  of  mixture  of  358,379  Catholics  and  Protestants,  or  39-3  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  National 
schools  in  Ireland.  The  next  group  of  schools  we  come  to  arc  the  schools  under  mixed  teachers,  of  which  there 
are  only  132,  or  2 -0  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  attended  by  13,228  Roman  Catholic  children,  or  1*8  of  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  children,  mixed  with  14,825  Protestants,  or  8 '4  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protestants,  making  a 
total  of  28,053  Protestants  and  Catholics,  or  3-1  per  cent,  of  the  whole  attendance  in  National  schools.  Now 
we  come  to  the  first  group  of  Protestant  schools,  those  under  an  exclusively  Protestant  stiff,  197,  or  3-1  of  all 
the  schools,  attended  by  19,867  Protestants  only,  and  no  Roman  Catholic,  or  11-3  per  cent,  of  all  the  Protes- 
tants in  attendance,  or  2-1  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  all  the  schools.  Lastly,  we  come  to  the  fifth  category 

schools  also  under  a Protestant  staff  only,  1,039  schools,  or  16-3  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  attended  by  29,481 
Roman  Catholics,  or  4 per  cent,  of  all  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  an  average  of  2S-3  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics, 
to  each  of  those  schools,  mixed  with  1 15, S64  Protestants,  111*5  in  each  school,  or  G6-1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
Protestants  in  the  schools,  making  a total  of  145,345  children,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  those  schools,  or  15-9 
per  cent,  of  all  the  children  attending  the  schools,  being  a grand  total  of  6,382  schools,  classed  into  these  five 
categories,  attended  by  737,161  Roman  Catholics,  and  175,370  Protestants. 

“ 23478.  Mr.  Sullivan. — All  these  numbers  represent  roll  numbers  '! — Yes,  roll  number's,  the  total  number  on 
the  roll  for  1867. 

“ 23479.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you  wish  to  read  with  regard  to  tho  existence  of  the  religious, 
rules  1 — No,  not  at  present.  No  defence,  whatever,  can  be  put  forward  by  statesmen,  or  by  educationists,  for 
applying  the  restrictions  of  a mixed  system  of  education  to  the  first  and  fourth  categories,  namely,  2,365 
Catholic  schools,  attended  by  Catholics  exclusively,  and  197  Protestant  schools,  attended  by  Protestants  ex- 
clusively, these  two  classes  of  schools  having  about  43  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  in  them.  It  can  hardly  be 
defended,  the  minority  being  so  small  in  the  2,649  other  Catholic  schools,  with  small  minorities  of  nine  Protes- 
tants on  the  roll,  that  the  rule  can  be  legitimately  applied  to  restrict  the  religious  instruction  of  all  the  other 
children— while  the  same  principle,  as  to  extreme  minorities,  is,  m utatis  mutandis,  applied  to  1,039  Protestant 
schools,  with  extreme  Catholic  minorities.  Omitting  all  these,  then,  the  only  schools  you  have  to  legislate  for 
are  132  mixed  schools,  chiefly  model,  workhouse,  gaol,  and  lunatic  asylum  schools.” 


nanner.  ( llejml , 1867,  pp.  11, 


1 The  National  Board  calculates  the  amount  of  mixed  attendance  in  this  i 
12,  13.) 

“V. — IS.  The  following  table  shows  the  per-centago  of  schools  from  which  returns  liavo  boon  received, 
exhibiting  a mixed  attendance  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  for  the  years  1S63,  1864,  1865,  1866, 
and  1867 : — 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


18G3.  I8GI.  I8G5. 

81-G  80  0 81  G 
32-8  32  0 33  1 
40-8  40-4  41 -G 
43-1  43  0 44-5 


1 8GG. 

83  3 
37-G 

47 - G 

48- 1 


“19.  In  previous  years  this  information  referred  to  the  last  quarter  of  each  year  only.  We  aro  now  able  to 
present  the  information  for  the  entire  of  the  years  1866  and  1867. 

“ 20.  In  the  following  table  we  give  the  Religious  Denominations  of  912,745  of  the  Pupils  on  tho  Rolls  of 
National  Schools,  for  the  year  1867  : — 


[N-B.— The  returns  of  the  Managers  fail  to  state  the  Religious  Denominations  in  the  ease  of  433  Pupils.] 


Average 
number  of 
pupils  in 
mixed  schools. 


Pkovjhccs. 

Total  Number 
of  Pupils 
returned  lor 
Year  ondod 
Doc.  31,  1867. 

6 

Established 

Church. 

Roman 

Catholic. 

Presbyterian. 

Persuasions. 

Ulster,  .... 

50,430 

164,425 

100,862 

5,549 

821,266 

Munster,  .... 

4,888 

234,719 

560 

556 

240,723 

Leinster,  .... 

6,393 

194,507 

831 

303 

202,034 

Connaught, 

4,435 

143,616 

515 

156 

148,722 

Total, 

66,146 

737,267 

102,768 

6,564 

912,745 

Per-centage, 

7-25 

80-77 

11-25 

• 0-73 

- 

the  mixed  schools 


A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


) SCHOOU.  Protostant  Pupils.  R.  C.  Pupi 

953  117-6  26-1 

18  42-6  46-3 

33  44-5  42-9 

35  41-3  65-7 
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The  subject  may  be  again  illustrated  in  another  way.  Bei-whoo# 

In  the  6,386  schools  of  the  National  Board,  there  are  said  to  be  on  the  Rolls1  (for  year  TKA('mxo- 
1867)— 

737,267  Roman  Catholics. 

175,478  Protestants. 

912,745 

In  the  1,423  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  the  year  1867  there  are 
said  to  be  on  the  Rolls* 

44,378  Established  Church. 

12,300  Protestant  Dissenters. 

6,871  Roman  Catholics. 

63,549 

~ From  this  it  appears  that  under  the  system  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  where 
no  protection  is  given  to  the  minority,  there  is  a larger  proportion  of  attendants  of  a. 
religious  denomination  different  to  that  of  the  managers  than  in  the  National  schools  ; 
in  other  words,  the  Scriptural  schools  of  the  Established  Church  contain  a larger 
proportionate  mixture  of  children  than  the  undenominational  schools  of  the  Board.  See 
Bishop  of  Ossory  (20522).  In  the  same  way  at  Tralee,  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
school,  avowedly  denominational,  contains  the  sons  of  some  Protestant  parents  who 
are  afraid  to  trust  their  daughters  to  the  National  convent  school.  Balmer,  M.  321. 

In  Great  Britain  the  large  amount  contributed  by  private  benevolence  towards  the  The  English 
support  of  primary  schools,  estimated  at  one-third  of  the  total  cost,  gives  a prima  facie  JSRm 
plea  for  conceding  a denominational  system,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  wishes  of  managers  impossible  in- 
who  provide  so  important  apart  of  the  expense.  That  it  is  impossible  to  exact  the  Iruland' 
same  condition  in  Ireland  is  affirmed  by  all  our  witnesses ; we  therefore  cannot  report  in. 
favour  of  the  demand  for  a denominational  system  on  the  same  plan  as  it  now  exists  in- 
England. 

Since,  however,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  of  National  schools  are  of 
one  religious  persuasion,  and  since  the  spiritual  guides  of  that  portion  of  the  population 
are  unanimous,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (15840),  Canon  Forde  (23035-23052),  Cardinal  Evidence, 
Cullen  (26598),  as  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Whittle  (24116),  in  demanding  a relaxation  of  the 
restrictive  rules ; and  since  we  find  the  Church  Education  Society’s  1,423  schools,  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  many  non-National  convent  schools  are  all  doing  the  and  partial  but 
work  of  secular  instruction  which  the  State  requires,  without  aid  from  the  common  funds  ^Smof 
voted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  we  have  come  to  the  Rules  recom- 
conclusion  that,  under  proper  conditions,  it  will  be  wise  to  relax  in  certain  cases  the  mcndc‘l 
application  of  the  present  rules,  in  order  to  conciliate,  if  possible,  all  these  agencies 
to  a National  system. 

Judge  Warren  brought  before  us3  a “Scheme  for  National  Education  in  Ireland,” 
of  which  the  fundamental  principle  is  that  “ secular  education  should  be  provided, 


B. — Under  Rohan  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  conjointly. 


Mixed  Schools. 


Protestant  Pupils. 


R.  C.  Pupils. 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


66  153-6  55-0 

19  108-6  158-2 

38  55-1  157-4 

9 68-8  68-3 


Total, 


132  112-3  100-2 


C. — Under  Roman  Catholic  Teachers. 


Ulster, 

Munster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 


Mixed  Schools. 


Protestant  Pupils.  B.  C.  Pupils. 

17-8  106-7 

8-7  150-2 

4-6  118-6 

6-4  144-4 


Total, 


126-9 


“ 22.  The  following  summary  shows  how  the  Protestant  pupils  in  mixed  National  schools  ore  distributed 

“ 115,768  mixing  with  29,450  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  1,039  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers ,-  giving  to 
each  school  an  average  of  111-4  Protestant,  and  28-3  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

“14,825  mixing  with  13,228  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  132  schools,  taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
teachers giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  112-3  Protestants,  and  100-2  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

A Tfift  mtofacr  with  833.631  Roman  Catholic  pupils  in  2,649  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers: 
n average  of  9-8  Protestant,  and  125  9 Roman  Catholic  pupils. 


1 Report  of  National  Board  for  1867,  p.  18.  ! See  Returns  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viiL 

3 Evidence,  p.  653. 
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Rei.k-.ious  directed,  controlled,  and  enforced  by  tbe  State,  and  religious  education  should  be  pro- 
TgAt!lllXf;'  yided  and  directed  by  the  patron,  clerical  or  lay,  of  each  school,  aided  by  the  State/’ 
Evidence.  His  plan  is  founded  on  the  principle  which  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  explained  to  us 

<<  20536.  Chairman. — Can  you  suggest  any  modification  of  the  National  system  which,  would  enable  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Church  Education  Society  to  join  it? — Bishop  of  Ossory. — Well,  I did  publicly  suggest  a modifica- 
tion of  the  system,  as  I believe  it  may  be  so  called,  a good  while  since,  which  gave  rise  to  a good  deal  of  discussion ; 
and  it  is  the  only  modification  that  it  occurs  to  me  would  get  over  the  practical  difficulty  that  exists  in  Ireland! 

« 20537.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  principal  points  of  it  ?— It  is  very  simple.  It  is  this 
that  the  State  should,  through  the  National  Board  or  any  other  body  by  which  it  administers  the  funds  that  Parlia- 
ment votes  for  primary  education  in  this  country,  give  assistance  to  all  schools  in  which  the  secular  education 
that  it  approves  of  is  given,  and  in  which  there  is  evidence,  through  its  own  Inspectors,  that  it  has  been  honestly 
carried  out.  There  might  be  various  tests  proposed  for  that.  I suppose  it  might  pay  a capitation  allowance 
for  those  who  attained  a certain  point  in  the  scale  and  so  forth ; but  those  are  all  details.  But  the  principle 
would  be  with  me  that  this  State  aid  should  be  given  to  all  schools  as  a return  for  what  the  State  only  concern 
itself  apparently  in  now — that  is,  as  a return  for  the  substantial  progress  in  secular  education ; and  that  with 
respect  to  the  rules  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  school,  the  patron  should  be  left  to  devise  them  and 
carry  them  out. 

“ 20541.  Does  your  proposition  amount  to  tliis,  that  assuming  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  to 
remain  on  then-  present  footing,  the  State  should  give  them  aid  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  secular 
teaching  ? — I went  even  further  than  that,  for  I suggested  that  it  might  be  in  the  form  of  a capitation  allowance 
for  those  who  attained  a certain  proficiency  in  the  system,  whatever  it  were,  that  was  adopted  by  the  State,  or 
by  its  educational  organ,  whatever  that  might  be.  But  I at  the  same  time  stated  that  that  was  one  of  the 
details.  The  general  principle  was,  that  there  should  be  aid  given  for  secular  education.  I did  not  mean  to 
prescribe  the  course  of  education  which  should  be  given,  or  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  given  in  a school 
to  entitle  it  to  aid.  Both  those  points  were  to  be  determined  by  the  State  itself,  and  should  be  tho  object  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  State  Inspectors  to  ascertain  in  every  particular  case  that  the  required  extent  was  given ; and  that 
being  ascertained,  a certain  amount  of  aid  should  be  given.  The  main  point  was  that  the  State  was  not 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  education  given  in  the  schools,  not  that  I think — to  protect  myself  from  mis- 
apprehension— that  plan  the  most  wholesome  or  the  best;  but  suggest  it  because  it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  the 
only  mode  of  getting  over  the  very  difficult  and  disadvantageous  position  in  which  education  stands  in  this 
country. 

“ 20542.  Would  that  system  involve  the  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  present  stipulation 
that  Roman  Catholics  should  be  able  to  receive  the  secular  without  the  religious  instruction  ? — Most  certainly 
it  would. 

“ 20543.  Would  it  practically  be  to  adopt  the  Church  Education  schools  on  their  present  footing,  examining 
them  merely  as  to  their  secular  teaching,  and  concerning  itself  with  paying  for  that  alone? — Exactly.  When  I 
say  that,  of  course  I do  not  mean  to  cut  tho  State  or  its  educational  organ  off  from  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  school,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  which  might  render  it  a proper  subject  for  punishment  in  the  way 
of  reduction  of  the  allowance,  or  taking  its  allowance  away  entirely,  or  striking  it  oil'  the  list,  but  merely  that 
the  aim  of  the  State  should  be  to  obtain  and  pay  for  secular  education.  That  is,  I say  that  this  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  State,  not  according  to  what  I conceive  to  be  the  duties  of  the  State,  but  according  to  what  its 
present  position  is. 

“ 20544.  Would  that  be  to  recognise  denominational  schools  as  regards  the  secular  instruction  they  con- 
veyed ? — I do  not  like  to  adopt  the  word  denominational,  because  it  is  used  in  different  senses  in  connexion 
with  education ; aud  in  one  at  least  of  these,  I should  decidedly  object  to  it.  But  if  by  denominational  schools 
your  lordship  means  schools  in  which  there  are  scholars  of  only  one  religious  denomination,  the  State  does 
adopt  to  a very  great  extent,  indeed,  such  schools,  and  supports  them  too ; and  the  result  of  the  plan  suggested 
probably,  in  some  cases,  would  be  to  confine  the  scholars  to  one  religious  denomination.  It  is  very  possible 
that  that  would  bathe  result;  arid  in  that  event,  in  carrying  out  the  view  that  I ventured  to  throw  out,  would 
adopt  denominational  schools  in  that  sense. 

“ 20545.  Woidd  your  system  contemplate  giving  exactly  the  same  liberty  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
management,  and  assisting  them  simply  according  to  the  goodness  of  then-  secular  teaching  ? — Well,  that  is  a 
point  in  which,  as  I said,  I feel  that  I have  not  any  direct  concern.  But  I may  say,  that  I suggest  the  plan 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  that  must  be  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  it. 

“ 20546.  That  the  same  liberty  should  be  given  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  as  to  schools 
under  Church  Education  management  ? — Under  the  management  of  all  denominations.  ■ I am  perfectly  aware 
of  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  resulting  from  such  a system ; but  it  is  only  suggested  as  a plan  for 
getting  out  of  a great  difficulty,  and  I have  never  heard  of  any  that  promises  to  do  it  so  well.  That  is  all  that 
I wish  to  say  in  its  favour.” 

And  Judge  Warren  describes  it  himself  in  these  words  : — 

“ The  mode  which  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many  others,  and  is  familiar  to  many  who  hear  me,  is 
this — that  the  State  should  devise  and  prescribe  to  all  schools  in  connexion  with  it,  and  who  receive  aid  from 
it,  a certain  system  of  secular  education,  the  best  that  in  their  judgment  can  be  devised,  considering  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  tliis  country ; that  it  should  require  all  schools  with  which  it  forms  an  engagement  to  carry 
out  this  system ; that  it  shoxdd  ascertain  that  it  is  carried  out  bona,  fide  in  those  schools,  by  a system  of  inspec- 
tion, yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly ; and  further,  by  making  the  allowance  that  comes  from  the  State  to  the 
master,  depend,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  upon  the  report  of  those  inspectors  as  to  the  progress  made  in  tliis 
secular  system.”  ‘ 

It  is  maintained  by  supporters  of  the  Board  as  well  as  by  opponents  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  system  has  tended  practically  towards  denominationalism. 

Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor: — 

“ 19722.  Lord  Clonbroclc. — Do  wo  not  find  that  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where  mixed  education  prevails  most 
extensively — that  is  where  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  brought  up  together  in  the  schools — religious  animosity 
prevails  more  in  afterlife  than  probably  anywhere  else  ? — Bishop  of  Down. — I am  hardly  prepared  to  admit  that. 

“ 19723.  Is  it  not  so  a good  deal  in.  the  North,  that  there  is  more  antagonism  there,  or  certainly  quite  as 
much  as  in  other  places  ? — But  there  are  other  elements  working  in  the  North,  political  elements  and  party  feel- 
ings, quite  extern  from  any  school  instruction. 
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“ 1972-1.  But,  at  all  events,  mixed  education  does  not  seem  to  have  moderated  that,  because  a generation  has  Kklkiioos 

grown  up,  and  children  who  have  been  educated  under  the  mixed  system  have  grown  to  be  men  1 I am  sorry  TgACII1!iG- 

to  say  mixed  education  is  not  so  general  as  it  has  been.  I think  the  present  system  is  drifting  fast  into  the  purely  Evidence, 
denominational. 

“ 19725.  So  it  is  in  our  western  part ; it  is  denominational  simply  because  there  are  few  Protestants  to  be 
mixed.  And  do  you  not  think  that  one  advantage  of  the  present  system  is  that  it  may  bo  denominational 
where  a denominational  system  is  more  required,  and  it  may  be  mixed  where  the  advantages  of  having  a mixed 
system  are  apparent  in  any  particular  portion  of  the  country  ? — That  is  only  so  far  denominational  because  there 
happens  to  be  one  creed  predominating  that  attends  the  school,  but  it  is  not  supported  as  a denominational 
school.  The  country  does  not  recognise  it  as  denominational,  but  supports  it  as  a system  of  united  education. 

“ 19726.  Under  the  present  system,  I believe  that  the  Board  are  in  the  habit  very  frequently  of  granting, 
at  the  request  of  another  patron,  a separate  school,  though,  in  fact,  the  one  school  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  sufficient,  supposing  united  education  was  preferred  there  1 — I am  sorry  to  say  the  Board  have  done  and  do 
such  things,  and  I think  it  is  an  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  a denominational  system." 

Hight  Rev.  Dr.  Doman : — 

“8756.  Is  the  education  there  satisfactory  1 — Dr.  Doman. — I think  it  is  just  the  same  as  in  the  common  schools 
in  the  country.  I should  state,  with  regard  to  the  common  schools,  that  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  what  is 
laudable,  and  what  is  beneficial  and  advantageous  in  them,  and  that  they  have  done  a great  deal  of  good,  and 
are  doing  a great  deal  of  good,  and  would  do  still  more  if  the  books  were  of  the  proper  standard,  and  if  the 
children  were  allowed  to  receive  information  by  the  senses  as  well  as  by  the  intellect,  and  if  religion  and  the 
religious  element  were  not  excluded.  Hence  we  look  upon  the  common  schools  in  the  country  as  denominational 
schools,  for  they  are  mostly  all  that.  There  are  Presbyterian  schools  and  Protestant  schools  into  which  a 
Catholic  never  enters,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  Catholic  schools  under  the  Board  into  which  Protestants 
would  not  enter.  Practically  speaking,  they  are  really  uninixed  schools. 

Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin  (RC.) : — 

“ 21903.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  been  connected  with  districts  of  the  country  where  Protestants  are  in  the 
majoi’ity  and  where  Roman  Catholics  are  in  the  minority,  and  so  unable  to  maintain  schools  of  their  own  1 — Mr. 
M‘Alenamin. — No,  I was  not.  I officiated  for  fourteen  years  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarron,  at  Ballyshannon ; I 
was  afterwards,  for  six  years,  the  administrator  under  the  late  Dr.  M'Gettigau,  in  the  parish  of  Letterkenny. 
Subsequently,  for  about  six  years,  I was  parish  priest  of  the  united  parishes  of  Raphoe  and  Convoy — there 
the  population  is  very  much  mixed.  About  a year  and  a-half  ago  I was  transferred  to  my  present  parish  of 
Stranorlar,  which  is  just  lying  alongside  the  parish  of  Convoy.  In  all  these  places  the  different  religious 
denominations  had  schools  of  their  own,  and  there  is  less  of  admixture  in  the  schools  of  my  present  parish 
than  there  was  in  any  of  the  others.  I should  say  that  I find  every  year  that  the  Protestants,  especially  the 
Presbyterians,  are  uniting  themselves  with  the  Board  more  than  they  did  formerly,  and  are  getting  up  schools 
of  their  own,  and  under  their  own  management,  and  are  endeavouring  to  draw  their  own  children  to  their 
own  schools,  as  far  as  practicable.  And  thus  the  system  is  gradually  becoming  more  denominational. 

“ 21904.  And  as  far  as  your  experience  goes  do  you  consider  that  the  schools  are  gradually  acquiring  in 
many  places  a more  denominational  character  ? — Decidedly.  That  is  my  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 

Mr.  Whittle  (R.C.) : — 

“ 24162.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — I find  from  your  description  of  the  schools,  and  as  we  have  heard  it  from  the 
chief  parts  of  the  country,  that  three-fourths  of  the  schools  are  at  present  in  the  liands  of  the  parish  priests, 
and  that  so  far  the  schools,  though  called  united,  are  denominational  to  a great  extent,  practically  though 
not  nominally  ? — Mr.  Whittle. — I believe  that  is  so  from  the  circumstance  of  the  population  being  divided  so 
much  according  to  religion  in  various  districts.  I still  think  that  the  control  exercised  by  the  State  in 
this  way  through  then- Inspectors,  and  through  the  action  of  the  Board  is  very  beneficial.” 

Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (Presb.) : — 

“ 18057.  Chairman — Is  your  body  generally  favourable  to  the  systemas  administered  by  the  National  Board? — 

Mr.  Porter. — I should  distinguish,  my  lord,  with  regard  to  that  question.  We  are  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
united  education,  and  so  far  as  the  system  of  the  National  Board  is  a system  of  united  education  we  are  extremely 
favourable  to  it ; but  we  rather  think  that  tire  National  Board,  or  the  system  under  its  management,  has  been 
drifting  into  denominationalism,  and  so  far  as  that  is  the  case,  I think  that  most  both  of  the  ministers  and  laity 
of  the  religious  body  to  which  I belong  are  opposed  to  it. 

“ 18087.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  stated  that  you  are  favourable  generally  to  united  education,  but  that  you  are  of 
opinion  that  the  system  has  been  drifting  into  denominationalism.  So  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned,  would  you 
state  the  reasons  that  induced  you  to  express  in  general  terms  that  opinion  1 — Well,  I may  state  to  the  Commission 
what  I have  already  stated  elsewhere.  I will  take  a passage  out  of  a paper,  which  was  drawn  up  by  tire  Resident 
Commissioner,  in  reply  to  a communication  from  certain  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Now,  this  paper  was. 
not  adopted  by  the  Board  ; but  I do  not  understand  that  any  of  the  statements  in  it  were  contradicted  by  the 
Board.  As  far  as  I can  judge  from  the  proceedings  which  were  laid  before  Parliament,  it  was  simply  a paper 
which  the  Commissioners  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  adopt  or  to  send  forward  as  their  official  reply.  The 
Resident  Commissioner,  who  undoubtedly  has  as  good  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
system  as  any  other  living  man,  speaking  of  the  model  schools  says : — ‘ Had  anything  approaching  to  compulsion 
or-  dishonest  inducement  been  held  out  to  procure  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  these  (that  is, 
the  model)  schools,  • much  might  have  been  said  against  them.  But,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  Com- 
missioners have  never  refused  to  endow,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a model  school,  a well-conducted 
rival  school  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  though  well  aware  that  it  had  been  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  drawing  away  from  the  model  school  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  it.  And  for  so  doing 
the  Board  has  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  many  of  its  warmest  Protestant  supporters.’  This  is  taken  from 
the  Parliamentary  Paper  473  for  the  Session  of  1867,  third  page. 

“18088.  I did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you  in  your  answer ; but  you  expressed  -your-  own  opinion  that  the 
system  was  drifting  into  denominationalism,  so  far  as  the  Board  is  concerned.  Now,  you  have  given  Mr.  Mac- 
donnell’s  opinion  ; I want  to  hear  your  own  1 — Well,  there  is  a fact  stated  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  which  shows  to 
me  that  the  Board  has  been  endowing  denominational  s'hools,  with  the  view  to  put  down  those  schools  in  which 
united  education  is  most  fully  exemplified. 
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“ 18089.  Have  you  read  fclxe  context  of  that  letter  of  Mr.  MacdonnelTs— the  immediate  context  in  which  he 
puts  forward  those  views  which  you  have  just  now  expressed  ? Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  take  into  con- 
nexion with  it  the  immediate  context  ? — I have  read  the  context ; I cannot  say  that  I have  it  with  me  now  j 
but  I am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  contradict  the  fact  which  is  there  expressly  stated  But  that 
is  not  the  only  point  on  which  I rest  my  opinion.  I consider  that  a great  number  of  the  non- vested  schools  are 
practically  denominational  schools.  They  are  generally  built  in  close  connexion  with  churches,  chapels,  or. 
meeting-houses:  they  are  usually  managed  by  the  clergymen  of  those  churches,  chapels,  or  meetmg-houses. 
The  religious  system  favoured  by  those  ministers  is  the  only  one  that  is  allowed  to  be  taught  m those  schools, 
and  they  are  known  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods  as  the  church  school,  the  chapel  school,  &e.  These 
are  therefore  practically  denominational  schools,  for  they  are  attended  by  scarcely  any  but  by  the  members  of  the 
communions  in  connexion  with  which  those  churches  or  chapels  are  founded ; and  if  they  are  attended  by  anyotheis, 
it  is  usually  from  the  want  of  other  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  children  could  be  sent.  1 may 
illustrate,  a little  further,  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Board  to  those  denominational  schools.  I take  the 
following  from  the  Inspector’s  report  on  the  Antrim  district,  for  the  year  1865.  lie  says— 

“ ‘ Two  new  schools  were  received  into  connexion  early  in  the  year.  They  are  situated  in  the  town  of  Larne,  arc  in  the 
same  building,  and  arc  on  the  grounds  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  house  is  a good  one,  and  the  teachers  are  of  a 
superior  class ; but  before  their  opening,  there  was  ample  school  accommodation  m the  town,  and  there  was  an  elhcient 
staff  of  teachers.  The  new  schools  are  exclusively  attended  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  establishment  hits  practically 
given  a denominational  character  to  the  other  schools,  which  have  been  by  them  deprived  ot  their  Roman  Catholic,  pupils. 

« This  is  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Thirty-second  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  YoL  I.,  page  205.  That  is 
a practice  which  has  been  going  on  throughout  Ireland  in  various  towns  and  places.  Schools  have  been  unne- 
cessarily multiplied,  in  order  to  give  to  each  denomination  its  own  school,  the  practical  result  of  which  is,  that 
the  children,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  Commissioners,  are  drawn  away  from  the  schools  which  they  formerly 
attended  in  common,  and  are  now  kept  almost  as  distinct  from  one  another  ns  if  they  lived  on  opposite  sides  of 
an  arm  of  the  sea.  I may  allude  further  to  the  encouragement  that  lias  been  given  to  the  convent  schools, 
which  are,  and  can  be  nothing  else,  but  denominational.  The  ladies  who  teach  in  those  convent  schools,  in 
many  of  them  teach  very  well ; in  others,  not  quite  so  well ; but  in  many  of  those  convent  schools  the  teaching 
is  exceedingly  good.  But  it  is  purely  denominational,  for  the  ladies  attend  there  in  the  habits  of  then-  respective 
orders,  with  their  crosses  and  crucifixes  displayed,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place,  intimates  decidedly  that  it 
has  a connexion  with  one  particular  Church.  I may  refer  to  the  answer  that  was  given  by  the  Lady  Superior 
of  the  Wexford  convent,  when  the  Inspector  paid  his  visit  to  her  (it  is  in  the  special  reports  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Monsell,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1864),  and  wanted  to  lead 
this  lady  to  say  that  her  school  was  a non-denominational  one.  The  Inspector  was  Mr.  Duggan,  District 
Inspector.  In  his  report  upon  the  New  Ross  convent  school  No.  2,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Mercy,  he  says 

“‘Some,  however,  have  observed  to  me  that  these  and  similar  schools  are  denominational.  The  Superioress  herself 
pointed  out  to  me  her  robe  and  dress  and  crucifix,  saying,  “What  is  this  but  denominational”’? 

“Tin's  is  in  the  49th  page  of  the  returns  upon  the  convent  schools.  The  Inspector  goes  on  to  say — 

“ ‘ My  answer  is,  there  is  no  denominational  teaching ; the  children  nse  the  same  books,  and  receive  the  same  kind  ot 
instruction  as  their  Protestant  fellows  in  purely  mixed  schools;  and  there  is  nothing  taught  which  in  the  remotest  degree 
tends  to  array  one  denomination  against  another.’ 

“ The  Inspector  seems  to  consider  that  a sufficient  answer  to  the  Lady  Superioress’s  remark.  In  my  opinion 
it  was  not. 

“ 18090.  Now  you  have  stated  that  amongst  the  circumstances  that  have  led  to  the  tendency  to  denomi- 
nationalism  is  the  fact  that  schools  are  built  ou  sites  connected  with  chapels,  and  other  religious  places  of 
worship? — Yes. 

“ 18091.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  the  early  history  of  tire  Board,  Protestant  landlords  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  actually  refused  to  allow  any  National  school  whatever  to  lie  built 
on  their  property ; and  that  the  only  places,  at  least  tire  only  places  available,  were  places  connected  with  the 
sites  of  chapels,  and  that  in  that  way  a great  number  of  those  schools  originated  which  you  now  complain  of? — 
I know  that  has  been  stated,  and  by  an  authority  which  I cannot  question,  the  late  Archbishop  Whately. 

“ 18092.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a fact  ? — I know  that  in  some  cases  it  is  a fact. 

“ 18093.  And  do  you  think  that  so  far  as  that  circumstance  goes  the  Board  had  anything  to  do  with  drifting 
into  denominationalism  ? — I think  that  under  circumstances  of  necessity  the  Board  are  not  to  he  blamed ; 
but  what  I complain  of  is,  that  where  no  such  necessity  exists,  it  has  often  been  done.” 


Rev.  J.  Tobias,  Wesleyan: — 

“ 22748.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Should  we  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not,  even  when  you  joined  the 
Board  of  Education,  approve  of  the  system  in  all  its  parts  ? — Mr.  Tobias. — Yes,  I am  quite  free  to  say  that. 

“22749.  What  are  the  parts  to  which  you  specially  refer,  of  which  you  did  not  approve? — Its  strong  ten- 
dency, as  we  believed  and  believe  still,  to  denominationalism. 

“ 22750.  In  what  way  did  that  tendency,  in  your  opinion,  manifest  itself? — To  take  our  own  case,  which  is, 
I suppose,  the  best  one — at  least  the  one  with  which  I am  best  acquainted — that  they  allow  us  to  become  tlie 
patrons  of  schools ; and  I cannot  see  how  a school  can  have  an  honest,  conscientious,  earnest  man  of  any  deno- 
mination as  its  patron  without  that  school  becoming  more  or  less  denominational  in  its  working.  , 

“ 22751.  In  other  words,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  been  adminis- 
tering the  National  system  denominationally  ? — They  have  been  driven  to  that,  I believe.” 

Judge  Longjield,  tliougli  against  a denominational  system,  thinks  that  all  the  better 
educated  men  would  prefer  it  (24368—9) ; -with  him  Dr.  M'lvor  agrees  (13890). 

Rev.  F.  Petticrew  gives  a contrary  opinion : — 

“16514.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — If  it  should  be  said  that  practically  the  system  of  education  m this  country 
has  to  some  extent  become  denominational,  what  should  you  say  ? — Mr.  Petticrew. — That  it  is  not  ti-ue.  in6 
word  “ denominational  ” is  sometimes  used  in  an  ambiguous  way  in  this  controversy.  Some  persons  are  m the 
habit  of  calling  a school  denominational  if  it  be  chiefly  or  solely  attended  by  one  denomination.  That,  m my 
opinion,  does  not  constitute  a denominational  school.  If  sectarian  teaching  is  enforced,  upon  all,  then  it  is  a 
denominational  school,  whether  one,  two,  three,  or  more  denominations  are  present.  , 

“ 16515.  You  have  refered  to  some  districts  of  the  North  of  Ireland  where  the  Protestants  are  in  a minority, 
and  to  other  districts  where  there  are  scarcely  any  Roman  Catholics.  Would  it  be  desirable  in  those  districts 
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to  make  the  scliools  denominational ? — I think  it  would  be  extremely  unadvisable  and  unjust  to  the  minorities.  Kisuuuhs* 
It  is  very  often  taken  for  granted,  when  this  subject  is  spoken  of,  that  there  are  only  the  three  leading  denomi-  (Teaching. 

nations  to  be  considered,  but  there  are  minor  sects  scattered  more  or  less  over  the  country.  They  suffer  no 
inconvenience  whatever  at  present,  even  though  they  be  out-numbered  as  a thousand  to  one,  but  under  a sec- 
tarian system  they  could  scarcely  be  provided  for. 

“ 16516.  Do  you  regard  the  non-vested  schools  as  denominational? — No.  The  uon-vested  schools  connected 
with  the  Boat'd — if  the  rules  of  the  Board  are  carried  out — cannot  in  any  case  be  denominational.  If  you  call 
it  denominational  at  all,  you  mean  denominational  with  a conscience  clause  ; and  a conscience  clause  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  system.” 


When  the  opponents  of  the  Board  raised  against  the  Commissioners  the  outcry  that 
they  maintained  a “ Godless  ” system  of  education,  their  answer  was,  that  they  had 
introduced  books  of  combined  religious  teaching,  and  books  of  moral  teaching  in  which 
a large  amount  of  religious  teaching  was  also  conveyed ; and  they  maintained  that  this 
object  had  always  from  the  very  first  been  before  them.  But  while  this  tended  to  conci- 
liate those  who  had  on  the  Protestant  side  alleged  the  “ Godlessness,”  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Roman  Catholics,  always  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  State  or  of  their 
rich  Protestant  neighbours  with  their  faith,  and  keenly  sensitive  on  this  point,  should  have 
had  misgivings  as  to  the  prudence  of  their  first  adherence  to  the  system.  Moreover,  they 
profess  to  find  indications  (Cardinal  Cullen ) that  while  they  were  being  told  there  should 
be  every  protection  against  proselytism — an  active  member  of  the  Board  was  actually 
exulting  in  the  mischief  he  was  doing  to  their  Church.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  a handle  was  unfortunately  given  to  suspicion  and  distrust  by  the 
introduction  at  various  times  of  books  of  a religious  character,  and  by  the  conviction 
expressed  by  some  that  the  whole  system  was  of  a religious  character— Dr.  M‘Ivor 
(13839-43),  and  as  they  became  convinced  themselves  that  it  was  impossible  strictly 
to  separate  religious  and  secular  instruction — Major  O'Reilly  (14982). 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  report  on  this  subject  in  various  ways.  Sln”^0 

Mr.  King  (Dublin  District)  says  that  practically  there  is  no  mixed  education  in  his  Sports, 
district  (D.  50) ; that  Protestants,  though  nominally  in  favour  of  mixed  education,  are 
in  reality  opposed  to  it  (51) ; that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  dislike  it,  and  the  popular 
opinion  can  only  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  as  far  as  the  parents  have  any  feeling 
in  the  matter,  they  agree  with  their  clergy  (52). 

Mr.  Coward  (Cork  District)  reports  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a denominational 
system  in  Ireland  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  (E.  173),  though  he  withholds  his 
opinion  on  the  abstract  question  (209).  He  gives  an  account  of  the  inclinations  of 
different  sections  of  the  community  in  (E.  173-189).  Schools  are  practically  deno- 
minational (173,  174).  The  National  (united)  system  has  failed  in  Cork  (175, 176). 

There  is  no  mixture  of  religions  in  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management  (176-180), 
nor  in  schools  under  Established  Church  clergy,  nor  any  mixture  of  Roman  Catholics 
with  Protestants  in  schools  under  Presbyterian  management  (181).  He  found  no  proof 
of  proselytizing  in  Church  Education  schools  (183).  The  majority  desire  the  denomina- 
tional system  (184).  The  Roman  Catholics  are  nearly  unanimous  (1S5).  The  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  Established  Church  agree,  with  some  exceptions  (186,  IS 7-20 8).  The 
Presbyterians  oppose  denominational  education,  but  act.  inconsistently  (188-207).  He 
states  arguments  in  favour  of  denominational  system  in  (E.  190,  191).  In  (E.  204)  he 
gives  the  Bishop  of  Cork’s  opinion ; in  (206)  Lord  Bandon’s ; in  (208)  Dr.  Webster’s.  In 
(207)  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  Presbyterian  clergymen  against  the  denominational  system. 

Mr.  Richmond  (Belfast  District)  is  strongly  against  a denominational  plan  (F.  540- 
544).  He  says  the  present  system  is  semi-denominational  (547).  Convent  schools  are 
denominational,  and  should  be  treated  as  such  (552) ; on  the  same  terms  assistance  might 
be  offered  to  Church  Education  schools,  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools  (554),  which 
would  not  endanger  the  National  system  (557). 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (Londonderry  District)  sums  up  his  experience,  without  stating  his 
own  opinion  in  (G.  94-105).  He  says  the  Presbyterians  are  thoroughly  for  the  present 
united  system  (94),  the  Roman  Catholics  against  it,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  are  divided  (95-100).  At  present  the  system  is  practically  denominational  in 
towns  and  large  villages  (103);  that  religious  animosities  are  not  checked  by  present 
system  is  affirmed  by  some  (104)  and  denied  by  others  (105).  In  (106)  is  given  a table 
showing  the  degree  of  mixture  in  the  schools  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Lauiie  (Limerick  District)  says  the  feelings,  of  parents  towards  the  National 
schools  are  favourable  (H.  13, 14),  though  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Established .Church 
would  prefer  their  own  schools  (15).  He  concludes  from  the  smallness  of  the  minorities 
that  the  present  plan  is  unobjectionable  on  the  score  of  expediency  and  economy  (18). 

The  objections  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  to  the  mixed  system  are  stated 
and  answered  (22-25),  and  are  shown  to  be  inconsistent  (26).  The  argument  for  a denomi- 
national plan,  drawn  from  English  practice,  is  stated,  and  shown  to  be  inconclusive  (40). 

Mr.  Renouf  (Waterford  District)  is  against  a denominational  system  (I.  43).  Mixed 
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religious  education  prevails  to  a very  small  extent  (45),  but  a denominational  system  would  be  unjust 
TeACHISO-  to  these  small  minorities  (47,  48),  and  tbe  effect  would  be  otherwise  injurious,  (49,  50). 

Mr.  Cumin  (North-Western District,  Donegal)  is  also  against  the  denominational  system. 
He  says  the  present  system  is  to  a large  extent  denominational  (K.  46,  47).  The  practice 
of  the  Board  is  to  aid  rival  schools  (48,  49).  It  is  destructive  and  expensive  (51).  The 
Board  acts  most  inconsistently  (52).  The  people  are  indifferent  about  the  creed  of  the 
teacher  of  their  children,  but  the  clergy  are  not  indifferent  (54).  The  Board  has 
abandoned  its  principles  (57).  Convent  schools  should  be  treated  as  denominational 
schools  (58,  59).  How  this  should  be  done  : in  every  convenient  locality  “ there  should 
be  one  National  school ; if  more  schools  are  required,  they  might  be  denominational 
with  a conscience  clause”  (67-72). 

Mr.  Jack  had  in  his  district  (West  Connaught)  the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools 
which  are  avowedly  proselytizing  schools,  and  separate  schools  maintained  by  Presby- 
terians— National  and  non-National — which  “ prove  an  extremely  strong  tendency  to 
denominational  action”  (136-153).  Their  presence  influences  the  opinions  and  action 
of  other  school  patrons  and  managers.  He  says  the  parents  of  the  children  show  no 
strong  feeling  against  mixed  education  (309-317).  Seventy-six  out  of  120  National 
schools  which  he  visited  were  unmixed,  and  in  the  remainder  the  Protestant  minorities 
were  very  small  (313-315),  and  therefore  required  the  protecting  prohibitions  of  the 
Board  (315,  316).  The  people  would  object  to  “secular”  schools  (318).  In  (321-327) 
he  gives  an  account  of  Archbishop  M'Hale’s  opposition  to  the  National  system — also 
that  of  other  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  (327-333)  he  sums  up  the  objections  they 
make  to  united  education,  and  he  connects  their  demand  for  a denominational  system 
with  political  objects  (340-343).  He  argues  against  any  modified  system  in  (344-346). 
The  majority  of  teachers  are  against  a denominational  system  (366).  Several  instances 
of  violent  action  of  priests  in  reference  to  National  school  teachers  under  Protestant 
patrons  are  given,  with  copious  detail  (339-444).  “ West  Connaught,  by  itself, 

would  vote  at  present  for  denominationalism  ” (447). 

Mr.  Balmer  (Killarney  District)  says  “no  important  amount  of  mixed  education” 
exists  in  Kerry  (M.  78) ; the  National  system  has  whollyfailed  to  secure  it  (75) ; the  Church 
Education  system  does  more  in  the  way  of  producing  it  (79),  but  this  is  due  to  special 
causes  (83) ; that  parents  want  good  education  may  account  for  their  children  frequenting 
a particular  school,  without  the  religious  element  exercising  any  important  influence 
(81 -S4) ; Roman  Catholic  priests  approved  of  National  system,  “from  experience  of  its 
practically  denominational  operation  ” (89).  Theories  little  attended  to  by  any  managers 
(91).  Testimony  of  Archdeacon  O’Sullivan  in  favour  of  mixed  education,  a solitary 
instance  (92).  Clergy  of  Established  Church  divided  in  opinion,  but  dislike  tbe  National 
Board  (94-106).  Never  found  any  “ entire  approval  ” of  National  system.  Its  practical 
operation  is  approved  by  many  because  it  is  denominational ; its  professed  purpose  is 
approved  by  others, though  they  condemn  it  for  failure  to  bringabout  mixed  education  (107). 

Mr.  Harvey.  (Central  District)  (N.  122)  gives  a statistical  summary  of  the  degree 
to  which  mixed  education  prevails.  In  (123)  he  concludes  “the  success  of  National 
schools  in  producing  it  is  not  great,”  “most  of  the  schools  of  all  kinds  are  denomi- 
national.” The  denominational  character  of  National  schools  arises  from  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Board  to  minorities  to  set  up  schools  for  themselves  (124), 
this  is  chiefly  in  towns  (125,  126) ; and  from  the  fact  of  the  whole  population  being 
Roman  Catholic,  as  in  the  country  (127).  Mixed  education  undesirable  in  Church 
Education  schools  and  in  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  which  are  avowedly  sectarian 
(128,  129),  and  in  convent  schools  (130).  In  National  schools  the  result  of  mixed 
education  is  beneficial  (131,  132),  To  allow  schools  to  be  denominational  would  be 
unjust  to  the  minority  (133).  With  the  “National”  system  he  was  amazed,  the  very 
name  of  National  seemed  a misnomer,  he  would  call  it  not  National  at  all,  but  denomi- 
national with  a conscience  clause  (150). 

UnivemT'anTi  ^ is  to  regretted  that  the  rule  as  to  religious  instruction  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Hagan 
absolute  eon-  and  the  Marquis  of  Kildare,  which  was  approved  on  3rd  July,  1S66,  as  a modification  of 
desirabic!'ause  previous  rule,  was  not  adopted  without  the  proviso  upon  which  the  Irish  Government 
then  insisted.  See  Historical  Sketch  (supra  ^ 188).1 

“ 1866. — Rules  and  Regulations  as  approved  of  3rd  July,  1866.2 

“ iYo  pupil  wIiO'  is  registered,  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Protestant  is  to  lie  permitted  to  remain  in  attend- 
ance during  tlie  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic ; 
and  no  pupil  who  is  registered  by  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman  Cal/iolio  is  to  he  permitted  to  remain  in 
attendance  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a Roman 
Catholic.  And  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious 
instruction  to  which  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 

“ Provided,  however,  that  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  express  his  desire  that  his  child  should  receive 
any  particular  religious  instruction,  and  shall  record  such  desire  in  a book  to  be  provided  in  the  school,  when 
1 National  Board’s  Returns,  sec.  I.,  par.  11,  p.  29.  2 Ibid.,  sec.  XT.,  par.  6,  p.  277. 
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necessary  for  that  purpose,  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  the  time  during  which  such  religious  instruction  Reijoious 
only  is  given.  The  entry  in  the  book  shall  be  signed  with  the  name  or  mark  of  the  parent  or  guardian,  and  Teaching. 
the  book  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Inspector  so  often  as  he  visits  the  school.”  

The  correspondence  relating  to  this  change  of  rule  is  given  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Paper,  407,  of  1866,  and  in  Returns  from  Rational  Board,  p.  29. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  in  all  places  where  there  is  only  one  school  which  can  single  schools 
reasonably  expect  support  from  the  State,  that  school  must  be  open  to  children  of  all  niustbestrictiy 
denominations,  and  the  secular  instruction  should  be  separated  from  the  religious,  so  tlonaion,intt 
that  every  child  in  the  place  can  have  the  benefit  of  secular  instruction  without  any 
danger  of  his  receiving  religious  instruction  to  which  his  parent  may  conscientiously 
object.  We  think  it  reasonable  that  in  a mixed  school  the  teacher,  or  if  there  be 
more  than  one,  the  principal  teacher,  should  he  of  the  same  religion  as  the  majority 
of  the  pupils,  and  that  the  assistant,  where  a second  teacher  is  employed,  should  be  of 
the  religion  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  Kavancigh  (11071-ZasZ  sentence) ; Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (9154-9159) ; Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 

Keane  (15549-15556)  ; and  Cardinal  Cullen  (26591),  (27164—5),  who  are  all  opponents  Evid8nce 
of  the  National  system,  consent  to  this  regulation. 

In  order  that  due  protection  should  be  afforded  to  the  minority  in  places  containing, 
only  one  school,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the  reading  books,  and  especially  those  on 
history,  should  not  be  of  a denominational  character,  and  that  no  religious  emblems 
should  be  exhibited.  Cardinal  Cullen  (27231-27240). 

And  finally,  where  there  are  several  schools  reasonably  accessible  to  children  of 
different  denominations,  we  think,  that  such  schools  may  be  recognised  as  denoini-  there  is  choice 
national  schools,  if  they  have  been  established  a sufficient  time  to  show  that  there  is  a ^ho”i°,.°r  "loro 
fair  prospect  of  their  continuance,  and  that  the  managers  are  really  in  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  provide  a complete  education. 

We  therefore  recommend : — iiku.mmksiu- 

I.  That  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  school,  religions  instruction  shall  he 
confined  to  fixed  hours. 

(“•)  No  child  registered  as  a Protestant  shall  he  present  when  religious 
instruction  is  given  by  a Roman  Catholic. 

No  child  registered  as  a Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present  when  religious 
instruction  is  given  by  a person  who  is  not  a Roman  Catholic. 

(&•)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present  at,  any  religious 
observances  to  which  the  child’s  parents  or  guardians  may  object. 

(c.)  The  school-books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  for  use  in  a mixed  school. 

(d.)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  during  school  horn’s. 

H.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religious  teaching  or  instruction  in 
any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the  rules  in  Section  I.  are  duly 
observed. 

III.  That  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  school  district,  or  within  any 
City  or  Town,  for  three  years,  two  or  more  schools,  of  which  one  is  under 
Protestant,  and  one  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  having  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National  Board  may, 
upon  application  from  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such  school,  and 
award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to  religion  other  than  the 
following 

1.  Such  schools,  recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a particular  religious 

denomination,  shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  a and  b of  Section  I. 

2.  The  recognition  shall  he  terminable  upon  a twelve  months’  notice. 

That  applications  from  schools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Denominational  Schools, 

aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  considered  at  a meeting  of  the  Board  at 
which  the  major  part  of  the  Commissioners  shall  be  present;  and  when  the 
applications  are  approved  they  shall  be  scheduled  and  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  it  is  proposed  should  he  done  in  the  case  of  change  of  Rules. 

We  further  recommend — 

That  schools  may,  if  the  Managers  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
inspection,  without  receiving  any  subsidy. 

That  in  all  cases  (under  Section  I.)  the  minority  being  free  to  retire,  and  the 
teachers  being  bound  to  put  them  out  when  religious  instruction  is  given 
to  the  majority,  the  managers  shall  he  bound  to  provide  proper  shelter  for  the 
children  who  are  of  a different  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher, 
i.  3B  2 
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PART  TV. -TEACHERS. 


i,AnoSAI.  CHAPTER  I.— TEACHERS  IN  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

’ — Section  1. — General  Account  of  National  Teachers. 

The  National  Board  had  in  its  service1  at  the  end  of  1S68,  6,1 71  principal  teachers 
2,079  assistant  teachers,  and  370  junior  literary  and  industrial  assistants,  making  in  the 
whole,  8, 620, 2 of  whom  3,457  had  been  trained.  They  also  had  at  the  same  date  in 
their  service  358  workmistresses  and  teachers  of  the  higher  industrial  branches. 

“ The  following  Table  shows  the  Number  of  Teachers  of  each  Grade : — 3 


a“ 

Principals. 

Assistants. 

'"■rwchors"11 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

J, 

109 

58 

3 

2 

l3,  . 

139 

91 

3 

4 

I3,  . 

257 

135 

18 

24 

C34 

343 

32 

GO 

GG1 

34!) 

39 

108 

8',  . 

1,427 

G25 

22S 

508 

33,  . 

5S0 

271 

124 

341 

Probationers, 

348 

144 

223 

293 

370 

- 

Total,  . 

4,155 

2,016 

G70 

1,409 

370 

358 

6,171 

2,079 

“ The  number  of  Teachers  in  receipt  of  Good  Service  Salary  at  end  of  year  1868,  was  553 ; of  whom  396  were 
males,  and  157  females. 

“ The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  in  each  Class,  andtermof  Service  completed  since  first  classed: ‘ 


Females. 

8 Years. 

17  Years. 

8 Yoars. 

IS  Years. 

17  Years. 

IIP,  . 

13 

20 

IIs,  . 

1 

27 

II1.  . 

G 

40 

48 

4 

12 

I3,  . 

3 

21 

G2 

G 

J=  . 

20 

43 

4 

9 

I',  . 

2 

17 

43 

3 

13 

19 

Total,  . 

27 

12G  | 

243 

10  | 56  | 82 

396 

157 

553 

The  " Rules  and  Regulations  ” supply  information  as  to  the  present  rate  of  payment  in 
each  class,  and  subdivision  of  class.  See  Part  IV.,  § I.,  II.,  III.,  IV. ; § VI.,  A to  E; 
and  the  gratuities  in  § VII.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  teachers 
in  ordinary  National  schools — omitting  for  the  present  reference  to  convent,  monastic, 
model,  and  agricultural  schools,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board. 

It  appears  that  classified  teachers,  whether  employed  as  principals  or  assistants, 
are  divided  into  seven  grades,  with  salaries  varying  from  £52  to  £18  for  males,  and  from 
£42  to  £16  for  females. 

Below  this  comes  the  class  of  probationers.  A probationer  is  any  unclassified  teacher, 
or  any  one  put  in  the  office  of  teacher  to  carry  on  the  school  till’  a suitable  classified 
teacher  can  be  procured. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of  probationers  employed  as  principal  teachers 
is  small,  only  348  out  of  4,155  males  ; only  144  out  of  2,016  females. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  see  that  more  than  half  the  remainder 
among  male  principal  teachers  are  only  in  the  third  class  (2,007  out  of  3,807),  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  remainder  among  female  principal  teachers  are  onlv  in  the  third  class 
(896  out  of  1,872).  J 

i National  Board  Report,  1868,  p.  19. 

a"  This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  Teachers  in  19  Prison  Schools,  4 Lunatic  Asylum  Schools,  and  145 
Workhouse  Schools,  in  connexion  with  us;  and  also,  of  the  Lay  Teachers  in  Convent  Schools— the  former  not 
being  paid  by  the  Board,  and  the  latter  being  paid  according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  in  their  respective 
schools. 

I See  above,  page  240.  for  a Table  compiled  from  the  Board’s  Returns,  giving  number  of  teachers  for  1867. 

See  above,  pages  245,  6,  for  Tables  compiled  from  Board’s  Returns,  which  exhibit  number  of  teachers  of 
each  grade  of  each  class,  classified  according  to  length  of  service. 
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On  the  value  to  the  State  of  the  services  of  probationers  we  have  the  following  vramu. 
testimony : — teachers. 

Mr.  King  does  not  give  any  opinion — probably  because  so  few  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  he  visited  were  probationers.  “ Out  of  89  principal  teachers  of  schools  which  I Assistant 
visited  four  only  were  probationers.”  Commissioner* 

Mr.  Richmond  gives  a decided  opinion  that  third  class  teachers  ought  not  to  be  PrSLnw 
recognised  as  principal  teachers,  which  will  a fortiori  apply  to  the  employment  of  proba- 
tioners in  such  situations. 


186.  I never  found  a highly  developed  school  under  a third  class  teacher,  and  such  schools  are  as  a rale 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory ; in  many  instances  natural  promptitude  and  a habit  of  order  go  far  to  redeem  a 
weak  school  from  unmixed  condemnation,  and  I could  name  several  schools  under  third  class  teachers  which 
on  this  account  are  in  a far  more  healthy  state  than  others  which  are  under  lass  methodical,  even  if  more 
gifted,  principals.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  third  class  teachers  in  the  position 
of  principals  are  failures. 

“ 187.  The  schools  I examined  are  nearly  equally  apportioned  among  teachers  of  each  class.  My  notes  on 
this  point  are  not  quite  perfect,  but  with  respect  to  seventy  different  departments  which  I examined  I find  the 
following  distribution  : — 

(1.)  20  are  under  first  class  teachers. 

(2.)  21  „ second  „ 

(3.)  24  „ third  „ 

5 „ probationers. 

On  an  estimate  not  very  precise,  but  generally  true,  I should  characterize  13  out  of  the  20  under  first  class 
teachers  as  good  schools,  and  7 as  either  inferior  or  bad.  Of  the  21  under  second  class  teachers,  10  good  and  11 
inferior  or  bad  ; of  the  29  under  third  class  teachers  and  probationers,  8 or  9 satisfactory  (though  not  of  a 
high  character)  and  the  rest,  20  or  21  in  number,  very  poor. 

“ 1SS.  A rule  which  would  render  the  appointment  of  a third  class  teacher  to  a post  as  principal  of  a school 
impossible  would  be  of  most  salutary  effect  in  raising  the  character  of  National  Schools  ; but  this  can  only  be 
made  possible  by  means  of  important  modifications  in  the  terms  of  employment  offered  by  the  Board.  A large 
number  of  small  country  schools  offer  little  or  no  inducement  beyond  the  class  salary,  and  unless  compen- 
sation be  offered  in  another  form  for  the  loss  of  fees,  none  but  third  class  teachers  will  accept  such  posts. 

“ 189.  What,  however,  is  quite  unnecessary,  but  not  unusual,  is  that  tim’d  class  teachers  are  found  in  charge 
of  large  and  important  town  schools,  which  could  command  the  services  of  better  men." 


Mr.  Laurie  (H.) : — 

“ 80.  If,  however,  the  Board  is  powerless  to  aid  the  schoolmaster  directly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it 
will  at  least  refrain  from  interposing  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  more  especially  such  as  are  calculated  to 
deteriorate  the  present  staff  of  trained  or  classed  teachers,  if  not  to  extinguish  them  altogether.  In  this  light 
I venture  to  regal'd  the  existing  provision  of  ‘ probationers,’  by  means  of  which  the  patron  is  enabled  to  supply 
vacancies  without  inconvenience  and  with  pel-sons  of  unapproved  qualifications.  Such  substitutes — for  the 
most  part  grossly  incompetent — are,  it  is  true,  required  to  submit  to  a literary  examination  within  the  year ; but 
neither  does  this  furnish  any  guarantee  of  capacity  to  teach  or  to  conduct  a school,  nor  if  they  fail—. having 
inferentially  damaged  the  school  meanwhile — is  the  patron  precluded  from  supplying  their  place  with  others  of 
corresponding  qualifications.  The  operation  of  this  permissive  rule,  by  paving  the  way  for  the  inroads  of 
unqualified  men  on  the  bond  fide  profession,  becomes  tantamount  to  a tampering  with  the  market  supply,  and 
produces  an  overwhelming  amount  of  discontent  which  is,  of  course,  felt  with  peculiar  keenness  by  those  in 
want  of  situations.” 

Anri  he  recommends,  H.  80,  “the  abolition  of  the  so  called  probationary  system,  and 
the  limitation  of  appointments  to  teachers  already  classed.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.) : — 

“ 215. — There  are  eight  distinct  grades — the  lowest  of  all  being  the  probationer.  He  appears  to  present  him- 
self to  the  District  Inspector,  and  to  pass  a test  very  much  at  that  officer’s  discretion,  but  amounting  substantially 
to  a Tlii  rd  Book  class  examination,  and  then,  if  he  is  above  seventeen,  he  may  be  admitted  to  take  charge  of  a 
school.  There  is  always  a plentiful  supply  of  schools,  which  nobody  but  probationers  can  be  got  to  fill.  Of 
the  6,000  principal  teachers,  500,  and  902  of  the  2,200  assistants  and  junior  assistants  under  the  Board,  offer 
no  better  guarantee  of  their  fitness  to  teach.  The  number  of  probationers  in  my  district  was  exceptionally  large 
and  corresponded  nearly  with  the  number  of  inefficiently  taught  National  schools. 

“ 216. — The  probationer  who  does  not  pass,  has  a second  chance  given  him  a year  later  (if  the  Inspectors  permit, 
as  they  seem  usually  to  do),  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  These  rules,  however,  cannot 
be  very  strictly  carried  out,  as  I found  one  probationer  in  a remote  school  who  had  continued  in  that  rudimentary 
condition  for  six  years. 

“ 417. — A teacher  can  be  had  on  l’easonable  terms.  A lad  of  17,  or  a girl  of  16,  who  knows  as  much  plain 
work  as  a fairly  taught  child  of  11,  will  be  accepted  as  probationer,  will  cost  the  managers  nothing  at  all,  and 
last  for  at  least  two  years.” 

The  memorial  of  the  Ulster  teachers  speaks  against  the  employment  of  probationers 
[Evidence,  18268). 

With  these  opinions  we  agree ; and  we  recommend : — 

That  the  recognition  of  probationers  as  principal  teachers  should  cease.  No  recognition 

This  need  not  cause  a total  withdrawal  of  Government  aid  from  a school  which  is  of  Probat5onen’ 
temporarily  without  a classified  teacher,  for  the  payment  on  “ results  ” might  still  be 
given ; but  there  should  not  be  payment  of  “ salary  ” to  any  but  classified  teachers. 
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General 

Account. 

Fewer  classes 
of  teachers 
recommend-  1. 
Evidence. 


Efficiency, 
of  N.  S. 
teachers. 


Wo  tliiuk  tliat  the  subdivision  of  classes  need  not  co-exist  with  the  plan  of  paying 
for  results  of  examination ; and  we  recommend 

That  there  should  be  only  three  classes  of  teachers,  without  subdivisions. 

Mr.  O' Callaghan,  National  school  teacher,  is  examined : — 

“ 20064.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Wliat  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
classification  1 — Mr.  O'Callaghan. — They  think  that  they  are  greatly  clogged  by  so  many  subdivisions  of  the 
classes — that  it  is  very  disheartening  to  go  through  all  the  grades.  It  is  a veiy  difficult  programme. 

“ 20065.  Do  they  think  there  are  too  many  subjects  for  examination  ? — Well,  really,  I am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question.  I am  not  aware  what  their  feelings  are  in  that  respect.  The  only  tiling  I heard  them 
speaking  about  is  the  number  of  grades  for  classification. 

“20066.  They  would  prefer  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  a fewer  number  of  grades? — Yes. 

“ 20067.  How  many  grades  do  you  think  would  be  best  ? — I think  if  there  was  one  in  each  of  second  and 
third,  and  two  in  the  first,  it  would  suit.  I am  giving  my  own  opinion. 

“20068.  Do  yon  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  would  be  on  that  subject? — I think  they  would 
agree  with  me  generally  on  that.” 

Of  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  general  opinion  formed  by  witnesses  not  connected 
with  the  National  system  is  favourable ; but  there  is  also  abundant  testimony  to  the 
general  desire  for  their  improvement.  Considering  the  smallness  in  many  cases  of  the 
emoluments,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  whose  abilities  can  command  higher 
remuneration  do  not  adopt  the  calling  of  a National  school  teacher. 

Better  pay  and  better  accommodation,  both  for  children  and  teacher,  would  probably 
secure  the  services  of  those  who  now  would  hesitate  to  give  them. 

Mr.  O' Cgiroll,  Inspector  (4272),  says  that  the  teachers  are  qualified,  but  do  not  exert 
themselves  sufficiently.  And  from  his  subsequent  answers  it  would  appear  that,  on 
being  appointed  to  the  South  Dublin  District,  he  found  a lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
schools,  which,  however,  had  subsequently  improved  (4280). 

And,  again,  he  complains  that  teachers  did  not  give  sufficient  attention. 

“ 4409.  Mr.  Lease. — Do  you  tliiuk  tke  teachers  of  tbe  third  class  better  now  than  what  they  were  when  you 
first  became  on  Inspector  ? — Mr.  O' Carroll. — I think  they  are  much  better  now.  They  know  the  business 
better,  but  they  don’t  pay  the  attention  they  ought.  I am  talking  of  the  ordinary  schools  now.” 

Mr.  0'IIara,  Inspector,  speaks  unfavourably  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  : — 

“ 26818.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  have  said  you  were  formerly  stationed  in  Ballina  as  the  centre  of  a district? 
—Mr.  O'Hara.— Yes. 

“ 26819.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  National  schools  in  that  district,  as  to  qualifications, 
sehoobnastership,  and  so  on  ? — The  qualifications  are  exceedingly  low — so  low  that  I think  about  one  half  of 
them  ought  not  bo  in  the  public  service  at  all  as  te:  tellers. 

“26820.  Can  you  account  for  that? — Yes.  There  are  several  ways  of  accounting  for  it.  One  causo  is  tho 
low  curriculum  of  the  Board,  the  low  standard  of  qualification  adopted  by  the  Board  for  probationers  and 
lower-class  teachers.  Another  cause  is  the  small  local  support  given  to  schools.  Another  cause  is  the  prohi- 
bition against  training,  which  prevents  teachers  from  improving  themselves — improving  their  classification  as 
they  might.  Another  cause  is,  I believe — and  that  is  common  to  most  districts  along  with  Ballina — tho 
multiplication  of  schools  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  service.  I hold  there  are  too  many  schools. 

“ 26821.  Does  your  observation  apply  both  to  Ballina  and  Clonmel? — To  both,  but  to  a much  greater  extent 
to  Ballina  than  to  Clonmel.  It  applies  in  common  until  Ballina,  to  all  other  districts  in  the  west  and  north- 
west of  Ireland.  In  Ballina  the  teachers  are  driven  to  tho  temptations  of  fiilsifying  school  accounts  to  entitle 
them  to  their  salaries.  That  is  common  to  Ballina  district,  and  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  Ireland.” 


Aaiiitaut  Mr.  Jack  (L.  206)  reports  of  tlie  Ballina  District : — 

Keports.  11  teacher’s  condition  here  is  altogether  less  satisfactory  than  in  any  other  locality  which  I visited.  Of 

the  entire  number — say  100,  to  allow  for  a few  assistants — one  is  in  the  first  class,  sixteen  in  the  second  class, 
all  the  rest  are  third  class,  or  probationers.  There  are  only  two  who  have  proper  teachers’  houses,  though  there 
are  six  instances  besides  where  the  house  (not  being  tho  teachers’  own  property)  is  rent  free.  There  are  scarcely 
any  local  contributions,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  made  up  by  any  excess  of  school  fees.  The  eighty-three 
teachers  (five  in  six  of  the  whole  number)  who  are  third  class  or  probationers  may  bo  considered  to  have  an 
iU  c'rage  income  of  £16  from  the  Board,  and  £1  10s.  from  fees,  and  many  of  them  (about  one  in  three)  have  to 
p.w'  rent  for  then’  school-houses  out  of  this  income,  or  at  least  to  keep  them  in  repair.” 

Mr.  Sheridan,  Inspector,  speaks  favourably  of  third  class  teachers  — 

..videnca  “4/95.  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that,  according  to  the  present  classification,  a teacher  who  is  second 

of  third,  is  a satisfactory  teacher  in  point  of  attainments  ?— Mr.  Sheridan. — I know  a great  many  efficient 
teachers  who  have  never  been  able  to  get  out  of  third  class." 


But  he  mentions  that  there  is  a want  of  well  qualified  teachers : — 

“ 50/6.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  ordinary  schools,  do  you  regard  them  generally  as  fairly  supplied 
with  teaching  power?— Mr.  Sheridan. — I do  not,  generally  speaking.  But  the  monitorial  system  gives  an 
easy  way  of  supplementing  the  teaching  power. 

“5077.  Are  the  larger  ordinary  schools  properly  supplied  with  qualified  teachers? — It  is  difficult  to  get 
practically  qualified  teachers. 

“5078.  Then  you  have  few  properly  qualified  assistant  teachers  ? — There  are  a great  many  schools  which 
require  assistants  and  cannot  get  them. 

“ 5079.  What  is  that  difficulty  owing  to  ? — It  is  owing  to  a great  many  things.  One  cause  is  that  the  pay  of 
sui  assistant  teacher  is  not- sufficient  to  maintain  him,  unless  he  happens  to.  be  a native  of  the  locality  and 
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resides  with  his  parents.  Another  thing  is  that  there  lias  been  a certain  discouragement  to  teachers  latterly,  Satkwai. 
as  they  do  not  consider  themselves  sufficiently  paid,  and  there  is  not  the  same  wish  as  formerly  on  the  part  Teachers. 
of  young  persons  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teacher ; they  seek  other  employments.  Emigration,  too,  has  had  Gen^f~ 
a good  deal  to  do  with  it.  A large  number  of  the  young  men  of  the  country  have  gone  to  America,  some  of  Accouni- 
whom  would  have  become  teachers  had  they  remained.” 


After  noticing  these  points  which  naturally  come  from  those  who  inspect  their  schools, 
we  may  quote  the  opinions  entertained  by  those  who  represent  different  classes 
unconnected  with  the  Board,  as  to  the  general  estimation  in  which  the  teachers  are 
held. 


Bight  Bev.  Dr.  Keane  : — 

“ 15670 — They  are  a laborious,  hardworking,  and  on  the  whole  a well  conducted  body  of  men.” 

Bev.  F.  Pettier ew  : — 

“ 16629.  Professor  Sullivan. — Do  you  consider  that  tlio  teachers  generally,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted, 
have  a tendency  to  be  very  conscientious  or  not? — Mr.  Pettier  ew. — The  teachers,  as  far  as  I have  come  in 
contact  with  them,  have  been  very  fair,  honest,  conscientious  servants.  Of  course  they  are  not  all  so,  just  as  in 
any  other  department  you  will  find  a difference. 

“ 16630.  But  as  a body  you  consider  them  meritorious  and  deserving  men  1 — I certainly  do,  and  I think  they 
are  not  remunerated  at  all  iu  proportion  to  the  sendees  they  render  to  the  State.” 


Canon  Forde : — 


“ 22966.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Speaking  of  the  teachers  whom  you  know,  do  you  regard  them  as  efficient ! — 
Canon  Forde. — Well,  my  teachers  arc  some  of  them  members  of  religious  communities  and  some  of  them  are 
secular  teachers. 

“ 22967.  May  I ask  first  arc  all  the  female  teachers  of  your  school  religious  ? — No. 

“ 2296S.  Exclusive  of  them  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  lay  teachers  male  and  female  as  to  efficiency  ? — I 
always  try  to  get  the  best  I can,  and  I must  say  I have  no  fault  to  find  with  them — they  do  their  business 
very  well. 

“ 22969.  Where  do  you  get  the  male  teachers  ? — Two  of  them  I may  say  I did  not  get  at  all ; I found  them 
in  the  palish  before  me.  Two  more  came  since  I came  to  the  parish  ; I advertised  for  them.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  that  I got,  when  he  came  to  me  to  Blackrock  school,  was  not  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  Board. 
I believe  he  had  been  more  or  less  in  training  in  past  time,  but  had  severed  his  conuexion  with  them.  I find 
him  a very  efficient  teacher. 

“ 22970.  What  is  their  classification  ? — Do  you  speak  of  the  teachers  I engaged  myself,  or  all  of  them. 

“ 22971.  All  of  them? — One  of  my  teachers  is  first  of  first  class,  another  of  them  is  I think  the  same.  He 
is  certainly  first  class ; I do  not  know  whether  he  is  second  or  first  of  first — I scarcely  tliiuk  he  is  first  because 
I don’t  think  his  salary  is  more  than  £44  a year,  and  I believe  first  of  first  class  obtains  a higher  salary  than 
that,  but  I know  he  has  been  studying  and  improved  his  classification  since  he  came  to  me.  The  other  teacher 
has  a lower  classification — I fancy  he  is  either  third  of  first,  or  first  of  second. 

“ 22972.  Then  your  teachers  arc  all  high  class  teachers  ? — All  high  class,  except  one  teacher  whom  I got  six 
or  eight  months  ago,  and  found  highly  efficient  and  successful.  When  he  came  to  me  I think  he  was  first  of 
third  class,  and  that  he  became  second  class  afterwards.  He  is  now  first  of  second. 

“ 22973.  Which  do  you  prefer,  high  or  low  class  teachers? — Well,  all  my  teachers  are  very  efficient,  and  I 
must  say  I don’t  object  to  my  low  class  teacher  any  more  than  to  the  higher  class.  A good  deal  depends  on  the 
previous  condition  of  the  school  and  on  the  class  of  pupils  that  attend  it.  If  a school  has  for  a long  time 
enjoyed  a teacher  of  high  classification,  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  and  advances  the  boys,  I think  it 
would  be  an  injury  to  such  a school  to  take  away  the  high  class  teacher  and  give  them  one  of  a lower  qualifi- 
cation ; whereas  a school  which  has  for  some  time  been  in  a backward  state  and  from  other  circumstances  not 
so  efficiently  carried  on  as  other  schools — the  master  for  instance  being  changed  frequently,  looking  perhaps 
for  a better  place  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  population  not  furnishing  a sufficient  salary  or  for  other 
reasons — I think  tinder  such  circumstances  a lower  class  teacher,  if  otherwise  competent  and  industrious,  would 
perhaps  be  more  efficient  than  one  of  a higher  qualification.” 


Of  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  say : — 

Mr.  King  (D.) : — 

“ 38.  A comparison  of  the  state  of  schools  under  teachers  of  various  classes  was  the  only  available  means  of 
estimating  the  value  of  the  classification  as  an  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers.  The  test  is  not'  very 
accurate,  since  many  local  circumstances  beyond  the  teacher’s  control  may  assist  or  hinder  his  efforts.  However, 
the  schools  which  appeared  to  be  especially  well  managed,  and  in  which  the  scholars  had  made  the  greatest 
progress,  were  under  the  care  of  teachers  who  had  obtained  a high  class,  and  the  inferior  schools  were  generally 
conducted  by  teachers  with  a low  class.” 


Mr.  Coward  (E.) : — 

“ 226.  As  regards  men,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  teachers  of  the  first  class  are  superior,  individually,  to 
those  of  lower  grades.  But  I do  not  think  that  personal  superiority  affects  the  condition  of  the  schools  taught 
by  the  different  classes  of  masters  to  any  great  extent.  I believe  that,  on  the  whole,  making  due  allowance 
for  surrounding  circumstances,  the  teachers  of  the  highest  grades  are  not  so  much  more  efficient  as  they  are 
thought  to  be.  As  to  the  moral  superiority  which  I looked  for  in  the  schools  which  had  the  advantage  of 
teachers  of  the  highest  grade,  I could  see  no  difference  between  them  and  others  which  had  not  the  same 
advantage.  There  was  the  same  absence  of  habits  of  order  and  self-restraint ; the  same  presence  of  unchecked 
copying  and  prompting ; the  same  whispering  and  talking ; the  same  uncontrolled  deportment ; in  short,  all 
the  indications  of  the  absence  of  that  influence  which  is  called  moral. 

“ 227.  Female  teachers  differ  very  greatly  in  efficiency,  but  their  variations  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
their  classification.  I found  the  best  instructed  school  taught  by  a mistress  who  ranked  only  in  the  third 
class.  It  was- the  Castle  Martyr  female  school.  By  referring ' to  the  tables,— -pp.  140-144,  in  which  I have 
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Katiosal  given  the  results  of  my  examination  of  the  different  classes  of  schools,  comparison  can  at  once  be  made  between 
Tbachek3.  it  an(j  the  Sundayswell  female  school,  Cork,  taught  by  a mistress  of  the  first  class,  or,  the  Midleton  Poor  Law 

General"  Female  National  School,  taught  by  a mistress  of  the  second  class.  I have  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  schools 

Arcounf.  would  come  out  best. 

“266.  As  regards  the  intelligence  generally,  and  the  natural  ability  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
teachers  as  a body  no  question  can  be  raised,  nor  respecting  their  attentiveness  to  their  duties.  But  as 
regards  those  things  which  constitute  real  efficiency,  namely,  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  teaching  as 
expressed  by  the  word  education,  a moral  superiority,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one,  to  tlicir  scholars  and  their 
scholars’  parents,  systematic  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order,  the  possession  of  good  manners,  neatness  in 
person  and  dress,  and  a good  position  in  public  esteem,  and  lastly,  an  absence  of  any  physical  defects  the 
supply  of  efficient  teachers  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  their  powers  as  educators  of 
youth,  my  report  on  the  instructions  and  discipline  of  the  schools  will  give  some  idea.” 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.):  — 

“ 184.  (1).  The  National  teachers  generally  struck  me  as  being  quite  as  intelligent  a body  as  we  have  any 
right  to  expect,  considering  the  emoluments  offered  to  them.  I frequently  heard  the  complaint  made  that  the 
teachers  are  half  educated  or  less  than  half  educated  men,  and  that  their  little  knowledge,  besides  hindering 
the  progress  of  popular  education,  leads  them  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  their  own  importance  and  deserts ; 
consequently  that  a good  deal  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  position  and  remuneration  is  in  excess  of  what 
their  real  merits  will  justify.  I entirely  concur  in  the  view  that  one  of  the  first  steps  requisite  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Ireland  is  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  competency  in  the  teachers,  but  none 
the  less  does  it  appear  to  mo  that  the  average  standard  already  attained  is  quite  as  high  as  it  is  possible  to 
reach  without  an  advance  in  the  attractions  offered.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  services  of  an  able  man  on  10s. 
or  15s.  a week.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  a great  mercantile  town  like  Belfast  especially,  there  are  endless 
opportunities  for  an  enterprising  man  to  earn  a better  living  than  that  which  any  but  a few  of  the  best  schools 
combined  with  a high  class  salary,  can  hold  out  to  him.  A copying  clerk  or  accountant  can  easily  make  £100 
a year  in  a house  of  business,  and  unless  a teacher  is  particularly  fortunate  ho  will  never  get  so  much  in  a 
school.  Many  of  the  more  active  teachers  are  continually  being  drawn  off  from  the  service  of  the  National 
Board  by  the  superior  advantages  of  commercial  life.  Hence  a large  number  of  them  are  merely  th6 
disappointed  residuum  which  has  failed  to  provide  for  itself  in  some  other  line  of  life.  This  state  of  things 
explains  a great  deal  of  the  discontent  and  also  the  inferior  competency  complained  of.  Still  as  the  whole 
matter  is  one  which  depends  upon  market  value,  the  National  Board  secures  a fair  return  for  its  outlay.  I 
believe  it  secures  something  more  than  a fair  return,  for  the  official  position  in  connexion  with  the  State,  the 
easy  hours  of  work,  which  leave  the  teacher  free  after  three  o’clock,  and  the  sense  of  authority  which  a teacher 
exercises  in  school,  are  not  without  their  attractions,  and  combine  to  retain  many  who  might  otherwise  he 
tempted  by  the  greater  emoluments  to  be  obtained  in  less  dignified,  more  laborious,  .and  more  subordinate  posts 
in  other  lines  of  life.  Certainly  I met  many  National  teachers  whose  capabilities  appeared  to  mo  to  be  very 
cheaply  valued,  if  measured  by  the  rate  of  the  remuneration  they  receive.” 

Mr.  Sidgrecives  (CL):  — 

“59.  Fourteen  teacher's  of  the  National  schools  that  I examined  were  in  the  first  class,  and  of  those  two 
only— both  female  teachers— were  in  the  first  division  of  that  class.  The  rest  of  the  teachers,  us  will  be  seen 
from  my  analysis,  arc  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  secoud  and  third  classes.  I think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  point  of  general  efficiency  the  teachers  of  the  first  class  are,  as  a rule,  superior  to  the  other's,  and  that 
the  second  class  are  in  a perceptible  degree  superior  to  the  third,  but  this  rule,  like  most  other's,  must  be  taken 
with  exceptions. 

“ 62.  On  the  whole  I found  the  teachers  very  fairly  qualified  for  their  duties ; they  appeared  as  a rule  verv 
intelligent,  and  quite  competent  for  the  work  they  had  iu  hand ; indeed  considering  the  smallness  of  the  pav 
and  the  monotony  of  the  occupation,  it  surprised  me  that  the  Board  had  managed  to  got  together  so  efficient  a 
class  of  teachers  as  they  had.” 

Mr.  Laurie  (H.) 

“114.  I have  to  report  that  while  the  teacher's  were  always  (unless  when  the  dwelling-house  adjoined  the 
premises)  found  by  me  at  their  post,  and  engaged  in  active  work,  they  seemed  pervaded  with  the  notion  that 
their  chief  business  was  the  care  of  the  highest  class.  Indeed  I feel  convinced  that  this  is  a rale  with 
remarkably  few  exceptions.  In  this  respect  the  resemblance  to  the  state  of  matters  in  English  schools  anterior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Coda  (which  enforces  attention  to  tho  school  as  a whole,  or  to  the  classes 
alternately)  is  tolerably  complete.  It  is  true  that  a good  teacher  animated  with  genuine  professional  instinct, 
may  devote  much  of  his  tune  to  his  highest  class  with  impunity,  and  even  with  advantage  : but,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  working  of  the  entire  school  machinery  is  apt  to  suffer,  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  in 
danger  of  being  altogether  neglected.  At  all  events  I am  certain  that  the  prime  law  of  school  management, 
displayed  m a head-teacher  s faculty  of  having  his  eye  everywhere,  and  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  at  various 
places  at  one  and  the  same  time,  does  not,  to  a satisfactory  extent,  obtain  in  the  Irish  schools  visited  by  me. 

“ 115.  Nor  can  I conscientiously  say  that  the  samples  I had  of  special  teaching  approximated,  either  in  matter 
or  form,  to  the  almost  stereotyped  English  model.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  bookish  and  mechanical,  and  painfully 
monotonous ; on  the  other,  it  lacked  ease  and  grace,  and,  I may  add,  that  kind  of  self-possession  which  is  the 
surest  guarantee  that  the  subject  has  been  throughly  mastered. 

“116.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  more  favourably  of  the  classification,  discipline,  and,  above  all,  the 
reciprocal  ‘ understanding  that  seemed  to  subsist  between  the  pupils  and  their  teachers.” 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.) : — 

“377\ Teachera  of  National  schools  are  generally  regarded. by  all  classes  of  society  as  a hardworking,  and 
well-conducted  body  of  persons,  whose  conscientious  discharge  of  important  and  useful  duties  is  most  inadequately 
recompensed.  Of  then-  loyalty,  at  least  in  Kerry,  I never  heard  a suspicion  uttered ; and  all  notion  of  their 
political  disaffection  seems  to  have  died  out  even  amongst  the  constabulary.  Of  their  moral  character  favourable 
reports  were  continully  given  by  their  clergy  and  others ; although  occasional,  but  rare,  breaches  of  social 
morality  bring  dishonour  upon  a class  whose  superior  education  and  official  position  tend  to  lift  its  members 
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above  the  grade  from  which  they  are  mostly  sprung.  At  least  one  Roman  Catholic  magistrate  mentioned  National 
occasional  instances  of  drunkenness  among  National  teachers  being  brought  before  the  bench,  but  such  instances  Tkach  un.s. 
are  confessedly  very  rare.  CuiataT 

“ 378.  Of  their  competence  as  teachers  I am  on  the  whole  inclined  to  have  a favourable  opinion.  Differences  of  Account. 
course  continually  presented  themselves,  but  these  differences  appeared  to  be  the  effects  of  individual  character 
and  natural  ability,  rather  than  of  general  causes  underlying  the  system  of  their  education  or  appointment.” 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.) : — 

“ 21.  I come  next  to  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  ordinary  National  schools.  The  teachers  may  he  divided 
into  two  groups — trained  and  untrained.  Were  I called  upon  to  characterize  these  two  groups,  I should 
describe  the  trained  teachers  as  good,  and  the  untrained  as  indifferent,  and  sometimes  bad.  It  would  hardly  be 
fair,  however,  to  speak  in  this  way  without  reservation.  Amongst  the  trained  teachers  I met  several  whom  I 
could  not  rank  above  fail',  and  among  the  untrained  there  were  some  who  by  natural  aptitude  were  good.  In 
my  district  the  numbers  in  the  two  classes  were  nearly  equally  divided.” 

The  general  tone  of  these  reports  justifies  the  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  National 
Board’s  classified  teachers  are  fairly  efficient. 

We  carefully  inquired  of  witnesses  before  us,  and,  by  means  of  our  Assistant  Commis-  Gdevimca 
sioners,  of  teachers  and  others  in  the  separate  districts,  what  were  the  grievances  of  the  ' ' eacier3‘ 
National  school  teachers ; and  we  will  consider  them  seriatim.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to 
witnesses  for  establishing  the  following  points — abundant  proof  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence  and  in  the  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  They  comprise — 

1.  Insufficient  pay. 

2.  Want  of  residences. 

3.  Arbitrary  power  of  dismissal  by  Managers. 

4.  Want  of  a retiring  pension. 

Mr.  M‘ Donough,  representing  the  teachers  of  Leinster,  produced  a memorial  from  the  Evidence, 
teachers,  which  only  relates  to  (1)  and  (4). 

Mr.  Matthews  produced  a memorial  from  teachers  of  Ulster,  which  mentions  all  four 
points,  with  the  addition  of — 

5.  Objections  to  probationers. 

6.  Desire  for  higher  qualification  in  third  class. 

7.  School  buildings  should  be  improved. 

S.  School  requisites  should  be  supplied  by  the  State. 

These  are  matters  of  importance,  more  or  less  personal  to  the  teachers. 

(3)  and  (5)  we  have  already  disposed  of — the  others  will  receive  attention  under  other 
heads. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  representing  the  teachers  of  Connaught,  mentions  (1),  (2),  and  (4) : — 

“ 19152.  Chairman. — What  was  the  point  which  the  masters  you  represent  here  specially  desired  you  should 
call  our  attention  to  1 — Mr.  Gallagher. — Principally  three  tilings,  which  they  consider  grievances. 

“19153.  Will  you  name  them  1 — The  three  things — one  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  present  scale  of  salaries ; 
the  second  is  the  want  of  pensions  for  old  teachers  ; and  the  third  point  is  the  amount  of  rent  which  they  have 
to  pay,  some  for  their  school-houses  only,  and  some  for  their  school-houses  and  residences." 

Mr.  O’Callaghan,  representing  the  teachers  of  Munster,  read  a memorial  from  the 
teachers,  which  relates  chiefly  to  (1)  and  (4). 

The  absence  of  the  complaint  (3),  which  is  dwelt  upon  at  great  length  in  the  Reports 
of  Assistant  Commissioners,  is  supposed,  as  we  have  already  stated  under  the  head 
“ Managers,”  to  have  been  brought  about  by  hints  from  Managers  to  School  Teachers’ 
Associations,  that  the  Managers  would  object  to  the  statement  of  this  grievance. — 

18430,  18421,  18425,  1924S-9,  19834,  19855-7.  {Newell,  24,922.) 


Section  2. — Salaries  of  National  Teachers. 

After  a careful  discussion  of  this  matter,  we  have  concluded  that  the  teachers  ought  to  be  Sat.aiuw 
paid  more  liberally ; but  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  whole  increase  should  not  come  tosuflk'"!"t 
from  the  Parliamentary  fund.  Considering  the  very  small  contributions  which  the  dis- 
tricts now  make,  we  think  the  Government  may  reasonably  call  for  increased  local  aid. 

If  a rate  were  levied  on  the  same  basis  as  the  poor  rate,  collected  in  the  same  maimer,  Batesnggeated. 
by  the  same  officers,  this  rate,  distributed  according  to  a fixed  rule  among  the  schools 
inspected  by  the  National  Board,  would  form  one  source  of  increase  of  pay  for  the 
teachers.  As  an  example  of  one  mode  in  which  this  might  be  available,  the  average 
attendance  in  all  National  schools,  and  other  schools  which  might  come  in  under  an 
enlarged  system,  being  taken  at  400,000,  a grant  to  each  school  of  2s.  6cZ.  per  head, 
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National  according  to  average  attendance,  would  require  £50,000,  and  this  would  be  raised  by  a 

Tkacmms.  rate  0f  lc^  jn  the  pound.  1 

Saiants.  In  the  Scotcli  Education  Bill,  1869,  the  maximum  rate  proposed  to  be  levied  was  3d. 

AsforScotiami,  If  school  fees  are  paid  for  all  children  of  Id.  per  week  for  at  least  40  weeks,  the  Poor 

urivcmi.d  b*  Law  Guardians  paying  for  the  very  poor,  this  would  produce,  on  the  average,  upwards 
of  £65,000  a year.  If  for  48  weeks,  this  would  produce  £80,000  a-year. 

Payments  by  pupils,  subscriptions,  and  endowments  in  1867  amounted  to  £52,000 
only  £8,000  of  which  arises  from  subscriptions  (see  p.  81). 

Even  assuming  that  the  rate  would  cause  the  disappearance  of  all  subscriptions,  we 
should  have  an  annual  sum  of  £115,000,  instead  of  somewhat  less  than  £52,000.  The 
endowments  would  be  unchanged,  and  they  constitute  a large  part  of  the  £12,000 
returned  as  subscriptions  and  local  endowments.  In  other  words,  the  annual  sum 
available  would  be  increased  by  more  than  £63,000. 

The  rate  being  directed  by  law  to  be  distributed  among  State  inspected  schools, 
according  to  the  certified  average  attendance,  no  undue  favour  or  preference  could  be 
shown  by  the  local  authorities  in  its  distribution.  We  have  referred  to  this  already 
in  the  Chapter  on  Maintenance  of  Schools. 

This  principle  also  being  conceded — that  all  children  shall  pay  school  fees,  and  that 
veiy  poor  children  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Guardians — which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered in  the  Chapter  on  School  Fees — we  should  have  two  sources  whence  increase  to 
teachers’  pay  can  be  derived  -without  coming  to  Parliament  for  increased  grants. 

Ad  mtiTfor  We  recommend  that,  a certain  fixed  salary  being  secured  to  each  class  of  teacher, 
SKT  °r  tli  ere  should  be  a payment,  on  examination  of  children,  for  every  “ pass  ” in  certain 
subjects.  So  that  the  means  of  the  managers  for  paying  the  teachers  would  be  (1) 
fixed — the  class  salary  allowed  by  the  Board ; (2)  variable — the  capitation  fees  due  for 
the  “ passes  ” at  the  last  general  inspection  of  the  school ; school  pence,  and  the  pay- 
ment out  of  the  rate  according  to  average  attendance.  These  three  called  variable,  would 
be  liable  to  fluctuation  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  popularity  and  success  of  the 
teacher.  In  this  we  are  obliged  to  recapitulate  the  recommendations  of  preceding 
chapters — but  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  first  complaint  of  the  teachers  has 
received  due  attention  at  our  hands,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  suggest  a remedy.  A 
barren  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  poorly  paid  teachers,  or  even  a resolution  to 
recommend  that  their  pay  be  increased,  without,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the 
principles  of  the  method  we  recommend  for  adoption,  would  be  useless.  But,  having 
shown  what  are  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  suggestion  in  general  terms,  we  now 
record  our  conclusion : — 


That  the  pay  of  National  school  Teachers  is  insufficient  to  secure  the  best 
candidates  and  to  retain  the  best  teachers  in  the  profession,  and  that  it 
should  be  raised. 


The  National  Board  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  necessity  for  increase  in  teachers 
salaries.  While  we  think  the  position  of  the  school  teacher  should  be  improved  in  this 
respect  as  in  others,  it  is  but  just  to  point  out  that  the  Commissioners  have  recognised 
from  time  to  time  the  claims  which  diligent  service  required.  In  1838,  they  fixed8  the 
salary  at  from  £10  to  £30  a year,  with  annual  gratuities  to  the  most  deseiwing,  and 
required  that  further  income  be  secured  by  local  subscription  or  school  fees  to  such 
amount  in  each  case  as  they  may  direct.  In  1843,  they  changed  the  scale  and  omitted 
the  part  about  gratuities.3  The  salaries  now  vary  from  £8  to  £20  for  male  teachers, 
and  from  £8  to  £15  for  women.  They  required  that  the  payments  made  by  children 
siiould  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  increase  of  salary  awarded  to  the  teacher. 
In  1S4S,  the  scale  is  altered  again  ;*  it  now  varies  from  £14  to  £30  for  men,  from  £12 
to  £24  for  women,  according  to  scale  of  classification,  besides  payments  for  probationers, 
assistants,  sewing  mistresses,  and  others,  and  premiums  for  order,  cleanliness,  &c. 

In  1850,  the  scale  of  salary5  for  men  is  from  £15  to  £35 ; for  women,  from  £13  to  £24. 

In  1853,  the  scale  of  salary6  for  men  varies  from  £11  to  £36  ; for  women,  from  £10 
to  £25,  including  probationers. 


1 From  Thom's  Statistics  of  Ireland,  pp.  73-77,  it  appears  that— 

Annual  Value  of  Property  under  Assessment  in  1867,  in  Counties 

» I,  in  Parliamentary  Boroughs, 


As  some  Boroughs  did  not  make  Returns,  this  is  below  the  real  amount  A Bate  of  Id.  in  the  pound  on  this  would  be  £61,205,  si 
that  an  estimate  of  £50,000  for  Id.  rate  on  all  property  under  assessment  is  well  within  the  mark. 


5 Appendix,  Code  4,  III.  4. 

‘Code  8,  Y.  § 2,  1. 


8 Code  5,  V.  6,  10.  8 Code  7,  Y.  6,  & 21,  22. 

8 Code  9,  Y.  § 2,  1. 
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In  1855,  it  was  raised1  so  as  to  vary  from  £14  to  £46  for  men ; from  £12  to  £36  for  nation 
women,  including  probationers.  teacmm. 

In  1863,  the  scale2  is  from  £15  to  £52  for  men,  and  from  £14  to  £42  for  women ; and  Salaries. 
supplemental  or  good  service  salaries  on  a scale  varying  from  £3  to  £13  for  men,  and 
from  £2  to  £11  for  women,  are  introduced. 

In  1866,  no  alteration  is  made  in  scale  of  salaries.3 

Mr.  Macdomiell’s  opinion  is  in  agreement  with  our  resolution  (331),  (24002);  Dr. 

Newell  (24S32-7),  Mr.  Hunter  (3198),  (3200),  Mr.  O'Carroll  (4410),  Mr.  Sheridan 
(4786),  (5197),  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  (8762),  Major  O’Reilly  (15020),  Right  Rev.  Dr. 

Keane  (15670),  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  (18071),  Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere  (20204),  Dean  War- 
burton  (20S74),  Rev.  J.  M'Menamin  (2194S),  and  Cardinal  Cullen  (26615). 

We  therefore  are  of  opinion : — 

1.  That  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce,  as  an  element  in  the  remuneration  of  REcosnunmA- 

Teachers,  payment  for  results  as  shown  by  examination  of  individual  children  TI0NS' 
in  elementary  subjects  :4  but 

That  the  classification  salaries  of  existing  Teachers  should  not  be  made 
subject  to  deduction  as  long  as  they  retain  their  classification. 

2.  That  Teachers  once  approved  should  rise  to  higher  classification  by 

good  service  only ; subject  to  the  following  exception : — 

A classified  Teacher  may  present  himself  at  any  period  not  less  than  five 
years,  or  more  than  ten  years,  after  the  first  examination,  for  a second 
examination. 

3.  That  the  following  scale  of  class  salaries  should  be  adopted : — 


Males.  Females. 

£ £ 

1 38  . . 30 

II 30  . . 24 

III 24  . . 20 


4.  That  Schools  taught  by  unclassed  Teachers  should  have  inspection  and 

payment  by  results,  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Board. 

5.  That  the  principles  of  payment  by  results  and  of  rise  in  classification  by 

good  service,  having  been  adopted,  the  necessity  of  supplementing 
ordinary  salary  by  good  service  salary  no  longer  exists. 

6.  That  a Teacher  now  in  receipt  of  a good  service  salary,  should  continue 

to  receive  it  so  long  as  his  school  continues  in  a satisfactory  state. 

7.  That  all  premiums  for  “order,  cleanliness,  and  general  proficiency” 

should  cease  ; the  grant  for  “ results”  from  the  National  Board  being 
subject  to  deduction  for  deficiencies  in  these  respects.  No  teacher 
should  be  eligible  for  promotion  by  good  service  where  defects  in  these 
respects  exist. 

8.  That  where  “ local  aid  ” falls  below  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  Board’s  grant 

the  Board’s  payments  should  be  proportionately  diminished,  unless  after  report 
of  Head  ana  District  Inspectors  the  Board  judge  an  exception  necessary.8 

9.  That  income  arising  from  permanent  endowments  should  not  be  included  under 

the  term  “ local  aid  ” for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  full  amount  of  Govern- 
ment aid.5 

10.  That  money  due  from  the  National  Board  should  be  paid  promptly. 

11.  That  it  should  form  part  of  the  duty  of  Teachers  of  Schools  in  which 

Monitors  are  employed,  to  give  them  separate  instruction  out  of 
ordinary  school  hours;  the  Teachers  should  be  specifically  remune- 
rated for  this. 

1 Appendix,  Code  10,  Part  III.,  § VI.,  1.  J Code  11,  Part  TV.,  § IV.,  1. 

3 For  Analytical  Tables  of  present  Average  Salaries,  &c.,  of  Teachers,  see  supra,  pp.  255-6. 

4 See  above,  p.  293.  B See  above,  p.  342,  Recommendations  4 and  5. 


■V  • 
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sutmkal  Section  III. — National  Teachers’  Residences. 

Teachkus. 

r iiLfciicia  The  want  of  residences  for  school  teachers  is  also  a reasonable  cause  of  discontent. 

All  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  on  this  point  were  agreed — and  we  concur  in  their 
opinion — that  it  is  desirable  residences  should  be  pi’ovided  for  the  teachers  of  National 

Recommended,  schools.  It  is  a matter  for  consideration  how  this  should  be  done.  It  is  clearly  not 
according  to  precedent  for  the  National  Board  to  spend  money  in  buildings  where  the 
land  is  not  public  property ; and  the  disinclination  shown  to  vest  schools  in  the  Board 
would  probably  be  extended  to  the  vesting  of  residences.  The  rule,  however,  which  has 
been  adopted  of  refusing  grants  for  residences  is  not  imposed  on  the  Board  by  any 
superior  authority. 

Evidence.  Mr.  Macclonnell  states  : — 

“415.  Chairman. — Wan  the  rule  of  the  Commissioners  that  they  would  not  make  any  grants  in  aid  of 
the  building  of  residences  a condition  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Government  or  the  Legislature,  or  is  it  a rule 
of  their  own  making? — Mr.  MacdonneU. — It  was  a rule,  I conceive,  of  their  own  making.  At  the  time  it  was 
made  there  was  such  a demand  for  schools  that  perhaps  they  thought  it  unwise  to  grant  any  money  upon  the 
building  of  residences  when  there  was  such  a necessity  for  establishing  schools.  I don’t  think  there  was  any 
other  reason  but  that.  I am  quite  sure  the  Board  would  always  have  been  very  happy  to  assist  in  building 
residences  if  Government  had  been  anxious  they  should  do  so,  and  had  given  the  money. 

“ 41 G.  Has  the  reduced  money  pressure  upon  the  Commissioners  for  the  building  of  schools  left  more  money 
at  their  disposal  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  or  do  the  expenses  of  repairs  now  amount  to  as  much  as  in 
earlier  years  the  expense  of  building  schools  amounted  to  ? — I am  not  aware,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  there 
must  be  now  a considerable  expense  in  keeping  the  existing  vested  houses  in  repair,  which  could  not  have 
occurred  in  earlier  years,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  build. 

“ 417.  Has  the  question  ever  come  before  the  Board  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  aid  towards  the  erection  of 
teachers’  residences  ? — No ; I am  not  aware  that  it  has.  I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable  policy. 

“ 41 S.  Are  there  any  eases  in  which  houses  of  residence  are  conveyed  to  the  Commissioners  in  perpetuity  ? 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

“ 419.  I think  you  stated  it  would  be  desirable  a teacher  should  have  a house  and  garden  as  a residence  either 
rented  or  free  ? — Very  desirable,  especially  free." 

Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  thinks  that  the  cost  might  be  very  fairly  laid  upon  the  locality. 

“ 15026.  Mr.  Lease. — Would  it  not  improve  the  status  of  the  teacher  to  provide  him  with  a free  house  in 
all  cases  if  it  were  possible  ? — Major  O’Reilly. — I think  a free  house  aud  garden  provided  would  do  more  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  teachers  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  than  anything  else  ; and  I think 
every  encouragement  that  could  be  given  to  meet  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  give.  "For  that  purpose  I 
think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  loans  be  procurable  from  the  Board  of  Wbrks  for  the  purpose  of  building 
such  houses  on  trust,  of  course,  to  hold  them  for  the  teachers  of  the  school  as  the  school  is  held ; and  if  any 
educational  rate  is  allowed  to  be  levied  that  it  might  be  devoted  to  that ; and  I do  believe  that  in  many 
parishes  in  Ireland,  even  where  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  the  ratepayers  to  consent  to  a permanent  rate 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  school  from  year  to  year,  they  would  consent  to  pay  a rate  for  the  erection  of  a 
house  and  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  land  to  give  to  the  schoolmaster.” 

Mr.  Stephen  De  Vere,  who  objects  altogether  to  the  proposal  of  an  education  rate 
(20205-7),  thinks  the  Government  should  pay  the  rent  of  a teacher’s  residence  in  addi- 
tion to  present  salary  (20202).  He  points  out  the  great  advantages  which  would  result 
from  giving  a residence. 

‘'20205.  Chairman. — Considering  the  smallness  of  local  contributions  in  the  way  of  subscriptions,  of 
which  you  have  already  spoken,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  some  contribution  should  be  required 
from  the  locality  by  way  of  local  rate  ?— Mr.  La  Fere.— No ; I should  entirely  object  to  that. 

“ 20206.  Why  ? I tliink  in  the  first  place  that  it  woidd  make  the  education  unpopular.  I think  if  there 
was  an  education  rate  the  people  would  grumble  at  it ; and  instead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a boon,  they  would 
look  upon  it  as  a millstone  tied  round  their  necks.  People  do  not  like  taxation. 

“ 20207.  If  it  were  collected  like  the  poor-rate,  and  fell  partly  on  the  owner  and  partly  on  the  occupier,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  unpopular  with  the  small  occupier  whose  children  might  derive  aid  from  the  school?— I 
think  it  would  be  unpopular,  and  I think  it  would  be  rightly  unpopular.  I tliink  that  the  true  principle  of 
giving  support  to  a State  system  of  education  is  that  it  should  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  State ; 
and  as  the  taxpayer  in  Ireland  contributes  to  the  assistance  that  is  given  to  the  maintenance  and  the  support 
of  education  m England,  I think  that  the  taxpayer  of  England  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  education 
in  Ireland ; and  looking  as  I do  upon  the  duty — I mean  the  duty  incumbent  upon  the  State — to  maintain  a 
due  system  of  educating  the  people,  I think  that  that  ought  to  be  done  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  country, 
and  not  by  local  taxation. 

“ 20202.  Chairman. — Do  you  consider  that  the  comfort  of  having  a residence  near  the  school,  and  the 
advantage  of  a little  plot  of  ground  as  garden  ground,  is  to  the  teacher  more  than  the  mere  pecuniary  value  of 
the  house  and  garden? — Mr.  Le  Vere. — It  is  a great  deal  more  to  the  teacher — I mean  to  the  pocket  of  the 
teacher  because  he  may  make  more  out  of  that  residence  and  the  land  attached  to  it,  than  he  would  make  by 
receiving  the  rent  of  it  into  his  pocket ; infinitely  more.  But  the  benefit  to  the  teacher  will  not  stop  there.  It 
makes  the  teacher  a fixed  person.  He  is  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct.  He  will  do  more  to  try  to  advance 
himself  ni  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  are  around  him,  and  he  will  take  more  care  to  avoid  bad  company, 
and  to  avoid  bad  habits,  because  he  knows  that  it  would  be  the  entire  upsetting  of  his  position  in  life,  having 
once  a fixed  position." 

Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin,  R.C.  Priest  of  the  parish  of  Stranorlar,  in  co.  Donegal,  who  is 
manager  of  6 schools,  approves  of  the  plan  of  giving  teaohers  residences  (21948-21950). 
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Connected  with  this  is  a proposal  which  has  been  made  for  attaching  a small  garden 
or  a portion  of  land  to  the  teacher’s  residence. 

Teachers  generally,  as  might  be  expected,  would  be  glad  to  have  land;  O’ Callaghan 
(20087-9);  Macdonough  17878-9). 

Some  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors  are  of  opinion  that  residences  should  not  be  too  near 
the  school,  suspecting  that  the  teacher  will  not  be  constantly  in  the  school-room  as  lie- 
ought,  if  his  own  dwelling  is  close  at  hand;  Sheridan  (5011-3) ; Mahony  (17024).  Mr. 
O’Carroll  thinks  it  ought  to  be  near  but  not  communicating  (4344). 

Mr.  Mahony  considers  that  the  possession  of  land  leads  teachers  to  neglect  their 
schools : — 

“ 17026.  Earl  of  Dunraven. — Should  you  suppose  it  desirable  that  residences  should  be  provided  for  them 
near  to  their  school-houses? — Mr.  Mahony. — Yes  ; but  not  in  immediate  connexion  -with  them.  It  should  be 
at  a quarter  of  a mile  or  less. 

“17027.  Is  there  a practical  disadvantage  in  their  residing  immediately  adjoining  their  schools? — Yes. 
Female  teachers  will  leave,  to  look  after  their  domestic  business  ; and  it  is  a great  temptation  to  make  them 
leave  the  school.  Some  teachers  have  land,  and  it  is  a temptation  to  them  to  leave  the  school  to  go  to  attend 
to  their  farm. 

“17055.  Mr.  Sullivan. — You  said  land  was  a temptation  to  a teacher  to  take  him  out  of  school? — Yes;  I 
speak  generally  with  regard  to  all  Ireland — every  part  I have  been  acquainted  with.  I say,  as  a general  rule, 
when  a teacher  has  land  he  neglects  the  school ; though  I have  found  exceptional  cases,  where  men  having  land 
were  the  most  efficient  teachers  I was  ever  acquainted  with.” 

“ 17066.  Earl  of  Dunraven. — In  what  mode  do  you  say  the  teachers  having  land  intex-feres  with  his  duties  ? 
— He  devotes  time  to  his  farm  that  might  be  devoted  to  school.  Peihaps  he  sends  boys  to  work  for  him. 

“ 17067.  Do  you  consider  that  he  devotes  a portion  of  the  regular  school  hours? — I am  afraid  that  very  often 
he  does." 


Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  does  not  think  that  the  possession  of  land  would  lead  to  neglect  of 
school  business : — 

“ 15032.  The  Eaii  of  Dunraven. — Does  not  the  fact  of  the  man’s  having  so  large  a farm  as  twenty  acres 
interfere  with  his  attention  to  the  school  business? — Major  O'lteilly. — I do  not  think  it  does,  my  lord.  I speak 
of  twenty  statute  acres,  not  Irish.  It  is  immediately  adjoining  his  school.  It  is  laid  out  as  a model  farm  in 
certain  small  divisions,  and  of  course  he  is  obliged  to  employ  a labourer  occasionally  on  it,  and  as  school  ends  at 
three  o’clock,  he  has  plenty  of  time  to  go  and  see  that  the  work  is  done.” 

Tire  teachers  in  Church  Education  schools,  and  Parochial  schools,  generally  have 
residences.  Mr.  King,  D.  45.  In  D.  41,  he  says  : — 

“ When,  as  is  generally  the  case,  no  residence  for  the  teacher  is  attached  to  the  school,  I found  that  the 
teacher  did  not  wish  for  it,  but  would  prefer  an  increase  of  salary.  It  was  stated  to  me  as  a reason,  that  if  the 
teachers  lived  close  to  the  school  or  church,  the  manager  might  have  an  opportunity  of  compelling  him  to 
undertake  additional  laboui-.” 

Mr.  Coward  (E.  248)  says  : — 

“ No  National  teackei-s  are  supplied  with  house-room.  The  teachers  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church  are  more  frequently  supplied  with  house-room.” 

(E.  273) 

“ It  would  be  a good  thing  if  houses  were  provided  for  the  teachers.  It  would  give  them  an  air  of  greater 
respectability  if  they  were  always  provided  with  decent  houses,  and  not  obliged,  in  country  places,  to  reside 
in  places  little  better  than  cabins.” 

Mr.  Renouf  says  (I.  19) 

“ Of  these  59  teachers,  18  have  their  residence  free,  3 others  are  wives  of  schoolmasters,  having  their 
residence  free ; 8 of  the  teachers  live  with  their  parents ; another  is  the  wife  of  a schoolmaster,  who  has  not 
his  residence  free.  The  cost  of  residence  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  locality  and  other  circumstances.  Some 
teachers  are  married,  and  have  large  families.  The  lowest  return  made  to  me  for  cost  of  residence  is  four  pence 
per  week  (at  Dunhill,  in  the  county  of  Waterford),  the  highest  is  £15  per  annum.  Between  these  two  extremes 
returns  have  been  made  of  Is.  and  2s.  weekly,  or  of  £1,  £2  10s.,  £3,  £4  10s.,  £5,  £5 10s.,  £6  6s.,  £8,  and  £10 10s. 
per  annum.” 

Mr.  Cumin,  £.41  : — 

« a gain } no  system  of  education  can  be  efficient  unless  the  teachers  enjoy  a reasonable  amount  of  independence, 
and  unless  they  are  provided  with  adequate  salaries,  and  comfortable  homes.  But  in  every  one  of  these 
particulars  the  Irish  system  fails.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  189,  190)  dwells  at  length  on  the  subject : — 

“I  have  pointed  out  that  11  of  the  33  teachers  on  the  higher  plane,  and  8 of  the  74  teachers  on  the 
lower,  have  residences  provided  for  them,  rent  free.  That  such  a residence  may  one  day  be  built  is  another  of 
the  National  teacher’s  aspirations.  It  is  not  only  that  his  income  might  thereby  be  raised,  but  that  he  might 
be  settled  among  the  people  respectably  ; might  be  at  hand  to  talk  to  them  after  school-hours ; might,  in  fact, 
take  root  in  the  soil  of  the  little  village  community.  If  a residence  attached  to  or  connected  -with  a school-room 
were  worth  so  much  money  added  to  the  salary  and  no  more,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question 
separately. 
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NatioxaIi 

Tea("iiv:i:s. 

Resiliences. 


“At  present  thirty-seven  National  schools  in  Mayo,  or  one  in  seven,  arc  returned  to  the  Board  as 
having  residences  free.  My  returns  (19  in  106,  or  one  in  five  and  a half)  are  a little  more  favourable.  The 
remainder,  six  out  of  seven,  arc  unprovided  with  them.  What  is  the  result?  I recall  three  teachers  who 
finding  no  other  suitable  lodgings,  reside  in  the  local  public-house.  There  may  be  many  more  such  cases,  for 
it  was  only  occasionally  that  I asked  or  was  told  where  or  how  they  lodged.  A few  rent  small  farms  of  five 
acres  or  less  rather,  as  they  told  me,  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  the  house  that  goes  with  the  holding,  than  for 
any  other  reason.  But  there  arc  not  a great  many  who  have  money  enough  to  do  so,  and  my  experience  was 
that  when  they  did,  with  exceptions,  of  course,  the  farm  became  their  first  cave,  and  the  school  then-  second. 
Such  a farm  is  generally  worked,  partly  by  the  teacher  and  his  family,  and  partly  by  elder  scholar's,  who  give 
an  equivalent  in  three  or  four  days’  work  for  the  master,  in  lieu  of  school  wages.  The  great  majority  of 
the  male  teacher's,  however,  walk  to  and  from  the  nearest  town  daily,  if  it  is  anytlrirrg  under  five  miles  away.” 


CumimsMuncra’ 

Rypuriis.  “ In  the  West,  it  would  cost  about  .£50  to  build  a comfortable  boarded  house  of  two  rooms,  and  if  the 

State  were  to  offer  that  in  consideration  of  a site  and  a bit  of  garden  ground,  say  half  an  acre,  the  interest 
would  be  less  than  £2  a year,  and  the  house  would  be  worth  more  than  dortble  the  amount  to  the  teacher- 
even  in  money.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Government  could  improve  the  status,  the  loyalty,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Irish  teacher  so  materially,  at  so  little  cost,  as  by  the  abolition  of  tire  rule  that  the  Commis- 
sioner's do  not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erecting  residences  for  the  teachers.” 


Mr.  Balmer  reports  (M.  394): — 

“ The  feelings  and  wishes  of  teachers  in  respect  of  residences  are  various.  Many  would  like  to  have  resi- 
dences attached  to  the  school,  and  complaiu  much  of  the  hardships  which  they  undergo  by  having  to  walk 
many  miles  to  school  in  had  weather,  and  then  being  forced  to  remain  in  their  damp  clothes,  there  being  no 
private  apartment  in  which  to  change  them,  during  school  hour's.  Others  again  who  have  small  plots  of  land, 
prefer  having  their  houses  adjoiirirrg  their  holdings,  and  would  consider  compulsory  residence  in  a house 
armexed  to  the  school  to  be  a harsh  interference  with  their  liberty.  One  or  two  witnesses  (including  a 
National  Inspector)  expressed  an  opinion  that  residences  should  bo  provided,  but  that  they  should  be  about 
half  a mile  from  the  school.  In  some  cases  where  teachers  had  residences  adjoining  the  school  the  contiguity  of 
their  houses  frequently  tempted  them  to  leave  the  school-room.” 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  138) : — 

“13S.  The  want  of  residences  for  the  teachers  irr  National  schools  struck  me  very  much,  and  the  cost  entailed 
upon  them  in  consequence  was  felt  to  be,  and  was,  a great  grievance.  In  this  respect  the  schoolmasters  connected 
with  the  Ohru'ch  Education  Society  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  were  advantageously  situated  as  compared 
with  those  under  Government.” 


The  return  made  by  the  National  Board  shows  that  there  are  1,430  schools  to 
which  free  residences  are  attached.  The  following  is  a summari/: — 1 


Number  of  principal  male  teachers 

married, 1,902 

Number  of  assistant  male  teachers 

married, 21 

Number  of  principal  female  teacher's 

married, 637 

Number  of  assistant  female  teacher's 

married, 226 

2,786 


Number  of  teachers  whoso  residences  are 
less  than  one  mile,  .....  5,G5G 
Number  one  mile  and  less  than  two,  . . 1,245 

Number  two  miles  and  less  than  three,  . . 778 

Number  three  miles  and  above,  . . . 619 

Total,  . . . 8.29S 


This  number  is  exclusive  of  convent 
and  rjiodel  schools. 


2,05-4 
583 
1,263 
1,328 

5,228 

. 8,014 

This  number  is  exclusive  of  convent,  as  well  as  of  model 
and  other  official  schools. 


Number  of  principal  male  teachers  who 
ore  householders,  .....  2,270 
Number  of  assistant  male  teachers  who 
are  householders,  . . . . . 33 

Number  of  principal  male  teachers  who 

are  lodgers, 1,792 

Number  of  assistant  male  teachers  who 
are  lodgers,  ......  481 

Total,  . . . 4,576 

This  number  is  exclusive'  of  convent 
and  model  schools. 

Number  of  schools  that  have  free  residences,  . 1,430 


Number  of  principal  male  teachers 

single, 

Number  of  assistant  male  teachers 

single, 

Number  of  principal  female  teachers 
single,  . ...  . 

Number  of  assistant  female  teachers 
Singhs, 


The  number  of  school  residences,  1,430,  must  not  be  compared  with  8,014  or  8,298,  the 
number  of  teachers,  but  with  5,265,  the  number  of  schools  in  operation  in  1867. 

Tins  shows  that  improvement  is  much  needed  at  present  in  this  respect — we  are  of 
opinion : — 

!•  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  connexion  with  each  school  there  should  be  a 
residence  for  the  principal  Teacher. 

2.  That  it  should  be  rent  free,  and  should  be  kept  in  ordinary  repair,  such 
as  glazing,  whitewashing,  by  the  Teacher ;;  substantial  repairs  should  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  locality. 

1 National  Board  Returns  (p.  349),  sec.  XII.,  par.  7. 
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3.  That  loans  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act  (29  and  30  Vic.,  cap.  40,  national 

sec.  5),  should  he  authorized  for  providing  teachers’  houses.  teachers. 

4.  That  when  a suitable  house,  or  house  and  garden,  is  provided  for  a teacher 

at  the  expense  of  the  locality,  and  is  certified  to  be  in  good  order  by  the 
Inspector,  it  should  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  local  aid,  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  to  the  amount  of  its  fair  value. 

Section  IV. — Power  op  Dismissal  by  Managers.  LumuTr  t0 

The  complaint  that  the  managers  have  an  arbitrary  power  of  dismissal  we  have  ^X^t'uotice. 
already  considered  under  the  head  “ Managers.'' 

We  are  of  opinion  that — 

That  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Teachers  should  be  in  Recommemda- 
the  hands  of  the  Local  Managers. 

That  in  all  eases  where  a classified  Teacher  is  employed  the  Manager  should 
be  required,  as  a condition  of  State  aid  to  the  school,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Teacher  (in  a form  to  be  provided  by  the  Board), 
specifying  his  duties  and  emoluments,  and  containing  a proviso  that  the 
engagement  is  terminable  on  three  months’  notice  given  either  by 
Teacher  or  Manager. 

That  the  Manager  should  have  power,  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Board,  of  dismissing  summarily  a Teacher  for  immorality  or  other 
sufficient  cause. 

That  should  such  dismissal  not  be  approved  by  the  Board,  the  Teacher 
should  be  entitled  to  three  months’  salary. 

That  if  local  inquiry  be  necessary,  it  should  be  conducted  by  an  officer 
sent  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  Inspector  of  the  District. 

That  this  officer  should  have  power,  where  the  Board  thinks  it  necessary, 
to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

Section  V. — Want  op  Retiring  Pensions.  pSsI 

We  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  recognise  Teachers  as  civil  servants,  and 
as  under  the  provisions  of  the  “ Superannuation  Act.”  It  seems  to  ns  to  be  contrary  to 
public  policy  that  tire  instructors  of  the  people  should  be  servants  of  the  Government, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  proposal  which  would  involve 
a position  so  entirely  at  variance  with  our  national  traditions. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  leave  the  case  as  it 
now  stands.  If  teachers  remain  after  they  are  disabled  by  age ; if  their  dread  of  the 
workhouse,  as  the  last  refuge  in  their  old  age,  makes  them  carry  on  school  when  they 
are  no  longer  competent,  there  is  a loss  to  the  state.  The  present  method  by  which  the 
National  system  endeavours  to  meet  the  difficulty  is  thus  explained  : — 1 
Retiring  Gratuities. 

In  particular  cases  the  Commissioners  have  the  privilege  of  granting  gratuities  of  reasonable  amount  to 
deserving  teachers  of  long  standing  in  their  service,  when  from  old  age  and  infirmity  they  are  obliged  to  retire. 

This  rule  is  the  theory ; the  practice  is  described  by  Mr.  Macdonnell : — Evidence. 

u 365.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — You  say  that  to  retain  teachers  the  chief  thing,  of  course,  would  he  to  increase 
salaries,  and  also  that  the  • provision  of  a house  and  garden  would  be  a material  inducement.  Do  you  grant 
any  retiring  pensions  after  length  of  service  1— Mr.  Macdonnell — No.  We  are  allowed  by  the  Treasury  to  give 
a small  sum  in  the  following  manner — when  a teacher,  incapacitated  by  old  age  or  sickness,  is  unable  to  remain 
any  longer  as  a teacher,  we  give  him  an  amount  equal  to  one  year’s  salary  for  every  ten  years  he  has  served, 
and  in  that  way  we  are  able  to  enable  a great  number  of  persons  who  are  broken  in  health  or  by  old  age  to 
retire.  Supposing  a person  has  been  thirty  years  in  our  service,  he  would  get  three  years’  salary,  and  suppos- 
ing he  was  in  a high  class,  that  would  he  a considerable  sum  of  money. 

“ 366.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  he  a good  plan  to  adopt  what  is  done  in  the  Indian  service, 
to  put  by  a small  per-centage  of  pay  each  year  to  provide  a retiring  allowance  ? — That  would  he  very  desirable, 
if  the  salary  enjoyed  by  the  teacher  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to  live  comfortably  after  the  deduction  took 
place.” 

And  Mr.  Keenan : — 

“1758.  Rev.  Mr.  Oowie. — Have  your  teachers  formed  any  benevolent  societies  amongst  themselves  to  provide 
retiring  pensions  or  allowances  1 — Mr.  Jteenan. — I have  not  heard  that  any  such  society  has  ever  been  organized 
by  Rpm  The  Commissioners  have  an  arrangement  by  which  retiring  allowances,  not  pensions,  are  granted. 

. “ 1759.  That  is  a gratuity  1 — A gratuity. 

“ 1760.  Not  an  annual  allowance  or  pension! — Not  an  annual  pension. 

“1761.  Have  the  Commissioners  ever  had  under  their  consideration  whether  it  would  he  advisable  to  encourage 
Buch  benevolent  societies  amongst  the  teachers  1— The  proposition  has  never  come  before  the  Commissioners  in 
the  form  your  question  suggests,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  organize 
such  societies ; but  the  Commissioners  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  considering  the  propriety  of  granting 
pensions,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  merely  awarding  retiring  gratuities. 

1 Rules  and  Regulations,  part  TV.,  sec.  VII.  (H.) 
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“1762.  Has  no  decision  been  arrived  at  on  the  point  ? — No  decision  lias  been  arrived  at,  but  tlie  general 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  pensions,  on  two  grounds — first,  as  a more  serviceable  arrangement  for  the  teachers,  and 
secondly,  a more  economic  one  for  the  public. 

“ 1763.  How  do  you  make  that  out? — as  to  its  economy? — Because  the  teachers,  sensible  that  pensions  are 
not  available,  and  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  is  provision  for  a retiring  allowance,  manage,  even 
in  extreme  cases  of  shattered  health,  to  continue  teaching  to  the  very  hist  moment  their  debilitated  energies 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties.  Then  they  make  application  for  the  retiring  allowance,  and,  in  most 
cases,  that  application  is  made  and  granted  only  a few  months  before  death.  If,  however,  a teacher  could 
obtain  a pension,  it  would  be  only  for  the  term  of  his  life,  and  the  accumulation  of  its  successive  payments 
would,  in  almost  every  case,  _ be  considerably  less  than  tlie  amount  of  the  retiring  gratuity.  The  scale  on 
which  the  retiring  gratuity  is  calculated  is,  that  for  every  ten  years’  service  one  year’s  pay  is  rewarded,  and 
so  on  in  proportion  for  a broken  period  of  ten  years. 

“ 1761.  Would  not  that  be  equivalent  to  a system  of  stoppages  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  be  given 
at  the  end  of  the  period  of  service? — Such  an  interpretation  might  possibly  be  put  upon  the  arrangement, 
which,  however,  is  not  a satisfactory  one  to  the  teachers. 

“ 1765.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  salaries  allowed  to  the  teachers  would  enable  them  reasonably  to 
provide  for  some  retiring  allowance  for  themselves? — I do  not.  I think  tlie  salaries  are  quite  too  small  to 
warrant  us  in  hoping  that  the  teachers  themselves  could  safely  contribute  to  a benevolent  society,  or  be  able  to 
establish  a sufficiently  strong  organization  to  carry  out  the  object. 

“ 1766.  Have  you  not  found  it  a great  inconvenience  for  the  teachers  to  remain  after  it  would  be  advisable 
that  they  should  leave  ? — My  former  answer  as  to  the  economy  of  a pension  compared  with  a retiring  allowance 
covers  your  question. 

“1767.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  any  reasonable  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  teachers  might  be 
made  through  the  country,  which  being  done,  you  might  require  them  to  subscribe  to  a common  fund  pro- 
viding for  retiring  allowances  ? — I am  not  sure  about  the  wisdom  of  any  such  arrangement  for  Ireland.  It 
was  never  the  habit  of  public  servants  in  Ireland  to  contribute  very  generally  in  that  form  to  a common 
fund  providing  for  retiring  allowances.  Neither  the  clerks  in  the  education  office  nor  the  Inspectors  throughout 
the  country  were  ever  called  on  to  contribute  in  that  form." 

“1849.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  think  post-office  savings  banks  and  the  new  system  of  Government  annuities 
would  enable  the  teacher  to  provide  for  his  old  age  1— Well,  as  I observed  to  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  the  salaries 
and  incomes  generally  of  our  teachers  are  so  small  that  I believe  it  to  be  at  present  out  of  the  question  to  hope 
that  any  appreciable  savings  could  be  effected  by  them.  For  this  reason  they  do  not,  and  cannot,  take  advan- 
tage of  the  post-office  savings  banks,  or  of  the  new  system  of  Government  annuities.” 

Major  O’Reilly,  M.P.,  is  under  examination : — 

“ 15021.  Mr.  Dease. — You  are  aware,  probably,  that  the  teachers  consider  it  a great  grievance  that  after  a 
number  of  years’  service  there  is  no  retiring  allowance  for  them — do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  improve  their 
position,  and  so  make  them  more  contented,  and  more  likely  to  continue  their  services  to  education  in  this 
country,  were  they  to  receive  a retiring  pension? — Major  O'Reilly. — I have  no  doubt  it  would  tend  to  make 
them  more  contented,  but  I can’t  say  how  it  could  possibly  be  done ; for  they  are  not  the  servants  of  the  State, 
but  the  servants  of  an  individual — a patron  or  a manager.  A difficulty  would  constantly  arise  as  to  when 
they  should  get  a retiring  allowance — whether  or  not  it  should  be,  say,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years’  service. 
That  would  depend  much  on  whether,  during  tlie  entire  of  that  period,  the  teacher  could  find  some  patron  who 
would  be  content  to  employ  him  as  a master. 

“ 15022.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Is  it  the  patron  or  the  State  who  pays  the  teacher? — Tlie  State  to  a great 
extent.  Of  course  you  are  aware  he  is  paid  from  other  sources  also. 

“ 15023.  In  twenty-nine  cases  out  of  thirty  does  the  patron  pay  anything  towards  the  support  of  a teacher? — 
He  does  not,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

“ 15024.  Mr.  Dense. — Would  it  be  possible,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  and  just  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  teachers,  to  retain  a portion  of  any  increased  salary  so  as  to  form  a fund  for  granting  retiring  pensions — 
that  is,  for  providing  a sum  for  teachers  after  long  service  1 — For  the  reasons  I have  already  given,  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  possible,  for  retiring  pensions  would  be  calculated  probably  on  the  number  of  years’  service, 
and  a man  who  had  contributed  very  considerably  might  lose  the  advantage  of  his  contributions  because  he 
had  not  foimd  another  patron  to  employ  him ; but  also  I think  the  experience  of  a great  many  instances  where 
that  system  of  holding  back  part  of  the  salary  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a retiring  allowance  has  been  tried 
has  shown  it  to  be  very  unpopular.  I think  the  general  rule  is,  that  people  whose  salary  is  held  back  grumble 
as  much  as  if  they  were  not  to  get  a retiring  allowance,  and  think  it  is  very  hard. 

“15025.  The  Chairman. — Has  not  that  system  been  entirely  abandoned  with  respect  to  the  civil  service 
superannuation,  from  the  constant  discontent  that  it  excited  ? — -Without  being  able  to  say  positively,  I know 
that  your  lordship  is  quite  right  that  it  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  instance  it  was  which  led  me  to  give  the 
answer.” 

And  Mr.  Hunter — 

“ 3596.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — I am  anxious  to  have  your  view  with  regard  to  retiring  pensions? — Mr.  Hunter.— 
I have  given  some  attention  to  that  subject.  I referred  to  it  in  one  of  my  annual  reports  some  years  ago. 

“ 3597.  Is  there  any  allowance  or  grant  given  to  aged  teachers  at  present  ? — There  is  a sum  paid  to  every 
teacher  on  being  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service  on  certificate  he  is  unfit  for  longer  discharging  the  duty 
of  teacher. 

“ 3598-  ^nd  tliat  110  has  been  a well-deserving  man? — That  is  generally  supposed  to  enter  into  the  calcu- 
lation ; but  merit  is  not  invariably  a necessity. 

“3599.  Then,  is  there  no  general  rule  under  which  each  teacher  may  regard  himself  as  placed,  and  so  entitled 
to  the  pension  or  allowance  at  the  end  of  his  service? — There  is  no  general  rule,  except  that,  being  unfit  for 
further  service,  he  must  have  been  ten  years  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  No  retiring  allowance  is  paid  for 
any  service  under  ten  years. 

“ 3600.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  in  reference  to  this  matter  generally  ? — I am  perfectly  clear  that  it 
would  save  money  and  produce  a most  excellent  result  amongst  the  teachers  generally,  if,  instead  of  such  a 
payment,  a system  of  pension  was  introduced.  The  moral  effect  on  the  teachers  would  be,  I believe,  much 
better,  and  would  tend  to  make  our  system  more  popular  amongst  teachers  in  this  respect  than  it  is  at  present. 
One  objection  to  our  present  system  of  payments,  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  which  will  be  easily  understood, 


Nation  an 
Teachers. 

Pensions. 
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is  this  that  when  a teacher  becomes  suddenly  ill,  a medical  certificate  is  sent  up  that  he  is  unfit  for  the  discharge  National 
of  his  duty  and  a retiring  allowance  is  claimed.  Probably  that  teacher  is  at  the  point  of  death.  By  a system  Teachers. 

of  pensions,  money  would  be  saved  in  such  a case ; whereas,  by  our  present  system,  we,  perhaps,  pay  £200  to  pcnsions 
a man  who  won’t  live  more  than  twelve  months. 

“ 3601.  Then  you  prefer  a system  of  pensions  ? — Yes.  That  is  the  opinion,  I believe,  of  all  the  Inspectors 
who  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  matter.” 


It  is  needless  to  quote  tlie  evidence  of  teachers  on  this  subject.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  will  all  wish  for  superannuation  allowances  or  pensions  from  the  State. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  have  received  retiring  allowances  from  the  Board  under 
their  limited  plan,  is  given  by  their  officers  during  the  last  five  years  1 

£ s.  cl. 


In  1863,  2 got  retiring  allowance  by  death,5  . . . . • 

8 for  old  age,  16  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  these  latter  after  an  average  service 
of  14  years  and  a half,  ....... 

In  1864,  6 from  old  age,  after  average  service  of  22  years,  .... 

22  from  sickness  and  infirmity,  after  average  service  of  12  years  7 months, 

In  1865,  1 got  retiring  allowance  by  death,5  after  service  of  25  years  and  a half, 

17  from  old  age,  after  average  service  of  23  years,  .... 

36  from  sickness  and  infirmity,  after  average  service  of  15  years  9 months, 

In  1866,  1 from  sickness  and  by  death,  after  service  of  15  years, 

12  from  old  age,  after  a service  of  24  year's,  ..... 

29  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  after  a service  of  15  years, 

In  1867,  1 from  death,  after  service  of  9 years,  ..... 

19  from  old  age,  after  service  of  24  year's,  ..... 

45  from  sickness  or  infirmity,  after  service  of  16  years, 

In  1868,  The  corresponding  sum  expended  was,  ..... 


2,092  16 
2,355  5 
3,436  2 
3,375  17 

5,517  0 
4,379  14 


8 

0 

6 


0 

2 


Betiring 

allowances. 


We  are  of  opinion  that,  when  the  position  of  the  schoolmaster  is  improved,  according  Purcbaae  of 
to  our  recommendations,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  provision  towards  the  pur-  “ecommMiicd 
chase  of  a deferred  annuity  ; and  we  would  encourage  that  prudent  disposition  by 
assistance  either  from  the  central  or  local  funds  in  this  way  : — 


Teachers  might  be  assisted  by  Government  or  local  aid  in  paying  premiums 
for  Post  Office  deferred  Annuities  on  attaining  a certain  age,  combined- 
with  a certain  length  of  service.  The  case  of  existing  Teachers  might 
require  special  consideration. 

Another  plan  has  been  under  consideration  which  saves  office  work.  If  a teacher 
has  purchased  a deferred  annuity  of  given  amount,  which  falls  due  in  a certain  year ; 
if  he  has  then  served  ten  years,  the  Board  should  purchase  for  him  an  additional  annuity 
of  half  the  amount ; if  he  has  served  twenty  years,  the  Board  should  purchase  for  him  an 
annuity  of  equal  value  ; and  if  thirty  years,  of  one  and  half  times  the  value.  This 
would  be  done  without  any  record  in  the  office  except  the  length  of  service ; and  the 
additional  annuity  could  be  purchased  at  the  office  granting  the  teacher’s  annuity,  by  a 
lump  sum  paid  down. 


Section  VI. — Other  Complaints. 


Good  service  salaries  will  cease  under  a system  of  payment  by  results,  and  of  rise  in  Good  Service 
classification  by  good  service  ; and  the  complaints  on  this  head  may  be  omitted.  The  SilUrie3' 
same  may  be  said  of  the  custom  of  depressing  teachers.  Under  the  plan  we  propose  impression, 
for  paying  grants  in  aid  of  teachers’  salary,  the  school  of  an  inefficient  teacher  will  lose 
by  the  annual  examination,  as  that  of  the  diligent  and  successful  teacher  will  gain.  The 
payment  will  adjust  itself  to  his  energy  and  his  skill,  and  the  complaints  (not  always 
unfounded)  which  are  now  made  under  this  head  will  collapse. 

There  are  besides  these  chief  points  prominently  brought  under  our  notice  some  other 
unjust  burdens  upon  teachers,  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

Repairs  and  rent  of  schoolhouses  should  be  at  the  charge  of  the  manager,  yet  they  Bent  and 
not  unfrequently  fall  on  the  teacher.  _ ScCnw 

There  are  137  cases3  where  the  school  is  the  private  property  of  the  teacher;  496 
where  the  teacher  pays  the  rent  (including  37  of  which  the  rent  is  merely  nominal,  and 
27  in  which  the  teacher  pays  only  part  of  the  rent),  and  1,258  schools  kept  in  repair  by 
the  teacher  (including  210  where  the  teacher  only  keeps  the  houses  partly  in  repair). 


1 National  Board  Returns  (p.  380),  sec.  XII.  par.  9. 

5 “ The  apparently  anomalous  entries  (under  the  column  headed  ‘ Death  ’)  of  retiring  gratuities  awarded, 
refer  to  cases  in  which  the  Commissioner's  of  National  Education  had  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  salary  (from  a 
prospective  date),  and  had  sanctioned  the  award  of  retiring  gratuities,  but  meanwhile  the  teachers  died,  and  the 
retiring  gratuities  were  paid  to  their  representatives  or  next  of  kin.  Also  cases  in  which  the  teachers  died  before 
their  applications  for  retiring  allowance  had  been  finally  dealt  with  by  the  Board,  but  gratuities  were  awarded, 
nevertheless  to  their  representatives,  on  grounds  of  equity,  and  under  the  special  circumstances  considered 

“ (Signed),  James  Kelly. 

W.  H.  Newell.” 

3 National  Board  Returns  (p.  348),  sec.  XII.,  par.  6. 
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“ 1491.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.-^- With  regard  to  the  repairs  of  sclioolhouses,  may  T ask,  have  complaints  come  to 
you  from,  or  in  reference  to,  teachers  being  left  to  make  these  repairs  of  schools  1 — Mr.  Keenan. The  Inspec- 

tors constantly  represent  that  the  teachers  are  subject  to  great  hardship  from  being  themselves  driven  to  execute 
repairs. 

“ 1492.  Does  your  answer  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  country? — Pretty  generally.” 

Dr.  Newell : — 

“ 2481 6.  Mr.  Dease. — We  have  had  cases  mentioned  to  us  where  the  teachers  stated  they  paid  the  rent  of 
the  schools? — Dr.  Newell. — It  is  very  generally  done. 

“ 24817.  Is  that  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board? — In  every  instance. 

Mr.  Gallagher: — 

“19154.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  residence  attached  to  your  school? — Mr.  Gallagher. — Yes;  my  schoolhouso 
and  residence  are  in  one  house  in  fact.  The  house  is  a two-storied  one ; one  floor  is  occupied  by  the  school  and 
the  other  I.  occupy  for  my  residence.  The  house  is  thirty  feet  long,  by  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  for  that  I pay  a 
rent,  out  of  my  own  salary,  of  £8  per  year.  I have  that  house  only  for  the  past  four  years.  Before  that  I hail 
two  houses — one  for  my  residence,  and  the  other  for  my  school ; for  each  I paid  £3  a year  rent  • then  I had 
repairs  to  make  from  time  to  time,  which,  I calculated,  cost  another  £1  ; so  I may  put  it  down  that  I have 
paid  for  the  last  twenty-one  year  s a yearly  sum  of  .£8  for  rent. 

“ 19155.  Is  the  landlord  to  whom  you  pay  rent  the  manager  or  patron  of  the  school  you  teach?— No  • he 
is  neither  ; he  is  a very  humble  man— a man  in  an  humble  rank  in  life,  who  just  built  tliis  house  on  a piece  of 
groirnd  he  had  near  the  village,  thinking  he  would  get  a good  rent  for  it  .as  a shop.  Ho  was  disappointed  in 
setting  it  that  way,  and  then  he  let  it  to  me." 

Mr.  .Matthews : — 


The  number  of  schools  for  which  the  teacher  pays  rent  is  in  another  place1  returned 
as  463 ; and  the  number  which  are  private  property  of  the  teacher,  167. 

Mr.  Macclonnell : — 

“ 587.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  case  of  a sekoolhouse  reported  to  be  falling  out  of  repair,  how  does  the  Board  proceed  ? 
— Mr.  Macclonnell. — It  constantly  happens  that  when  a school  falls  into  disrepair  we  withdraw  the  salarv 
We  say  that  unless  the  school  is  put  into  repair  the  manager  and  teacher  must  be  prepared  for  a withdrawal 
of  the  grant ; and  if  they  do  not  place  it  in  repair  after  that  notice,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  withdrawing 
the  salary ; that  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  enforcing,  in  most  cases,  the  execution  of  repairs.  ° 

“588.  You  punish  the  teacher  for  the  fault  of  the  manager? — That,  unfortunately,  is  necessary.” 

“ 709.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  any  or  many  complaints  come  to  you  from  teachei-s  about  this? The  com- 

plaints that  have  come  are  not  from  the  teachers,  but  from  the  Inspectors  ; and  it  is  one  of  the  crying  evils 
connected  with  education  in  Ireland,  at  the  present  moment,  that  a great  number  of  poor  teachers  under  the 
National  Board  are  expected  to  pay  the  rents  of  their  sclioolhouses.” 

Mr.  Keenan : — 


Teaclieis 
should  not 
keep  3hops. 


“ 18310.  Chairman.  Are  there  many  eases  within  your  own  knowledge  where  masters  arc  made  to  pay  the 
rent  of  their  sclioolhouses  ?— Mr.  Matthews.— Yes  ; I have  known  several  cases.  When  I was  teaching  at 
Moville,  before  I went  to  Strabane,  there  was  a schoolmistress  paying  .£5  a year  for  rent.  In  the  town  where 
I now  teach,  Strabane,  there  is  a very  respectable  man,  Mr.  M'Gowan,  who  has  saved  some  money  and  pur- 
chased some  houses,  and  he  keeps  the  school-room  in  his  own  house  ; and  he  supplies  a school  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  very  badly  treated  in  return  for  it.  I have  also  a whole  list  by  me  of  men  who  pay  rent,  and  can 
give  you  numerous  instances  if  you  so  wish. 

..  " Dr-  Wilson.— Can  you  state  the  number  of  cases,  and  within  what  districts  ? — I have  got  a 
list  ot  live  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  seven  in  Tyrone,  and  I have  got  one  in  Fermanagh ; and  I tun  sure  there 
are  a great  many  other  cases  which  I have  not  been  able  to  make  out;  but  these  being  in  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  I have  got. 

“ 18312.  Chairman— 'Will  you  read  your  list? — (Reads  :) — 


“Strabane,  M'Gowan — rent,  repair's,  &c. 

“ 1.  Miss  Doherty,  Movffle,  £5  ; Crouohoy  female,  £3  ; Tultymove,  £3  Kk—Ardoia  schools  : Ballybofey 
school  pays  £4  is.  6 d. ; manager  threatened  to  dismiss  him  for  telling  Inspector. 

“2.  Tyrone  Beragh,  Tattykeeran,  Redangan,  Drumlester,  Cun-  school,  repaired  by  Mr.  Foster  ; previously 
rent  free ; owner  of  ground,  and  a member  of  committee,  afterwards  came  to  teacher  to  demand  rent.  Beragh 
pay^  manager  l.s.  for  ‘ dirty  hovel ; ’ M'Fadden,  DrumnaboyN.  s.,  Castlederg,  £4  10s.  to  manager. 

6.  Fermanagh— Teacher  of  Drumharvey  pays  £3  10s.” 


When  this  grievance  has  been  abated,  we  think  the  teachers  should  not  be  allowed 
to  follow  other  occupations,  which  tend  to  take  their  attention  away  from  the  school, 
ihey  should  be  required  to  devote  themselves  to  their  proper  business,  and  not  to 
engage  m pursuits  which  will  tend  to  diminish  their  efficiency  as  school  teachers 
Dr.  Newell : — 


Evidence. 


-4814  Key.  Mr.  Come.  I thmk  I understood  from  you  flat  tlie  smallest  salary  » mm  could  receive 
from  tbe  Board  was  £15  a year  1 Now,  m tile  c use  of  a teacher  receiving  £15  a year  from  you,  would  you 
forbid  him  to  exercise  any  trade  1-Dr.  Newell- 1 should  have  said  £10  a year.  It  is  two-thirds  of  a priba- 
turner  s salary,  set  down,  the  Commissioners’  salary  being  £17. 

^n51lch-f  case.a® tliat  wcmlcl  a mau  I16  allowed  to  carry  on  a trade  or  keep  a shop,  or  do  anything 
of  that  kmd?— The  Commissioners  would  not  interfere  with  Iris  keeping  a shop  or  exercising  the  occupation  of  a 
tradesman,  if  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  business  of  keeping  a school,  unless  the  shop  was  a public-house. 
Hie  Commissioners  do  not  allow  a teacher  to  keep  a public-house.” 


If  the  suggestions  we  make  in  this  report  are  adopted,  we  think  the  position  of 
National  school  teacher  will  be  one  in  which  reasonable  remuneration  is  given  for  the 
services  rendered.  The  clever  teachers  will  not  be  tempted  to  seek  situations  where 
the  largest  salary  is  given  for  the  least  work,  but  they  will  be  induced  to  seek  the  larger 
and  mor6  -important-  schools,  because  in  them  the  remuneration  will  be  according  to  their 


1 National  Board  Returns  (p.  225),  sec.  VII.,  par.  10. 
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scholastic  ability.  They  will  have  proper  residences.  They  will  he  secured  from  displace-  National 
ment  without  notice.  They  may  make  pi’ovision  for  old  age,  which  will  be  encouraged  Teachebs~ 
and  supplemented  by  the  State.  They  will  be  protected  from  the  competition  of  proba-  Complaints. 
tioners.  They  will  not  have  to  provide  for  repair  of  their  schools,  or  for  the  supply  of 
school  requisites.  All  their  real  and  proved  grievances  will  have  been  considered. 

That  payment  of  their  incomes  should  be  made  more  frequently  than  once  in  three  Frequency  of 
months  does  not  seem  to  us  reasonable.  Payment. 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

“1086.  Chairman. — Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  office,  or  representation  by  teacliers,  as  to  Evidence.' 
making  the  payments  monthly  %— Mr.  Keenan — Such  representations  have  been  made  frequently  by  teachers 
and  managers,  but  I am  not  certain  as  to  whether  the  Board  has  ever  formally  considered  the  proposal.  It 
■would,  however,  be  premature  to  discuss  that  question  pending  the  explanation  I hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  offering  you,  and  to  which  I referred  on  the  last  day,  as  to  payment  by  results. 

“1087.  Bui  admitting  the  present  system  of  salaries  to  continue? — I myself  believe  that  it  is  not  an  im- 
practicable project ; but  others  quite  as  competent  as  I to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  matter  think  that  to  reduce 
the  payments  to  a monthly  recurrence  would  involve  the  office  in  such  a multiplicity  of  detail  and  work  as  to 
produce  embarrassment  and  confusion.” 

See  also  (1246,1247).  Shendan  (A77Q,  Apl). 

This,  however,  is  more  a matter  of  official  convenience  than  of  principle,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  report  against  monthly  payments,  if  the  work  of  the  office  is  not  thereby 
unduly  increased,  and  consequent  expense  thrown  upon  the  department  (see  Claridge 
3898-3902.  3914,  3940). 

As  we  desire  to  see  the  office  of  manager  made  more  responsible  and  important,  and 
as  we  set  great  value  on  the  principle  of  having  a person  of  known  position  and  per- 
manence as  the  local  correspondent  of  the  Board  for  educational  purposes,  we  cannot 
recommend  that  his  office  should  be  ignored,  by  proposing  that  the  Board  should  cor- 
respond with  the  teacher  in  any  other  way  than  it  does  at  present — viz.,  through  the 
local  manager. 
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CHAPTER  II.— TEACHERS  IN  CONVENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  convent  schools  which  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board  are  taught  by  nuns  and 
monitors. 

They  are  paid  according  to  a per-centage  on  the  average  attendance.1 

“ F. — Schools  connected  with  Convents  and  Monasteries. 

n tlie  average  daily  attendance : — 
Salary. 

£ s. 

64  5 
68  10 
72  15 
77  0 
81  5 
85  10 
89  15 
94  0 
98  5 
102  10 
106  15 
111  0 

601  upwards,'  increase  at  £15  per  cent. 

“ 2.  As  the  amount  of  salary  to  Schools  of  this  class  will  in  all  cases  depend  upon  the  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils,  Managers  are  to  be  prepared  for  augmentation  or  diminution  accordingly,  at  the  expiration  of  each 
quarter. 

“ 3.  Schools  of  this  class  are  entitled  to  the  services  of  Paid  Monitors. 

“ 4.  For  Evening  Schools,  an  allowance  is  made  at  the  rate  of  £10  for  every  hundred  pupils  in  average 
attendance.” 

The  National  Board  does  not  pay  any  class  salary  to  the  nuns ; but  the  salaries  of 
monitors  are  paid  by  it  as  in  other  schools ; and  the  usual  payment  is  made  to  the 
“conductors”  of  the  school  for  training  monitors.  Workmistr esses  also  are  paid  by 
the  Board  in  some  convents ; but  the  workmistress  must  not  be  one  of  the  nuns 
(Regulations  viii.  2,  of  1855), 2 who  are  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  duty.  A 
few  (6)  convent  or  monastic  schools  are  returned  as  under  the  supervision  of  the  com- 
munity, but  taught  by  lay  teachers,  who  receive  class  salary.3 

In  the  revised  rules  in  regard  to  convent  and  monastic  schools  in  1855  it  was  deter- 
mined that — 4 

“ The  members  of  the  community  may  themselves  discharge  the  office  of  teachers  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
such  other  persons  as  they  may  see  fit  to  employ.  The  salaries  of  the  assistants  to  be  defrayed  by  the  community. 

1 National  Board  Report  for  1867,  p.  591 ; and  Board’s  Returns  (p.  483),  sec.  XIV.,  par.  10. 

2 See  Appendix.  3 National  Board  Returns  (p.  382)  sec.  XIV.,  pars.  1 and  2. 

4 National  Board  Returns  (p.  482),  sec.  XIV.,  par.  10. 

I.  3D  2 
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Coxvkxt  “ The  amount  of  ‘ salary  ’ awarded  to  convent  schools  is  regulated  by  the  average  number  of  children  in.  daily 

Schools,  attendance,  according  to  a scale  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners. 

“ The  Commissioners  will  grant  aid  to  one  school  only  in  connexion  with  the  same  convent." 

The  number  of  convent  and  monastic  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  National  Board 
under  these  regulations1  (December  31,  1867)  was  140 — four  of  which  were  schools  for 
boys  under  the  Presentation  Brothers,  and  two  for  boys  under  the  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick. 

From  31st  December,  1867,  to  31st  December,  1869,  eight  new  convent  schools  were 
added,  and  one  struck  off,  leaving  the  total  number  at  the  last  date  147 ; but  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  word  "school”  as  applied  by  the  Board  to  the  schools  of  religious 
bodies  signifies  an  institution  and  not  (as  in  all  other  cases)  a single  school-room  or 
department. 

In  these  schools  there  were  54  workmistresses  and  industrial  teachers,  and  928 
monitors  and  monitresses  paid  by  the  National  Board.  The  total  number  of  children  on 
their  rolls  for  the  year  1867  was  73,344,  the  number  on  the  rolls  on  31st  December, 
1867,  was  50,684,  of  whom  66  were  Protestants  of  different  denominations.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  1867  was  31,542;  these  schools,  therefore,  are  unusually  large. 
Qualifications  The  good  qualities  of  convent  schools  (pp.  2S3-4)  are  evidently  due  to  the  religious  and 
toaeii"13 1°  moral  influence  of  the  nuns.  That  there  should  be  some  deficiency  in  secular  instruction 

is  not  at  all  surprising.  It  is  most  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  a person  who  has  a 
religious  vocation  will  be  necessarily  fitted  to  teach  secular  subjects. 

Assistant  Mr.  Coward  (E.  53)  : — 

i:"[''ort^l01'er'  “ First  of  all  the  teachers  are  not  really  teachers  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; they  have  never  been  trained 

to  teach;  they  have  never  in  the  majority  of  cases  prepared  themselves  for  it,  nor  given  any  proof  of  their  capa- 
city. There  is  too  much  of  the  feeling  that  the  religious  habit  and  profession  brings  with  it  the  power,  as  it 
does  the  willingness,  to  teach  others." 

Mr.  Renouf  (I.  32) : — 

“ I shall  perhaps  be  asked  whether  the  ‘ religious 5 who  have  not  passed  an  examination  are  not  quite  as 
efficient  teachers  as  those  who  have  been  examined.  My  examinations  of  the  convent  schools  certainly  do  not 
prove  this.  It  is  often  argued  that  because  many  of  the  ladies  who  teach  in  the  convent  schools  belong  to  good 
families,  and  have  themselves  received  a highly  refined  education,  they  are  more  likely  to  teach  well  than  per- 
sons in  the  condition  of  ordinary  National  school  teachers.  I cannot  think  that  any  persons  acquainted  with 
the  practical  working  of  schools  can  possibly  favour  such  a delusion.  Teaching  is  an  art  which,  like  all  others, 
requires  to  be  learnt,  and  the  most  zealous  dilettanteism  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  successful  in  this  art  as  in  that  of  baking.  One  or  two  of  the  very  best  teachers  in  my  English 
district  are  nuns ; but  their  success  is  not  owing  in  any  way  to  the  accident  of  their  being  ‘ religious,’  or  better 
born  than  then-  fellow-teachers,  some  of  whom  are  quite  as  successful,  but  to  natural  abilities  and  good  training, 
besides  complete  devotion  to  their  work.” 

Examination  Piety  and  devotion  are  admirable  qualifications  for  guiding  the  minds  of  young 
necessary.  people  in  the  highest  aspect  of  education,  but  do  not  make  up  for  the  want  of  professional 
training,  and  of  technical  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  object  of  the  State  is 
to  secure  good  secular  instruction  for  all  children  ; and  to  attain  this  object,  with  which 
alone  the  State  professes  to  deal,  it  is  necessary  that  the  teachers  in  all  schools  which  are 
supported  from  public  funds  should  be  competent  secular  teachers. 
uiicoM-MEsm-  We  recommend  that 

All  teachers,  religious  as  well  as  lay,  should  give  proof  of  their  competence 
to  teach  before  they  are  entitled  to  class  salary. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  England  in  this  matter — there  are  every  year  nuns  offering 
themselves  for  examination  to  become  certificated  teachers ; and  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  nuns  who  undertake  in  Ireland  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geography,  should  not  pass  the  same  examination  as  lay  teachers,  be  classified,  and  be 
paid  for  their  work  in  the  same  way  that  other  teachers  are  paid. 

Arrangements  should  he  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong  to  the  enclosed 
orders  in  their  own  houses. 

Others  could  very  well  attend  at  convenient  centres,  as  many  nuns  do  now  in  Eng- 
land. Having  shown  themselves  competent  to  teach,  they  will  be  at  liberty,  as  others 
are,  to  employ  their  salaries  in  any  way  that  they  think  beneficial. 

Evidence.  Bev.  J.  M'Menamin  says  : — 

“22186.  Mi-.  Sullivan. — But  is  there  not  tbis  element  of  classification  entering  into  the  question ; would 
there  be  any  objection,  in  your  mind,  to  the  principle  of  the  nuns  and  religious  orders  making  an  examination 
and  claiming  their  salaries  in  the  same  way  as  lay  teachers  do  1 — Mr.  M‘Menamin — I think  the  nuns  would  not 
like,  as  a rule,  to  be  subject  to  an  examination  of  that  kind,  at  least  except  in  their  own  convents.  I know 
there  are  some  orders  of  nuns  who  are  not  at  liberty  to  leave  their  convents  for  any  purposes  unless  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  by  a special  dispensation. 

“ 22187.  Now  that  university  examinations  are  carried  out  by  peripatetic  Commissions,  suppose  the  difficulty 
about  leaving  the  convents  was  got  over,  and  the  examinations  conducted  by  written  papers  in  the  convents 
themselves,  would  that  obviate  the  difficulty  in  any  way  1 — I don’t  suppose  the  nuns  would  object  to  that,  at 
•least  they  would  not  have  the  same  amount  of  difficulty. 

1 National  Board  Returns  (pp.  418-435). 
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“22188.  Would  not  that  greatly  simplify  the  matter  by  getting  rid  of  the  -whole  question  about  religious  Convkxt 

orders,  and  putting  all  upon  the  one  basis,  so  that  the  State  should  not  have  to  inquire  whether  the  teachers  Schools. 

were  nuns  or  not  1 — I think  so.  I think  the  question  for  the  State  would  be  simply  to  look  to  the  work  

done,  and  how  it  was  done. 

“ 22189.  Is  it  not  always  desirable  to  have  as  few  rules  with  regard  to  classification  of  persons  who  are.to  act 
as  teachers,  as  possible  ? — So  far  as  that  goes  I think  so. 

“22190.  Suppose  there  was  a minister  of  education,  would  he  not  be  bound  to  carry  out  his  rules  irrespec- 
tive of  exceptional  cases — rules  that  he  would  propose,  for  example,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  should  he  not 
make  them  equally  applicable  to  all  teachers,  irrespective  of  their  other  functions  in  life  ? — I don’t  know  what 
the  duties  of  a minister  of  education  would  be ; I think  we  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  tliis  country. 

“ 22191.  I mention  him  as  an  example,  but  the  question  is  the  same,  whoever  the  person  may  be  who 
performs  the  functions  of  such  an  office.  In  Ireland  it  is  the  Chief  Secretary  who  discharges  the  duty  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  no  matter  by  whom  the  matter  was  being  dealt  with,  that 
all  differences  between  monks  and  nuns,  and  lay  persons,  with  regard  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  teachers 
under  the  State  should  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as  possible  ? — I think  so.” 

And  Canon  Forde : — 

“ 23239.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — If  the  State  paid  a contribution  to  the  salary  of  the  master  or  mistress,  what 
guarantee  should  the  State  take  for  the  proper  capacity  of  that  person  1 — Canon  Forde. — I should  say  that  it 
is  their  business  to  fix  the  guarantee.  The  ordinary  straightforward  way  of  deciding  on  the  qualities  of  a 
person  is  by  examination. 

“ 23240.  Should  you  see  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  testing  in  that  way  the  teaching  powers  of  the  members 
of  religious  orders,  in  case  they  were  extensively  made  use  ,of  for  the  function  of  teaching  at  the  expense  of  the 
State?— Well,  in  general,  I do  not  see  any  insuperable  difficulty.  A great  deal  would  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  tests  would  be  applied,  and  the  parties  who  would  apply  them.  For  instance,  I would  see  greater 
difficulty  in  applying  the  tests  of  capacity  to  a community  of  religious  ladies  than  to  a community  of  religious 
brothers.  I see  a great  deal  more  difficulty  also  with  regard  to  religious  ladies  in  applying  tests  by  way  of  oral 
examination  than  by  way  of  written  examination.  At  the  same  time  all  these  things  would  be  matters  of  detail, 
and  I am  sure  that  with  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  external  controlling  educating  body,  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  to  make  everything  as  little  objectionable  as  possible  to  the  parties  they  would  have  to  test,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  wish  of  the  religious  bodies  to  make  themselves  as  useful  as  possible  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  education,  a satisfactory  adjustment  would  be  arrived  at. 

“ 23241.  You  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  principle  which  would  stand  in  the  way  of  that  arrangement  ? — 

No ; I do  not. 

That  the  nuns  in  England  pass  through  the  same  examination  as  other  teachers,  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Allies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Catholic  Poor  School  Committee: — 

“ 25548.  Mr.  Douse. — What  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  examination  of  nuns,  for  certificates  of  their  fitness  Evidence, 
to  be  teachers? — Mr.  Allies. — They  meet  with  exactly  the  same  examination  as  the  other  candidates  for  certifi- 
cates. They  attend  the  same  examination,  and  receive  the  same  papers. 

“ 25549.  Could  you  tell  the  Commissioners  what  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  examination  of  teachers  for 
certificates  ? — Teachers  ore  examined  for  certificates  at  the  Christmas  examination,  once  in  the  year.  They  go 
to  the  training  school  where  the  examination  is  held.  They  receive  papers  for  a certain  number  of  days,  twice 
a day,  from  the  Inspectors  of  schools.  These  paper’s  are  sent  to  the  Privy  Council,  immediately  after  they  are 
answered,  and  the  award  is  based  upon  the  results  of  these  papers. 

“ 25550.  The  examination  continues  for  some  days  ? — Yes. 

“ 25551.  Where  are  the  examinations  held  generally  ? — At  the  training  school. 

“ 25552.  Where  would  the  nuns  go  to  be  examined  for  certificates  ? — The  nuns  would  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
the  sisters  of  Notie  Dame,  in  case  they  are  nuns,  receive  them  into  their  house  during  the  examination.  They 
have  a large  house  there,  therefore,  during  the  examination,  the  nuns  would  be  in  the  convent  of  Notie  Dame, 
at  Liverpool.  I should  also  say,  that  in  case  the  nuns  wished  to  go  elsewhere,  they  would  have  the  same  rights 
as  other  candidates ; that  is,  candidates  may  be  examined  at  training  schools  of  a different  denomination  nearer 
to  them  than  their  own,  in  order  to  save  a long  journey.  Suppose  there  were,  for  instance,  nuns  in  Edinburgh, 
they  would  say, — ‘ It  is  a hardship  to  us  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  Liverpool.  Can  we  be  examined  at  the  Protest- 
ant training  school  in  Edinburgh  ?’  That  has  been  allowed  with  regard  to  other  candidates.  Of  course,  it 
might  be,  with  regard  to  the  nuns.  If  nuns  had  a house  in  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  and  wished  to  avoid  the 

journey  to  Liverpool,  they  might  attend  for  examination  at  a Protestant  or  Dissenting  training  school  near  to 
them,  and  receive  the  same  examination  as  the  other  teachers.  The  Inspector  in  that  case  would  not  be  a 
Catholic,  but  a Protestant.  As  the  papers  all  go  up  to  London,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  It  is  at  the  option 
of  the  teachers  to  do  that  if  they  like. 

“ 25553.  Have  you  heard  of  any  objection  having  been  made  by  any  orders  of  nuns  in  England,  to  under- 
going the  examination  ? — With  regal'd  to  that,  a great  number  of  different  oi'ders  have  received  the  examination, 
that  is  considering  the  public  service  they  would  render  in  being  certificated  teachers,  they  have  accepted  the 
condition  of  the  examination.  I suppose,  in  no  case  can  it  be  agreeable  to  a religieuse  to  come  to  an  examination 
held  by  seculars,  but  one  order  after  another  has  accepted  it.  I think  there  are  some  who  still  stand  out  against 
it.  There  are  no  nuns,  who,  as  a matter  of  principle,  say  they  cannot  do  it.  The  fact  that  some  have  accepted 
it  would  determine  that  question ; but  I have  no  doubt  that,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  orders  have 
accepted  it  as  a penance,  as  a tiling  done  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  It  is  not  the  thing  they  would  choose. 

“ 25554.  Are  they  examined  in  the  same  room  with  the  non-religious  teachers  ? Is  there  a viva-voce  exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  there  is  the  reading. 

“ 25555.  Is  there  a passage  in  your  last  report  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  examination  of  nuns  ? — There 
are  two  passages  respecting  it,  both.  of  which  I should  like  to  read.  There  is  the  following  passage  : — 

“ ‘ In  addition  to  the  teachers — male  and  female — who  have  been  trained  and  sent  forth  to  teach,  a considerable  number 
of  masters  and  mistresses  have  qualified  themselves  for  teaching  in  schools  under  Government  inspection,  by  passing  an 
examination  for  the  certificate.  Especially  it  is  to  bo  noted,  that  a great  number  of  our  female  religious  have  done  this. 

Among  our  certificated  mistresses  are  comprehended  nuns  of  almost  every  rule.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  examination 
to  deter  any  competent  teacher  from  approaching  it.’ 

“ 25556.  Is  there  any  other  passage  bearing  upon  that  subject? — There  is  a passage  bearing  upon  the  good 
produced.  , It  is  as  follows  : — 

“ ‘ Thus,  the  Catholic  body  has,  at  a very  slight  cost  indeed  of  annual  maintenance  procured  the  training  of  a large 
supply  of  female  teachers  to  the  present  time.  St.  Leonard's  having  contributed  upwards  of  100  trained  teachers,  retired 
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Convent  from  this  service  at  the  end  of  1863..  The  Liverpool  Training  School  since  1856  has  sent  out  357  trained  schoolmistresse 

Schools.  of  whom  274  aro  now  engaged  as  teachers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  Hammersmith  since  its  establishment"’ 

‘ — - 1854,  has  received  into  training  195  men,  of  whom  about  134  are  known  to  be  acting  as  masters  of  elementary  schools  ^ 

Great  Britain.  Thus,  a number  of  about  600  men  and  women  have  been  trained  as  teachers  in  normal  schools  since  th* 
Committee  begun  its  work.  They  have  obtained  from  general  public  examinations,  held  by  the  authority  of  Government6 
honourable  certificates  of  efficiency.  No  one  who  does  not  dispute  the  very  elementary  proposition,  that  there  is  an  art  of 
teaching  which  it  is  important  to  communicate  to  those  who  are  to  be  themselves  teachers,  will  doubt  that  the  efficienev 
of  teaching  in  elementary  Catholic  schools  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  creation  of  such  a body;  while  the  National 
standard  of  secular  education,  set  by  the  Privy  Council  minutes,  has  been  attained,  the  Church  has  been  at  the  'fullest 
liberty,  without  let  or  hindrance,  to  leaven  that  education  with  her  own  divine  principles.  There  has  been  uo  conscienr 
clause,  no  forbidding  of  pious  usages,  nor  of  the  whole  exhibition  of  Catholic  worship  in  the  order  of  the  school  • the 
teachers,  the  Inspectors,  and  the  managers,  have  been  exclusively  Catholic.  It  is  presumed  that  no  a"C  or  country  W 
witnessed  a system  of  more  perfect  liberty  than  this  has  boon ; the  basis  of  which  was  laid  by  the  long-continued  confer 
ences  of  the  Committee  with  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  its  charter,  expressed  in  the  minutes  of  Council  of  lftth 
December,  1847.’”  ’ u 

And  Canon  Toole  : — 

“ 21371.  Rev  Dr.  Wilson.— Should  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  ladies  connected  with  convents  here 
whose  schools  are  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  labour  under  a hardship,  if,  in  producing  a certain 
result,  though  not  examined  as  other  teachers,  they  should  not  have  certain  benefits  ?— Canon  Took.— I don’t 
think  I said  that,  as  I understand  you  to  put  the  question.  My  answer,  if  I remember  rightly  was  that  if  1 
considered  the  ladies  connected  with  the  convents  did  then-  work  as  efficiently  as  other  teachers  and  were  the 
recognised  and  preferred  teachers  by  the  parents  of  the  children,  that  it  was  an  injustice  towards  them  to 
deprive  them  of  that  remuneration  for  the  support  of  them  schools  which  others  would  receive. 

“ 21372.  In  your  answer  do  you  take  for  granted  the  religious  ladies  are  the  only  parties  givin"  instruction 
in  these  schools  ?— That  is  what  I understand  to  be  the  case  in  their  schools.  I know  in  some  few  I have  seen 
in  Ireland  the  schools  are  attached  to  and  in  the  convents. 

“ 21373.  Are  you  aware  the  Ladies  vary  in  them  attendance  in  these  schools,  and  with  a considerable  number 
attending  to  give  instruction  from  day  to  day  none  may  be  present  more  than  an  hour  or  two  in  the  day  1—1 
don’t  know  that.  I am.  speaking  of  it  as  I would  of  our  English  schools,  all  other  things  being  equal.  I hold 
that  the  Government  of  a country  like  ours,  where  there  are  such  various  forms  of  religious  belief,  should  leave 
us  to  our  own  affairs,  and  not  regard  our  mode  of  acting,  provided  we  do  not  act  in  a way  injuriously  to  the 
btate,  and  provided  we  do  act  beneficially  for  the  State  as  much  as  others  do. 

“ 21374.  Mr.  & 'takes.  In  England  is  it  not  required  of  religious  persons  holding  certificates  and  teaching 
schools,  to  be  as  constantly  present  and  employed  hi  then-  schools  os  other  certificated  teachers  1— There  is  no 
distinction  whatever.  A nun  holding  a certificate  in  England  must  attend  her  school  to  the  moment,  as  well 
as  any  other. teacher ; she  may  have  the  same  fault  found  with  her,  and  the  same  consequences  must  follow." 

Cardinal  Cullen  wishes  them  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  other  teachers  but  he  would 
dispense  with  examination  for  certificate  ( 27462-4),  and  pay  only  by  results.  This  system 
mi§  ■ cf-exist1wltl1  the  national  system,  as  it  is  already  proposed  to  modifyit;  or  be  adopted 
as  an  intermediate  step  till  all  could  be  brought  under  one  uniform  practice.  Payment  by 
results  only  might  be  given  where  the  teachers  did  not  comply  with  the  general  rule  of 
examination  and  subsequent  classification.  The  schools  would  then  be  aided  iu  the  same 
way  as  an  ordinary  National  school  will  be  provisionally  aided  when  there  is  no  certifi- 
cated teacher.  And  such  a plan  might  enable  the  Board  to  take  Church  Education 
schools  into  connexion,  as  we  shall  explain  on  a future  page.  But  this  should  only  be 
considered  a temporary  and  imperfect  arrangement— it  is  clearly  in  our  judgment  the  best 
system  when  all  schools  are  treated  alike,  and  all  have  the  same  subsidy  from  the  State 
for  the  equivalent  public  service  rendered.  Under  our  proposals,  all  teachers  who  are 
classified  will  have  a class  salary  guaranteed,  the  managers  of  the  school  will  he  able 
to  add  to  this  from  school  fees  and  local  contributions  (voluntary  or  by  rate),  and  theBoard 
will  make  a payment  for  each  child  who  has  passed  the  proper  examination.  The  con- 
vent schools  may  be  absorbed  into  this  general  system,  if  the  teaching  sisters  gaiu  certi- 
Scales  of  competence  by  examination,  They  will  reoeive  the  same  cl£s  salaryfthe  same 
capitation  grant,. and  the  same  local  contribution ; and  as  the  State  merely  pays  for 
results  of  Secular  instruction,  the  treatment  of  the  convent  schools  would  be  the  same 
as  of  all  other  schools  ; but  as  a preliminary  to  this  mode  of  subsidy  it  would  be  essential 

g,T  admlssi™to  the  classes  of  National  teachers  recog- 
msed  by  the  State  and  subsidized  from  public  funds. 

V the .first ^ application  of  this  ruie  persons  of  mature  age  might  be 
reasonably  disinclined  to  undergo  examination— we  think  that  the  intermediate  stage 
of  receiving  aid  from  the  State  by  results  only  might  fairly  be  submitted  to— and  as  the 
twiX»s°T1'1+nlty  ire0e'T  aocessl011  of  y01mger  members,  these  latter  might  qualify 
““j™  for  the  l!8®  salfr.  oven  if,  as  Mr.  Allies  suggests,  examination  is  looked 
upon  as  a penance.  See  also  Coward  (E.  54,  55.) 

a\ready  joined  religious  communities  or  may  hereafter 

iJleir  clfs  salarU  and  this  arrangement  will  facilitate  the 
transition  nom  one  system  to  another.  ° 

x*  -5*  dascussmg  the  position  of  teachers  of  convent  schools,  these  considerations  are 
i qf  o 1 tiiough  we  anticipate  subsequent  recommendations,  because  the  posi- 
tion  of  convent  schools  m the  National  system  is  somewhat  anomalous. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dornan  (9057) 

oraciicallv  L^T)r ^}son'~Z^  you  acknowledged  that  convent  schools  axe  denominational  schools, 

^ “e-  ^ *»  >»ve  ttau  ope.  to  11,  l»veTO 


Denomina- 
tional 
character  of 
Convent 
schools. 
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Mr.  Coward  (E.  37) : — 

“Now,  while  it  is  quite. true,  generally,  that  the  National  schools  are  the  most  numerous  and  provide 
most  largely  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  country,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  education,  to  a great  extent 
is  furnished  by  the  religious  orders  which,  in  all  the  provincial  towns  which  I visited,  absorb  entirely  female 
education,  while  in  Cork,  although  as  yet  unable  to  accomplish  as  much  as  that,  they  have  more  than  half  of  the 
young  Catholic  population  m their  schools.  The  greater  number  of  those  schools,  it  is  true,  are  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  and  therefore  count  as  National  schools,  but  it  must  be  owned  to  be  the  National 
system  in  a modified  form,  not  indeed  modified  by  any  relaxation  of  their  rules,  but  as  regards  the  teachers  and 
the  principle  of  extending  aid  to  them.”  ’ 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  435)  : — 

“ It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  difference  between  a convent  school  and  an  ordinary  National  school  is 
something  more  than  a difference  of  degree  j the  character  and  object  in  life  of  their  teochere,  and  the  special 
regulations  which  the  National  Board  find  it  necessary  to  lay  down  for  them,  mark  the  difference  as  one  of 
kind.  It  is  essential  to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  educational  system  at  present  established  in  Ireland  that 
this  distinction  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  idea  of  regarding  convent  schools  as  in  any  sense  non- 
sectarian  should  be  entirely  discarded.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  why  no  Protestant  children  are  to  be  found 
within  the  walls  of  convent  schools ; the  very  name  explains  the  fact,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  device 
of  checks  and  precautions,  however  perfect,  will  render  these  schools  a means  of  promoting  the  professed  ends 
of  the  National  Board.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  the  existence  of  a great  anomaly,  by  which  a system 
founded  for  the  promotion  of  united  secular  instruction  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  has  extended 
its  aid,  under  certain  conditions,  to  schools  which  neither  are  nor  can  ever  be  en  rapport  until  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  winch  that  system  is  established.” 

F.  552 

“ Tlie  convent  schools  which  I saw  are  indeed  all  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  and  subject  to  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  of  the  National  system ; but,  as  I have  endeavoured  to  show,  their  position  in  the  system  is 
altogether  anomalous  and  unnatural.  They  writhe  under  the  fetters  which  the  National  Board  imposes  upon 
them,  because  in  their  case  these  fetters  answer  no  practical  purpose.  Within  the  walls  of  a convent  reguktions 
for  the  protection  of  Protestant  consciences  are  useless,  and  therefore  vexatious.  Moreover,  as  I have  already 
implied,  the  convent  schools  do  not  belong  in  their  origin  to  the  State  system.”  ’ ' 3 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  58)  : — 

"Nominally,  they  are  National  schools,  because  they  comply  with  the  rules  of  the.  Board,  but  to  my  mind 
they  are  thoroughly  denominational.  That  they  are  denominational  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  of  the  excel- 
lent ladies  who  conduct  them,  admits  not  of  a shadow  of  doubt.” 


Mr.  Rainier  (M.  127-129) 

“127.  Most  persons  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  pale,  with  whom  I conversed  on  the  subject,  even  those 
whose  liberalism  exceeded  their  Protestantism,  entertain  some  suspicion  of  convent  schools.  Without  charging 
the  sisters  with  violation  of  the  rules  respecting  religious  instruction  imposed  by  the  National  Board,  they 
believe  that  the  nuns  acquire  and  exercise  a spiritual  sway  over  the  minds  of  then-  pupils,  which  is  unknown 
in  other  female  schools;  and,  of  this  sway,  it  is  supposed,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  avail  themselves,  either  as 
preparatory  or  supplemental  to  their  own,  by  inducing  the  parents  to  send  them  daughters  to  convent  schools 
in  cases  where  otherwise  they  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  promote  education.  In  opposition  to  this  view’ 
which  my  experience  makes  me  believe  to  be  tacitly  held  by  many  who  do  not  openly  avow  it,  I would  observe 
that  no  facts  to  warrant  a suspicion  of  this  kind  were  ever  alleged  to  me  with  sufficient  definiteness  to  place 
them  on  a higher  level  than  that  of  hearsay  evidence.  Nevertheless,  I believe  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
religious  do,  in  part  by  their  superior  manners  and  education,  acquire  a hold1  .over  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
which  gives  them  almost  unconsciously  an  ascendancy  in  religious  as  well  as  secular  matters.  But  that  the 
clergy  avail  themselves  of  this  ascendancy,  and  are  more  anxious,  merely  on  religious  grounds,  that  education 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  religious  than  of  lay  teachers  (or,  as  some  Protestants  would  say,  are  less  opposed  to 
it  on  that  condition),  is,  I think,  a view  not  warranted  by,  if  even  it  is  not  opposed  to,  evident  factsf  In  a 
county  like  Kerry  where  the  Roman  Catholic  element  bears  so  large  a ratio  to  tlio  whole  population,  proselytism 
on  that  side  of  the  religious  arena  has  not,  nor  could  have,  an  object  or  a plaoe.  Prom  a secular  standpoint  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  a single  convent  would  fall  short  of  the  cost  of  obloquy  and  illwill  which  would  accom- 
pany the  gain.  Besides  this,  the  most  important  part  of  the  direct  religious  instruction,  received  by  children 
during  then  school  career,  is  given  them  in  the  few  weeks  preceding  their  confirmation ; and  in  order  to  impart 
this  they  are  withdrawn  to  the  neighbouring  chapel  no  less  from  convent  than  from  other  schools.  Again  the 
statistics  relating  to  the  towns,  where  Christian  Brothers’  or  monks’  schools  are  open  for  the  boys  whose  sisters 
are  under  the  care  of  nuns,  will  not  bear  out  the  opinion  which  I am  venturing  to  dispute.  The  same  suspicions 
are  entertained  respecting  schools  conducted  by  Presentation  monks  as  are  shown  respecting  convent  schools  ancl 
in  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  where  the  National  Board’s  fetters  on  religious  instruction  are  unknown’  the 
whole  course  and  method  of  instruction  are  deeply  tinctured,  it  may  almost  be  said  are  saturated,  with  religion 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  from  the  figures  that  the  clergy  avail  themselves  of  these  supposed  nurseries  of  their 
creed  on  behalf  of  the  boys  m a degree  equal  with  or  greater  than  that  in  which  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
convents  on  behalf  of  the  girls.  Dingle  may  be  an  exception ; but  the  exception  is  solitary  ancl  not  remarkable 
m its  degree.  As  both  the  convent  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  were  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to 
that  town,  I cannot  judge  whether  the  character  of  the  instruction  in  the  one  school  as  compared  with  that  in 
the  other  proves  more  attractive  to  the  boys  than  to  the  girls. 

“128.  In  regard  to  the  moral  as  distinct  from  the  religious  influences  of  convents,  it  seems  not  improbable 

that  the  spectacle  of  women  who,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Presentation  nuns  and  the  Poor  Clares,  have  taken  per- 
petual vows  of  enclosure  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  education,  has  an  attractive  power 
which,  by  its  singularity,  places  the  convent  schools  in  a position  of  superiority  over  ordinary  National  schools. 
The  ordinary  National  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  bear  a high  character  for  morality,  and  in  most  cases' 
for  assiduity.  But  vows  of  enclosure  probably  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  an  idea  of  devoted- 
ness to  their  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  nuns,  greater  than  is  ascribed  to  the  most  moral  and  most  assiduous 
of  ordinary  teachers,  greater  even  than  is  ascribed  to  Presentation  monks  and  Christian  Brothers,  whose  vows 
though  no  less  perpetual,  are  not  sealed  with  the  outward  and  visible  (or  rather  invisible)  sign  of  lifelon"  and 
voluntary  imprisonment.  ° 

“ 129.  The  refinement  of  manners  which  naturally  characterizes  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  is  one  of 
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Convent  tlie  most  striking  features  presented  on  entering  a convent  scliool  after  leaving  a school  of  any  other  description  • 
Schools.  this  refinement,  when  coupled  with  feminine  gentleness,  which  is  heightened  by  love  for  a work  undertaken 
rather  as  a religious  duty  than  as  a professional  occupation,  constitutes,  as  far  as  I was  able  to  trace,  one  of  the 
chief  elements  in  the  attractive  forces  of  convent  schools." 

Mr.  Harvey,  (N.  130,  131)  : — 

Assistant  “130.  In  one  class  of  the  National  schools,  also  it  seemed  to  me  that  mixed  education  did  not  work  well, 

Commissioners'  aU(j  was  uot  in  fact  either  desirable  or  beneficial ; I mean  the  convent  schools.  Although  every  precaution  is 
Reports.  use(j  the  Inspectors,  turd  there  is  every  intention  to  act  firmly  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  themselves,  and 
although  the  school  books  used  are  unobjectionable,  there  are  yet  fatal  objections  to  a mixed  system  of  education 
being  worked  by  persons  professedly  r-eligious.  The  associations  connected  with  the  teachers  and  the  place,  the 
solemnity  with  which  the  ordinary  school  work  is  interrupted  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  care  with  which 
the  handful  of  Protestant  children  are  warned  to  withdraw,  are  calculated  to  invest  the  proceedings  with  a kind 
of  mystery,  and  as  a natural  result  to  make  the  children  who  are  excluded  desire  to  participate  in  tire  services 
of  the  othere. 

“ 131.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  very  danger,  and  because  the  parents  fear  it  for  their  children,  that 
there  are  comparatively  few  convent  schools  in  which  united  education  prevails  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
denominational." 

Now,  even  if  a class  of  denominational  schools  is  recognised  by  the  State,  a question 
which  we  shall  have  to  discuss  in  a subsequent  chapter,  it  is  certain  that  to  secure  good 
secular  instruction  it  is  necessary  that  all  teachers  should  be  competent ; and  we  think 
that  none  should  receive  a personal  salary  from  the  State  unless  they  give  proof  of  their 
competence  by  passing  a creditable  examination.  We  therefore  recommend  : — 
recommend  a-  That  the  Teachers  in  Convent  schools  should  be  examined  and  classed  like 

other  teachers. 

That  the  National  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  conducting 
the  examination  of  members  ot  religious  bodies  who  desire  to  be  classed 
as  Teachers. 

That  henceforth  the  distinction  between  Convent  schools  and  ordinary 
schools  should  cease. 

We  have  now  more  particularly  to  speak  of  the  schools  under  persons  who  are  called 
“ monks.”  This  is  a misnomer.  The  religious  brotherhoods  who  teach  schools  in 
Ireland  are  either  Christian  Brothers,  Brethren  of  St.  Patrick,  Presentation  Brothers 
{ Kamnagh , 10956);  OblatesofSt.  Mary,  Josophians  [O’ Carroll,  4065) ; Marists  (Cumin, 
K.  31).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Government  and  the  Board  should  have  received 
schools  of  Christian  Brothers  at  one  time  and  should  still  assist  schools  under  Presen- 
tation Brothers  and  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  as  such,  knowing  that  the  Emancipation 
Act  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7,  § xxxiii.-xxxvi.),  holds  every  brother  admitted  from  that  time 
into  a religious  community  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment and  transportation. 

It  would  have  been  a more  equal  and  prudent  method  if  all  teachers,  lay  and  religious, 
male  and  female,  had  been  required  to  qualify  themselves  and  gain  classification  by 
examination;  if  no  distinction  had  been  made  between  any  of  them,  and  no  notice 
whatever  taken  of  their  religious  habit.  We  think  that  the  Board  ought  to  return  to 
the  more  liberal  policy  which  was  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  their  career,  and  aid  all 
schools  equally,  whether  taught  by  monks  or  nuns  or  by  lay  teachers. 

The  following  quotations  refer  to  the  exclusion  of  monks’  schools  from  public  aid. 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

Evidoni-c.  “ 248.  Chairman. — Will  you  look  to  Part  IV.  on  Teachers — ‘ No  members  of  a religious  order  will  be 

recognised  as  teachers  of  a National  school : this  does  not  apply  to  teachers  of  convent  or  monastery  schools’ — 
does  the  latter  part  of  the  rule  apply  to  convent  and  monastery  schools  that  were  in  connexion  with  the  Board 
when  this  rule  was  made  ? — Mr.  Macdonnell. — No,  my  lord  : it  applies  to  all  convent  schools  that  choose  to 
place  themselves  under  the  Board,  and  which  are  adopted  by  it.  It  applies  to  a few  monastery  schools  that, 
having  been  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board  long  before  this  rule  was  passed,  continue  to  be  under  the 
Board.  So  long  as  this  rule  lasts  we  cannot  give  aid  to  any  monastery  schools  beyond  those  that  were  in  con- 
nexion at  the  time  the  rule  was  passed. 

“ 249.  Can  you  take  into  connexion  any  new  convent  school? — Yes,  and  very  frequently  do.  The  number 
of  convent  schools  is,  I think,  npw  140 — it  has  increased  from  time  to  time.  There  were,  I think,  eighteen 
monks’  schools  about  the  year1  ’36 ; there  are  now  only  four  remaining.  At  first  all  monks'  schools  were  taken 
into  connexion  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  female  convent  schools  were  taken — without  any  objection  to 
the  one  more  than  to  the  other — but  a rule  was  passed  in  ’55  which  prevents  the  multiplication  of  monks'  schools. 

“ 250.  Do  I understand  that  the  words  in  this  rule,  the  words  ‘ members  of  a religious  order,’  are  not  held 
to  include  nuns  1 — It  was  to  guard  against  the  possibity  of  any  person  supposing  that  the  expression  ‘ members 
of  any  religious  order’  may  apply  to  nuns,  that  the  rule  went  on  to  say  that  ‘ this  does  not  apply  to  teachers 
of  convent  schools,’  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  prevent  nuns  having  schools  under  us,  but  it  is  to  prevent  the 
addition  of  any  monastery  schools  beyond  the  few  that  existed  at  that  time. 

“ 251.  Then  this  phrase,  ‘ members  of  any  religious  order  ’ relates  only  to  males  ? — Yes. 

“ 627.  When  the  rule  was  passed  that  no  convent  or  monastic  schools  should  be  admitted  into  communion 
with  the  Board,  was  it  passed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  ? — I don’t  think  there  was  any  vote  on  the 
subject.  It  was  soon  after  the  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Lords  consequent  on  the  retirement  of  Archbishop 
Whately  from  the  Board — the  change  with  regard  to  convent  and  monastic  schools  took  place  very  soon 
afterwards.” 
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Mr.  Sheridan  : — 

Convent 

“5413.  Professor  Sullivan. — In  speaking  about  the  monastic  schools  how  many  were  in  your  district  of  Sc,^)rs- 
Cork? — Mr.  Sheridan — Two  monastic  National  schools  in  Cork,  and  two  in  Kerry.  There  was  another 
monastic  school,  which  was  built  for  the  purpose  of  being  made  a National  school,  and  the  Commissioners  refused  enf,!‘ 
to  receive  it. 

“ 5414.  In  what  part  of  the  city  is  that  ?— That  is  situated  in  the  very  worst— the  most  backward  part  of  the 
city  of  Cork ; in  a place  where  formerly  all  the  criminals  were  executed  in  Cork. 

“5415.  Gallows-green?— It  was  called  Gallows-green.  The  monks  who  built  the  school-house  managed  to 
change  the  name  into  the  more  euphonious  one  of  Greenmount.  They  built  the  school  at  an  enormous  expense, 
having  got  the  site  from  the  Treasury  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  school  should  be  made  a National  school! 

When  they  had  expended  their  money  in  building  a magnificent  school-house,  and  proceeded  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  on  which  they  had  got  the  site,  the  Commissioners  turned  round  on  them,  and  said  they  would  not 
have  the  school.  They  hold  the  site  therefore  and  the  building  erected  on  it,  on  a condition  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  them  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  that  rule  of  the  Board  which  will  not  allow  of  the  Commissioners 
accepting  a monks’  school  as  a National  school. 

“ 5416.  The  other  schools  are  on Douglas-street and  on  the  Western-road? — Yes.” 

“ 582S.  Mr.  Stokes. — You  mentioned  a case  in  Cork  in  which  the  Commissioners  refused  to  accept  an 
institution  because  it  was  taught  by  monks  or  brothers? — Yes. 

“ 5829.  Had  you  seen  anything  to  call  for  then-  exclusion  from  State  aid?— None  whatever.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Commissioners  are  observed  faithfully  in  the  monks’  schools,  and  monies’  schools  are  as  much 
open  to  children  of  all  denominations  as  any  other  school.  I may  add  that  the  monks’  schools  I am  acquainted 
•with  are  fully  as  efficient  as  any  other  class." 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

< “ 1825.  Mr.  Stokes. — The  third  report  of  the  Commissioners  states  that  when  Lord  Stanley  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  he  thought  it  desirable  that  we  should  grant  aid  to  schools  in  connexion  with  nunneries, 
monasteries,  or  other  religious  bodies,  and  we  have  done  so.  Is  this  still  the  practice  of  the  Board?— Mr! 

Keenan — It  is  still  the  practice  of  the  Board  to  give  aid  to  convent  schools,  under  certain  restrictions. 

“1826.  Has  the  Board  no  rule  excluding  schools  in  connexion  with  monasteries  from  receiving  assistance  ? 

I am  sorry  to  say  such  a rule  is  on  our  code. 

“ 1827.  How  does  the  Board  define  a monastery? — I cannot  venture  to  give  you  then-  definition,  but  the  class 
of  schools  excluded  by  that  rule  are  schools  conducted  by  monks — by  members  of  any  religious  brotherhood. 

“1828.  How  do  you  ascertain  of  any  man  that  he  is  a monk? — It  is  very  easy  to  ascertain,  in  Ireland 
whether  a man  is  a monk  or  not ; for  if  he  be  a monk  he  usually  wears  a monk’s  attire,  and  invariably  lives  in  a 
monastery,  and  the  public  are  generally  aware  of  his  position. 

“ 1829.  You  don’t  hold  tluit  a cowl  does  not  make  a monk  ? — No  ; there  is  no  occasion  here  for  any  misgiving. 

“1830.  Are  there  any  Protestant  monks  in  Ireland  ? — Not  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

“1831.  There  are  Protestant  monks  in  different  parts  of  England,  and  supposing  some  of  them  were  to  be 
introduced  into  Ireland  and  established  schools  here,  would  those  schools  be  excluded  by  the  rule,  of  the  Board 
from  receiving  grants  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  they  would. 

“1832.  Within  your  experience,  have  you  found  anything  in  the  schools  of  the  monies  connected  with  the 
Board  calculated  to  deprive  them  of  recognition  and  support? — Certainly  not.” 

J udge  Longfield  : — 

“ 24212.  Chairman. — Were  you  a member  of  Hie  Board  when  the  rule  was  passed  that  no  more  monastic 
schools  should  be  admitted  ? — Judge  Longfield — No ; that  was  passed  long  before  I became  a member. 

“ 24213.  Are  you  aware  what  the  reasons  were  which  induced  the  Board  to  make  that  rule? — It  was  consi- 
dered that  those  schools  must  be  essentially  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  a particular  religion,  and  they 
were  struck  off  before  I became  a member  of  the  Board,  and  the  only  change  that  was  made  since  I became  a 
member  was  to  extend  an  indulgence  to  them  by  allowing  old  monastic  schools  that  had  ceased  to  be  monastic 
to  come  back  to  us  again — no  new  schools  to  be  made. 

“24214.  Why  was  it  considered  that  the  male  monastic  schools  were  of  a more  denominational  character 
than  the  female  convent  schools  ? — Well,  I believe  it  was  merely  a balance  of  convenience.  The  female  convent 
schools  were  among  the  best  schools  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  a destructive  thing  the  striking  off  of  any  of  them. 

Whereas  the  monastic  schools  were,  and  always  will  be,  rather  rare,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  might  be 
safely  done.  It  was  not  a part  of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Board  to  exclude  them. 

“ 24215.  Do  you  consider  that  exclusion  is  to  be  justified  on  its  merits,  or  that  it  is  the  effect  of  the  prejudice 
of  the  day  ? — I would  rather  myself  not  exclude  them,  but  as  I believe  Archbishop  Murray  was  a party  to  ex- 
cluding them,  I cannot  consider  it  should  be  deemed  a bad  rale.  I would  not  exclude  them  myself.  I have  to 
add,  that  it  was  thought  that  the  ladies  of  the  convents  are  much  more  amenable  to  law  and  to  regulations 
than  monks  are,  who  may  wander  about  in  any  manner  without  any  inconvenience ; whereas  the  ladies  always 
remain  pretty  much  in  the  same  place,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  obey  our  rales. 

“24432.  Mr.  Stokes.  — Were  not  monastic  schools  taken  into  connexion  with  the  Board  from  its  first 
institution  ? — Yes. 

“ 24433.  Did  not  the  Government  acquiesce  in  that  relation  between  the  Board  and  the  monastic  schools  ? — Yes. 

“ 24434.  Do  you  think  that  the  exclusion  of  monastic  schools  from  aid  is  calculated  to  excite  a feeling  in  the 
breast  of  the  people  of  something  approaching  to  persecution,  and  so  alienate  them  from  your  Board  ? — I do  not 
know  that  it  has  had  that  effect.  I certainly  would  not  call  not  getting  money  from  the  State  persecution. 

“ 24435.  But  if,  of  two  persons,  one  received  money  and  the  other  was  refused  money,  would  not  the  latter- 
regard  it  as  a serious  grievance  ? — It  is  a disadvantage  to  him,  but  he  will  not  submit  to  the  terms. 

“ 24436.  If  the  monastic  schools  were  willing  to  take  your  rules,  would  you  admit  them  to  aid  ? — I do  not 
know  what  the  Board  would  do.  I fancy  that  they  are  not  very  anxious  to  come  under  the  Board.  The  .only 
ohange  made  in  my  time  was  to  enlarge  their  powers,  as  I mentioned  before,  which  I was  very  glad  to  do.” 

Mr.  Kavanagh  states  that  both  monks’  and  nuns’  schools  were  aided  by  the  Kildare- 
place  Society : — 

“ 10945.  Mr.  Dease. — Were  any  of  the  conventual  and  monastic  schools  aided  by  the  Kildare-place  Society  ? 

— Mr.  Kavanagh — Yes,  both  nuns’  and  monks’. 
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“ 10946.  On  ■what  terms? — The  same  terns  as  all  others. 

“ 10947.  Was  any  distinction  made  between  the  conventual  or  monastic  schools  and  the  ordinary  National 
schools? — In  the  year  1839  a distinction  was  made  with  regard  to  payment ; and  in  the  year  1855  a radical 
change  was  made  by  the  exclusion  of,  and  denial  of  grants  to  monks’  schools,  and  by  a new  restriction  on  the 
extension  of  convent  schools. 

“ 10948.  Did  the  Board  deem  those  schools  to  be  more  denominational  in  their  character  than  other  schools? 
— Not  at  all.  When  they  altered  the  system,  in  1840,  so  as  to  bring  in  the  Presbyterian  body,  as  such  the 
explanation  they  gave  of  the  denominational  principle  involved  was  this : — ‘ It  might  be  said  that  any  school 
under  a clergyman  of  a particular  denomination,  with  a teacher  of  the  same  creed,  and  attended  mainly  or  ex- 
clusively by  children  of  that  communion,  may  be  considered  as  a denominational  school.  For  example,  we  have 
been  aiding,  from  the  beginning,  with  the  consent  and  express  approval  of  Government,  the  schools  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  communities,  and  no  question  whatever  has  been  raised  about  them.’  They  referred  to  the 
convent  and  monastic  schools  as  a sort  of  set-off  for  having  then  aided  denominational  Presbyterian  schools 
That  Report  w.os  mitten  by  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  was  connected  with  the  system,  Ri»ht  Hon 
Anthony  Richard  Blake,  one  of  the  original  Commissioners.” 

Mr.  Coward  (E.)  gives  instances  from  Cork,  where  these  restrictive  rules  of  the  Board 
have  been  operative,  with  the  effect  of  producing  much  ill  feeling : — 

“ 43.  There  are  eight  of  these  schools  which  are  not  in  its  connexion,  but  two  of  them  are  involuntarily  shut 
out  from  it,  while  the  other  six  have  made  no  attempt,  not  having  the  desire,  to  obtain  State  aid.  Three  of 
them  are  nuns’  schools. 

“ 44.  Of  the  two  to  which  aid  was  refused,  one  is  a school  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Blarney-lane 
Cork,  and  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  and  the  other  is  the  new  boys’  school,  lately  built  by 
the  Presentation  Monks,  and  known  as  the  Greenmount  Schools.  The  refusal  to  aid  these  schools  is  very 
justly  considered  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  since  they  were  both  built  by  private  charity,  and  are  attended 
by  the  very  poorest  class  of  children  in  Cork — a refusal  which  is  harder  to  endure  when  aid  is  given  to 
endowed  schools  and  to  Presbyterian  schools,  which  is  either  not  needed  at  all,  or  not  so  much  required  as  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  refused.”  J 

“ 197-  Its  establishment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  remove  the  remnants  of  those  disqualifications  on  the 
score  of  religion  which  are  -visible  in  the  partiality  which  is  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  by  the  Board.  I refer  to  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  allow  any  further  grants  to  schools  tau  "lit  by 
monks,  and  the  regulation  which  debars  nuns  from  receiving  State  aid,  unless  they  reside  on  the  spot 'where 
the  school  exists.  This  action  appeal’s  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  discourages  the  spread  of  education,  and 
is  resented  by  the  mass  of  Catholics  as  an  insult  which  through  their  religion  is  offered  to  themselves.  But 
Protestants  all  the  while  are  treated  with  the  greatest  favour. 

“ 108.  The  contrast  is  very  striking  in  Cork,  where,  while  Dr.  Webster  is  allowed  by  the  National  Board  to 
have  six  National  schools  in  the  same  court-yard,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  not  more  than  223  children 
for  whose  education  a staff  of  teachers  are  supplied  at  a cost  of  above  £200  a year  to  the  State,  and  a Pres- 
byterian clergyman  is  allowed  to  open  a new  school  without  a question  being  asked  as  to  its  necessity  (for 
winch  there  is  none),  all  aid  is  refused  to  the  members  of  the  Presentation  Order,  who,  at  a heavy  cost,  erected 
a school  in  one  of  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  of  the  town  capable  of  holding  700  children,  and  attended  on  the 
average  by  over  400,  in  the  hope  of  being  assisted,  and  also  to  the  nuns  who  teach  the  new  schools,  on  the  north 
side  of  Cork,  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  upon  the  erection  of  which  £3,000  were  expended, 
and  m which  more  than  350  children  are  taught,  on  the  average,  every  day.  Such  conduct  only  alienates  from 
the  Government  of  the  country  large  and  influential  bodies  of  persons  whose  adherence  and  good-will  it  would 
be  good  policy  to  cultivate.”  .<$ 

is.  Another  change  introduced  by  the  Board  for  the  first  time  in  1855  debars  nuns  from 
teaching  in  vested  schools.  There  is  no  expressed  rule  to  this  effect,  but  it  is  the 
practice. 

Bev.  J 11‘Menamin  gives  a striking  instance  : — 

Sidlivaiir—When  you  were  at  Letterkenny  was  there  a school  in  connexion  with  the 
, A Mr‘  The  nuns  were  appomted  teachers  in  the  school  at  Letterkenny,  but  the  Board 

Pemit  them.  They  continued  to  teach  for  twelve  mouths,  but  got  no  salary. 

« 601 KO  ^at  ?rd( ei.  nuns  ,are,  th?y  The  same  as  those  at  Rathfarnliam— of  the  Loretto  order. 

22159.  Then-  duty  is  to  teach  the  high  classes  ?— Yes. 

“ 22160.  And  they  have  a school  of  that  bind  ?_ Yes. 

"2ES-.  ^5?  I*,®1'6  '''1as.the  convent  from  which  the  nuns  came  who  taught  %— About  100  yards  away,  and 

the  school  is  situated  on  their  own  ground.  J J 

f T a+wT  Trat  ^°'ind  4*d  *be  Board  re^use  f°  allow  this  salary  ? — When  I was  appointed  to  the  parish 
^ the  nuns  had  been  recently  introduced  there  a short  time  before  I was  appointed, 
the  district  d T°r  / f1?  and  secoud  quarter  there  was  no  payment  coming,  as  was  to  the  other  schools  in 
r-8^’  and  I wrote  to  know  the  reason,  and  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Board  was  that  ‘ they  could  not 
be  recognised  or  admitted  as  teachers  in  vested  schools.’ 

^ VC1T  S°1i001  a vested  sch°o1  ?~It  was>  and  it  appeared  to  be  a very  unsatisfactory 
lo°kmg  over  the  published  reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  previous  year,  I found  fifty- 
not  Jn?dtS  S n h f”08  teaching  in  them,  and  receiving  salary.  Well,  they  stated  they  could 

pay  salaries  to  nuns  invested  schools;  and  when  I discovered  this  in  the  public 
mms  rpcpivirur  col  \ 0aij  aS\  was  d correct  in  my  inference  as  to  the  number  of  schools  actually  taught  by 
“Vml  wiS  ’ W “v  °0»M  reconcile  it  with  the  «n.wer  previously  given, 

but  that  th att  i o i answ®r  did  you  receive? — They  answered  that  my  inference  from  the  public  report  was  true, 

not  admit  nJi^toTerted  ZSSk*  763X3  Feyiousl}'’  and  *“*  from  tbat  Period  forward  the?  wouW 

tllat  lch°o1  vested  in  trustees  or  in  the  Board?— In  local  trustees. 
riV™™ton AAd  mu  tru,stef  ProP°se  to  buy  up  the  Board’s  interest  in  the  matter  ?— It  was  very  peculiarly 
STt  i u.,0nly  tn,sfce63  named  “ the  deed  of  trust  were  dead,  and  no  trustees  had  been  ever 

appointed  to  succeed  them  since. 

jjIS  In  what  p°siti01}  13  the  Board  now  as  regards  that  school  ?— They  still  claim  the  right  over  the 
ft  01  0Ver  * .and  k is  stm  “ connexion  with  the  Board. 

' I*  y°u  were  to  build  a school  alongside  the  present  one,  out  of  your  own  funds,  and  the  nuns  of 
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the  convent  were  to  teach,  the  money  would  he  paid  for  teaching  in  that  case  1 — I presume  it  would ; the  rules  Convent 
of  the  Board  would  entitle  them  to  payment.  Schools. 

“ 22171.  The  sole  reason  for  making  the  exception  was,  that  it  was  a school  once  vested  in  local  trustees  1 

That  was  the  objection  made,  but  I thought  it  was  a very  unfair  objection  made  by  the  Board,  and  I believe  it 
• would  scarcely  be  a legal  groxmd  for  their  refusing  if  it  had  been  well  tried,  at  least  I was  told  so  by  a distin- 
guished lawyer  whom  I consulted  on  the  subject.  The  school  was  built  in  1834,  and  at  the  earlier  stages  in  all 
instances,  where  a grant  was  made  to  build  a school,  a printed  form  of  the  x-ules  was  sent  down  with  the  query- 
sheet,  and  one  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  applicant  was  would  he  conform  to  the  rides  of  the  Board, 
and  a printed  copy  of  the  rules  was  sent  to  him,  and  he  should  distinctly  answer  that  he  did,  or  the  application 
would  fail ; and  I think  in  the  earlier  stages  every  single  person  applying  for  a grant  believed  he  was  only 
binding  himself  to  the  rules  then  sent  him,  and  to  no  others. 

“22172.  In  fact,  you  believed  you  were  only  bound  by  the  covenants  of  the  lease? — Yes;  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  by  the  covenants  and  agreements  entered  into  antecedent  to  the  execution  of  the  lease.  And  it  is 
a remarkable  fact,  that  since  1 made  my  objection,  and  since  I charged  them  with  a breach  of  faith  in  the 
matter  the  Board  has  ceased  to  send  the  Form  and  Rules  as  before.” 

Our  colleagues,  who  specially  reported  upon  Model  and  Convent  Schools,  remark 
upon  this  point  (A.  239) : — 

“ The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kerry,  in  the  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Commission,  complains  that  RePeal  SUS- 
‘no  building  grant  can  be  obtained  for  a school  to  be  conducted  by  nuns.’  Among  the  Rules  and  Regulations  gestBl1' 
of  the  Board  we  do  not  find  any  such  restiiction  expressed  ; but  if  the  exclusion  of  religious  teachers  from 
schools  which  the  Board  has  helped  to  build  be  implied  in  the  regulation  that  ‘ convent  schools  receive  aid 
under  the  conditions  applicable  to  non-vested  schools,’  we  think  that  such  apennaneut  limitation  of  the  freedom 
of  school  managei-s  in  selecting  and  appointing  the  most  efficient  teachers  available  for  their  purposes,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  is  impolitic,  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  ought  to  be  repealed.” 

To  sum  up,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  repeal  the  10  George  IV.,  Kkm»»mexda- 
c.  7,  secs.  33,  34,  and  that  thereupon  the  rule  of  the  Board  forbidding  aid  to  monks’  TH>!W‘ 
schools  should  be  repealed. 

Rev.  J.  M‘Menamin : — 

“ 22191.  Professor  Sullivan. — Would  it  not  be  desirable,  no  matter  by  whom  the  matter  was  being  dealt  with, 
that  all  differences  between  monies  and  nuns,  and  lay  persons,  with  regal'd  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
teachers  under  the  State  should  be  got  rid  of  as  far  as  possible  ? — Mr.  M‘Menamin. — I think  so." 

Judge  Warren : — 

“15291.  Mr.  Stolces. — You  are  aware  that  the  Christian  Brothers  and  members  of  other  religious  communities  Evidence, 
are  now  subject  to  very  serious  penalties.  In  admitting  them  freely  to  teach  schools  aided  by  the  State,  would 
you  propose  to  repeal  those  disabilities  ? — Judge  Warren. — I am  not  aware  of  any  disabilities  that  the  Christian 
Brothers  ai-e  subject  to. 

“ 15292.  You  are  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Act? — There  are  provisions  against  Jesuits 
in  it ; but  I am  not  aware,  so  far  as  I know,  whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are  amenable  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  I woidd  rather  not  be  called  upon  to  inquire  into  that  matter  now. 

“ 15293.  Is  there  not  a provision  relating  to  persons  bound  by  monastic  or  religious  vows  ? — I do  not  know 
what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  I would  rather  not,  as  it  might  be  my  duty  to  direct  a 
px-osecution.1 

“ 15294.  Bound  by  ‘monastic  or  religious  vows’? — Well,  I should  consider  monastic  vows  religious  vows, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  the  Christian  Brothers  are  bound  by  any  vows.  In  Flanders  and  the  Low 
Countries  thex-e  are  religious  societies  which  I have  always  undex-stood  were  not  bound  by  any  vows ; and  the 
Christian  Brothers  may,  for  all  I know,  be  free  fx’om  vows. 

“ 15295.  Of  course  it  would  be  impx-oper  to  say  that  any  particular  person  was  bound  by  religious  vows, 
but  I may  say  of  the  body  that  they  ax-e  bound  ? — Well,  I was  not  aware  of  that. 

“ 15296.  Would  you  allow  men  to  remain  xxnder  penalties — first  of  misdemeanor  and  then  outlawry — on  the 
one  hand,  and  pay  them  as  schoolmasters  on  the  other  hand  ? — Certainly  not.  I think  the  State  ought  not 
to  pay  a salary  to  anybody  who  is  wilfully  violating  the  law  of  the  land;  but  I answer-  that,  not  knowin" 
whether  the  Christian  Brothers  ax-e  violating  the  law  of  the  land  or  not.” 

“ 15316.  May  I ask  you  to  read  the  33rd  and  34th  sections  of  the  10th  George  IV.,  chap.  7 ? — Yes  : — 

“33rd.  ‘ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  Jesuit,  or  member  of  any  such  religious  order,  community,  ox- 
society,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  within  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  admit  any  person 
to  become  a regular  ecclesiastic,  or  brother,  or  member  of  any  such  religious  order,  community,  or  society,  or  be  aiding 
or  consenting  thereto,  or  shall  administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered,  or  be  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  administering-  or 
taking,  any  oath,  vow,  or  engagement  purporting  or  intending  to  bind  the  person  taking  the  same  to  the  rules,  ordinance**, 
or  ceremonies  of  such  religious  order,  community,  or  society,  every  person  offending  in  the  premises  in  England  or  Ireland 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  in  Scotland  shall  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.’ 

“ 34th  section  : ‘ And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  case  any  person  shall,  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  within 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  be  admitted  or  become  a Jesuit,  or  brother,  or  member  of  any  other  such  religious 
order,  community,  or  society  as  aforesaid,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,0  and 
being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  and  ordered  to  be  banished  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life.’ 

“15317.  Now  supposing  the  Ohx-istian  Brothers  to  come  within  the  danger  of  these  sections,  would  it  not 
be  necessary  either  to  change  the  law,  or  exclude  them  from  State  aid? — Certainly.” 

Brother  Grace  says : 

“ 9715.  Chairman. — May  I ask  you  to  repeat  the  points  on  which  you  state  the  Christian  Brothers  labour 
under  disabilities  at  present? — -Brother  Grace.— We  labour  under  this  disability,  that  it  is  criminal  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law  to  take  vows  ; and  that  we  are  liable  to  be  transported  for  life  if  convicted  of  tho  fact. 

The  Act  of  1829  contains  that  penal  provision. 

“9716.  Do  you  find  any  impediment  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  acquiring  and  holding  property  for  the 
purposes  of  your  establishments  ? — In  the  present  state  of  the  law  we  cannot  hold  property  as  a religious  body. 

“9717.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  holding  property,  or  any  insecurity  in  regard  to  it,  when  vested  in 
trustees  ?— No,  there  is  no  difficulty  provided  it  is  vested  in  trustees ; it  is  then  perfectly  seexu-e. 

1 At  the  time  of  his  examination  Judge  Warren  was  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
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Convent  “ 9718.  Are  you  aware  of  auy  instance  in  which  any  proceedings  have  been  taken  against  individuals  under 
■Sc  hools.  this  clause  of  the  Relief  Act  that  you  refer  to  ? — There  have  been  cases  in  which  the  provisions  of  a will  leav- 
ing property  to  the  society  were  declared  void  and  the  property  given  to  the  next  of  ltin,  on  the  ground  that  we 
are  not,  as  a body,  recognised  in  law. 

‘‘9719.  Were  these  cases  decided  under  special  enactments  against  Roman  Catholics,  or  on  general  pro- 
visions  of  mortmain  applicable  to  all  religious  bodies  ? — They  were  decided  under  the  penal  clause  °of  the  Act 
of  1829. 

“ 9720.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  the  case  in  which  the  clause  was  held  void,  the  difficulty  would  not  have  arisen  if  it 
had  been  to  an  individual  the  property  had  been  left,  and  not  to  the  fraternity? — Just  so.  If  left  to  an  indivi- 
dual the  bequest  would  stand ; but,  even  in  that  case,  the  individual  should  not  be  described  as  a member  of  the 
proscribed  body.” 

We  are  of  opinion : — 

That  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  community  having 
more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient,  and  should  be  repealed. 

The  manager  of  a National  school,  if  he  desire  to  have  it  taught  by  nuns,  must  now 
build  a convent,  and  place  a separate  community  in  it.  This  is  unequal  treatment 
because  the  managers  of  other  National  schools  have  not  been  required  to  find  residences 
for  their  teachers. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian : — 

“ 9182.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  au  advantage,  if  the  regulation  of  the  Board  which  confines  the 

nuns  to  teaching  in  one  locality  were  removed,  so  that  the  members  of  the  same  house  might  go  to  other  schools  ? 

Dr.  Dorrian.  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage.  They  could,  of  course,  multiply  their  schools  in  that 
way,  and  have  a competent,  uniform  system  of  education.” 

idence.  Canon  Toole  : — 


“ 21260.  Mr.  Stokes.  Would  you  think  any  rule  objectionable  that  confined  nuns  of  one  community  to 
teaching  m one  school  ? — Canon  Toole. — I could  see  no  advantage  in  that. 

“ 21261.  Would,  it  not  be  a hindrance  to  you  in  your  work  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  teach  in  more  than 
one  school?— Certainly ; if  I had  half  a dozen  schools,  I should  like  to  have  the  nuns  in  each,  and  I should  con- 
suier  it  a great  advantage,  because  as  they  have  no  individual  interest  in  the  matter,  then1  living  together  and 
being  able  to  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  would  be  for  the  public  "ood 

“ 21262.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  rides  of  the  National  Board,  nuns  belonging  to  a particular  convent 
are  not  allowed  to  teach  m more  than  one  school  ? — No ; I was  not. 

“ 21263.  Is  it  a ride  that  would  commend  itself  to  your  judgment? No." 

Mr.  Macclonnell  (215) : — 

“For  my  own  part  I think  there  would  be  no  danger  at  all  in  allowing  the  nuns  of  any  convent  to  teach 
female  schools  m the  immediate  neighbourhood  which  preferred  to  be  taught  by  them  to  being  taught  by  lay 
teachers.  I .myself  have  been  always  of  that  opinion,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  down  any  restriction 
upon  the  subject ; that  if  any  grievance  were  to  arise  from  their  exercising  the  privilege  in  au  improper  way, 
mtiiction^WayS  mterfere  Put  a stoP  i4-  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  lay  down  that 

The  practical  tendency  of  tile  present  restriction  is  to  make  the  number  of  children  too 
large  lor  the  school-rooms : they  are  often  too  crowded. 

Mr.  Sheridan : — 

y,°U  c°nsider  flch  vei7  laj'ge  schools  are  calculated  to  maintain  the  greatest 
possible. efficiency  of  instruction,  where  the  numbers  axe  so  very  large  in  the  school?— Mr.  Sheridan.— Tho  fact 


ls\Su'  ??befrt’ that  altboufh  *he  ;'eliSious  schools  are  considered  by°ns  as  individual  schools,  each  of  them  is,  in 
°f  schools,  that  are,  m themselves,  perfectly  distinct;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  simply 
®°ai;d  18  ,this> t5iat  t]ie  Boai>d>  V 11  of  theirs,  will  not  allow  a convent 
community  to  have  more  than  one  school  under  it,  and  therefore  the  nuns  cannot  separate  their  schools ; but  the 
tLafc  ave  al'ge  }r  atfcended  are  really  four  or  five  distinct  schools  that  happen  to  be  held  in  the  same 

« Jtwi-  *¥  present  arrangement  better  than  if  a religious  order  was  allowed  to  have  schools 

??  dlfffeut,  P'T*8  of  Jt>  wbidl  would  lje  superintended  by  a delegation  of  the 
tW?  thT  Vi1  d°  ll,0t’  mdfd>  S,h'  Robert-  1 do  not  consider  the  present  arrangements  better 

1 have  a!WaP.tWlgllt  that  that  ™le  of  the  Board  which  prevents  a religious  com- 
to  tbc^ulvnncp'  f m°+^  an  °ue  school,  is,  m the  first  instance,  illogical ; and  secondly,  extremely  prejudicial 
bA  Al  nf  fpflln0  *,111  tllt  '^rct-,b,e,cauae  iX  » okarly  better  that  the  school  should  be  brought  within 
^ C,1^h'en  sbcmld  be  °bliged  t0  a lonS  aad  circuitous  path  to  the 
JrJSJr  T*®6*  some  of  those  large  convent  schools  in  Cork.  If  they  were  permitted  to  open  schools, 

lunlw?'  very  poor  and  populous  localities,  a large  number  of  children  could  then  with  ease  attend, 

W l l towards  it.  But  the  Board  would  not  accept  such  a school.  One  such  school 

^ JK  ^ ld  °u  thei’1  by  ?ubl.lc  suPP°rf,  or  public  contribution,  receiving  no  aid  whatever  from  the 
Board,  but  yet  doing  really  good  service  m one  of  the  worst  and  poorest  districts  of  Cork.  Now,  if  the  convent 
communities  were  allowed  to  open  auxiliary  schools  of  that  kind  in  different  localities  where  they  were  wanted, 
!*  Tff  & • T'6  btnefiT  f than  fche  Present  arrangement.  But  the  present  arrangement  has  the  advan- 
tage that  I have  just  mentioned,  that  it  attracts  the  children  towards  the  one  school.  They  look  upon  it  as  the 
gnmt  school  and  they  are  attracted  towards  it.  I should  prefer  the  other  arrangement,  however. 

ibdi.  It  1 understand  you  aright,  the  existing  arrangement  renders  the  education  more  complete  within  a 
limited  area?— That  is  so,  but  as  I understood  your  first  question,  Sir  Robert,  its  tendency  was  this,  whether 
el  i n 6 j1  , , be  larSe  convents  should  be  restricted  to  having  each  one  moderately  sized  school,  or 

should  be  allowed  to  take  as  many  pupils  as  they  chose.  That  I understood  to  be  the  tendency  of  your  question, 
and  my  answer  to  that  is,  that  it  is  better  that  they  should  have  this  accumulation  of  schools,  because  they 
would  attract  a very  large  number  of  children,  who,  were  it  not  for  that,  would  not  attend  any  school  at  all. 

Xgav®  tbat  answer  I did  not  advert  to  the  rale  of  the  Board  which  prevented  them  from  having 
schools  m other  localities.  I consider  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  education  of  the  crowded  centres  of  popu- 
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lation,  where  those  schools  exist,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  establish  an  auxiliary  school  wherever  there  is  Cosvtsr 
a mass  of  poor  people  whose  children  require  education."  Schools. 

Mr.  Hunter: — 

“ 3669.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  there  not  many  poor  families  in  Ireland  the  heads  of  which  prefer  to  send  then- 
children  to  convent  schools  1 — Mi*.  Hunter. — Certainly,  if  they  have  convent  schools  near  them.  I think  poor 
families  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  will  generally  prefer  convent  schools  if  they  have  them  within  a 
reasonable  distance. 

“ 3670.  Suppose  a town  containing  hundreds  of  these  children  and  one  convent,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  better  to  let  the  nuns  tea,ch  them  in  separate  schools  rather  than  draw  them  into  one  spot?— I do. 

“ 3671.  Is  not  the  operation  of  the  Board’s  rule  No.  4,  to  overcrowd  convent  schools  ? — I believe  it  is.” 

Convent  and  monastic  schools,  should  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  other  national 
schools  in  respect  to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  number  of 
monitors  acknowledged  and  paid  by  the  Board. 

As  the  nuns  are  managers  as  well  as  teachers,  we  may  here  notice  a recommendation 
of  two  of  our  colleagues  (A.  238,  240,  241). 

“ Another  of  the  Board’s  regulations,  which  appears  to  us  questionable,  is  that  which  allows  the  manager  of  Model  School 
a nuns’  school  to  be  one  of  the  nuns.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  managers  of  all  National  schools  ought  to  be  R«P°rt- 
men,  and  above  all  others  in  nuns’  schools,  because  when  any  censure  has  to  be  passed  upon  such  schools  the 
Board  and  its  officers  may  fairly  decline  to  communicate  with  a religious  lady ; and  on  the  other  hand  if  the 
Board  should  give  cause  of  complaint  the  defence  of  the  nuns  will  fitly  be  undertaken  by  a male  representative. 

W e think  further,  as  a general  rule,  and  without  casting  any  reflections,  that  the  returns  upon  which  public 
money  is  granted  ought  in  every  case  to  be  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  a man  of  standing  and  character 
having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  Board’s  award. 

‘‘  The  fundamental  change  necessary  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  schools  is  for  the  Board  to  revert  to  the 
decision  of  the  Government  and  Commissioners  of  1831-32,  and,  abolishing  every  distinction  between  conventual 
schools  and  ordinary  schools  to  offer  aid  to  all  elementary  schools  for  poor  children  upon  equal  conditions  and 
at  the  same  rates,  which  may  well  vary  with  tire  varying  merit  and  success  of  the  schools,  but  ought  in  no  way 
to  be  modified  by  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  teacher’s  dress,  and  still  less  by  his  religious  profession. 

“ Religious  teachers,  on  their  side,  while  receiving  aid  from  the  National  exchequer  should  give  the  same 
guarantees  to  the  public  as  are  required  from  all  other  aided  teachers.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  assume  that 
the  religious  habit  will  convert  an  ignorant  person  into  a good  teacher,  or  communicate  to  an  untrained  one  the 
jiower  of  maintaining  discipline  in  a large  school.  Ecclesiastics  undergo  a long  course  of  preparation,  and  are 
strictly  examined  before  ordination,  and  what  is  found  necessary  in  then-  case  may  not  unreasonably  be  asked 
of  religious  teachers.  The  charity  which  devotes  a life  to  the  tedious  employment  of  teaching  poor  children 
need  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling  involved  in  affording  proof  of  the  possession  of  qualifica- 
tions which  are  requisite  in  teaching  poor  children  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  community.  A nun 
in  Ireland  may  without  impropriety  be  invited  to  follow  the  example  of  her  sisters  in  England  and  France. 

Again,  religious  teachers  aided  by  the  country  should  be  required  to  give  the  same  regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance at  school  which  is  demanded  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  aid  from  all  other  teachers.  Multiplicity  of 
mistresses  beyond  the  number  sufficient  to  provide  an  efficient  teacher  for  every  class  of  children  is  not  a good 
m itself,  and  it  becomes  a positive  evil  when  school  duties  are  occasional  only,  and  interrupted  by  superinten- 
dence of  a laundry  and  visitation  of  the  sick.  A sister  varying  the  occupations  of  the  day  by  taking  a class 
in  school  for  an  hour  may  distract  the  minds  of  the  children  and  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  head  mistress, 
but  she  can  render  no  effective  aid  in  imparting  solid  instruction  or  perfecting  the  discipline  of  a school.  In 
the  latter  particular,  orders  devoted  to  teacliiug  as  their  sole  woi'k  possess  an  incalculable  advantage  over  such 
as  have  been  induced  by  obedience  or  by  charity  to  add  teaching  to  the  variety  of  duties  prescribed  by  their 
rule.  In  fine,  we  consider  that  the  State  in  offering  to  religious  teachers  equal  advantages  with  others,  should 
in  return  demand  of  them  equal  qualifications  and  service  of  equal  value  in  regularity  and  punctuality." 

In  these  views  we  entirely  concur.  We  recommend — 

That  the  correspondent  or  manager  of  a convent  or  monastic  school  should  rkcomhkxda- 
be  a person  who  is  not  one  of  the  community  ; and  in  the  case  of  a TI0N- 
convent  school  that  there  should  be  a male  correspondent  or  manager. 


CHAPTER  III— TEACHERS  OF  CHURCH  EDUCATION  SCHOOLS  AND 
ERASMUS  SMITH  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  in  Church  Education  schools  are  generally  provided  with  residences,  the  EvMtnce. 
Rev.  Dr.  Leeper  (6851-6854),  Rev.  H.  Hamilton  (8098),  they  sometimes  act  as  parish 
clerks,  Mr.  Wilkinson  (7218-20),  and  in  some  cases  they  receive  school  fees  (ib.  7294- 
7301),  Mr.  Hamilton  (8128-37).  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  inspects  the  Church  Education 
schools  in  the  united  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glandelagh,  and  Kildare,  thinks  the  salaries 
are  low  (8069) ; but  in  general  our  Assistant  Commissioners  report  that,  compared  with 
many  National  school  teachers,  they  are  well  off.  That  part  of  their  income,  however, 
which  is  derived  from  their  tenure  of  the  office  of  parish  clerk  will  hereafter  gradually 
disappear. 

Mr.  King  (D.  45,  46)  : — 

“ 45.  The  parochial  teachers  have  as  a rule  rather  larger  salaries  than  the  National  teachers,  a residence  rent  Assistaut 
free,  and  in  addition  they  hold  the  office  of  parish  clerk.  From  this  office  they  cannot  be  removed  without  Commissioners’ 
compensation,  and  thus  they  have  some  small  provision  for  old  age.  Besides,  the  private  liberality  which  KePorts- 
provides  their  salaries,  would  probably  continue  to  help  them  when  they  were  obliged  to  retire  from  active  work. 

“46.  The  parochial  teachers  may  conduct  their  schools  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  interference  of  the 
parish  clergyman.  They  have  had  no  training  for  their  work,  except  such  as  may  be  given  in  the  central  school 
m Rildarc-street.  * * * The  consequence  is  that  their  school  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  unmethodical 
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Ciumou  way — the  classification  of  tlie  children,  the  time-table,  the  manner  in  which  the  school  rolls  are  kept,  even  the 

EDD&a°:'''  arrangement  of  the  rooms — in  all  these  points  the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the 

National  schools.  But  after  making  allowance  for  defective  machinery,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  parochial 

Assistant  teachers  as  a body  are  not  equal  to  the  National  teachers  j yet  in  Dublin  schools  their  salaries  are  not  less,  and 

Commissioners’  in  the  country  considerably  higher  than  the  salaries  of  the  National  teachers,  and  in  addition  they  have  in 

Reports.  nearly  all  cases  a residence  provided  for  them.  Their  work  is  not  so  heavy  because  the  number  of  children  in 

the  parochial  schools  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  in  the  National  schools.  The  schoolmaster  is  very 
commonly  the  parish  clerk,  and  derives  a small  increase  to  his  salary  from  his  office.  This  arrangement  has 
been  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  clergyman  to  dismiss  a teacher  at  pleasure,  because  the  clerk's 
office  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  holder.  Practically  no  difficulty  is  found  to  occur,  because  the  stipend  of 
the  parish  clerk  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a man  who  has  nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  Assistant  teachers 
and  monitors  are  unknown  in  parochial  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  in  any  school  that  I saw  was  not 
large  enough  to  require  another  teacher,  but  a properly  qualified  monitor  would  have  been  very  useful  in  many 
of  the  schools.  It  seemed  as  if  the  disorder  and  confusion  that  exists  in  some  of  these  schools  was  caused  by 
the  attempt  of  the  master  to  teach  all  the  scholars  at  the  same  time.  This  inconvenience  might  be  avoided  by 
the  employment  of  a monitor,  who  would  thus  receive  an  early  training  in  the  work  of  teaching,  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him  if  he  intended  to  make  that  his  occupation  in  life.” 

Mr.  Coward  (E.) : — 

“ 275.  I have  reserved  the  teachers  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  a short  notice  here.  The  masters 
and  mistresses  are  almost  all  young,  and  seem  to  be  of,  on  the  whole,  a somewhat  better  class  of  society  than  the 
general  run  of  the  National  teachers.  I did  not  think  much  of  their  intelligence  or  of  tlieir  capacities  as 
teachers,  though  they  had,  with  two  exceptions,  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the  training  schools  belonging 
to  the  Church  Education  Society.  Then-  salaries  are  made  up  of  grants  from  the  Education  Society,  from  local 
amounts  derived  either  from  the  donations  of  private  individuals  or  from  the  committee  that  govern  then 
schools,  or  from  the  parish  funds  for  discharging  the  duties  of  sexton  or  parish  clerk,  and  amount  to  on  the 
average  of  £35  a year,  with  houseroom,  which  is  more  than  the  majority  of  the  National  teachers  receive. 

_ “276.  Their  engagements  as  teachers  are  always  made  on  the  understanding  that  three  months’  notice  on 
either  side  is  necessary,  in  which  respect  they  are  better  off  than  their  fellow-teachers  under  the  National 
Board.  The  clerkship  of  the  chinch  and  the  mastership  of  the  school  are  always  connected,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  implies  the  resignation  of  the  other.  The  master  and  mistress  of  these  schools  are  sometimes  man 
and  wife,  and  thus  combining  the  salaries,  and  having  houseroom,  they  are  very  well  off.  In  Cork  and  in 
Bandon  their  schools  being  large,  attract  the  best  masters,  who  are  paid  very  liberally.  The  teacher  of  the 
Bandon  Model  School  is  by  far  the  best  paid,  and  the  most  efficient  man  of  all  those  schools  which  I visited 
in  connexion  with  the  above-named  society.  His  school,  indeed,  would  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the 
best  of  the  National  schools.  His  salary  is  about  £130  a year  with  houseroom,  and  is  derived  partly  from  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  board  and  from  school-fees,  which  are  paid  regularly,  the  majority  of  the  children  being  of  the 
middle  class.  The  mistress  of  the  female  training  school  is  also  well  paid,  having  £80  a year  and  apartments 
in  the  training  school  Her  school  is  very  small,  and  is  fairly  conducted.” 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.) : — 

“ 190.  Of  the  teachers  of  Church  schools,  or  other  schools  of  an  independent  character,  I have  only  to  say 
that  as  a body  they  lack  a certain  precision  and  business-like  demeanour  which  is  usually  observable  in  National 
teachers.  There  ri  a touch  of  officialism  about  the  National  teacher  which,  although  it  may  tend  to  a perfunc- 
tory mode  of  working,  still  carries  with  it  something  of  authority  and  method,  and  asserts  itself  effectively 
over  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  There  is  none  of  this  in  the  teacher  of  the  Church  school.  He  manages  his 
school  very  much  in  his  own  way,  according  to  his  lights,  with  a more  paternal  and  less  macliine-like  exercise 
ol  authority  than  the  National  teacher.  His  prevailing  faults  appeared  to  me  to  lie  want  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  disregard  of  method. 


Mr.  Balmer  (M.) : — 

“ 406  The  picture  previously  presented  of  the  inefficiency  of  Scriptural  schools,  renders  any  detailed  report  of 
the  capabilities  ol  then-  teachers  unnecessary.  Nearly  every  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  notwith- 
standing he  might  be  a stanch  supporter  of  the  Church  Education  Society  against  the  National  Board,  admitted 
r n f®ne.  efficiency,  and  excused  it  by  the  want  of  local  funds  to  pay  more  competent  persons.  The  rector 
ol  Oaimciveen  stated  that  the  incompetence  of  his  teacher  hod  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  his  parishioners, 
who  hesitated  to  send  their  children  to  the  parochial  school.  This  witness,  however,  considered  that  teachers 
ol  Church  Education  schools  are  m general  satisfactory,  and  that  on  an  average  they  are  superior  to  National 
teachera— certainly  to  National  teachers  in  outlying  districts.  It  must  be  recollected  that  Kerry  contains 
many  outlying  districts,  and  that  its  wilder  portions  offer  few  inducements  to  high-class  teachers.  The 
standaid  of  classification  appears  much  lower  with  the  Church  Education  Society  than  with  the  National 
ni  i p78  of  Kenmare  parochial  school  was  classified  by  the  National  Board  as  III1.,  and  by  the 

foT  TfCrr0n  S0C-iety  L ,also  the  case  "Mi  the  teacher  of  the  National  school  at  Muckross. 

4U7.  il  diligence  is  an  element  of  scholastic  competence,  the  only  teacher  of  a Scriptural  school  which  I 
examined  to  whom  I would  give  the  praise  of  efficiency,  was  the  mistress  at  Yentiy.  The  mistresses  of  the 
female  and  infant  schools  at  Tralee,  under  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  of  the  female  school  of  Erasmus 
bnnth  at  larbert,  were  also  stated  by  their  respective  clergy  to  be  fully  competent.  The  master  of  Erasmus 
isnntii  s school,  Tralee,  was  also  very  highly  praised.  Indeed  his  reputation  has  spread  through  the  county,  and 
was  frequentiy  mentioned  to  me  by  clergymen  who  apparently  wished  to  screen  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers 
ot  Scriptural  schools  under  Ins  good  name.  Unfortunately  I was  prevented  by  vacation  from  examining  either 
of  the  foui'  last  named  schools. 

“408.  The  position  of  the  teachers  of  Scriptural  schools,  notwithstanding  an  opinion  to  the  contrary  commonly 
expressed,  appeared  to  me  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  great  majority  of  National  teachers.  The  worst  paid  of 
them  get  £30  per  annum,  and  a house  rent  free,  and  to  this  is  generally  added  the  office  of  parish  clerk,  with  an 
annual  addition  of  £5  or  £10.  The  teachers  of  Scriptural  schools  were  in  general  somewhat  better  dressed  than 
those  of  National  schools,  although  there  was  little  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  want  of  neatness  on  their 
pai  , anc  a ew  ot  the  younger  female  teachers  of  National  schools  were  by  no  means  ignorant  or  negligent  of  the 
claims  ot  lashion.  The  large  families  of  several  Church  Education  masters  almost  justified  the  sarcastic  induction  - 
oi  one  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  who  thought  that  Scriptural  schools  were  often  only  kept  open 
for  the  sake  of  the  masters’  families.” 
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Mr.  Harvey  (N.) : — 

“ 67.  There  were  in  my  district  thirty-six  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  each  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  seventeen  scholars,  and  seven  schools  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-four  in  each  school.  I visited  in  all  nineteen  schools  of  both  classes.  In 
some  there  was  only  a female  teacher,  in  others  only  a master  for  boys  and  girls  together ; but  in  most  either  a 
separate  male  and  female  teacher  for  boys  and  gii'ls,  or  a mixed  school  under  a master,  with  a female  assistant, 
usually  his  wife,  to  teach  the  girls  sewing.  There  was  almost  always  a house  provided  rent  free,  and  in  regard 
to  personal  comforts  and  emoluments,  the  teachers  were  certainly  in  as  good  a position  as  the  National  school- 
masters. Their  average  income  was  £35  j but  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  this  sum  included 
the  emoluments  both  of  the  master  and  the  assistant  when  these  were  husband  and  wife.  The  emoluments 
were  made  up  partly  by  endowment,  £10  or  £15  being  granted  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  their  schools, 
and  a smaller  sum  generally  by  the  Church  Education  Society  to  theirs — partly  by  local  subscription,  to  which 
the  clergyman  himself  was  the  chief  contributor,  and  partly  by  school  fees,  and  the  master’s  grant  as  parish 
clerk. 

“ 68.  The  children  were  quite  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  fees  that  they  paid  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  those 
in  ordinary  schools.” 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  these  teachers,  the  Bev.  II.  Hamilton  thinks  they  are  fairly 
efficient.  (8204-8205.) 

“ 8077.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  the  subjects  taught  to  the  teachers  are  acquired  by  them  thoroughly  ? — 
Mr.  Hamilton. — I get  very  good  answering  when  I have  to  examine  them,  either  after  or  before  entrance. 

“ 8204.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  your  schools 
and  the  National  Board  schools? — I think  the  National  Board  schools  deal  rather  more  with  a lower  class  than 
ours ; and,  therefore,  their  great  object  is  to  teach  them  the  mechanical  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  as  it 
used  to  be  in  our  schools  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  Now,  my  great  object  is  to  impart  intellectual 
education,  and,  having  a little  higher  class  to  deal  with,  I think  I am  enabled  to  do  it. 

“ 8205.  Then  I gather  that  your  schools  are  adapted  to  children  in  a better  state  of  society  than  the  National 
schools  would  be  generally  ? — Well,  perhaps,  generally  speaking ; but,  of  course,  there  are  high-class  National 
schools  besides.” 

The  Eeverend  Alexander  Irwin  does  not  think  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  -well 
qualified. 

“ 9731.  Chairman. — Are  yon  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  the  master’s  in  connexion  with  your  Society? — 
Mr.  Irwin. — With  some — with  the  smaller  proportion.  The  greater  proportion  are  not  thoroughly  well  qualified.” 

This  is  explained  afterwards  more  particularly. 

“ 9807.  Master  Brooke. — You  stated  that  the  majority  of  your  schoolmasters  were  not  as  efficient  as  yon 
would  wish  them  to  be  ? — Mr.  Irwin. — Yes. 

“9808.  And  subsequently  you  stated  that  the  majority  of  your  teachers  were  trained? — Yes.  A great 
number  of  our  teachers  are  now  elderly  men  who  are  not  up  to  the  mark  at  the  present  time. 

“ 9809.  Have  they  not  been  recently  trained? — No.” 

A summary  of  the  opinions  of  our  assistant  Commissioners  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  and  state  of  these  schools  will  be  found  on  p.  285  of  this  Eeport,  under  the 
head  Proficiency  of  Children. 

If  any  method  recommended  by  us  for  extending  State  aid  to  their  schools  should  be 
adopted,  we  hope  that  inspection,  and  a capitation  payment  for  results  of  secular  learning, 
may  enable  the  schools  to  improve ; and  that  the  younger  teachers  will  be  induced  to 
present  themselves  for  examination  and  classification,  so  as  to  receive,  in  all  respects,  the 
same  benefits  which  the  National  school  teachers  now  enjoy.  Under  the  head  Training 
(infra,  p.  417),  we  shall  refer  to  the  establishments  in  Bandon,  and  in  Kildare-place, 
Dublin,  where  the  Church  Education  Society  prepares  its  teachers. 


CHAPTEE  IV. — TEACH  EES  IN  CHEISTIAN  BEOTHEES’  SCHOOLS. 

The  teachers  in  Christian  Brothers5  schools,  or  “ Christian  Schools"  as  they  are  termed, 
are  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood,  aided  by  monitors  (Palmer,  M.  323). 

In  each  establishment,  one  Brother  is  Director — the  others  assist.  In  the  sixty 
scholastic  establishments  in  Ireland,  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  there  were,  on 
Feb.  18,  1868,  342  Brothers  teaching  21,199  children,  in  228  school-rooms. 

Their  training  and  mode  of  life  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Harvey ; — 

“71.  I come  next  to  a very  different  class  of  schools,  those  namely,  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  As  the  Church 
Education  Society  is  exclusively  and  essentially  Protestant,  so  the  institute  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  exclusively 
and  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  first  established  in  Ireland  in  1802,  by  a merchant  of  the  town  of 
Waterford.  This  gentleman,  a Mr.  Rice,  having  retired  from  business  determined  to  devote  his  time  and  his 
wealth  to  some  religious  and  useful  purpose.  After  deliberation  he  resolved  on  founding  the  institute  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

“ 72.  The  teachers  themselves  are  members  of  the  order,  and  are  specially  trained  and  set  apart  for  their  work. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Dublin,  where  it  has  a normal  or  training  institution,  and  large  and 
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Cmnsrux  flourishing  model  schools.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  head  of  this  establishment,  I was  able  to  see  all 
Brothers.  the  internal  arrangements,  and  found  them  complete  and  admirable  even  to  the  minutest  details.  The  novice  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  older  has  to  spend  two  years  in  the  training  school,  learning  his  profession.  He  is  afterwards 
sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  itself  it  may  be,  or  the  provinces.  Here  he  lives  a community 
life  with  one,  two,  or  more  Brother's,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school  may 
require,  or  can  support  a larger  or  smaller  staff  of  teachers.  He  does  not,  however,  at  once  become  a life 
member  of  the  institute,  but  has  to  spend  a long  probation  of  eleven  years.  During  that  term  he  is  at  liberty 
to  leave  the  society,  or  to  attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  lie  feels  himself  drawn.  At  the  close  of 
Iris  probation  having  now  learned  and  practised  all  that  is  required  of  him,  he  is  finally  admitted,  after 
examination,  as  a life  member  of  the  institute. 

“73.  Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  the  institute  is  after  the  strictest  sort  a religious  society. 
* * * They  wear  a particular  dress,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  Teaching,  however,  is  their  profession" 
and  through  it  they  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church  and  their  own  welfare.  They  entertain 
ennobled  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been  called.  It  is  the  highest  exercise  of  Christian 
charity.  They  who  give  their  lives  to  it  are  engaged  in  employments  of  which  the  holiest  men  might  be  emulous." 


Their  otjec-  Cardinal  Cullen  wishes,  that  the  rule  of  the  Board  which  excludes  religious  from 
fieaHo«.classi  being  teachers,  should  be  repealed — and  he  would  have  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
aided  by  payment  by  results. 

Evidence.  Brother  Grace  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Richmond-street  schools,  Dublin,  objects  to 
the  examination  and  classification  of  the  Brothers  : 


“ 9698.  Professor  Sullivan. — With  respect  to  the  general  question,  would  there  be  any  objection  to  the 
examination  and  classification  of  your  body  by  any  external  authority! — Brother  Grace. — I would  never  submit 
to  such  a process.  It  would  not  become  us  as  a religious  body ; our  training  is  such  as  we  consider  quite  equal 
to  any  we  could  get  outside.  We  have  the  training  and  classification  in  our  own  hand,  and  I don’t  see  why 
external  parties  should  seek  to  come  and  decide  upon  that  which  we  have  already  settled. 

“ 9699.  Suppose  a plan  were  adopted  of  payment  not  only  by  results  and  capitation,  but  also  by  personal 
classification  of  the  teachers  merely  to  ascertain  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  that  particular  person  and  not  in 
reference  to  capacity,  but  as  regulating  a standard  of  payment  according  to  class,  would  the  objection  you  state 
then  hold  ? — It  would.  I think  the  best  test  of  competency  would  be  the  results  produced  in  the  schools. 

“ 9700.  Then  if  afterwards  it  was  found  possible  to  connect  your  schools  with  the  Government  so  as  to 
receive  Government  aid,  would  you  forego  the- advantages  of  payment  by  classification,  and  rest  satisfied  with 
payment  for  results  alone  1 — I would  sooner  submit  to  an  injustice  than  allow  the  members  of  our  body,  who 
are  religious  men  trained  and  brought  up  for  year's  to  our  method  of  teaching,  to  be  submitted  for  examination 
aud  classification  to  an  external  body. 

“9701.  Then  suppose  such  a plan  as  I mentioned,  payment  founded  on  three  conditions,  by  capitation,  by 
classification,  aud.  actual  results,  were  adopted  and  that  your  institution  received  aid  from  the  Government, 
you  would  be  satisfied,  you  would  not  consider  it  a grievance  if  you  were  deprived  of  the  third  source  of 
payment,  that  for  classification  1— I consider  the  test  would  not  be  a fair  one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  amount 
ot  knowledge  a person  has  will  make  him  an  efficient  teacher.  In  many  instances  I have  known  a person  with 
very  limited  ability  but  efficient  in  communicating  knowledge  to  produce  better  results  in  a school  than  a man 
possessed  of  profound  and  varied  information.  A gold  mine  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  State  unless  opened  and 
worked,  and  its  produce  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

“9/02.  The  capacity  for  teaching  is  shown  by  the  result  produced,  and  the  number  attending  the  school, 
but  is  it  not  also  desn-able  in  the  case  of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  throughout  the  country  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  personal  qualification  as  well  1 — In  a religious  body,  such  as  ours,  who  are  altogether  devoted 
to  tiie  instruction  of  youth,  who  have  gone  through  a long  course  of  training,  who  have  gono  through  the 
various  exercises  necessary  to  fit  them  for  their  business,  I think  that  is  a better  guarantee  for  producing  a 
good  teacher,  than  obliging  him  to  go  up  and  submit  to  an  examination  by  an  external  officer,  who,  perhaps, 
neverreceived  half  the  amount  of  such  careful  training  himself. 

9703.  I speak  of  teachers  outside ; would  it  not  he  desirable,  while  paying  them  for  results  and  the  number 
attending,  to  oblige  them  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  their  own  personal  • qualification  1— I think  so.  It  is 
because  of  our  character  as  members  of  a religious  body,  and  our  means  of  qualification,  that  I object  But 
outside  it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  qualification  in  that  way ; though  classification,  us  a test,  is  of  little 
moment  compared  with  results. 

“ 9704.  In  the  event  of  the  introduction  of  any  general  system  of  this  test  of  personal  qualification,  you 
would  not  consider  it  a grievance  to  religious  bodies  who  received  aid  from  the  State  if  they  received  only  the 
money  upon  o standards  and  not  on  the  third  1 — I consider  if  they  produce  the  some  resutls  without  the 
test  of  examination  as  persons  who  are  examined  do,  they  are  fully  entitled  to  equal  pay.” 

Brother M'Dmmdl  sees  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  Brothers  receiving 
accepted  (1440S)  ’ ” Were  1“mte<i  to  inspection  and  payment  by  results  it  might  be 
a°We'  recommend : — 


That  if  the  Christian  Brothers  are  examined  and  classed  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  National  system. 

That  if  they  decline  this  examination  and  classification  them  schools  should  have 
inspection  and  payment  by  results,  on  the  same  conditions  on  which,  aid  may  he 
ottered  to  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  of  which  the  Teachers  may 
be  unclassed. 

That  schools  taught  by  unclassed  Teachers  should  have  inspection  and 
payment  by  results,  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  Rules  of  the 
Board.  (See  No.- 4,  supra, p.  379.) 
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CHAPTER  V.— ASSISTANTS  AND  MONITORS.  >«**». 

Under  the  principal  teachers  of  National  schools  several  grades  of  assistants  are  — 
employed  by  the  Board,  partly  with  a view  to  increase  the  teaching  force  in  schools,  and 
partly  to  rear  a constant  supply  of  school-teachers. 

Subordinate  teachers  of  the  lowest  grade  are  called  monitors.  The  monitors  of  the 
Board  are  subdivided  into  (1),  junior  monitors ; (2),  senior  monitors ; and  (3),  first  class 
monitors.  These  monitors  are  selected  from  among  the  best  pupils  to  assist  in  schools 
which  have  on  attendance  of  3:3  or  more.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  District  Inspectors,  but  the  approval  of  the  school 
manager  is  requisite  in  all  cases. 

1.  Junior  Monitors. — These  monitors  serve  in  schools  where  the  teachers’  classification  juuior 
is  not  lower  than  First  division  of  third  class.  They  are  appointed  for  three  years,  Monitors, 
and  paid  quarterly,  at  the  rate  of  £2  for  the  first  year  of  service,  £3  for  the  second  year, 
and  .£4  for  the  third  year.  They  are  expected  to  teach  the  lower  classes  for  three  hours 
daily,  to  join  in  the  lessons  for  the  rest  of  the  school  hours,  and  to  receive  extra  instruc- 
tion for  one  hour  a day  after  school.  For  giving  this  extra  instruction  the  teacher 
receives  from  the  Board  a gratuity  of  £1  a year  for  each  monitor.  The  number  of  junior 
monitors  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners  is  returned  at  557  in  1S6S. 

Senior  Monitors  may  be  employed  where  the  principal  teacher  ranks  not  lower  than  senior 
second  division  of  second  class.  They  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  receive  Monitors- 
quarterly  payments  at  the  rate  of  £5  for  the  first  year,  £6  for  the  second  year,  £8  for 
the  third  year,  and  £10  for  the  fourth  year.  Their  duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  junior 
monitors,  but  for  the  separate  instruction  given  to  them  the  principal  teacher  receives 
annually  from  the  Board  for  each  senior  monitor  of  first  year  £1,  for  each  of 
second  year  £1  10s.,  and  for  each  of  third  or  fourth  year  £3.  The  number  of  senior 
monitors  in  the  service  was  2,S66. 

First  Class  Monitors  are  appointed  b)r  the  Board  in  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  First  class 
schools  for  two  years.  They  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  rate  of  £15  for  the  first  year,  M"nitora- 
and  £17  for  tlie  second  year.  The  number  of  first  class  monitors  last  year  was  144. 

In  the  Board’s  model  schools  all  monitors  appear  to  be  of  one  grade,  resembling  senior  Monitors  in 
monitors  more  nearly  than  any  other  class.  But  they  are  more  highly  paid,  since  they  Model  Scll0°l3' 
receive  monthly  stipends  at  the  rate  of  £G  for  first  year,  £S  for  second  year,  £10  for 
third  year,  and  £12  for  fourth  year.  They  may  also  obtain  an  extra  gratuity  of  305. 
annually  for  distinguished  merit. 

Monitors  of  all  kinds  are  freely  appointed  in  convent  schools,  even  though  the  teachers  and  Convent 
may  not  have  obtained  classification,  provided  that  the  other  conditions  are  fulfilled.  schools' 

The  rules  of  tlie  Board  do  not  define  the  age  when  children  may  become  monitors. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  (291)  states  that  the  minimum  age  for  a junior  monitor  is  eleven,  and 
there  is  no  maximum  (292) ; senior  monitors  are  generally  selected  at  fourteen,  and  are 
seldom  older  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  at  appointment  (293-6). 

It  is  not  required  of  a senior  monitor  that  he  should  have  previously  served  as  junior 
monitor  (295). 

The  Board  require  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils  to  entitle  a teacher  to  obtain  Comiubn*  »t 
the  assistance  of  a monitor  ( Macclonnell  297) ; but  exceptions  are  made  upon  the  recom-  serTi,c- 
mendation  of  Inspectors  (Hunter  3632).  There  is  no  scale  apportioning  the  number  of 
monitors  (after  the  first)  to  the  attendance  of  children  ( Keenan  1521),  so  that  in  some 
schools  supernumerary  monitors  ai’e  appointed  ( Sheridan  5115).  Girls  generally  complete 
their  service,  while  boys  more  frequently  quit  their  monitorships  for  situations  with  higher 
pay  (1505,  6).  For  service  in  town  schools  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manufactures  it 
is  often  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  male  monitors  ( Hunter  3246-8).  Monitors,  male  and 
female,  are  annually  examined  by  the  Inspectors,  who  assemble  them  at  some  central 
school,  usually  a model  school  where  the  district  contains  one  ( Board’s  Rules,  1853,  V., 

Paid  Monitors,  5),  and  detain  them  for  two  or  three  days  (Sheeny  26513-18).  On  these 
occasions  the  Board  makes  an  allowance  to  monitors  for  the  expense  of  travelling 
and  lodging  from  home. 

Upon  the  policy  of  establishing  the  class  called  first  class  monitors  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner ana  the  Secretary  entertain  different  opinions.  Mr.  Macdonnell  considers  it 
“ one  of  the  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board”  (23663),  while  Dr.  Newell  does  “ not 
think  the  first  class  monitors  were  required  at  all”  (24673). 

Mr.  Macdonnell  says  : — Evidence. 

“ 23663.  Mr.  Waldron. — Was  not  this  matter  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Hugh,  now 
Lord  Cairns  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell. — The  question  he  brought  forward  was  a very  important  one.  It  related  to 
the  number  of  monitors.  We  have  3,300  monitors.  We  had  at  first  only  two  classes — junior  and  senior. 

We  added,  in  1864,  I think,  another  class,  which  we  called  “first  class  monitors,”  consisting  of  150.  The 
monitors  generally  cease  their  monitorial  life  at  seventeen.  We  found  we  lost  a great  many  of  the  best  of  them 
i-  3 F 
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Assistants  in  consequence  of  tlieir  being  too  young  to  be  accepted  as  teachers.  It  then  struck  us  that  it  would  be  a 

and  Monitors,  improvement  to  the  monitorial  system — upon  which  the  whole  success  of  our  system  depends if  we  could  b^T^ 

over  that  gulf,  and  that  we  appointed  another  class,  allied  the  first  class  monitors,  who  should  consist  oftP 
very  best  of  the  3,300  monitors,  and  should  be  continued  for  two  years  more  as  first  class  monitors  at  navn  * 
rising  from  £15  to  £17  a year.  That  was  one  of  the  wisest  things  ever  done  by  the  Board.  It  wasomPi 
most  vigorously  by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Ireland.  They  sent  over  a demit *5 
to  Parliament  to  resist  it.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  took  a very  active  part  in  trying  to  fix  blame  upon  the  BoavS  # 
venturing  to  do  this.  cl  I01‘ 

“ 23664.  Rev.  Mi*.  Cowie. — On  what  ground  may  I ask  ?— The  ground,  I believe,  was  this  that  it  was  ™ 
sidered  to  be  a mere  trick  of  the  Board  here,  in  order  to  have  the  greater  number  of  these  increased  monit?' 
ships  given  to  convent  schools.  It  was  well  known  that  the  convent  schools,  being  140  in  number  lm-i 
most  excellent  training  going  on  in  them,  they  would  have  the  greater  number  of  first  class  monitor  wliif 
they  have.  The  majority  of  the  150  we  have  belong  to  convent  schools,  and  very  properly  belong  to  tl.JL 
That  was  the  great  ground  of  opposition.  ° 

“ 23665.  The  fact  that  this  was  brought  forward  in  Parliament,  and  discussed  there,  did  that  aid  von 
carrying  out  your  plan  or  not? — I have  no  doubt  it  did.  The  moment  it  was  discussed,  and  people  came  to 
now-  thoroughly  just  it  was  to  have  an  additional  link  of  our  monitorial  system,  such  as  I describe— as  soon 
Parliament  decided  in  our  favour — the  opposition  ceased ; and  it  having  beeu  urged  over  and  over  amiin  +w 
this  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  system,  we  have  never  heard  a whisper  of  opposition  to  it  since,  as  far  as  I 

Dr.  Newell  on  the  other  hand  expresses  a very  different  opinion  : — 

“24G71.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  was  the  design  of  establishing  the  first  class  monitorships  ? Dr.  Newell  — 

It  was  said  to  supply  a want  between  the  senior  paid  monitors  anil  the  teachers. 

“.24072.  What  do  you  mean  by  supplying  a want?  What  is  that  want  ?— That  the  senior  paid  monitor 
having  completed  his  time,  was  not  ripe  to  take  charge  of  a National  school,  and  that  he  ought  then  to  hold 
another  office  for  a year  or  two  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  for  his  profession,  and  that  from  amongst  the  senior 
mSr  Sh0UW  be  ^ eCted  PerS°nS  f°l’-thiS  °ffiCe  J and  tllCy  C!llled  the  office  tbat  ^ey  created  that  of  first  claS 

“24673.  Was  the  reason  assigned  a sufficient  one  in  your  opinion  ?— I don’t  think  the  first  class  monitor 
were  reqiured  at  all. 

“ 24674.  Was  there  any  such  want?— I say  I don’t  think  there  was. 

“24675.  What  is  the  age  under  which  candidates  for  the  office  of  paid  monitor  cannot  be  appointed  ?- 
aSGn,whlch(,Seni0y  m0B,lt0l's  ouSht  t0  be  appointed;  then  if  they  remain  four  years  in 
schooU’  ’ t k ld  blm°  tbem  to  eighteen  years,  when  they  ai-c  eligible  to  take  charge  of  a National 

Monitors  after  completing  tlieir  regular  term  of  service  are  sometimes  allowed  to 
remain  in  schools  as  monitors  at  the  charge  of  the  Board  (Keenan  19S9).  This  has 

happened  more  frequently  in  convent  schools  than  in  other  schools  (1990).  For  the 
instruction  ot  monitors  thus  retained  in  schools  after  the  expiration  of  their  service 
fl99S)tieS  WelS  f°imerly  alIowed  bY  the  Board,  but  this  payment  has  been  discontinued 

S 2SL  t f"*  of  jmior  paid  monitors  there  is  still  a lower  class  of  subordinate 

teachers  called  unpaid  monitors.  The  Board  awards  gratuities  to  the  teachers  for  their 
special  instruction.  Mr.  Aeenan  gives  the  following  account  of  tire  monitorial  system 

toiM6 fvsbm Sti'  Sri5r°Ul?  7°U  S™  °f  ‘lie  observations  in  your  report  on  tile  mom. 

iSS  ‘tavation.,  are  contained  in  my  report-iu  aj  appendix  to  the  23rd 

"member  the  general  argument  ef 
trill  °"sm  *??***  ft.  pleees  in  which  it  wan  first  trirf,  and  by 

issSSz 

mSt  of  ft^slem  ef  geai? t^S  °m  f”rte“  *°  'is’'40”1  !•“>•  1 gained  the  further  develop. 

iTitag  uJ^oiLS  ‘Iiejiimor  momtors,  who  were  appointed  at  ages  beginning  at  eleven 

established  in  1856  a further  1 ^ ®l°wed  c as  a eort  of  result  of  tile  system  of  organization 

wSS  minai  Sof  ^ ^ unpaid  class ; but  for  the  instLtion  of 

purSrifaetSleii^hlli..^ =omnms,oners  msi.  to  the  teacher  a small  annual  award.  The  general 
success  Since  I wrote  that  linnrt  lU  1B<blctlou  *be  monitorial  system  into  Ireland  has  been  a very  great 
Soil  its  P,  ' li“  been  stdl  further  developed  by  the  establishment  of  ilth.r 

Sr  errmd-  ^ T ^ *°  ?hWl  refer<"“  ™ » the  early  part  of  my  examination 

SS  thS have  been  .fT  °f  mo” <»“■  . a*™  is  the  class  of  unpaid  monitors,  in 

acre  Thirdly  the  senior^niiH  m . econdly , there  are  the  junior  paid  monitors  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  of 


Assistant  Com- 
Eeports. 


a.nJnh1riv°o^^0^+a^01'f ^ °^r  •^ss^stan^'  Commissioners  respecting  the  attainment 
n ft®  ?nT  g^isnot  veryffull.  Mi* /^mentions  (D.  39 

ednrn^d^n  N?ublmi  V *ltb  ,four  exceptions,  all  National  teachers  had  bee] 

nrin final  toneb  0n»  Sm  an^  ^een  monitors  and  assistants  before  appointment  a 
thp  cnnvpnt  Q ierSi  • ir*  (®*  424-8)  did  not  examine  any  monitors  except  a 

intelli  t ln  -^msale  but  lie  considers  that  “ they  are  certainly  very  much  mon 

pupil-teachers  m England,”  and  “ probably  better  instructed,  thougl 
y a ically  drilled ; of  their  utility  in  helping  the  teachers  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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since  they  relieve  them  of  the  drudgery  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  invariably  taught  Assistants 
by  them ; the  convent  schools  would  be  unable  to  get  on  at  all  without  them ; but  of  AilI>Mo-VITOU3- 
their  real  efficiency  as  teachers,  not  much  can  be  said the  male  monitors  “ have  no 
authority,  and  command  no  respect.”  Mr.  Richmond  (F.  456-8)  thinks  that  moni- 
tor's might  be  allowed  to  prolong  their  service  in  schools.  Mr.  Sidgrecives  (G.  77)  judged 
them  to  be  “ fairly  competent,”  and  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  retaining  them.  Mr. 

Laurie  (H.  132)  found  an  average  of  one  teacher  to  twenty-one  pupils,  and  he  states  that 
this  large  teaching  staff  is  decidedly  not  worth  the  money  expended  on  it,  “ in  so  far  as  the 
didactic  proficiency  of  the  monitors  and  the  present  positive  utility  of  the  assistants  are 
concerned.”  Mr.  Balmer  (M.  409-418)  considers  both  monitors  and  monitresses  to  be 
for  the  most  part  fairly  competent,  if  judged  by  their  examination  in  common  with  the 
head  class  in  the  school  with  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  taught,  but  he  men- 
tions two  or  three  schools  where  the  monitors  were  inferior  to  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

Pupil-teachers  appear  to  form  the  grade  of  subordinate  teachers  next  above  monitors,  rnpii-icachen 
Pupil-teachers  are  employed  in  the  Board’s  Model  schools  only.  They  are  all  males ; ycJ0r“fsel 
the  female  teachers  corresponding  to  them  in  Model  schools  are  called  monitors.  Pupil- 
teachers  either  board  with  the  masters  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners,  or  they 
receive  an  annual  allowance  of  £20  each  towards  their  support.  In  the  three  Dublin 
Model  schools  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  boarded  ( Rintoul  26243-5).  Pupil-teachers  are 
appointed  for  one  year,  but  may  be  retained  for  a longer  period.  Besides  board  they 
receive  a gratuity  of  30s.  for  the  first  year,  and  30s.  a quarter  afterwards,  and  travelling 
expenses  to  and  from  the  school.  They  are  not  bound  by  indenture  to  the  service,  and 
may  abandon  it  at  any  moment  (Newell  24941).  They  are  selected  by  the  Inspector 
(24516)  at  about  16  years  of  age  (24520),  but  a fixed  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Boman 
Catholics  is  maintained  ( Fitzgerald  8327  and  S451).  If  they  are  willing  to  become 
teachers  they  obtain  classification,  without  examination,  by  virtue  of  their  office  (Joyce 
6474).  Some  of  them  do  become  teachers,  but  the  greater  number  do  not  (6472),  as 
they  find  more  lucrative  employment  in  the  Civil  Service  or  in  commerce  (6476).  The 
Board  has  returned1  the  number  of  resident  pupil-teachers  for  1S67  at  108,  of  whom  26 
are  Established  Church,  4S  Boman  Catholics,  31  Presbyterians,  and  3 “Others”;  the 
total  number  of  resident  pupil-teachers  appointed  at  any  time  in  the  district  Model 
schools2  at  1,268,  of  whom  467  are  known  to  be  in  the  Board’s  service;  and  the  total 
number  of  paid  monitors2  appointed  at  any  time  in  the  Model  schools  at  1,036,  of  whom 
264  are  known  to  be  in  the  Board’s  service. 

In  the  official  gradation  we  next  find  junior  assistants  and  icorhmistresses  who  give  workmis- 
instruction  in  plain  and  fancy  work  during  a certain  portion  of  every  day  (generally  two  tresses- 
hours),  and  assist  in  the  literary  instruction  of  the  junior  classes  during  the  remaining 
portion,  at  a salary  of  £14  per  annum  ; workmistresses  who  give  instruction  in  the  various 
kinds  of  needlewox-k  only,  at  a salary  of  £S  per  annum ; and  Industrial  School-teachers 
who  teach  various  kinds  of  sewing,  &c.,  for  special  grants,  varying  with  the  nature  of 
work,  attendance,  &c.  An  average  attendance  of  45  pupils,  of  whom  at  least  20  must 
be  girls,  is  necessary  to  entitle  a school  to  the  services  of  a junior  assistant  and  work- 
mistress,  or  of  a workmistress.  The  qualifications  of  these  teachers  are  not  defined.  In 
1868,  there  were  370  junior  assistants  employed,  and  35S  workmistresses  and  industrial 
teachers  taken  together.  Workmistresses,  like  monitors,  are  recognised  in  nuns’  schools, 
provided  they  are  not  nuns. 

Assistants  form  the  highest  grade  of  subordinate  teachei's,  but  they  again  are  sub-  Assistants, 
divided.  Unclassed  assistants  receive  from  the  Board  £14  or  £15  a year,  according  to 
sex ; assistants  classed  in  the  lower  division  of  third  class  get  £16  or  £18  ; assistants  of 
higher  classification  get  £20  or  £24,  which  is  the  largest  amount  paid  to  an  assistant 
in  any  ordinary  National  school,  though  second-class  salary  may  be  allowed  to 
the  senior  assistant  in  a large  school  attended  by  110  children.  These  salaries  are 
paid  quarterly.  In  the  Board’s  Model  schools  assistant  teachers  are  allowed  to  draw 
the  whole  of  their  class  salary,  however  large  that  may  be,  and  they  receive  further  from 
the  Board  supplemental  salaries  of  £16  for  a male  assistant,  and  £12  for  a female 
assistant,  together  with  one-fourth  of  the  pupils’  fees.  They  may  also  obtain  £8  a year 
for  teaching  singing,  drawing,  or  physical  science,  or  £12  for  teaching  any  two  of  these 
subjects.  Assistants  in  the  Board’s  Model  schools  at  Belfast  and  Londonderry  receive 
a larger  “ supplemental  salary,”  but  a smaller  portion  of  the  school-fees.3  Model  school 
assistants  are  paid  monthly. 

An  ordinary  National  school  for  boys  only  cannot  obtain  an  assistant  without  an  Conditions, 
average  attendance  of  at  least  60  boys  ; if  for  girls  only,  or  for  boys  and  girls  together, 
an  average  of  50  will  suffice.  But  such  an  average  only  entitles  the  assistant  to  the 
salary  attached  to  the  second  grade  of  third  class  ; and  to  entitle  the  assistant  to  draw  the 
salary  of  first  grade  of  third  class  an  average  attendance  is  requisite  of  65  in  a boys’ 

1 Board’s  Returns,  sec.  IV.,  par.  3 (page  93).  * Ibid.  par.  5 (page  94). 

3 Ibid.  par.  6,  notes  a and  b (page  96). 

I.  3 F 2 
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Assistants  school,  or  55  in  a mixed  or  a girls’  school.  In  a mixed  school  under  a master  it  is  desire] 
“■m™.  that  the  assistant  should  he  a female.  _ Slred 

The  Board’s  Model  schools  are  free  from  these  restrictions.  In  schools  connected  with 
convents  and  monasteries,  which  are  paid  according  to  the  per-centage  on  the  average 
daily  attendance,  no  payment  is  made  to  assistants.  ° 

In  1S68,  the  Board  employed  2,079  assistants,  viz.,  1,563  classed,  and  516  unclassed  • 
males,  670;  females,  1409.  ’ 

Assistantcom-  Mr.  Coward  (E.  424)  mentions  the  girls’  school  at  Castlemartyr,  as  enjoying  the  services 

porta°aer3  ie"  two  classed  teachers  and  a first-class  monitor,  for  S 7 children  in  average  attendance. 

Mr.  Laurie  (IT.  134-5)  reports  strongly  against  the  employment  of  assistants: — 

“ 1-U-  Unless  the  assistants  can  be  separately  utilized  in  accordance  with  my  previous  hint  respecting  ni»ht 
schools,  I should  be  strongly  disposed  to  recommend  their  abolition  or  limitation  to  schools  of  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  140.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  general  character  of  this  division 
of  the  teaching-staff ; as  a rule,  they  seemed  to  have  no  specific  work  to  do,  to  wander  about  with  a vague  and 
uninterested  air,  to  lack  the  most  simple  information  in  regard  to  the  school,  to  be  always  in  the  way  and 
seldom  to  work  in  harmonious  unison  with  the  head  teacher.  While  they  are  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  more 
expensive  than  monitors,  their  working  power  is  not  one  whit  higher  ; while  their  collective  stipends  renresent 
a heavy  item  of  the  Board’s  expenditure,  these  arc  individually  inadequate  for  the  suitable  maintenance  of  a 
respectable  adult;  and,  while  they  are  professionally  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  head  teachers,  they  are 
from  want  of  practice  and  from  a habit  of  constant  dependence,  incapable  of  conducting  the  school  single-handed! 
I am  speaking  the  sentiment  of  numerous  head  teachers  when  1 state  that  (although  they  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  publicly-paid  form  of  help*)  they  would  prefer,  for  example,  iu  lieu  of  an  assistant,  an  efficient 
monitor,  provide  cl  the  pecuniary  difference  reached  them  pockets,  even  by  the  avenue  of  ‘ jKtymc.nl  for  results.' 

“ 135.  Assistant  ‘ workmistrcsscs’  in  girls’  schools,  who  are  iu  receipt  of  ,£S  per  annum  for  duties  that  the 
schoolmistress  herself  is  able  and  willing  to  perform,  represent  another  institution  of  a still  more  anomalous  and 
indefensible  type.” 


We  think  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  respecting  the  employment  of  the  sub- 
ordinate teachers  should  be  reviewed  and  simplified. 

The  institution  of  the  monitorial  system  was  wise,  since  its  two  objects  are  of  primary 
importance  ; but  those  objects  have  not  been  completely  accomplished. 

We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  progress  of  children  through  the  loAver  classes  in 
National  schools  is  very  slow— -that  the  condition  of  those  classes  is  ol'ten  unsatisfactory ; 
and,  again,  that  those  classes  have  generally  been  left  to  monitors. 

We  believe  that  the  system  of  payment  by  results  will  tend  to  remove  these  serious 
detects  by  forcing  the  principal  teachers  to  pay  due  attention  to  tlioir  lower  classes ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  monitors  may  be  made  more  efficient. 

A\  itli  this  object  in  view,  we  recommend  that  the  Board  should  cease  to  accord  any 
lecog-mtion  to  unpaid  monitors,  whose  youth  and  inexperience  disqualify  them  for 
the  charge  of  classes.  The  occasional  employment  of  children  to  discharge  minor  duties 
about  a school  may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  managers  and  teachers  without  the  inter- 
vention ol  the  Board.  We  do  not  consider  that  the  teacher  has  any  claim  for  extra  remu- 
neration  on  account  of  the  instruction  of  children  who  occasionally  lighten  liis  duties. 

ur  lei,  the  employment  of  junior  monitors  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  appears  to 
us  undesirable.  At  this  early  period  of  life,  it  is  not  possible  to  forecast  whether  a child 
will  make  a teacher  or  not ; and  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  delegate  authority  to  children 
too  young  to  exercise  discretion  or  to  command  respect.  We  recommend  that  the  class 
of  junior  monitors  should  be  abolished. 

M’hen  the  recommendation  which  we  have  made  respecting  “ probationers  ” is  carried 
out,  unclassed  assistants  and  workmistresses  will,  at  the  same  time,  cease  to  be  a charge 
upon  tlie  Parliamentary  grant.  In  every  girls’  school,  ability  to  teach  plain  needlework 
should  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  qualification  of  the  schoolmistress.  In  a mixed 
school  under  a master,  instruction  of  this  kind  should  be  provided  for  the  girls  as  an 
essen  la  condition  of  aid ; but  we  think  that  the  results’  grant,  which  we  have  recom- 
menc  e , will  enable  the  manager  to  make  arrangements  with  the  master’s  wife,  or  some 
° t61  e ,eij  Pers°n,  to  give  such  daily  attendance  as  will  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

°, , ? ' maintenance  in  number  and  efficiency  of  the  class  now  called  senior  monitors, 
we  attach  the  utmost  importance.  They  form  the  best  nursery  of  teachers,  and  their 
employment  m good  schools  should  be  extensively  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  suitable 
l?eii  S 6 c?11Klltli0IJs  age  and  length  of  service  adopted  by  the  Board  appear  to 
us  o e we  considered,  but  we  think  that  means  should  be  taken  to  retain  monitors  in  the 
service  during  their  later  and  more  valuable  years.  Very  small  schools  appear  unsuit- 
r .-f,  01  . ia,niug  monitors,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  promote  the  agglomeration  of 
children  m schools  so  large  that  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the  head  teacher 
“ lmP°sus;b!e-  We  propose  a scale  by  which  a well -taught  school  of  forty-five 
, ...  I1  may  obtain  the  aid  of  one  monitor,  and  the  allowance  of  monitors  in  proportion 

cncienmay  gradually  decrease.  It  is  so  necessary  for  monitors  to  possess  sound 
moi  a qua  locations,  and  so  desirable  for  them  to  live  under  the  care  of  respectable 
okm  m*  r UC  6C  Pafen^S)  we  think  the  responsibility  of  bringing  forward  candidates 
e upon  the  managers,  who  will  have  a more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
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character  and  the  circumstances  of  their  homes  than  can  be  acquired  by  the  Inspector  in 
bis  occasional  visits  to  the  school.  The  Inspector  should  examine  all  candidates  presented  ^ _ _ 
to  him  upon  subjects  chosen  by  the  Board,  and  if  they  exceed  the  vacancies  in  number, 
he  should  select  the  best  of  them  for  appointment.  He  should  reject  all  who  do  not  fulfil 
the  conditions,  among  which  should  be  reckoned  freedom  from  physical  defects.  The 
examination  should  be  repeated  annually,  and  we  think  that  on  each  occasion  it  may  be 
concluded  in  a single  day,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk  of  keeping  the  monitors 
away  from  home  during  a night.  While  the  Inspector  is  examining  children  one  by  one  for 
the  results’  grant,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  causing  the  monitor,  seated  near  and  before 
him,  to  answer,  in  writing,  suitable  questions  which  he  will  have  prepared  beforehand 
and  brought  to  the  school  with  him. 

Monitors,  after  appointment,  should  cease  to  receive  lessons  with  ordinary  pupils. 

They  should  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  during  school  hours  to  the  assistance  of  the 
principal  teacher.  They  should  not  be  confined  to  teaching  the  lower  classes  (which 
often  require  the  most  skilful  handling)  but  should  instruct  any  class  in  any  subject  for 
which  the  head  teacher  j udges  them  to  be  qualified.  As  long  as  school  hours  last, 
their  office  as  teachers  should  be  kept  prominently  before  the  school,  in  order  to  increase 
their  influence  and  authority ; but,  out  of  school  hours,  they  should  receive  separately 
extra  instruction  from  the  principal  teacher,  for  such  time  as  the  Board  may  determine 
to  be  necessary.  The  common  subjects  of  primary  instruction  they  will  learn  thoroughly 
while  teaching  them  to  others,  and  the  hours  of  extra  instruction  should  be  devoted  to 
preparation  for  the  Inspector’s  examination  iu  more  advanced  subjects. 

While  we  think  that  monitors  should  be  paid  by  the  Board  independently  of  the  results’ 
grant,  we  do  not  attempt  to  specify  the  rates  of  payment  beyond  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  that  they  should  be  adequate  to  secure  a constant  supply  of  efficient  candidates 
in  numbers  large  enough  to  fill  the  training  schools  at  a later  period. 

We  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  Board  should  continue  to  pay  the  principal  teachers 
for  the  extra  instruction  of  monitors  out  of  school  hours. 

Our  recommendations  on  this  subject  are  : — reoommenda- 

That  salaries  to  Monitors  should  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  only  under  TIOtra' 
the  following  conditions : — 

1.  One  Monitor  for  average  attendance  of  45 

Two  Monitors  „ 70 

Three  Monitors  „ 100 

2.  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  100,  and  is  less  than  220, 

one  additional  Monitor  for  every  40  in  average  attendance. 

3.  When  average  attendance  exceeds  220,  one  additional  Monitor 

for  every  50  in  average  attendance. 

That  candidates  for  Monitorships  should  be  presented  for  examination  to  the 
District  Inspector  and  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  on  his  recom- 
mendation. 

That  they  should  be  over  thirteen  years  old. 

That  their  employment  should  cease,  like  an  apprenticeship,  on  their  at- 
taining twenty-one  years. 

That  the  Board  should  make  it  a condition  that  they  should  be  free  from 
physical  disqualifications,  or  loss  of  limb. 

That  junior  Monitors  should  be  discontinued. 

That  the  salaries  of  Monitors  should  not  be  thrown  on  the  capitation 
grant,  because  the  tendency  of  such  a rule  would  be  to  discourage 
their  employment,  and  we  consider  that  it  is  of  importance  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  country  that  Monitors  should  be 
extensively  employed. 

That  Monitors  should  be  paid  at  such  rates  as  will  secure  efficient  can- 
didates. 

That  payments  to  Teachers  for  instructing  Monitors  should  be  continued ; 
but  the  payment  to  the  Teachers  should  be  dependent  on  the  result  of 
the  Monitor’s  annual  examination,  and  be  forfeited  if  that  examination 
is  unsatisfactory. 

That  special  payments  to  Teachers  for  instructing  unpaid  Monitors 
should  be  discontinued. 

That  the  foregoing  recommendations  should  not  interfere  with  the 
claims  of  existing  Teachers  and  assistant  Teachers ; but  after  the  scheme 
of  payment  by  results  is  brought  into  operation,  the  principal  Teachers’ 
fixed  salary  and  the  salaries  of  Monitors  being  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  salary  of  any  assistant  Teacher  should  be  provided  for  out 
of  the  sum  earned  by  examination. 
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tbatmko.  CHAPTER  VI.— THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

From  the  first  institution  of  the  National  Board  the  training  of  teachers  has  iustlv 
been  regarded  as  an  object  of  primary  importance.  In  this  as  in  some  other  points  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  in  October,  1831,  are  proved  by  later  experience 
to  have  been  based  upon  sound  principles.  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  to  leave  to  the 

tutlonof  individuals  or  bodies  applying  for  State  aid  the  appointment  of  their  own  teacher  pro- 

Boai-ti.  vided  that  he  should  have  received  previous  instruction  in  a model  school  in  Dublin 

to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board.  This  “previous  instruction”  was  understood  by  the 
Commissioners  to  involve  on  the  part  of  the  master  residence  in  a training  institution 
“for  at  least  two  years  before  he  could  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  charge  of  a school 
Hitherto  circumstances  have  prevented  the  full  realization  of  this  plan.  Vc  advert  to  it 
here  as  corresponding  in  the  main  with  the  recommendations  which  we  are  prepared  to 
offer  respecting  the  training  of  teachers. 

Instead  of  training  teachers  for  two  years  before  employment,  which  would  at  that 
time  have  been  a slow  and  costly  process  as  applied  to  teachers  for  5,000  schools  the 
Board  in  its  desire  more  rapidly  to  introduce  general  improvement  determined  to  train 
for  a shorter  period  persons  already  engaged  in  teaching.  With  this  object  the  Com- 
missioners opened  a training  department  in  Merrion-street,  Dublin,  upon  the  10th  of 
February  i 834  ( O’Siillimm , 7791),  and  brought  to  it  some  country  schoolmasters  who 
attended  the  model  schools  by  day,  and  found  board  and  lodging  for  themselves  upon 
an  allowance  of  12a.  a week  to  each  of  them  (7792).  This  system  was  modified  in  1838 
when  the  Commissioners  opened  their  first  boarding  establishment  for  masters  in  the 
village } of  Glasnevm.  In  1S44  they  opened  a second  boarding-house  for  masters  in 
George  s-street,  Dublin,  and  another  boarding-house  in  Talbot-street  for  mistresses,  whose 
tiaimng  (7/93)  had  first  been  undertaken  in  1842.  The  present  cost  of  these  hoarding- 
houses  is  from  1-Orf.  to  Is.  per  head  per  day  for  dietary  alone  (7851),  exclusive  of  rent 
taxes,  expenses  of  staff,  &c.  Teachers  of  different  creeds  live  together  in  the  boarding- 
houses (Macdonnell  23765).  ° 

Rdes.  The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Board  (Part  IV.,  sec.  ii.)  upon  the 


Training  op  Teachers. 

“1  The  Commissioners  have  provided  a Normal  Establishment  in  Dublin,  for  training  teachers  and 
educating  persons  who  are  mtended  to  undertake  the  charge  of  schools.  ° ’ 

' a rertiitate  S !“lmissi0”  * #«  «■«■<«  Establishment,  must  produce 

good  health  and  fra*  ' ‘ ll  ^riificate  ^rom  a member  of  tho  medical  profession  that  they  are  in 

Ele «»  '»  to  through  on  examination 

” *1,.  S gfl  ■'%  t Oomnuss.oners.  Tlmy  ore  hoarded  and  lodged  ut  the  establishments  provided 
2oE X mT «***«  "##!«•  instruction  from  tl.eir  respective 
Sundays  tliev  are  rwmiiWI  Esta1jhshmont  convenient  times  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On 

at  all  times  exercised^over  theiv  1 ieU'i  resl)e^ve  places  of  worship ; and  a vigilant  superintendence  is 
and  cmSeTf  ^ ™dergo  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course, 

the  school  who  is  tiTbe  iecoS“iscxl  teacher,  a temporary  teacher  must  he  provided  to  take  charge  of 

and  a deductioifkTmac^  in  training,  receive  but  half  their  accustomed  share  of  the  fees, 

disease,  they  will  not  be  receiveTor  aUoweielVeS  +*  a ?1®licate  state  of  LenltL,  or  affected  with  any  cutaneous 
had  the  smullpock,  or  been  vaccinated.  travellinS  exl’ense3-  No  teacher  can  be  admitted  who  has  not 

“ ov  IS  ^ N,°rmal  InStitution  are  Med  into  three  classes,  namely:- 

p.^iho iTto C0°;1’0Se<I  °f  ^P^l,  and  well  young 

they  are  examined  S eS’sTwSi  1?ct"res  »f  P»f«»»rs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  court, 

to  teachers  of  schools  not  cmmiwtod  -+i  *1  C?fd*n?  t^eir  ments  an(l  qualifications.  Permission  is  also  given 
period  thal  ly  ^ t0  “ the  m°dcl  Schools  “ *“»**  - **  ^ 

classification  Ster exa'^tarttan  by B™-dof lS °’\°,'dim‘7d‘lss'  l’lt  tIl“se  l>»ve  succeeded  in  obtaining 
or  professors.  ” y ai  d of  Inspectors,  or  who  may  be  specially  recommended  by  the  Inspectors 

^n1s^^<?n  Marlboro  ugb-str eefc  is  the  only  training  establishment  for 

raZrf  connexion  with  tlie  Board  (I&enan  1017).  This 

P anuaij,  1838.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating  about  100  masters, 

1 See  Board's  Report  for  1835;  and  Historical  Sketch,  supm,  p.  44. 
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and  75  mistresses  at  the  same  time  ( Butler  6017).  There  are  two  courses  of  training  in  Tiueoso. 
the  year,  which  are  not  of  equal  duration,  as  the  spring  course  lasts  about  five  months,  and  — 

the  autumn  course  about  four  months  and  a half  (5946-7).  To  these  courses  masters 
and  mistresses  are  summoned  early  in  January  and  early  in  August  every  year.  Some 
few,  more  especially  among  the  female  teachers,  after  going  through  one  course,  have 
been  recalled  for  a second  course  of  training  (5972).  Teachers  who  remain  in  training 
for  one  course  or  half  a year,  form  what  is  called  “ the  general  class.”  Besides  these 
there  is  a “special  class”  in  training,  which  is  thus  described  by  Professor  Butler : — 

“5973.  Chairman.— -What  is  the  special  class  ?— Professor  Butler. — The  special  class  consists  of  young  Evidence, 
men  and  women  who  in  passing  through  the  general  class  have  distinguished  themselves,  and  who  appear  likely 
to  become,  by  some  additional  training,  very  good  and  very  efficient  teachers.  Our  selection  is  at  present  very 
much  confined  to  young  people  who  would  have  no  school  on  leaving  the  general  class ; they  are  mostly  the 
pupil  teachers  or  paid  monitors  who  have  come  to  us  from  model  schools.  Those  we  recall  for  the  special 
class.  "VVe  consider  that  they  would  be  going  away  from  the  training  course  without  having  any  employment, 
and  that  during  the  year  they  may  remain  in  the  special  class  many  opportunities  may  offer  for  their  employment 
in  country  schools.  In  the  meantime  they  will  be  improving  in  their  acquirements  and  in  their  qualifications." 

The  “special  class”  was  originally  limited  to  36  masters  ; it  is  now  reduced  to  24 
masters  and  15  mistresses  (6097).  Teachers  in  the  special  class  usually  remain  for 
eighteen  months  (6071).  The  age  of  teachers  in  training  varies  from  18  to  30 
(6183-4).  Some  admitted  at  16  or  17  were  quite  incapable  of  keeping  up  with 
the  business  of  the  class,  their  minds  not  being  sufficiently  formed  (Rintoul,  26104). 

Generally  among  those  admitted  the  difference  in  qualifications  is  so  wide  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  they  are  well  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  training  (26105).  Even 
in  pupil-teachers  from  Model  Schools  there  is  not  uniformity  (26067  and  26106).  The 
length  of  training  has  varied ; in  1834  there  were  three  sessions;  in  1856-7  an  attempt 
was  made  to  get  from  the  half-yearly  to  a yearly  course  (O’Sullivan,  7877).  The  rule 
is  that  a teacher  must  be  actually  in  charge  of  a school  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
training  ; but  exceptions  have  always  been  permitted  (7879).  Teachers  are  summoned 
to  Dublin  for  training  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspectors.  They  are  allowed 
then-  travelling  expenses  to  and  from  Dublin ; are  provided  in  Dublin  with  board  and 
lodging  free  of  cost,  besides  a small  weekly  gratuity  ; and  they  continue,  while  in 
training,  to  receive  their  class  salary,  which  however  is  subject  to  a deduction  at 
the  rate  of  £15  per  annum  for  the  substitute  employed  in  teaching  during  their 
absence.  During  the  ten  years  from  1858  to  1867,  inclusive,  the  cost  of  the  framing 
department  varied  from  £7,298  Is.  4 cl.  iu  1858  to  £9,738  13$.  11  d.  in  1861.  This  is 
exclusive  of  repairs,  &c.,  executed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  would  represent  the 
annual  cost  of  each  place  in  the  training  institution  to  be  rather  more  than  £50, 
assuming  that  every  place  has  constantly  been  filled.  From  February,  1834,  when  the 
earliest  class  was  opened  in  Merrion-street,  down  to  the  end  of  1868,  there  had  been 
trained  5,373  males  and  2,690  females  in  the  “general  class,”  and  over  650  males  and 
300  females  in  the  “ special  class”  ( Rintoul , 26096-26099);  but  the  country  teachers 
who  most  need  training,  and  who  used  to  come  up  to  Marlborough-street  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  do  not  now  attend  except  in  small  proportion  (Joyce,  6461-2).  The  returns 
presented  to  us  by  the  National  Board  (section  iii.,  par.  3)  exhibit  some  discrepancy. 

From  them  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  teachers  trained  up  to  the  end  of  1867 
was  7,920 ; but  though  5,136  of  these  had  left  the  service,  by  death  or  otherwise,  there 
remained  in  the  service  not  2,784,  which  is  the  difference  between  7,920  (the  whole 
number  trained)  and  5,136  (the  number  who  had  gone  off),  but  the  considerably  larger 
number  of  3,480,  among  whom  there  would  appear  to  be  696  trained  elsewhere,  if  at  all. 

It  is  represented  that  the  whole  number  trained,  viz.,  7,920,  had  been  trained  for  one 
session  or  more ; that  of  these,  992  had  been  trained  for  two  sessions  or  more ; 651  for 
three  sessions  or  more ; and  248  for  four  sessions. 

Teachers,  as  we  have  seen,  generally  obtain  classes  by  examination  before  they  are  Classification, 
admitted  to  training ; but  their  residence  in  the  training  institution  is  usually  attended 
by  a rise  in  classification.  This  rise  is  based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  professors  formed 
during  the  whole  term  of  residence  rather  than  upon  examination  at  the  close  of  it 
(Rintoul  26045.) 

For  many  years  teachers  who  had  been  trained  were  alone  eligible  for  the  first  class 
but  this  rule  is  no  longer  maintained.  It  was  rescinded  in  June  1866  (Keenan  918), 
as  giving  an  unfair  privilege  (1015,  16). 

There  are  two  professors  who  are  to  a great  extent  joint  heads  of  the  training  Professors, 
department  (Rintoul  26124-31).  Each  professor  has  an  assistant.  There  is  no  periodical 
inspection  (Newell  24537). 

Until  four  or  five  years  ago  the  secretaries  superintended  the  boarding-houses  (Butler  Boarding 
6362),  and  before  them  the  accountant  (6363).  When  the  superintendence  was  HouaeSi 

1 National  Board’s  Returns  (page  49),  see.  iii.,  par.  8. 
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training,  transferred  to  the  professors  an  addition  of  £'50  was  made  to  their  salaries  for  the  extra 
duty  (6367),  which  is  discharged  by  occasional  visits,  five  or  six  a year  to  the  female 
establishment  (6372)  and  two  to  the  male  establishment  at  Glasnevin  (6373).  Violations 
of  discipline  are  brought  before  the  professors,  and  the  dietary  and  general  internal 
arrangements  are  under  their  control  (6374). 

From  two  to  three  o’clock  the  teachers  in  training  attend  the  model  schools  (Joyce 
6613)  where  in  order  to  obtain  practice  they  teach  reading  and  arithmetic  to  classes  of 
children  (6601).  We  must  mention  here  that  like  the  provincial  model  schools  the 
central  model  school  contains  no  First  Book  class  (6604),  and  hence  practice  in  it  can 
afford  no  help  to  the  male  teachers  in  training  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  howto 
teach  the  rudiments  well  and  quickly  to  the  15  per  cent,  of  pupils  who  in  ordinary 
National  schools  are  found  in  the  First  Book  class.  In  fact  the  central  model  school  is 
stated  to  be  under  no  effective  superintendence,  never  inspected  or  reported  on  (SheeJw 
26399-26417.)  V J 


Objections  to 
Training. 


Objections  urged  against  the  training  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  central 
institution  of  the  Board,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  as  scientific  or  moral. 

Among  the  objections  which  may  be  termed  scientific,  the  following  were  brought 
before  us  by  witnesses  of  experience. 

The  plan  of  training  persons  before  placing  them  in  charge  of  schools,  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  practice  of  first  recognising  and  classifying  men  as  competent 
teachers,  and  subsequently  withdrawing  them  from  their  schools  for  the  purposes  of 
training.  Mr.  Butler  thinks  that,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  allowed,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  complete  a teacher’s  training  before  employing  him  to  teach  (6145).  He 
concurs  in  the  opinion  that  “ the  teacher’s  profession  is  like  any  other  profession,  all  the 
better  for  having  none  in  it  but  those  who  were  specially  trained  for  the  purpose”  (6 16 2) ; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  though  the  injury  inflicted  on  a school  by  the  withdrawal  of  its 
teacher  for  training. is  not  very  great  while  the  period  of  training  is  so  limited,  yet  if  the 
teachers  were  kept  in  training  for  a whole  year,  their  schools  would  suffer  very  materially 
(6147).  Moreover  the  teachers  of  the  majority  no  longer  come  up  to  be  trained  (O'Sul- 
livan 7SS9). 

The  present  course  of  four  or  five  months  is  too  short.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  thinks  it  should 
be  yearly  instead  of  half-yearly  (7805).  Mr.  Joyce  thinks  “it  would  bo  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  course  of  training  should  be  lengthened”  (6489);  that  “ it  would 
require  at  least  something  very  near  a year  to  train  the  teachers  effectually  for  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  schoolmasters”  (6490).  Mr.  O' Sullivan  wishes  for  a two 
years  course  of  training,  but  thinks  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  a 
session  could  scarcely  be  extended  over  a longer  period  than  twelve  months  (7743-4) ; 
he  would  wish  the  persons  under  training  to  employ  six  months  in  improving  themselves 
as  scholars,  and  six  months  in  practising  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  model  schools  (7940), 
but  lie  does  not  describe  how  100  masters  could  be  employed  all  day  for  six  months  in 
teaching  the  same  school.  Cardinal  Cullen  thinks  that  four  or  six  months  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  training  of  any  man  who  is  to  teach  others,  and  that  the  system  adopted 
by  the  National  Board  is  very  defective  in  length  of  training  (2704S)  The  Bev.  J. 
JrMenamra  “would  increase  the  time  to  ten  or  twelve  months  at  least”  (21913).  Mr. 
Butler  thinks  that  training  for  a year  or  two  years  would  be  required  to  qualify  young 
persons,  such  as  pupil-teachers  and  those  who  have  no  schools,  to  be  teachers,  although 
actual  teachers  are  likely  to  derive  benefit  even  from  a five  or  six  monthstraining  (6456). 
JJr.  i\  ewell  is  satisfied  with  the  present  short  course  (24523-24536). 

The  ‘ Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  1854”  contain  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  may  be  quoted  here.*  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  Your  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
reports  thus  upon  the  training  obtained  in  Marlborough-street : 


r 01  warning  ioi  me  omce  or  a teacher,  even  after  Jive  years  of  ■preliminary 
are  full7  justified  in  regarding  such  teachers  as  I have  referred  to  as  vir- 
temi>te^  fof  ra7  own  Part) t0  sa7  much  more  of  their  disqualifications,  and  especially  of 
then  feeble  personal .influence ; but  I should  be  sorry  to  give  pain  to  a class  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  useful 
and  fanly  competent  teachers,  and  quite  capable,  as  some  of  them  have  proved,  of  attaining  with  due  aid  and 
adequate  inducements,  a very  liigh  rank  in  their  profession.” 

Accordingly  the  Education  Department  in  Great  Britain  has  never  recognised  the 
training  of  the  Irish  Board. 

course  is  so  short,  the  subjects  crowded  into  it  are  too  numerous.  Mr. 
u buLLwan  is  “ decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  subjects  is  entirely  too  large  for 


1 Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  1854,  p.  655. 
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the  time”  (7746).  Mr.  Kavancigh  thinks  that  “the  teaching  power  is  neither  adequate  Tiuntnra. 
nor  efficient,”  since  “ in  English  literature,  history,  logic,  social  science,  geography,  and  — 
physical  science  there  is  a total  want,  whilst  as  to  method  or  pedagogics,  or  profes- 
sional teaching,  it  was  never  satisfactory,  and  never  more  unsatisfactory  than  at  present” 

(12409).  The  same  -witness  describes  the  training  establishment  as  “a  common  school, 
and  no  more,”  and  he  represents  Archbishop  Whately  as  dissatisfied  (12413).  Mr. 

Butler  points  out  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  professors  would  not  cure  the  evil, 
because  “ there  is  not  time  in  the  few  months  that  they  ai-e  here,  and  in  the  length  of 
the  day,  for  the  teachers  to  have  five  or  six  professors  lecturing  them.  They  are  only 
five  months  here,  and  during  the  short  time  they  stay  they  have  only  got  five  or  six 
hours  in  the  day  that  they  can  be  taught ; that  is  as  much  as  they  can  do,  and  there 
are  four  professors  to  give  them  instruction,  besides  the  head  master  who  instructs  them 
in  the  methods  of  teaching,  the  drawing  master,  and  the  singing  master”  (6333).  The 
head  master  is  not  satisfied ; he  feels  decidedly  that  he  does  not  really  train  the  teachers 
in  the  business  of  school-keeping  and  school-management  (6514).  He  has  them  for  half 
an  horn.'  on  four  mornings  in  the  week,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  trained  in  the  art  of 
school-management  (6529,  6530) ; but  this  morning  lecture  is  voluntarily  undertaken 
by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  is  in  fact  a matter  extern  to  his  duty, 
to  which  he  was  never  appointed  officially  by  the  Board,  and  for  which  he  is  not  paid 
(6638).  Dr.  Newell  thinks  that  the  time  devoted  to  practice  in  the  schools  is  insufficient 
(24530),  and  Mr.  Joyce  concurs  in  this  opinion  most  decidedly  (6528).  The  result  is 
that,  as  Mr.  Sheehy  thinks,  teachers  practically  do  not  derive  much  permanent  good 
from  their  residence  in  M'arlborough-street  (26292).  Mr.  O’Hara  finds  very  little  differ- 
ence between  trained  and  untrained  teachers  (26806),  and  thinks  the  system  might  be 
made  more  effective  by  the  adoption  of  a better  curriculum.  Mr.  Rudkin,  inspector 
under  Erasmus  Smith’s  trust,  may  be  quoted  as  an  independent  examiner  to  show  (13507) 
that  little  difference  exists  between  trained  and  untrained  teachers. 

The  government  of  the  training  institution  by  two  professors  of  equal  authority  is 
open  to  criticism.  Mr.  Rintoul  considers  that  abstractedly  there  should  be  one  head, 
but  that  the  religious  circumstances  of  Ireland  render  at  least  two  heads  necessary 
(26054-6).  Dr.  Newell  considers  the  dual  headship  a bad  system,  and  would  prefer  one 
head  (24538-24542). 

We  are  of  opinion  that  several  causes  of  complaint  might  be  removed  if  the  training  Changes  sug- 
establishment  were  placed  under  the  management  of  one  responsible  principal,  and  the  ee9ted' 
course  of  training  were  extended  to  twelve  months. 

These  changes  would  not  meet  the  moral  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  system  of  training  in  Marlborough-street.  The  essence  of  this  system  is  the  union  * ns’ 
for  the  purpose  of  training  of  teachers  professing  various  creeds.  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  attend  lectures  in  common,  teach  classes  at  the  same  time  in  one 
school,  and  reside  together  in  the  same  boarding-houses.  {Macdonnell,  23765).  Such  a 
system  implies  the  exclusion  of  religion  not  indeed  from  the  heart  either  of  teacher  or 
scholar,  but  from  the  mouth  of  the  professor,  and  from  all  official  recognition  in  the 
training  school.  Thus,  the  teachers  receive  no  religious  instruction  (Joyce,  6620),  cer- 
tainly none  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  {Newell,  2966),  but  Mr.  Macdonnell  thinks  that 
“ if  we  call  up  three  or  four  hundred  persons  from  every  part  of  Ireland,  from  their  own 
homes  and  their  own  pastors  every  year  for  half  a year  to  be  educated  in  Dublin,  it  is  a 
very  monstrous  thing  that  we  should  not  provide  for  their  spiritual  as  well  as  their  secular 
education  ” (11257)..  In  a scholastic  sense  the  loss  must  be  great,  since  moral  discipline, 
which  forms,  the  basis  of  school  management,  is  excluded  from  the  training  course  by  the 
religious  difficulty  {Joyce  6634-5).  But  the  Board  permits  the  attendance  of  pastors  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  teachers,  although  there  is  no  payment.  Thus,  “ Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  has  acted  as  Presbyterian  minister  with  the  greatest  devotion  to  his  duty 
for  fully  twenty  years,  and  he  has  never  received  a penny  of  compensation  for  this  most 
important  duty,  which  he  has  performed  in  the  most  admirable  manner  ” (Macdonnell , 

11256),  and  the  duty  has  on  the  same  terms  been  very  well  done  by  Mr.  O’Mahony,  a 
clergyman  appointed  by  Archbishop  Whately  (11258),  whose  practice  it  was  to  pay  £25 
a year  to  the  Church  of  England  chaplain  (1 1254) ; and  similarly  in  old  times  it  was  done 
by  Canon  Power  and  others  in  the  most  exemplary  way,  but  since  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  conscientiously  objected  to  the  model  schools,  that  practice  has  been  abandoned 
(l  1259) . Mr.  Butler  explains  that  “when  the  schools  were  first  opened  Dr.  Murray,  who  was 
archbishop  and  parish  priest,  directed  a clergyman,  Mr.  O’Grady,  to  attend  there;  after 
him  Mr.  Mulligan,,  who  was  curate  in  the  parish,  attended;  and  after  him  Canon  Power  had 
charge  (6246).  Similarly  Archbishop  Whately  nominated  clergymen  without  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Board,  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  took  up  the  attendance  on  that  principle 
(6247).  This  voluntary  religious  instruction  is  given  in  the  primary  schools,  but  no 
clergyman  has  ever  visited  the  training  establishment  for  the  purpose  {Butler,  6407-8, 
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and  Keenan,  1152-8).  When  the  priest  ceased  to  attend  at  the  primary  schools,  no 
representation  was  made  to  the  Board,  because  the  Resident  Commissioner  knew  it 
perfectly  well  ( Butler , 6400-6403).  Since  that  time  the  religious  exercise — it  can  scarcely 
be  called  instruction — of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  training  “ consists  simply  in  joining 
in  the  prayers  of  the  children  for  the  day,  and  participating  generally  in  each  religious 
practice  going  on”  [Keenan,  1156). 

Mr.  Jack  (L.)  says  : — 

“ 335.  I mentioned  to  a distinguished  Roman  Catholic  parish  clergyman,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  who  had  attended  it  since  the  episcopal  inhibitions,  bore  unanimous  and  cordial  testimony  to  the  very 
great  attention  they  were  required  to  pay  to  their  religious  duties.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  it  in  the  least 
as  the  authorities  were  likely  in  the  circumstances  to  do  everything  of  that  kind  in  their  power.  The 
real  objection,  he  said,  was  to  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  students  returned  from  the  Training  college  with 
‘ the  poison  of  the  mixed  system  ’ in  their  veins ; no  longer,  for  instance,  Showing  the  same  unquestioning  and 
child-like  obedience  which  was  their  duty  to  their  clergyman ; and  that  in  fact  it  was  the  same  thing,  in  little  as 
the  United  States  of  America  were  on  a larger  scale.  Devoted  Catholics  in  Ireland  crossed  the  water,  and  in 
a new  society,  the  prevailing  influences  of  which  were  distinctly  anti-Catholic,  they  either  lost  their  faith  alto- 
gether, as  many  of  them  did,  or  were  transformed  by  a spirit  of  lukewarmness  and  indifferentism,  which 
produced  results  nearly  as  fatal.” 

“ 336.  He  referred  me  to  a famous  passage  from  Archbishop  Whately,  to  show  that  the  intention  with  which 
the  mixed  system  had  been  founded  and  supported  was  essentially  anti-Catholic,  and  the  passage  itself  appears  to 
have  influenced  feeling  in  the  West  so  deeply  that  I may  be  permitted  to  quote  it.  In  his  life  and  correspon- 
dence, published  by  his  daughter,  in  1866,  there  is  a long  extract  in  which  Mr.  Senior  reports  a conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  Archbishop  in  October,  1852,  the  year  before  that  in  which  he  retired  from  the  National 
Board.  The  entire  extract  is  of  extreme  interest  (VoL  II.,  pp.  235-249). 

“ ‘ I believe,  as  I said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  education  is  gradually  enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that,  if 
we  give  it  up,  we  give  up  the  only  hope  of  wearing  the  Irish  from  the  abuses  of  Popery.  I cannot  openly  support  the  Education 
Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I have  to  fight  its  battles  with  one  hand,  and  that  my  best,  tied  behind  me.'  ” (II.  p.  246.) 

“337.  Almost  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Connaught  who  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  quoted  this  passage. 
I should  desire  to  read  it  in  connexion  with  another  in  the  same  extract. 

“ ‘ The  great  instrument  of  conversion,  however,  is  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  Education.  Archbishop  Murray  and  I 
agree  in  desiring  large  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  our  National  schools;  but  we  agreed  in  this  because  we  differed 
as  to  its  probable  results.  He  believed  that  they  would  be  favourable  to  Romanism,  I believed  that  they  would  be  favour- 
able to  Protestantism,  and  I feel  confident  that  I was  right.'  ’’  (p.  243.) 

Upon  the  principles  of  the  Board  no  action  could  be  taken  by  it  in  this  matter.  The 
cessation  of  visits  on  the  part  of  the  priest  was  attributable,  not  to  neglect,  but  to  the 
settled  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  No  Roman  Catholic  prelate  after  1858 
could  be  induced  to  accept  a seat  at  the  Board  [Macdonnell  23976-23979) ; no  priest 
was  permitted  by  his  bishop  to  attend  the  Model  Schools ; Roman  Catholic  teachers  were 
no  longer  allowed  to  obtain  their  training  in  Marlborough-street  (Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane, 
15558),  and  Roman  Catholic  managers  of  schools  were  prohibited  from  employing 
teachers  trained  there  subsequently  to  the  year  1862  [O'Sullivan,  8015;  Kavanagh, 
12423).  The  consequence  is  that  the  system  of  united  training  for  the  teachers  of 
Ireland  has  failed.  Mr.  Macdonnell  broadly  states  that  this  has  been  the  result : — 


11-96.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— In  answer  to  a question  on  a former  day,  and  now  keeping  in  view  Mr.  Cowie’s 
question  upon  training  institutions,  you  said  you  did  not  consider  it  possible  to  force  teachers  into  institutions 
to  which  they  had  a specific  objection.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be 
forced  to  establish  or  endow  a training  institution  in  opposition  to  their  own  plan,  hitherto  considered  the  best 
for  the i purpose?— Mr.  Macdonnell.— i The  Government  established  a system  of  united  training  for  the  teachers  of 
Ireland  ; so  long  as  that  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  Government  supported  it  very 
generously,  and  very  effectively  too.  The  Government  now  find  that  it  has  failed— failed  at  the  root— and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics,  who  form  four-fifths  of  the  teachers  of  Ireland,  are  practically  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  education,  and  that  when  they  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  education,  millions  of  Catholic  people  in 
Ireland  wiil  be  deprived  of  a good  education,  unless  some  plan  is  devised  by  wise  men  to  overcome  this 
anhculty.  A good  plan  has  been  now  proposed,  and  it  is  for  the  Government  fully  to  consider  it." 

/c.UrU£5°rts  are  ma<^e  the  classes  for  training  with  but  partial  success 

{Sheeny,  26475-26481  ; Kavanagh,  12419-24 ; O'Sullivan,  8018-8020  and  8030-8044). 
ine  remedy  relied  on  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  is  permission  to  establish  separate  boarding- 
ouses  or  teachers  m training  (23768),  so  that  those  of  the  same  religion  may  reside 
£;er  ^dei'  the  superintendence  of  reputable  persons  of  their  own  creed  (238 12- 
foss>  1 746 6-i 7471 J.  The  suggestion  appears  to  us  a valuable  one,  well  calcu- 

lated to  lessen  objections  ; but  we  are  assured  on  high  authority  that  it  would  not  be 
deemeda  satisfactory  solutionof  the  question.  Cardinal  Cullen speaks without  hesitation:— 

that^cbnnl  ^'°*®ssor  With  regard  to  the  Central  Training  School,  it  has  been  proposed  to  maintain 

that  rpntral  i,  i boarding-houses  for  the  different  religious  persuasions.  Would  the  maintenance  of 

school  m Its  present  form,  with  those  boarding-houses  attached,  under  the  care  of  Catholic  clergy, 
be  deemed  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  1— Cardinal  Cullen. — I think  not.  I think  it  would  just 
C l!  dlSCOr4d  “ the  C0u^tr7  as  we  have  at  present.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  at  all. 

sePffate  denominational  training  schools.  The  training  schools  should  be  like  in  character  to 
Bbmilrl  he  , throughout  the  country.  If  the  ordinary  schools  be  denominational,  the  training  schools 

4 000  •‘f  one  the  contradictions  of  the  present  Board,  that  there  are  more  than 

Catholic  disLc^i"  ekmentki  and  unmixed-  while- the  training  school  is  mixed,  and  has  not  any 
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On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  plan  of  separate  boarding-houses  under  denomina-  Trainisci. 
tional  management,  in  combination  with  general  lectures  for  students  in  training,  — 
whatever  creeds  they  may  profess, . deserves  to  be  tried  ; provided  that  persons  who 
take  advantage  of  this  united  training  enjoy  no  higher  privileges  and  emoluments  than 
are  within  reach  of  teachers  trained  elsewhere  in  institutions  recognised  for  the  training- 
of  National  school-teachers.  b 

Two  of  our  body,  Mr.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Stokes,  specially  visited  the  Central  Institution 
of  the  Board,  and  their  report  upon  it  contains  the  following  observations  (B.  48-59) : — 1 

“48.  We  think  there  is  room  for  economical  arrangement,  which  need  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  due  com-  Special 
forts,  or  efficient  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  training.  Report  on 

“ 49.  Fewer  subjects  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  pupils  in  training  should  be  more  frequently  examined.  ?oaJd's  ■f'ra.in- 
No  classification  should  be  made  on  the  final  examination,  but  advanced  classification  should  depend  on  efficient  'De  Initltut10"- 
school-keeping,  and  success  in  education  of  children. 

“ 50.  They  should  attend  at  the  model  schools  in  smaller  numbers,  their  teaching  of  classes  should  be  more 
closely  watched  and  tested,  they  should  write  short  themes  on  school  management,  organization,  class-teaching 
discipline — which  should  be  publicly  criticised  without  any  shrinking  or  tenderness  on  the  part  of  the  professor 
or  head  teacher. 

“51.  Finally,  the  class-rooms  or  lecture  halls  should  be  cleaner  and  more  cheerful — their  aspect  is  depressing 
and  repulsive;  a good  library  and  museum  of  educational  appliances,  as  well  as  collections  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy  should  be  maintained,  and  the  use  of  the  library  should  be  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted ; less  meagre  fare  for  the  mind  than  the  “ Books  of  the  Board  ” should  be  put  before  students.  This  per- 
petual feeding  on  husks,  stunts  and  dwarfs  the  minds  of  these  people.  Having  no  taste  for  reading,  stimulated 
by  good  and  wholesome  and  entertaining  literature  they  are  sure  to  prefer  the  exciting  trash  of  cheap  news- 
papers and  periodicals,  and  look  to  them  as  their  chief  resource. 

“ 52.  The  ‘ public  examination  ’ in  this  and  other  model  schools  is  unreal,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

There  is  a pretence  of  unpreparedness ; sometimes  this  is  detected  by  the  public,  as  it  frequently  would  be  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  schools.  Flattering  the  public  by  the  appearance  of  appeal  to  their  judgment, 
and  assuming  that  chance  listeners  are  competent  to  criticise  the  answers  is  unworthy  of  a public  department. 

If  a recitation  of  exercises,  which  have  obtained  praise,  and  a performance  of  vocal  music  were  accompanied  by 
a declaration  of  the  results  of  a careful  written  examination,  this  would  be  more  satisfactory.  A few  prizes  of 
real  value  given  afterwards  by  the  Resident  Commissioner,  would  fill  up  the  outline  of  such  a public  ‘ examina- 
tion ’ as  a sensible  man  might  attaud  ■without  feeling  that  he  was  being  made  a fool  of.  The  examiners  in  no 
case  should  be  the  teachers  of  the  classes — a teacher  examining  his  own  class,  when  the  results  are  to  be  made 
public,  is,  in  fact,  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  own  exertions,  ancl  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected. 

“53.  The  money  spent  on  premiums  to  the  pupils  of  model  schools,  who  are  not  in  want  of  any  pecuniary 
assistance,  might  be  more  justly  and  more  fruitfully  employed  in  rewarding  the  poor  teachers  in  training  (not 
the  privileged  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  from  model  schools,  who  have  already  had  so  much  advantage)  for 
proficiency  and  self-improvement,  while  in  the  Marlborough-street  training  institution. 

“ 54.  If  this  training  institution  is  to  be  preserved  for  its  present  purpose  of  calling  up  teachers  from  the 
country  to  be  ‘ improved  ’ and  made  more  competent,  the  time  of  training  should  be  longer.  To  spend  twenty 
weeks  in  incessant  occupations,  wandering  from  one  subject  to  another,  and  from  one  room  to  another,  is  hardly 
the  most  promising  method  of  changing  an  inefficient  teacher  into  a competent  one.  The  teaching  staff  should 
be  completed ; it  should  be  set  free  from  troublesome  correspondence  and  official  returns.  Too  much  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  Professors  is  taken  up  in  these  things.  The  attendance  of  a Professor  to  enter  the  children 
who  apply  to  be  admitted  at  the  Model  School,  for  example,  which  we  watched  for  some  time,  seems  to  us  a 
needless  requirement. 

“ 55.  While  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the  skill  and  genial  influence  of  Mr.  Edward  Butlex-,  by  seniority  and 
standing,  the  head  of  the  Training  Department,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  been  able  to  record  that  the  system 
he  has  to  carry  out  was  thorough  and  vigorous,  that  the  residence  was  of  sufficient  duration,  and  that  the 
humanizing  effect  of  collegiate  life  was  bi-ouglxt  to  bear  upon  the  pupils  more  directly  and  closely. 

“ 56.  No  system,  however  carefully  devised,  which  ignores  the  power  to  be  derived  in  forming  the  character 
from  unity  of  religious  conviction,  can  be  effectual. 

“ 57.  In  Maiiborough-sti-eet,  at  every  turn,  religious  differences  are  kept  before  the  pupils.  It  is  no  happy 
family  which  is  divided  into  those  sects,  continually  separating  from  each  other  for  religious  duties,  who  cannot 
even  say  ‘ Our  Father  ’ in  common. 

“ 58.  These  young  people  are  not  any  longer  children,  fresh  and  light-hearted ; they  have  learned  to  feel 
already  the  bitterness  and  difficulty  which  religious  differences  create.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  that  the 
training  of  teachers  should  be  denominational,  even  if  no  other  part  of  the  system  should  be  altered?  This 
question,  so  urgently  brought  before  the  Commission,  and  ah-eady  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Executive 
Government  in  Mr.  Chichester  Fox-tescue’s  letter — has  been  constantly  befoi-e  us.  And  we  wish  to  record  our 
decided  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of  the  present  an-angements,  while  we  are  glad  to  do  full  justice  to  the  scru- 
pulous endeavours  of  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  to  make  them  as  effectual  as  they  can, 
under  conditions  essentially  wrong  in  principle.  We  refer  to  a few  remarks  we  have  made  further  on  about 
the  Kildare-place  Training  Institution  (pp.  27,  28),  where,  under  great  difficulties,  and  on  a very  limited  scale, 
a much  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  system  is  in  operation. 

“ 59.  Further  we  consider  it  essential  that  any  plans  which  may  be  adopted  for  the  training  of  teachers  shall 
offer  equal  advantages  to  all.  This  equality,  as  we  conceive,  will  not  result  from  the  establishment  of  denomi- 
national training  schools  of  a preparatory  character,  while  the  central  institution  in  Marlborough-street  is  still 
maintained  upon  its  present  basis  to  complete  the  training  of  the  comparatively  few,  and  virtually  to  exclude 
the  majority  of  teachers.” 

Our  Assistant  Commissioners  differ  in  their  appreciation  of  the  Board’s  training.  In  Assistant 
the  Dublin  district  Mr.  King  could  not  observe  that  the  untrained  teachers  were  at  all  ^°“™S8ioners' 
inferior  to  trained  teachers  of  the  same  grade  and  similar  situations.  He  says  (D. 

39) 

“ 39.  Most  of  the  schoolmasters  and  a large  proportion  of  the  mistresses  had  passed  through  a course  of 
1 See  Appendix  to  this  volume. 

i.  3G2 
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training  at  the  normal  school  in  Dublin.  The  master's  of  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-seven  schools  which  I 
visited  in  Dublin,  and  the  mistresses  of  twenty-five  out  of  thirty-five  schools  had  been  trained.  The  masters  of 
thirteen  out  of  seventeen  National  schools  in  the  country,  and  the  mistresses  of  three  out  of  ten  schools  had 
been  trained.  The  untrained  teachers  were  generally  much  younger  than  the  rest,  and  only  recently  appointed 
to  then-  schools.  With  four  exceptions,  all  National  teachers  had  been  educated  in  National  schools,  and  had 
been  monitors  and  assistant  teachers  before  their  appointment  as  principal  teachers.  Thus  any  teacher,  trained 
or  untrained,  must  have  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  work  before  he  is  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a school.  I could  not  observe  that  the  untrained  teacher's  were  at  all  inferior  to  trained  teachers 
of  the  same  grade,  and  in  similar  situations.  The  larger  proportion  of  untrained  teacher's  is  composed  of  females 
who  had  in  many  cases  been  monitresses  in  one  of  the  large  convent  schools  in  Dublin.” 

Mr.  Coivard  (E  239-241)  reflects  upon  the  imperfections  of  the  Board’s  trainmo- 
system,  and  especially  upon  its  short  duration.  He  says  : — 

“ 239.  In  may  not  be  inopportune  here  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  training  in  Ireland,  with 
reference  bo  the  necessity  there  is  for  making  some  alteration  in  the  present  system.  The  teachers  are  anxious 
to  be  trained,  and  very  naturally,  as  it  is  a recommendation  which  gives  them  a higher  value  in  the  field  of 
competition  for  employment,  and,  moreover,  places  within  their  reach,  during  the  four  and  a half  months  which 
are  spent,  on  the  average,  in  Dublin,  many  precious  opportunities  of  enlarging  their  minds  by  intercourse  with 
others  better  informed  than  themselves,  and  of  improving  their  manner's  by  associating  with  other's  of  superior 
culture.  It  gives  them,  in  addition,  some  time  for  well-directed  (let  ms  hope)  study,  and  for  observing  different 
methods  of  teaching,  which,  if  they  are  intelligent,  may  be  of  service  to  them  when  they  return  to  their  schools. 

“ 240.  But  these  advantages  fall  very  far  short  of  real  training.  They  are,  indeed,  better  than  nothing,  but 
the  time  allowed  for  training  is  too  short  for  the  fullest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.  Hie  real  fallacy  of 
the  system  lies  in  commencing  the  work  of  training  after  a young  man  or  woman  has  been  allowed  for  three 
years  or  more  to  be  occupied  in  teaching,  and  may  be  supposed  during  that  time  to  have  acquired  fixed  habits 
and  modes  of  action.  Duties  of  importance  are  discharged  for  a long  time,  frequently  during  a whole  school 
generation,  by  a teacher  before  lie  is  called  upon  to  learn  how  to  perform  them.  He  is  allowed  to  experiment- 
alize, and  theorize,  and  blunder,  before  he  is  taught  how  to  act  upon  systematic  principles.  Besides  this,  he  is, 
after  being  considered  sufficiently  intelligent  to  conduct  a school,  liable  to  be  refused  admission  into  an  insti- 
tution which  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  teacher,  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  intelligence ; 
and  although  thus  condemned,  he  is  nevertheless  remanded  to  his  post,  without  a chance  being  given  him  of  im- 
proving his  intelligence  at  all. 

“ 241.  Then  again,  how  fallacious  it  is  to  call  that  training  which  occupies  only  a period  of  four  and  a half 
months;  for,  excepting  those  who  are  called  up  for  the  special  class,  that  is  the  whole  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
training.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  take  unformed  minds,  and  mould  them  ; but  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  affect 
the  intellectual  bias  of  those  whose  minds  are  already  formed.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  a man  a real 
knowledge  of  any  subject  in  four  and  a half  months ; but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  a man  a subject  which 
includes  a moral  education  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one.  For  training,  to  my  mind,  is  chiefly  valuable,  in  its 
moral  aspect,  using  the  word  moral  in  its  hugest  sense.  All  the  ideas  we  acquire  need  time  to  become  assimi- 
lated and  form  part  of  our  minds ; and  those  of  a moral  character  are  not  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  require 
even  more  time  to  become  strong  motive  powers  within  us.  If  this  be  so,  I am  unable  to  perceive  how  the 
originators  of  the  National  system  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a residence  of  four  and  a half  mouths  in  a 
training  school  could  be  sufficient  to  make  a teacher  thoroughly  efficient.” 

Of  the  Londonderry  district  Mr.  Sidy  reaves  reports  (G  60)  that  “ all  the  teachers 
except  nineteen  had  been  trained  in  Dublin  ; five  out  of  nineteen  may  be  considered 
fully  equal  to  the  best  of  the  trained  teachers,  the  rest,  however,  were  inferior.” 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Limerick  district,  Mr.  Laurie  (H  35)  remarks  upon  “ the 
extremely  small  proportion  of  trained  teachers,”  and  adds  that,  “ failing  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  arrangement,  accompanied  by  a restriction  in  regard  to  the  required 
standard  of  qualification  for  the  office,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  recognised  essential 
of  special  training  for  the  profession  will  shortly  be  extinguished  altogether.” 

Mr.  Balmev  looks  upon  the  Board’s  training  as  advantageous  to  the  teacher  only  on 
pecuniary  grounds.  He  says  (M  381-383) : — 

“ 381.  Whether,  as  a matter  of  fact,  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  National  school  at  Marlborough- 
street,  are  superior  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  trained,  my  inquiries  did  not  enable  me  to  form  a definite 
opinion.  The  importance  of  training,  however,  is  highly  estimated  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  by  the 
warmest  supporters  of  education  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Bishop  of  Kerry  gave,  I believe, 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Episcopal  College  on  the  strength  of  which  the  greater  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  clerical  managers  make  dismissal  the  penalty  to  be  suffered  by  teachers  who  obey  a summons  to  be 
trained.  A few  managers,  indeed,  argue  that  those  resolutions  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon,  insomuch  as  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  have  not  themselves  established  denominational  training  schools,  which  were  resolved  upon  by 
the  bishops  at  the  same  time.  In  a few  cases,  the  resolutions  are  practically  disregarded,  and  teachers  are 
allowed,  even  by  clerical  managers,  to  obey  the  summons  for  training.  Some  witnesses  avowed  a belief  that 
such  practical  disregard  would  not  be  too  curiously  inquired  into  by  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  diocese  of 
Kerry,  if  their  sanction  were  not  officially  requested. 

“382.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  greater  deficiency  of  trained  teachers  in  non-vested  than  in 
vested  schools. 

“ 383.  The  anxiety  manifested  by  most  teachers — a few  are  indifferent — to  be  trained  rests  in  part  on  pecu- 
niary grounds.  It  is  commonly  believed  by  them  that  their  chances  of  being  promoted  by  the  Inspector's  into  a 
higher  class,  depend  in  a great  degree  on  whether  they  have  been  trained  or  not,  quite  irrespectively  of  the  marks 
obtained  by  them  in  examination.  They  are  consequently  anxious  to  be  placed  on  a vantage  ground,  in  their 
endeavour's  to  obtain  the  increased  salary  of  a higher  classification.” 

Mr.  Harvey  on  the  contrary  reports  favourably  of  training  (N  21  and  43)  : — 

“ 21.  Passing  from  external  details,  I come  next  to  the  teachers  and  scholar's  in  ordinary  National  schools. 
The  teachers  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — trained  and  untrained.  Were  I called  upon  to  characterize  these 
two  groups,  I should  describe  the  trained  teachers  as  good,  and  the  untrained  as  indifferent,  and  sometimes 
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bad.  It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to  speak  in  this  way  without  reservation.  Amongst  the  trained  Ti:aini.\u; 

teachers  I met  several  whom  I could  not  rank  above  fair,  and  among  the  untrained  there  were  some  who  by  

natural  aptitude  were  good.  In  my  district  the  numbers  in  the  two  classes  were  nearly  equally  divided.  In 
a list  of  forty -three,  whose  schools  I examined,  there  were  nineteen  who  had  been  six  months  or  more  in  the 
Dublin  Normal  Institution,  and  twenty-four  who  had  had  no  such  intermediate  training.  Of  these,  half  a 
dozen  or  more  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  district  or  minor  model  schools;  but  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  minute  subdivisions,  I shall  confine  the  designation  of  trained  teachers  to  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  Dublin.  Without  reference  to  their  training,  but  solely  by  examination,  and  under  regulations  of  the  Board 
as  to  the  numbers  of  their  scholar's  and  other  matters,  the  teachers  were  arranged  in  three  classes — first,  second, 
and  third.  These  again  were  subdivided  into  grades,  so  that  altogether  there  were  seven  steps  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest — the  highest  being  a teacher  of  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  and  the  lowest  a probationer. 

Of  the  nineteen  trained  teachers  mentioned  above,  five  were  in  the  first  class,  eight  in  the  second,  and  six  in 
the  third ; and  of  the  twenty-four  untrained,  there  was  no  one  in  the  first  class,  eleven  in  the  second,  ten  in 
the  third,  and  three  were  probationers.  Of  the  whole  number  I met  only  one  who  had  attained  the  highest 
possible  rank,  whose  name  and  school,  honor  is  causd,  I may  be  allowed  to  mention — Mi-.  M'Goey,  of  Longford. 

“ 43.  Altogether,  with  the  results  as  a whole,  I was  extremely  well  pleased.  In  most  of  the  schools,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  class,  there  was  evidence  of  thorough  and  effective  teaching.  Nothing  desultory  and 
capricious,  but  everything  systematic  and  progressive.  In  some  of  the  schools  indeed,  I thought  that  the 
pressure  upon  the  younger  children  was  almost  too  great.  But  while  the  general  verdict  is  thus  favourable, 

I am  bound  to  repeat  what  I have  already  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  tire  masters,  that  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  was  not  nearly  so  good  in  schools  under  untrained  as  in  those  under  trained  teachers.  It  is  due 
to  the  untrained  teachers  to  say  that,  without  exception,  they  expressed  their  regret  that  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  training  institution.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  in  schools  under 
untrained  master's  was  worse  than  when  mistresses  were  the  teachers.  The  natural  superiority  of  the  latter 
in  manner's,  deportment,  and  tact  was  apparent  in  the  greater  order,  cleanliness,  and  culture  of  their  scholars. 

The  difference  between  the  really  good  school  under  a trained  teacher  and  another  under  an  indifferent  or  bad 
one, who  was  untrained,  was  marked  almost  before  you  entered  the  door.  In  the  one  case  everything  was 
neat  and  orderly — in  the  other  the  children  were  loitering  about  the  entrance,  and  there  were  marks  of 
untidiness  all  around.  "Within  doors  the  children  in  the  one  school  were  punctual  in  then  attendance,  while  in 
the  other  they  dropped  in  as  they  pleased.  The  difference  culminated  in  the  order  and  organization  of  the 
classes.  In  the  one  there  was  quiet  and  system,  without  apparent  effort — in  the  other  much  bustling  to  and 
fro,  interminable  confusion  and  intricacy  of  classes  out  of  which  there  was  no  way.  I should  add  also  that 
the  number  of  children  above  thirteen  in  the  one  case  was  nearly  8 per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  it  was  less  than 
4 ; and  that  not  ruifrequently  in  the  schools  taught  by  untrained  teachers,  there  were  no  children  above  the 
third  class,  whereas  with  the  trained  teacher  there  was  usually  a fourth  class  consisting  of  12  or  14  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  scholars.” 

The  demand,  for  denominational  Training  Schools  was  put  before  us  by  several  wit-  Demand  for 
nesses.  Cardinal  Cullen  says  : — «ona™ma 

“ 26606.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a satisfactory  change  of  the  present  system,  if  the  Roman  Training. 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  allowed  to  establish  training  schools  of  their  own,  similar  to  those  in  England,  to  the  Evidence, 
establishments  at  Hammersmith  and  Liverpool,  partially  aided  by  the  State? — Cardinal  Cullen. — I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that  such  a thing  should  be  done.  I think  the  people  here  would  be  very  thankful  for 
any  measure  of  that  nature.  As  far  as  the  female  teachers  are  concerned,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatso- 
ever in  the  matter,  because  there  are  several  convents  which  already  train  a good  many  girls  as  schoolmistresses. 

“ 26607.  That  would  of  course  involve  a similar  liberty  being  given  to  voluntary  associations  of  other  religious 
bodies  ? — Oh,  certainly.  I would  not  interfere  with  them  at  all,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  us.  I would 
always  say — if  you  do  not  interfere  with  me,  I will  not  interfere  with  you. 

“ 26608.  "Would  it  diminish  your  objections  to  the  central  training  schools  in  Marlborouglr-street,  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  teacher's  in  training  were  boarded  in  hortses,  under  Roman  Catholic  supervision,  by  themselves  ? — That 
would  diminish  some  of  tire  evils  of  the  system,  but  it  would  not  remedy  everything.  Pupils  of  different 
•religious  denominations  would  meet  together  in  the  same  classes,  they  would  be  under  teachers  professing 
religious  opinions  different  from  their  own,  and  their  religion  would  still  be  exposed  in  this  way  to  great  danger, 
and  bad  impressions  might  be  made  either  by  the  company  or  the  teaching  of  the  place. 

« 26609.  Would  such  a modification  be  sufficient  to  take  off  tire  veto  which  in  some  dioceses  is  imposed  on 
teachers  trained  in  Marlborouglr-street? — Nothing  -will  satisfy  the  Catholic  body  now  but  denominational  model 
and  training  schools.  They  see  what  has  been  done  in  England,  and  they  cannot  understand  why  we  should 
not  have  denominational  training  and  other  schools  which  have  in  that  cormtry  been  productive  of  such  good 
results.” 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane : — 

« 15596.  Master  Brooke. — The  question  of  the  training  schools  is  another  question ; you  have  already  stated 
that  you  worrld  consider  it  essential  that  the  training  schools  should  be  strictly  denominational  ? — Dr.  Keane. — 

Yes. 

“ 15597.  And  their  whole  management  under  the  control  of  the  bishops? — Yes. 

“ 15598..  Then  how  far  would  you  admit  the  lay  element,  I mean  of  your  own  profession — how  far  would  you 
admit  Roman  Catholic  laymen  to  share  the  rule  and  authority  in  all  those  matters  ? — I worrld  give  Roman 
Catholic  parents  all  the  control  that  they  are  entitled  to.  Let  the  parent  of  a child  send  his  child  to  what  school 
he  likes,  let  him  put  him  to  whatever  trade  he  likes,  or  whatever  business  he  likes ; that  is  his  affair ; with  that 
the  bishops  have  nothing  to  do.  The  management  of  moneys,  the  financial  exigencies,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with ; but  on  the  religious  point  they  claim  there  an  exclusive  mission,  as  being  appointed  by  Heaven  to  teach 
all  nations. 

“ 15599.  What  I meant  was  tins — you  are  perhaps  aware  that  in  other  countries,  in  France,  Prussia,  and 
elsewhere,  there  are  local  boards  and  committees,  of  which  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  always  a member — 
it  is  a mixed  body ; sometimes  they  are  united,  I believe,  and  sometimes  they  are  separate ; but  the  clergyman 
is  always  one  of  the  Board,  and  then  there  are  two  or  three  laymen  joined  with  him  in  the  government  of  these 
schools,  who  have  the  appointment  and  soforth,  and  the  management  of  the  schools.  How  far  would  you  be 
willing  to  admit  an  arrangement  of  that  nature,  supposing  always  denominational  schools  to  be  established  ? — 

Well,  it  would  be  hard  to  anticipate  all  the  details  that  the  working  out  of  such  a system  as  that  would  produce ; 
but  I would  say,  all  at  once,  take  the  system  as  it  is  in  England.  Give  us  in  Ireland  what  has  been  already 
given  in  England.” 
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Training.  The  Rev.  John  M'Menamin,  p.p.  : — 

Evidence.  “21912.  Mr.  Lease. — Have  any  serious  difficulties  arisen  in  consequence  of  tlie  present  mode  of  trainin'. 

teachers  that  is  adopted,  or  have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  an  alteration  of  that  system,  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  Catholic  body  ? — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Menamin. — I think  the  teachers  are  at  a great  loss  from  the  want 
of  training — I mean  the  Catholic  teachers.  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  they  were  trained  and  1 
presume  you  are  aware,  gentlemen,  that  the  Catholic  bishops  have  prohibited  Catholic  managers  from  sending 
their  teachers  for  training,  and  I think  the  teachers  have  sustained  a loss  from  not  getting  training,  and  the 
only  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  if  there  was  a separate  training  establishment  for  the'Caiholics 
I think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  them,  and  would  add  to  their  efficiency. 

“ 21913.  Do  you  find,  practically,  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the  Catholic  schools  has  been  affected  by 
the  fact  of  them  not  having  had  training.  Would  you  prefer  in  a school  of  your  own  to  have  a trained  teacher 
to  an  untrained  one  ? — I would,  decidedly ; and  I would  not  only  say  if  there  was  a training  establishment  for 
the  Catholic  teachers  they  should  be  trained  for  six  months  or  so,  as  at  present,  but  I would  increase  the  time 
to  ten  or  twelve  months  at  least,  for  I tliink  it  would  add  much  to  their  efficiency." 

Major  O’Reilly , m.p.,  says  (14883) : — 

“ * * * I believe  training  schools  must  be  denominational.  This  necessity  is  founded  on  the  difference  between 
education  and  teaching,  which  I need  not  enlarge  on.  Catholics,  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  will  never,  I believe 
consent  to  have  their  teachers  trained  in  any  other ; and  the  resolution  not  to  employ  teachers  educated  in  mixed 
training  schools  now  in  force  will  not  be  departed  from ; and  before  it,  any  determination  of  the  Commissioners 
must  break  down  for  the  future,  as  it  has  done  for  the  past.  * * * 

“ Is  there,  then,  any  practical  difficulty  in  making  the  provincial  training  schools  (for  the  moment  I have  out 
of  consideration  those  of  Dublin)  denominational  1 — I believe  there  is  none.  * * * 

“ 3.  The  principle  of  assisted  training  schools,  as  in  England,  should  be  adopted,  and  probably  with  exactlv 
the  same  rules.  1 

. “ ^ ^be  ®oai'^’  ^ liked,  might  retain,  for  a time,  one  or  two  of  its  training  schools  on  their  present  foot- 
rng  of  mixed  schools,  and  experience  would  show  if  they  were  popular,  and  to  what  extent. 

“ The  central  training  school  in  Dublin  is  a separate  difficulty.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider  it  in 
detail  now.  Probably,  if  desired,  some  practical  compromise  founded  on  the  ideas  I have  mentioned  might  he 
found.  ° 


“14891.  Chairman. — -Then  should  you  contemplate  in  the  provincial  training  schools  a management  under  a 
local  committee  or  council,  in  which  the  bishop  would  be  a member  or  chairman  1 — Major  O' Reilly. — Certainly. 
I tlnnk  that  local  government  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  these  training  schools ; and  I also  am  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  a portion  of  the  cost,  I cannot  say  how  much,  for 
that  would  depend  on  what  would  be  reasonable  to  exact — depend  on  contributions  other  than  those  supplied 
du-ectly  l>y  the  tax-payer.  I believe  that  the  interest  given  by  contributing  something  to  the  cost  of  a school  is 
ot  an  immense  advantage. 


Two  systems 
may  be 
maintained. 


14892.  Should  you  be  favourable  to  a system  such  as  that  in  England,  where  the  training  schools  are  under 
oca  management,  and  when,  under  certain  conditions,  contributions  are  given  by  the  State  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  qualified  pupils  that  they  have  produced  1—  Quite  so.  I have  mentioned,  I think,  what  I 
should  look  up  to  as  the  model  to  be  followed  is  the  English  training  school.  Of  course  the  proportion  of  the 
ctate  is  a matter  to  be  debated  afterwards.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  State  might  not  contribute  somewhat 
more  liberally  considermg  the  circumstance  of  the  country,  neither  am  I prepared  to  say  the  State  should  con- 
tribute more  liberally.  J 

“ 14893.  If  the  State  thought  fit  to  maintain,  under  the  management  of  the  Board  itself,  training  schools  in 
lou  conSlder  tba* t0  bca  grievance  1— To  a considerable  extent  I should.  I have  said  that  it  might 
6 Commissioners,  for  a time  at  least,  to  maintain  some  mixed  training  schools  as  at  present,  to  prove 
T P°rt"  '?d  desu'®d  or  not> but  1 cl° tbink  tllat  ifc  ™uld  be  unfair  for  the  State  permanently  to 
°f  Sdh°0h  m°rC1  tlmn  aaotbev’  aud  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers  to  maintain  a competition 
with  schools  which  were  supported  even  partially  by  voluntary  effort. 

wn„,  J /Uprmf  tL,at  central  training  schools  contained  only  such  a number  of  teachers  that  there 

SSSS  r,°rj0l;,0t!iel; . C0 to  number  of  persons  who  desired  to  bo  trained  as  teachers, 
the  nnhvT  SS’  Jat  ?bJec*lonable  ’ 1 would  put  it  into  figures.  If  the  State  contributed  out  of  the  taxes  of 
tint  4?lfi eAA-t/  i or  educating  teachers  in  one  of  these  denominational  provincial  training  schools,  and 
I tbbfv £1,°  ™.  s”PpKed  I>y  ‘lie  voluntary  subscriptions  of  individuals  of  tlio  donominatiou, 
idO a ■ mT fTtir  ”T ae  State,  out  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  same  rate-payers,  should  pay 
fnremhm  7™  of  “ * training  institution  in  Dublin ; because  it  is  aotUy  giving 

ouSTS  °”?  education  over  the  other.  Of  course  X need  hardly  add,  every  such 

answer.  **  f degree,  hut  as  your  lordship  has  asked  me  the  exact  question,  I give  you  my 

nronortion  ^th^L if”®  tlie  ®ov®1'nimprit  estahlisliment  for  teachers  to  contain,  avowedly,  only  a moderate 
HEX,  ^ l°m°  f0V  tramin-’  and  t0  be  maintained  partly  with  a view  of  keeping  up  a fixed 

they  do  the  operation  to  the  small-arms  manuffictmtog  trades 
the  objection  tint’it  .J0l1.tbblk  would  injure  either  the  taxpayer  or  any  religious  body? — I cannot  waive 
would oWe  tost  0n  the  State  to  favour  one  sort  of  school  more  than  another ; and  I 

train  in  cr  schools  cl.18  Ver^  comi?°1dy  stated  that  a large  part  of  the  Irish  people  are  to  favour  of  mixed 
f2  33  ™ of.  ft  ft  perfectly  fair  that  those  who  Ire  to  favour-  of  this  sort  of 

aa  thSe  toSmS  bll-6'  S‘Zthe  °tber  £1°  a W for  tbe  support  of  the  teachers  in  them,  precisely 
woSwrT?  1' schools  are  called  on  to  pay  their  .£10;  and  if  your  lordship 
myself (Reads)  & °W  WOlds  011  ^be  fraancial  question  from  a much  higher  financial  authority  than 

s^enPa^nE  compete  with  a rate-supported  school,  for  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary 

ments  and  inerenfe  their  botb  ^ schools,  and  when  the  supporters  of  a voluntary  school  improve  their  arrnnge- 

SlaTffifSnJ Z , ’ ? mainta>n  a competition  with  a rated  school,  the  ratod  school  improves  its  arrange- 

meats  at  tlie  expense,  in  a great  measure,  of  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary  school.’ 

t is  the  lemaik  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  from  a speech  on  English  education,  on  the  11th  of  April,  1856.” 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory  agrees  with  Major  O’Reilly  in  thinking  that  the  two  systenis  of  • 
training,  mixed  and  denominational,  might  be  maintained  simultaneously.  He  says:— 
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“ 20652.  Master  Brooke. — What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers,  supposing  that  Training. 

such  a plan  as  you  suggest  were  adopted  for  the  public  training  of  teachers  ! — Bishop  of  Ossori /. — I believe  

there  are  two  very  good  training  systems  in  existence,  and  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  be  both  supported.  EvMence- 

“ 20653.  You  would  be  inclined  to  support  denominational  training  schools — I mean  training  schools  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  ! — I think  if  they  were  adequately  supported  it  would  be  mucli  more  satisfactory  to  both 
parties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I don’t  see  any  insuperable  objection  when  persons  of  the  age  of  candidate 
schoolmasters  come  up  to  the  training  school, — that  they  should  be  trained  together  in  what  would  be  their 
proper  business  as  secular  teachers,  and  that  they  should  receive  religious  instruction  together.  The  education 
of  such  persons  is  quite  different  from  primary  education.” 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion : — 

“ 8728.  Chairman. — Then  you  are  opposed  to  any  training  establishment  being  maintained  by  the  Board  ! — 

Dr.  Dorrian. — I think  that  any  system  of  education  with  which  the  country  may  be  blessed,  certainly  must 
have  training  schools ; but  that  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  those  training  schools  can  qualify  teachers  for 
the  different  denominations  by  any  one  system  of  training.  Any  one  system  of  training  cannot  turn  out 
teachers  qualified  to  enter  a Catholic  school,  a Protestant  school,  or  a Presbyterian  school,  simply  from  the  same 
training. 

“ 8729.  Do  you  advocate  the  training  being  left  to  voluntary  effort,  the  Board  regulating  the  qualification  of 
their  teachers  on  the  result  of  their  own  examination  and  classification! — Not  altogether,  my  lord.  I think,  a 
system  of  education  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  should  be  such  as  that  the  Government  would 
have  a control  over  it  to  a certain  extent.  The  Government  should  be  satisfied  that,  at  all  events,  there  would 
be  a minimum  of  qualification  which  it  would  not  recognise,  and  it  should  give  assistance  then  to  schools  which 
would  be  conducted  in  a way  that  would  prove  that  the  country  was  receiving  benefit  from  the  Government 
support  and  assistance  given  to  the  schools  ; but  the  tone  of  the  schools,  the  style  of  literature,  and,  above  all, 
the  religious  training  imparted  in  the  schools,  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergymen  of  the  various 
denominations  of  the  children  in  the  country. 

“ 8732.  Do  you  contemplate  the  training  establishments  being  wholly  managed  by  the  Board,  or,  as  in 
England,  maintained  by  individual  effort,  and  receive  assistance  only  from  the  State! — I think  that  they  should 
receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State,  but  at  the  same  time  be  subject  to  certain  reasonable  rules  which 
would  give  the  State  perfect  security  that  the  money  had  been  properly  and  duly  expended.  I mean  also  that 
the  teachers  who  go  out  to  impart  education  in  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  country,  should  come  from  an 
establishment  that  would  have  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

“ 8733.  Do  you  contemplate  the  establishment  being  a purely  Government  institution,  or  being  an  institution 
under  individual  management,  with  assistauce  from  the  State  1 — Yes ; but  I think  the  Government  control 
should  be  such  over  it,  that  it  would  still  be  a Government  institution.  I think  the  machinery  of  the  establish- 
ment should  be  kept  up  by  the  Government,  but  the  training,  or  instruction,  or  teaching,  should  come  from 
a staff  of  professors  or  others  put  in  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  with  their  approval,  and  what  I say  for 
the  Roman  Catholics,  should  I admit,  be  the  same  for  Protestants  or  Presbyterians.  I conceive  they  are  the 
parties  who  would  best  impart  religious  instruction.  The  Presbyterians,  probably,  may  not  think  that  the 
religious  element  is  so  absolutely  necessary.  I think,  from  the  way  public  opinion  is  running  latterly,  the 
opinion  is  prevailing  much  that  revelation  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  and  I note  that  as  one  of  the 
evils  growing  from  the  present  system,  for  while  we  advance  that  principle  we  are  likely  to  make  the  schools 
dangerous,  and  generate  a bad  spirit — a spirit  that  might  not,  perhaps,  be  in  the  direction  of  loyalty. 

“ 9174.  Mr.  & Hokes. — With  regard  to  training  teachers,  if  a system  of  separate  training  schools  were  estab- 
lished would  not  the  Catholics  be  satisfied  to  receive  from  the  State  a contribution  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  cover  the  bare  cost  of  the  boarding  of  the  teachers  1 — I think  the  Catholic  prelates  would  be  glad  to  receive 
any  reasonable  assistance,  and  do  then1  utmost  to  complete  that  arrangement. 

“ 9175.  Sou  think  there  would  be  no  wish  on  their  part  to  make  any  profit  out  of  the  transaction  in  any  way  ! 

— I think  they  would  rather  consider  it  an  insult  to  suggest  such  a thing. 

“ 9176.  They  would  be  prepared  to  spend  more  than  they  received!-- They  are  always  expending  move 
than  they  receive,  and  more  than  they  are  bound  to  give.  They  are  always  giving  more  than  they  can 
spare,  contributing  to  schools  out  of  their  own  private  resources.  The  parish  priests  are  doing  the  same, 
and  those  who  know  anything  about  the  state  of  the  country,  know  that,  generally  speaking,  any  collection 
taken  up  for  building  any  new  church  or  school,  the  parish  priest  and  the  priests  of  the  diocese  contribute 
a great  amount  of  the  money,  £10  and  £5,  and  so  on.  It  is  astonishing  where  the  money  comes  from  so 
generously.  That  is  the  general  rule.  There  might  be  a miser  or  avaricious  man  here  and  there. 

“9177.  Would  you  think  of  asking  from  the  national  fund  £40  or  £50  a year  for  the  training  of  each 
master  or  mistress! — I believe  in  England  they  are  receiving  in  some  schools  an  amount  equal  to  that;  I believe 
they  receive  a large  amount  for  the  building  of  the  schools ; and  there  are  annual  amounts  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  tiie  teachers ; and  what  they  are  doing  for  England  in  justice  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  for  us  in  Ireland, 

I should  hope. 

“ 9178.  Would  you  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  £40  or  £50  !—  I would  ask  for  what  I thought  would  be 
reasonable  and  just. 

“9179.  If  the  alternative  was  put  before  you  either  that  the  present  system  of  model  schools  should  be  main- 
tained, or  separate  training  schools  established,  to  be  aided  by  a more  moderate  contribution — which  would  you 
choose  1 — 1 would  be  inclined  to  accept  a more  moderate  contribution  than  continue  the  present  system,  and  I 
may  add  that  with  a more  moderate  contribution  we  would  with  our  own  energy  make  it  more  practical,  and 
more  useful,  and  fruitful.” 

The  scheme  proposed  by  Judge  Warren  includes  denominational  training  schools ; — 

“2.  Schools  for  training  teachers  to  be  established,  as  many  as  required.  Separate  training  schools  for 
different  religious  denominations.  Chaplains  or  catechists  to  be  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  for  these 
schools ; a trained  teacher  to  be  supplied  to  any  patron,  clerical,  or  lay,  who  shall  establish  a school,  provide  a 
salary,  and  submit  to  inspection  under  the  system." 

In  explanation  he  says  : — 

“15347.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Would  it  not  be  a much  simpler  plan  to  abolish  the  establishment  in  Marl- 
borough-street  altogether,  and  let  each  denomination  have  its  proper  training  school,  and  let  the  teachers  trained 
by  them  be  sent  to  a central  board  for  examination,  and  if  competent,  they  could  there  have  their  certificates  1 
— Mr.  Warren.- — I should  very  much  prefer  that.” 
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Mr.  Mcicdonnell  thinks  that  the  demand  for  separate  training  institutions  miokt  be 
granted  without  changing  the  system  of  the  Board. 

“ 11243.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  mentioned  in  answer  to  a question  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie,  that  you  wo  1 1 
approve,  if  I understood  you  aright,  of  training  establishments  conducted  upon  denominational  principles'  t 
supply  teachers  for  such  managers  of  schools  as  might  object  to  taking  teachers  from  the  central  establisbme  t 
in  Dublin? — Mi-.  Macdonnell. — I entirely  approve  of  that ; but  let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  what  I im  1 ” 
stand  that  training  establishment  to  be.  It  is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  in  Mr.  Fortesci/’" 
celebrated  letter  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  wherever  there  was  a school  of  150  children  on  the  average  m T 
and  females,  and  where  there  were  fifteen  pupil  teachers  employed  in  the  schools,  and  the  rules  of  the’ Board 
were  as  strictly  enforced  asm  our  model  schools  in  Marlborough-street,  that  the  parties  should  be  allowed  t 
have  domestic  establishments  at  then-  own  cost  attached  to  the  school  where  their  fifteen  pupil-teachers  shot  1 1 
lodge  at  night.  The  school  itself  was  to  he  a strictly  National  school,  carried  on  as  strictly,  according  to  tie 
rules  of  the  Board,  as  the  model  schools  are  carried  on  in  Marlborough-street.  The  only  difference  would  be 
that  instead  of  lodging  together,  as  has  been  the  case  hitherto  in  the  training  establishment  iu  Marlboroueh 
street,  erected  by  the  State,  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  school  should  he  lodged  in  a house  provided  for  thenibv 
the  parties  who  established  the  school.  y 

“ 11244.  In  fact  their  residence  might  be  separate,  but  the  system  of  instruction  should  be  common  l— Yes  • 
and  that  not  a word  should  be  said  or  a thing  done  from  morning  to  night  in  that  day  school,  that  could  not 
with  perfect  safety  he  said  or  done  in  the  presence  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  equally. 

“11245.  And  have  you  reason  to  suppose  that,  had  the  arrangement  suggested  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter 
been  carried  out,  it  would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland? 
—I  have  inquired  into  that  as  well  as  I possibly  could.  Of  course,  it  was  my  duty  to  take  every  pains  that  T 
possibly  could  to  arrive  at  the  truth  with  regard  to  that  question ; and  I am  bound  to  say  I believe  that  had 
that  letter  been  carried  into  effect — were  it,  in  fact,  at  any  time  to  be  carried  into  effect — the  result  would  be 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  be  to  a great  degree  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
To  suppose  that  that,  or  anytliing  else,  would  get  over  all  the  objections  which  a Church  like  tke°Ron>'m 
Catholic  naturally  entertains  agaiust  mixed  education  would  be  foolish ; hut  I believe  that  that  arrangement 
would  go  as  far  as  anything  could  do  to  diminish  their  opposition,  and  to  gratify  them  very  much.  ' ° 

“11246.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  of  the  training  institutions  in  England  that  are  more 
or  less  m connexion  until  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  ? — In  a general  way. 

“ H24T.  Their  arrangements  with  regard  to  masters,  and  with  regard  to  the  training  of  masters  and  mis- 
tresses are  different  from  those  which  you  describe  as  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Fortescne’s  letter  ? In  England 

the  whole  system  of  education  is  carried  on  upon  the  denominational  principle  ; in  Ireland  upon  the  united! 
We  are  trying  here  to  save  the  united  principle,  which  we  conceive  to  be. essential  for  tlio  peaco  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland  ; and  we  conceive  that  tlie  true  way  of  getting  over  the  difficulties  that  surround  it,  is  to  make  some 
concession  to  Roman  Catholic  feeling,  such  as  I am  now  describing,  and  I believe  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  do 
it.  It  will  not  get  oyer  all  then-  difficulties;  it  will  only  diminish  them. 

“11248.  The  Chairnum.  -Would  it  ho  inconsistent  with  the  present  system  of  the  Board,  if  the  teachers 
who  come  up  for  training  m Marlborough-street  were  lodged  in  boarding-houses  according  to  then-  religions 
denominations  ?— I shoidd  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  any  change  take  place  with  regard  to  the  present 
working  of  the  training  system  m Dublin,  because  so  far  as  it  has  gone  on,  and  so  far  as  it  lias  met  with  the 
approbation  Ox  the  public,  it  has  worked  exceedingly  well.  But  if  I find  that  either  my  Protestant  or  my 
CathoImfeHow-countryiiien  conscientiously  object  to  being  lodged  with  persons  of  another  persuasion  during  the 
mglit’Ithmkthat  it  would  be  a very  just  and  wise  thing  to  yield  to  that  point,  and  to  allow  them  to  be 
lodged  either  in  our  training  establishment  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  to  he  lodged  iu  certain  places,  selected  l>y 
then-  own  clergy,  and  approved  of  by  then-  parents,  elsewhere. 

“11249.  Yon  do  not  think  that  that  separate  lodging  need  interfere  with  the  united  education  during  the 
day-time  in  the  schools  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  b 

“H3°6.  Dr.  TFj7soj).— Would  separate  training  institutions  be,  in  your  opinion,  admissible  in  connexion 
with  a system  winch  professes  to  he  one  of  united  or  non-sectarian  education?—!  believe  it  would  he  perfectly 
consistent  with  united  education,  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is  that  vast  numbers  of  persons  who  have  been  educa- 
ted  entuely  apart  from  our  training  establishment  carry  on  tbeir  schools  with  perfect  impartiality,  and  that  if 
you  cannot  get  them  to  he  trained  together,  it  is  infinitely  better  to  have  them  trained  separately,  if  that  is  the 
only  way  m which  they  can  be  trained. 

• B-1Sh°P  °5  Meath:~®°  y°«  that  if  you  bring  up  the  teachers  in  separate  denominational 

institutions,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a large  portion  of  the  community— do  you  think  that  the  same 
piinciple  should  not  he  ultimately  applied  to  making  the  National  schools  themselves  denominational  ?— If  I 
riohl  “t,™  CaSesTthere  n<?  dallger  k.yiel(UnS t0  *e  wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  I would 
the  m-est  TT  aotbl.n"  ^ut  rum ; in  the  other  I can  see  nothing  but  advantage,  because  the  moment 

in  tfe  l t1G  Pe°P  1 °f  ooontry  are  of  opinion  the  present  training  system  ought  to  be  modified 

svstem  I)80®  n°  ' a;Qgei'  w £ek  mg-  ^ it  were  proposed  to  abandon  the  present  National 

Stto ZL ZSL  d’ or °f fl>“ aort- °"gU to W”1” 

* y°U  5°nSiw.  VV?sent,  system  “ Marlborough-street  for  educating  teachers  is  superior  to  a 
d atV0^  trT?g  f?r  them— 1 meau  io  separate  institutions  ?— If  the  country  could  con- 

cntiSv  fnr  dtrammS  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the  expense  was  not  too  great,  I should  be 

2SS  M xntd  but  * 1 fiad  that  tbe  S^t  majority  of  the  people  are  extremely 

tW  wLbl  ifJti  ?+^Se  mtrodufd  Wlth  regard  to  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
1™  % tU?  ,g,eneraJ.  ec  i,catl°n  of  the  counti-y  will  he  vastly  improved  by  the  increased  number  of 
trained  teachers,  I should  be  entirely  for  adopting  that  change.” 

Bight  Bey.  Dr.  Moriarty,  in  the  general  statement  which  he  communicated  to  us, 
makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  Board’s  training  department : — 

ti  “ ^ „T,be  Pr“ent  Position  °f  the  training  department  deserves  the  best  consideration  of  the  Commission. 
bv  il,r^!!atl0rir0fiithex^“een  8 9°%ea.ty tlie  highest  authority  in  the  Church  necessitated  the  condemnation 

, - , P'  0 k aiiimg  institution.  The  cases  are  perfectly  parallel.  When  there  is  question  of 

i6  mere  rudiments  or  instruments  of  knowledge — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — to  a number  of 
nnrnn+nl  J + ^+1  ° j y Por  a kours  °f  tke  day  at  school,  and  who  are  for  the  rest  of  their  time  under 
parental  control,  the  dangers  of  a mixed  system  may  be  comparatively  remote ; but  when  the  higher  branches 
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«f  knowledge  W to  be  famed,  and  when  these  mtellectaid  pursuits  me  folWed  by  persons  domiciled  under 
the  same  roof  there  is  danger  of  that  suppression  of  truth,  and  of  that  concealment  of  religious  profession  and 
observance,  which  necessarily  lead  to  religious  indifference.  The  dinger  is  manifestly  greatest  for  those  who- 
believe  most.  It  Anglicans  wore  associated  under  such  circumstances  with  Unitarians  or  Socinians  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  topics  of  discussion  would  bring  them  down  to  the  lower  level.  The  shortest  rule  of 
faith  would  become  the  common  denominator.  However  such  danger  might  have  been  obviated  in  the  past  bv 
careful  religious  ministrations  I believe  no  such  help  is  now  available.  In  this  state  the  training  institution 
must  become  mischievous,  and  yet  its  necessity  for  the  formation  of  shilled  male  teach  ere  is  obvious  I sav 
male  teachers,  because  our  convent  schools  supply  us  with  most  efficient  female  teachers.  The  trainin'* 
department  must  be  denominational,  or  else  non-vested  model  schools  must  he  established  for  tliis  purpose  in 
manyparts  of  the  country.’  1 1 1 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M-Cabe  ■writes  : — s 

“2.  The  Training  Schools.  The  same  reasoning  will  be  equally  forcible  in  reference  to  training  schools 
The  teachers  should  know  not  only  the  tenets  of  their  own  religion,  but  their  training  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a way,  that  all  the  subjects  of  then-  educational  training  where  religion  comes  in,  should  be  fully 
developed  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  usually  treated  in  other  approved  schools  of  then-  own  religious 
denomination.  Now,  according  to  the  received  notions  of  Catholics,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a complete  course 
of  training  m literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  without  making  an  impression  favouarble  or  unfavourable  to  the 
interest  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The  training  school  will  influence  him  during  life  in  his  religious  belief  and 
devotional  exercises.  Hence  a training  which  is  confined  to  what  is  styled  ‘ Our  Common  Cln-istianity  ’ will 
never  receive  the  approbation  of  Jibe  Catholic  community.  And  hence  I conclude  that  the  teachers  could  not 
be  prepared  for  then-  duties,  except  in  training  schools  denominational  in  their  character." 


The  importance  which  we  attach  to  the  employment  of  trained  teachers  generally  in  concern 
schools,  the  repugnance  displayed  towards  the  system  of  united  training,  the  difficulty  -“seated 
of  overcoming  the  reasons  upon  which  that  repugnance  is  grounded,  and  the  advantages 
which  may  accompany  increased  facilities  for  establishing  and  conducting  trammer 
schools,  convince  us  that  the  claim  for  denominational  training  should  be  conceded.  ° 

That  the  National  Board  has  not  succeeded  in  meeting  the  difficulties  inherent  in  a 
system  of  united  training^  will  create  little  surprise  Avhen  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  England  was  never  able  even  to  inaugurate  such  a 
system  although  desirous  of  doing  so.  “The  earliest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  found t0 b# 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a resolution  (dated  on  the  3rd  June,  J 839)  that  the  most 
efficient  means  of  promoting  popular  education  would  be  the  establishment  of  a normal  Grent  Britni“' 
school  under  the  direction  oi  the  State  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
voluntary  society ; but  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  relio-ious 
constitution  of  the  school  that  this  design  was  laid  aside  and  was  never  resumed.”3  The 
exact  words  of  this  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  Council  deserve  notice  : 4 

“The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  most  useful  application  of  any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  would 
consist  m the  employment  of  those  moneys  in  the  establishment  of  a normal  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
State,  and  not  placed  under  the  management  of  a voluntary  society.  The  Committee,  however,  experience  so 
much  difficulty  in  reconciling  conflicting  views  respecting  the  provisions  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  in 
furtherance  of  Your  Majesty's  wish  that  the  children  and  teachers  instructed  in  this  school  should  he  duly 
trauied  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  while  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected  ; that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  Committee  to  mature  a plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  without  further  con- 
sideration ; and  they  therefore  postpone  taking  any  steps  for  this  purpose  until  greater  concurrence  of  opinion 
is  found  to  prevail.”  1 

The  time  of  greater  concurrence  never  arrived;  all  the  training  colleges  in  Great  Britain 
are  denominational,  working  under  strict  supervision  and  inspection,  and  aided  liberally 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  produced  by  them. 

Denominational  training  schools  are  not  unknown  in  Ireland. 

Separate  training  schools  are  supported  by  the  Church  Education  Society  in  a,mhEd.- 
Ivildare-place,  Dublin  {Leeper,  6709),  and  in  Bandon,  county  Cork.  Candidates  for  cationTrain- 
training  come  to  the  school  in  Dublin  from  all  parts  of  the  country  (Wilkinson,  7458) 
and  each  upon  admission  pays  an  entrance  fee  of  £6  (Leeper,  6772).  The  men  remain  in 
training  for  a year,  and  the  women  for  eighteen  months  (6711).  None  but  members  of 
the  Established  Church  are  received,  and  three  young  men  who  had  been  admitted 
as  converts  were  expelled  on  being  discovered  to  be  Roman  Catholics  (6792).  The 
students  teach  in  the  model  and  practising  schools,  which  are  attended  by  250  children 
of  various  religious  denominations  (6722).  These  children  read  the  Bible ; but  Roman 
Catholics  andDissenters  do  not  learn  the  Catechism  and  formularies  (6742-3).’  The  denomi- 
national character  of  the  Model  school  is  a bar  to  aid  from  the  Board  (Macclonnell,  23828). 

In  the  special  report  (A)  of  two  of  our  colleagues  we  find  the  following  remarks  upon 
the  Kildare-place  Training  School : — 1 

“ 95.  Full  details  are  furnished  by  the'  Society  in  their  returns  to  the  Commission,  of  this  Institution  and 
another  at  Bandon— maintained  for  producing  teachers  for  the  Church  schools.  On  visiting  the  girls’  tinirin* 
department  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  cheerful  aspect  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  when  examined 
orally  they  showed  aptitude  and  readiness. 


1 Miscellaneous  papers,  vol.  viii.  3 Ibid. 

* Report  (1861)  on  Popular  Education  in  England,  Vol.  I.,  p.  21. 
Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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“ 96.  We  asked  some  of  the  pupils  to  give  us  their  own  account  of  the  way  in  which  they  passed  their  time 
but  as  they  gave  us  nothing  but  a dry  copy  of  the  time-table,  which  will'  be  found  in  the  volume  of  misceh 
laheous  returns,  it  need  not  be  reproduced. 

“ 97.  The  following  paper  was  given  us  by  Miss  White  : — 

“ The  students  are  admitted  twice  a year  by  a competitive  examination,  and  usually  remain  three  sessions  to  bo  entitled 
to  a certificate.  Entrance  by  competitive  examination  secures  that  they  have  a fair  amount  of  knowledge  in  those  sub- 
jects which  they  will  afterwards  have  to  teach.  Notwithstanding  this,  for  the  first  session,  they  are  principally  under 
instruction  given  by  the  chaplain,  training  master,  and  other  teachers. 

“The  following  are  the  subjects  taught,  with  the  amount  of  time  given  weekly  to  each : — 


Scripture,  . 

Arithmetic, 

History, 

Natural  History, 
Grammar,  . 

Geography, 

Social  Science,  . 
Natural  Philosophy,  . 
Reproducing  Lessons, 
Principles  of  Education, 


Hours. 

7 Observing  a Lesson  in  Model  School, 

6 Map-drawing, 

2 Reading, 

1 Deportment  Exercises,  . 

3}  Domestic  Economy, 

2 Needlework, 

1 Drawing, 

1 Vocal  Music,  .... 


I 

1 

1 

0} 

1 

3i 

2 
0* 


Total, 


48 


“ The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  oral  lessons,  or  catechetical  lectures,  which  are  reproduced  in  books  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose ; private  study  and  oral  examinations.  Much  Scripture  and  poetry  committed  to  memory ; the 
latter  with  a view  of  increasing  their  vocabulary,  and  improving  their  style  of  writing. 

“ The  time  of  students  of  the  first  session  is  more  occupied  in  hearing  lessons  and  reproducing  them ; that  of  the  second 
and  third  sessions  in  private  study  and  preparing  for  examinations;  teaching  and  preparing  for  teaching. 

“ Some  of  the  instruction  is  in  the  principles  of  education,  illustrated  by  lessons  given  by  the  mistresses  of  the  model 
schools,  and  put  into  practice  by  the  students  themselves  during  the  last  month  of  the  session  in  what  arc  called  ‘ Criticism 
lessons.’ 

“ A great  feature  of  the  institution  is  the  large  amount  of  time  given  to  practice  in  teaching  under  supervision.  This 
is  much  increased  during  the  third  session. 

“ What  is  called  ‘The  Senior  Class,’ consists  of  those  in  their  second  and  third  sessions,  and  generally  numbers  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty  -eight ; * the  junior,’  from  thirteen  to  fifteen. 

The  senior  class  is  divided  into  four  groups,  each  spending  five  weeks  in  the  girls’  school.  The  best  (those  of  the 
third  session)  are  sent  first,  while  the  remainder  teach  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  infants’  and  babies’  schools  for  an 
hour  and  a half  each  day.  The  latter  arc  in  this  way  prepared  for  teaching  elder  children,  and  larger  groups  in  the  girls’ 
school. 

“ The  head  class  in  the  girls’  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  and  these  are  taught  only  by  students  in  their  third 
session. 

“ Besides  this,  every  student  of  third  session  is  assistant  for  a fortnight  to  the  mistress  of  infants’  school,  during  which 
time  she  reports  the  lessons  she  hears,  and  gives  four  gallery  lessons  under  the  superintendence  of  the  mistress.  ° 

- “ The  same  student  usually  becomes  mistress  of  the  babies’  school  for  the  next  fortnight,  under  the  especial  superin- 
tendence of  assistant  training  mistress. 

“ She  next  passes  to  the  practising  school,  of  which  she  takes  the  entire  charge,  assisted  by  a student  in  her  second 
session  for  another  fortnight.  In  giving  collective  instruction,  she  follows  a programme  which  hangs  in  the  school,  and 
which  is  made  out  quarterly.  The  children  are  examined  every  Friday  in  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  teacher  reported 
upon  according  to  the  result  of  it. 

“No  student  is  allowed  to  teach  without  superintendence  (as  a rule),  and  the  work  of  each  is  tested  by  an  examination 
every  week  of  the  lower  divisions,  and  every  fortnight  of  the  higher. 

“ Every  student  teaching  in  the  schools  has  time  allowed  her  every  evening  to  prepare  her  lessons  for  the  next  day. 

* Sketches’  of  the  lessons  are  made  out,  and  shown  first  to  the  training  mistress,  afterwards  to  the  lady  (visitor)  or  teacher 
who  ‘ criticises’  the  student  while  giving  the  lesson. 

,*1  During  the  last  fortnight  of  a student’s  stay  in  the  institution,  she  gives  three  lessons  before  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Ibis  plan  has  been  found  useful  to  the  students,  satisfactory  to  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  training 
them  to  teach  devolves,  and  encouraging  to  those  ladies  of  the  Committee  who  give  so  much  of  their  time  and  thoughts 
to  the  institution. 


“ 98.  It  will  be  seen  that  much  time  is  given  to  the  art  of  teaching.  The  period  during  which  the  pupils 
stay  is  a reasonable  one,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  much  good  is  done  by  this  institution,  which  is  conducted 
with  care  and  sound  sense,  and  really  aims  at  making  teachers. 

“ 99.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  men’s  department  under  Mr.  Wilkinson.  We  were  much  pleased  with 
the  aspect  of  the  young  men,  they  seemed  healthy  and  intelligent,  and  were  pursuing  their  studies  with  zeal 
and  attention ; the  discipline  seemed  very  good. 

_ “ 100-  The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deeper,  whose  only  complaints  are  that  the  funds  at 
his  disposal  are  so  small,  and  that  he  has  great  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  number  of  young  men  whom  he  could 
receive  into  the  school." 

Training  schools  for  masters  and  mistresses  are  maintained  in  Luke-street  and 
Townsend-street,  Dublin,  by  the  Irish  Church  Missions  Society  (Corny  11794-6). 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  support  a separate  training"  establishment  on  a small  scale 
in  Hardwicke-street,  Dublin,  and  appoint  the  masters  trained  in  it  to  National  schools 
or  to  their  mission  schools  indifferently  (M‘ Mitten,  14427-14441). 

The  School  at  Santry  is  regarded  as  the  training  institution  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
(Hcickett,  25788).  Some  of  the  young  men  trained  here  find  employment  as  masters 
of  this  Society  s schools,  but  more  of  them  go  to  England  as  science  teachers  in  grammar 
schools.  We  have  the  following  report' upon  the  Santry  school  (B.  102-3)  : — 

“ 102.  Having  heard  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
made  at  Santiy,  their  chief  school,  to  train  young  men  as  science  teachers,  we  visited  that  establishment,  wish- 
ing to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  method  pursued  there. 

“ 103.  The  young  men  who  have  passed  five  years  in  the  district  schools  of  the  society,  compete  for  twelve 
scholarships  at  Santry.  These  scholars  are  prepared  for  the  object  mentioned  above.  They  stop  at  Santry  one 
year  only.  Dr.  Engledow,  the  head  master,  teaches  them  himself.  At  the  end  of  the  time,  such  is  the  demand 
for  this  class  of  teachers,  in  private  schools  and  small  grammar  schools  in  England,  that  they  have  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  situations.  No  attempt  is  made  to  train  in  the  technical  sense,  i.e.,  to  instruct  in  the  art  of  teach- 
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in g.  Dr.  Engledow  confines  himself  to  instruction  in  the  several  sciences  on  the  list  of  the  science  examina-  Tbalxisu 
tions  held  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art ; and  his  success  is  attested  by  the  results  published  by  that  — 
Department.” 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  as  a general  rule  persons  intending-  to  teach  in  Training 
aided  schools  ought  to  be  prepared  by  training  for  the  performance  of  their  duties  pre-  in'liapeMabl"- 
vious  to  appointment  and  recognition  as  National  school  teachers.  Should  this  regula- 
tion be  acted  on,  the  number  of  persons  annually  trained  must  be  largely  increased, 
and  all  the  accommodation  already  available  for  the  purpose  may  be  utilized  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Training  Institution  in  Marlborough-street,  as  we  have  seen,  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 100  male  students  and  75  female  students  at  the  same  time.  Should  the 
course  of  training  last  no  longer  than  one  year,  the  number  of  teachers  which  this  train- 
ing school  could  annually  produce  would  be  175 ; but  if  the  two  years’  residence  pre- 
scribed in  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  and  found  necessary  in  England  should  be  enforced,  the 
annual  supply  of  trained  teachers  from  this  source  will  be  limited  to  87. 

From  the  returns  presented  to  us  by  the  National  Board,  we  find  the  vacancies  in  the 
teaching  staff  of  ordinary  National  schools  during  1867,  thus  distributed  : — 1 


Vacancies  caused  by  death  of  teachers,  . 49 

„ old  age  „ .21 

„ sickness  ,,  . 88 

„ dismissal  „ . 104 

„ emigration  „ . 85 

„ change  of  pursuit,  . 358 


705 

This  is  independent  of  627  cases,  where  removals  from  one  school  to  another  had 
caused  vacancies,  and  also  of  any  demand  there  may  have  been  for  teachers  to  take 
charge  of  schools  newly  established. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  in  another  way.  The  number  of  teachers  of  ordinary 
National  schools  in  the  service  of  the  Board  is  returned  at  S,29S.2  Assuming  an  average 
service  of  twelve  years  to  be  made  by  the  teachers,  about  700  recruits  will  be  annually 
required  to  compensate  for  losses  in  the  corps.  If  additions  are  required  in  the 
number  of  teachers  or  the  number  of  schools,  corresponding  increase  in  the  training- 
accommodation  will  have  to  be  provided. 

The  accommodation  afforded  by  training  schools  should  be  suitably  divided  between 
the  two  sexes.  The  number  of  male  teachers  at  present  employed  exceeds  the  number 
of  female  teachers.  But  looking  at  the  low  age  of  school  children  and  the  superiority 
of  female  teachers  in  training  the  very  young,  as  well  as  the  economy  attending  the 
employment  of  schoolmistresses,  and  having  regard  to  corresponding  changes  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  we  doubt  whether  this  difference  will  be 
long  maintained  in  Ireland. 

Denominationally  also  a suitable  apportionment  of  the  training  accommodation  must 
be  made.  Grave  dissatisfaction  will  be  created  if,  when  “ probationers”  are  no  longer 
recognised  and  a preparatory  training  is  enforced,  school  managers  should  be  driven 
either  to  forego  public  aid  or  to  employ  teachers  of  a different  religion  from  their 
own.  The  progress  of  education  would  be  checked  by  such  a failure  in  the  due  supply 
of  suitable  teachers.  While  on  the  other  hand  to  train  more  teachers  of  any  one  denomi- 
nation than  the  schools  of  that  denomination  can  usefully  employ,  will  be  to  misapply 
so  much  of  the  public  money  as  may  have  been  expended  upon  the  training  of  the 
surplus  teachers. 

A training  establishment  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  three  separate  depart- 
ments. These  are  (1)  the  domestic  apartments,  (2)  the  lecture-rooms  where  the  students 
receive  instruction  from  their  teachers,  and  (3)  a practising  school. 

A boarding-house  is  not  an  indispensable  part  of  a training  institution.  It  may  be 
separated  locally  as  in  the  Board’s  establishment,  or  it  may  be  wholly  wanting  as  in  the 
Scotch  training  colleges  and  in  the  case  of  the  female  pupil-teachers  at  the  Board’s  model 
schools.  The  application  for  a training  school  under  Sisters  of  Mercy3  which  was 
presented  to  the  Board  in  1863,  appears  to  contemplate  that  40  of  the  students  should 
be  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  institution  while  an  equal  number  should  reside  outside  of 
it.  Though  residence  is  not  wholly  essential,  yet  we  think  it  a most  desirable  part  of 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  object  of  training  is  not  confined  to  increase  of  knowledge. 
The  formation  of  character  and  of  good  habits,  the  regulation  of  manners  and  of  dress, 
the  cultivation  of  kindly  and  honourable  feelings,  and  the  influence  of  religious  motives 
are  largely  promoted  by  constant  residence  under  the  eye  of  persons  o.f  superior  culture 

1 See  supra,  pp.  247-50,  and  the  Tables  concerning  “ Vacancies,"  compiled  from  the  Board's  Returns,-  there 
given.  Also  National  Board  Returns  (pp.  356-7),  sect,  xii.,  par.  9. 

2 Ibid.  (p.  349),  par.  . 7.  See  also  supraj  p.  240.  * Ibid.  (pp.  71—2),  sect,  iii,  par.  16. 
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*■  and  piety.  Further  we  think  that  the  students’  lodgings  should  adjoin  the  lectuie-ron  ' 
and  practising  school,  so  that  one  principal  may  direct  and  control  the  whole  instituti 
If  residence  is  encouraged  or  enforced,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  take  care  that  th  ’ 
arrangements  of  the  dormitories  are  suitable,  with  adequate  allowance  of  air  for  tlf 
occupants,  the  dietary  liberal,  the  lecture-rooms  spacious  and  properly  furnished  nnv 
vision  for  recreation  ample  both  indoors  and  out.  We  also  think  that  the  male  student 
should  be  drilled,  and  the  female  students  also  be  put  through  similar  exercises  both 
for  their  own  health  and  deportment,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  out  such 
system  in  their  Elementary  Schools.  A dormitory  of  the  Board’s  establishments  is 
described  as  “a  large  barrack  of  a room,  with  no  compartments  separating  the  beds  <vf 
the  schoolmasters^’  (kcimnayh  12417).  The  premises  occupied  as  training  schools’ 
by  the  Church  Education  Society  were  built  with  Parliamentary  grants  in°  lS14-Ti 
for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,”  commonly 
called  the  Ivi  dare-place  Society,  and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  date  of  erection  the 
dormitories  there  are  open  to  the  same  remark,  which  likewise  applies  to  the  School 
at  bantry,  and  to  the  training  department  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Bacrgot-street 
It  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Board,  in  admitting  any  denominational  training  school 
to  public  aid,  to  have  rules  upon  this  head  clearly  defined  and  strictly  enforced0 
In  Ireland,  the  third  division  of  a training  institution,  viz.,  the  model  or  practising 
school  has,  m the  case  of  Marlborough-street,  received  an  undue  development.  The 
wish  seems  to  have  been  to  make  the  model  school  as  large  and  the  instruction  in  it  as 
high  as  possible.  There  are  schools  of  different  size  attached  to  it  in  which  there  are 
hirst  Book  classas;  but  m the  laige  school  (No.  1)  in  which  Mr.  Joyce  is  the  Principal 
leacher— the  Officer  charged  with  the  technical  instruction  of  Students  in  Traimne— 
there  !s  no  First  Book  class.  In  the  Provincial  Model  Schools  the  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
schools  have  no  First  Book  classes ; and  therefore  the  Pupil  Teachers  in  the  Boys’  schools 
do  not  gam  any  experience  in  teaching  that  class  which  includes  so  large  a portion  of  a 
primary  school.  ° 1 

atMIliCpSt,Ud1n/1,?;'<;  aJm!ss!ble  to  training  institutions  should  be  defined  by 
the  Board  Mr.  Rmtoul  (26104)  considers  persons  under  eighteen  or  nineteen  too 
youir  foi  tiarnmg  as  before  that  age  their  minds  are  not  sufficiently  formed.  If 
monitors  are  appointed  at  thirteen  years  of  age  and  continue  for  four  years,  they  mil 

?erv.lc®  ,at  seventeen.  Wo  think  that  this  should  bo  the  a^e  for 
admission  to  the  training  institutions.  ° 

fim^hed°tw1il’e™nall:?liadja'^  ent™“  examination  open  to  monitors  who  have 
whf L*  f - T™  “d  t0  °*ker  Persons  of  e°od  eharacter  and  proper  age 
exhamfn»Uor  Tn1lf°f  l?18  S"*0*  of  becoming  teachers  of  National  schools.  This 
examination  should  follow  the  programme  of  the  monitors’  course.  The  names  of 

— f?uld  fcj  pnbhshed  in  order  of  merit,  and  grants  to  training 

“pe  "eHnon  at  brf  f °A  aCCTf  °f  auy  stude,lte  vhos°  ^ve 

SStoesWd  b 1 ?f  ,saocffd  candidates.  Before  admission  to  training  some 
g ThToffictrs  if  if  re,lmrei1,  tbe  student  will  become  a teaolier  in  a National  school, 
admittiitm  J &e  8e.™'al,traml"g  institutions  should  co-operate  with  tlio  Board  in 
S^SSiid a ^““aUc  assurance  that  they  will  become  teachers. 
U explained  violations  of  this  rule  should  be  attended  by  withdrawal  of  grants 

shou,I.d,b,e  ™sP“ted  Yearly  by  one  of  the  senior  Inspectors, 
conference  ^ “““ft?3  m oral  Part  of  the  examination,  and  whose 

which  would  ho  cage i u in  different  places  would  secure  a uniformity  of  action 
SrthrSrd  liyh^mi16;  A friendly  “tercourse  of  all  the  training  schools 
rfnrimticeiSZf  ™ b?  tbo,  Tiai‘;  ^Pection,  and  discussion  of  points 

of  the  District  in  wVpI  th  ±Ce*'-  S£0U}d  ln  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  Inspector 

“5  h>‘stiict  in  - ivluch  the  trammg  school  is  situated.  J 

comse  twoTifA™-3  .baTebee“  adequately  supplied  with  trained  teachers,  the  full 
may  be  accepted  1Mn°  ^e  insisted  on ; meanwhile  training  for  one  year 

course'of  stud  v i°f  ninths’  training  an  examination  in  the  previous 

^ a11  lining  institutions  and  at  other 
conducting  the  py  SJ10U}^  r?quired  to  read  and  recite  to  the  Inspector 

this  excention  u-p  : n +rd  should  receive  marks  for  their  performance ; but,  with 
to  nrintofn?p’^lth  nT?at  the  exammatl0n  should  consist  entirely  of  written  answers 
bvPa  boai^ h6Se  qUeSt10^  sbould  be  set  aad  answers  to  them  reviewed 
iLtectorc  JoTT  n0Imnated  b/,.the  Commissioners,  partly  from  among  their 
anv  training  hiafll  ^jrS,°nS  ^ hterary  qualifications.  ‘Persons  connected  with 

SanSSvi!  should.  be  disqualified  from  acting  as  examiners.  It  should 
o the  examiners  so  to  frame  their  questions  upon  the  subjects  of 
' First  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry  (1825),-  p.  89. 
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eya.mina.tion  that  candidates  acquainted  with  any  good  text-books  upon  these  subj ects  may  Thawing. 
be  able  to  answer  them.  The  examiners,  upon  a review  of  the  papers  produced,  will  arrange 
the  candidates’  names  in  three  classes,  and  will  present  to  the  Board  a manuscript  class- 
list  attested  by  their  signatures,  together  with  a return  of  the  marks  assigned  by  them  to 
every  candidate  for  his  exercise  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  The  classes  thus 
arranged  should  carry  the  personal  salaries  recommended  by  us  in  a previous  chapter, 
and  should  bring  grants  to  the  training  institutions  upon  a scale  to  be  settled  by  the  Board. 

YY  e are  of  opinion  that  the  grants  paid  to  a training  institution  should  never  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of  its  maintenance.  In  order  that  this  cost  may  be 
ascertained,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  accounts  of  each  training  institution  should  be 
strictly  kept,  in  an  approved  set  of  books,  separately  from  the  accounts  of  any  other 
establishment  whatsoever.  The  accounts  should  be  regularly  audited  and  a balance- 
sheet  presented  to  the  Board  every  year. 

Although  we  consider  it  desirable  that  all  teachers  should  have  a preparatory  training, 
yet,  as  the  number  of  trained  teachers  is  still  small  when  compared  with  the  number 
of  schools  to  be  taught,  we  do  not  propose  to  exclude  untrained  teachers  from  the 
examination  and  its  attendant  benefits.  Untrained  candidates  ought,  however,  to  have 
completed  their  twentieth  year  before  admission  to  examination  for  a class,  and  they 
should  be  required  to  produce  good  certificates  of  character. 

The  following  are  the  recommendations  which  we  have  resolved  to  submit  to  Your 
Majesty  in  reference  to  the  training  of  school  teachers : — 

1.  That  the  examination  of  schools  and  school  teachers  should  be  so 

conducted  as  to  leave  free  the  use  of  any  suitable  books  to  managers 
or  teachers. 

2.  That  the  present  Central  Establishment  should  be  maintained,  the  course  of 

training  being  made  for  twelve  instead  of  six  months,  and  a fixed 
payment  from  private  sources  being  required  for  each  scholar. 

3.  That  the  scholars  should  be  lodged  in  separate  boarding-houses,  or  with 

persons  approved  by  the  Board,  and  be  under  the  care  of  pastors  of 
their  own  religion.  . . . 

4.  That  the  establishment  should  be  managed  by  one  responsible  Principal. 

5.  That  all  teachers  should  be  classed  after  examination  in  an  appointed 

course  of  secular  instruction,  suitable  for— 

1.  Masters. 

2.  Mistresses. 

6.  That  the  examination  should  be  the  same  for  all,  whether  trained  or 

untrained. 

7.  That  the  Board  should  nominate  Examiners  from  time  to  time,  selected 

partly  from  Inspectors  and  partly  from  persons  of  literary  qualifications, 
not  connected  with  the  training  school  in  Maiiborough-street  or  any 
other  training  institution  in  Ireland. 

8.  That  the  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  conducting  the 

examination  of  members  of  religious  bodies  who  desire  to  be  classed  as 
Teachers. 

9.  That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong  to  the 

enclosed  orders  in  their  own  houses. 

10.  That  no  part  of  the  examination  should  be  carried  on  except  in  the 
presence  of  an  Inspector. 

11.  That  Candidates  should  be  assembled  at  convenient  centres. 

12.  That  all  examinations  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  once  a year. 

13.  That  the  aid  of  the  Board  should  be  given  to  training  schools,  under  the 
management  of  committees,  voluntary  societies,  or  religious  bodies,  on 
certain  conditions.  For  instance: — 

(1.)  They  should  be  in  suitable  premises,  suitably  furnished. 

(2.)  Under  the  management  of  a committee  of  clergymen  and  laymen. 

(3.)  The  subsidy  should  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  the  training  as 
tested  by  the  examination. 

(4.)  The  Government  grant  should  not  exceed  three  times  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  patrons  or  managers. 

(5.)  The  National  Board  should  not  contribute  towards  the  erection  or 
building  of  such  schools  unless  the  site  be  vested  in  the  Board. 

14.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  teachers  should  have  a preparatory  training. 

15.  That  Principal  teachers,  if  untrained,  should  not  be  under  twenty  years 

of  age. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

The  grievances  of  National  school  teachers  having  been  considered,  and 
lemedies  proposed  for  those  which  we  judge  reasonable,  it  is  right  to  secure  efficient 
&rfnrmanCeo0f,dutj  “9". proceed  to  examine  into  the  mode  of  classification  of 

teache  s,  and  the  conditions  of  tneir  promotion  from  one  grade  to  another 

We  have  already  recommended  that  no  class  salary  should  be  paid  to' probations 
and  that  the  seven  grades  should  be  reduced  to  three.  We  consider  that  no  teacS 
should  be  paid  a class  salary  until  lie  is  examined,  and  classed  at  least  in  the  third  m-ado 
, We  have  recommended  that  teachers  should  rise  from  one  grade  to  another  bv  mod 
oxides  ro  y’  neVCr!!'rjleas'  tllere  may  te  an  inducement  to  teachers  in  theTower 
f f?.  T ,?“PT0Te  tllelV  Posltl°".  "re  are  of  opinion  that  a classified  teacher  mav  nre 
W !“  ® f S*  an/  Penotl  no*  less  than  five  years,  or  more  than  ten  years  after the 

f0t  a se90nh  examination,  thus  enabling  liim  to  take  a liioher  grade 
cJuSv  f ff  lmPr0Te“<mt  in  his  own  knowledge ; that  it  should  be  an  indispensable 
F°m?tion  that  he  shall  have  had®  three  good  annual  reports  Rhe  In 
of  the  district,  of  Ins  successful  management  of  his  school ; and  that  after  this 
grade-  a11  ^ » *>«  -a  Shtidt 

l‘cetaf£ ttough  The  TrfffiW  fstaEmc^ 

. 5 ac«f  t : 

raised,  mister  leathers'  Mammal,  2nd  Suggestion.)  ma  graae 

Tt!  T°de  ,°f  eMmmation  of  teachers  is  explained  by  Mr.  Keenan  (S65-8S4  ) 
i^Ttespeciai  favour  shown  to  teachers  who  come  up  l is iLdoned 

Dublin  from  being  at  once  clasTeiUn'tlS  iTki * ‘“fij."  'vl‘°  “““  *°  t!,e  training  school  in 

been  made  in  favour  of  the  •«*  A»  “ccoplien  has  always 

of  tiro  first  class  upon  a person  vho°had  entered  the  ■ ab  ,°S  *?  professors  to  confer  tlm  highest  division 
sucli  cases  are  exceedingly  rare  • but  tlie  mww  i,no  v mmg.  department  Without  any  class  at  all.  Of  course 
With  the  approval  of  the  Bom?'  1 *»  te“  almV ‘ “™d  * the  training  department  and 

Jrt  trfningi11  Marlborougli-street  is  made, 

that  could  be  produced  when  calledfiT  k<?pt  °f  flle  noue  at  least 

and  by  an  official  leto  from  taBeari  by  Pr°feS5°r  EutWs 

Professor  Butler  thus  describes  the  method 

them  1 Mr.  l»'ofcsso™  of  tiro  parties  who  aro  trained  by 

very  personal.  It  is  of  a catechetical  nature  1,?  T ““5°  °f  “■tra<*<a.  Our  instruction  is 

on  general  subjects;  but  the  examination  of  the  teachers  is  cari-ird^!!^  °f  a lec*?ro-  . We  SLVC  a fcw  lectures 
dui-rng  the  coins*  of  training,  so  that  we  have  a , 0,1  concurrently  with  tile  instruction  given 

pass  through  our  bauds.  £ a.  “oTiS  d mSftif  pledge  of  all  the  teanherathat 

which  we  take  notea  as  we  do  also  of  dl  i nemLu  ev  .mrn’  2"  7 ”'i  su,bJ.“‘ed  to  writ*  n examinations,  of 
At  the  close  of  the  course  the  two  professors  tile  two  T°  subject  them  to  through  the  course, 

case  may  he,  meet,  form  a kind  of  board,  dis’euss  ^SkSV’rr‘  ““d  T*"  1,ead  “istr6BS'  « the 
their  hands  during  the  time  of  training,  and  thus  determine  til?  dlff'fieuj  teachers  that  have  passed  through 
It  is  upon  the  opinion  of  tile  five  persons  mentioned  el,  e , " ilBB  the  teacher  sltoukl  be  recommended  for. 

“ 6168.  Are  yon  generally  unan^™  ‘ Abdication  is  determined, 

opinion.  * uy  unanimous  m the  opinion  you  form!  Mostly ; sometimes  there  is  a difference  of 

little'ofiafwiero”  ”sZ  Moor'S? rompiSLTo? STt  “j4  °f/TOr  creation  t-,Some  think  very 
but  I do  not  know  it  personally.  * e teac  iers  w^°  had  been  classed.  I have  heard  so, 

that  a training  school  is  established!  ”S™°thhStlm  2 in  training.  It  is  not  for  this  object 

—There  is  a difference  of  opinion  upon  that  point  I -1!,  , ?^°"  by  ?“  Prof‘Bsol'>  who  instnret  is  desirable  i 
bad  mode  of  classifying,  particularly asfc.JT not a tllat !t  “ P“i«™ly  a good  or 

mammakou,  if  I may  use  the  term,  rather  than  a competitioE  ‘if  thm™™  flle  It  is  a qualifying 

be  th^xaikhgWy ta  Sefrf  eom^tiS*' 

V*on  to  the  teaching-  staff  haring  the  elassifioaid.n  in  their  own  l£SSi“ SS? ^ 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Board 

Stat6  “““  “ —irf  aeTra^nlt'on  of 

teachers,  discussing  also  the  n°teS  °f  th®  answerinS  of 'th,e 

1 cacn,  lor  nis  olhee,  and  his  past  career  as  a servant  of  the  Board. 
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“ It  is  clear  tliat  elements  enter  into  the  consideration  of  each  case  that  could  not  be  tabulated,  Classu'ica- 

“The  Professors  can,  if  required,  fm-nish  from  their  notes  tabulations  of  the  literary  results  for  the  years  T,oy- 
referred  to,  but  this  work  would  occupy  them  for  at  least  one  fortnight,  and  could  not  be  entered  upon  before 
Christmas.” 

The  examination  of  teachers  by  District  and  Head  Inspectors  is  more  formally  con- 
ducted, and  a record  is  kept. 

Mr.  Keenan  thus  describes  it : — 

« 871.  Chairman. — Is  the  question  whether  a teacher  is  to  be  put  in  the  first  or  second  gradation  of  Evidence, 
the  third  class  settled  purely  by  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  he  gets  1 — Mr.  Keenan. — Not  purely.  It  is 
settled  upon  a mixed  consideration  of  the  aggregate  number  of  marks  he  attains  in  the  examination,  and  of  his 
efficiency  in  the  school  as  a schoolmaster. 

“ 872.  As  regards  the  test  of  his  efficiency  afforded  by  marks,  is  it  simply  a consideration  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks  he  gets,  or  do  you  require  him  to  get  a certain  number  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  you  have 
read  out? — We  require  that  in  all  essential  subjects  a satisfactory  proficiency  shall  be  exhibited  by  the  teacher. 

The  essential  subjects  are  penmanship,  spelling,  composition,  grammar-,  geography,  lesson  books,  and  arithmetic. 

No  other  subject  is  regarded  as  essential  in  the  written  examination. 

“ 873.  Is  there  any  fixed  standard  as  regards  that  part  of  the  examination  which  would  regulate  whether  the 
teacher  is  put  into  the  first,  or  second,  or  into  third  class  ? — There  is,  my  lord.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a 
report  on  the  part  of  the  District  Inspector  to  the  Head  Inspector,  that  between  all  these  grades  he  can  tell  to 
what  exact  degree  as  a schoolmaster  tire  candidate  is  efficient.  And  the  second  consideration  regards  the  total 
sum  of  the  candidate’s  marks  on  tire  paper  of  questions — first  class,  second  class,  or  third  class — under-taken  by 
him  in  the  examination.  If  tire  candidate,  for  example,  be  in  the  third  class,  and  an  aspirant  for  the  second 
and  if  the  District  Inspector’s  opinion  of  his  schoolmaster-ship  be  very  favourable,  and  the  sum  of  his 
marks  on  the  second  class  paper  of  questions  be  satisfactory — say  sixty  per  cent.— anything  under  fifty  per- 
cent. would  be  deemed  unsatisfactory — he  would  be  recommended  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors  for  pro- 
motion, and  the  Board  would  sanction  it.” 

“ 920.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — You  stated  that  printed  questions  for  the  examination  of  teachers  are  reviewed 
by  the  Chief  of  Inspection! — Yes. 

“921.  Are  the  questions  the  same  all  over  the  country!— Yes.  The  written  part  of  the  examination  of  the 
male  teachers  is  held  on  the  same  days  all  over  Ireland ; and  even  the  same  hour  all  over-  the  country  is  appointed 
for  each  subject  of  examination.  For-  instance,  it  is  arranged  that  the  examination  shall  begin  on  a certain  day ; 
that  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  teachers  shall  assemble ; that  the  first  subject  taken  up,  for  example,  shall  be 
grammar ; that  at  twelve  o’clock,  geography  shall  be  taken  up ; at  two  o’clock,  arithmetic ; and  so  on. 

“ 922.  How  long  does  that  examination  last !— Two  days  for  the  written  part,  and  at  a subsequent  and  varying 
period  of  the  year,  two  days  also  for  the  oral  examination.  One  day  is  sometimes  enough  for  the  oral. 

“ 923.  Are  those  papers  sent  up  to  the  central  office!— The  answers  are,  in  the  first  place,  carefully  perused 
and  noted  by  the  District  Inspector.  The  value  of  each  answer  is  then  set  forth  on  a document  called  the  Exa- 
mination Docket.  When  the  revision  is  completed,  the  papers  and  the  Inspector’s  memoranda  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Education  Office.  Then,  if  the  Chief  of  Inspection  have  leisure  for  the  purpose,  which  indeed 
Ire  rarely  has,  he  revises  the  teachers’  answers,  and  reviews  the  general  tenor  of  the  Inspectors  judgment.  The 
next  stage  in  the  procedure  provides  that  all  tire  papers  shall  be  sent  to  tire  Head  Inspector,  whose  positive 
duty  it  is  to  revise  and  consider-  them  before  the  oral  examination  takes  place. 

“ 924.  To  what  subjects  does  the  oral  examination  extend!— It  includes  all  the  subjects  I read  out  for  the 
written  examination,  with  such  additional  subjects  as  are  peculiarly  and  necessarily  oral,  as,  for  rnstance,  read- 
ing, and  the  method  of  teaching. 

“ 925.  Are  the  teachers  generally  satisfied  with  the  fairness  of  those  examinations,  or  do  you  get  frequent  recla- 
mations against  them? — Very  rarely  has  a reclamation  against  the  decisions  or  examinations  been  made.  A 
few  cases  only  have  occurred. 

“ 941.  What  record  is  there  of  these  examinations  1 — The  document  before  you  is  a permanent  record. 

“ 942.  Do  you  print  it! — No ; that  document  is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  office.” 

The  Inspectors  sometimes  do  not  find  that  the  classification  made  in  Marlborough- 
street  by  the  Professors  of  the  Training  Department  is  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teachers.  This  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Mahony  (17080-17084),  Mr.  Sheehy  (20292-301), 

(26390-8),  Mr.  O'Hara  (26806-811),  and  Professor  Butler  (above)  6169. 

We  are  of  opinion  : — 

That  teachers  should  be  examined  and  classed  by  a Board  of  Examiners,  including  recommekw.- 
Inspectors,  and  independent  persons  of  literary  or  academical  reputation  named  1 
the  National  Board. 

That  all  trained  or  untrained  candidates  should  be  admitted  to  examination  on 
equal  terms. 

That  professional  experience  should  be  an  important  element  in  determining 
classification,  when  the  object  of  the  candidate  is  to  improve  his  classification. 

We  believe  that  an  examination  so  conducted,  would  command  the  confidence  not  only 
of  the  public,  but  of  Inspectors  and  teachers. 

Mr.  Matthews  : — 

a 18445.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  is  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  as  to  promotion — whether  it  should  depend 
on  the  power  of  the  local  Inspector  or  the  Head  Inspector,  or,  as  at  present,  be  direct  from  the  office! — Mr. 

Matthevis. Well,  I t.hinlr  it’s  the  general  opinion  that  there  should  be  a uniform  standard  of  examination.  Men’s 

miruk  are  so  variously  constituted  that  they  are  apt  to  take  very  different  views  of  answers  to  the  same  questions 
as  to  relative  merit;  and  the  person  whom  one  Inspector  might  think  a clever  and  efficient  man,  another  Inspector 
might  not  Blink  so  clever  or  deserving.  I should  think  there  ought  to  be  an  examination  board,  perhaps, 
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simikvto  the  Board  of  Examines  of  the  Scieiice  and  ArtDeparfcment,  London,  and  that  a ' ■ . 

should  beheld  by  papers  alee,  and  tlat  tlleaa  s!louIa  be  to  a cental  body  'and ded!ta 5"*“e‘01“ 

usufooeu  standard ; ^ that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  should  be  tehen  &.  tSe  report  “fl.e  Sfdrt  ^ * 

The  standard  of  classification  of  third  class  teachers  should  be  raised.  The  st»ud.,.j 
lias  been  mscd  since  the  National  Board  commenced  operations  ai<^ 

Mr.  Keenan : — 

‘ 1863.  The  Chairman. — Has  the  standard  of  examination  required  for  teachers  to  n-pf  into  « , 
class  been  materially  raised  since  the  first  origin  of  the  Board  1— Mr  Keenan  Oh  verted  ^ \ « seoon<l 

year  1839,  there  was  no  okssilioation  of  orw  teacher,  at  S % 

teachers  took  place,  and  they  were  classified  simnlvinto  first  <,pnr,nj  ot.j  • , ’ .Jj  al  examination  of  the 

assigned  a value  of  fifty  marks  for  a knowledge  of  it  Tffirt  is  the  oirlV^taSdT'*  lmP?1't“"oe  to  ft,  and  have 
great  nnmber  of  yearn  in  the  detrrik  of  the  eSmSaSm.”  7 *to“I  cl*“”86  ^ >“>  «™rred  for  a 

.two!  ‘If  S w'nd,wf  &r  thM  olaas  13  low> ia  Emitted  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald 

“ S 2“  1“t  t"'°  1 would  not  go  that  length. 

.mperfeetly  qualified  persons  are  admitted  as  teacher,  * ^ *°  8,17  **  Ter7 

is  admitt6i  by  ^ 

Dr’  Doman  gives  reasons  for  preferring  them 

^^i'r-^S^itha^ffime^S^c^i^  hutSS“1t^t^l“bd“a8“1“1,a<1“len”fickl 
ot  ae  ^ 

^l,ppI,' 1,i,Mol3r  to 

class  teachers,  unless  that  they  are  looking  out  fm-  “ ^ 7 whereas,  generally  speaking,  the  higher 

be  satisfied  with  having  attained  their  high  classification  am!  ^nZubv!!tl\0V  mthhl*  of  tIlat  will 
or  to  the  management  of  the  school.  ’ 11  not  (,evote  the  same  attention  to  the  school, 

the  education  wall  rest  upon  the  assistant  teacher  aSSS  **  b“d«  °f 

TW  lue  tllo™ce  t0  this  testimony,  we  still  think— 

About1 ?nndna'Uy  t5?,standard  for  ‘bird  class  should  be  raised 
The  present  £**%»$  **“  “mbCT  of  ^arsd 

that  the  supply  might  well  be  lcent  up  if  +1,1  „++  ^^on>lfJ\  299)-  This  seems  to  show 
^StSr  The  examination  should  not tl?he °f  Profession  were  suificient. 

proper  awe,  and  who  intend  toTecome^Na  bull  C?  f ?0<1  T™'  charaoter-  of 
conducted  that  persons  who  had  st.rdi.d  fb„  . m t,eaoJlera,  but  should  be  so 

chance  of  success.  In  this  manner  the  Hiffin  . J60^8  ln  any  books  should  have  an  equal 
avoided  mamer  tIle  suggested  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  be 

for  •»  teacher,  wbc  haye 

midei  Piotestant  managers,  where  Protestant  teachers  we™  ^P®ueiIc.e-  Seldom,  in  fact,  except  in  schools 

•E*? sp  “Iy  of my  °™  “p8“) 1 w “ * 

^Uha1^  artfrborfty  resulting  mert^ftom'bariug'beeu  aceusfirmed^o  Juf  favour  to  compensate ' for  the' 
—I  have  not  bear  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  iSfay^ Z,eS t7„ 1 f ‘f'”?  bools  f™>  those  of  the  Board! 
2»L?’^r*“*afce8i“  vhitlteaohS,  suoh  a?yoii*hrD  ^ P oal1  *°  ““d  “»»  ■“» 

“8352.  Were  they  eligible  persons 10iashlP  “escribes,  came  up  for  examination. 

‘ « 835-1  T)-d  any  °f  tliem  sncceed  1— Yes.  6111  en<arely  “eligible.  We  dismissed  some  of  them. 

tef-Ckers  who  ^^e^Qt^iy^dimato^^otS^sc^o^md^'adopted0*!1  llai'cll^r  ca^1  t°  mind  at  present,  whether 

tte  metIl0d  ofPn>“oti»a  of  teachers. 

See  supra,  page  419. 
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Mr.  Coward  (E.  229.  231) : — CiAssnwA- 

« 229.  I expected  to  find  a more  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  principle  on  which  teachers  are  ad-  

vanced  to  the  upper  grades,  hut  very  few  indeed  had  even  thought  of  the  matter  as  a grievance.  Advancement 
of  grade,  'with  its  accompanying  increase  of  pay,  is  made  too  much  dependent  on  literary  capacity,  and  too  little 
on  good  service.  I am  unable  to  see  what  peculiar  right  a teacher  has  acquired  to  be  raised  in  position  simply 
because  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a good  scholai',  when  another  man,  equal  to  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  is  unable  to  advance.  The  teachei-’s  office  is  one  which  requires  the  devotion  of  all  his  energy  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  leaves  little  time  for  such  repeated  eftbrts  as  have  to  be  made  in  order 
:•>  rise  in  the  present  system.  A man,  before  lie  is  permitted  to  teach,  should  prove  himself  fit  to  undertake 
charge  of  a school  by  passing  an  examination.  His  examinations  should  cease  when  he  commences  his  work, 
and  his  advancement  proceed  in  proportion  to  his  subsequent  merit  Besides,  a good  mathematician  is  not 
necessarily  a good  teacher,  nor  is  there  any  special  power  to  instruct  youth  efficiently  imparted  with  the  know- 
ledge of  natural  philosophy.  A third  class  man  may  be  quite  as  able  a teacher  as  a first  class  man,  and  his 
services  should  be  recognised  and  rewarded,  and  not  passed  over  because  he  is  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  an 
examination,  which  really  lias  no  effect  upon  his  work,  taken  as  a whole.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  under  the  first  class  men  aie  not  better  taught,  as  a rule, 
than  those  under  men  of  inferior  grade.  There  may  be  a few*  boys  who  are  benefited  by  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  the  highest  teachers,  but  they  are  very  few,  and  indeed  higher  instruction  is  not  confined  to  these 
schools,  but  is  found  where  men  no  higher  than  the  third  class  preside.” 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  184)  : Assistant 

Commissioners' 

“ I entirely  concur  in  the  view  that  one  of  the  first  steps  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  education  in  Reports. 
Ireland  is  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  competency  in  the  teachers,  but  none  the  less  does  it  appear  to  me 
that  the  average  standard  already  attained  is  quite  as  high  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  without  an  advance  in  the 
attractions  offered.  ” 

Mr.  JacJc  (L.  214,  215,216) 

“ 214.  Another  grievance,  far  less  commonly  stated,  is  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  examinations  to 
which  the  teachers  are  subjected.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  look  upon  these  with  a curious  tenderness,  as,  in  a 
sense,  symbols  that,  poorly  as  they  are  paid  and  little  as  they  are  trusted,  they  belong,  nevertheless,  to  a great 
profession ; and  they  would  regret  their  curtailment  very  much  as  the  army  would  be  distressed  by  a diminution 
in  the  number  of  grades  in  the  service. 

“ 215.  For  myself,  I cannot  see  what  advantages  are  secured  by  the  perpetual  examinations  and  re-examina- 
tions which  a teacher  has  to  undergo.  There  are  eight  distinct  grades— the  lowest  of  all  being  the  probationer. 

He  appears  to  present  himself  to  the  District  Inspector,  to  pass  a test  very  much  at  that  officer’s  discretion,  but 
amounting  substantially  to  a Third  Book  class  examination,  and  then,  if  he  is  above  seventeen,  he  may  be 
admitted  to  take  charge  of  a school.  There  is  always  a plentiful  supply  of  schools,  which  nobody  but  proba- 
tioners can  be  got  to  fill.  Of  the  G,000  principal  teachers,  500,  and  902  of  the  2,200  assistants  and  junior 
assistants,  under  the  Board,  offer  no  better  guarantee  of  then'  fitness  to  teach.  The  number  of  probationers  in 
my  district  is  exceptionally  large  and  corresponds  nearly  with  the  number  of  inefficiently  taught  National 
schools. 

“ 216.  These  teachers  are  summoned,  about  a year  later,  for  an  examination  before  the  Inspector,  and  by  an 
ingenious  arrangement,  this  examination  is  broken  into  two  parts,  the  “written,"  and  the  “oral,1'  to  which 
those  only  are  admitted  who  have  got  a certain  proportion  of  marks  in  the  “ written,”  and  which  follows  it.  at 
an  uncertain  interval  of  four  or  five  months.  The  probationer  who  does  not  pass,  has  another  chance  given  him 
(if  the  Inspectors  permit,  as  they  seem  usually  to  do),  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Those 
rules,  however,  cannot  be  very  strictly  carried  out,  as  I found  one  probationer  in  a remote  school  who  hud 
continued  in  that  rudimentary  condition  for  .six  years.  Most  of  those  who  struggle  through  the  double  gate  of 
the  “ oral"  and  “ written”  axe  classed  as  III'-,  a few  as  III1,  a very  few  higher.  At  IIP  the  teacher  finds  a long 
staircase  of  six  of  these  double  steps  (i.e.  “ writtens”  and  “ orals”)  before  him.  He  can  make  none  of  them 
without  examination.  He  can  scarcely  do  better  than  take  a year  to  each ; he-is  occupied  most  of  Ills  life  in 
ineffectual  attempts  to  rise  through  them.  He  has  to  wait  till  ho  Is  authorized  by  the  Inspector  to  try  each 
successive  time,  and  he  must  try  when  the  Inspector  tells  him  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  works  away  for  years, 
without  being  summoned ; sometimes  he  is  summoned  too  frequently  for  his  comfort.  It  seems  very  rare  that 
he  goes  up  step  by  step,  year  after  year;  and  after  the  examination  time  of  life  is  over,  whenever  that  may  be, 
he  must  get  more  and  more  sick  of  the  continual  thrashing  of  the  well-worn  chaff  of  his  cram  books.  Long 
after  anybody  else  is  treated  as  a grown  workman,  and  judged  by  his  work,  he  Is  tested  like  a scliool-boy,  and 
kept  rubbing  up  elementary  text-books.  They  lie  on  his  desk  in  school  hours  and  interrupt  his  day  duties  ; no 
doubt  they  haunt  his  evenings  and  his  dreams.  I confess  it  appeal's  to  me  a great  waste  of  power.  I can  well 
conceive  the  propriety  of  separating  those  who  just  pass  at  first,  and  those  who  pass  well,  and  possibly  there  might 
be  some  advantage  in  a second  examination  for  the  latter,  and  a third  for  the  former.  After  that,  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  in  his  proper  work  is  the  only  test  which  the  Board  should  apply  to  him,  and  that 
the  highest  classification  should  be  attainable  through  a sufficient  period  of  very  good  service.  I do  not  know 
how  much  official  time,  paper,  and  money  are  spent  on  the  present  laborious  system ; but  the  amount  of  all  three 
must  he  very  large  indeed.  I do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a teacher  is  any  the  worse  for  knowing  the  subjects, 
lie  has  to  teach,  and  a little  beyond  them,  thoroughly ; and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  I was  often  told, 
that  without  the  application  of  this  perpetual  goad,  the  Irish  teacher  would  not  be  disposed  to  keep  up  his 
knowledge.  But  I cannot  think  that  a person  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  who  is  already  certified 
to  have  a creditable  knowledge  of  his  subjects,  will  be  bettered  on  the  whole  by  unremittent  examinations.  If 
his  energies  are  too  many  for  him,  and  he  has  no  hooks  or  private  tastes,  he  might  always  find  something  to 
occupy  him  where  he  would  be  doing  good  in  his  vocation,  in  the  evening  school.  To  judge  a man  after,  say, 
thirty,  by  examinations  alone  or  mainly,  is  surely  a mistake.” 
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CHAPTER  I— MODEL  SCHOOLS  (LITERARY.) 

Besides  the  Central  Institution  in  Marlborouo-h-sfreot  IS, , , ■ , 

Sa&^c'110018^ t0Sethel" 'Vith ““ «ninge^blishmenta^o^“f&tt? 
the  National  Commissioners  possess  twenty-eight,  Model  Schools  i„  apt  '“Board, 
Ireland.  Two  of  these  Model  Schools  are  in  Dublin  viz  one  in  tb  n*?  1)iujte  of 
other  near  the  King’s-brido-e  Railway  fltotinn  tu-o  ’ . 111  Liberties  and  the 

and  the  Inchicore  Railway  Model  Schools.  Of  the  remaMder°&urte  tlle  Wast  Subiin 
five  m Munster  five  in  Leinster,  and  two  in  Connaught  ara  “ ™*er, 

lhe  Model  Schools  of  the  Board  are  divided  into  htwcu  si-  , , , 

“ Minor  Model  Schools.”  Omitting  West  Dublin  and  Inchienro  Schools”  and 

belong  to  either  class,  there  are  of  District  Model  ani,„„i°°rei  wblob  -[o  not  strictly 
Model  Schools  seven.  Ballymouey  here  included  amen!-  the  Mbrfodd  q°ihMjn”r 
“0Ug  the  Board's  Agricultural  Model  Scho^f St*!! 

i.ig“ 1 ^upiui°s  sSriu  diTthec  dTrtronts/01'  ^ 

extern  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  are  trained  for  the  fw?  rfldent  as  well  as 

and  the  schools  are  considered  examples  of  what  the  hPot  ^ ° ^tional  school  teachers, 
With  the  exception  of  the  fees  pa^hTpupils  lev  I S??°ls  sllouId  be. 

and  are  under  the  management  of  the  Board  ’ Minor  Model  SchnT i t5urt®d  b.Y  t3ie  State, 

fcas SEC-  -•  ggteaa; 

distance  upon  the  lands  of  the  aSturM  Model  J a J3"*  laT0  be®  Mt  at  a 
the  Literary  Model  School  buildC^S  Dunmanway 

■ We  have  already  mentioned  the  names  of  se?l™  If  « n j i¥loob  lls  together, 
list  of  them  is  as  follows  seTCIal  of  ^ Model  Schools.  A complete 


District  Model  Schools. 

In  Munster.  In  Leinster. 

Duumanway.  West  Dublin. 

Inoliioore  Railway. 
Athy. 

Kilkenny. 

Trim. 

Enniscorfchy. 


Cork. 

Limerick. 

Clonmel. 

Waterford. 


In  Ulster. 

Belfast. 

Ballymena. 

Newry. 

Bailieborougli. 

Newtowuards. 

Enniskillen. 

Londonderry. 

Coleraine. 

In  Ulstor. 

Ballymoney. 

Can-ickfergus. 

Liu-gan. 

Monaghan. 

Omagh. 

N ewto  wnstewart. 

U 5 7 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Board1  respecting 

Disriuci  sot  Mmol  Morai  ScsooaL 


Minor  Model  Schools. 

InMunster-  In  Leinster 

Parsons  town. 


In  Connaught, 
Galway 
Sligo. 


In  Connaught. 


hameiit  »t  the  disposal  of  the  Uommissioners,  and  an  IherefoWEw  ST”!'  « 018  placed  by  Par- 
(o.)  The  chief  objects  of  District  Model  Srhnnls  ,m+  re  under  their  exclusive  control. 

sssf i?r  “d  5de”“c  *°  ao  — 

teachers  “d/E<S^^°ate ot  °™  authority,  the 

M°dd  **£&*£  attst^r^  rofz^^Sia 


1 National  Board's  Report,  1867,  pp.  57,  58. 


See  also  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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In  the  case  of  pupil-teachers  resident  in  Model  Schools,  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  £20  arrow, 
a year  is  granted  to  the  master  for  the  board,  &c.,  of  each.  School*. 

The  pupil-teachers  also  receive  gratuities.  ( Rules  Part  IV.  § VI.  G.  d.  e.)  Lodging, 
completely  furnished,  is  provided  for  the  pupil-teachers  by  the  Board,  and  a servant  is 
kept  to  attend  them.  Mr.  Mocdonnell : — 

“ 23751.  The  Chairman. — When  the  Model  Schools  were  first  established  were  they  established  with  a view  Evidence, 
of  being  places  where  an  additional  number  of  masters  and  teachers  might  be  trained,  or  a place  where  masters 
of  common  schools  could  come  and  see  the  operation  of  the  schools  under  the'  National  system  1 — Mr.  Mac- 
donnell. — Both  objects  were  held  in  view  at  the  time  we  established  these  model  schools. 

“23752.  Which  object  should  you  say  at  the  present  time  is  that  which  the  Board  mast  desire  the  Model 
Schools  to  discharge  ? — The  chief  object  that  the  Board  have  in  view  is  to  exhibit  in  these  Model  Schools  the 
most  perfect  way  of  carrying  on  popular  education  in  Ireland — to  exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  mixed  education  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  these  schools — to  supply  a considerable 
number  of  persons  tolerably  well  prepared  for  the  first  steps  in  our  teaching  establishments  as  teachers  of  the 
ordinary  National  schools : arrd  lastly,  we  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  as  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  school 
district  as  can  should  visit  these  schools  and  should  benefit  by  seeing  the  superior  mode  of  teaching  which  is 
carried  on  in  them.” 

In  another  part  of  this  report  (supra  207—220)  we  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Model  Schools,  in  which  is  contained  the  original  plan  of  their  foundation  as  sketched  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner  in  1846.  When  under  examination  before  the  Lords’  Com- 
mittee in  1S54,  Mr.  Macdonnell1  defined  a Model  School  to  be  a school  which  it  is 
intended  should  exhibit  a perfect  specimen,  as  far  as  can  be,  of  the  education  you  mean 
to  have  in  a particular  country — a school  from  which  persons  visiting  it  would  derive 
an  idea  of  that  system  which  the  Commissioners  had  endeavoured  to  introduce  generally 
throughout  the  country. 

The  obj  ects  with  which  Model  Schools  have  been  founded  are  made  clear  by  these  Their  objects 
extracts.  They  are — 

1.  To  promote  the  united  education  of  Protestants  and  Pi,oman  Catholics  in  common 
schools; 

2.  To  exhibit  the  best  examples  of  National  schools; 

3.  To  give  a preparatory  training  to  young  teachers. 

As  compared  with  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  best  class,  the  West  Dublin 
Model  School,  the  Inchicore  Model  School,  and  the  seven  Minor  Model  Schools,  do 
not  appear  to  possess  superior  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  teachers,  since  they 
have  no  boarding  establishments  attached  to  them.  In  the  foundation  of  this  class  of 
schools,  therefore,  the  other  two  objects  of  Model  Schools  must  have  been  predominant, 
viz.,  an  exhibition  of  the  best  type  of  National  schools,  and  the  promotion  of  mixed 
education.  There  was  indeed  a special  object  originally  contemplated  in  the  Minor 
Model  Schools,  but  practically  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Board  in  selecting 
localities  for  their  erection.  They  were  designed  to  be  built  in  places  too  poor  to  found, 
schools.  They  are  thus  alluded  to  in  the  first  plan  of  1846: — 

“ (n.)  That  in  addition  to  the  District  Model  School,  there  be  built,  from  time  to  time,  in  each  district,  a few 
small  schools,  with  residences  for  the  teachers,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  Board,  in  localities  too  poor  to  found 
schools ; that  of  these  schools  the  Commissioners  shall  be  the  patrons,  and  the  superintendents  the  managers ; 
and  that  candidate-teachers  who  shall  have  passed  through  the  District  Model  Schools,  and  young  persons 
educated  in  the  special  class  in  Dublin,  shall  be  selected  to  teach  in  those  schools  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
after  which  time  the  teachers  will  be  fit  to  undertake  more  important  schools,  and  their  places  will  be  supplied 
by  other  candidate-teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner'. " 

This  part  of  the  plan  lay  dormant  until  1854,  when  it  was  revived  amongst  the  sug- 
gestions “forwarded  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board”  in  the 
following  terms : — 8 

“ (13.)  That  the  Commissioners  be  empowered  to  build  a limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools  in  the 
poorest  localities  in  Ireland,  in  which  local  subscriptions  cannot  be  raised,  at  the  entire  expense  of  the  State, 
not  to  exceed  £400  each ; these  schools  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  good  ordinary  National  schools  should 
be.  They  are  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioner's,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the 
teachers,  &c. ; and  in  cases  wherever  it  is  practicable,  to  appoint  committees  composed  of  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  to  visit  and  superintend  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Board.” 

Upon  this  suggestion  the  Minor  Model  Schools  were  founded,  but  it  does  not  appear  Minor  Model 
that  the  conditions  of  poverty,  limited  cost,  and  local  management  were  observed.  In-  Scho°l8' 
deed  the  Lurgan  Model  School  was  so  built  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  admit  of 
conversion  into  a District  School  by  the  erection  of  a training  department,  &c.,  at  some 
future  period,  and  its  cost  without  this  addition  (£6,763  19s.  3d.)  exceeded  the  outlay 
upon  eight  of  the  nineteen  District  Schools.  Similarly  the  Omagh  Minor  Model  School 
was  reported  in  1860  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  District  Model  Schools  in  other  towns, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  induced  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers, 
and  of  a small  staff  of  pupil-teachers  of  a higher  grade  and  with  a higher  rate  of  salary 

1 Lords’  Committee  (1854),  qq.  1570-1.  2 See  Historical  Sketch,  supra  p.  110. 

. 3 See  Historical  Sketch,  supra  p.  149. 
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than  the  paid  monitors.  Thus  the  distinction  between  District  Model  Schools  and  Minor 
Model  Schools  would  not  appear  to  be  material,  and  the  whole  groun  of  literary  Mortal 
Schools  may  be  treated  together.1  ' J e 

The  Board’s  Model  Schools  have  been  keenly  assailed  and  as  warmly  defended.  That 
full  information  might  be  obtained  respecting  them,  two  of  our  body — the  Bev.  B M 
Cowie,  and  S.  N.  Stokes,  esq.— were  deputed  to  visit  these  schools ; they  examined 
individually  all  the  children  present  in  them,  and  reported  at  length  the  results  of  their 
inquiry.  Their  report  upon  Model  Schools  is  distinguished  among  our  documents  bv 
the  letter  (A),  and  where  reference  is  necessary  it  will  be  indicated  by  that  letter 2 * 

Mr.  A avanagh  (10S5G)  classifies  the  Model  Schools  in  the  following  table. 

The  foltawing  us  a summary  of  the  Model  Schools,  of  all  classes,  erected  and  supported  at  the  exclusive  exne,^ 
ofthe  State,  and  directed  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 1 


( Literary  only.) 

Metropolitan— Central,  Dublin  West,  and 
Inchicoro, 

District  Model — Ballymena.  Now 

townards,  Enniskillen,  Colerai...,  

donderry,  Clonmel,  Waterford  (maritime 
included),  Trim.  Enniseorthv,  Galway, 
and  Sligo,  . . 

Minor  Model. — Carrickfergus,  Lurgan 
Monaghan,  Omagh,  Newtownstetvart, 
and  Parsoustown, 

(Literary  anil  Ayricnlturul.) 

Metropolitan — Albert  Institution  (no  roll 
No.)  and  Glasnevin  village  school,  . 

District  Model — Belfast  (farm  and  also 
maritime  included),  lhiilieborougli,  Dun- 


or  Hol’l 
Numbers. 

E|$to 

— 

16 

manway,  Cork  (Munster  farm  included), 
Limerick  (Mungrot  farm,  with  its  two 

1 

schools,  included,  also  maritime  depart- 
ment), Athy,  and  Kilkenny, 

Minor  Mode/. — Ballvinonev, 

10 

First-class  Minted  Agricultural— ( Bandore, 

37 

1*  amity  (dosed),  Tervoc,  Kyle  Park, 

IS 

Gormanstown,  Woodstock,  and  Leitrim 
(each  of  these  seven  has  two  schools,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls) ; and  Temple- 

2 

d op  glass,  Dunlcwey,  and  Derrycastlu 
(with  one  mixed  school  each),  while  Bath 
and  Mount  Trenchant  have  no  literary 
department,  being  mere  farms, 

40 

Total,  . 

V — poaiwuu  Oi  mociei  ccnools  m tlie  system  of  the  Board,  and  the 
Hstory 6rSieS  raISeC*  a')out  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  certain  points  in  their 

better  ■ of  October,  1831,  makes  provision  for  " estahlishing  and  main- 
or  °11  *1  d “ DuUm.  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools.”  It  was 

originally  designed  that  all  masters  should  be  trained  in  this  Mode!  School  previous  to 
appointment,  but  at  first  as  a matter  of  necessity  the  Board  was  forced,  instead  of 
to  w,1 ft 8 mef  t0.  mastera.  to  bring  up  masters  already  in  charge  of  schools  and 
to  keep  them  for  a short  time  in  Dublin.  This  measure  was  regarded  as  provisional,  and 
ne^n  XiittoH1?0^  ,tlie  Commissioners  expressed  their  intention  that  overv 

EXTh^todl?ai^w“^^tato,1Bhouldst,ldyil1  14  fOTat  Ieast  two  years 
before  he  be  declared  fit  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a school.  But  the  provisional 

DuUm  foTtmi  !’eTerth,eless  “““tabled  to  this  day,  and  the  persons  summoned  to 

alreadyin  ™ called  a™yfro“  ** 

^Ch°°ls  weve  ear]y  designed  by  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Macdonnell  says 
Mr.  MacZnmU—lt  8ySfceiU  “ U U<W  feature  of  7°°*  s>'stem?~ 

1 ’?  ™1'  e“h-  in  contemplation  1 — It  was. 

system  ?— Certainly.”  6 vemment  of  fc**e  day  and  by  the  Commissioners  who  regularly  administered  the 

Model  School  report  (A.) : — 

Natiom^Boari0^  the?  rraort  for  183»!Sf  r’ti'rt  'tS  verJr  elrlf  >“  tie  IMorl  ot  11,0 

nionthat  in  addition  in  tlu*  +,„•  • “^  second  which  they  issued — the  Commissioners  give  their  ‘opi- 

bein"  a number  equal  to  that  nf  g institution,  thirty-two  District  Model  Schools  should  be  established, 

tion  of  teaSeS  cholfoisl/rin  "V*  * Lfandi  thattLose  Model  Schools  should  be  under  the  direc- 
aTf  ""tf*  *?«**  ^uneration  to  those  charged  with 
should  *****  eact  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments 

be  £100  a year  and  that  he  «hn  1 f V*  0Ue  fc^eru  t^iat  fc^e  salary  of  the  teacher  of  each  Model  School  should 
^ ^o  ^tants  having  a salary  of  £50  a year  each.’  The  Commis- 

the  first  vear  for  building  two„hr  _ Model  Schools  in  two  years,  and  they  estimated  the  expenditure  of 
Schools  at  £9  000  Such  wa*  tbt  ° ® locds  at  ^15,000,  and  of  the  second  year  for  building  twelve  Model 
yearafrom  1835  at  antZ  °ng*^plan-to  erect  a Model  School  in  every  county  in  Ireland  within  two 
rfXeeZachei  eaS  £7°°  per  school>  aud  to  «»*«*  tbeZ  with  a moderate  staff- 

teachers.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  i +C  ^.P?r  ammm-  These  Model  Schools  were  to  be  directed  by  the  head 
and  a different  direction  provided.”1  *“*  ^ estimate’  m£e  maiW  other  estimates,  has  been  greatly  exceeded, 


1 Nat.  Board’s  Returns,  Sect.  iy. 


a It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Volume. 
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Dr.  Newell  would  carry  the  origin  of  these  schools  to  a period  still  earlier. 

“ 24639.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Witli  regard  to  tlie  Model  School  system,  is  that  a new  feature  of  the  National  system 
of  education  ? — Dr.  Newell. — I think  not.  I think  Model  Schools  were  contemplated  from  the  first ; so  early  as 
the  year  ’33,  I should  think.  In  1832  Mr.  Hamill,  an  Inspector,  recommended  Minor  Model  Schools  for  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ireland  ; and  the  Commissioner's  themselves,  in  their  second  report,  recommended  thirty -two  Model 
Schools  to  he  established  throughout  the  country.” 

But.  in  whatever  year  District  Model  Schools  were  first  proposed,  it  is  certain  that  no 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  erection  of  any  of  them  till  1845. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  first  formed  a “ special  class  ” of  thirty  young  persons  to 
he  trained  in  the  Central  Institution  for  the  full  term  of  two  years,  and  monitors  were 
first  paid  by  the  Board  for  service  in  ordinary  schools. 

In  1S4G  the  plan  of  the  District  Model  Schools  was  put  forth,  and  among  its  provisions 
are  the  following : — 1 

“ (</■)  That  in  each  District  Model  School  a residence  for  the  master,  and  a donnitory  to  accommodate  three 
candidate-teachers  he  attached  to  the  male  school.  That  a residence  he  supplied  to  the  mistress  of  the  female 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  the  school,  and  that  one  female  candidate-teacher  be  placed  under  her  care. 

“ (h.)  That  the  candidate-teachers  he  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners.  The  course  of 
training  in  the  District  Model  School  to  last  for  six  months,  so  that  in  each  district  six  male  teachers  and  two 
females  will  be  annually  trained — in  all  256. 

“ (>■)  That  the  candidate-teachers  he  selected,  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendents,  from  among 
the  paid  monitors  and  other  meritorious  pupils  of  National  Schools  within  the  district. ; and  that  such  of  the 
candidate-teachers  as  pass  with  credit  through  the  half-year  course  of  training  in  the  District  Model  School  be 
recommended  by  the  superintendent  to  those  patrons  of  schools  who  apply  for  teachers. 

“ (j-)  That  after  the  candidate-teacher  shall  have  passed  through  the  District  Model  School,  shall  have  received 
the  superintendent’s  certificate,  and  have  served  in  a National  School  for  two  years,  he  shall  he  summoned  to 
complete  his  education  at  the  National  Model  School  in  Dublin.  But  that  previous  to  his  admission  he  shall 
be  examined  by  the  professors  in  a course  of  study  which  shall  he  prescribed  for  all  candidate-teachers  as  soon 
as  they  have  x'eceived  their  certificates  at  the  District  Model  Schools,  and  that  he  shall  he  rejected  unless  he  he 
found  thoroughly  prepared  in  this  prescribed  course. 

“ (Jc.)  That  from  all  the  National  Schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  District  Model  School  a certain  muu- 
ber  of  the  most  deserving  pujiils  he  annually  selected  after  public  examination  by  the  superintendent,  and  he 
admitted  as  free  scholars  into  the  District  Model  School,  to  act  as  monitors  therein,  and  to  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices small  weekly  payments,  as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  monitors  in  the  Dublin  Model  Schools. 

“ (/.)  That  the  whole  expense  of  building  and  furnishing  each  Model  School  must  not  exceed  .£800. 

“ (»«.)  That  in  each  case  sufficient  space  he  left  for  tlie  erection,  at  a future  time,  of  a middle  class  school- 
house  and  an  industrial  department  should  the  Commissioners  desire  to  establish  such  in  connexion  with  the 
District  Model  School.” 

The  position  designed  for  the  District  Model  Schools  in  the  Board's  training  system  Ti..  :r  potion 
will  now  be  understood.  A boy  would  first  become  a paid  monitor  in  an  ordinary 
National  school ; he  would  subsequently  gain  by  competition  the  place  of  “candidate-  tem!"'"8 
teacher  ” in  a Model  School ; after  a service  here  of  six  months  he  would  gain  a certifi- 
cate aud  be  sent  forth  to  teach  a National  school ; but  after  acting  as  a master  for  two 
years  he  would  be  summoned  to  complete  bis  education  at  the  National  Model  School 
in  Dublin.  In  a course  so  elaborate  his  friends  might  not  unnaturally  consider  him  a 
“ trained  teacher  ” even  before  he  had  completed  his  education  at  the  National  Model 
School  in  Dublin,  especially  when  the  course  of  preparatory  training  in  the  District 
Model  Schools  was  at  a later  period  extended  to  two  years,  and  when  teachers  who  had 
received  no  further  training  were  appointed  to  conduct  Model  Schools.  Subsequently 
the  designation  of  “ candidate-teachers”  was  exchanged  for  “pupil-teachers.” 

Professor  Butler  says  : — 

“ 6077.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  teachers  trained  in  our  Model  Scliools  in  the  same  course  and  in  the  same  manner  Evidence, 
in  which  they  are  trained  in  the  establishment  here  ? Is  there  any  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  our 
Model  Schools,  or  do  they  merely  confine  themselves  to  pupil-teachei-s  ? — Professor  'Butler. — They  confine  them- 
selves to  pupil-teachers  wholly. 

“ 6078.  And  many  of  those  pupil-teachers  come  up  after  to  be  trained  in  our  establishment  here? — They 
generally  are  very  anxious  to  come,  aud  we  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  each  course.  When  those  pupil- 
' teachers  have  finished  in  the  Model  Schools  they  come  up  to  us  to  be  trained  if  they  have  no  school  to  go  to.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Head  Inspector,  states  that  the  Board  encouraged 
classed  teachers  to  seek  for  training  in  the  District  Model  Schools,  just  as  in  the  central 
institution : — 

“ 8442.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  you  aware  whether  the  Commissioners  ever  issued  an  order  to  encourage  classed 
teachers  to  enter  District  Model  Schools  as  pupil-teachers  ? — Mr.  Fitzgerald. — Yes.  They  gave  £6  per  annum  to 
encourage  them  to  receive  preparatory  training. 

“ 8443.  Have  third-class  teachers  been  trained  in  Model  Schools  under  this  rule  ? — They  have. 

“ 8444.  Should  you  regard  this  as  showing  they  have  been  in  use  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  trainin'* 
young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher? — Undoubted^'. 

“ 844-5.  Do  the  Commissioners,  in  their  reports  to  the  present  hour,  state  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
Model  Schools  is  to  train  young  persons- for  the  office  of  teaching  ? — They  do. 

“ 8446.  And  are  the  District  Model  Schools  actually  training  schools  so  far? — They  are  training  schools,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  central  training  school  is  a training  school. 

. 1 Historical  Sketch,  supra,  pp.  109,  110. 
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“8447.  What  is  the  difference  f — The  difference  may  he  inferred  from  this,  that  when  a pupil-teacher  l 
completed  his  preparatory  training  in  a Model  School,  he  may  come  up  for  training  in  our  central  denartm  + 
I would  not  consider  a pupil-teacher,  though  he  spent  two  years  in  a Model  School,  as  having  been  trained 
technical  sense  of  the  word.”  m me 

Dr.  Newell,  secretary,  dissents  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  knows  of  no  such  cases  and 
would  consider  them  irregular  : — ’ 

“ 24643.  Dr.  Wilson.— Did  not  the  Commissioners  expressly  declare  that  their  design  was  to  have  fori  l 
teachers  in  connexion  with  them  for  all  their  schools  ?— Dr.  Neioell.— That  was  one  of  their  objects  Tl 
regarded  them,  as  stated  in  one  of  their  reports,  as  preliminary  training  schools.  J 

“ 24644.  They  were  designed  as  such  by  the  Commissioners,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Executive  Government  t 
be  primary  training  schools.  Were  they  not  for  training  teachers  already  in  charge  of  schools  can  von  un-T? 

I never  heard  that.  ’ •*  v 

“ 24645.  You  cannot  furnish  a proof  of  that  ? — I cannot. 

“ 21646.  Are  you  not  awe  that  in  the  abstract  of  the  lease  vesting  school  premises  in  trustees,  appended  t„ 
the  report  for  1842,  the  following  remarkable  is  stated  All  teachers,  male  and  female  tehhinT  m 

schools  connected  with  the  Beard,  either  after  their  appointment  or  previously,  shall  hold  themselves  in  renZ™ 
when  called  on,  to  attend  at  the  general  normal  establishment  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of  the  District  Model  fHwSJ 
hereafter  to  be  opened.  Do  you  recollect  that  1— Yes,  I remember  that.  Is 

“ 24647.  And  are  you  not  aware  of  teachers  being  so  trained  in  any  of  these  schools  l— That  is  do  I know  ... 
mstance  of  a teacher  in  charge  of  National  schools  being  trained  at  a Model  School  1 ’ 

“ 24648.  Yes  1 — I do  not  remember  any. 

“ 24649.  You  are  not  aware  this  took  place  in  any  Model  School  ?— If  it  did  it  was  irregular, 
obseiwance ’’  aCCOrdanCe  witli tllilt  ™le?— That  is  a rule  which  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 

“ 24651.  There  were  special  rales  and  instructions  laid  down  for  Model  Schools  ?— They  were  for  training 
pupil-teaohere.  They  were  regarded  as  preliminary  training  schools,  and  if  an  Inspector  found  a teacher  in 
of  his  schools  who  was  young  and  deficient,  he  might  bring  him  in  as  a pupil-teacher ; but  he  must  have  entered 
the  model  school  as  a pupil-teacher— not  as  a National  school  teacher.  entered 

tW.2.n.u»  ^ W°  *°  Ullllerstailt* the  Commissioners  do  not  carry  out  their  own  rales  1 — They  do  not  cany  out 

Rev.  J.  S.  Porter  describes  the  usual  course : — 

“18060.  Chmrnum.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  difference  in  the  efficiency  of  the  tavclrera  trained  by  the 
Belfast  school  as  corned  with  those  trained  in  Dublin  fW.—I  should  say  not : but  of  the  teachere 
whom  I have  had  under  my  management  some  were  trained  in  the  Belfast  and  other  District  Model  Schools  hi  the 
a’T  * “y  ll“I  emPloy«>  i»  teaching  for  some  time  several  of  them  were 

drafted  off  to  Dublin  and  trained  in  the  training  institution  connected  with  the  National  Board  in  Dublin." 

And  Dr.  Newell  -with  more  particularity : — 

“ o«o?'  “ a'1’OT?” ■ alloweil  to  become  upupil-teacliorl—  Dr.  lYewcll.— About  sixteen. 

« o I KOO  1Vi  ° ,tuu,e  as  suctl  *— • For  two  years  he  may  continue. 

hel.rJ  S’ lf Je  chooses,  to  come  up  to  Marlborough-street  l_As  a mile,  he  is  not  allowed,  until 

reli t IT  ! J?  *'  l If  h'  T ““  ktl  118  “ brought  up  before  getting  charge  of  a school,  but  the 

"diich  is  the  training  school 

Thus  it  would  appear  to  be  generally  agreed  tfrat  the  district  model  schools,  though 
designed  to  be  places  of  preparatory  training  for  youths  between  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
are  yet  not  regarded  by  the  Board  as  training  schools  of  teachers  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  cential  institution  m Marlborough-sti-eet  is  deemed  a training  school.  The  training 
in  the  latter  is  intended  to  be  the  completion  of  the  training  in  the  former.  Never- 
theless young  men  trained  m the  district  Model  Schools  manage  ordinary  schools  quite 

Mo^rSchool^  I^^^^I>nNewe^8,ophiio^^^ree^  w^^10u*  P0,88*11!?  through  a di^irict 
ide7of  a9e  medd”SdfwMT£dBT^'  CuXSSe™?  ^ w’  the 

£SE£* 

limin-.rw  fori™™  cM.aaIc  ej  ’ , , illey  haye  pronounced  them  m their  reports  as  pre- 

“ 945I0  At  the  uresent  dav  to  wWl^  'teac^ei‘?>  anc^  ^ey  are  also  examples  of  the  first-class  day  schools, 
for  masters  or  of  nl&ees  for  romm.  .c  1 -^ea.  "would  you  attach  the  greater  importance,  that  of  training  schools 

terlv  than  as  trainincr  sohonk  w , ' 1 *hmk  they  prove  more  effective  as  day  schools  lat- 

ver y best  teachers  in  the  couijy.  tofaTT  liTT  proceed  the 

trained  there,  lads  so  well  instated  ou£  » cS,bbrf  ™ ' A dep*tt?“f'  b"‘  '’ltll0"t  ?'fs 

training  there,  but  Led  not  the  advantage  of  tahSgTS  ^ ^ * 

The  earliest ;. District  Model  Schools  were  opened  in  1843,  and  already  the  moderate 
estimates  of  184?  were  found  inadequate  to  meet  the  enlarged  views  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Mcicaonnell: — ° 

■ ‘523897.  C/«™..-OdginMly,  was  it  not  intended  the  model  school,  should  be  of  moderate  sire,  and  of  a 
very  inexpensive  character  1 — Mr.  Macdonnell. — Certainly  it  was. 

“S,9jr  1 2“ 3 f0”  exP8“si™  plans  begin  to  be  adopted  1— We  never  bad  any  dietriot  model  eohools 

establiehed  tdl  1849-the  Hist  was  opened  about  1849.  The  plan  was  sketched,  I think,  in  1846,  but  the  fat 
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built  were  in  1849.  They  proved  to  be  a great  deal  more  expensive  tlian  the  Commitaionen  on  the  first  insti- 
tution of  this  Board  had  contemplated. 

“23899.  Did  the  ideas  of  the  Board  become  expanded,  or  do  you  lay  the  fault  on  the  Board  of  Works  1— I 
think  it  was  that  our  notion  of  the  nature  of  these  district  model  schools  expanded- — became  much  larger." 

Increased  expenditure  was  probably  inevitable  in  the  realization  of  a scheme  whereby  a 
Government  department  undertook  the  whole  cost  of  building  Model  Schools.  The 
wish  of  everyone  concerned  in  the  design  and  execution  would  naturally  be  to  make  the 
buildings  good  rather  than  cheap. 

Dr.  Newell: — 

“ 2G37.  Chairman.  Does  the  establishment  of  a Model  School  involve  the  Commissioners  in  much  expense? 
7;?Lf!“r  '~YeS'  It  tlePeuds  uPon  tlie  tee  buildings.  Some  of  them  cost  as  much  as  £9.000  or 

£10,000  before  completion.  It  was  originally  contemplated  the  Model  Schools  should  cost  only  £800  each, 
but  it  was  found  they  could  not  he  built  for  that  sum.  They  are  built  bitterly  by  the  Board  of  Works 

“ ?638‘.  Practically  does  the  establishment  of  a new  Model  School  involve  a considerable  addition  to  the  next 
years  estimate  1 — Yes.  The  probable  cost  must  be  put  into  an  estimate  for  the  Board  of  Works  to  take  a 
separate  vote. 

“ 2639.  Would  this  appear  as  a considerable  item  in  the  estimate  to  send  up  to  the  Treasury  1— It  would 
appear  as  a considerable  item. 

“ 2640.  So  that  from  these  causes  may  we  understand  that  the  creation  of  a new  Model  School  is  not  like  to  l>e 
undertaken  without  considerable  necessity  1 — I think  so,  and  there  are  other  reasons  why  model  schools  are  not 
likely  to  be  established  by  the  present  government.” 

A Table  compiled  by  Mr.  Kavanagh 1 gives  tbe  amounts  spent  year  by  year,  since  1847, 
upon  tbe  buildings  of  district  and  minor  Model  Schools,  by  the  National  Board,  and  the 
Board  of  Works : — 


1847, 

1848, 

1849, 

1850, 

1851, 

1852, 

1853, 

1854, 

1855, 

1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1860, 

1861, 
1862, 

1863, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 


Buildin"  District  and 

Additions  and  Altera- 

Repairs of 

Minor  Model  Schools. 

tions  In  Model  Schools. 

Model  Schools 

£ 

£ 

£ 

753 



13,947 





14,459 





5,018 





5,231 





4,495 



2,638 



9,945 





9,343 





8,308 



8,380 





969 



546 

7,241 

904 

521 

20,250 

3,473 

1,072 

11,713 

3,386 

1,078 

10,880 

1,168 

1,731 

3,524 

3,417 

1,737 

7,063 

48S 

2,119 

2,904 

2,244 



5,360 

2,435 



2,351 

2,781 



— 

395 

3,375 

154,772  20,691  12,179 

Total,  £187,642,  of  public  money  spent  on  the  buildings  of  Model  Schools.  Since 
1857  the  Board  of  Works  has  undertaken  the  building  of  schools,  and  in  every  year  has 
laid  out  upon  the  few  Model  Schools  a larger  sum  of  money  than  upon  all  the  ordinary 
vested  National  schools  in  Ireland  : — 5 


Ordinary 

Per-centage  of  whole  Grant 

Model 

expended  in  Building,  &c. 

Renort  of 

Vested  Schools. 

Schools. 

Board  of  Works. 
No. 

Year. 

1-0 

2-1 

3-1 

27 

1858-59 

0-7 

6-1 

6-8 

28 

1859-60 

1-6 

10-9 

12-5 

29 

1860-61 

1-3 

6-9 

8-2 

30 

1861-62 

1-6 

7-4 

9-0 

31 

1862-63 

1-7 

4T 

5-8 

32 

1863-64 

1-6 

4-0 

5-6 

33 

1864-65 

1-5 

2-4 

3-9 

34 

1865-66 

1-1 

3-4 

4-5 

35 

1866-67 

1-3 

2-5 

3-8 

36 

1867-68 

1-7  2-7 

1-4  4-7 

1 Evidence,  page  436-7. 

4-4 

6-1 

1868-69 
'■  Ibid.,  page  441. 

Schools. 

Evidence. 


Expenditure 
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The  advantage  conferred  upon  a locality  by  the  foundation  of  a Model  School 
described  by  Dr.  Newell : — 

“ 2624.  Chairman. — Wlmt  is  tlio  advantage  to  a locality  of  having  a Model  School  established  in  it? J)r 

Newell. — ■'Well,  the  superior  class  of  education  brings  together  children  of  all  denominations,  and  very  often 
of  all  classes,  though  that  has  been  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  system  is  intended  only  for  the  poor 
But  I think  it  has  its  advantages  by  bringing  the  children  of  the  middle  classes  into  contact  with  the  children 
of  the  poorer  classes. 

“2625.  Is  it  that  the  Model  School  acts  as  a good  middle  school  ? — It  was  not  the  intention  that  it  should 
act  as  a good  middle  school,  but  practically  it  does  act  so.  Then  there  is  the  advantage  of  giving  a training  to 
pupil-teachers  and  paid  monitors.  It  it  is  a District  Model  School  it  has  a number  of  pupil-teachers  who  may 
remain  one  or  two  j-eai-s.  They  receive  instruction  in  the  art  of  school  management.  Thov  become  auxiliary 
teachers  themselves  in  the  establishment.  In  fact  they  arc  portion  of  the  staff.  They  study  before  breakfast 
in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  they  are  subjected  to  annual  examinations.” 

Model  Schools  are  not  only  built,  but  arc  also  maintained  at  the  public  cost;  and 
the  further  additional  outlay  on  this  head  continues  to  he  very  considerable.  The 
expenditure  upon  each  of  the  Model  Schools,  for  salaries  and  allowances  in  1867  and  1S68 
is  returned  as  under  (A,  Tabic  G) ; but  for  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  each  Model 
School,  see  the  Board’s  Returns,  Sec.  iv.,  par.  2,  and  Appendix  to  Model  School 
Report  (A) : — 


Table  showing 
for  1807  total 

attendance, 
and  cost  per 
scholar ; 
and  for  1S68 
total  cost, 
actual  attend- 
ance, and  cost 
per  scholar. 


Return  showing  the  Cost  of  Teaching  force « -f  each  Model  School  in  1867,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Board,  the  average  attendance  reported  by  the  Board  for  the  same  year,  and  the  average  cost 
per  child  ; also  the  cost  in  1868,  the  attendance  ascertained  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  the 
average  cost  calculated  upon  the  scholars  actually  seen  in  18(58. 


Atby, 

Bailieborongh,  . 
Ballymena, 

Ballymonev, 

Belfast,  ’. 

Cavriekfergns  (Minor), 
Clonmel,  . 

Coleraine, . 

Cork, 

Dublin,  West,  . 

Dunmanway, 

Enniscorthy, 

Enniskillen, 

Galway,  . 

Incbicore,  . 

Kilkenny,  . 

Limerick,  . 

Londonderrv.  . 

Imrgan  (Minor),  . 
Monaghan  (Minor),  . 
Newry, 

Newtownnrd.s,  . 
Newtownstowavt  (Minor), 
Omagh  (Minor), 
Parsonstown  (Minor), 
Sligo, 

Waterford, 


1867. 

1868. 

Cost  reported 
by  National 
Board. 

Average 

Attenil- 

turned  by 
National 
Board. 

Ave 

•age  Cos 

Cost  reported 
1.-V  National 
Board. 

Actual 

by  Royal 
Commis- 
sioners. 

Average  Cost 

per 

Scholar. 

£ s.  d. 

~Z 

s. 

el. 

£ 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

740  5 8 

125 

5 

19 

11 

063 

5 

9 

132 

5 0 

6 

711  3 (1 

179 

3 

19 

5 

090 

5 

10 

178 

3 17 

7 

705  19  7 

155 

4 

11 

1 

718 

4 

10 

104 

4 7 

7 

58 9 17  4 

104 

3 

11 

11 

592 

11 

9 

131 

4 10 

0 

3,527  15  10 

992 

3 

11 

1 

3,147 

7 

11 

838 

3 15 

1 

G40  8 3 

197 

3 

5 

8 

734 

14 

4 

195 

3 14 

10 

777  9 2 

125 

6 

1 

0 

801 

15 

10 

132 

6 1 

0 

747  6 7 

120 

5 

18 

7 

734 

16 

7 

82 

8 19 

3 

1,863  10  5 

497 

3 

15 

0 

1,653 

17 

10 

442 

3 14 

10 

1,010  0 1 

438 

2 

0 

2 

— 

318 

759  2 11 

225 

3 

7 

5 

824 

13 

9 

307 

2 13 

9 

409  11  11 

~59 

7 

19 

2 

472 

I 

0 

90 

5 4 

11 

513  1 0 

133 

3 

17 

4 

809 

17 

o 

188 

4 12 

0 

S36  13  10 

140 

5 

19 

(1 

749 

10 

8 

133 

5 12 

9 

490  2 7 

157 

3 

2 

5 

_ 

130 

768  19  0 

128 

6 

0 

3 

7G7 

2 

9 

103 

7 8 

11 

1,170  IS  8 

314 

3 

15 

0 

857 

2 

5 

208 

3 4 

0 

1,516  11  10 

342 

4 

8 

5 

1,403 

17 

6 

203 

5 5 

7 

1,158  11  3 

317 

3 

13 

1 

1,011 

19 

4 

309 

3 5 

0 

643  19  5 

190 

3 

7 

9 

549 

9 

!j 

142 

3 17 

0 

755  14  C 

172 

4 

7 

11 

621 

3 

9 

138 

4 10 

0 

1,307  6 4 

314 

4 

3 

3 

1,244 

2 

7 

308 

4 0 

10 

484  5 2 

115 

4 

4 

3 

434 

17 

6 

89 

4 19 

7 

802  17  7 

201 

3 

19 

11 

778 

o 

6 

189 

4 2 

4 

690  3 0 

140 

4 

18 

5 

637 

18 

9 

111 

5 14 

11 

793  8 3 

195 

4 

1 

5 

793 

16 

4 

198 

4 0 

2 

859  0 8 

237 

3 

7 

6 

704 

15 

0 

1 IS 

.5  19 

873  13  3 

217 

4 

0 

7 

811 

0 

3 

219 

3 14 

1 

Additional  general  expenditure  in  connexion  with  Model  Schools  out  of  Dublin  in 


The  large  annual  expense  of  Model  Schools  arises  from  the  great  number  of 
teachers  employed  in  them,  and  from  the  liberal  supplies  of  school  requisites.  The  whole 
is  boine  by  the  public,  excepting  that  the  school-fees  of  the  pupils  are  divided  between 
the  principal  teachers  and  the  Board.  The  Board’s  moiety  of  the  fees  is,  however,  given 
back  to  the  assistant  teachers.  Dr.  Newell  states  : — 

“2579.  Judge  Morris. — Is  the  education  at  the  model  schools  comparatively  gratuitous f—  Dr.  Newell— No, 
it  is  not  gratuitous  at  all.  There  is  only  one  model  school  in  Ireland  in  which  a few  children  are  admitted  free. 
1 here  are  three  rates  of  payment.  One-half,  or  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  admitted  at  Id.  per  week ; 
of  the  other  half  three-fifths  pay  2s.  6tf.  per  quarter,  and  two-fifths  pay  5s.  per  quarter.” 

The  following  Return  (A,  Table  F.)  shows  the  time  in  operation,  the  rent  and 
building  cost  of  Model  Schools,  the  scholars  seen  in  them,  the  number  of  teachers,  the 
ratio  of  scholars  to  teachers  provided  at  the  public  cost,  and  the  whole  cost  of  each 
Model  School  to  the  public  up  to  31st  December,  1867. 
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Table  of  Duration,  Rent,  Building  Cost,  Scholars  seen,  Cost  per  Scholar,  Number  of  Teachers,  Ratio  of  Schools. 

Scholars,  and  whole  Cost  to  1868.  Table  of 

duration,  rent, 


School. 

No.  of 
Years  in 

Annual  Rent 
of  Site. 

Amount  of  Public 
Money  paid  for  Site, 
Buildings,  Furniture, 
and  Repairs. 

No.  of 
Scholars 

No.  of 
Teach- 

by  Pub- 
lic 

No,  of 
Scholars 
present 
for  each 
Teacher 

Total  Cost  to  the 
Public,  31st 
December,  18G7. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Athy,  .... 

16 

10 

3 

9 

8,224 

2 

I 

136 

15 

9 

18,370  4 

5 

Bailieborough, 

18 

19 

0 

0 

5,643 

5 

2 

178 

20 

9 

15,797  2 

3 

Ballymena, 

19 

6 

19 

4 

5.S06 

7 

8 

176 

ID 

9 

17,008  3 

5 

Ballymoney  (Minor), 

12 

2 

0 

0 

1,878 

13 

9 

136 

17 

8 

7,892  16 

0 

Belfast,  .... 

11 

60 

0 

0 

15,956 

6 

8 

858 

68 

12-5 

52,340  6 

1 

Carrickfergus  (Minor),  . 

7 

24 

0 

0 

4,494 

17 

2 

198 

16 

12 

9,384  0 

10 

Clonmel,  .... 

19 

16 

0 

0 

7,865 

3 

132 

15 

9 

21,083  19 

Coleraine, 

18 

— 

6,060 

3 

8 

82f 

18 

16,493  8 

8 

Cork,  .... 

3 

105 

0 

0 

9,841 

14 

11 

445 

35 

13 

13,882  0 

8 

Dublin,  West, 

No  Re 

;urn. 

318 

31 

10 

Dunmanway,  . 

19 

17 

0 

0 

8,876 

9 

0 

303 

16 

19 

2,003  19 

11 

Enniscorthy,  . 

6 

8 

0 

0 

6,635 

15 

10 

91 

6 

15 

9,607  7 

11 

Enniskillen, 

68 

18 

9 

9,451 

9 

3 

189 

14 

13-5 

10,175  14 

5 

Galway,  .... 

16 

21 

10 

10 

5,241 

18 

1 

147 

17 

9 

18.258  7 

3 

Inchicore, 

No  Re 

turn. 

136 

8 

17 

Kilkenny, 

14 

25 

0 

0 

4,888 

17 

10 

104 

17 

6 

15,357  5 

11 

Limerick, 

13 

24 

0 

0 

6,463 

11 

4 

278 

21 

13 

20,740  17 

0 

Londonderry,  . 

6 

67 

10 

0 

8,895 

18 

I 

271 

25 

11 

18,793  16 

8 

Lurgan  (Minor), 

5 

34 

0 

0 

6,763 

19 

3 

309 

17 

18 

12,046  9 

6 

Monaghan  (Minor),  . 

7 

12 

0 

0 

4,415 

8 

0 

143 

18 

8 

8,271  8 

1 

Newry,  .... 

19 

18 

11 

2 

6,671 

8 

0 

138 

14 

10 

18,342  7 

0 

Newtownards,  . 

6 

3 

15 

2 

10,394 

16 

3 

311 

30 

10 

17,897  7 

2 

Newtownstewart  (Minor), 

7 

3 

0 

0 

2,038 

15 

9 

90 

9 

10 

4,730  13 

8 

Omagh  (Minor), 

8 

21 

0 

0 

3,622 

4 

11 

192 

19 

10 

9,734  2 

11 

Rarsonstown  (Minor), 

8 

4 

0 

0 

3,499 

11 

6 

111 

13 

8-5 

6,511  15 

10 

5 

48 

0 

0 

8,321 

19 

10 

201 

19 

10-5 

12,121  8 

4 

Trim,  .... 

18 

0 

4 

6 

6,829 

10 

0 

123 

15 

8 

18,470  8 

4 

Waterford, 

13 

40 

0 

0 

7,420 

17 

7 

220 

18 

12 

15,925  5 

1 

building  cost, 
scholars  seen, 
costperscholar, 
number  of 
teachers,  ratio 
of  scholars, 
and  whole  cost 


Expenditure  of  public  money  upon  District  and  Minor  Model  Schools,  31st  December,  18G7,  £411,300  10s.  6 </.,  cxclusire  of  schools  in  Dublin, 
not  returned. 


* In  several  eases  the  numbers  under  this  column  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  returned  in  Table  A,  as  examined.  The  schools  are  here 
credited  with  a few  children  who,  though  present,  withdrew  or  were  withdrawn  from  examination. 

f This  school  was  visited  on  a very  wet  Saturday.  There  were  180  children  "on  the  Boll."  Had  all  been  present,  each  would  have  cost  the 
State  £33  13s.  id.  for  school-room,  and  there  would  have  been  10  scholars  to  each  teacher. 


Had  the  working  of  Model  Schools  given  general  satisfaction,  it  is  possible  that  com- 

S1  ' its  of  their  costliness  would  not  have  been  made  ; but  as  soon  as  reasons  of  another 
had  created  dissatisfaction,  the  charge  of  extravagance  was  more  easily  raised  than 
met.  Dr.  Newell  attempts  no  justification  : — 


“ 2674.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — On  what  principle  do  you  justify  the  education  in  Model  Schools,  at  the  expense  of  KviUem-e. 
the  State,  of  children  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  education  1 — Dr.  Newell. — I don’t  pretend  to  justify  it. 

I should  rather  not  enter  into  that  question  at  all.  I think  that  in  this  country  you  cannot  measure  the  bounty 
of  the  State  by  £1,  or  10s.  a head.  I think  it  is  very  important  you  should  give  them  the  best  education  they 
can  receive.  If  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  I don’t  think  they  ought  to  he  excluded,  if  the  poor  are 
provided  for.  I think  it  has  very  many  advantages — bringing  them  together.” 


No  explanation  is  offered  of  the  principle  upon  which  localities  were  selected  by  the  Selection  of 
Board  for  the  erection  of  Model  Schools  (A). 


“ 108.  We  are  unable  to  discover  tbe  principle  upon  which  the  twenty-six  localities  favoured  by  the 
Board  in  the  establishment  of  model  schools  have  been  selected.  The  returns,  which  are  analyzed  in  the 
Appendix  A.  exhibit  a curious  diversity  in  the  origin  of  these  schools.  The  Commissioners  themselves  in 
1845-6  fixed  upon  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Newry,  Bailieborough,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway.  A local 
appeal  did  indeed  issue  from  Newry,  but  it  contemplated  an  institution  of  a different  character  from  tbe 
Board’s  Model  Schools,  since  the  memorialists  raised  local  contributions  for  the  school,  and  undertook  to 
form  a local  committee  of  management.  Want  of  means  of  education  does  not  appear  to  have  guided 
the  Commissioners’  choice,  since  they  established  the  Coleraine  Model  School  in  the  midst  of  schools  of 
all  kinds ; the  Ballymena  Model  School,  with  ten  Natioual  schools  within  three  miles-  of  it,  besides  a 
diocesan  school,  male  and  female  parochial  schools,  a Methodist  school,  and  four  or  five  private  schools ; 
the  Clonmel  Model  School,  where  two  very  large  schools  for  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Mercy  were 
in  course  of  erection  in  addition  to  several  endowed  schools ; and  at  Bailieborough  they  merely  converted 
an  ordinary  National  school  into  one  of  their  model  schools.  At  Athy  there  was  no  National  school  within 
four  miles,  hut  here  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  agent  applied  for  a Model  Agricultural  School,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  Board  informed  his  Grace  that  if  he  was  willing  to  accept  ‘ a district  model  school  with  an 
agricultural  department  attached’  (instead  of  a Model  Agricultural  School  which  would  involve  some 
local  contribution),  they  would  undertake  the  entire  cost  of  building  and  supporting  the  school,  paying 
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“ “ CSw  aSltAw  "as  actmdly 

Belfct  Model  School,  at  a costrf  2*6,000,  aid  off loaa to sritabtaT" T“Vh;.  b"a‘  f“'  “eta  fc 
member'a  relatives.  Sir  T.  Redington/  one  of  tte  BoS  ^JS£d  th?  ™.Ke  ?“‘T  °f  trough 
Commuisioners  b^g  themseh-M  ‘ desirous  that  a model  school  should  be  built  ^nfrom  .^'way.  The 
Established  Church  Bishop  to  point  out  a site,  which  was  found  close  to  lm.-moT  L™fric.k-  asked  the 
Tl10?  J1^  fVe  ™tes’  walk,  and  another  large  school  about  to,  be  erecS*^  ^ Pei'raanent 

At  Newtownards  a Presbyteiian  minister  applied  for  a model  c»i,„  i 1 x.  imuiediately  opposite’ 

sr  * ■“» «■«, fee,  c-ith  airdt“  “xvf 

At  Sligo  the  Boards  superintendent  was  ‘directed  bv  thp  PotnmlocV  ^ , , 0 Boaid  s model  schools 
th»s  took  the  - initiative,  ’anticipating  the  ,n,,X,r  V“J^SSST«  f*  **  * ' *■>' 
tenans,  who  numbered  220  in  a tom  of  12,000  inhabitante  At  T in  S ,‘-  ™““  of  &0  Pr-oshy. 
“ry  school  or  a model  school,  came  in  1846  filgX  T™  lm,  “PPhatMn  for  a la,™  oJi 

object  was  tire  relief  of  the  sir-vino  pom bv  mZl  of  aXX  “7“““,’  Wb°  avowed  that  the®  ~ 

“fl,??  tool  occasion  to  erg  one  of  Lse^STrtooWv'l'V1’0’1  "" 

establish  throughout  the  country.’  A committee  of  tl,«  r„„“i  kook  w]‘lcL  tliey  were  • ‘ anxious  to 
which  minor-  model  schools  slid  he  erected;  and  piofim  ” OmLT'cmi  Ula in 

weie  thus  chosen,  together  -with  Ballycastle,  BaUvclare  and  B-md™  i Camc,Lfergus>  and  Monaghan 
schoo!  at  Lmgan  wsr,  demanded  by  Ld  L„rg„ftS  W l rigto  SgS'7-' X*”*!  B"‘ ‘b" 
lent  of  £34,  and  obtained  peculiar  privileges  under  the  trust  deed-  -md  -Nr«  2° mnussioners  at  an  aimual 
to  tire  Protestant  rector  of  Ardstr-arv  and  built  upon  a site  adioirrta'flm swtoynstewart  was  conceded 
Coler-ame,  Ballymena,  Clonmel,  and  Limerick  sc  .t n - g B»  - Protestant  chnrch.  As  at 
the  Commoner,  established  model  schools  7i  the  publS £t  S‘<SSs“\ EnmskiUen,  and  Enniscorthy 
of  edneatron.  They  a.-e  the.-efor-e  precluded  from  Lrplahta-rf tlgXwv ^Wll1"*  with.  meai, 
has  almost  emptied  their-  model  schools.”  “emplaning  ot  the  competrtron  whroh  in  several  places 

85S5S1  „ °?e  evitable  consequence  of  the  foundation  and  sunnort  of  Model  q , , 

public  charge  was  to  destroy  private  schools  within  +KP  “ Model  Schools  at  the 

attracted  to  them.  This  is  allowed  by  the  Board's ^officers  *£“*££ 

1 t!*  Ml  J”tee  Mm~Ym  m ““"-ernant  ’ria  ^ system  of  the  Model  schools  l_Mr.  Kmi.~ 
wise,  5 ask  you  do  not  \L®Sl“lmola  SSmdL^Xmtof1”’  “g  Sll0"ld  ba  denominational  or  other- 

acsoModclsoioh,  am,  ta  XT '*  8™'  “ to™» 

“1300.  Doyon  thm’kitisnotr^^sygmTmdr^ 1 <»  ‘he  mvchrsion'ofthipoor  7 

5**1 “/  «»  children  of  the’.fifc  „f  St“V“  localities,  pays  fev 

have  to  pay  for  the  teaching  of the  Shd^S^e^i.fof  tT«  X.tba  P°°r  toxpayer-s  of  tiro  community  should 

^^^SOt^Er  t^111^-6  ^ t^6  ^ati°nd  Schools,  that  they  aie11ope^tgvei^ggutorly1irr(apeckive  of  c^s  md 

Sli  w^fi  T7peoB™  of  a°  f”  S“e  t0  ite  educl‘t:o,>  of  childr-en  he 

systeo  wan  tat  started  it  was  pmrourLd  to  hX3e£  ° W,*»  ^ sdneation  1-When  lie 

“1305.  If  there  is  ■ a system  efnon-restnctaon  and  non-compulsion  ; and  it  remains 

»<■”*£  «ta\fnpt£  ®ieS'S1rtofModd  “°hoois,  >■“  >«»  ”pp»*« 

SdSl’  .“PP”^  b?  *s  State  in  the  locStv  ng?  ““T’  “d  0106  “ Model  rfrcol 

of  s ET  n e3?Stli  mrat  «««  fo  exist  after  a little  i™T  ™ *S  necessary  result  he  that  that  school  which 

“130r?ari"?S"LMSiS^ 

people^  thgff6  gradually  driven  ontl If  yon.  "r  efer  'to 1 ' ad-  Bl°  schools  that  existed  on  a free 

mJSth”  A6  abstale*l-Wenfl‘tS  it' tnga  sSbstaii™4^  “7  °‘ll“r’  “ s”bsb““  objection  to  Model 

T°  ^ Same  ^ Dr’ (26«-S0)  and  Mr.  Sheridan  (5533). 
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When  the  private  schools  hitherto  attended  by  children  of  the  middle  class  had  been  modkl 

closed,  parents  of  that  class  were  obliged  to  send  their  children  fo  the 'Model  Schools.  SonoOL8' 

Dr.  Newell : — 

“2649.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  not  these  model  schools,  to  some  extent,  interfered  with  other  schools  in  the  Evidence, 
several  districts  ! — Dr.  Newell. — Yes,  I think  they  have. 

“ 2650.  If  so,  are  not  the  parents  in  the  districts  where  they  are  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  model 
schools  1 — Yes  j I have  heard  that  assigned  as  a reason  for  their  doing  so  as  much  as  the  advantage  of  the  schools.” 

Hence  arose  a fresh  objection  that  parents  well  able  to  pay  were  obtaining  for  their 
children  education  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  Dr.  Newell  says  : — 

“ 2584.  Mr.  J ustice  Morris. — Do  you  exercise  any  discrimination  at  all  as  to  the  class  of  persons  who  arc  to 
be  taught  at  these  Model  schools  ? — Dr.  Newell. — There  is  this  limit,  that  the  teacher  is  bound  to  admit  fifty 
children  at  a penny  a week,  so  that  the  poor  cannot,  so  far,  be  excluded.  Any  child  may  attend  if  he  chooses. 

“ 2585.  May  not  any  gentleman’s  child  attend  and  obtain  the  education  at  a penny  a week  ! — I think  not. 

“ 2586.  Why  not  1 — Because  the  circumstances  of  the  parent  are  considered  by  the  teacher,  and  if  he  is  able  to 
pay  more,  the  child  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  at  a penny  a week. 

“ 2587.  Suppose  there  was  not  a pressure  on  the  school  in  regard  to  members  might  it  not  occur  1 — I never 
hemd  of  anyone  of  the  kind.  A man  who  could  pay  would  not  like  to  have  his  son  admitted  on  the  footing  of 
almost  a pauper. 

“ 2588.  Parents  of  a respectable  class  would  not  like  their  children  to  come  in  at  this  veiy  small  rate  ! — Yes, 

I think  that  is  the  general  feeling. 

“25S9.  With  regard  to  that  last  answer,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a passage  in  page  139  of  the 
report  for  last  year  : ‘ I was  much  surprised  at  the  number  and  respectability  of  the  parties  who  during  the 
year  claimed  exemption  from  the  high  rates,  which  are  so  extremely  moderate  as  compared  with  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  imparted,  and  such  as  can  rarely  be  had  on  any  terms  in  non-National  schools  V 
— Yes  ; but  it  does  not  follow  that  those  individuals  were  admitted  at  a penny  a week,  they  may  have  paid  the 
intermediate  rate,  2s.  Gd.  per  quarter.  In  the  answer  I gave  I only  spoke  generally.  I do  not  say  there  are 
no  such  cases. 

“ 2590.  Have  you  ever  heard  complaints  that  the  National  system  of  Education  affords  at  the  expense  of 
the  public  an  education  rarely  obtained  in  non-National  schools  at  any  price,  to  respectable  persons  fully  able 
to  pay  for  it  at  10s.  a year  1 — I have  very  often  heard  remarks  of  that  kind.  I have  very  often  heard  it  said 
that  our  school  curriculum  is  much  too  high  and  the  instruction  much  too  good  and  extensive. 

“2591.  Must  not  the  effect  be  that  non-National  schools — that  is,  independent  private  schools,  affording  a 
superior  class  of  education  are  driven  out  of  the  field! — I am  satisfied  that  private  schools,  or  non-National 
schools,  are  frequently  driven  out  of  the  field.  There  is  only  one  part  of  your  question  in  which  I do  not  concur 
— that  they  afford  a superior  class  of  education,  as  a ride,  to  that  given  in  the  National  schools.” 

Dean  Byrne  (E.C.),  thinks  that  parents  of  the  upper  classes  ought  to  pay  to  Model  Fees. 
Schools  the  fees  commonly  charged  at  private  schools  : — 

“ 21582.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  points  in  which  you  desire  any  material  change  in  the  National 
system  1 — Mi-.  Byrne. — The  only  point  that  strikes  me  is  the  very  obvious  one  that  the  children  of  parents  of 
the  upper  classes,  attending  model  schools,  ought  to  pay  for  their  instruction  as  much  as  they  should  pay  in  a 
school  of  private  enterprise.  I think  that  that  wotdd  operate  in  two  beneficial  ways.  It  would  prevent  what 
I consider  a misuse  of  the  State  funds  in  educating  those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  education ; but  it 
would  also  have  this  other  effect,  that  it  would  prevent  the  model  schools  from  supplanting  and  excluding  as 
they  do  at  present  schools  of  private  enterprise. 

“ 21584.  Do  you  think  the  opinion  expressed  now  is  one  generally  entertained  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  in 
the  country — the  opinion  that  the  richer  people,  who  send  their  children  to  the  model  schools,  should  pay 
higher  fees  ! — I think  it  is,  except  by  those  who  are  interested — who  are  inclined  to  take  advantage  themselves 
of  the  present  system.” 

At  present  the  Model  Schools  are  said  to  be  attended  by  children  of  ' all  classes,  Rank  of 
though  not  by  many  poor.  Mr.  Sheridan : — scholars, 

“ 5491.  Professor  Sullivan. — What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to  the  class  of  children  who  attend  model 
schools  1 — Mr.  Sheridan. — My  experience  is  that  the  model  schools  in  towns  and  cities  are  attended  by  cMldren 
of  all  classes.  We  have  some  gentlemen’s  children,  and  we  have  children  of  the  poorer  class  of  shopkeepers 
and  mechanics,  but  not  many  children  of  the  indigent  classes. 

“ 5889.  You  are  acquainted,  very  well,  I suppose,  with  the  Cork  Model  School  1 — It  has  not  been  long  in 
operation,  but  I think  I am  as  well  acquainted  with  it  as  an  Inspector  can  be  who  has  been  over  a school  for 
only  a short  time. 

“ 5890.  What  class  of  persons  attend  that  school! — When  I was  examined  before  I think  I stated  thatone  would 
find  in  the  Cork  Model  School  a larger  proportion  of  children  of  a better  class  than  would  be  found  in  other 
schools,  for  the  reason  that  Roman  Catholic  children  were  not  allowed  to  attend  it,  and  other  children  stepped  in. 

“ 5891.  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  quite  a common  thing  for  carriages  to  cal! for  children! — I know  that  it  is 
not  a common  thing  for  carriages  to  call.  Small  conveyances  call  for  some  of  the  children,  because  a vast 
number  of  young  children  attend  the  school.  The  south  of  Ireland  is  veiy  wet,  and  whenever  there  is  a wet 
day  some  conveyance  calls  for  such  children. 

“ 5892.  Have  you  often  heard  of  a carnage  and  pair  calling  1 — Indeed  I have  not  unless  with  visitors. 

“ 5893.  Is  it  a common  thing  for  persons  to  pay  first-class  railway  fare  from  the  Bandon  district  to  attend 
the  school ! — I know  that  some  children  came  from  Innishannon,  some  from  Queenstown,  and  some  from  Pas- 
sage West  and  other  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  that  school.” 

Of  the  Londonderry  Model  School,  Dean  Atkins  (E.C.),  says 

“ 20787.  Chairman. — Have  you  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  model  schools  1 — Mr.  J thins. — Occasionally, 
visiting  the  Londonderry  model  school.  I was  examining  chaplain  to  Dr.  Higgin,  the  late  Bishop  of  Deny. 

I used  to  reside  at  the  palace  at  various  periods  of  the  year,  then  I used  to  go  to  the  model  school  constantly. 

That  leads  me  to  suggest  one  thing  with  respect  to  model  schools.  There  was  a class  of  pupils  attending  that  I 
was  ashamed  to  see  there.  One  was  the  Mayor  of  Derry's  son  : another  was  a wealthy  merchant’s,  and  the 

I.  3 K 2 
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T5  of  °“e*' most  people  well  able  to  pay  £10  or  £20  a year  for  the  education  of  their  sons  T . 

' ‘ tli e son  of  a great  distiller  there.  I thought  it  very  wrong.”  ‘ sa'v 

JSSSS  f*  “ustt,n0v  be  forg°tte?  the  Model  Schools  are  built  and  supported  out  of  fmdB 
poor.  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland ; and  if  the  suggestion  nf 
Dean  Byrne  were  adopted,  that  higher  fees  should  be  charged  to  the  richer  classes  one 
consequence  would  probably  be  to  exclude  more  completely  than  before  the  very  class 
for  whom  the  schools  are  intended.  Already  it  is  alleged  that  Model  Schools  are 
suitable  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian 

Evidence.  “ 8855.  Mr.  G'tfoow.— Your  lordship  mentioned  that  you  thought  the  model  schools  not  suited  to  the  child.™ 

of  the  poor  at  all  ?— Dr.  Dorrian. — Yes.  cuen 

“ 8856.  And  that  the  poor  are  not  able  to  pay  the  high  charges  of  those  schools  1 — Yes. 

“ 8857.  Is  your  lordship  aware  that  the  charge  is  apportioned  to  the  ability  of  the  parent,  and  that  the  child 
oi  a poor  parent  is  not  obliged  to  pay  more  than  one  penny  a week  1 — Yes. 

“8858.  You  don’t  think  that  an  excessive  charge  1 — Besides  that  charge,  these  poor  children  require  w 
amount  of  dress  which  a parent,  earning  only  nine  shillings  or  ten  shillings  a week  cannot  spare  out  of  £ 
weeks  wages,  and  lie  cannot  dress  his  children  so  as  to  go  and  associate  with  the  more  respectable  little  rirf. 
going  to  the  model  school.  With  regard  to  the  boys,  it  is  the  same,  and  sometimes  the  parents  are  not  ahk 
give  the  penny  a week.  e w 

"9047  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.-^ The  conclusion  in  your  opinion  is  that  as  model  schools  are  not  suited  to  the 
pool,  and  that  as  the  rich  should  not  have  the  advantage  of  them,  they  should  cease  to  exist! — Mv  opinion  is 
IT*  i°nS  ■ gU?-  T 4cducat,10u  that  is  ^satisfactory,  and  that  cost  about  eight  times  more  than  schools 
that  would  give  a satisfactory  education  ought  not  to  be  approved  of.” 

Mr.  Kavanagh  claims  to  have  introduced  the  higher  course  of  instruction  into  Model 
schools  with  benefit  to  the  country  : — 

schllkoftWcSs^M^ Fn‘~' ° ; y°T  A0t  thif k that  itisa  «reat  heueRt  to  a costly  to  have  in  all  towns  good 
whatever  ^Boarikor  bofl^1'  ^ d°  l “f 7 C0Un.try  that  wante  them  more  at  P«»»t  than  Ireland, 

* I T , Vdei  wha^ver  scheme,  or  whoever  is  to  supply  them.  Having  written  and  said  so 
to  Wove  X lt  r Th  fVCr  • ClT  OT  u Wularifcy  may  attach  to  them,  it  was  I who  first  gave  the  impetus 
l,nni  ! Tn1,  education  in  them— I introduced  physical  science,  music,  drawing,  and  other  higher 
sew  in  I lenb  o°TferVa  V%difi,ei-fnt  tLing  fr0m  tlie  State  a school’  into  a town  “and 

that  fJ.  " °W0Siti“  *"  “ !”“> 

s„2  33+3  o( naturally  led  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  with 
faS  i lTIi6  lfa?herS  “f  011m“7  sah°oIs  no'v  ““Plain  that,  however 
Schools  whiS  off  if  lo“g  service,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  promoted  to  Model 
for  Tsar  A ff  *!!  “lost  lucrative  situations  in  their  profession.  The  Board’s  report 
SLr  favoured  to  "stimulate  to  the  utmost  the  exertions  of  every  pupil  and 
unmid  a“!m  by  P‘'osPeot  of  gradual  advancement  in  the  service.  P“The 

mr  Ditrirt^ Modfis6  b PMd  “omt?r  l ,tlle  P^d  monitor  a candidate  teacher  in  one  of 
t!“herm  ™ “rdinary  school ; next  a student  in  the 
snecial  traiu3Srl  m Dublin ; he  may  afterwards  perhaps  be  advanced  into  the 
Sehoolstot  wnSr;i  t ’ fayPa°Tfly  become  a teacller  ia  one  of  our  District  Model 
Wto”  tIcL  be  a Sub-Inspector  ; then  an  Inspector;  or  eventually  a Head 
of  ordinary  schools15  T+1  f ,ear,left  Model  Schools  were  selected  from  the  teachers 
seem  now^o  ™ bi  “&■ b?  ,°feimse  at  first.  But  the  ordinary  teachers 

SC:  Nat !Zt^t^°del  Sch001  teachers  ™ a X-  Mr- 

—Mr.  to  *0afsher8  “ tlle  appointments  to  model  schools  ? 

about  the  model  schools  the  pupil  teachers  «mrl  t adnifs  tlieif  appointments  to  those  that  are  trained  up 
- ™ 

under  the  Bom-d  mayTe  mJto^o^modef  sc ^ B°5d  ; and  therefore  tellers  trained 
model  schools.  I believe  it  is  practically  imnnssiWo  <3  l 18  ^llere  t5l®y  816  about  model  schools,  and  m 
at  the  present  day  y 1 r a teacher  of  an  ordinary  school  to  get  a model  school 

*>  ‘t'y  dk^i  r°”, 1 “xpmense  «f  them, 

??°0ls  “ S'*  appointment  PetS  “d 

is  a matter  of  fevoiuiaud  not  of  iiiiiitOm ' if' ii.1 1™’' ' that  tlie  appointment  to  model  schools 

arsons  in  authority  kv.  a f not°!  “T*  f tho  C»»™on.rs  h-I  believe  that 

the  routine  of  it,  they  would  have  some  w,ui  Up  ,about  a model  “bool,  and  has  not  learned 

all  them  lives,  mkie  Eesi  Sel  **  “°“  “ aW'  “d  ”°M  sei”ls 

these  tvxdfnah]  r.hoff  ^':  d;oa|v  to  this  effect  (23759),  and  Mr.  Macdonnell  would  wish 

Sifter as  pmes  &r  °°mpetition  *he  b°dy  °f 

teachers  in  the  country  consider^ thmeM)1’16  i'n(  Commission  from  a representative  of  the  teachers  that  the 

as  well  founded SiSTf  Z? hope  rf ^ appointments.  Do  yon  regard  that 
hitherto,  and  head  masterahaae’heand™.?!!  1 thmk  rtls  well  founded.  Ihave  no  doubt  at  all  that  th/tetwhers 
rs,  have  been  drawn  too  much  from  particular  districts.  My  own  opinion  has  always  been 
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tliis — I have  not  been  able  to  carry  it  thoroughly  into  effect— that  these  appointments  must  be  considered  the  Model 
great  prizes  for  all  our  best  teachers — that  they  should  be  open  to  competition  without  regard  to  anything  at  all  Schools. 

but  merit,  and  that  instead  of  their  being  drawn  from  particular  districts,  that  the  appointments  should  be  open  

to  all  our  teachers  throughout  Ireland.  I further  think  that  that  is  due  not  merely  to  our  8,300  teachers,  but 
equally  due  to  the  particular  school  itself.  Our  experience  of  gaining  eminent  ability  is  infinitely  increased  by 
having  the  rewards  given  amongst  our  best  teachers,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a few  in  a particular  district. 

At  present  there  are  about  190  teachers  in  model  schools ; 75  only  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rest  are 
Protestants.  That  is  not  a safe  state  of  things. 

“23791.  What  is  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  model  schools  1— Altogether  nearly  200.  The  whole  number 
of  our  teachers  being  8,000,  of  whom  four-fifths  nearly  are  Oatholics ; it  is  not  a right  proportion. 

“ 23782.  Do  you  think  you  are  correct  as  to  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers? — I do;  they  are 
nearly  four-fifths. 

**  23793.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowic. — Will  not  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  model  schools  continue  to 
diminish  under  the  present  prohibition  f—  Certainly ; because  most  of  those  in  the  model  schools  were  in  before 
the  prohibition  and  are  not  compelled  to  leave,  but  the  new  ones,  appointed  after  the  prohibition,  are  under  very 
strict  disabilities.  I am  not  aware  that  the  prohibition  has  hitherto  prevented  any  meritorious  Roman  Catholic 
from  accepting  the  situation  ; but,  I am  sure  of  this,  that  prohibition  must  diminish  exceedingly  the  number  of 
meritorious  Roman  Catholic  teachers. 

“ 23794.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  looking  forward  to 
these  appointments  is  not  diminished  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

“23795.  You  always  find  a sufficient  number  applying  and  looking  forward  to  such  appointments  when 
vacancies  arise  ? — A considerable  number  apply ; I would  wish  in  future  that  they  should  be  open  to  competition, 
and  that  every  meritorious  teacher  in  Ireland,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  whether  coming  from  the  north 
or  from  the  south,  should  be  able  to  compete  for  the  vacant  situation.” 

Dr.  Newell  would  confine  the  complaint  to  the  Belfast  Model  School,  though  the  Tending 
youth  of  the  schoolmistresses  at  least  raises  a presumption  that  the  places  elsewhere  <iualiftcations- 
are  not  given  in  reward  for  length  of  service  ; — 

“ 24564.  Chairman. — Does  it  often  happen  at  the  present  day  that  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools  »et 
appointments  as  principal  or  assistant  teachers  in  district  model  schools  ? — Dr.  Newell. — Yes,  very  often. 

Whenever  there  is  a vacancy  they  are  selected  from  the  most  eligible  teachers,  either  in  the  special  class,  or 
perhaps  from  the  ordinary  class,  or  from  amongst  the  best  schools  in  the  district. 

“ 24565.  Is  there  not  rather  a tendency  to  promote  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  out  of  the  model  schools 
themselves,  and  to  make  a sort  of  separate  caste ? — I think  not  at  all.  There  are  some  head  inspectors  who  set 
their  faces  altogether  against  it,  and  desire  to  give  only  a moiety  of  the  appointments  to  teachers  of  model  schools. 

I think  the  remark  applied  a good  deal  to  Belfast,  where  they  have  managed  to  keep  the  appointments  among 
themselves.  However,  it  is  a large  school,  and  there  are  very  eligible  persons  in  it ; but  I don’t  think  tbe 
observation  applies  to  any  other  schools.  The  appointments  are  not  very  numerous. 

“ 24566.  Rev.  Mr.  C'oioie. — Are  you  aware  that  one-half,  or  more  than  one-lxalf,  the  female  teachers  in  model 
schools  must  have  been  appointed  before  being  twenty-three  years  of  age? — I can  understand  that. 

“ 24567.  They  could  not  have  had  experience  in  other  schools? — I meant  that  they  had  been  educated  at 
other  schools,  and  trained  afterwards,  because  we  have  few  teachers  in  charge  of  model  schools,  or  assistants  in 
model  schools  who  have  not  been  trained. 

“ 24869.  Are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  female  teachers  of  model  schools  were  appointed  so  early  as 
twenty-three  years  of  age? — Yes,  I thought  over  that  since  yesterday. 

“ 24870.  Why  has  the  qualification  of  experience  in  teaching  schools  been  set  aside  in  that  case  ? I don’t 

think  it  has  been  set  aside.  I think  before  a woman  is  twenty-three,  she  may  have  acquired  very  considerable 
experience  in  teaching,  and  she  may  have  been  teaching  for  twelve  years.” 

Teachers  in  Model  Schools  receive  from  the  Board  salaries  and  allowances  independ- 
ent of  classification.  The  following  is  the  special  scale  of  payments  made  to  them  : — 


Salaries. 


Allowances. 


Principal  Teachers — 
Male, 


£60  per  annum,  increasing,  after 
three  years,  by  £5  per  annum 
to  £100,  if  faithful  and  efficient 
in  discharge  of  his  duties. 


One-half  of  scliool-fees. 

Furnished  residence,  fuel,  and  light. 

£10  per  annum  for  instructing  in  singing,  drawing,  or  physical 
science,  if  in  possession  of  a certificate  of  competency,  and 
recommended  by  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  (£5  only 
is  allowed  if  the  teaching  of  singing  or  drawing  be  confined  to 
one  department  of  the  school.) 


Female  and  Infant, 


Assistant  Teachers — 


Male, 

Female  and  Infant, 


£55  per  annum  (including  £20 
a year  for  lodging  allowance), 
increasing,  after  three  years,  by 
£2  1 0s.  per  annum  to  £75,  if 
faithful  and  efficient  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  duties. 


One-lialf  of  school-fees. 

£10  per  annum  for  giving  instruction  in  singing  or  drawing, 
if  possessing  a certificate  of  competency,  and  recommended  by 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  (£5  only  is  allowed  if  the 
instruction  be  confined  to  one  department  of  the  school.) 


Salary  of  class  and  £16  sup- 
plemental salary. 

Salary  of  class  and  £12  sup- 
plemental salary. 


One-fourth  of  sehool-fees. 

£8  per  annum  for  teaching  singing,  drawing, or  physical  science, 
if  possessing  certificate  of  competency,  and  recommended  by 
the  Head  and  District  Inspectors.  £12  per  annum  allowed 
for  teaching  any  two  of  these  subjects. 

If  the  teaching  of  singing  or  drawing  be  confined  to  one  depart- 
ment of  the  school  only  one-half  of  this  gratuity  allowed. 


The  teachers  of  all  grades  are  numerous  in  Model  Schools.  The  staff  of  teachers  in 
Model  Schools,  if  monitors  be  included,  is  very  large  (A.)  : — 

“ 184.  In  the  model  schools  in  Ireland  in  1868  there  were  467  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  of  both  sexes, 
as  we  found  by  actual  counting.  The  Board’s  Returns  give  imperfect  information  on  this  head  for  1S67,  the 
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Model  number  of  teachers  in  the  care  of  these  model  schools  being  omitted— Sligo,  Limerick,  Cork,  Dmunanwav 
Schools.  Athy,  Omagh,  Londonderry,  Galway,  Bailieboro’,  Trim,  Coleraine,  Newtownstewavfc.  In  the  other  model 
schools  tliei-e  appear  to  have  been  191  pupil-teachers  and  monitors,” 

Dr.  Newell : — 


Evidence.  “ 24879.  Rev.  "Mr.  Come. — Do  you  not  think  the  tendency  of  having  so  many  teachers  as  you  have  in  model 

schools  is  to  make  many  of  them  extremely  idle  ? — Dr.  Newell. — I cannot  admit  our  model  schools,  as  far  as 
teach ei\s  are  concerned,  are  over-staffed. 

“ 24880.  Would  yon  not  consider  one  teacher  to  every  eight  or  ten  pupils  too  many '! — That  includes  pupil- 
tcachers  and  monitors.  1 * 

“24881.  Can  they  be  fully  occupied  where  there  are  so  few  children  l— Where  the  attendance  is  not  sufficient 
to  occupy  their  time  there  is  a disposition  to  idle.  I thought  you  referred  to  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers 

“ 24882.  Have  you  ever  had  complaints  of  the  principal  teachers  neglecting  their  work  altogether  and  leaving 
the  work  to  be  done  by  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  ? — Yes.  ° 

“ 24883.  Have  such  complaints  been  frequent '! — No  ; the  Inspector  observing  such  a state  of  things  would 
himself  at  once  call  the  attention  of  the  teacher  to  it,  and  we  might  not  hear  of  it.” 

The  abundance  of  teachers  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  these  schools  are  also 
training  institutions. 

In  Model  Schools  all  the  monitors  are  senior  monitors  (. Fitzgerald , 8481),  and  the  pupil- 
teachers  and  monitors  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  teaching  force  in  any  ordinary  National 
schools  (Macdonnell,  23758  and  23781). 

SneraiiyCherS  Tiie  teachers  generally  board  with  the  head  master  of  a Model  School  for  one 
iioardod,  or  two  years. 

Evidence.  “8335.  Chairman.— Row  long  do  those  youths  remain  as  pupil-teachers  in  the  model  schools?— Mr 

Fitzgerald.  — They  are  engaged  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  year,  if  they  give  satisfaction,  they  are  re- 
tained for  a second  year.  That  is  the  general  rule. 

“ 8336.  At  what  age  do  you  take  them  on  as  pupil  teachers  ? — Sixteen  years  of  age. 

“ 8337.  After  their  two  years  have  expired  what  becomes  of  them  ?— After  their  two  years  have  expired  they 
are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  training  department  in  Marlborough-street,  or  for  appointment  as  teachers  of 
National  schools.” 


The  pupil  teachers,  so  boarded  with  the  Model  schoolmasters,  profess  various  religions 
No  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  them  by  the  Board,  hut  clergymen  of  their  own 
faith  have  liberty  to  attend  to  instruct  them  ( Hunter , 3665-6.) 

It  is  held  that  the  system  of  training  adopted  in  Model  Schools  is  calculated  to  produce 
good  teachei's  of  mixed  schools.  Mr.  Hunter  : — 


364,.  ^'--Dr.  Wilson.  Have  you  madeanycalculatmn  which  sort  of  training  in  your  opinion  is  likely 
to  he  more  effective  to  make  good  teachers  ?-Mr.  Hunter.- It  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  school  in 
which  this  individual  is  trained.  I believe  the  model  school  system  is  the  best  for  bringing  forward  teachers 
for  the  mixed  system  of  education;  veiy  excellent  teachers  are  produced,  however,  in  some  of  the  convent 
schools  but  that  is  where  these  are  well  conducted.  I don’t  think  a convent  school,  simply  because  it  is  a 
convent  school,  is  for  that  reason  better  qualified  for  producing  a good  teacher  than  another,  but  we  havo  some 
very  web-conducted  convent  schook  In  one,  in  the  city  of  Dublin  that  I know  intimately,  the  yonim  people 
employed  are  very  well  trained  indeed  for  the  office  of  teacher.”  J 011 

Mr.  S.  De  Vere  expresses  the  same  opinion  in  other  words,  when  lie  says  (20163)  tliat 
teachers  trained  in  the  model  schools  are  trained  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  schools 
under  the  vested  system,  and  not  so  well  under  the  non-vested  system  •”  i.e.  they  are 
not  prepared  to  give  special  religious  instruction.  Hence  Eight  Eev.’  Dr  ’Dorriaris 
objection  (8731)  : — 

“8731.  Chairman.  In  your  last  answer  do  you  speak  of  ordinary  schools  or  training  schools  l_Dr. 
Don  i««.— My  answer  will  apply  to  both,  because  I don’t  conceive  that  the  training  schools  can  be  properly 
tlus  te‘dl0*'a  f” 


The  young  women,  who  in  the  girls’  department  of  model  schools  correspond  to  pupil- 
teachers  m the  boys  rooms,  are  called  momtresses.  They  receive  from  the  Commissioners 

a STl  mT7  rtlleu  M bo“4and  loaging-  system  is  represented  as  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  other.  Mr.  OHara  says  : — 

■ “i6m  Sir*  J&™.— One  ofaeprmdpalobjecfeofMr.Fortesciie’splanistomti'idofaesyistemofboud- 

mg  the  pupil-teaohere  in  the  model  schools,  end  to  enable  these  persons  to  live  in  houses  under  the  control  and 
snpervrsion  of  persons  of  then-  own  religious  denomination— do  yon  think  such  a system  of  domestic  donomiiia- 
tiond  residences  would  be  preferable to tile  sjetan  of  bom-ding  which  now  exists  for  pupil-teachers  i— Mr.  O' Earn. 
—I  can  harfly  say  that  I am  not  satisfied  that  the  present  system  is  conducive  to  the  success  oOTntional  educa- 
Siv.d  jLSL impression  is  that  the  pupd-teacliers  shoidd  not  he  boarded  at  all,  either  on  denominational  or 
mixed  principles.  I think they  should  be  compelled  to  board  themselves.  I behove  there  is  a great  expenditure 
m hoarding  them  and  that  the advantages  to  the  Board  do  not  correspond  to  the  cost.  In  the  Clontml  model 
school  since  its  establishment  there  were  113  pupa-teachers  boarded  and  educated,  and  only  about  one-fonrth  of 
*”  bie  “ T‘?“  °f  ‘te  0l  fte  ether  hand  there- wo  sixty-two  monitresses 

who  were  not  boarded,  and  one-third  of  these  ore  known  to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Bonid.  go  that  practically 
tto  f ?“v  that  a Bm,a?er  of  those  who  are  boarded  at  the  public  expense  remain  in  the  service 

than  of  those  who  were  not  boarded  at  the  public  expense  On  this  ground  I think  the  system  of  boarding  pupil- 
teachers  or  momtresses  is  not  at  all  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Board.  I think  it  is  more  expensire  id 
to  calculated  to  meet  file  ends  m mew  I believe  the  temptation  of  getting  a free  education  indices  a great 
many  young  persons  to  offer  thcmselyes  for  admission  into  the  schools  without  the  intention  of  taking  to  the 
““hmg  lirotomn  whereas  momtresses  have  not  that  inducement  to  offer  themselves  for  admission. 

-h . 9«.  Mr.  bto&e.— The  difference  of  sex  lias  been  offered  ns  an  explanation  of  the  difference  you  allude  to, 
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what  answer  would  you  give  to  that  observation  ? — I don’t  think  that  explains  it,  because  in  the  other  National 
schools  I find  that  of  those  who  go  through  the  monitorial  training,  and  who  are  not  boarded  in  these  schools, 
there  is  a larger  number  remaining  in  the  service  as  teachers  than  of  those  who  were  boarded  in  model  schools. 

“26797.  Does  that  observation  include  the  boys  as  well  as  the  girls? — Yes;  my  belief  is  that  sd  far-  as  both 
monitors  and  monitresses,  there  is  a larger  proportion  of  these  who  were  not  boarded  remaining  in  the  service 
than  of  those  who  were  boarded.  I know  that  some  candidates  get  admission  into  the  model  schools  as  pupil- 
teachers,  Who  had  no  intention  whatever  of  becoming  teachers.  They,  for  the  time  being,  represented  them- 
selves as  desirous  to  become  pupil-teachers,  and  after  having  been  boarded  and  lodged  for  a couple  of  years  at 
the  public  expense,  they  took  to  other  occupations.  They  had  no  other,  inteution  from  the  first.  I cnntmW 
that,  therefore,  an  injudicious  mode  of  recruiting  the  training  service. 

“2G79S.  Sir  Robert  Kune. — You  think  there  are  rather  too  great  inducements  held  out  to  young  men  to 
propose  to  become  teacher’s  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  having  qualified  themselves  in  some  degree  for  various 
employments,  they  adopt  some  other  line  of  life  which  is  more  remunerative? — Yes,  and  I believe  that  if  they 
were  paid  something  more  as  monitors  than  at  present,  and  not  boarded  and  lodged,  a great  many  would  become 
monitors  with  the  bona  fide  intention  of  remaining  as  teachers.  I consider  the  training  of  a monitor  is  superior 
to  that  of  a pupil-teacher.  A monitor  remains  four  years  under  training,  and  the  pupil  teacher-  only  from  one 
to  two  years.  I consider  the  monitorial  training  the  more  effective,  and  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  and  the  more 
calculated  to  induce  persons  to  remain  in  the  service." 

Mr.  Hunter,  now  Chief  of  Inspection,  expressed  in  1858  the  opinion  put  before  us  by 
Mr.  O'Hara  (A.) 

“ 81-  About  the  boarding  system  even  the  Board’s  Inspector's  begin  now  to  express  doubt.  One  of  them 
(Mr.  Hunter)  fears,  in  1858,  that  ‘ the  pupil-teacher  system,  as  carried  out  in  the  Model  Schools,  has  not  been 
productive  of  all  the  good  results  that  were  anticipated  from  it ; while  the  paid  monitress  system  has  been 
highly  satisfactory.  The  pupil-teachers  (who  are  boarders)  are  costly,  and  sometimes  inefficient.  The  paid 
monitresses  (who  live  at  home)  cost  less,  they  require  less  supervision,  and  their  services  are  generally  very  effi- 
cient ; while  ultimately  they  become  successful  and  active  when  required  to  engage  in  the  business  of  teaching 
on  their  own  account  in  an  ordinary  National  school.’  ” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  describes  the  arrangements  for  religious  instruction  in  Model 
Schools,  under  which  the  Board  invites  the  attendance  of  clergy  of  all  denominations  : — 

“ 8459.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Are  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  religious  instruction? — Mr  .Fitzgerald. — Evidence. 
The  Commissioners  always  take  care,  in  selecting  the  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  to  provide  one  at  least  of  each 
religious  denomination ; so  that  the  children  may  receive,  from  a teacher  of  then-  own  denomination,  the  ordinary 
religious  instruction.  In  addition,  they  invite  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  visit  the  schools  to  give  religious 
instruction,  on  stated  days,  which  are  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  clergy,  as  far  as  possible.” 

Exceptions,  however,  are  occasionally  permitted  in  carrying  out  the  rule  to  appoint 
at  least  one  teacher  of  each  religious  denomination.  Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

“ 24050.  Mr.  & 'tolas. — Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  maintain  the  rule  that  in  every  department  of 
every  model  school  there  should  be  a teacher  of  some  grade  or  other  professing  the  Catholic  religion  ? — Mr. 
MacdonneU l — I think  it  would  be  desirable,  where  fit  Roman  Catholic  teachers  could  begot,  that  in  almost  eveiy 
model  school  under  us  there  should  be  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  in  each  department,  both  male,  female,  and 
infant,  because  in  eveiy  part  of  Ireland  there  is  a large  Catholic  population. 

“24051.  Are  there  not  some  exceptions  of  that  rule  in  practice? — I have  no  doubt  there  are  some  excep- 
tions. It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  it  out  completely ; but  there  ought  to  be  a desire  to  have  a Roman  Catholic 
teacher  in  each  department  of  a model  school  where  there  was  a large  Catholic  population  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school." 

Instances  are  given  in  A 159 

“ In  a few  cases  the  regulation  of  the  Board  that  every  model  dejiartment  shall  exhibit  a combination  of 
creeds  in  the  teaching  staff  is  not  observed.  Thus  at  the  period  of  our  visits  no  Protestant  teacher  of  any  grade 
was  working  in  the  Bailieborough  infants’  school,  and  no  Roman  Catholic  teacher  of  any  grade  in  the  model 
infants’  schools  at.Ballymoney,  Sligo,  Omagh,  and  Newtownstewart,  or  in  the  model  girls’  schools  at  Ballymena, 
and  Enniseorthy.  In  these  cases  we  would  not  question  the  prudence  of  the  Board  in  appointing  no  more 
Roman  Catholic  teachers  to  schools  which  Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  steadfastly  refused  to  attend.  Rather 
we  would  observe,  that  the  omission  to  appoint  such  teachers,  however  prudent,  is  on  the  part  of  the  Board  a 
virtual  abandonment  of  the  model  schools  under  their  exclusive  management  as  scenes  of  mixed  education. 

Such  an  institution  as  the  model  girls’  school  at  Enniseorthy,  where  the  teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant, 
and  all  the  pupils  Protestants  save  one,  may  or  may  not  be  a model  of  elementary  instruction ; but  most  assur- 
edly it  affords  no  model  of  mixture  of  creeds  in  school.  The  model  boys’  school  at  Newtownstewart,  like  the 
model  infants’  schools  at  Sligo,  seems  to  have  reached  the  end  to  which  the  other  model  schools  are  tending, 
since  we  found  in  them  neither  Roman  Catholic  teacher  nor  Roman  Catholic  scholar.” 

No  Homan  Catholic  priest  now  attends  to  give  religious  instruction  in  any  of  the 
Model  Schools.  Whatever  special  religious  instruction  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
now  receive  they  get  from  the  teachers.  But  these  teachers  are  exclusively  the  servants 
of  the  Board.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  get  special  instruction 
in  their  religion,  they  ought  to  receive  it  from  officers  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Joyce,  head  master  of  the  central  Model  School,  explains  the  difficulty  he  feels  in 
giving  religious  instruction  : — 

“6619.  Rev.  Mr.  Coioie. — These  masters  will,  in  many  cases,  have  to  perform  the  same,  duty  that  you  Evidence, 
perform  at  the  model  school,  will  they  not  then  have  to  give  religious  instruction  to  children  of  their  own 
faith  ? — Mr.  J oyce. — I presume  they  will  in  schools  where  religious  instruction  is  given. 

“ 6620.  Are  they  prepared  for  this  duty? — By  no  means.  That  is  another  most  important  point  in  which 
We  feel  the  want  of  a chaplain.  These  teachers  come  from  the  country,  and  receive  literally  no  religious  instruc- 
tion here.  They  take  part  in  our  prayers  and  religious  exercises,  and  help  to  teach  the  children  their  catechism, 
but  they  themselves  receive  no  directions  as  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  teaching 
of  a school,  or  the  proper  method  of  teaching  the  catechism.  Indeed,  in  that  regard  I am  obliged,  generally 
speaking,  to  take  the  Roman  Catholic  teachers  as  a body  when  they  come  up  to  be  trained,  and  tell  them  that 


Schooi>. 
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Model  all  exposition  of  doctrine  is  forbidden  them,  and  even  I am  exceedingly  diffident  to  allow  them  to  explain  a 

Schools.  simple  meaning.  I dread  their  drifting  into  forbidden  points,  because  I feel  I have  no  directing  agency  over 

my  head  in  regard  to  religious  instruction.  I feel  that  there  is  more  responsibility  thrown  on  my  shoulders  in 
that  regard  than  I should  be  willing  to  have.  That  is  precisely  one  of  the  great  wants  of  the  institution  at 
present — the  religious  instruction  of  the  teachers  in  training. 

“ 6677.  Do  you  consider  it  possible  that  a young  man  should  have  been  brought  up  a pupil-teacher  in  the 
Ballymena  model  school ; should  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  training  establishment  here ; should  have 
passed  through  the  special  classes  here,  and  still  should  have  been  ignorant  of  the  catechism — a Roman  Catho- 
lic 1 — Well,  no.  I think  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of  the  catechism  ; but  religious 
instruction  implies  much  more  than  a knowledge  of  the  catechism.  I may  here  observe  what  I observed  before 
that  we  don’t  teach  the  catechism  to  the  teachers  in  training.  Our  teachers,  in  fact,  get  no  religious  instruction 
at  all,  except  only  one  in  particular,  and  that  is,  we  have  some  religious  books  which  are  occasionally  put  into 
their  hands  to  read  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction. 

“ 6687.  The  religious  instruction  that  you  give  you  impart  to  the  junior  classes? — To  the  children  of  the 
schools,  and  to  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors. 

“6688.  You  merely  teach  them  the  words  of  the  catechism,  without  any  explanation  ? — Well,  we  teach 
them  the  catechism  intelligently ; we  teach  them  to  understand  thoroughly  what  it  means. 

“ 6889.  Does  your  recollection  of  your  own  preparation  in  your  youth  enable  you  to  see  that  a more  compe- 
tent person  could  give  very  much  more  information  than  you  can? — I have  a very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
religious  instruction  that  I received  myself  when  a boy  from  my  own  pastors,  and  I have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  saying  that  it  was  of  a much  superior  order  to  any  religious  instruction  that  I could  give. 

“ 6890.  And  that  recollection,  I suppose,  is  the  ground  of  your  stating  that  you  feel  yourself  incompetent  to 
discharge  fully  the  duty  of  religious  instruction  ? — Well,  I as  a layman  and  a Catholic,  feel  myself  not  competent 
to  discharge  the  duty  of  a Roman  Catholic  chaplain. 

“6891.  Of  course,  in  some  sense,  you  are  entirely  incompetent,  viz.,  as  regards  all  priestly  functions  ; but 
with  regard  merely  to  teaching  the  catechism  and  other  formularies,  do  you  not  consider  yourself  as  competent 
to  do  that? — Ido  not  consider  myself  qualified  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children,  except  so  far  as 
making  them  get  off  the  catechism  by  rote,  and  making  them  understand  the  mere  words.  That,  of  course 
every  skilful  teacher  knows  how  to  do.  But  then  religious  instruction  implies  much  more  than  that : besides,' 
there  are  many  other  arrangements  that  we  don’t  feel  ourselves  competent  to  make,  for  instance,  as  to  what 
particular  catechism,  and  what  particular  portions  of  the  catechism  ought  to  be  explained  and  got  off,  particu- 
larly by  the  children  in  preparation  for  certain  sacraments,  or  at  certain  periods  of  life.  These,  and  many 
other  questions  arise,  and  they  are  questions  about  which  I should  wish,  very  much  to  be  able  to  consult  a 
spiritual  director." 


Inspector  is 
manager  for 
the  Board. 


The  management  of  Model  Schools  resides  nominally  in  the  Commissioners,  who, 
under  their  rules,  “ appoint  and  dismiss  of  their  own  authority  the  teachers  and  other 
o*cers ; regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  exercise  all  the  rights  of  patrons.’’  But 
at  ^<?m.mis^oners  sitting  in  Dublin  can  exercise  no  personal  supervision  over  Model 
Schools  in  the  provinces,  and  of  necessity  delegate  the  management  (though  not  the 
responsibility  for  it)  to  the  Inspectors,  who  manage  the  Model  Schools,  and  also  examine 
ana  report  upon  them.  The  duties  of  an  Inspector  in  the  management  of  a Model  School 
are  thus  described  (A.  204) : — 

“ 204.  The  management  of  a district  model  school  resides  in  the  District  Inspector,  who  usually  occupies 
au  office  within  the  institution,  and  is  required  to  live  in  the  vicinity.  Until  1854,  it  was  his  duty  most 
carefully  and  particulaiiy  to  look  after  the  school,  and  to  examine  and  report  upon  it  onco  a week  (M'Creedy, 
Com“lfctee>.3-jJJ)-  Su*ce  1854  the  regulations  affecting  the  Inspector’s  management  of  a model 
vin,°rP,VoJe  0?  reqmred  a weekly  examination,  but  they  still  impose  duties  of  anxious  nature  and  frequent 
IS  l ,are  “ f0110^ -Where  a district  model  school  is  placed  in  charge  of  an  Inspector,  he  is 
® ? 2 ^ides  his  stated  and  ordinary  visits,  to  pay  as  many  occasional  or  incidental  calls  as  in  bis  power, 
and  such  at  all  tunes  of  the  day,  as  well  during  the  ordinary  school-hours,  as  both  before  and  after,  in  order 
*$aX“e.  f.ee  not  only  tliat  the  principal  teachers  and  their  several  assistants  are  observant  of  the  rules 
ot  the  institution  as  regards  the  employment  of  their  time  and  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  but  how  also 
nrlenf  0“t  Instead  of  a ™*kly  inspection  of  these  institutions,  as  at 

Fn tow “25- ST  m the  te™— e^h,  however,  to  he  separately  reported  on  the  form  prescribed— will 
SarartS  t0  be  distinctly  understood,  are  to  be  of  a serious  and  searching 

SeS^tTet  T i ,tLcm  traly  sucb>  tte  Inspector,  instead  of  examining  in  details! 

toPffiSdre^  T^  °f  th£Se  ^i*8’  S10Uld  teke  them  “ suecession,  without,  however,  at  any  visit,  neglecting 
of  P<>rf  atttndance  and  classification  of  pupils  in  the  others,  and  the  general  state 

t 06f  TL  8 TJte  TacherS  Wdl  stU1  be  required  t0  “ah  weekly  returns  of  the  attendance 

toemdtor  ffiS IWstor*  ' who  ^ attend  each  Saturday  at  the  model  school  to  receive 
steA^vih3l^!d  ,aQd  C°,UnteiIlgn^’  wil1  fonvard  t0  the  office-’  He  distributes  among  the  teaching 
bv IchoLl  A J S Xe  PfTf  He  receives  from  tlie  teachers  and  remits  to  Dublffithe  fees  paid 

Nevertheless  I“Pe^  is  generally  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  school. 

Sd  iTmnv  retisTl the  teacher3’  nor  dismiss  any  of  them  without  reference  to  the 

satisfactory  to  thl^^  ^ sust£umnS  or  reversing  his  judgment  upon  the  production  of  evidence 

Once  a year  the  Inspectors  hold  a public  examination  of  the  children  of  Model  Schools, 
and  distribute  amongst  them  money  premiums  and  parchment  certificates.  Nothing  of 
this  Rind  is  done  to  attract  children  into  ordinary  National  schools.  Mr.  Sheridan 

anv  nf  the  SSSj  Premiums  given  b7  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to  the  pupils  in 

any  of  the  National  schools  ?— Mr.  Sheridan.— Bo,  except  the  model  schools.” 

Scho?Js  ^ave  infants’  departments,  and  in  this  respect  also  they  differ  from 
mos  o e ordinary  National  schools,  but  not  from  Convent  schools.  Mr.  Fitzgerald : — - 

SU,h,'~- H"b  I"  io&at  schools  l_Mr.  Fitzgerald.— Eva,  model  school  lies  an  infant 

of  St?*  ordinary  schools  hare  you  many  infant  departments  t— Ho,  not  many,  compared  to  the  number 
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It  nfthe  practice  m Model  Schools  that  children  in  the  First  Book  should  be  taught 
m the  infants  room,  and  none  admitted  to  the  boys  and  girls’  departments  until  fit°to 
begin  the  Second  Book  But  of  the  children  m ordinary  National ‘schools,  Mr. 
Macdonnell  observes  (23826) 


We  know  very  well  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  the  National  schools  are  in  the  Firet  Booh  I 
believe  that  learning  the  alphabet  and  First  Book  totes  very  nearly  two  yeans  under  tho  common  method  of 

teaching  Ib^evetlmtwh.ntheartofteachinSandallitsapplianeesaietIiorhnghlynnderstoodbyti-ainedteaoUers 

the  length  of  tune  taken  m mastering  the  Fust  and  most  difficult  book  would  pmbably  be  diminished  by  one  half.” 

One  of  the.  complaints  of  the  National  teachers  is  that  they  are  subject  to  dismissal 
by  their  managers  without  notice.  As  the  Commissioners  themselves  appoint  and 
dismiss  the  teachers  of  Model  Schools,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  they  would 
set,  an  example  in  tlmj  respect,  and  engage  their  teachers  under  agreements  to  wive  and 
take  a quarter  s notice.  _ they  have  not  done  so.  Nor  do  they  hind  their  pupiAeachers 
by  indenture  to  any  period  of  service  m their  schools.  Dr.  Newell  says  1 

« 24933.  Mr.  Stotci — What  ere  the  conditions  of  appointment  of  the  model  school  touchers  who  ere  under  Evi.w 
° l T f fT  B°“?1  !TEli  That  they  should  be  qualified  for  their-  office. 

o ? ° u”  T ,d°  Lold  tl,e  offi“  '-Al  “»  *0  Commissioners. 

• ?u935;oSlT  rt.“  *fS"ded  “ 1 grievance  by  the  ordinary  teachers  throughout  Ireland  that  they  are  dis- 
nnssible  without  notice  by  the  managers,  do  yon  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  Board  to  set  an 
example  and  to  appoint  teach™  under  agreements  to  give  a reasonable  nothS  on  either  side,  say  three  months” 

—They  always  gn  e one  month  s notice,  unless  m a ease  of  immorality,  and  even  in  a case  of: immorality  the 

£33xk:  zsfisszzsr* md  a“  **  *«-  «■  — ^ » 

« 24936.  Is  it  not  tile  rase  that  any  agreement  would  he  vitiated  at  once  by  immorality,  or  any  serious 

^«<St“tet^SlnTem9”*8  ™“d  1,0,11  8”d  “ ““»**  -4  d°- 

upon  fte3laufth^mL“S,  '7l“*  ‘“™  ‘he  "0ieI  ^ *“oh”a  Wd  “ »ffl“  d»P«* 

I,  lAf.^  l^rP”04 “T •tIl6)'  T ‘“’n10  *'e“iTe  “ “““i’8  <-*>*,  tkey  may  give  a montlfs  notice. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  Commissioners  to  give  them  a month’s  notice. 

“ JtJJJ*  yha*  n?tic°  they  receive  or  give— one  month?— They  need  not  give  any. 

i;  ?f  ?•  ^ tlie  teachers  free  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Board  any  day  they  please  without  notice  l— Thev  are. 

‘•24941.  Is  that  the  ease  also  with  pupil-teachers?— Yes.  * 

*:**«•  y°'i  ”0t  “““S" thnt  * very  improvident  plan  of  dealing  with  pupil-teackere  that  the  Board 
should  spend  a certain  sum  of  money  upon  then,  m preparing  them  to  he  teachers,  and  then  leave  them  free 
™y  go  IS  8S"  7°”  “ “I’l”'mtioed  “d”'  “•*ioles  «f  agreement  as  in  England,  they 

“ 24943.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  apprenticing  them  ? — No. 

“ A H»ve  you  not  had  cases  of  persons  who  went  off  without  notico  to  enter-  the  Constabulary!— Yes. 

, n f “ lof  7^  r”  “S'11  ”d»l’t  »-  to  olieck  1 — It  is  a very  serious  circilmstance, 

tmt  I cion  t see  how  we  can  adopt  means  to  check  it. 

“24946.  Chairman.  Will  the  Constabulary  take  a man  who  was  a National  teacher,  without  reference 
to  the  Inspector  or  some  one  connected  with  the  system  !-Yes,  the  man  only  requires  a certificate  of  some 
respectable  pereons  m the  neghbonrliood.  I believe  a magistrate  and  a clergyman  must  sign.” 

The  sites  of  Model  Schools  vary  greatly  in  extent.  The  original  proposal  was  to  take  Sim/ 
halt  an  acre  for  each  of  them,  hut  this  half  acre  has  been  considerably  exceeded  in  nearly 
every  case.  The  Enniskillen  Model  School,  where  there  is  no  model  farm,  has  a site  of 
nearly  seven  acres.  This  is  mentioned  as  the  most  extensive  (A  33 ) 

In  most  cases  the  Commissioners  pay  an  ample  rent  for  the  Model  School  sites.  At  km. 
Cork  the  annual  rent  is  £105  for  less  than  two  acres  ; at  Belfast,  £60  for  about  an  acre 
(although  a fine  of  £800  was  raised  locally)  ; at  Carrickfergus,  £24  for  an  acre  and  a 
half ; at  Sligo,  £48  for  an  equal  area ; at  Waterford,  £40  for  about  two  acres  ; at  Ennis- 
killen, £68  lbs.  9cf  for  6a  3e.  23p  ; at  Lurgan,  for  2a.  In.  16r.,  £34,  which  is  declared 
m the  lease  to  be  the  full  value  oftho  said  lands,  and  more  than  said  premises  produced 
at  the  time  of  filing  the  rental  m the  Court  of  Chancery  on  26th  April,  1852."  The 
site  of  Newtownards  Model  School  was  a free  gift  from  the  Marque  “*  ' ' 

for  the  site  of  Coleraine  the  Clothworkers  Company  of  London  ret 


site  of  Ne  wto  wnards  Model  School  was  a free  gift  from  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and 
tor  the  site  of  Coleraine  the  Clothworkers  Company  of  London  receive  no  rent,  but  they 
have  the  right  of  affixing  to  the  Model  School  their  armorial  bearings  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  bound  to  preserve  and  maintain. 

There  is  some  variety  in  the  covenants  or  trusts  of  the  leases.  In  the  leases  of  Cion-  th*. 
p ’ Co,  > D™manway,  ImmskiUen,  Galway,  Limerick,  Deny,  Monaghan,  Newry, 
Paraonstown,  Sligo,  and  Waterford,  no  special  purpose  is  disclosed.  In  the  leases  of 
Belfast,  Carrickfergus,  and  Enmscorthy,  it  is  provided  that  the  premises  may  be  used 
tba, f w P™P0!aeS-,  °ferT?  18  a 3*001  only;  Inchicore  for  no  other  purpose 

Ss  ? iNaS0*nvo.S^°?';  0A,tlly!  Ba'heborough,  Ballymena,  Kilkenny,  and  Tran,  are 
mited  to  district  Model  Schools  only.  At  Newtownards,  where  the  site  was  a free 
oitt,  the  Commissioners  refused  to  covenant  that  the  ■ lands  should  be  held  “ for  the 
purposes  of  said  Model  Schooi,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever,"  and  they 
induced  the  grantor  to  accept  a stipulation  that  the  lands  shall  be  held  “for  the 
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Burpose  of  a Model  or  other  National  School  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners.” 
Similarly,  Newtownstewart  is  “for  a Model  or  other  National  school ; Luyan  ««* 
a minor  Model  School,  or  for  some  other  institution  for  education  without  religious 
distinction-"  Ballymoney  “ for  a Model  Agricultural  School  or  for  general  educational 
purposes;”  West  Dublin  “ for  a school  or  schools  to  be_  conducted  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland.” 

The  following  remarks  are  made  upon  the  sites  and  plans  ot  Model  Schools  m the 
special  report  (A)  upon  them  : — 

« 110  Tile  position  of  the  model  schools  is  generally  well  chosen.  They  are  often  near  the .railway  station, 
wivin'*  an  opportunity  for  children  to  come  who  live  at  a distance  from  the  town,  though  this  is  not  always  the 
case  for  at  Coleraine  the  model  school  is  much  too  far  from  the  town.  The  Omagh  and  Trim  model  schools 
are  inconveniently  placed  with  respect  to  the  railway,  and  are  in  low,  damp  situations.  We  were  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  that  such  spots  had  been  chosen,  . „ ..  . , , , , 

“111  The  Galway  model  school  is  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  town ; hut  on  a good  and 
healthy ‘site.  In  Limerick  the  school  is  in  the  best  part  of  the  city,  away  from  the  poor,  and  close  to 
barracks  At  Parsonstown  the  site  is  low  and  remote,  and  at  Camckfergus  it  is  liable  to  floods.  With  these 
exceptions  the  situation  of  the  model  schools  has  been  well  chosen  ; and  the  contiguity  of  many  to  the 
railway  station  marks  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  make  them  middle  class  schools  for  an  area  muck 
larger  than  that  of  the  town  where  they  are  built.  x,  . . , , ... 

“112  Our  first  impression  of  the  external  aspect  of  the  buildings  was  that  they  were  very  ambitious 
aud  needlessly  expensive.  In  Dublin  they  are  no  fair-  specimen.  The  West  Dublin  model  schools  are 
held  in  an  old  building  which  is  commodious  enough,  and  if  it  were  m a better  part  of  the  town  it 
would  he  frequented  by  middle  class  scholars  as  others  are ; hut  being  m a poor  district,  it  is  not  a 
model,  hut  a large  school  of  the  National  type.  It  is  neither  in  arrangement  nor  sightliness  like  any  other. 

“113  The  Inehicore  model  school  is  only  ‘model’  in  the  sense  of  having  a larger  staff  of  teachers 
than  is  necessary  to  teach  the  small  number  of  children  frequenting  it.  The  buildings  are  on  a modest 
scale,  quite  sufficient ; with  one  defect,  however,  that  the  infant  school  must  be  used  as  a passage  to  the  girls  school. 

“114.  The  Galway  model  school  has  good  buildings  on  a large  piece  of  ground  which  is  open  as  a. 
public  promenade,  and  we  thought  that  the  expenditure  of  money  out  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  was  not  justifiable  for  such  a purpose. 

“ pig  At  Ballymoney  the  buildings  are  poor ; the  rooms  low  and  small. 

“116  The  schools  at  Bailieborough  were  National  schools  for  a small  town,  made  into  model  schools 
at  the  request  of  Sir  J.  Young,  the  proprietor  of  the  site.  They  present  no  model  school  feature  in  the 
way  of  buildings.  They  are  inferior  in  character  and  extent. 

“117.  In  Duhmanway,  the  buildings  represent  good  National  schools  for  a small  town. 

“118.  We  will  now  give  particulars  of  a few  of  the  more  ambitious  schools : — 

“119.  Sligo.  — An  expensive  structure,  on  leasehold  land;  rent  at  .£48  a year  for  500  years.  It  cost 
• £7,824  16s.  5 d.  for  erection;  £108  5«.  Gil.  for  furnishing  and  fitting;  and  .£388  18s.  in  subsequent  exten- 
sions aud  repairs ; total,  £8,321  ; and  the  rent  of  £48  a year  may  he  looked  upon  as  worth  about  £1,200. 
Ho  the  cost  of  this  model  school  building  may  be  taken  at  £9,500.  It  is  convenient  according  to  the  model 
school  plan,  which  we  have  criticised  before,  except  as  regards  the  play-ground,  winch  is  on  a steep  stony  bank 
“120.  Enniskillen.— Opened  only  in  1867;  cost  £9,451  9s.  M. ; on  a perpetual  lease;  rant  at  £0b; 

estimated  at  £2,000,  gives  the  cost  of  this  school  about  £11,500. 

“ 121.  Cork. — An  expensive  site,  for  which  a rent  of  £105  for  200  years  is  fixed.  The  buildings  are  veiy 
large  and  handsome.  The  cost  for  erection  £9,495  9s.  5 cl.  Furnishing  and  fitting,  £2G0  10s.  11'/. ; and  m sub- 
sequent repairs  and  extension,  £79  14s.  Id.  Total,  £9,841 14s.  lid.  This  makes  nearly  a total  cost  of  £13,  ■ 

“122.  These  three  are  the  last  model  schools  the  Board  has  erected.  They  represent  over  £oU,UU0 
invested,  and  are  in  striking  contrast  with  some  of  the  earlier  model  sohools  in  expensive  elevation  and 
extent.  » 

“ 123.  In  general  the  model  schools  have  good  playgrounds  attached  to  them  for  the  separate  departments  o 
the  school,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  everything  to  commend.  With  few  exceptions  the  out-officcs  are 
conveniently  situated,  and  kept  in  decent  and  sufficient  order.  In  one  case  (D  unman  way)  the  arrangemeu 
were  defective  and  ought  to  be  remedied ; at  Bailieborough  and  Newry  the  drainage  was  had. 

“ 124.  There  is  not  much  to  report  as  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  school-rooms,  except  that  the  plan 
adopted  has  been  a very  extensive  one  in  the  more  ambitious  establishments.  The  principal  school-rooms  are 
on  one  type — something  like  the  Laucasterian  plan  in  England.  Large  blocks  of  desks  in  the  centre  of  e 
room  facing  the  master’s  rostrum,  with  space  between  the  desks  and  the  outer  walls  for  classes  in  small  groups. 
There  is  generally  an  abundance  of  class-rooms,  not  only  for  the  general  business  of  the  school,  hut  for  music 
and  drawing  classes,  and  classes  in  elementary  science.  _ , 

“ 125.  These  are  less  in  number,  and  sometimes  inconveniently  few,  in  the  minor  model  schools,  which  are 
often  not  much  beyond  the  type  of  a good  National  school.  . 

“ 126.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  infants’  school-rooms  is  faulty.  We  have  mentioned  this  elsew  eie, 
under  the  head  ‘ Organization.’  See  p.  23.”  , , . 

“151.  The  common  plan  of  a district  model  school  embraces  a centre  and  two  wings,  with  a corridor  at  the 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  edifice.  The  wings  are  usually  assigned  to  boys  and  girls  respectively,  w 
infants  occupy  the  centre.  On  the  exterior,  the  architectural  features  of  such  a central  building  will  naturally 
a gable,  with  a large  window  below  it ; and  since  access  to  the  school-room  must  be  gained  from  the  corridor  y 
means  of  a door  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the  window,  it  follows  almost  as  naturally  that  in  the  interior  > 
infants’  gallery  should  be  placed  under  this  large  window.  Few  of  the  model  infants’  rooms  have  class-roo 
attached  to  them.  _ . , 

“ 152.  These  arrangements  cannot  he  approved.  In  an  infants’  school,  the  gallery  is  the  scene  ot  ® ^ 

the  characteristic  teaching ; hut  to  group  babies  under  a great  window,  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  shivering  in  ^ 
draught,  while  their  teacher,  who  has  need  of  incessant  vigilance,  stands  before  them  blinded  by  direc  ray 
light,  is  to  combine  cruelty  with  folly  in  an  unusual  degree.  The  defect  seems  never  to  have  been  pom 
to  the  Board  of  Works ; since  the  Enniskillen  model  school,  which  is  the  latest  and  best  rarnis  ec 
model  schools,  exhibits  it  in  a form  so  exaggerated  that  the  infants’  gallery,  and  with  it  the  infants  sc  ^ 
would  be  useless,  if  the  large  window  behind  the  gallery  were  not  covered  by  a thick  blind. _ If  the  e gQ 
been  known,  interior  convenience  is  wilfully  sacrificed  to  an  architectural  facade.  Again,  in  bi  < g 
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commodious  aud  stocked  with  so  many  teachers,  a class-room  should  have  been  provided  foi  eve  7 infante  Mom 

XT  because,  while  the  babies  enjoy  the  noisy  exercises  of  then-  gallery  there  are  always  some  children  over  Scnom.s 

«ix  years  of  age  capable  of  receiving  solid  lessons  apart  in  a class-room.  While  kept  together,  the  interests  of 
/me  division  or  the  other  must  be  overlooked.” 

?«  9 We  found  universally  the  supply  of  books,  apparatus,  desks  (ui  number),  maps,  &c.,  abundant  the 
moms  extremely  well  fitted,  and,  except  sometimes  in  the  infants  department,  not  crowded.  In  all  the 
Seal  requisites  for  a school,  these  model  schools  are  well  equipped.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  ,, 

Seiw  muchuiKm  one  type-and  on  this  we  shall  have  to  observe.  However  convenient  it  may  be  to  lia  e 
bee7  access  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  we  were  somewhat  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  the 
children  and  teachers  of  both  sexes  were  brought  perpetually  in  contact.  A nd  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to 
find  some  of  the  superfluous  young  men  employed  as  assistants  and  monitors  in  schools  where  the  numbers 
wove  small  in  the  girls’  school,  or  in  some  of  the  numerous  class-rooms,  passing  the  time  in  conversation  with 
the  similarly  circumstanced  female  teachers.  In  this  place  we  only  wish  to  remark,  that  the  plan  on  which 
Z model  schools  have  been  built  generally  seemed  to  facilitate  rather  than  obstruct  the  meeting  of  teachers 
and  children  in  the  different  schools ; and  where  walls  were  built  to  mark  separation,  theie  weie  doois, 
movidecl  indeed  with  locks,  hut  generally  open.  In  such  case,  we  thought  the  ineffectual  separation  more 
objectionable  than  the  absence  of  all  lines  of  demarcation.’  . , .,  , • _ 

a u We  are  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  a want  of  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  m many 
of  the  model  schools,  and  we  fear  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  no  evil  consequences  had  ever  lesulted 
from  the  facility  with  which  the  young  people  can  seek  one  another’s  society. 

The  later  Model  Schools  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Owen,  architect  to  the  Board  of  Designs. 
Works,  who  gave  the  following  evidence  respecting  the  course  pursued  in  settling  the 

P„'?;589  Pj!t  Mr-Come. — Did  you  design  the.  model  schools  1 — Mr.  Oumm.— Those  last  lmilt  I did.  EvM„«. 

„ 27583!  K yoTdo  that  after  living any  instructions  from  the  Board,  or  without  ...y  such  tostructrons ! 

ft"*  » Wo*»  for  tire  a“oomodation  being 

pJrideTat  a reasonable  cost,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  seeing  that  the  buildings  we  suitable  m 

PTo  75  TC°May  TasTyou  without  any  offence  are  you  paid  by  fees  or  salary  1— By  salary , I am  sorry  to  say. 

Z™  cost  of  those  live  soboeb  wdd  be.  of  these  so- 

ft  ?s= 

^ 

the  Board  as  to  the  potato  wMch  **  wished  * be 
observed  to  your  design  ll-Certainly  not  in  the  sense  in  which  yon  put  the  fiuestron,  that  is  to  say  as  to  its 

ml'3  Have  you  any  instructions  at  ail  from  the  Board  abont  the  plans  of  model  schools  ’—None  whatever. 

“ 07594  Ton  had  no  paper  of  instructions  which  you  could  produce  that  wo  might  see  what  were  the 
conditions  ,|llt  before  you  when  you  had  to  design  the  model  schools  1— I think,  for  instance,  with reference 
to  Enniscorthy  and  seie  later  schools,  I could  find  a letter  of  itotmetions  received  fi-om  the  Education  Com- 
nvssioners  but  it  was  always  limited  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  they  lequned.  , , 

» 07595’  4iid  notliing  else  ?— There  was  never  any  direction  to  make  the  building  either  plain  or  hanilso  e. 

“ 27596.  Was  any  direction  given  .0  you  as  to  the  sort  of  —odafion.hey  wanted,  and 

what  points  were  to  be  observed  in  making  the  original  plans  of  the  building  f— : No,  I think  not.  % 

“27597.  Rev.  Dr.  TFi&ou.— Have  they  ever  suggested  anything  as  to  restricting  the  amount  to  be  expended  . 

XT S Mr.  <7„«A.-Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  Commissioner*  of  Mutation  have  not  ewnised 
any  control  over  either  the  elevations  or  tin.  expenditure  I-There  have  been  consultstrons  with  the  Oomnus- 

N6°o7  w“h“he  Commissioners,  or  with  their-  officers  t-The  invariable  rule  of  the  Board  of  Wm-lj  if 
hriildimr  for  another  department— unless  there  are  certain  lithograph  plans  already  approved— IS  to  make  a 
nkn  to  a wwTey  tlnni  snitahle,  and  send  it  with  an  el.v.tinn  sketches  so  far  detaded  to  that  a very  goes 
idea  SL  It  mi  appearance  of  toe  hoildtog  could  he  got.  We  never  brnld  for  another  department  wrthout 

X^OhTat 'S  at  a loss  to  understand  why  the  model  schools  of  later  date  are  se  much  more  expensive 

We  costf30,0001-There  were  Cork  and 
Enniskillen  school  I don’t  think  I could  possibly  institute  a comparison  without  having  before  you  the  extent 
“^odaiion,’^  well  as  the  cost.  I am  vJy  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  these  schools  were  compared  m 
. that  way,  it  would  turn  out  that  they  were  executed  at  very  moderate  rates.  g L g 
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“ 27 604.  The  Newry  school  has  beeu  nineteen  years  in  operation,  cost  £6,670 The  cost  of  that  within  the 
last  five  years  should  be  increased  by  certainly  twenty  per  cent. 

“ 27605.  You  mean  from  more  expensive  materials  ?-  -Precisely  the  same  materials  and  workmanship  would 
cost  twenty  per  cent,  more  at  the  present  time. 

“ 2760G.  Newtownards  school  cost  upwards  of  £10,000? — That  is  an  enormous  building,  and  it  was  a case 
in  which  the  plans  were  sent  to  us  to  carry  out. 

“27607.  Enniskillen  school  nearly  £9,500  ? — That  was  also  a veiy  exceptional  case,  from  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  the  foundations. 

“27608.  You  give  that  as  a reason  why  that  cost  nearly  as  much  as  the  Cork  school? — Yes;  Cork  was 
an  exceedingly  expensive  place  to  build. 

“27609.  Nearly  £10,000  ?— If  you  compare  these  buildings  with  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  them 
and  the  amount  of  accommodation  in  the  earlier  ones,  it  will  turn  out,  taking  cubic  measurements,  for  instance' 
that  these  are  by  no  means  deal-.  The  accommodation  they  have  been  getting  for  these  schools  is  very  much' 
more  complete  latterly;  an  increased  number  of  class-rooms,  and  facilities  of  every  land. 

“27610.  Do  you  receive  any  directions  from  the  National  Board  as  to  the  internal  arrangements? We 

do  get  such  instructions,  but  in  this  way,  that  we  submit  to  them  our  plan  showing  these  arrangements  and  I 
presume  they  consult  their  professional  officers  with  reference  to  them.  Indeed  I know  they  do  for  they 
frequently  suggest  alterations  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  for  school-rooms  and  fittings. 

“27611.  With  respect  to  the  infant  schools — two  of  us  who  visited  the  model  schools  found  the  arrangements 
uniformly  on  a bad  plan  according  to  our  notion— we  want  to  know  whether  any  of  the  officers  of  the  National 

Board  have  ever  remonstrated  against  the  plan  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  fitting  up  infant  schools  ? I have 

no  recollection  of  any  such  case,  but  any  remonstrance  of  that  kind  would  come  from  them  with  <n-eat 
authority,  and  would  be  sure  to  be  attended  to.  ° 


“ 27612.  Therefore  if  it  has  not  beeu  attended  to  you  conclude  none  has  come  ? — I am  certain  of  it  because 
these  plans  go  through  my  own  hands,  and  I am  not  aware  of  what  the  deficiency  is  that  is  rofen-ed  to’. 

“ 27613.  I wish  particularly  to  know  whether  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  or  the  Head  Inspectors  have  taken 
notice  of  certain  defects  which  we  have  seen  in  model  school  buildings,  and  reported  them  to  the  Board  of 
Works  or  not?— I should  not  like  to  answer  so  general  a question.  They  frequently  do  call  our  attention  to 
things  which  require  to  be  improved,  which  we  provided  funds  for  doing  from  year  to  year;  hut  with  reference 
to  the  general  bad  arrangement  of  the  infant  schools,  which  I think  you  are  referring  to,  I do  not  think  that 
ever  has  been  reported  to  us. 

“ 27618  The  point  to  which  I refer  is  this— the  gallery  in  the  infant  room  is  always  put  under  the 
window,  the  most  inconvenient  place  in  the  room — as  you  have  adopted  that  plan  uniformly  as  far  as  possible, 
it  seems  that  no  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  you  by  those  interested  in  school-keeping”.  It  is  a point  as 
to  which  representations  ought  naturally  to  have  come  from  officers  of  the  Board  familiar  with  schools.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  any  such  representations  have  ever  been  made  to  you  ? — Never  ; I am  positive  about  that 

“ 27619.  Did  you  build  the  Ineliieore  Model  School? — No. 

“27620.  Have  you  ever  received  any  instructions  in  designing  the  residence  for  the  master,  to  take  care 
that  the  domestic  portion  is  perfectly  separated  from  the  pupil-teacliers’  department  ? — Never  any  positive 
instructions  to  that  effect.  Hi  designing  these  I always  followed  pretty  much  the  arrangement  of  the  existing 
Model  Schools.  b 

“ 27622.  I put  this  to  you  as  a summary  of  the  questions  to  which  I have  been  trying  to  get  an  answer  from 
you.  I want  to  know  whether  your  plans  for  the  internal  arrangement  of  model  schools  arc  ever  criticised  by 
the  Board  in  a utilitarian  sense? — We  take  it  for  granted  that  the}'  are,  because  tliey  are  sout  to  the  Educa- 
tion Board  and  they  come  back  with  their  approval. 

“ 27623.  We  may  take  these  model  schools  as  approved  of  in  all  their  arrangements  by  the  proper  officers  of 

the  National  Board  of  Education?— So  wo  presume. 

27624.  The  other  point  was,  that  you  received  no  instructions  about  the  expensive  elevations  which  have 
been  adopted  in  the  later  model  schools— that  has  been  from  the  Board  of  Works  only  ?_From  the  Board  of 
Works  only,  I rather  quarrel  with  the  term  for  our  endeavour  has  been  always  to  put  up  the  building  with  a 
certain  amount  of  appearance,  hut  as  cheap  as  such  buildings  can  he  done. 

“ 27625.  Then  you  object  to  my  describing  them  as  almost  palatial  ? — I have  endeavoured  to  make  them  look 
-r,1  t ',mk  t ley  contl'ast  Tei7  favourably  with  some  of  the  buildings  done  before  us. 

■ m , , r?  “ntrast  very  fairly  with  school  buildings?  — I think  so,  such  as  Belfast,  and  tho 

agricultural  school  at  Cork^ancl  one  at  Newtownards— they  are  of  a much  more  expensive  character  than 
those  built  by  the  Board  of  Works.  L 


-7627.  Under  what  cn-cumstauees  was  the  school  at  Newtownards  built  on  so  expensive  a scale? 
Were  the  plans  referred  to  you  1— They  were  sent  ready  made.  I wanted  to  be  allowed  to  re-design  the  interior, 
bv.t  I believe  this  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  make 


pfES;."1  most  cases  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  gave  no  active  support 

or^  countenance  to  Model  Schools.  Mr.  Macdonnell  states  in  his  paper:  the  “Model 
“ Schools  were  at  first  denounced  by  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  As  a body  they  were  opposed  to  the  National  system  and  consequently 
condemned  the  Model  Schools,  which  were  intended  to  exhibit  perfect  specimens  of 
that  system. 

CafiT1  With  the  .Roman  Catholics  the  case  was  different.  Originally  they  were  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board,  regarding  the  new  plan  as  an  improvement  on  previous  systems 
which  deserved  a trial.  They  seem  to  have  looked  upon  the  earliest  Model  Schools  very 
much  in  the  same  light.  _ Indeed,  they  asked  for  provincial  Model  Schools.  Early  in 
1840  the  Homan  Catholic  bishops  acquainted  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  their  opinion 
“ that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a Model  School  in  each  of  the  four  provinces, 
as  such  an  establishment  would  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater 
eonfidenee  in  the  system  of  National  Education.”  It  is  clear  from  the  large  attendance 
of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  first  years  of  Model  Schools,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  clergy  offered  no  general  opposition  to  the  experiment. 
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The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Cullen  in  the  place  of  Archbishop  Crolly,  and  the  Modbl 

decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  exercised  a powerful  influence  upon  Model  Schools.  ScHOOLS' 

Henceforward  they  encountered  the  decided  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

The  intensity  of  the  opposition,  indeed,  varies  ; it  is  greater  in  the  case  of  a new 

Model  School  (e.g.,  Sligo  and  Enniscorthy)  built  in  spite  of  declared  hostility,  than 

towards  the  older  schools ; it  is  greater  again  where  other  schools,  approved  by  the 
Bishops,  have  been  provided  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children  than  where  no  such 
schools  have  as  yet  been  opened  ; greater  where  the  attendance  is  mixed  than  at  Dun- 
manway,  where  the  head  teachers  and  their  pupils  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics. 
Everywhere  condemnation,  if  not  pronounced,  is,  at  least,  suspended  over  the  Board’s 
Model  Schools,  and  everywhere  efforts  are  made  to  provide  efficient  schools  under 
Roman  Catholic  management  in  opposition  to  them. 


Dr.  Newell  says : — 

“25022.  Dr.  Wilson. — At  first  were  the  model  schools  generally  approved  of"! — Dr.  Newell. — They  were  Evidence, 
generally  approved  of  at  first. 

“25023.  By  whom? — By  all  classes  and  denominations. 

“ 25024.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  at  first  supported  and  sanctioned  these  model 

schools  ? I do.  I know  Unit  applications  for  their  erection  were  sanctioned  by  bishops.  The  following  bishops 

wave  their  support  at  an  early  stage  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools  ? — Dr.  M'Nally,  of  Monaghan ; Dr. 

Ryan  of  — he  was  present  with  me  at  the  opening  of  the  model  school  in  Limerick ; Dr.  Demur,  of 

Belfast ; Dr.  Murray,  of  Dublin ; Dr.  Blake,  of  Dromore — he  signed  the  application  for  the  establishment  of 
the  model  school  at  Howry.  I have  the  names  of  persons  who  signed  applications  from  time  to  time.  These 
were  asked  for  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  I made  notes  for  my  own  information. 

“25025.  Has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  model  schools?— None. 

« 25026.  Has  any  change  of  feeling  taken  place  amongst  their  former  supporters? — Very  considerable.  The 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  are  now  all  very  actively  opposed,  and,  of  course,  the  subordinate  clergy  also. 

“ 25027.  Are  you  aware,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  of  the  means  adopted  for  forcing  the  withdrawal  of  the 

children  ? Yes.  ' They  have  taken  veiy  strong  measures  to  try  and  prevent  the  children  from  attending,  such 

as  withholding  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  even  from  teachers.  I know  one  model  school  in  which  the 
sacraments  are  withheld  from  the  teachers,  and  they  leave  that  diocese,  and  sometimes  come  to  Dublin. 

it  25028.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  that? — The  teachers  told  me  so. 

it  25029.  Mr.  Stokes. Is  there  any  case  of  an  Inspector  lying  under  the  same  interdict  to  your  knowledge? — 

I never  heard  of  an  Inspector.” 


In  Belfast  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorricin  says  that  the  change  of  feeling  towards  the  Model 
School  resulted  from  experience  : — 

it  gg53  Rev.  X)r.  Wilson. — Can  you  state.the  number  of  teachers  of  different  denominations  in  connexion 
with  Belfast  Model"  school  1— Dr.  Dor  nan.— I could  not  comedy.  It  would  only  be  by  guess. 

n 8854.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and  assistants  and  monitors  1— 1 think 
at  present  there  are  about  three  Roman  Catholic  female  teachers,  and  two  Roman  Catholics  among  the 
male  teachers.  I should  rather  prefer  making  myself  more  accurate  m giving  that  answer.  I may  state 
that  the  reason  of  that  is  simply  that  after  having,  by  reason  of  experience,  found  the  Model  schools 
were  dangerous  we  withdrew  our  children  from  them,  and  we  don’t  look  after  them  now  or  give  encourage- 
ment to  them.” 


Mr.  O'Hara  speaks  of  the  means  used  to  keep  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the 
Clonmel  Model  School  — 

“26779.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Are  the  children  subject  to  ecclesiastical  penalties  for  attending  the  Model  School  ? 

Mr.  O'Hara. — Yes,  they  are ; their  parents  are  refused  Sacraments. 

ii  26780.  Is  it  merely  that  they  have  been  threatened,  or  are  they  actually  deprived  of  them  ? — They,  are 
actually  deprived  of  Sacraments.  The  teachers  are  allowed  no  Sacraments  except  marriage.  There  is  a 
dispensation  granted,  I believe,  in  case  of  marriage,  not  in  the  case  of  any  other  Sacrament.  Teachers  have 
not  been  at  Sacraments  for  some  years — the  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  Generally  speaking  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  varies  coming  on  the  time  when  confessions  are  being  heard,  twee  a year,  in  Lent 
and  before  Christmas,  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  falls  shoi-t.  After  the  confessions  are  over, 
the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  generally  increases.  Roman  Catholics,  in  going  to  confession,  in 
order  to  insure  being  allowed  the  Sacraments,  withdraw  their  children  from  the  schools." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  details  the  effect  upon  Model  Schools  produced  by  the  opening  of  new 
schools  in  West  Dublin,  Newry,  and  Trim: — 

ii  8303.  Chairman. — To  what  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  ? — Mr.  Fitzgerald. — I believe  there  have 
been  some  schools  opened  in  the  locality  calculated  to  draw  off  a portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  I 
am  aware  that  the  schools  have  been  opened,  and  that  other  schools  are  in  course  of  erection  for  the  same  purpose. 

ii  8304.  Are  these  new  schools  of  which  you  speak  to  provide  for  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  district,  or  have 
they  been  set  on  foot  with  the  view  of  drawing  children  from  the  model  schools? — Well,  I can  hardly  say  that 
they  are  not  wanted,  but  I believe  it  is  unlikely  they  would  have  been  opened  in  the  localities  where  they  are 
if  it  had  not  been  that  the  Model  School  is  existing  there.  That  feeling  prevails.  It  is  thought  at  the  school 
that  they  are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away  children  from  it,  and  that  is  the  feeling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. However,  I would  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  that  was  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

ii  8305.  Take  the  next  school  ? — The  next  school  would  be  Newry.  For  the  last  week,  that  is  the  week 
ended  the  6th  of  June,  1868,  the  number  on  the  rolls  in  Newry  Model  School  was  210.  In  the  corresponding 
week  of  the  preceding  year  the  number  on  the  rolls  was  229.  The  average  attendance  for  the  week  ending  the 
6th  of  June,  1868,  was  184-6,  and  the  average  attendance  for  tire  corresponding  week  of  the  year  1867  was 
196-8,  that  is  a diminution  of  12  in  the  average  attendance. 
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“8306.  Did  that  diminution  in  the  gross  number  and  in  the  average  attendance  arise  from  any  special  cans*.  ? 

’•  — Yes,  from  the  same  cause  ; from  the  efforts  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  withdraw  the  CatlwW ' 
children  from  the  Model  School.  In  the  year  1867  there  were  38  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  year  1868  the  ° 
are  but  13.  I am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a very  strong  opposition  and  hostility  shown  towards  the  Model 

“8310.  Take  the  next  school?— The  uext  school  is  Trim.  Now,  the  number  on  the  rolls  for  the  weeV 
c-nding  the  6th  of  June,  was  246.  The  number  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1867  was  363  The  ave™ 
attendance  for  the  week  ending  the  6th  of  June,  1868,  was  154.  The  average  attendance  for  the  covresnomlif! 
week  of  1867,  was  290,  showing  a diminution  of  136.  1 

. “ 83*  V Did  this  diminution  arise  from  a religious  difficulty  ?— Entirely  so.  I read  now  from  the  observations 
of  the  District  Inspector  in  his  report  for  the  week  ending  the  30th  of  May,  1868,  and  ho  says,  ‘ New  conve  t 
schools,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  were  opened  in  the  town  of  Trim  on  Monday  last.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  attendance  at  the  Trim  district  Model  School  for  each  day  during  the  week  ending  this  date0’ 
(30th  of  May).  Perhaps  I need  not  deal  with  the  attendance  in  the  boys’  school,  because  that  is  not  affected 
but  in  the  guls  and  infants’  schools  the  attendance  for  the  week  ending  the  30th  May,  was  as  follows.  On 
Tuesday , the  -6th,  5 Roman  Catholic  gills  and  5 Roman  Catholic  infants;  on  Wednesday,  the  following  dav 
6 Roman  Catholic  gnls  and  11  Roman  Catholic  infants;  on  Thursday,  the  following  day,  8 Roman  Catholic 
gnls  and  10  Roman  Catholic  infants;  on  Friday,  7 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  10  Roman  Catholic  infants  • on 
Saturday,  6 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  4 Roman  Catholic  infants.  The  attendance  on  Tuesday  and  Saturdav 
being  lower  than  the  other  days,  was  not  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  convent  schools.  It  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  Tuesday  was  the  day  after  Whit  Monday,  which  was  a holiday;  and  on  Saturday  the  attendance  is 
usually  lower  than  cm  other  days,  in  the  boys’  school  as  well  as  in  the  others,  that  being  market-day  in  the 
town.  That  refers  to  the  week  ending  the  30th  of  May,  1868.  In  the  following  week,  which  is  the  week 
ending  the  6th  of  June,  I find  on  Monday,  the  1st  of  June,  there  were  3 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  2 Rom  m 
Cathohc  infants ; on  Tuesday  2 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  2 Roman  Catholic  infants ; on  Wednesday,  1 Eonian 
Catholic  girl  and  4 Roman  Catholic  infants;  on  Thursday,  2 Roman  Catholic  girls  and  4 Roman  Catholic 
Catl;01C  fiF1  ar)d  4 Eoman  Catholic  infants ; and  on  Saturday,  no  Roman  Catholic, 
eithei  gill  oi  mfant.  That  was  last  Saturday.  Now,  for  the  corresponding  week  of  lust  year  the  average 
attendance  was  69  girls  and  91  infants,  making  a total  of  160  children,  of  whom  at  least  140  were  Roman 
catholics. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian  gives  similar  evidence  regarding  Belfast : — 

RelfW  Lt?'  n^-1  iflieve  7ere  Yeie  274  Romt,u  Catll0licfi  in  1S0G  attending  the  Model  School  in 
rSSw  ^ n u-The  m!mbcr  ls  much  diminished  now-,  because  since  that  time  the  Christian 
Modal  hr  77  0peii-Tl  m tW0  parts  of  tllc  town>  nm]  mother  school  in  Milford-street,  very  near  the 

Modd  Monf  Th  "J  ““T7  ’ “l”7  *»»  **“  * *«*•  »«»*»  <*  UdL  from 

tne  Model  School,  lhere  are  fewer  there  now  than  there  were  in  1866.” 

In  the  Model  School  Report  (A.  pp.  48,  50),  we  find  an  enumeration  of  the  places 
where  the  sincerity  of  their  opposition  (to  the  Model  Schools)  is  proved  by  the  great 
efforts  made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  provide  at  their  own  cost  the  advantages  which 
they  could  not  gam  from  the  National  Board”  Thus,  schools  under  Brothers  have  been 
founded  at  Athy,  Belfast,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Enniscortliy,  Enniskillen,  Galway,  Kilkenny, 
Limerick,  Londonderry,  Monaghan,  Newry,  and  Omagh.  Schools  under  nuns  have  been 
established  in  all  of  the  above-named  towns,  and  also  in  Parsonstown  and  Trim, 
oil  m nCnS!ast!ca  penalties  enforced  at  Clonmel  have  not  been  imposed  uniformly  in 
all  Model  Schools.  Dr.  Newell  says 

An°w  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  interdict  you  have  referred  to  as  having  been  issued 
ISlSh  brshopsin  the  cases  of  certain  Model  Schools,  went  to  the  extent  of  withholding  the  sacra- 
S parents  of  Catholic  children  attending  such  schools?— Dr.  Newell— From  the  teachers. 

7fcfrdlcts  he°l\  t,ie  case  of  a11  the  Model  Schools?— No,  there  are  some  Model 

bchools  which  are  attended  very  well  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

sm'idte? ' tltoE  T "’ll™  E"cl1  “‘“'bets  not  been  issued  there  is  e materially 

XEwf  ?TT  0“1“ll»  a“  1*™  sueli  strong  me™*  We  not  yet  been  taken!_Tke 

fwsmS de“»setl-  14  to  » certain  point,  and  there  it  has generally  remained 

sti*™!t8mZfT  yes’  ™tlli"k  “ some  Pkces  a baa  fallen  down  in  conseqnenoe  of  lie 

SEe.  “an  They  ““  saneral  throughout  Ireland,  and  m aU  cases  the 

“omm  WH  E c“tooIics  has  fallen  away.  Twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  ifty  per  cent. 

. ®.“l  ? a much  more  marked  decrease  m attendance  where  there  has  been  such  an  interdict 

1 renounced  by  the  bishops? — Yes ; all  the  interdicts  come  from  bishops.” 

To  the  same  effect  Mr.  Kavcinagh:— 

• i*?°V  Ero*®fsor  Sullivan. — At  the  present  moment  are  model  schools  in  every  diocese  under  an  actual 

interdict  I vise  the  term  because  it  has  been  employed  by  other  witnesses  ?— Mr.  Kavanaqh.— No,  they  are 
not  m every  diocese.  They  are  in  some. 

“12021.  That  explains  the  fact  that  there  is  a certain  number  of  Catholics  still  attending  them  ? — Yes  ; 
jut  the  number  each  year  is  declining.  The  Catholics  are  now  in  a minority  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  by  the 
returns  tor  1867,  and,  as  I believe,  bond  fide  a minority  of  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  now,  at  the  very  highest, 
mere  is  not  a bona  fide  attendance  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  aggregate  in  all  the  district 
model  schools  in  Ireland.”  b 

Canon  Forde  explains  that  the  disapprobation  applies  to  all  Model  Schools,  but  the 

P^^bition  fo  attend  them  is  liable  to  modification  from  local  circumstances ; 
still  he  regards  the  milder  treatment  as  temporary  in  all  cases  : — 
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« 23319.  Mi*.  Stolees. — May  it  not  be  concluded  from  an  observation  of  the  different  cases  up  and  down  the 
country,  that  the  consideration  which  weighs  with  the  bishops  in  reference  to  those  Model  Schools  is  that 
where  there  is  no  suitable  place  such  as  religious  schools  for  the  education  of  the  children,  they  may  extend  a 
larger  toleration  to  the  Model  Schools  than  they  do  where  there  is  a good  school  for  them  ; as  for  example — 
you  know  Trim — at  Trim  there  is  a convent  school,  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  I understand,  has  pro- 
hibited girls  from  going  to  the  Model  School ; but  there  is  no  suitable  school  for  the  Catholic  boys,  so  the 
attendance  of  boys  at  the  Model  School  is  still  tolerated.  Would  not  that  be  a general  explanation  of  what 
appeal's  to  be  a curious  difference  in  the  treatment  of  different  places  ? — Canon  F orde. — That  would  be  a general 
explanation.  That  principle  operates  to  a certain  extent  here  in  Dublin  even.  We  have  a Model.  School  here 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  two  or  three  of  them  in  Dublin.  Well,  some  of  them  are  very  much  under  the  ban  of 
the  clergy.  All  of  them  are  comprised  in  the  general  disapprobation  of  them,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  say  to 
the  people, — that  is,  by  a general  rule, — ' You  will  be  committing  a sin,  you  shall  be  refused  the  sacraments 
if  you  send  your  child  to  that  school’ — until  we  have  provided  sufficient  opportunities  for  their  going  elsewhere. 
And  we  are  doing  this,  thank  God,  very  rapidly,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I suppose,  we.  shall  take 
the  proper  action.  We  find  our  people  very  willing  to  obey  us,  and  to  take  not  only  our  strict  instruction, 
but  even  our  counsel  and  advice,  but  we  should  be  very  slow  to  give  a command  that  would  place  a parent 
in  the  difficulty  of  saying  1 we  have  no  school  to  send  our  child  to.’  That  is,  in  fact,  what  I meant  when  I 
observed  that  the  Church  ‘ does  not  use  her  authority  for  the  purpose  of  destruction,  but  for  edification.  It 
means,  too,  what  is  frequently  conveyed  by  the  familiar  phrase  that  it  is  frequently  ‘ easier  to  lead  than  to 
drive.’  It  is  a matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  superior  to  determine  which  he  deems  the  best  course,  and  the 
most  likely  to  succeed.” 

The  evidence  of  Cardinal  Cullen  is  to  the  same  effect : — Ev 

« 27443.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie.— May  I ask  your  Eminence  another  question!— It  has  been  brought  forward  here  as  a 
sample  of  the  divided  state  of  opinion  amongst  the  bishops,  that  some  of  them  have  withdrawn  the  children  from 
the  Model  Schools,  and  others  have  not.  Now,  your  Eminence  has  withdrawn  the  children  at  Atky,  but  has  not 
withdrawn  them  at  Marlborough-street.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  the  reason  for  your  different 
treatment  at  the  two  places! — Cardinal  Cullen. — I think  there  is  a very  good  reason.  In  one  place  you  may 
have  provision  sufficient  for  all  the  children  in  denominational  schools ; in  another  place  the  case  may  be  different. 

In  Athy,  for  example,  there  is  a very  excellent  convent,  and  there  is  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers ; the 
town  being  small,  these  two  institutions  are  quite  sufficient  to  give  a good  Catholic  education  to  all  the  poor 
children.  I think  there  are  between  500  and  GOO  children  in  the  nuns’  schools,  and  about  230  in  the 
Christian  Brothel's’  school ; and  that  is  a very  good  number  for  such  a town  as  Athy.  So  they  are  very  we 
provided  for  without  running  the  risk  of  losing  their  faith  or  exposing  themselves  to  danger  in  the  Model 
School.  Here  in  Dublin  the  number  of  children  is  so  great  that  the  purely  Catholic  schools  are  not  sufficient 
for  them,  and  hence  it  would  be  a hardship  to  keep  them  altogether  from  Model  Schools.  But  in  a short  time 
the  children  will  have  no  excuse  for  frequenting  Model  Schools.  Every  year  new  schools  under  religious 
control  are  opened,  and  the  Catholic  children  are  gradually  going  to  them  in  preference  to  mixed  schools. 

I think  in  the  West  Dublin  mixed  Model  School  there  used  to  be  about  800  children ; and  now  I think  they 
are  reduced  to  about  300.  Here,  in  this  vicinity,  the  Christian  Brothers  opened  a school  the  other  day  m 
Bmnswick-street,  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish;  and  there  were  340  children  within  ten  days  in  it.  We  are  prepar- 
ing another  school  just  now  at  Strand-street,  within  a few  perches  of  this,  for  the  Christum  Brothers,  which 
will  hold  GOO  children.  Another  great  school  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  brothers,  is  about  to  be  opened  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James.  As  soon  as  these  schools  shall  be  in  full  operation,  the  Catholic  boys  of  their  own 
accord  will  leave  the  Model  or  Mixed  Schools,  because  they  will  get  elsewhere  a good  religious  education,  and 
generally  a better  secular  education  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  without  any  danger  to  faith. 

“ 27444.  May  I ask— perhaps  I ought  not  to  ask— whether  your  Eminence  put  the  teachers  ot  the  Model 
Schools  here  under  any  religious  disability  1— We  did  not  put  them  under  any  reUgious  disability  in  Dublin. 
They  were  told  that  mixed  education  and  mixed  Model  Schools  were  dangerous  to  Catholic  faith,  bu  no  g 
more  was  done  to  control  them.  They  were  left  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  . . „ 

“ 27445.  Were  they  refused  the  sacraments  1— There  was  no  diocesan  decree  excluding  them  Irorn  sacra- 
ments. But  if  any  priest  found  that  they  were  doing  mischief,  or  acting  in  a way  to  injure  religion,  ot  course 
he  would  refuse  them  absolution.  In  some  instances  the  presence  of  a good  master  m a Model  School  may 
prevent  evil,  and  I have  heard  of  one  prelate  who  allows  Catholics  to  remain  ns  teachers  in  a Model  bchool, 
whilst  he  prohibits  Catholic  children  to  frequent  it.” 

Even  where  the  prohibition  is  most  strictly  enjoined,  persons  employed  about  the 
Model  Schools  as  Inspectors,  teachers^  &c.,  are  understood  to  be  free  to  send  their 
children  to  them.  Others  among  the  pupils  are  the  issue  of  mixed  marriages.  Mr. 
Kcivancigh  (12032)  says  ; — 

« The  town  of  Sligo  contains  10,693  inhabitants,  of  whom  8,392,  or  78'5  per  cent.,  are  Catholics.  The 
year  the  Model  School  opened,  1863,  there  was  no  Catholic  on  the  roll : the  second  year  there  were  0'7  per 
cent.,  or  seven  in  a thousand  on  the  roll ; the  next  year  1 T per  cent. ; the  next  year  it  fell  to  0'3  per  cent.,  or 
three  in  1,000 ; and  the  return  for  last  year  makes  it  2'2  per  cent.  I may  add  that  a few  of  these  pupils 
belong  to  the  Protestant  Inspector,  whose  children  are  being  reared  Catholics,  their  mother  being  a Catholic. 
Some  others  of  them  are  the  children  of  teachers  and  officers  connected  with  the  school,  and  such  is  the  case 
also  in  Athy,  Waterford,  Enniscorthy,  Lurgan,  Londonderry,  Ballymena,  Newtownstewart,  Omagh,  die. 

At  most  of  the  Model  Schools  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  is  now 
unquestionably  small  and  diminishing.  Tins  evidence  is  found  in  the  Boards  Reports 
and  in  A 200. 


[Tahle. 
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Provincial  Model  Schools. 

No.  of  R 

C.  Children 
Roll. 

Difference. 

No.  of  R.  C.  Children 
counted  by 

Per-contagc 
of  actual 
attendance  to 
Roll  Nos. 

1867. 

16G8. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Constables 
25 . o . S3. 

R.  Commis 
sioners, 
various  dnya 

Athy, 

59 

53 

6 

18 

20 

37-5 

Bailieborough, 

189 

219 

30 

- 

105 

81 

37-0 

Ballymena,  .... 

21 

14 

- 

7 

6 

5 

35-7 

Ballymoney,  .... 

65 

52 

- 

13 

21 

13 

25-0 

Belfast 

392 

283 

- 

109 

104 

71 

251 

Camckfergus, 

8 

9 

1 

- 

4 

7 

77'8 

Clonmel,  .... 

138 

88 

- 

50 

27 

24 

273 

Coleraine,  .... 

31 

40 

9 

- 

10 

On  Roll, 25 

_ 

Cork, 

173 

169 

- 

4 

53 

55 

325 

Derry, 

23 

31 

8 

- 

6 

4 

126 

Dunmanway,  .... 

451 

471 

20 

- 

266 

284 

60-3 

Enniseorthy,  .... 

11 

8 

- 

3 

2 

5 

62-5, 

Enniskillen, 

8 

16 

8 

- 

5 

6 

37-5 

Galway, . . . 

111 

77 

- 

34 

3] 

31 

40'3 

Kilkenny, 

109 

69 

- 

40 

25 

19 

27'5 

Limerick, 

153 

128 

- 

25 

27 

27 

211 

lu'S™ 

72 

60 

- 

6 

11 

1! 

167 

Monaghan, 

114 

31 

- 

S3 

9 

9 

29- 

Ncwry, 

72 

65 

- 

7 

8 

7 

10-8 

Ncwtownards,  .... 

14 

11 

- 

3 

3 

5 

45-5 

New  town  stew  art,  .... 

9 

3 

- 

6 

1 

3 

100- 

Omagh,  

20 

24 

4 

_ 

5 

4 

167 

Parsonstown, 

134 

100 

- 

34 

39 

21 

21-0 

Sligo, 

8 

9 

1 

4 

3 

3 

33-3 

Trim, 

473 

349 

- 

124 

20 

76 

21-7 

Waterford,  .... 

1S2 

142 

- 

40 

49 

63 

44-4 

Total, 

3,040  j 

I 

2,527 

81 
In  8 
schools. 

594 
In  19 
schools. 

858 

854 

33-8 

The  Model  School  .Report  (A,  table  H)  gives  a denominational  return  of  the 
children  found  present  in  each  of  the  Model  Schools,  and  the  teachers  in  charge  of  them, 
together  wuth  the  creed  census  of  1861.  It  shows  that  1,168  Roman  Catholic 
children  (of  whom  about  300  were  infants)  were  found  in  actual  attendance,  and 
were  instructed  by  224  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  being  on  the  average  about  five 
pupils  to  every  teacher.  Of  the  1,168  Roman  Catholic  children  48?  were  found 
m the  West  Dublin  and  Dunmanway  Model  Schools,  which,  in  effect,  are  State 
supported  Roman  Catholic  schools,  being  attended  by  but  30  Protestant  children,  of 
whom  29  are  Established  Church  and  1 Presbyterian.  The  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic > teachers  to  children  m some  of  the  Model  Schools  is  truly  striking.  In  Bally- 
mena 5 Roman  Cathohc  children  (of  whom  2 are  infants)  have  4 Roinn  Catholic 
teachers  ; m Enniskillen  6 Roman  Catholic  children  (4  infants)  have  5 Roman  Catholic 
teachers ; m Derry  4 Roman  Catholic  children  have  6 Roman  Catholic  teachers ; in 
Omagh  4 Roman  Cathohc  children  have  5 Roman  Catholic  teachers ; in  Sligo  3 Roman 
Cathohc  children  have  4 Roman  Catholic  teachers  ; in  Trim  Model  Girls'  School  1 Roman 
•Catholic  child  is  m charge  of  3 Roman  Catholic  teachers  •— 
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Religious  Denominations  of  Children  and  Teachers,  with  Memorandum  of  Religious  Census  in  1861, 


Children  in  School. 

r 

aching  Staff. 

Census  of  Town 

in  1861. 

B.C. 

R.C. 

r™. 

Total 

EC. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Othors. 

Total. 

E.C. 

R.C. 

Pres. 

Others. 

Athv, 

80 

20 

18 

18 

13G 

0 

9 

0 

0 

G7 

Bailieborough,  . 

45 

0 

178 

11 

4 

0 

20 

Ballymena, 

10 

17G 

4 

10 

0 

19 

Ballymoney,  . 

0 

130 

10 

0 

Belfast,  . 

4G5 

08 

858 

18 

1G 

28 

G 

08 

29,822 

120jo48 

Carrickfergus,  . 

25 

19S 

3 

3 

9 

1 

10 

1,049 

Clonmel,  . 
Coleraine  (on 

13 

132 

6 

6 

3 

2 

15 

1,148 

10,209 

102 

186 

11,G44 

Roll),  . 

27 

20 

99 

2S 

180 

3 

7 

8 

_ 

18 

1,503 

1,455 

Cork, 

1G 

73 

15 

17 

1 

35 

10,032 

1,400 

80,121 

Dublin,  West,  . 

0 

222 

27 

Dunmanway,  . 

0 

G 

303 

14 

Emiiscorthv,  . 

5 

7 

91 

3 

5|39G 

Enniskillen, 

G 

27 

29 

ISO 

G 

5 

1 

14 

2,179 

Galway,  . 
Incliicore, 

49 

83 

14 

147 

130 

4 

3 

10 

4 

3 

1 

0 

17 

8 

837 

15,021 

189 

318 

10,905 

Kilkenny, 

10 

0 

104 

5 

11 

1 

17 

1,242 

Limerick, 

278 

8 

10 

3 

21 

44,448 

Londonderry,  . 

1G5 

24 

271 

9 

G 

10 

25 

3,058 

12,030 

I.urgnn,  . 
Monaghan, 

309 

G 

4 

17 

3,282 

7,772 

143 

G 

G 

0 

18 

Newrv,  . 

18 

13S 

4 

4 

0 

281 

12,179 

Newtownards,  . 

5 

242 

37 

311 

G 

4 

15 

G 

30 

1,758 

Newtownslewart, 

1 

90 

9 

l'232 

Omagh,  . 

76 

192 

G 

19 

779 

2.1S7 

0 

111 

4 

7 

1 

1 

13 

902 

4,234 

Sligo, 

Gl 

201 

7 

4 

5 

3 

19 

1,021 

8,313 

11 

15 

288 

15 

41 

220 

G 

9 

2 

1 

18 

1,989 

20,429 

234 

550 

23,202 

Denominational  Per-centages  showing  under  each  locality  how  many  in  100  of  the  general  Population 
belonged  in  1861  to  the  different  creeds,  and  how  many  in  100  of  the  Scholar's  seen  in  1868  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  belonged  to  the  same  creeds. 


Note. — In  reference  to  tills  table  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  numbers  professing  different  creeds  are  taken  from  the  last  census ; and 
also  I hat  many  scholars  of  Model  Schools  live  at  considerable  distances  from  the  schools — attending  daily  by  railway  or  car. 


| Episcopalians, 

Roman  Catholics, 

Number 

Number  in  100  of 

Number  in 

100  of 

Number  in 

100  Of 

General 

Populatiou, 

1881. 

Scholars, 

1868. 

General 

Population, 

Scholars, 

1868. 

Fopulntiou, 

1S01. 

Scholars, 

Population, 

1868. 

Scholars, 

1888. 

Athy,  .... 

8 

58 

90 

14 

Too  small  for 

14 

With  Prcsby- 

14 

Bailieboroush,  . 

20 

29 

79 

46 

calculation. 

25 

terians,  2 
0 

Ballymoney, 

21 

17 

12 

14 

SI 

3 

10 

47 

79 

7 

6 

Belfast, 

30 

Carrickfergus, 

26 

22 

15 

3 

52 

Clonmel, 

10 

55 

88 

18 

Coleraine,  . 

28 

15 

26 

14 

Cork,  . 

13 

66 

Dublin,  West,  . 
Dunmanway, 

16 

4 

No  sep 
82 

arate  Ret 

urn  of  Popula 

tion. 

Eiuiiscortby, 

11 

81 

0 

Enniskillen, 

38 

67 

56 

Galway, 

5 

51 

Incliicore,  . 
Kilkenny,  . 

9 

72 

90 

No  sepa 
18 

rate  Return. 

With  PrMby-  1 

Limerick,  . 
Londonderry, 

10 

18 

72 

29 

88 

58 

10 

1 

Leas  than  1 

10 

8 

Lurgan, 
Monaghan,  . 

42 

21 

62 

58 

36 

70 

4 

G 

17 

26 

5 

8 

Is  e wry, 
Newtownards, 

N ew  townstewart , 

20 

19 

S3 

23 

8’5 

35 

65 

12 

5 

1-5 

13 

60 

59 

78 

2 

9 

13 

12 

Omagh, 

Parsonstown, 

Slijo,  . . . 

Trim,  . 
Waterford,  . 

22 

18 

15 

11 

9 

45 
70 
50 
33 

46 

62 

78 

79 

87 

88 

19 

1 

62 

29 

12 

1 

8 

With  others,  2 
] 

40 

5-5 

19 

6 

7 

4 

3 

WtU  T b 3 

terians,  g 

13 

5-5 

30 

5 

18 

The  supposition  is  that  many  of  these  teachers  being  assistants  of  one  grade  or  other 
are  themselves  in  training  as  future  teachers  of  National  schools.  But  the  Roman 
yathohe  managers  of  schools  are  forbidden  by  their  bishops  to  employ  any  teachers 
trained  in  the  Board  s Model  Schools,  and  the  number  of  Protestant  managers  requiring 
1 3M 


Model 

Schools. 

Table  showing 
number  of 
pupils  and 
teachers  of 
each  creed  at 
time  of  visits, 
with  corres- 
pondingCensus 
in  1801. 


Table  showing 
how  many 
people  in  100 
professed 
each  creed,  and 
in  100  pupils 
of  each  model 
school  how 
many  pro- 
fessed those 


Training  in 
Model  Schools 
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Homan  Catholic  teachers  is  not  large.  Hence  in  many  cases  the  training  is  u 

not  detrimental.  Mr.  Sheehy  says ° vasten,  it 

“ 26467.  Professor  Sullivan. — Would  the  character  of  the  attendance  at  the  Model  School  at  Cork  ex  1 • 

the  non-production  of  teachers— would  it  explain  the  fact  that  no  teachers  were  sent  out  from  it  ? Mr  SlT* 

— I think  the  reason  no  teachers  were  sent  out  from  it  was  because  it  was  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catfr 
bishop.  Anyone  attending  that  school  would  not  get  a situation  in  the  schools  round  about,  either  under  n 
Delany  or  under  Dr.  Iveane  in  the  adjoining  diocese.  'Ur' 

“ 26468.  Then  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  that  diocese  were  under  the  patronage  of  priests  ?— Yes 
“26469.  Consequently,  unless  a teacher  trained  in  the  Cork  Model  School  got  a lay  natron  lie  i. 
no  chance  of  employment!— He  would  not.  b y J ’ Ue  Would  have 

“26470.  Does  that  explanation  apply  also  to  the  case  of  the  West  Dublin  Model  School?— Yes  we  W 
lot  of  pupil-teachers  and  monitox-s  there,  but  they  cannot  get  a school  in  the  city.  I have  been  asked  1 1 
managers  to  get  them  teachex-s  who  were  trained  before  1862,  as  they  could  not  take  any  who  have  been  trained 
smce.  At  Chapehzod  there  was  a vacancy  the  other  day,  when  the  manager  spoke  to  me  about  getting  him'7 
teacher,  and  told  me  he  would  not  take  any  teachers  who  had  been  trained  since  1862.  I sent  him  an  untminf.  l 
teacher,  who,  in  a few  months,  has  produced  the  most  satisfactory  results.  ‘ ett 

“25!71;  So  that  Practica%’ tlie  supply  of  teachers  from  the  Model  Schools  may  be  said  to  be  nractienllv 
cut  off  ?— It  xs  practically  cut  off.  There  may  be  some  exceptional  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  managers 
teachers  trained  since  1862.  In  the  West  Dublin  Model  School  there  are  pupil-teachers  who  must  leave 
^tabhslxment  after  having  spent  several  years  in  training  there.  They  can  get  no  employment  whatever  m 
National  teachers— they  are  m fact  worse  off  than  beggars,  for  they  have  been  trained  up  to  a certain  nrofessinn 
and  there  is  no  employment  for  them  in  it ; they  won’t  be  taken  into  any  of  the  National  schools.” 

f It  remains,  then,  to  ascertain  what  are  the  objections  to  the  Board’s  Model  Schools 
entertained  by  representative  Homan  Catholics.  We  have  abundant  testimony  on  this 
head.  Cardinal  Cullen  (2704S)  says  J 

“I  f a11  no'v  c,om*  *?.the,  Mof,el  Schools— schools  veiy  important  and  very  expensive.  The  first  objection 
against  the  schoo  s of  this  class  is,  that  they  are  founded  on  the  mixed  system,  and  that  would  make  them 
always  objectionable  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  country— to  the  Catholic  bishops,  and  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  people.  In  connexion  with  these  Model  Schools  thore  are  trainnw 
schools  which  I thrnk^  are  of  a most  objectionable  character.  These  training  schools  are  a sort  of  JS 
boarding-schools,  for  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians.  Young  men  of  every  religion,  l^e  to Xr 

verveiiHlpe^USeSVar  T ^ al*  left  with  teaching,  and  I thhik 

very  little  care  is  taken  to  make  them  practice  any  religion.  I heard  on  some  occasion  that  if  one  of  the 
young  men  m some  of  these  establishments  would  attempt  to  say  his  pmyera,  he  would  be  laughed  at  or  hooted 
by  otheift.  Young  teachers  cannot  be  well  trained  in  such  establishments. 

, 18  jl  very ^(huigeroiis  tiling  to  have  a number  of  young  men  living  together  without  great  control  without 

bemgunder  restraint  and  discipline,  and  without  receiving  a good  deal  of  religions  instruction. 

m ^ 11,0  * M ™ «*- 

*5*  leave  tllei"  ^ “V  « «»  h**t 

“ Lefc1.me  ackl  the  National  school  books  are  sadly  deficient  in  regard  to  Irish  history  Our  historv  is 
Z StUlUecU,y,cllildl'CU;  Yet  in  a.U  tlie  books  of  the  National  Bomd  there 

lsscaicelya  page  of  lush  histoiy— there  is  scarcely  a page,  at  all  events,  worthy  to  be  called  Irish  history  or 
2!  v?  There  were  very  many  great  saints  in  Ireland  in  former  tinS  There  wSc  i 

£d  m3>nttf!,nSirLed  ^ “ kter  tlmes~Burkc>  Sheridan,  Swift,  Grattan,  and  O’Coimell,  Sliiel  Dr  Doyle 
and  many  others  , then-  names  never  occur  in  the  historical  parts  of  tlie  books  of  the  National  Board  ' As  to 
our  great  Lash  saints  aud  missionaries,  of  course  they  may  not  be  mentioned  lest  it  shouM  be  supiecl  that 
then  names  were  held  in  veneration  m them  native  land.  This  silence  regarding  the  Church  of  Ireland  the 

a ^ afv"1  *•  “r? scl,ools- 1 r*  -v  «*■«*■■*  rillok  _i, 

gir  eyensive.  Tie  centre!  establishments  in  Marlborough-stoet 

, V79-  ?e  f“™°«  scI,00ls  c“‘  9:8  W Mug  altogether,  with 
of 12v Chm  ,7”  ae  “odd  and  tarming  schools.  That  is  an  eno.lus  ~t 

expended  in  beildine  ocdlnm  1 n *7  .?  8°°d  which  is  done  by  these  schools.  If  tint  sum  had  been 

dd  not  hn™  i ae  cotmtry,  n great  tied  of  service  would  hnve  been  done,  and 

sdiool,  jud  o.teillbfi^thlxpelllTillId  eI1lL Bcliools.  At  the  Inchicore 

close  where  tlie  whron+mr,  i 1 ..  ! b ? . “ ^ ' 2d.  per  annum.  In  the  convent  school  quite 

„ S,  the  mS  ilPo  PSW  Sr’  “ oft”  s,ma“'  ack,ols-  4118  “Tense  i>  only  4s.  per  head 
DublfaModel School^ MarOoroughtatreet,  the  annual  cost  is  £2  11s  per  head  In  the  West 
S r.  At  Kmenuv  ,L  • « ■ soe*  »P  to  ill  per  head.  At  Athy  in  this  diocese,  it  is 

pen  L.  fc  Hi  « tl“  14  “ is. 19s-  per  head.  At  Galway,  £5  19s,  and  in  SUgo,  *4  is 

of  on  ttesi  Lh^ls  vd  ?l’T  S?  " “ fi””aaI  Poin‘  °f  ™w,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a gfeat  waste 

£ SottaS™  Tfl  • ; d 10*  w ““'“-“S®1  or  permitted  to  continue  any  longer, 
bv  iip“i  who’  etfV?7  “1,leo‘1??1‘llle  “ Mel  Schools.  They  oro  frequented  very  mud. 

«^XXSeo»s7tif°r<l  Ve,?.,r11  f"  “etaflres.  I have  leaded,  ou  ve^-  go«i 

from  five  and  six  miles  ' i the  country  children  who  are  able  to  pay  for  yearly  tickets  on  railroads  go  in 
iron,  five  and  sne  nnles  nr  order  to  be  present  at  the  teaching  or  lecto  in  the  Model  School.  Such  pSsons 
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ouglit  to  go  to  boarding  schools  ; they  ought  not  to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  In  the  towns,  Model 

shopkeepers  who  could  very  well  afford  to  pay  for  their  children,  tradesmen,  and  oftentimes  attorneys,  and  Schools. 

persons  who  follow  professions,  send  their  children  to  the  Model  Schools,  and  get  them  educated  gratuitously,  , . 

whereas  they  ought  themselves  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Evidence. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorricin  says : — 

“ 8715.  I don’t  tliink  the  Model  Schools  are  suited  to  poor  children  at  all.  I think  that  the  high  charges 
and  advanced  fees,  and  the  whole  system  and  tone,  are  not  at  all  what  would  encourage  the  poor  to  go  near 
them  ; and  I think  that  the  education  imparted  in  the  Model  Schools  is  given  to  a class  of  children  whose 
parents  would  be  able  to  pay  for  them  at  respectable,  proper  schools. 

“ S716.  Chairman. — Then  is  one  of  your  objections  to  the  Model  Schools,  that  the  chaiges  are  too  high  for 
the  poor,  and  too  low  for  the  middle  class  ? — Dr.  Dorrian. — I think  so ; for  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
higher  class  people,  in  a veiy  respectable  sphere  of  life,  take  advantage  of  the  Model  Schools,  to  save  money, 
and  send  their  children  there,  with  their  servants  on  jaunting  cam,  and  thus  also  their  servants  go  to  take  them 
home  again. 

“ S717.  Then  you  think  that  it  is  an  unnecessary  application  of  the  public  money,  to  provide  education  for 
persons  of  tii.it  class? — I do  not  think  that  the  legislature  ever  intended  to  extend  the  National  system  of 
education  to  the  higher  orders,  but  that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community. 

“8718.  Then  you  would  advocate  the  abolition  of  those  Model  Schools? — For  many  reasons,  my  lord,  for 
others  besides  the  one  that  we  are  now  speaking  of. 

“ 8719.  Will  you  mention  the  other  reasons  of  objection  which  you  have  to  the  Model  Schools? — One  main 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  religious  teaching  is  entirely  excluded,  and  that  that  is  manifested  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  children  who  are  taught  at  the  Model  Schools.  I can  speak  from  my  own  experience  that  children 
trained  in  the  Model  Schools  come  from  them  with  a tone  that,  I think,  as  members  of  society,  is  very 
objectionable.  They  to  some  extent  becomes  imbued  with  airs  and  notions  that  are  unsuited  to  children;  there 
is  a degree  of  stubbornness,  of  indocility,  of  conceit  about  them,  so  much  so  that  the  children,  whether  boys  or 
girls,  when  they  come  from  a Model  School  either  to  Christian  Brothers’  schools  or  to  convent  schools,  are  at 
once  known,  and  until  they  are  trained  and  brought  into  the  tone  of  these  schools  they  are  considered  a great 
drawback.  I have  a great  objection  altogether  to  the  tone  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  the  Model  Schools. 

There  is  not  a spirit  of  union  or  kindliness  amongst  them,  but  of  bickering  and  criticism  of  each  other  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  spread  among  little  children,  and  among  that  class  of  pei-sons  whom  we  must  look  upon 
as  being  what  I said. 

“ 8889.  Master  Brooke. — I think  I understood  your  lordship  to  say  that  the  Model  Schools  had  been  found 
by  experience  dangerous  to  the  young  people  of  your  Church? — Yes. 

“ 8890.  Is  that  as  to  faith  or  morals,  or  both  ? — As  to  both. 

“8891.  Will  you  explain  in  what  respects  are  the  Model  Schools  dangerous  ? — They  are  dangerous  to  faith 
in  this  way — that  the  children  are  trained  under  a system  which  excludes  religion  at  that  time  of  life  when  its 
influence  is  most  necessary  for  the  proper  training  of  the  mind ; and  they  are  dangerous  to  morals  in  this  way — 
that  the  Model  Schools  put  notions  into  the  heads  of  the  teachers  which  are  nnsuited  to  their  position  in  life. 

“ S892.  Now  as  to  the  exclusion  of  religion,  are  they  not  carried  on  on  the  same  principle  precisely  as  the 
ordinary  National  schools  ? — No ; in  the  first  place  the  appointment  of  teacher’s  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  has  no  right  in  any  way  to  interfere  at  all,  except  by  mere  permission.  The  Church 
has  no  right  in  any  way  to  check  abuses,  or  to  suggest  this  or  that  change,  either  as  to  the  conducting  of  the 
literary  department,  or  anything  else  connected  with  the  schools. 

“ 8893.  The  teachers  are  appointed  entirely  by  the  Board  in  Dublin  ? — They  are,  all  the  teachers. 

“ 8900.  With  regal’d  to  the  Model  Schools,  the  prohibition  of  the  bishops  has  had  a very  strong  practical 
effect,  and  many  children  have  been  withdrawn  from  these  schools  by  reason  of  it.  Has  the  same  prohibition 
been  applied  in  effect  to  the  schools  we  are  speaking  of  l — To  all  the  schools  not  under  Catholic  management, 
but  to  the  Model  Schools  particularly.  The  parents  are  required  to  keep  their  children  from  schools  which  are 
considered  dangerous.  These  schools  are  all  considered  dangerous  which  have  not  a religious  security  granted 
in  the  appointment  of  the  teachers. 

“ 8901.  Which,  in  fact,  are  not  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy'? — Either  that  or  some 
person  of  whom  he  approves. 

“8909.  Now  as  to  the  morals,  do  you  find  anything  wrong? — I really  have  found  in  my  own  experience 
more  than  I wish  to  state  to  the  Commissioners.  I have  an  impression  and  conviction  on  my  own  mind  that 
particularly  females  attending  those  schools  assume  airs  which  make  them  imagine  themselves  young  ladies, 
and  make  them  dress  in  a style  quite  unsuited  to  them,  make  them  anxious  to  seek  company  and  places  of  resort 
that  lead  many  of  them  to  what  is  not  very  good. 

“ 8910.  You  speak  of  the  training  school  ?— -Yes.  The  reason  of  that  is,  simply  that  the  religious  element 
is  withdrawn ; that  the  conscience  is  not  fully  at  work  ; and  then  the  temptations  and  inducements  that  come 
around  them  become  too  strong  for  them.  They  lose  ballast,  and  get  out  of  their  element. 

“ 9125.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  any  injuries  actually  resulted  to  faith  and  morals  from  Roman  Catholics 
attending  the  Model  Schools  in  common  with  the  Protestants  of  different  denominations? — I tliink  the  tendency 
is  to  injure  them. 

“ 9126.  Can  you  specify  any  cases  in  which  injury  has  been  done? — I know  cases  in  which  injury  has  re- 
sulted. 

“9127.  Have  they  been  numerous  ? — Not  as  to  individual  cases  numerous,  but  I think  the  tendency  gene- 
rally, as  I have  already  said,  is  to  impart  a mannerism  to  the  children  which  is  not  exactly  Catholic.” 

Canon  Forde  speaks  in  the  same  sense  : — 

“ 22951.  Chairman. — What  are  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  object  to  the 
model  or  training  schools  at  present  ? — Canon  Forde. — I think  they  object  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  because  they 
are  more  necessarily  and  from  their  constitution,  so  to  speak,  connected  with  the  Board  than  the  other  schools ; 
they  are  all  the  property  of  the  National  Board  ; they  are  all  governed  more  directly  and  immediately  by  the 
National  Board  ; the  appointments  in  them  altogether  rest  with  the  authorities  of  the  National  Board ; and  on 
account  of  the  fact,  whether  it  is  intended  or  not,  that  these  schools  are  frequented  by  a higher  class  of  pupils, 
the  theory,  so  to  speak,  or  the  principle  of  mixed  education,  comes  into  more  real  operation,  or  is  likely  to 
come  into  more  real  operation  in  the  Model  Schools  than  in  the  ordinary  schools.  I suppose  there  are  a great 
manv  other  reasons  that  may  in  the  course  of  the  examination  suggest  themselves  to  me ; but  these  have  struck 
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me,  at  the  present  moment,  as  the  most  obvious.  The  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  is  little  or  non 
none  at  all  in  fact  of  a direct  character — over  the  Model  Schools. 

“ 22952.  As  regards  the  ordinary  pupils  of  the  Model  Schools— not  looking  on  them  as  places  for  training 
teachers — are  you  opposed  to  mixed  education  of  that  class  1 — Certainly.  ° 

“ 22953.  As  regards  the  teachers,  who  are  trained  in  these  Model  Schools,  are  you  opposed  to  mixed  educa 
tionl — Yes.  I think  that  it  is,  if  possible,  even  more  important  that  the  teachers  should  be  trained  denomina^ 
tionally  than  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  afterwards  subjected  to  their  training. 

“ 23008.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.— With  regard  to  the  Model  Schools,  you  have  stated  that  the  opposition  of  the 
bishops  to  them  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  then  being  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Board  1— With  the 
Commissioners  of  Education ; perhaps  I should  have  expressed  myself  more  strongly  than  saying  they  are  mv 
immediately  connected  with  the  Board  ° J 01  e 

“ 23009.  In  what  way  are  they  more  immediately  connected  with  the  Board  1 — For  instance  they  are  the 
property  of  the  Board,  and  vested  in  the  Board  ; they  are  governed  by  the  Board,  the  Board  is  the  natron  of 
them.  The  result  of  that  is,  that  all  the  modifying  influences  that  the  local  managers  and  patrons  who  are 
not  the  Board,  exercise  in  eliminating  or  neutralizing  what  I believe  to  be  the  essential  evils  of  the  mixed 
system  are  not  applicable  in  the  model  schools,  whereas  they  are  elsewhere. 

“ 2301°-  Are  tbe  dergy  of  your  Church  very  busy  in  eliminating  the  matters  to  which  you  refer  and  which 
you  consider  wrong  in  the  mixed  system  1—1  don’t  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase  * ’very  busy  •' 
they  watch  over  the  schools,  they  have  a constant  and  almost  daily  care  of  the  schools  when  they  are  conve 
niently  situated,  and  I know  some  of  them  are  veiy  near  the  clergyman’s  residence,  or  near  the  church  and  I 
am  quite  sure  tliat,  without  being  what  you  call  ‘ very  busy,’  they  do  manage  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  the’ mixed 
system  to  a considerable  extent.  It  is  not  such  a difficult  thing  as  you  may  imagine  to  eliminate  its  evils  where 
the  schools  are  practically  denominational. 

"23011.  "WLat  ore  the  evils! — Tile  evils  are,  tliat  where  you  have  a mixed  system  you  cannot  recognise  auv 
religion.  I think  education  must  be  based  ou  religion  and  on  the  recognition  of  it.  .Mixed  education  is  not 
ouly  conducted  without  religious  instruction,  but  without  the  religions  practical  element  being  introduced  into 
completely^  qUlfc8  Em’ethat  system  of  education  is  injurious.  The  clergy  eliminate  these  particular  evils  almost 

“ 23012.  In  't  hat  way ! — By  having  the  schools  denominational  in  reality. 

“ 23022.  On  what  principle  do  you  object  te  the  Commissioners  of  Education  being  themselves  the  patrons 
and  managers  of  a few  schools  in  the  country  1 — I think  the  question  ia  altered  by  your  putting  it  in  that  form 
— patrons  and  managers  of  a few  schools.'  If  there  were  merely  a few  schools  like  other  ordinary  schools  the 
question  is  one  thing ; but  if  you  add  the  words,  ■ a few  schools,  being  Model  Schools,'  it  makes  a veiy  meat 
difference.  I think  the  model  schools  being  intended  to  be  the  principal  schools  in  the  country,  any  objsrtion 
T “ *°  *5?  °r  State  educating  the  people,  applies  with  still  mom  force  to  these 
schools,  therefore  any  objection  I had  on  the  subject  at  all  would  be  principally  to  the  Model  Schools  I 
™lSc°mtey»iem“f0’'Sdl°OlSi  1 TOoHoUl  thorn,  if  they  could  be  brought  intense,  the  principal  schools 

Major  0 Reilly,  M.P.,  puts  forth  similar  objections  : — 

“14985.  Bey.  Mr.  Bum,.— How,  with  respect  to  the  Model  Schools,  do  you  think  they  have  at  all  been 
useful  a,  training  institutions  I— Major  0 /feiSy.—Thoy  hove,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  been  useful  as  training 
institutions,  beause  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  show  that  some  number  (though  I think  very  small 
proportionately  and  diminishing)  of  teachcis  have  been  trained  in  them,  but  I do  not  think  they  have  been 
rtJb! v r " 1fSdr  r and  I believe  I am  justified  by  tile  latest  evidence  in 

stating  that  the  number  of  teachers  training  m them  is  yearly  diminishing,  and  that  the  number  of  non- 
" P;'P'k  .8°  l»  ^ trained  as  teachers,  but  really  to  follow  other  pursuits,  is  yearly 

increasing  , of  course  the  Commissioners  have  better  opportunities  of  information  on  these  joints  than  I could 

m.ltfwhrtl'f”  T TT"  ^ ‘5“  10,  Pnpihteachers  in  the  training  institutions  throughout  the 

Sr  4 “ “T-*7  1 4°  ?*,  t0  *“dl  «■»  i <*  eourse  there  is  no  use  oonSing  the 

bmnnrg  schools  has  been  one, morally  diminished,  and  will  in  time  be  almost 
rSted  SrS S P1  w l‘““  n ‘ lsj?oma“  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the  teaoheis 
f S’tL  S b 1E  ‘J  CatMio  managers  object  to  taking  teachers  who  come 

Bch”lsi  ! T™?  E,oma“  CatI'oll°  P”Pils  'vm  d01  there  for  taiiniiii. 
centre!  taLhSS  &chools— is  tie  establishment  of  expensive  buildings,  with  every  kind  of  appliance,  in  a 
arert  i k4  ? * “T?  “ * "*?"  schools !— I do  not  think  so  by  any  means.  I think,  quite 

Sev  Z 4ft  , J?‘“"8  t0  fl'»  “ Scb°°ls.  establishment  in  th.it  4ywas  a great  niike 

^ 4 *8,  “l  of  a«m  sees,  Model  Schools  in  the  sense  of  being  good 

4Xte  scfoS tb.  schools  shoMd  be-they  much  more  nearly  approach  the  middle  close  or  tater- 

wkere  successful  they  teach  largely  the  children  of  middle  class  parents,  and  one  of  my 
iHt  ™?1  “ “‘‘tbey  educate  largely  a class  who  ought  to  pay  for  them  own  education. 

f '-,V'C‘  ccosidered  unreasonable  I should  like  to  read  a return  whEh.  I obtained  some  time  ago  of  the 
itSS  ™ Eome  °f  .moie'  Eclook  0f  couree  it  does  not  apply  to  this  yea.- ; ifo  private 

station  in  [iff  r,f  f 6 fj8*  mr-mcnr,  but  I made  inquiry  a few  yeare  ago  into  what  was  the 

omrtknTl.™  ftr  fl  P ^ °f  ,*fe  I’rt.,tta“h?g  50me  of  these  Model  Schools,  wishihg  to  investigate  the 
U SivSTrftft  T“  “°1  sctools  tOT  ““  education  of  the  poorer  claies.  The  following 

Stefte  Se  hfadf 4 4 in of  My  pereons  whose  children  attended  the  Model  School  at  Galway ; two 

4 i rl  ° '*?  ”‘n-°™ers,  two  apothecaries,  one  ship  owner,  one  Independent 

tofdhctm  4fTtdl  k °f  Revenue  cutter,  one  Cnstom-honso  officer,  one  excise  offirer,  two 

derkS  m P"bu°  officeE  "tb  sauries  of  not  less  than  £150  a year,  two 
S’enty-seven  manufaetm-ers  and  tradesmen  of  good  means,  whose  children 
SeSSZSfrd  “0dsl,S°!‘001-  “ uo  official  return  of  the  payments  made  at  that  school,  but  the 

renSrSffMf  J mm  ”fle  ECh001  “ per  uununi.  I submit  that  snob  a school  as  that  could  not  be 

ZSTltSS  • i MTtUf™  °f  °tter  Ecb”olE'  “<l  ae  position  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the 

pupils  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  I have  read.  t 

thiukl!™  ^ jud^-ent  at  a11  a reasonable  expenditure  of  the  money  granted  by  Parliament  ?— I 

AraonTr  uureasonable>  as  1 ha-ve  maintained  in  Parliament, 
stood  so89'  Is  n0t  the  m0ney  TOted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  poor  1— It  certainly  is  always  under- 

“ 14990.  Are  yon  aware  there  has  been  a change  in  the  denomination  of  the  Board,  they  used  to  call  them- 
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selves  ‘ Commissioners  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,’  but  they  now  drop  the  word  ‘poor’? — I did  not 
know  it. 

« 15005.  Mr.  Dease. — You  have  stated  some  of  the  causes  of  objection,  on  religious  grounds,  to  be  Model 
Schools — apart  from  religious  considerations,  have  you  any  objection  to  the  Model  School’s  system? — To  the 
Model  School’s  system,  in  their  concrete  form  as  it  exists  in  Ireland  I have  an  objection  which  I am  prepared 
to  state  ; but  I have  no  objection  in  the  abstract  to  Model  Schools,  for  I conceive  that  a system  of  Model 
Schools  could  be  planned  to  which  there  would  be  no  objection. 

“ 15006.  I speak  of  Model  Schools  as  they  exist  in  Ireland  ? — I will  mention  one  objection  to  them.  I stated 
in  reply  to  another  Commissioner  that  practically  they  educate  a class  they  were  not  intended  to  educate. 

Another  objection  to  them  is  that  they  have  destroyed  the  free  schools  in  almost  all  the  towns  in  which  they 
have  been  established.  I made  out  a list — it  would  be  too  long  to  worry  the  Commissioners  by  reading  it, 
but  if  it  is  their  wish  I will  put  it  in — of  the  number  of  free  schools  either  existing  or  which  have  been 
destroyed,  of  a class  analogous  to  the  Model  School,  in  the  different  places  where  Model  Schools  have  been 
set  up. 

“15007.  Chairman. — Will  you  put  that  document  in? — I will.  I also  think  there  is  a very  serious 
objection  to  them  on  the  ground  of  the  very  large  amount  they  cost.  I made  a calculation  some  years  ago,  on  a 
return  that  was  made  to  Parliament  as  to  what  was  the  cost  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  it  is  very  high 
indeed.  In  one  school,  exclusive  of  infants — that  is,  tire  Athy  District  Model  School — the  annual  cost,  apart 
altogether  from  the  cost  of  its  erection,  was  about  .£S  per  head ; including  infants,  it  was  £6  12s.  per  head.  In 
another  school  it  was  £4  15s. ; in  another  it  was  £4,  and  in  another  I think  it  amounted  to  £8  13s. ; but  in  all 
the  schools  the  cost  to  the  country,  compaied  with  the  results — that  is,  the  number  of  children  educated — is 
very  large.  For  instance,  compared  with  the  cost  per  head  in  these  District  Model  Schools,  you  will  find  the 
cost  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools — which  represent  the  best  class  that  should  be  educated  in  such  schools, 
and  whose  scholars  are  as  well  educated  as  those  in  the  Model  Schools — to  be  six  shillings  a year,  and  that  for 
results  that  are  at  least  equal.  I also  myself — and  this  is  an  opinion  shared  in  by  many,  though  not  universal 
— dislike  the  Model  Schools’  system  as  a step  to  establish  a complete  system  of  State  education  throughout  the 
country,  monopolizing  the  entire  education  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

“ 15042.  Rev.  Mr.  Covne. — And  the  money  for  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  should  not  be 
taken  by  a Board  out  of  money  which  is  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor  ? — Certainly. 

“ 15043.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  not  just  spoken  of  the  great  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line,  in  reply 
to  Professor  Sullivan  ? — Yes.  And  allow  me  to  add,  as  I presume  the  question,  in  some  degree,  referred  to  my 
objection  to  the  Model  School  as  instanced  in  Galway,  that  my  objection  in  that  case  is  not  simply  that  one  or 
two  or  more  children  of  the  class  that  are  able  to  pay  for  their  education  were  being  educated  in  the  Model 
School  in  Galway ; but  that  in  that  particular  year  there  were  hardly  any  poor  children  at  all  educated  in 
that  school,  and  I believe  that  if  we  were  to  ask  for  a return  at  this  moment  we  should  find  that  there  are  not 
as  many  children  probably  in  the  school  altogether  as  those  upper  class  children  that  I objected  to ; and  my 
objection  is  that  whilst  it  did  not  at  all  educate  the  other  classes  in  Galway,  there  was  a very  large  sum  of 
money  voted  for  the  education  of  the  poor  expended  in  educating  the  class  whom  I have  described.” 

No  feasible  means  of  obviating  these  objections  was  suggested  to  us.  The  appoint-  No  remedy, 
ment  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  would  not  remove  them.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dornan  : — 

“8726.  Chairman.  — Then  I understand  that  the  appointment  of  a chaplain  to  that  Model  School  in  Evidence. 
Belfast  would  not  remove  all  objections?— Dr.  Dorrian. — I don’t  think  it  would.  In  the  fii-st  place,  he 
would  have  no  control  over  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  the 
literature  that  was  introduced  into  the  school,  and  so  far  too,  as  a clergyman  was  concerned,  he  would  have  no 
authority.  All  he  can  do  is  to  give  instruction  at  stated  hours,  but  ho  cannot  interfere  with  regard  to  abuses 
in  different  departments,  and  his  presence  would  be  a kindof  screen  over  the  deficiencies  of  the  system.” 


Model 

Evidence. 


Canon  Forcle  : — 

“ 23053.  Mr.  Gibson. — If  the  State  paid  a stipend  to  chaplains  of  the  different  denominations  for  each  of  the 
Model  Schools,  allowing  the  appointment  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese ; so  that  parties  approved  of  by  him  would  have  special  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  as  well  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  as  of  the  teachers  in  training,  at  a particular  hour  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  would 
that  go  to  any,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  to  obviate  your  objections  to  the  state  of  religious  education  in  the 
Model  Schools? — Canon  Forcle. — No ; I am  afraid  it  would  go  a very  short  way,  if  any  ; because,  unless  the 
system  were  radically  and  fundamentally  reformed,  unless  those  schools  were,  so  to  speak,  in  their  substance 
and  management  satisfactory  to  the  religious  body  to  which  we  belong,  I think  the  chaplain  would  be  looked 
on  by  many  of  us  rather  as  a lure  or  a bait — if  you  could  suppose  a clergyman  could  occupy  such  a position — 
rather  than  any  real  advantage,  because  the  influence  of  a chaplain,  where  he  is  put  to  administer  a bad 
system  is  certainly  very  slight.  His  influence  must  be  of  a religious  character,  and  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
system  is  to  make  religion  a very  secondary  affair. 

“ 23054.  Surely  the  presence  of  a minister  of  religion,  having  special  duties  to  discharge  with  reference  thereto, 
having  to  watch  over  the  religious  culture  of  the  young  men  in  the  school,  could  not  in  any  respect  deteriorate 
the  authority  or  weaken  the  influence  of  the  religion  that  he  teaches  ? — I think  the  effect  would  be  to  inspire  a 
false  confidence  in  many  pei-sons  who  are  at  present  deterred  from  sending  their  children  to  those  schools  by 
reason  of  the  condemnation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  who  would  say,  when  they  found  a Roman  Catholic 
chaplain  appointed,  ‘ What  harm  would  there  be  in  going  there?  If  Model  Schools  were  such  bad  places  the 
bishops  would  not  have  appointed  chaplains  to  them.’ " 

Increase  in  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  would  be  equally  inefficacious  and 
would  be  open  to  some  further  objections  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Macdonnell 
(23837-47),  and  Canon  Forde:  — 

“ 23149.  Mr.  StoJces. Since  these  district  model  schools,  as  is  notorious,  have  been  condemned  by  the  com- 

bined action  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  do  you  consider  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  these  schools  to  be  a 
benefit  or  a wrong  to  the  persons  appointed,  supposing  them  to  be  Catholics? — Canon  Forde.— Well,  each 
person  is  the  best  judge  for  himself  of  what  is  a benefit  to  him  or  what  is  not.  Religiously  speaking,  I think 
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it  certainly  places  tie  Catholic  who  is  appointed  to  the  school  in  a very  false  position.  In  that  sene,  it  ■ 
certainly  an  upury  to  linn  As  far  a,  the  niflnence  of  those  who  direct  the  religious  matte.,  of  the  cZtiv  “ 
a matter  for  Ins  tons, deration,  it  may  he  a material  injury  to  him  also,  just  as  it  is  now  a , notorial  ini  , “ 
young  man  to  he  trained  in  a model  school;  lie  cannot  get  employment  in  a Roman  Catholic  school  m™,*"  i 
by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  if  he  have  been  trained  after  a certain  period — I believe  since  the  year  18bS 
of  ■rielk”°'V  ““  dl“te  Th,lt  “ 011  t0  M“  “‘“illy,  not  only  in  a spiritual  but  in  a temporal p*tt 
“ 23150.  Taking  a model  scliool  where  the  teachers  as  well  ns  the  children  are  evelmWl 
by  tlie  authorities  of  the  Church,  would  you  say  that  the  Board  can  answer  the  objerthL,  of  the  ShZT 

m'lHu!  to  “ T?  u *°  “l1001 ! **  be  toaking  the  .miter  better  or  u3 “t  fe 

making  it  worse  1— It  would  certainly  not  mend  matters  on  tl.o  general  impost  of  the  question  C 
viduul  case  it  would  be  bird  to  determine  whether  the  bad  Catholic  or  the  Protestant  would  mil-n  +i  Q d 
teacher  for  Catholic  children.  It  would  he  a choice  between  OtaJTCTteitjS 
accepted  Considering  tile  grave  and  fundamental  objections  there  are  to  the  model  schools  I do  not  +1  ■ f 
that  anything  that  could  he  done  with  them  except  making  them  denominatiS  aV  a ? 

sci’aplea  of  the  Catholic  body  on  the  subject.  i uation.il,  1'0llM  ot  “*“&  the 

“ 23151.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  a cruel  wrong,  spiritually,  towards  individuals,  for  the  Board  to  eonil,,,  . 
hLT!  Z!  IT8  10k!?.i‘°  Pattons  where  they  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of  their  religion  t—Woll  ton  ! 
hard-  carted  tbng  >f>n  like  to  toy  it ; hut  boards  are  not  supposed  to  have  hearts  at  all  It  t,Z  Z ’ 
sunt  thing,  and  it  certainly  places  them  in  a very  false  position,  and  injures  their  temporal  prospects,  2 ,! 
fill  as  they  expect  to  realise  them  by  teaching  in  schools  under  Catholic  management  or'catholic  gS!L«" 

Judge  Lmgfield  speafa  strongly  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a system  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  object : o j wnicn 

in  lS  to^TrfeSdm'lSjl  01  *** 

*«  SMlStSS  t 

not  think  that  it  could  be  carried  on  1 I do  nZtllkit  could. °f  N“*i0U"J  “Wti“i  m did 

meuirfobjSotZ“t“^^^  « ‘ZH  ■»*t  — 

cannot  be  maintained,  assuming  the  fact  of  atromr  and  „»•  1-  ‘ } °U  consulci  tluit  the  present  system 

objection  conscientiously  obtained  [mil  aZuschmtious  ZtottZ^tdZmeanZaZldcetloii  founZZ  betwef u an 
tlie  other  means  only  an  honest  objection  Wmv  T n, n m,?ls  a , olJ0t,l0u  founded  on  conscience  : 
is  not  against  then  oZscicnc  1 Sg“ meu  T™  tta  Ztn  wZ  , Y 'TT'1'  f*f  * »>"*“>■  # 

Archbishop  Murray,  who  was  a perfectly T approval  of  and  earned  out  by  the  late 
bishop  can  . say  that  his  coniuce a Lt  l EoUWn,  ^"^lnneh  j and  that  no 

thing  to  say  "I  conscientiously  object  to  this'  booh  of  urithmetic' I do  not'  thfid-lt  ®*|rt  ” yf*  »«*"* 
not  mean  that  my  conscience  is  affected  by  it."  ’ 0 uofc  ■ u*c  ***  11  o001*  ouc  > hut  that  does 

* charged  against  the  Board’s  Model  Schools,  Mi-  De  Vera  mo- 

1 "T  es“llsllment  °f  a new  class  of  non-vosted  Model  Schools.  Ho  says  P 

uon-vested  Model  SchodZ  I telim-e  youprfor*1” at  'tf1  ’"M*  lo‘™  l“'°l»»hdcd  as  to 

Urexists-in  fact,  you  .Ay  propose  thL  Z-veZ'toM  , 7 1 Sd“ls  « 

- — .i 

too  present  Model  SchoolZLZSfttaZ "rit5,  *e  you  see  to 

Model  Schools.  ^ J,a  *‘le  objections  that  at  present  exist  to  the 

the  objections  which  exist  to  the  Model 
tohoolstoo.  At  any  rate,  if  such  tons  oZmrgefh  toey'whTlose^a  g^t^cleal*of^t]ieirZrighk"  nou-vested 

" arP^at^GOTm-nment^Rnto^1^68  '°b  “ <“  «“  >»™  is  now  understood) 

^\ndG:“^ 

puffilcoos^^ 

1S66  the  Roman  raflinlio  1 A U°  & P1  Scenting  a prospect  of  success.  In 

the  HoL presented  to  Your  Majesty^  Secretary  of  State  for 
eTpSefeo^-.  a Statement  °f  ttOT  ™™’  contained  ^fche  fcHowing 

the  Ca^olto  bishojri  ^d  cLrgy^aZuoZZuZoFZZTaZo^Zimrs'ZoZ,11!!  ^ytllillg,  AseAradZ -^ioh! 


1 Histoiical  Sketch,  mp-ct,  p.  185. 
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as  being  far  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the  system,  Catholics  do  give  and  will  give  the  most  determined  Modei. 

opposition.  But  one  thing  can  be  done  with  these  schools — to  do  away  with  them  altogether.  Nothing  else  Schools. 

will  satisfy  the  Catholic  bishops,  clergy  and  people.  A regard  to  public  economy,  too,  calls  for  then.’ suppression.  

If  money  was  lavishly  expended  upon  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  the  many  thousands  annually  spent  on 
their  maintenance  is  so  much  thrown  away.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  worst  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  remains  to  be 
told  of  them.  Not  only  have  they  been  erected  in  despite  of  the  remonstrances,  but  they  are  maintained  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  Catholic  bishops  in  their  respective  localities,  and  every  effort  is  strained  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  those  schools,  and  other  ofiicials  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  incite  Catholic  pupils 
and  the  parents  of  Catholic  pupils  to  schismatical  acts  of  insubordination  against  Catholic  priests  and  Catholic 
bishops.  On  this  account  no  small  degree  of  unpopularity,  even  of  odium,  attaches  to  these  Model  Schools, 
and  is  reflected  from  them  upon  tire  whole  system.  Nothing  remains  but  to  do  away  with  them  altogether.” 

The  Commissioners,  as  a body,  did  not  answer  this  statement;  but  the  Resident  Mr.Macdon- 
Commissioner  prepared  a reply  to  it,  which  is  printed  in  our  Evidence  (p.  1069).  The  neU  8 arsnniMlt 
portion  of  Mr.  MaedonnelVs  paper  which  refers  to  the  Model  Schools,  runs  as  follows : — 

“ With  regard  to  the  second  proposal  of  the  Homan  Catholic  prelates,  that  the  Model  Schools  of  the  Com- 
missioner’s should  be  forthwith  abolished,  the  Commissioners  direct  us  to  say  that,  even  if  those  schools  were 
for  the  time  exclusively  attended  by  Protestants,  that  circumstance  would  not  form  a valid  ground  for  their 
abolition.  These  schools  were  from  the  first  regarded  by  the  founders  of  the  National  system  as  an  essential 
part  of  it.  They  were  warmly  supported  hy  the  two  Roman  Catholic  primates,  Archbishop  Murray,  and  Arch- 
bishop Grolly  (names  that  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  by  the  friends  of  impartial  education  and  religious 
peace  in  Ireland  without  reverence  and  gratitude),  and  they  were  at  first  denounced  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church.  And  yet  the  Board,  trusting  that  time  and  reason  would  mitigate 
the  opposition  of  tlreir  Protestant  countrymen ; convinced  that,  while  the  model  schools  greatly  benefited  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  attended  them,  they  could  not  possibly  injure  the  Protestants  who  declined  to  do  so  ; 
never-  thought  of  abandoning  these  schools  in  consequence  of  Protestant  opposition.  At  present  the  ease  is 
somewhat  reversed.  About  a half  only  of  the  pupils  are  Catholics.  The  schools  have  indeed  been  denounced 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops ; but  there  is  no  portion  of  the  National  system  so  cordially  and  so  universally 
approved  of  by  Protestants  as  are  the  model  schools.  The  Protestants  now  see  that,  without  these  model 
schools  it  would  he  impossible  for  the  future  teacher's  of  the  6,300  ordinary  National  schools  to  be  trained  from 
early  boyhood  for  their1  calling ; that  without  these  schools  no  perfect  models  could  be  exhibited  throughout 
Ireland  of  the  best  methods  of  popular  education  : above  all  that  no  other  examples  approaching  to  them  in 
excellence  could  be  presented  to  tire  people  of  Ireland  of  the  advantages  of  united  education,  and  of  the  best 
means  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Could  it  indeed  be  proved  that  these  Model  Schools,  however  beneficial  to 
Protestants,  were  injurious  to  the  faith  or  to  the  secular  education  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  either  attended 
or  declined  to  attend  them,  the  Government  might  he  justified  in  abolishing  tlrem.  Brrt  no  one  can  with  truth 
assert  that  they  are,  in  any  respect,  injurious  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against  them  is, 
what  is  to  be  deeply  deplored,  that  they  have  been  denounced  by  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  that,  in  conseqrrence,  they  have  been,  in  marry  cases,  deserted  in  a great  degree  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  The  Commissioner's,  however,  tr-ust  that  this  opposition  will  gradually  decline,  as 
has  been  the  case  with  respect  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church. 

« TTnfl  anything  approaching  to  compulsion,  or  dishonest  inducements,  been  held  out  to  the  attendance  of 
Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  these  schools,  much  might  be  said  against  them.  Brrt  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  Commissioners  have  never  refused  to  endow,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a Model  School,  a well 
conducted  rival  school  under-  Roman  Catholic  management,  though  well  aware  that  it  had  been  established  for 
the  express  pur-pose  of  drawing  away  from  the  Model  School  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  it. 

And  for  so  doin'--,  the  Board  has  incurred  the  severe  censure  of  many  of  its  warmest  Protestant  supporters. 

“ So  long,  however,  as  these  Model  Schools  continue  to  he,  as  they  now  are,  amongst  the  best  examples  in 
the  world  of  sound  secular  instruction,  free  from  all  danger  of  proselytism— so  long  as  they  are  crowded  with 
children  anxious  to  be  educated  there  in  preference  to  all  other  schools — the  Commissioner's  will  continue  to 
support  them  on  the  same  grounds  of  justice,  and  of  public  good,  that  have  induced  them,  at  all  hazards,  to 
support  their  Roman  Catholic  convent  schools  against  the  vehement  opposition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  schools,  and  who  regard  them  as  entirely  unsuitable  for  united  education.” 

Mr.  Macdonnell  may,  from  Ms  familiarity  with  their  origin  and  working,  he  accepted 
as  urging  in  tMs  paper  all  the  considerations  wMch  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  Model 
Schools.  His  arguments  are  : — 

1.  That  Model  Schools  have  been  all  along  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
National  system. 

2.  That  as  they  were  not  given  up  when  denounced  hy  the  Established  Church,  so 
they  should  he  maintained  against  the  denunciations  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

3.  That  without  them  teachers  for  6,300  ordinary  schools  could  not  he  trained  from 
early  boyhood ; 

4.  Nor  could  perfect  models  of  popular  education  he  exhibited ; 

5.  Nor  equally  excellent  examples  of  tbe  advantages  of  united  education. 

6.  That  they  are  not  injurious  in  any  respect  to  Roman  Catholics. 

7.  That  nothing  approaching  compulsion  or  dishonest  inducement  has  been  held  out 
to  attract  Roman  Catholic  pupils. 

8.  That  being  among  the  best  examples  in  the  world  of  sound  secular  instruction, 
and  being  crowded  with  pupils,  who  prefer  them  to  all  other  schools,  they  deserve  sup- 
port on  the  same  ground  of  justice  and  of  public  good  as  convent  schools,  wMch  Pro- 
testants regard  as  entirely  unsuitable  for  united  education. 

In  answer  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  replied  : — inconclusive. 

1.  That  maintenance  of  the  twenty-eight  Model  Schools  is  hy  no  means  essential  to 
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the  existence  or  efficiency  of  any  of  the  6,300  ordinary  National  schools  That  „fl, 
portions  of  the  National  system  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  changed  ■ and  the 
here  would  be  regarded  by  the  majority  as  an  essential  improvement.  “l 
2.  IJiat  members  of  the  Established  Church  denounced  the  Board’s  Model  1 
from  the  first  and  Roman  Catholics  denounce  them  after  trial.  That  proof: is  wai;°S 
of  any  general  approval  awarded  to  Model  Schools  by  the  bishons  of  flu*  TP«fni  iT? 

Church;  that  memU lof  the ^Established  Chmch  arel  nLi^Xvtf  ntwedtl 

other  schools  open  to  them,  while  Eoman  Catholics  form  the  majority  of  the  nation  a“q 
are  specially  in  need  of  educational  facilities  (A  212-227).  J 7 “ d 

r oolS*  the  B“ari1’s  Schools  train  only  a small  proportion  of  teachers  for  the 

6,300  ordinary  schools,  and  that  preparatory  training  may  be  more  cheaply  and  effectually 
earned  out  by  means  of  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  in  good  ordinary  schools 

% a , Tf-  fTfS  °s  te^h,mS  ln  “odel  Schools  is  not,  in  fact,  extraordinary  - u 
we  find  established  by  a detailed  report  of  the  failures  under  examination  in  every  Sart 
ment  of  them  (Model  School  Eeport,  A,  tables  C,  D,  and  E,  and  ss.  16S-172)7  P 

7.  That  Model  Schools  are  neither  peculiarly  excellent  in  instruction  nor  „„»ii 
mixed  m attendance  ; that  (with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  infants'  schools!  none  nf 
the  school-rooms  are  crowded  (Newell,  2643),  while  many  of  them  are  l,„!f 

denomina^onal1  chai^ter,  'frorn'tyMch’] it’woS^follo^v  ^lia^tlie^o^ht’ not  to^'b’^ 

2.  vmfr0*6  “f  ^ 

young  teachers  ' ' 0 *=lve  a PreP&iatoiy  training  to 

ar  - dri“ “ f®*" ■jsLa.rc.v.  ■=  * ts 

should  he  answered  ' i ,7u u®i°n,  and  in  considering  it  two  questions 
The  first  question  is  thus  answered  in  A : 

best  English  town  schools,  wito^vhich  these <oSTl^baBSBSS^  r l^8"*  °f  1>r°licioncy'  Iu  fact  k our 
writing,  and  arithmetic  is  generally  attained  ■ nnv  s.™  :+  1 * a uS^ler  per-ceutage  of  passes  in  reading, 
tlese  necessary  qualifications  is  balanced  *?•*?  Tdi“ritl'  <*  *•  M"do1  Schools  ill 

indifferent.  In  ’grammar-  a larger  imSntaL TSl  , a"b'oots>  for  in  geography  tiro  result  is  tat 
extremely  elementary,  and  proficiency  in  sued  s„l Ti  b,  d Progress ; tire  examination  in  grammar  was 
of  opinion  that  a grit  <lej  mo.SS  1 13?  *b°u,S  “ of  S'“I1  l»™tical  value.  We  are 

of  the  Board  that  it 

w,  had  ho^d “ encouraging, 

amount  expended  by  the  State  mcSen  rnort  of  Xt t’ ‘ « every  requisite,  and  the  huge 

the  lot  of  those  whom  the  State  intended  to  assist  we  shonidT  "'‘T'  ad™tl>8“s  far  heyond  wirat  can  fall  to 
that  this  just  expectation  should  not  have  md  2Ttoe  T?/  benefit.  We  regret 

nott^S  " ‘d™^“-  ± PS  >W  chiC Si S.’BS.tS 

they  have  to  conduct  the  school? than  to  Ac^eten^m'ttaho™”1'  ‘t?™-]?0”,  to  >vg»l“‘ions  under  which 
subjects  to  teach— the  children’s  time  is  divided  too  m.toh  « Pft?'  ,They  bave  a vei7  lai’Se  number  of 
instruction  than  is  needed — a less  ambitions  Ke*  a ep'eat  deal  more  tune  is  given  to  religious 

list,  but  of  course  the  glaring  disproportion  between  tl*  JGCtS  tau»Ilt  might  well  be  substituted  for  the  present 
to  he  attained  would  then  ^sSeM?™' -T*  «“d  lbe  “ds 

giving  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  arxromnlishmeiits  as  w.u  13  dleleffil,e  necessary  to  exhibit  these  schools  as 
“172.  Consequently  therj  is  too  muta  thatTtarl.J  a “ "“I  i””*  »f  necessary  knowledge, 
shallow ; but  as  the  children  are  quick  and  intellivenf  ^ SdlPerbcial-  Tbe  knowledge  acquired  is  wide  and 
them  talk  with  tolerable  intelligence  on  anesHnnq  nf +)  ’ ,?0me,from1  co,ufoi-table  liomes,  and  hear  peraons  about 
cam  get  on  very  glibly,  and  Xj£  & 1 17’- thlS  sWs  its  * their  letter-waiting.  Many 

read  with  a pl(as\nt  to  “ of  voice  Z ll  ^ ^ ^'lr>S  may  be  B°^ewhat  peculiar.  They  will 
In  this  respect,  however,  we  have  had  some  vei-vsnit^H0^60^  tbo.ugl1  unable  to  give  the  meaning  of  words, 
school,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  decrees  8 ' actory  a-nswermg.  Arithmetic  is  really  the  best  test  of  a 

easy  to  see  whether  the  error  arises  from  Imqfn  nr  a anfwer  to  a sum  18  eitber  right  or  wrong.  If  wrong  it  is 
•ritbrnetio,  in  girls'  schools,  the  result  of  eximinahon  w2  *S,eI  v^yhS"  ie"°"“e  °f  ^ ^ 

Even  from  this  moderate  estimate  of  the  success  of  teaching  in  Model  Schools  some 
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deduction  must  be  made  on  account  of  tbe  vicious  practices  of  prompting  and  copying  Mooei. 
during  tbe  examination  (A)  : — — i 

“ 149.  With  few  exceptions,  we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  class  discipline.  Some  few  teachers  of  superior 
power  of  command,  managed  to  keep  the  children  from  talking  and  copying  at  the  examination ; but  in  most 
cases  if  we  had  been  examining  the  children  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  due  by  the  State  for  the 
proficiency  of  each  child,  we  should  have  had  to  dismiss  the  class,  and  declare  the  school  unworthy  of  support. 

This  is  a strong  censure,  but  we  are  compelled  to  let  it  remain  as  our  deliberate  conviction.  The  children  never 
seemed  to  have  been  examined  in  a proper  manner,  and  they  evidently  were  surprised  at  being  reproved  for 
consulting  over  their  work.  No  warnings  of  the  necessity  of  honesty  in  examination,  or  hints  as  to  the  discredit 
which  would  be  brought  on  the  school  by  disobedience,  had  any  effect. 

“ 150.  The  feature  of  Model  Schools  which  has  already  received  freqtient  notice — viz.,  the  attendance  therein 
of  children  of  the  middle  class,  and  professional  classes — is  probably  here  to  be  recalled  in  explanation.  The 
children  consider  themselves  much  above  the  teachers,  and  do  not  pay  attention  to  them.  They  know  that 
there  is  a great  desire  to  attract  them  to  the  schools — and  that,  consequently,  they  are  the  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  more  conspicuous  in  girls’  schools  than  in  boys’  schools.  The  vigorous  and  self-reliant  teacher  can 
do  more  to  check  it,  than  one  who  is  easy  and  good-natured  and  timid — but  the  result  was  that  we  formed  a 
very  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  discipline — the  majority  of  cases  certainly  proving  that  the  control  the  teachers 
could  exercise  was  very  small.  They  seemed  to  be  helplessly  inefficient  in  preventing  the  children  from  talking, 
consulting  each  other,  looking  over  each  others  papers,  and  comparing  results  of  the  sums  they  had  worked. 

So  that  though  their  attainments  in  elementary  subjects  are  not  very  creditable,  as  they  stand  in  our  printed 

tables we  are  quite  certain  that  if  we  had  time  to  re-examine,  and  taken  the  precautions  which  would  have 

been  necessary  to  ensure  accuracy — the  per-centage  of  those  who  passed  in  arithmetic  would  have  been  much 
lower  than  it  is  now.” 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  these  Model  Schools  scarcely  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  examples  of  sound  secular  instruction. 

Are  the  Model  Schools  suitable  for  the  imitation  of  ordinary  National  schools  ? We 
think  that  this  inquiry  must  receive  a negative  reply.  Established  and  maintained  out 
of  public  funds  at  a cost  practically  unlimited,  managed  exclusively  by  a Government 
Board  sitting  in  Dublin  and  mixed  in  religion,  superintended  locally  by  the  same  officers 
as  examine  and  report  upon  them,  conducted  at  the  public  charge  by  a teaching  staff  of 
unexampled  strength,  with  superior  pay,  attended,  for  the  most  part,  by  children  of  the 
richer  classes,  so  organized  as  to  have  no  first  book  classes  in  the  boys  or  girls  rooms, 
the  Model  Schools  form  a complete  contrast  to  ordinary  National  schools,  which  can 
neither  imitate  them  nor  derive  advantage  from  their  example. 

Being  totally  unlike  ordinary  schools,  the  Model  Schools  must  be  considered  unsuitable 
places  for  the  entire  training  from  early  boyhood  of  future  teachers  for  the  6,300 
National  schools.  On  this  head  we  find  the  following  observations  in  A 

« 189.  Tbe  general  principle  of  preparatory  training  appears  to  us  to  deserve  approval,  and  we  do  not 
question  that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  tbe  central  training  establishment  might  with  advantage  be 
required  to  show  a certain  proficiency  before  obtaining  that  benefit  at  tbe  public  cost ; but  considerations  are 
not  wanting  which  create  doubts  whether  the  district  model  schools,  as  now  constituted,  afford  a suitable  field 
for  the  preparatory  training  of  ordinary  National  school-teachers.  For  the  great  object  of  such  training 
should  be  to  familiarize  the  youthful  teacher  from  an  early  age  with  the  conditions  of  his  future  service  ; the 
work  to  be  performed  by  the  ordinary  schoolmaster ; the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  by  him ; and  the 
relations  to  be  maintained  with  scholar's  and  school-managers.  Hence  the  scene  of  preparatory  training 
ouo-ht  to  resemble  the  ordinary  school.  But  the  district  Model  Schools  differ  most  materially  from  ordinary 
National  schools.  (1.)  The  scheme  of  management  is  different.  While  the  ordinary  school  is  subject  to  its 
local  patron  or  manager,  the  Model  School  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  a Dublin  Board ; and  thus  the 
teacher,  who  in  the  one  case  is  beyond  doubt  the  servant  of  private  individuals,  may  in  the  other  reasonably 
reward  himself  as  independent  of  all  masters  but  the  State.  (2.)  Provision  for  religious  instruction  is 
different.  In  the  ordinary  school,  whatever  rights  the  covenants  of  trust-deeds  may  in  certain  vested  schools 
confer  upon  others,  religious  instruction  is  in  fact  conveyed  exclusively  by  the  individual  manager  in  person 
or  through  the  teacher;. but  in  the  Model  Schools  ministers  of  various  Protestant  persuasions  attend 
periodically  to  afford  religious  instruction.  (3.)  School-work  is  different.  In  the  ordinary  school  children 
are  mostly  poor  and  so  backward  that  45  per  cent,  read  only  the  First  Book  ; the  teaching  force  is  limited 
to  such  an  extent  that  classes  must  be  generally  large  ; there  is  seldom  an  infants’  department ; the  apparatus 
for  illustration,  and  often  the  very  reading  books  or  writing  materials  are  deficient ; while  the  Model  School 
is  attended  by  children  of  the  most  respectable  residents ; all  the  scholars  have  advanced  beyond  the  First 
Book  ; there  is  always  a separate  infants’  school ; teachers  provided  at  the  public  cost  are  so  numerous  that 
the  instruction  is  individual  rather  than  collective,  and  the  classes  no  larger  than  those  of  a private  tutor ; 
the  State-supplied  apparatus  comprehends  every  mechanical  contrivance  for  lightening  the  teachers’  labour. 

(4.)  Salaries  are  different.  The  ordinary  school-teacher  for  heavy  labour  among  poor  children  receives  a 
moderate  salary  from  the  Board,  and  with  many  free  scholars  collects  but  a small  amount  of  school-fees, 
while  the  Model  Schoolmaster  is  paid  at  the  highest  rate  with  every  opportunity  of  gaining  extra  allowances 
from  his  own  Board  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  augmented  by  half  the  school-fees  which  are  paid 
by  all,  and  in  many  instances  at  the  rate  of  £1  a year.  These  differences  are  wide  enough  to  constitute  the 
Model  Schools  a separate  class  from  the  ordinary  schools,  and  to  divide  the  Model  School1  teacher  sharply 
from  the  teacher  of  an  ordinary  schooL 

1 This  is  contrary  to  the  original  plan,  which  designed  the  masterships  in  Model  Schools  to  be^  places  of  advancement 
for  the  encouragement  of  ordinary  teachers,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Blake  (see  first  volume  of  Board's  Reports,  p.  96). 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  we ‘shall  promote  as  we  have  opportunities  the  most  deserving  of  the  teachers  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  Normal  schools,  and  from  the  Normal  schools  to  the  professorships  in  the  general  National 
Establishment.  Those  Normal  schools  will  he  Model  Schools  also  for  each  county,  or  rather 'district  schools.  We  pro- 
pose to  have  one  chief  school  for  each  county,  and  that  the  master  there  should  have  £ 100  a year;  that  would  be  an 
advancement  beyond  the  primary  school;  then  we  propose  that  he  should  have  two  assistants,  who  should  have  £52  a year 
each  ; thus  there  would  be  about  90  places  of  advancement.” 
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Modil  “ 190.  Tie  very  prodigality  of  resources  supplied  to  the  Model  Schools  renders  them  unfit  for  the  w • 
Souoors.  of  ordinary  traders,  who  will  subsequently  he  required  to  perform  harder  tasks  without  the  aid  of  th.T”S 

appliances.  A Model  School  frequented  by  middle-class  children  paying  school-fees  quarterly  in  advance  Sis 
attending  with  regularity  for  years  together,  may,  while  exhibiting  admirable  results,  lie  beyond  the  imiitkHHlI 
of  the  ordinary  schoolmaster.  It  is  not  by  eliminating  the  special  difficulties  of  the  primaiy  pooMcClVw 
a poor-school  teacher  can  be  trained  to  meet  and  overcome  them;  and  the  exclusion  of  trials  whSl  ”1 
certain  to  t*>  encountered  in  the  future,  may  bleed  a fleeting  vanity,  but  will  never  produce  a lastiia  st„  1 
temper,  judgment,  and  sagacity.  1 store  °* 

. “ 191;  Tlie  arrangements  for  preparatory  training  in  Model  Schools  are  open  to  still  further  ohWn 
raasmuch  as  the  pupil-teachers  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  them.  Brought  from  distant  homes,  and  -J  wK* 
drawn  from  parental  and  pastoral  care,  these  young  men,  professing  a variety  of  creeds,  pass  then-  days  wi' 
rughts  under  a schoolmaster  who,  however  skilful  as  an  elementary  teacher,  has  not  been  selected  for  ability 
to  mould  the  character  and  form  the  manners  of  boarders,  and  who,  sincere  and  well  instructed  as  he  mw  1,1 
in  Ins  own  religion,  cannot  undertake  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  religions  which  are  not  las  own  ' Thk 
nSTliSi  f10?1  system  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely  ill  advised,  costly  without  being  effective 

SS rf 1 y " t,le  rai1  'velf"e  of  tle  r0U“S  mm  without  seeucing  i 

“ 192.  Our  disapproval  is  not  based  upon  the  detection  of  occasional  scandals,  from  which  no  svstem  ... 
St  T“l  s,  ” J ■ “P“  S“etia  g"',mk  Tlle  ‘■espcusibility  of  conducting  hoardiuSS 

involves  a burden  winch  no  government  department  should  have  taken  upon  itself.  Were  all  tile  boarders  of 
one  creed,  the  impropriety  would  be  glaring ; hnt  not  even  the  Queen'!  Colleges  have  attemld  Wfc! 
houses  of  muted  religious.  Instinctive  objection  to  institutions  so  novel,  so  alien  to  all  the  “taTra! 
ElTCl Imshmen  accounts  at  once  for  the  unpopularity  which  has’  overwhelmed  the tkSSfoners' 
to  us1  ^The  M tVw  f1*?  ‘ obJ“t  b\not  b“»  flamed.  As  one  familiar  with  the  system  observed 

stratum  ^ nf  ‘°°  S’  “ f ek5uS  l^pd-teachers  for  middle-class  children,  have  tapped  too  high  a social 

WW  \ s°n  ,of  a l,oov  fa“uly  who  w°uld  cheerfully  accept  the  humble  laborious  life  of  a NatS 
teachei,  is  out  of  place  among  the  smart  scholars  of  a Model  School;  the  youth,  suitable  in  station  3 

BntnT1126  C U dl'eni  desPises  tLe  lowl7 Iot  of  ordinary  master.  Hence  the  training  system 
of  the  Board  never  overtakes  the  wants  of  schools.  Many,  young'  persons  are  trained 

expense;  comparatively  few  adopt  the  teacher’s  profession.  * 7 g 1 U6d  at  the  COlmtl^s 

“193.  The  end  proposed  might,  as  we  think,  be  more  safely,  more  surely,  and  more  cheaply  reached  w 
fr?t^Sei,^mt0ry<-tlia1IUnS  to  the.best  of  the  ordinary  schools,  aud  by  prolonging  the  lenrtl/and  improv 
° the  conditions  of  the  service  of  candidate-teacliers  in  them.  Managers,  if  they  had  the  privilege 

their  future™™?  P ^ m TOta<”“  P^everanra  to  fccc  os  trained  teachers  the  realities  of 

i 

Major  0 Reilly,  m.p.  ; — 

tlmm-r0 *»,  propose  should  he  done  with 
should  be  retained  as  denominational  training  sol  l 8?°?ei  Commissioner,  that  you  thought  some  of  them 

of  Mcdd  sch»cis41J“h  ™ Stf  w??  ir?  r°.  prrso to  a°  «» 

training  schools  to  anv  largo  extent  1— Maior  n'Peifl,  -II  schools  in  the  smaller  class  of  towns,  and  not 
to  be  decided  naturally-?  Sedit *ta‘  “ 1 flnestion ; and  it  will  have 

to  recommend  that  they  should  he  headed  over  oi  sold  “fl*  I”om,Ilt  '•  bllt  1 ',ould  be  ““limed 

to  such  public  bodies  in  the  loralS„7S  “tel ,8old?  ““ *>»  orighmloost- 

useful,  as  large  schools  to  the  people  with  n-n  tkem’  and  make  them  really  valuable  and 

“ 15009.  Supposing8  Aey  were  to  b£T  I °f  the  State‘ 

denominational  schools,  would  they  receive  the  ^me  me  _ sense,  as  the  other  small  schools  in  the  country, 
national  schools  1- Yes,  exactly.  It  would  be  »>»&  ^ 

elementary  schools?  Certainty  not*nnlfom?yl”fo^  “ore thanlLff g°°rd  •8?rvice  in  tbe  samc  enpacity  in  other 
before  they  were  23,  according  to  the  returns^urnished  by  the  Board  6 teacherS  °fglrls’  and  “*“*  schools  were  appointed 
Of  the  52  principal  teachers  in  these  schools- 

7 were  appointed  when  they  were  19  or  younger, 

20  j-ears  of  age. 


*?«  > s i£ »d”  *b«  ».  - ^ ^ - 

more  prosperous  class;  and  indeed  the  teachers  of  elementarv^ sehr^^h  esse“t,a1’  m order  to  attract  the  children  of  the 
these  posts  as  the  reward  of  professional  exertions  y schools  have  in  great  measure  ceased  to  look  forward  to 

_ See  returns  from  National  Board  S iv  nar  5 n o or,,  , , 

Schools;  of  whoin  731  only  are  known’ to  be’-m'tov  PuPd-teachcrs  and  monitors  have  been  in  the  Model 

and  monitors).  oard  ^ semee  (excluding  those  serving  at  present  as  ptipil-teachers 
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Bishop  of  Doion : — 

“ 19591.  Chairman. — In  such  a system  as  you  have  shadowed  out,  in  wliat  manner  would  you  suggest  dealing 
with  the  Model  Schools  1 — Bishop  of  Down. — If  the  Model  Schools  could  be  kept  up  in  the  present  system,  as 
retaining  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  integrity  the  National  Board  system,  I should  prefer  it.  But  if  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a change,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  see  what  would  be  the  next  best  thing  if  we 
cannot  get  exactly  what  I consider  the  best  thing.  I should  be  very  much  inclined  to  hand  them  over  to  local 
committees  principally  composed,  if  not  entirely,  of  laymen  and  managers  for  intermediate  schools  or  training 
schools.  If  they  are  not  to  be  kept  up  under  the  Board  in  then-  present  form  as  Model  Schools,  I should  prefer 
to  see  them  handed  over  to  the  different  localities.” 

Mr.  Kavxnagh  : — 

“ 12053.  Mr.  Dease. — What  would  you  propose  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  the  use  of  Evidence, 
the  ones  already  existing  1 — Mr.  Kavunagh. — If  the  State  was  in  harmony  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  people 
upon  religious  and  political  cpiestions,  my  objection  to  such  schools  would  not  be  anything  like  as  strong  as  it  is. 

My  notions  are  entirely  concrete,  founded  on  the  local  circumstances  of  the  population  ; and  I see  no  possible  way 
of  conducting  these  schools,  except  by  handing  them  over  to  the  several  religious  bodies.  I do  not  say  that  such  a 
large  amount  of  property  ought  to  be  legally  assigned  or  given  over  ; I do  not  say  as  a citizen  that  it  is  a right 
or  a proper  thing  to  do,  to  hand  over  such  property  all  at  once,  but  I would  have  them  so  conducted  as  to  make 
available  the  cost  of  their  erection,  the  large  salaries  of  the  staff’,  and  then-  excellent  machinery  and  appliances 
— I would  have  them  so  conducted  as,  at  any  rate,  to  make  them  available  for  their  object,  which  is,  the 
general  instruction  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle  class,  who  alone  could 
protract  their  school  attendance  to  an  age  to  fully  avail  of  their  advantages,  and,  as  a first  step,  I would  drop 
the  ridiculous  and  unmeaning  name  model  schools. 

“ 12054.  When  you  speak  of  handing  them  over  to  religious  bodies,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  that! — I 
would  have  no  objection  in  Belfast  to  hand  over  bodily,  the  great  Model  Schools  there  to  the  Presbyterians,  in 
whose  midst  the  Model  Schools  are  placed. 

“ 12055.  Are  we  to  understand  by  that  the  laity,  clergy,  and  all  together! — Yes ; all  together;  I would  have 
no  objection  to  do  that.  I would  have  no  objection  to  hand  over  the  Derry  Model  School  to  the  12,030 
Catholics,  they  constituting  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  population.  Tn  the  same  way  in  Galway,  Cork,  Limerick, 

Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Athy,  Enniscorthy,  Sligo,  and  other  places,  I would  give  to  each  denomination 
in  proportion  to  its  number's — not  strictly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  because,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  it 
ought  to  be  directly  as  their  number's,  and  inversely  as  their'  property.  They  ought  to  get  most,  as  being  the 
most  neglected,  and  having  less  of  the  things  of  this  world  to  fall  back  upon ; and  I would  let  the  English 
Government  make  some  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  the  last  three  hundred  year's,  by  trying  to  raise  the 
Catholics  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.” 

The  Bishops’  memorial  of  1866  suggests  : — 

“ These  buildings  might  be  turned  to  various  useful  purposes ; some  of  them  might  he  turned  into  training 
schools  of  a denominational  character,  others  might  he  converted  into  reformatories  other's  utilized  in  some  other 

Model  School  report,  A.  : — 

“ 244.  It  only  remains  that  we  indicate  the  course  which  we  think  should  be  taken  ■with  the  model  schools. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  that  these  schools  are  practically  schools  of  intermediate  instruction  for  the  middle 
class  and  professional  classes,  and  not  schools  for  the  poor ; we  think  the  Commissioners  are  not  justified  in 
maintaining  them  out  of  funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  Primary  Education  of  the  Poor  m Ireland 

“ 245.  We  think  they  ought  to  be  given  rrp,  that  some  (e.g.,  Ballymoney,  Bailieborougk,  Tran,  Newtown- 
stewart)  might  be  restored  to  the  condition  of  ordinary  elementary  National  schools— others  may  be 
assigned  to  the  different  religious  bodies  as  places  for  denominational  training  of  teacher's,  should  the  scheme 
contemplated  in  Mr.  Fortescue’s  letter  ever  be  carried  out ; and  others,  such  as  Belfast,  Water-ford,  Cork, 

&c  in  the  principal  towns,  should  he  offered  to  some  local  committee  elected  by  the  parents  of  the  children, 
if  they  would  undertake  the  annual  expense,  and  then  such  committee  might  provide  the  education  which 
was  in  demand— the  Government  giving  the  building  for  nothing,  and  reserving  right  of  inspection. 

“246.  By  such  means  the  annual  cost  of  these  model  schools  would  be  saved;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  some  places  local  support  would  be  found  for  them ; in  other  cases  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  be  burdened  with  an  annual  expense,  which  is  often  superfluous,  and  for  an  object  which  the  inde- 
pendent classes  do  not  sufficiently  value  to  care  to  pay  for  it." 

The  recommendations  respecting  Model  Schools  which  we  have  agreed  to  submit  to 
Your  Majesty  are — 

1.  That  the  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools  should  he  gradually  discon-  rbcommbnda- 

tinued.  _ 

2.  That  all  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools,  which  cannot  he  carried  on  by 

Local  Committees  as  Elementary  Schools,  on  the  present  system,  receiv- 
ing only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned  hy  their  Scholars  on  examination, 
or  may  he  due  to  Teachers,  may  he  granted  on  lease  to  any  Body  applying 
for  them  as  Training  Schools,  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will  provide  for 
their  maintenance  and  repair. 
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CHAPTER  ^-AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  (MODEL  AND  ORDINARY) 

As  early  as  1837  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  decided  on  combinmo- 
agricultural  with  literary  instruction  in  their  schools.  “ramming 

In  their  Report  for  that  year  we  find  the  following  passages1 : — 

• We  intend  that  our  annual  establishment,  which  we  hope  will  l)e  completed  in  Janum-v  i „ 

consist  of  two  departments  one  for  elementary,  the  other  for  scientific  instruction  ; and  that  thi  kS 
teach  nr  particular,  those  branches  of  science  which  ltaro  a practical  application  to  husbanhy  and  W a 
We  also  purpose  having  a tohool  for  industry  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  wito  wZt 
aud  a farm  of  fiom  forty  to  fifty  acres  annexed  to  it : and  that  those  who  attend  it  shull  c , v'rooms> 

times  in  diffotent  descriptions  if  manual  work,  and  in  the  *** 

15  Our  object  is  not  to  teach  trades,  but  to  facilitate  a perfect  learning  of  them  l,v 

pmcrpUs  upon  which  they  depend  and  habituating  yoimg  pereonj  to  expertness  i the ™ JTaS  W?  ‘ 

16  Considering,  too,  the  very  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  forms  the  ,.rt- 

«f  employment  for  a vast  portion  of  the  labouring  poor,  we  think  it  particn  arly  deshable  Stt  a hrtS  f"™ 
ledge  of  it  should  be  promoted  ; end  that  the  sehools  under  us  should  tend,  as  for  i . k,”'r' 

forward  an  intelligent  class  of  farm  labourers  and  servants.  * * * ’ as  as  practicable,  to  bring 

“ 24.  We  further  propose,  when  establishing  each  Model  School,  to  make  such  an  amusement  if  ™ , , 

SS.^5  wsSSS  Sr?.  “ “ t“  Hr 01  aW  *■*  ™. ™ 

“ .2f  J*  1S  our  intention  gradually  to  divide  the  National  schools,  in  general  into  two  f.lnRt,00  . +, 

superintendent,  to  be  annexed  to  each.  The  females7  to  be  taiudit  work  SSi  cle)^tment>  ululei'  a female 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.”  S Work  sulfced  to  theu’  »*.  in  addition  to 

In  so  deciding  tie  Commissioners  were  doubtless  much  influenced  by  the 
expressions  of  opinion  that  had  reached  them  from  various  quarters  in  IrelLcf  g 
The  lamentable  events  consequent  on  the  famine  of  1846-7  seom  in  Uvo  d n i 
the  popular  idea  that  industrial4  should  be  iZZrated  with  S „ J l St?n^en,ed 
ordinary  schools  of  Ireland,  and  additic^!^^ 
on  the  Commissioners  to  urge  an  extension  of  the  system  they  had  set  on  foot  “ b 

m.e.I°„f1ZbSngZ^rief"  ^tSTZtaetn^a  °f  T‘  ***  the  import- 

of  d^SmltZ^of  ff11  Z°bj“‘  5°  *1»  expediency 

mldcd.  ■ The  addition  to  NntioL  ,S“  Me  “ ZS faT,  t “ Mai-Ibovoug Wvek  • BA 
many  places  ; and,  in  my  mind,  would  be  productive  of  , 1,’  ™ellt  be  Ciisily  managed  in 

of  books  of  some  elementary  treatises  on  husbandry  would  surelv  1 u^311.  tbe  addition.  to  your  stock 

his  hope  that  the  Board  may  be  enabled  ‘to  Zch^liS  Z7  *“*•  *****  on  ho  expresses 

Td  ‘ to  add  to  the  present  Jystem  of Sp^SS^ M model 

a ong  with  his  letter  to  the  Duke,  the  /dicing  S ^ the  suggestions  forward*! 

stmction.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  important  of  n.l  i ?°  *lle  system  of  agncultural  in- 
serve, m passing,  that  what  before  the  blight  of  the  potato  cron  bu?  1 .may  be  allowed  to  ob- 

hy  this  casualty,  made  a matter  of  indispensable  necessity  We  ire  °f  "“deniable  usefulness,  is  now, 

penalty  of  famine,  to  teach  our  people  tlie  modes  of  cultivate  Wf  ^ed  Upcm  ,ln  some  districts,  under  the 
districts,  if  property  is  to  be  continued  as  s^X  “f  JSJS.  "*2  J “J  .™  “ h-  afflicted 

knowledge  than  the  Irish  peasant  as  yet  possesses/^  ' 7 suri’lus  P^duce,  this  requires  more  skill  and 

Ireland,1  by  lb.  jSST ^arptosmrmmbL4- dt°v  w-  ‘ ‘ 118  0o"<iitio1  “d  FroapaiV  »f 

notate  at  toe  tame,  and  which  has  been  often  ,n„ted  since  es  ^Ld^bj^tlSt 

..  ite?Zte““ta,Thmtlel0SS  of  ae 

jr » to  be 

must  be  more  extensively  diflused;  not' merelVbv+be  t7o!i  a ;°,r™pr0vement-  • ■ • • Education 

^instniction  winch  will  make  ^ ^ ^ : • • • thatW«a- 

farmers  need  instruction The  Education  fwJ'  Pai  Ocular  branch  of  business.  Especially  do  our 

lishing  numerous  agricultural  schools.”  mission  might  fill  its  station  most  usefully  ly  estab- 

In  1848,  the  Commissioners  had  only  one  Model  Farm  but  in  +1  mi  ■ it 

begau  to  extend  the  scope  of  theh- 

in  the  Appends  ^66°' 
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placed  on  their  list  during  1S49.  In  1S56,  we  find  that  they  had  twenty  such  farms—  Agkicul- 
a limit  that  has  not  been  exceeded.1  School 

Soon  after  1856  popular  feeling  seems  to  have  changed,  and  complaints  were  — 
made  in  Parliament  (C.  25)  and  elsewhere,  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of 
Education  on  its  agricultural  department  was  excessive,  and  that  the  results  being 
obtained  were  not  in  proportion  to  the  cost  incurred.  A like  opinion  seems  to  be  still 
entertained  by  some.  Cardinal  Cullen  says  : — 

“ 26611.  Chairman. — What  is  your  objection  to  tlie  agricultural  schools  ? — Cardinal  Cullen. — I think  they  are  Evidence, 
generally  useless  and  very  expensive.  This  is  my  objection  as  far  as  I know  them.  I heard  a very  distinguished 
member  of  Parliament  say  they  were  called  ‘ model  schools’  merely  because  they  were  models  to  be  avoided : I 
believe  that  is  the  general  opinion  through  the  country.  But  I do  not  refer  to  the  Albert  Institution  at  Glasnevin. 

“26612.  Your  objections  are  of  a practical  character,  and  you  do  not  place  that  class  of  school  under  the 
religious  question?— We  object  to  them  because  they  cost  a great  deal  of  money,  and  still  more  because  they 
are  accompanied  with  all  the  evils  of  mixed  schools.  We  object  to  them  on  religious  as  well  as  on  economical 
grounds.  No  one  imagines  that  they  contribute  to  tire  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  country,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  expended  on  them.” 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  original  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  farm  Original 
steadings  that  would  be  required  for  the  projected  farms  “ of  from  eight  to  thirty  acres’’ 

— has  been  considerably  exceeded.  In  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1849) 

(quoted  at  length  in  the  “ Historical  Sketch,”  page  93)  the  estimate  is  said  to  have  been 
“ from  £S00  to  £1,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm” — while  in  the  returns  fur- 
nished to  this  Commission — excluding  the  Glasnevin  Institution  and  Dunlewey,  for 
which  no  returns  are  given — the  total  cost  of  “farm  buildings,”  for  the  remaining 
eighteen  Model  Farms  is  stated  to  have  been  nearly  £26, 000. This  large  expendi- 
ture would  appear  to  be  thought  hurtful  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  education.  Mr.  S. 

De  Vere  says  : — 

“ 20189.  Chairman. — To  wliat  causes  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  agricultural  school  as  a place  Evidence, 
for  training  boys  ? — Mr.  Be  Vere. — I think  that  these  minor  agricultural  model  schools — I am  not  speaking 
of  the  great  ones,  but  of  the  minor  ones — are  too  small  to  teach  scientific  agriculture,  and  I think  that  they 
are  too  small  also  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  laid  out  upon  their  buildin®.  I 
think  that  the  farmers  around  them  say,  ‘ This  is  no  example  to  us,  because  our  capital  does  not  enable  us 
to  apply  the  same  means  of  developing  the  resources  of  the  ground  that  we  see  before  us.  Therefore  this  is 
a thing  that  though  we  may  admire,  we  cannot  copy.’  ” 

Mr.  Baldwin  bolds  a like  opinion  : — 

“4449.  Chairman. — Have  the  buildings  on  the  larger  farms  been  too  expensive  from  any  reason? Mr. 

Baldwin . — I think  they  have,  in  almost  every  case,  been  too  expensive. 

“ 4450.  From  what  cause  has  that  arisen  ? — It  arises  from  a variety  of  causes.  In  the  first  instance,  all 
undertakings  by  the  Government  are  done  more  substantially  than  they  would  be  on  ordinary  farms  ; then- 
leases  are  longer — the  leases  of  the  Commissioners  are  in  many  cases,  for  999  years.  In  the  next  place,  nil 
buildings  done  by  Government  are  much  more  expensively  done,  I should  be  disposed  to  say,  than  those  done 
by  private  individuals.  In  the  third  place,  in  all  public  undertakings  of  tire  kind  there  is  a desire  to  put  up 
a set  of  buildings  more  showy  than  an  ordinary  individual  would  require  under  the  circumstances.” 

A somewhat  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Dease  and  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, who,  at  our  request,  reported  to  us  specially  on  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
schools.  Their  report  is  distinguished  among  our  documents  by  the  letter  C,  and  where 
reference  is  necessary,  it  will  be  indicated  by  that  letter. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  REPORT  (C.  31). 

“ The  expense  at  which  many  of  the  model  farm  steadings  had  been  built,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
establishments,  were  calculated  to  produce  evil  results  in  more  than  one  direction.  While  they  alarmed  the 
economist  who  had  to  pay  for  their  erection,  they  discouraged  the  farmers  whom  they  were  intended  to  instinct. 

Of  the  608,564  farm  holdings  into  which,  at  the  date  of  the  last  Census,  Ireland  was  divided,  309,480,  or  more 
than  half,  were  of  less  than  fifteen  acres  in  extent.  At  the  date  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  excess  of  the 
smaller  class  of  farms  was  probably  even  greater  than  in  1861.  Now,  it  was  farmers  of  the  class  holding  these 
smaller  portions  of  land  for  whom,  in  a special  manner,  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  was  intended. 

Deep  cultivation  for  roots  and  house  feeding  for  cattle  were  the  primary  lessons  to  be  taught,  and  ‘ Belgian 
farming’  was  the  model  held  up  for  imitation.  It  was,  therefore,  eminently  a small  farmer’s  system.  Now,  it 
is  sufficiently  notorious  that,  judged  by  an  English  or  a Belgian  standard,  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland  are 
deficient  in  accumulated  capital.  We  say  'accumulated’  to  protect  our  statement  from  the  popular  criticism 
that  his  strength,  tlnift,  and  industry  should  be  counted  as  part  of  the  small  farmer’s  capital.  Doubtless  they 
should  be,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  his  cow,  pigs,  and  poultry,  his  spade  and  pick,  dairy  crocks  and  chum 
and  of  so  much  ready  money  at  the  least  as  will  suffice  to  keep  himself  and  family,  and  pay  a half-year’s  rent  before 
his  first  crop  becomes  available.  Want  of  capital  then  being  notoriously  one  of  the  Irish  farmer’s  weak  points, 
it  was  not  judicious  when  introducing  to  his  notice  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  against  which  (if  merely 
because  it  was  a novelty)  he  was  sure  to  be  prejudiced,  to  present  it  under  conditions  that  were  to  him  absolutely 
impossible  of  attainment.  To  dilate  on  the  economic  benefit  of  house-feeding  the  three  or  four  cows  of  a ten- 
acre  model  farm  in  a byre  built  of  cut  stone  which  had  evidently  cost  nearly,  as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the 
farm  it  incumbered,  was  palpably  absurd.  Might  there  not  be  danger  of  the  system  thus  exemplified  sometimes 
coming  to  be  looked  on  as  partaking  of  that  absurdity  ? ’’ 

1 Returns  from  National  Board,-  sec.  xvii.-,  par.  1,  p.  500.  ’ Ibid.,  par.  2,  p.  501. 
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C 33:— 

“ R is  not  of  course  to  tie  expected  in  the  larger  and  more  imposing  establishments — such  as  Glasnevin  Cork 
and  Belfast — where  provision  is  made  for  the  accommodation  of  large  classes  of  agricultural  boarders  ’and  to 
which  a certain  air  of  being  show  places  cannot  fail  to  be  attached — that  the  buildings  should  be  nec’esaarilv 
erected  on  as  plain  a scale  as  economy  might  suggest  to  an  estate  owner  who  had  merely  profit  in  view  Soi  ^ 
margin  might  fairly  be  allowed  in  such  cases  for  moderate  ornamentation,  as  it  is  allowed  to  railway  companies8 
and  other  trust-holding  bodies  in  the  erection  of  their  various  termini,  stations,  hospitals,  and  similar  public 
buildings.  But  in  the  model  farms  in  strictly  rural  districts— where  the  chief  object  in  view  was  to  encourage 
improved  agriculture  in  the  neighbourhood  by  instructing  the  rising  generation  and  by  affording  examples  to  all 
of  what  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  of  what  should  be  clone ; the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  needless 
ornamentation,  or  in  providing  an  extent  of  accommodation  greater  than  the  size  of  the  farm  could  ever  require 
was  worse  than  wasteful— it  was  positively  injurious.  Indeed  of  all  the  model  farms  we  met  with  in  the  coui-4 
of  our-  tour,  we  did  not  find  any  doing  more  real  good  than  Lough  Ashe,  in  Tyrone,  where  the  buildings  although 
sufficient  for  their  purpose,  are  of  a very  plain  and  homely  character.  Nowhere  did  we  see  more  practical  -mod 
being  done — we  found  there  the  largest  number  of  boarders — and  nearly  the  best  instructed  of  any  that  we  met. 
both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agricultural  science.  We  found  as  great,  if  not  greater  proofs,  than  in  anv 
other  model  farm  we  visited  of  continuous  good  work  done,  and  doing,  in  reclamation  of  barren  land  in  clean 
and  productive  cropping,  and  last,  not  least,  in  a long  series  of  highly  satisfactory  balance-sheets.  When  this 
establishment  was  founded  in  1834,  one-half  the  present  farm  was  a wild  mountain  side,  and  the  other  a snipe 
marsh.  The  work  of  reclamation  has  gone  on  little  by  little,  and  the  accumulating  profits  have  been  re-invested  in 
improvement.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  the  boarding  class  was  filled.  Sixteen  is  the  largest  number  that  the 
estiiblishnieiit  can  accommodate,  and  we  found  sixteen  there.  A reference  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  the  year  1855,  will  show  Lough  Ashe  holding  a similarly  high  position  at  that  time  as 
an  agricultural  boarding  school.  The  total  number  of  ‘paying’  (as  distinguished  from  ‘free’)  agricultural 
boarders  in  lboo,  in  the  twenty  model  agricultural  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Commissioners 
was  thuty-one,  while  at  Lough  Ashe  alone  there  were  thirteen  * paying’  boarders.” 

The  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  in  the  year 
1867,  is  stated  in  their  return1  to  this  Commission  to  be  112.  In  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Baldwin  the  superintendent  of  the  agricultural  department,  tire  total  number  is  given  as 
121.  From  both  sources,  however,  we  learn  that— excluding  the  Albert  Model  Farm— the 
number  of  model  agricultural  schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  is  20  ; and  of  first-class  model  agricultural  schools  under  local  manao-ement  18. 
lire  mscrepancy,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the  class  of  “ ordinary  agricultural  schools  ” 
and  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  additional  schools  having  been  added  to  this 
class  between  the  dates  at  which  the  conflicting  information  was  furnished. 

I be  distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  agricultural  schools  referred  to  may 
.fi”??  d^enbed.  In  the  case  of  the  “ Model  Agricultural  Schools”  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  rent  the  land,  erect  the  farm-buildings  and  dwellings  for  teacher 
and  boarders,  supply  the  stock,  implements,  &c.,  pay  the  salary  of  agriculturist,  as  well 
as  all  working  expenses  and  receive  the  proceeds  of  all  sales,  in  the  " First-class 
Agricultural  bchools  under  local  management,”  and  in  the  “ Ordinary  Agricultural 
bchools,  the  teachers  farm  for  their  own  profit,  renting  their  farms  from  local  parties 
with  the  approval  of  the  patrons  or  managers  of  their  schools.  In  a few  cases  the 
Commissioners  have  contributed  a portion  of  the  expense  of  erecting  the  buildings,  but 
WnXSf*  * n°liCOnT?exiou  wlth  tbe  agricultural  department  of  these  schools 
^cultural  inspection  to  encourage  scientific  cultivation — paying  a 
small  salary  to  the  agricultural  instructor  (£10  in  the  “first-class  schools”  and  £5  in  the 
of  JnSjoT  i m STu  ,cases.m!*lng  » trifling  allowance  towards  the  part  payment 
■ i,  i na  ,c  Ml  hoys  m the  third  and  fourth  classes  of  these  schools  receive 
jnstruchon  Only  those  in  the  industrial  class  take  part  in  the  actual 
cultivation  of  tne  school-fann  or  garden. 

°^.  mode4  farms  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Commissioners  has 
185«-  number  of  ordinary  agricultural  schools  has  been 

at  Z nre l ‘i  f-  7 1845  ^re  were  9 ; in  1855,  45  ; in  1865,  62,  and 

at  tne  pi  esent  time  there  are  about  80.  1 

at  a?r“?ltu.ral  establishment  of  the  Commissioners  is  the  Albert  Model  Farm 

eLlvTms  lmm®d„late  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  This  school  was  opened  as 

by&Silnemo^ZttLl*11"  ” 

Con^s^onM^0  v^oDeM^frir^+1  ^ GIasne‘vjn.  Model  Farm  and  Garden,  binder  the  exclusive  control  of  the; 

the  purpose  of  instructing  the  teachers  in  training  in  Dublin  in  the  principles 
to  the  institution  and  to^  i ' *°  j^or?  ^terary  and  agricultural  instruction  to  the  pupils  admitted 
deners,  &c.”  1 ’ qualify  em  for  the  duties  of  agricultural  teachers,  land  stewards,  farmers,  gar- 

is  prT0yided  Glasnevin  for  seventy-five  boarders.  In  the  return 
iready  quoted  the  number  stated  to  be  in  residence  in  1868  was  63.  The  cost  of  main- 

1 National  Board  Returns,  p.  500,  sec.  xvii.,  par.  1. 
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tenance  for  each  boarder  is  “about  £22  105.  a year”;  and  the  period  of  training  is  two  Aomen, 
years.  Schools 

In  the  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1868)  the  gross  expenses  of  the 

Agricultural  Department  at  Glasnevin  are  thus  set  down  : — 


s,  s.  a. 

Salaries  ainl  allowances, 507  11  4 

Maintenance  and  travelling  expenses  of  agricultural  pupils,  . . 2,146  12  8 

Purchase  of  stock,  seeds,  implements,  labour,  &c.,  ....  930  9 8 

Rent, 571  8 6 


Total, 4,156  2 2 


On  the  other  side  of  the  account  appears  the  amount  of  the  receipts  from  the  farm 
during  the  year— -£2,65 LI 7 s.  7 cl— making  the  net  cost  of  the  establishment  for  that 
year  £1,504  4s.  7 cl. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  proportion  of  amount  spent  in  agricultural  inspection, 
which,  under  the  heads  of  salaries  and  travelling  expenses  of  agricultural  inspection,  is 
set  down  at  £1,014  12s.  6d. 

Besides  the  regular  course  of  instruction  given  to  the  class  of  Boarders  at  Glasnevin, 
all  the  male  teachers  in  training  in  Marlborough-street  receive  agricultural  instruction 
once  a week  at  the  model  farm. 

Whatever  evidence  we  have  received  on  the  subject  leads  to  the  belief  that  the 
teachers  who  have  received  even  this  limited  agricultural  training  have  benefited  by 
it  (C  443,  470).  Cardinal  Cullen  speaking  of  Glasnevin  qualifies  his  rather  sweeping 
condemnation  of  the  agricultural  schools,  already  quoted : — 

“27048.  . . . When  speaking  tbe  other  day  abcmt  the  agricultural  schools  in  Ireland,  I mentioned  that  they 

were  generally  of  very  little  value  to  the  country.  I dare  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  good  agricultural 
school  affording  proper  training  and  proper  instruction  upon  everything  connected  with  agriculture,  would  be 
very  useful ; and  I have  heard  that  the  Glasnevin  model  agricultural  school  is  rather  successful  at  pi-esent.” 

Mr.  De  Vere  too  looks  for  good  from  the  maintenance  of  such  an  establishment : — 

“20233.  Chairman.  — To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  of  the  boarding  system  1 — Mr.  De  Vere. — Evidence. 

I attribute  it  partly  to  what  I have  already  stated,  that  those  schools  were  too  large  and  too  small.  They  are 
too  small  for  teaching  scientific  agriculture.  They  are  too  extensive  for  teaching  the  ordinary  farmer  how  to 
work  upon  his  own  land.  What  we  want  is  this.  We  want  a small  patch  of  garden  land,  and  spade  hus- 
bandly, attached  to  the  National  school,  on  the  one  hand.  On  the  other  hand  we  want  some  one,  two,  or  three 
great  agricultural  colleges.  Take  Glasnevin,  for  instance.  Have  another  in  Cork,  or  elsewhere,  or  make  it 
one  if  you  please.  But  let  the  system  be  this,  and  you  will  then  have,  at  the  one  limit,  really  scientific 
instruction  given  to  men  who  intend  to  pursue  agriculture  as  a science,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  will  give  an 
example  to  the  poor  which  will  be  really  useful  and  available  to  them,  at  the  smaller  end.  This  is  my  idea. 

It  may  be  right  or  wrong.  I dare  say  it  may  be  very  crude,  but  my  idea  is  that  the  agricultural  training  of 
the  country  should  be  confined  to  two  or  three  great  agricultural  colleges,  and  that  an  example  should  be  set 
before  the  small  farmers’  eyes  in  connexion  with  the  National  school.  ” 

Although  at  one  time  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  losses  entailed  by 
the  farming  operations  at  Glasnevin,  there  has,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  a striking 
improvement  in  the  financial  results  attained. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  says  : — 

“ 24032.  Mr.  Dease. — At  one  time  there  was  a good  deal  of  public  disapprobation  of  this  agricultural  system. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  system  is  working  at  present  better  than  it  was  working  some  few  years  ago  1 — 

Mr.  Macdonnell. — It  is  working  a great  deal  better  now.  The  farms  are  in  far  better  order.  They  are  under  our 
own  management.  If  we  lose  a little  we  gain  a good  deal,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  improvement  going  on 
since  Mr.  Baldwin  was  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  agricultural  department.” 

A reference  to  the  balance-sheets  for  the  last  five  years  will  confirm  the  statement  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner.1 

We  are  of  opinion  therefore — 

1.  That  the  Albert  Institution  and  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin  be  retained  as  a Rkcommbnda- 

school  of  Agriculture.  T10NS- 

2.  That  all  Teachers  who  may  for  the  future  be  trained  under  the  immediate 

superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  should,  as 

now,  receive  agricultural  instruction  at  Glasnevin, 

3.  That  any  teacher  being  trained  in  a State-aided  training  school,  shall  be 

allowed  to  receive  agricultural  instruction  at  Glasnevin. 

4.  That  admission  to  the  class  of  free  boarders  be  made  the  reward  of  proved 

merit. 

5.  That  the  class  of  paying  boarders  be  maintained. 

The  other  model  farms  under  the  direct  management  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  are  classed  under  the  two  headings,  “ Provincial”  and  “ District” 

1 0 101,  109,  123,  Reports  of  Commissioners  of  Education,  1866,  1867,  1868. 
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agbiccl-  Model  Agricultural  Schools.  Of  the  former  there  are  4.  The  Ulster  farm,  near  Belfast 
Schools.  with,  an  area  of  108  acres  ; the  Munster  farm,  near  Cork,  with  126  acres  ; the  Kilkenny 
Districtiiodei  ^arm  with  79  acres ; and  the  Mungret  farm,  near  Limerick,  with  70  acres.  J 

Farms.  The  position  and  extent  (omitting  roods  and  poles)  of  the  district  model  farms  are 

here  shown : — 


ULSTER — 5. 

Bailieborougli,  . 
Batli, 

Ballymoney, 
Templedouglas, . 
Dunlewey, 


LEINSTER — 2. 

MUNSTER — 8. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

48 

Athy, 

64 

Derrycastle,  . 

18 

42 

Woodstock, 

8 

Dunmanway,  . 

16 

23 

Fari-ahy, . 

41 

20 

Glandore, 

24 

8 

Gormanstown, . 

47 

Kyle  Park, 

16 

Mount  Trencliard,  . 

30 

Tervoe,  . 

23 

CONNAUGHT— 1. 
Leitrim,  . .15 


The  total  extent  of  land  held  by  the  Commissioners  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
1,013  acres.  Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  land,  without  the  buildings,  is  £1,197  10s. 
The  total  yearly  rent  payable  is  £l,977  4s.  1 cl.,  in  addition  to  a sum  of  £785  Is.  3d.  paid 
as  fine  or  part  purchase  of  the  Glasnevin  and  Belfast  farms.1 

There  is  accommodation  for  boarders,  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  from 
two  to  twenty,  at  each  of  these  schools ; and  agricultural  instruction  is  also  given  to  the 
third  and  fourth  classes  of  the  boys  attending  the  adjoining  model  or  ordinary  National 
school. 

The  gross  expenditure  on  the  school  farms  of  this  class  for  the  year  1868,  including 
salaries  of  officers  and  maintenance  of  forty-three  agricultural  boarders,  as  well  as 
ordinary  farming  expenses,  is  stated  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  to  have  been  £6,875  4s.  9c?.,  while  the  receipts  for  the  same  year  are 
given  as  £4,163  17s.  lc?.  The  net  cost  of  these  schools  for  1868  would  therefore  be 
£2,711  7s.  8 d.  The  number  of  day  scholars  who  received  agricultural  instruction  in  these 
schools  in  1868  is  stated  in  the  same  Report  to  have  been  372. 

The  mode  of  inspecting  and  supervising  the  expenditure  and  system  of  farming  in 
these  schools  is  detailed  by  Mr.  Baldwin : — 


“ Chairman. — Excluding  for  the  present  Glasnevin,  what  are  your  duties  as  regards  the  nineteen 

other  schools  in  the  first  class  ? — Mr.  Baldwin. — My  duty  at  the  commencement  of  each  year  is  to  receive  from 
each  of  the  stewards  on  the  farms  what  we  call  a * pre-annual  estimate,’  which  is  a detailed  statement  of  what 
he  proposes  to  do  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  giving  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  seeds  required ; the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  manures;  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  implements;  the  number,  description,  and  probable 
value  ot  the  live  stock  he  proposes  to  dispose  of ; the  amount  expected  to  be  realized  by  dairy  produce — in  fact, 
a detailed  description  of  the  system  of  farming  which  he  proposes  to  cany  out  for  the  twelve  mouths.  This  is 
accompanied  by  a map  showing  the  proposed  cropping  for  the  twelve  months.  It  is  a part  of  my  duty  to 
examine  these  as  carefully  as  I can  with  the  view  either  of  approving  of  them  or  suggesting  such  alterations  as 
1 think  desirable.  I have  then  to  see  that  those  plans  are  fairly  carried  out,  and  that  they  are  not  deviated  from 
without  good  reason.  It  it  also  my  duty  to  exercise  a check  on  the  expenditure  month  by  month.  I have  to 
give  the  steward  of  each  farm  authority  for  the  sale  of  stock  when  he  requires  it.  He  accoimts  with  the  Com- 
missioners themselves  for  all  money  that  pass  through  his  hands,  but  the  accounts  are  examined  month  after 
month  by  me.  It  is  further  my  duty  to  visit  those  schools  as  often  as  my  other  duties  will  permit,  and  to 
make  reports  to  the  Commissioners  on  their  state  and  condition. 

• ? 4.45f‘  of^en  do  y°u  visit  the  schools  in  this  class  in  the  year  1— Unless  prevented  by  other  duties,  I 
invariably  visit  each  school  three  times  in  the  year — first  in  autumn,  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  ensuing 
year ; secondly  in  spring,  to  see  the  spring  cultivation ; and  lastly,  I like  in  every  case  to  visit  the  farm  before 
harvest,  to  see  the  state  of  the  crops  in  them. 

“ IIS'  ? a“  •“?*  f’“m  got  your  approval  of  evjrysala  of  stock!— He  is. 

. . . Supposing  that  from  the  season  the  crops  turn  out  badly,  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  sell  earlier  than  he 

originally  intended ; or  if,  on  the  other,  hand,  the  crops  are  good,  and  that  he  is  able  either  to  keep  on  or  to  buy 
m additional  cattle,  does  he  require  your  consent  to  all  such  detailed  changes  1 — Yes,  but  then  I am  supposed  to 
e m possession  of  all  these  circumstances  as  they  arise.  The  manager  furnishes  to  me  a weekly  journal  of  what 
e as  done  for  the  past  week.  I see  that  journal  every  Monday  morning ; so  that  I am  supposed  to  b8 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  those  details.” 


The  financial  success  of  these  farms  has  been  in  no  small  degree  jeopardized  by  the 
high  rents  for  which  the  Commissioners  have  in  many  instances  made  themselves 
responsible.  C.  : — 

“ 653.  The  rents  for  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  made  themselves  responsible  for 
several  of  their  farms,  and  to  which'  they  are  in  most  cases  bound  by  leases  with  many  years  to  run,  are, 
according  to  the  Irish  standard,  very  high,  even  if  we  value  the  land  in  its  present  improved  condition.  In 
the  original  and  unimproved  state  of  the  land  the  rents,  estimated  by  the  same  standard,  must  in  some  cases 
have  been  so  excessive  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  Board's  having  made  itself  liable  to  them.” 

1 Returns  from  National  Board,  sec.  xvii,  par.  2,  p.  501. 
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Also  by  the  injudicious  choice  in  some  instances  made  by  those  fixing  on  sites  for  aoiucul- 
niodel  farms.  The  Besident  Commissioner,  speaking  of  the  Ulster  Farm,  says : — schools. 

“ 24023.  Mr.  Deuse. — Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Belfast  model  farm  ? 

Mr.  MacdonneU. — I am  not.  We  have  always  found  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  our  agricultural 
establishments. 

“ 23024.  I suppose  you  ax-e  aware  it  lws  been  a very  losing  concern  from  first  to  last  1 — A very  losin" 
concern.  The  land  is  very  unfavourable  for  general  agricultural  purposes.  It  is  a very  stiff  clay,  fitted  for 
making  bricks.  It  requires  a great  deal  of  expenditure  to  bring  to  anything  like  a state  of  good  cultivation. 

From  that  circumstance — and,  perhaps,  from  others — it  has  been  a losing  concern. 

“ 23025.  The  rent  is  very  high? — Very  high,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  largest  towns  in 
Ireland. 

“ 23026.  Are  yon  of  opinion  that  any  model  farm  should  be  retained,  where  it  seems  practically  impossible 
to  make  ends  meet? — Though  I think  the  great  object  of  the  model  farms  under  the  Board  is  to  train 
agriculturists,  yet  certainly  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  there  should  not  only  be  good  places  for  the  education 
of  future  farmers,  but  also  that  the  farms  should  be  remunemtive.  I think  the  public  always  look  with  just 
suspicion  upon  every  agricultural  experiment,  where  there  is  a dead  loss. 

“ 23027.  The  land  of  the  farm  at  Belfast  being  what  it  is,  do  you  consider  there  is  any  sufficient  quantity 
of  land  in  Ireland  of  about  the  same  kind  and  quality,  to  make  it  at  all  desirable  that  that  farm  should  be 
retained  as  an  example  of  the  proper  mode  of  tilling  that  sort  of  land? — I don’t  think  there,  is. 

“ 23028.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  in  any  way  injurious  to  your  agricultural  system  if  that  establishment 
were  to  be  altogether  given  up  as  a model  farm? — We  thought  when  urged  very  much  by  people  in  Belfast 
to  have  an  agricultural  school  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  woidd  be  a very  great  advantage  to  have 
the  teachers  and  the  pupil-teachers,  employed  in  the  model  school,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the  farm  ; and  that 
the  pupil-teachers  should  be  able  to  see  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture  carried  on  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  receiving  superior  literary  education. 

“23029.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  farm  being  at  a distance  from  the  model  school,  no  practical 
instruction  in  agi-icultux-e  can  be  given  to  any  except  a very  small  class,  those  who  may  happen  to  be 
i-esident  pupils,  and  a cei-tain  number  of  teachers  in  the  model  school  ? — That  is  so.” 

Although,  as  we  have  already  remarked  of  Glasnevin,  a marked  improvement  in  the 
agricultural  and  financial  condition  of  these  schools  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  yet 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  benefit  conferred  by  them  lias  not  been  commensurate  with 
their  cost. 

They  are  in  most  cases  closely  connected  with  literary  model  schools,  so  that  their 
position  would  be  anomalous  if  the  Model  School  system  should  be  abandoned. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore — 

1.  That  the  position  of  “Provincial”  and  “District”  Model  Agricultural  recommbsda- 

Schools  should  be  revised  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  TI0NS‘ 
and  that  their  number  should  be  reduced. 

(a.)  Some  (as  the  Ulster  Farm,  near  Belfast,  which  is  quite  unsuited  for 
the  purpose  of  a model  farm)  might  be  advantageously  disposed  of, 
or  applied  to  purposes  of  public  usefulness,  such  as  reformatories 
or  industrial  schools. 

(b.)  Others,  that  are  likely  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that  are  not 
directly  in  connexion  with  existing  literary  model  schools,  might 
be  maintained. 

(c.)  Others  again  might  be  transferred  to  the  management  of  local 
committees,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  case  of  model  schools. 

2.  That  in  the  Model  Farms  that  may  be  maintained  under  the  direct 

management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  equal  facilities 
for  receiving  agricultural  instruction  should  be  given  to  all  Teachers  in 
training  in  State-aided  training  schools. 

3.  That  Grants  for  “ Free  Boarders  ” should  be  limited  in  number,  and  the 

nomination  should  be  made  the  reward  of  proved  merit. 

4.  That  where  there  is  accommodation  for  paying  boarders,  such  boarders 

maybe  admitted. 

There  remain  for  consideration  the  first-class  agricultural  schools  under  local  manage-  “First- class" 
rnent,  and  the  “ordinary”  agricultural  schools.  The  cost  of  the  former  for  1868  is  scSa.1'1™ 
stated  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  that  year  as 
£371  3s.  llcZ.  Speaking  of  this  class  of  schools  Mr.  Baldwin  says : — 

“4475.  Chairman. — What  are  your  duties  as  regards  tbe  eighteen  school  farms  of  the  first-class  under  Evidence, 
local  management  ? — Mi-.  Baldwin. — My  chief  work  of  inspection  is  on  the  larger  farms  now  described.  I also 
visit  the  others  when  in  the  neighbourhood.  I visit  the  eighteen  model  schools  as  well  as  the  smaller  school 
farms  as  often  as  I can. 

“ 447 6.  How  often  in  the  year  do  you  visit  those  eighteen  school  fax-ms  under  local  management  ? — At  least 
once  a year ; but  there  is  another  officer  who  is  supposed  to  visit  them  tln-ee  times  a yeai\” 

Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.,  speaks  of  his  personal  experience  as  patron  of  one  of  these 
schools,  Clonkeenkerril,  in  Galway  : — 

“14874.  Chairman. — Have  you  had  any  personal  expei-ience  as  regards  model  or  agricultural  schools? — 

Major  O'Reilly. — My  personal  expei-ience  is  entix-ely  confined  to  one  small  second-class  agricultural  school  on  my 
own  property  in  the  county  Galway. 

I.  3 0 
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“ 14877.  Has  it  produced  any  beneficial  results  in  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  neighbourhood? I think 

it  has  a little,  but  I must  fairly  say  after  twenty  years’  experience,  I am  somewhat  disappointed  in  it. 

“ 14878.  Do  you  consider  it  really  acts  as  an  agricultural  school,  or  that  it  is  merely  a National  school  with 
a fine  name? — Well,  I think  it  is  in  some  sense  merely  a National  school  with  a fine  name,  because  the  class  f 
children  that  attend  are,  as  in  the  other  schools  I have  described,  children  rarely  exceeding  the  age  of  fourtee 
years,  and  generally  thirteen  and  twelve ; but  I do  think  it  does  serve  a good  purpose  this  way,  it  costs  the 
country  very  little,  indeed,  some  small  additional  salary,  and  the  children  see  the  small  farm,  of  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  farms  around  it,  well  and  profitably  cultivated,  because  they  see  the  profit  which  is  made  of  it.  an  1 
which  goes  to  the  master.”  ” 

Mr.  Baldwin  considers  one  of  the  schools  of  this  class — Lough  Aslie,  in  Tyrone— the 
most  successful  agricultural  school  in  Ireland  (131  OS),  but  on  the  whole  he  does  not 
think  them  as  useful  as  the  “ ordinary  ” agricultural  schools.  This  view  is  confirmed  by 
our  colleagues  (C.)  : — y 

“ c47.  The  majority  of  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  but  seventeen,  differ  from  the  ‘ ordinary  ’ agricultural 
schools  chiefly  in  the  size  of  the  farms  attached,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  salary  as  agricultural  instructor  allowed 
to  the  teacher  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  is  in  their  case  £10,  while  in  that  of  the  ‘ ordinary* 
schools  it  is  only  half  that  amount  The  case  of  Lough  Ashe,  however,  of  which  a fuller  account  will  be  found 
in  pages  79,  80,  SI,  differs  from  the  rest  of  these  schools  in  maintaining,  and  most  successfully  instructing  a 
large  class  of  boarders.  The  excellence  of  this  school  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion, who  have  made  a special  extra  grant  to  the  teacher,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  amicul- 
tnral  education.  Ballinakill  was  also  a very  favourable  specimen. 

“ 64s-  The  remarks  that  we  have  made  in  respect  to  the  ‘ ordinary  ’ agricultural  schools  apply  in  great 
measure  to  those  of  this  class.  As  a rule,  however,  ancl  although  a few  of  these  farms  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  we  met  with,  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  smaller  farms,  as  being  less  likely  to  injure  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  by  attracting  too  much  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  attention  from  the  literary  instruction  of  his  pupils 
In  some  of  these,  as  in  many  of  the  ‘ordinary’  schools,  we  found  too  little  attention  paid  to  giving  practical 
lessons  on  the  farm  in  illustration  of  the  theories  taught  in  the  school-room.” 

That  “first-class”  Agricultural  Schools  under  local  management  he  not  ex- 
tended. 

The  total  cost  to  the  State  in  1868  of  the  “ordinary”  Agricultural  Schools  is  stated 
to  have  been  £367  3s.  9c?.  The  evidence  in  respect  to  this  class  of  Agricultural  Schools 
is  largely  in  their  favour.  Mr.  Macdonnell  says 

v “f4®?9-  Mr.  Bease.  Do  you  consider  tiiatthe  engrafting  of  agricultural  education  upon  literary  education 
has  on  the  whole  been  beneficial  ?-Mr.  Macdonnell. — I think  so  far  as  it  has  gone  it  lias  been  very  beneficial. 
It  has  fallen  veiy  far  short  of  what  the  friends  of  agricultural  education  expected  at  first.  It  has  fallen  short 
of  it  m tins  country,  and  I believe  m almost  every  other  country  where  the  experiment  lias  been  made.  I 
eaS  tJufS  ll’beffl80116  * been  LlgMy  beueficial>  and  1 am  sure  it  might  be  carried  on  to  a far  greater 

?ony°L  it  desnaUeit  should  be  still  farther  extended  ?-A  great  deal  farther  : instead  of 
thmkthatw  the  number  in  which  agricultural  instruction  is  provided— together 
r^  wy  rriht  to,luw*  and  could  have»  if  we  had  the  means  of  carrying  out  the  experiment 

SCll0°ls  tlu-ouSllout  our  G.G00  schools,  in  wliicli  agricultural  should  bo  thoroughly  united 


T ^ ° ,,uebe  scuoois,  woma  you  propose  to  extend  them  downwards,  if 

tta  uwavds—TOnld  you  increase  tie  number  of  ordinary  agricultural  schools,  or  file 
Sud?  „ St  IT* !_I,  “mk  on  a‘e  "'1“Ie  " ”8ht  “>  “"8“  longer  establishments  os 
f “T  “ “8“  °t  agriculture  on  a Imge  se.de,  ond  above 

mdtinfv  ™ '^i  t°  tte,  “d  lh'pi1®  in  the  smeller  schools.  The  greet  thing  wild  lie  to 

«f»nably  could,  the  number  of  small  agricultural  schools. 
soiVntiSe  holding  a small  portion  of  land,  upon  which  to  exemplify  the  modes  of 

the  teacherh  attent;nn°t  6 o ) 15  ^ely  to  interfere  with  the  literary  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  withdrawing 
■»*  hterary  department  l-I  think  not.  I think  that  in  thoc.se  of  ah 


e literary  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  withdrawing 

, . —j  — j ' — I tliink  not.  I think  that  in  the  case  of  all 

s plain,  sensible  men,  without  much  talent,  they  would  be  able  to  carry  on  the  common 
Ve7  effectiveIy>  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
2d  StiS/t  r men  who  are  decidedly  intellectual  would  find  it  to  their  advantage,  and 
I?  nofbf  2 ,their,  0WU  minds  rather  tba*  their-  little  fiirms,  and  such  persons!  these 

^ encouraged  much  to  attach  farms  to  their  schools ; hut  the  ’great  bulk  of  our  teachers 
^ “d  ^ would  in  most  he  ahie  to  o„y  on  to 

cla^ofschool^—  In8pectOT  of  Natioml  Schools,  is  not  altogether  so  favourable  to  this 

™ a tonptation  *»  » toiler  to  take  Mm  out  of  schooU-Mr. 
1 • T1  vrth  regar-d  to  ah  Ireland-overy  part  I have  been  acquainted  with.  I say, 

men  WInv  Sj  ™ +?  teachfrbas  lafd  he,  neglects  the  school ; though  I have  found  exceptional  cases,  where 
me,n™g  }and  ™re  most  efficient  teachers  I was  ever  acquainted  with.  1 

riven^  to  the WbpfW2r°?7I>0  ^ lb  or  ™a="  “ rural  districts  to  have  a small  addition  of  land 
iittlo  of  anrirnlhiiA  :i  ° enab].e  pupils  thereto  get  a little  agricultural  instruction  ? — I know  very 
would  have  a tendmvw  tn  j aPP®ars  tbat  14  they  got  instruction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  agriculture  that 
S pmvail  ttem  "“yfrom  “ Eysh“s-  Th^  get  of  some  popX  prejudices 

— Ifa  W r2d«  f!!Cl1  ^raCti0D,  ^0ldd  necessarily  interfere  with  the  primary  instruction  to  any  extent  ? 

f Bv°k  116  learm  t0  read  “ wel1 « W any  other  book  j and  there  is  as  much 

M m tbe  rfad“g  of  any  of  the  other  class  books. 

the  farm  ?— Tn  }i,7  ??  schools  you  mentioned  had  the  boys  anything  to  say  to  the  working  of 

we  urm  (—In  the  Glengarragh  and  Lismore  schools  they  have. 
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« 17065.  I don’t  mean  the  Glengavragli  xcliool  lvutthe  ordinary -school  in  which  you  say  that  land  is  in  certain 
cases  attached  to  the  position  of  teacher  ? — Speaking  generally,  throughout  Ireland  the  proportion  of  schools  in 
which  boys  work  is  very  few.  Even  in  Model  Agricultural  schools,  I have  known  instances  in  which  the  boys 
never  worked  on  the  farm. 

“ 17066.  In  what'  mode  do  you  say  the  teacher’s  having  land  interferes  with  Ms  duties  1 — He  devotes  time  to  his 
farm  that  mi^ht  be  devoted  to  school.  Perhaps  he  sends  boys  to  work  for  him. 

“ 170G7.  Do'  you  consider  that  he  devotes  a portion  of  the  regular  school  hours-? — I am  afraid  that  very 
often  he  does. 

“ 17068.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  it  is  any  harm  to  a schoolmaster  to  have  a small  plot  of  ground,  not 
too  large  to  be  cultivated  by  spade  labour? — I suppose  it  would.  Of  course  it  would  be  to  his  personal  advam 
ta"e.  'Whatever  improves  his  condition  is  of  advantage.  Blit  it  is  only  for  that  reason  that  I conceive  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  it. 

it  17069.  Do  you  Hunk  a man  can  keep  land,  keeping  more  than  two  cows,  without  neglecting  Ms  school? — I 
have  known  a few  instances  where  men  had  land — I cannot  presume  to  say  what  the  extent  of  it  was — very 
probably  they  had  two  cows — and  I have  found  them  as  efficient  as  any  others ; but  I must  say  the  invariable 
practice  is  quite  the  other  way.” 

Mr.  Baldivin’s  opinion  is  much  more  favourable  : — 


“4621.  Chairman. — What  is  the  extra  cost  of  a school-farm  to  the  Commissioners? — Mr.  Baldwin. — <£5a 
year  for  salary,  exclusive  of  whatever  little  grants  of  books  they  might  make  from  time  to  time,  which  is  a 
very  small  sum  indeed. 

“4622.  Is  that  the  total  expense  of  a school-farm  in  excess  of  that  of  the  ordinary  National  school  to  the 
Board? — That  is  the  total  expense. 

“4651.  Mr.  Dense. — Have  you  ever  fouud  it  assumed  that  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  National  schools 
must  be  a waste  of  time,  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  the  ordinary  literary  course? — I'  have  fouud  it 
repeatedly. 

a 4652.  Do  you  think  that  in  truth  it  does  so  ?— I tMnk  the  contraxy. 

“ 4653.  Do  you  think  agricultural  instruction  might  be  more  widely  incorporated  than  it  has  Mtkerto  been, 
with  the  ordinary  literary  course  without  injuring  the  literary  efficiency  of  the  schools? — I think  it  would  not 
injxire  them  in  the  least,  and  that  not  only  iii  this  country,  but  in  any  country,  it  ought  to  be  done;  but  in 
Ireland  more  particularly.  ' _ ■ ' 

“4654.  Is  there  any  subject  that  in  your  opuxionwould  .be  more  interesting  to  the  class  of  boys  genex-ally 
attending  our  National  schools  ? — I know  none  more  interesting,  and  when  the  elements  of  agricultural  science 
are  well  taught  in  the  schools,  it  gives  the  advanced  boys  not  only,  a .very.  useful  knowledge  in  tMs  respect,  but 
I think  it  also  gives  them  a taste  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds." 


Ac-ricctA 

Scuoor.4. 


Mr.-  Baldwin  speaks  of  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  school-managers  in  schools 
of  this  class  : — 

“ 13053.  Professor  Sullivan. — How  far  do  the  managers,  as  a rule,  take  an  interest  in  the  working  of  those 
farms  ; do  they  take  such  an  interest  as  that  they  could  be  brought  into  play : on  any  system  of.  payment-  by 
results’?— Mr.  Baldwin.— I think  they  could.  In  very  many  cases  priests  are  the  managers,  and  I am  very 
glad  to  state  that  the  priests  are  taking  an  increased  interest  in  tMs  department.” 

In  Mr.  Baldwin’s  opinion  there  -would  be  no  difficulty  in  largely  increasing  the 
number  of  these  schools  : — 

u 12989.  Mr.' Dense.— On  the  point  raised  by-Lord  Clonbrock,  as  to  the  possibility  of  adding  small  farms  to 
schools  and  making  the  receipt  of  at  any  rate  a portion  of  their  profits,  act  as  a means  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  master— Could  'this'  be  at  all  generally  done  in  the  country,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  so  few 
owners  of  the  land,  comparatively  speaking,  are  the  patrons  of  the  schools  1—  Mr.  Baldwin.— I mentioned  that 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  class  of  schools  has  not  extended-;  yet  so  soon  as  a teacher  really  finds  he  can 
Profit  Mrnself,  and  that  the  Commissioners  find  lie'ean  benefit  the- public,  I think  between  them;  in  a vast 
number  of  cases— perhaps  'in'at  least  from  500  to- 1,000  of  therui-al  schools— you -will  find  that  the  land  will  be 

^^12990°  Jjoid  Clonbrock:— 'Would  it  not  be  an  inducement  to  the  patrons  to  give  land  7 — It  would  ; and,  in 
answer  to  the  second  question,  I may  make  this  remark;  and  I-tliink  it  corroborates  what  I stated-before  as  a 
reason  why  the  schools  had  not  extended  : I have  found  very  many  schools  with- farms  attached,  yet  not 
established  as  agricultural  schools,  simply  because  the  teachers  feared-  that,  by  engrafting  the  agricultural  xipon 
the' literary  portion,  they  would  lose,  perhaps,  in  the  literary  department-.-  I remember,  for  instance,  very  well 
dxu-in"  the  three  years  I was  lecturing  oh  agriculture,'  in  the  Central  Training- Establishment,  having  given 
lectures  to  about  150  each  year,  or  450  altogether,  and  I found  fully  30  per  cent,  of  these  were  admirably 
qualified  to  combine  agricultural  with  literary  instruction ; I found  that-  they  actually  took  as  much  intex-est 
in  what  I explained,  and  in  the  practice  at  Glasnevin,-  as - the  young  -men-  at  Glasnevin,  who  were  qualifying 
themselves  to  become  fanners  or  stewards.  From  the  interest  that  this  30  per  cent,  evinced,  I believed  that 
in  two  or  three  years  they  would  have  agricultux-al  schools.  • I find  some  of  them  have  -bits  of  land  for  their  own 
profit  • but  from  inquiries  I have  made  tM-ough  the  countiy,  I understand  that  the  literary  Inspectors,  or  other 
persons,  discourage  the  thing  ; and  the  schoolmasters  fear,  if  they  took  up  agricultural  teaching,  they  would  lose 
in  status  the  litex-ary  department.  . 

“20991:  Professor  SiHUivcm.-^ That  could  be  removed? — It -is  to  a great  extent  removed-  at  the  present 
m'Oinent.  ' That' was- bnO  of  the  circumstances  -that  accounts  for -the  limited  number  of  agricultux-al  schools 
established." 

In  reference  to  schools  of  this  class,  Cardinal  Cullen  says  : — 

-’“-27048.  !».W«I  do-not-objeot-to- small  f-arms--of  three-  or-four^-  or  five  acres, :-held,by-schoolmastenx:  if  they, 

be  in  any  way  industrious  or  skilful,  their  example  may  berfxeneficial  in  the  parte,  cf.-the  country,  in  wMch. 
they  live.  What -L  wished  to  dispai-age wei^x.  the.  intermediate,  agricultural- schools.-  a«^cvi-i-.  *. 

Mr.  S.  De  Vere,  whom  we  have  already  quoted  as  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of 
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the  District  Model  Farms,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Commissioners,  would  be  o-larl 
to  see  the  class  of  “ ordinary”  agricultural  schools  added  to  : — a 

“20281.  Mr.  Gibson.— Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  National  Education  at  present  has  schools  towhi  1 
small  portions  of  land  are  attached,  and  to  the  master  of  which  they  pay  an  additional  sum  of  £5  per  ann  ° 
for  their  agricultural  teaching  1—  Mr.  De  Vere.—I  am  aware  it  has  been  done  in  some  instances.  I am  aware  5 
one  school  in  the  county  of  Clare  in  which  it  has  been  done,  and  in  which  a small  plot  of  laud  has  been  civen  Z 
the  schoolmaster  with  practical  benefit,  but  I am  not  aware  of  its  being  a general  system.  b 

“ 20282.  You  think  it  should  be  extended  1—  Certainly.  I do  not  know  the  name  of  the  place— it  is  a srW>l 
under  the  management  of  my  brother-in-law,  the  Honorable  Robert  O’Brien,  and  Lord  l'nchiouin’s  estate  Tt 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ennistymon,  the  one  I refer  to.  ‘ 

“ 20283.  In  the  Fourteenth  Report,  1847,  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  there  is  this  section  : 

‘ We  have  published  an  Agriei.ltuial  Class-book  for  the  use  of  the  advanced  students  attending  the  Nation,! 
schoo  s wiuoh  ,t  is i mteuded  shall  be  read  by  all  the  pupils  capable  of  understanding  its  contort*  STl?e  obt“„ 
this  little  st  ork  is  to  explain,  m as  simple  language  as  possible,  tlie  best  mode  of  managing  a small  f™  la 
kitchen  garden.  Appended  to  it  are  introductory  exercises,  in  which  the  scholars  should  be  examines!  by  thf 
foacheis.  In  order  to  lender  the  lessons  attractive,  they  have  been  tlnwn  into  the  form  of  a narrative  ilen 
latcd  to  arrest  the  a tention  of  young  leade.s.  This  .etuling-book  is  not,  however,  designed  as  1 “f 

manual  for  our  teachers.  We  propose  to  supply  this  want  by  the  publication  of  a lories  of  iigriortS  wo  ff 
? Tr*?  te“b"8  »f  * character,  and  eomjmehmnhng  111 

blanches  of  practical  knowledge,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  instruction.  Wo  distributed  last  van- 
l tracts,  relating  t.r>  fch«  bosh  a.  . ./  ! 


amongst  our  teachers  a variety  of  cheap  and  useful  tracts,  relating  to  the  bast  modes  of  cultivating  tlm 7o  S 
prondmg  agamst  the  dearth  of  food ; and  we  are  now  engaged  ^circulating  amongst  our  numters%cveral  o£ 
elementary  treaties  on  husbandry,  recently  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societv 
and  containing  much  valuable  information.’  J ° 6Ui.u  society, 

“ 20284.  In  the  same  report  they  state  : — 

T °f  8^°°}  litbl'ai'ies/d1'  ^ ™»  of  *•»  children  attending  our  schools  has  been  long  felt 
X*  a sei ies  ,of  instructive  and  entertaining  works  adapted  to  this  purpose,  would  occupy  a very  comrider- 
XT  “any  individuals  well  qualified  for  compiling  books  suited  to  the  minds 
ol  children.  Undei  these  eircumsfcances,  we  have  adopted  the  necessary  stops  for  the  selection  of  a sufficient 
number  from  those  already  published.  Care  will  be  token  that  they  are  unobjcctiom  ble  in  Xespects  to  S 
membern  o eve.y  religious  denom matron.  We  shall  buy  them  from  the  publkhers  at  the  lowest  S and  salt 
wTshdl  £ClPm“  re  f t of,°”  f b“Is  “ T W™™  of  their  I ring  IcTto^  pupd 

Mv"irSTrt  fSZ  " “,e  5dl001  Hbrari°*  "■I‘“  -hid, Swtll  insure  a. ^kr 

-EntS.^'lSt^  Jrailbo*  *»*>“  1847  meets  with  approval  at  your  hands! 

SclMols^i3™  What  *he  instruction  ia  whicl1  he  desires  to  see  given  in  Agricultural 

do“to°a3  rortfto  ext?;-?0  1 "“T1  ^“i40  ‘“S  f»  «*«*  1 — Mr.  JM  TW-I 

mnZm?rtrfth?  k!,?i,.,  ”““““8  erienltural  tm.nmg,  and  that  part  of  it  should  he  the  training, ml 
o/^kei“  6 ’ 40  »f  =l>o„ld  be  connected  witl,  the  tcachfiig  of 

203J8.  Do  you  think  parents  desire  their  children  to  labour  with  their  hands  while  at  school  S-Uerttii.Iy 
ttort  S l5h,r  “*  f0'md  P“'“tS  0bi“*  '“ver8!jly  *0  «"*  childron  being  put  to  labour  unless  paid  fir 

uponfo  IMtlirowt  ff,  “E?  bV  ™H*>g  them  throilgh  it,  and  lecturing  them 

with  you  in  deprecating-  the  pmnWmfT  m that  amount  of  industrial  training  ; bnt  I quite  agi-ee 

the  school.  Nothing  would  indure^hA11  ° a;Gfcl’a*,la-^0Ur  °f  children.  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  character  of 
to  make  money  for  the  teacher.  Paren  to  be  ieve  of  school  but  that  the  children  were  sent  to  school 

fflustoS  by  'it0r“T  “Stra0t!o"’  ”P°“  "<tetri'Ll 

extensi^ofS  dafs  hool?:— ' “ °f  “ deSlre  6™ting  amon*  scio01  teaollers  for  an 

“a”85-  Z U”SS  tUt  be  h«»efioiaI  to  teachers,  and  also  nsrfal 

proSnSve  Z to •be,ta“8“  Ptodically,  in  more  schools  tlurn  it  is  at 
have  been  teacher  1— Mr.  ’ Matthews.  —No.  agllcultm'al  teaching  m any  of  the  schools  where  you 

Mr.  Skilling,  the\^mdtumteCial  of  tlie  subject  youi-self  ?— In  training,  I heard  lectures  on  it  from 

any  speciai  sd^melrT  your^min^^^L^tJr}!'  Ti™  Y°e  mentioned  that  to  fche  Commission,  or  had  you 
could^each  agricidtime^mde^p^eTracouragement^  ^ COnf~  - Oaagh  suggested  that.mamyof  them 

“ 18550  Ef?aL'-Y*  ia  PlaCes  where  « ^ not  already  taught, 

should  he  some  lLd.”  t p te  ***  for  purpose  some  land  should  be  attached  to^^the  school  1— There 
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Mr.  Cf Callaghan,  National  school  teacher,  sees  the  possibility  of  “ insidiously  Agmccl- 
extending  agricultural  instruction  amongst  the  people”  by  means  of  such  schools : — Schools. 

“ 20098.  Mr.  Waldron. — Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  have  a piece  of  land  attached  to  the  schoolmaster’s 
residence  1 — Mr.  O' Callaghan. — Ido. 

“ 20099.  What  extent  of  ground  do  you  think  desirable  if  it  was  feasible  1 — I think  two  acres  very  desirable, 
but  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure  two  acres. 

“ 20100.  Not  exceeding  two  acres,  you  think,  would  be  desirable  1 — The  more  the  better. 

“ 20101.  Assuming  that  the  house  was  found  for  you,  and  that  the  piece  of  land  was  attached  to  it,  would 
you  consider  that  the  master  teaching  the  pupils  agriculture  in  a small  way — that  if  he  was  given  the  land, 
rent  free,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  many  teachers  to  teach  agriculture  to  the  pupils  ? — I do. 

“ 20102.  Do  you  think,  in  that  way,  a knowledge  of  agriculture  would  be  very  cheaply  extended  over  the 
country  1 — I think  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  present  system  of  agriculture  if  it  were  extended, 
as  it  were,  insidiously  amongst  the  people. 

“20103.  Chairman. — How  much  land  do  you  say  that  a master,  having  100  boys  in  the  room,  could 
attend  to  without  neglecting  his  school  1 — The  time  that  he  would  appropriate  to  the  land  should  be  entirely 
apart  from  the  time  that  is  devoted  to  the  school ; it  should  be  so  without  detriment  to  the  school. 

“ 20104.  How  much  land  do  you  think  a man  with  a school  of  that  size  could  hold  without  being  tempted  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  school  too  much? — Viewing  it  in  that  light,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  desirable  he 
should  hold  more  than  two  acres.” 

A view  equally  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  “ ordinary”  agricultural  schools  "School 
and  “ school  gardens”  has  been  expressed  by  our  colleagues  (C.  56)  : — gardens." 

“ We  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to  see  the  combination  of  agricultural  with  literary  teaching  abandoned 
in  Ireland.  Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  its  further  extension  would  be  of  very  great  use ; but  the  extension 
we  chiefly  desire  would  be  one  in  the  lower  grade  of  agricultural  schools.  Hitherto  the  great  bulk  of  the  grant 
for  agricultural  purposes  has  been  spent  on  the  higher  class  of  school  farms — on  what  may  be  called  to  some 
extent  the.  show-places  of  tire  system — while  very  little  in  comparison  has  gone  to  the  ‘ordinary’  agricul- 
tural schools  or  school  gardens.  In  these  schools  agricultural  has  been  blended  with  literary  instruction  in  a 
modest  unpretending  fashion,  and  yet  in  a way  eminently  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sorrnd  agricultural 
principles  in  a soil  where  it  is  much  needed,  and  which  will  amply  repay  the  trifling  cost  of  cultivation.  These 
schools  cost  the  State  very  little.  We  are  told  that  an  addition  of  £5  a year  to  the  teacher’s  salary,  and  about 
10s.  a year  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  books  required,  is  all  that  an  ‘ordinary’  school  need  cost  the 
State.  Mr.  Baldwin,  in  his  report  of  1865,  tells  the  Commissioners  that  in  that  year  ‘ 1,500  boys,  chiefly  the 
sons  of  tenant  farmers  and  labourers,  received  agricultural  instruction  in  these  schools,  which  gives  about  4s.  9 d. 
as  tire  cost  per  boy  per  annrtm.’  It  is  a fact  worthy  of  reflection  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  twelve 
months’  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  scientific  agriculture  could  have  been  given  to  nearly  4,000  school-boys 
for  the  amount  of  money  that  was  lost  in  the  mere  working  of  the  Ulster  Model  farm  during  the  four  years 
immediately  preceding  the  date  of  our  visit.  One  of  the  queries  we  circulated  for  the  pmpose  of  eliciting 
public  opinion  upon  this  point  was,  ‘ whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  teach  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  all 
National  schools,  and  to  add,  where  practicable,  a farm  of  a few  acres  to  each.’  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  sent  us  replies  were  favourable  to  the  idea  embodied  in  our  question.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  as 
things  now  are  in  Ir-eland  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in  adding  even  very  small  portions  of  land  to  the 
existing  National  schools,  from  the  fact  of  so  few,  comparatively,  of  the  patrons  being  landowners.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  there  might  be  not  a few  cases  where  the  owner  of  land  adjoining  an  existing  National 
school  could  be  induced,  on  public  grounds  and  on  proper  representation  of  the  circumstances,  to  aid  a patron 
who,  although  not  a landowner,  might  be  disposed  to  encourage  agricultural  education,  by  granting  or  letting 
an  available  acre  or  two  for  the  purpose.  But  doubtless  there  are  still  more  cases  where,  from  various  causes, 
we  have  reason  to  fear  that  such  grants  would  not  be  voluntarily  made.  The  head  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment stated  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  are  about  500  existing  National 
schools,  the  circumstances  of  whose  position  would  make  it  easy  to  have  practical  instruction  in  agriculture 
engrafted  on  the  literary  education  given  in  them  at  present.  This  opinion  was  subsequently  corroborated  by 
the  Resident  Commissioner  in  the  courae  of  his  closing  examination.  These  schools,  if  fairly  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  country,  would,  when  added  to  those  already  in  existence,  give  an  average  of  some  twenty  agricul- 
tural schools  to  each  county  in  Ireland,  the  extra  cost  of  whose  maintenance  would  be  less  than  £4,000  a year. 

The  advantages  would  be  in  many  ways  considerable,  not  alone  to  the  pupils  but  to  the  teachers,  and,  in 
backward  districts,  to  the  neighbours  in  the  way  of  example.  The  social  position  of  some  500  school  teachers 
would  be  materially  improved,  not  only  by  the  increase  of  their  incomes  from  the  addition  to  them  salaries  and 
from  the  profits  of  their  little  farms,  but  by  having  provided  for  them  what,  as  a rule,  them  class  are  now  so 
sadly  in  want  of,  a home,  and  some  healthful  and  innocent  occupation  and  interest  for  those  hours  in  each  day 
not  necessarily  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  school  or  to  study.” 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Strickland,  agent  to  Viscount  Dillon,  to  whom  our  col- 
leagues sent  some  queries,  is  recorded  in  their  Beport  on  Agricultural  Schools 
(C.  617) : — 

“ The  farmers  in  liis  neighbourhood  appreciate  the  advantages  of  agricultural  teaching,  and  are  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  that  given  in  the  Loughglyn  school,  which  is  sound  and  practical.  He  thinks  the  farmers 
have  given  their  sons  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  instruction  of  the  school,  and  that  in  many  instances  con- 
considerable  improvement  is  carried  out  at  home  in  the  management  of  them  small  holdings.’ 

“ ‘ The  literary  teaching  is  successful,  and  it  is  not  interfered  with  by  the  agricultural  instruction.’ 

“ ‘ It  would  be  most  desirable  and  useful  to  have  agriculture  taught  wherever  practicable  in  National  schools. 

I do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  attach  a small  farm  to  the  school,  as  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  teacher.  Also,  in  many  cases  the  teachers  have  not  capital  to  carry  out  improved 
agriculture  to  any  extent.’ 

“ ‘ I think  the  best  mode  would  be  to  have  a small  piece  of  land — say  about  half  an  acre— attached  to  the 
school,  and  on  it  a regular  system  of  cropping  carried  on,  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  practical  instruction  of  how 
they  were  to  manage  their  crops  and  farms  at  home — in  other-  words,  a miniature  model  farm.  Turther 
instruction  could  be  given  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  visiting  occasionally  the  lands  tilled  at  home  by  the  pupils, 
and  giving  them  advice  and  instruction  there  on  the  spot,  and  so  enlisting  the  parents  or  elder  members  of  the 
families  to  co-operate  with  the  pupils  instructed  at  the  school  farm.’  ” 
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The  schools  of  this  class  have  cost  little  to  the  State,  while  they  have  ih  mai.v  „„ 
been-  of  service  to  the  public  and  to  the  teachers.  y ways 

We  think — 

That  “ordinary”  Agricultural  Schools  under  local  management  should  be 
encouraged.  u 

(a)  Their  area  should  not  exceed  what  is  sufficient  for  the  keen  of  one 

cow  throughout  the  year—  say  two  statute  acres. 

(b)  They  should,  as  now,  be  periodically  inspected  by  the  Board’s 

Agricultural  Inspectors.  “s 

(c)  Regular  accounts  should  be  kept  and  certified,  and  vearlv 

Board™  SheetS  ma<le  out  and  Preserved> in  a form  approved  by  the 

(d)  Pupils  in  the  Agricultural  class  of  these  schools  should  receive 

practical  instruction  through  the  example  given  on  the  small 
farms  attached. 

We  have  already  proposed  to  make  agriculture  an  optional  subject  in  a system  of 
-payment  for  results.  We  therefore  propose—  . J 7 ‘ 

ThALienn1'ea?  melS  tliese  sohoo:ls  should  not  receive  any  payment  as 

of%a^ffor“esultSs  ““  ^ they  may  ottain  UDder 

That  in  order  to  induce  these  Teachers  to  manage  their  plots  so  as  to  be 
examples  of  proper  cultivation,  small  graduated  grants  (not  to  exceed 
the  amount  now  paid-£5)  might  be  made  to  the  Teacher,  on  the  report 

and  the^SSKS^ta^**  “*  *’”  *“  been  properly  managed, 
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PART  VI.— SPECIAL  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I.— WORKHOUSE,  GAOL,  AND  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Section  1. — Workhouse  Schools.1 

Ireland  is  divided  into  163  unions  ( Robinson  10417),  and  every  workhouse  under  the  WORUnOlTSE 
regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ought  to  have  a school  under  a schoolmaster  ScHOOLS- 
and  schoolmistress,  where  every  child  who  is  an  inmate  must  receive  education  for  three 
hours  at  least  every  day  (10632).  The  school-age  is  from  two  to  fifteen  (10518-19), 
though  occasionally  young  persons  over  the  legal  age  are  permitted  to  remain  at  school 
(10520-1).  Upon  25th  March,  1868,  there  were  15,408  children  on  the  rolls  of  work-  Number  and 
house  schools.  Of  these,  7,819  were  boys  and  7,589  girls.  Denominationally — 18,986  attendancc> 
Roman  Catholics,  2,099  Episcopalians,  919  Presbyterians,  and  no  Other  Dissenters  ; ox- 
22  004  children  in  all  under  fifteen  years  of  age  were  found  in  Irish  workhouses  at  the 
same  date.2  Boys  and  gii’ls  in  workhouses  are  generally  taught  in  separate  schools,  but 
there  are  some  few  of  the  smaller  unions  in  which  the  two  sexes  receive  instruction 
together  (1376).  The  union  of  Gortin,  co.  Tyrone,  appears  to  have  no  separate  work- 
house  school,  being  combined  with  Omagh.  In  seventeen  unions  the  schools  are  not 
connected  with  the  National  Board,  but  the  other  workhouse  schools  in  145  unions  are 
returned  as  under  the  Board.  The  workhouse  schools  contain  281  departments,  of 
which  100  are  boys’  schools,  102  girls’  schools,  15  infants’  schools,  and  64  are  mixed.3 
For  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1868/  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  was  24,127  ; 
the  average  daily  attendance  11,353  ; and  there  were  employed  in  the  instruction  of 
these  children  93  schoolmasters  and  161  schoolmistresses,  besides  7 male  assistants  and 
27  females.  The  disparity  between  the  number  on  rolls  and  the  average  attendance 
is  attributed  to  the  erroneous  practice  of  not  striking  a child  off  the.  roll  until  lie  has 
been  three  months  out  of  the  school  ( Robinson , 10428).  Denominationally6  in  the  denominations, 
four  provinces  the  workhouse  teachers  employed  are  returned  as  : — 

R.C.  E.C.  Preab.  Others. 

In  Ulster,  . . 13  26  24  3 

Munster,  . . 88  3 - - 

Leinster,  . . 79  9 - - 

Connaught,  .39  3 - - 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  National  Board  to  workhouse  schools  are  confined  to  aid  from  vs 
books,  inspection,  and  occasional  gratuities  to  teachers.  The  value  of  books  given  to 
workhouse  schools  in  the  year  ended  25th  March,  1868,  was  £S1  6 s.  4 cl.,  and  the 
amount  of  gratuities  to  teachers  was  £295.  As  the  whole  amount  spent  in  the  same 
year  upon  books  was  £855  5s.  10 \d.,  and  upon  teachers’ salaries  and  rations,  £11,124  6s., 
the  extent  of  the  Board’s  aid  is  small.  In  return  for  it  the  workhouse  schools  promise 
faithfully  to  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  non-vested  schools. 

The  following  are  the  rules  of  the  Board  affecting 
“Workhouse  Schools. 

“1.  Such  schools  are  received  into  connexion,  and  grants  of  books  made  to  them,  on  condition  that  they 
sLa.11  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners,  or  their  officers,  and  that  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  applicable 
to  non-vested  schools  be  faithfully  observed. 

“ 2.  The  Commissioners  award  gratuities  to  a certain  number  of  the  teachers  of  workhouse  schools  in  each 
district,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector.” 

Farms  varying  from  two  to  twenty-five  acres  are  attached-  to  all  unions  ( Robinson  Evidence, 
10472  and  10550),  and  some  of  the  boys  acquire  practical  instruction  in  agriculture. 

“ The  school  district  order,”  which  is  permissive,  has  never  been  carried  out  by  the  insti- 
tution of  separate  district  schools  (10644) ; but  in  eight  cases,  children  from  two  or  more 
Unions  were  sent  to  one  workhouse  school  for  education ; the  arrangements  however, 
failed  to  give  satisfaction,  and  since  1862,  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned  in  every  case, 
except  the  order  combining  Omagh  and  Gortin  unions,6  Most  of  the  workhouse  schools 
are  subject  to  a double  inspection.  All  of  them  are  inspected  twice  a year  by  a Poor  Law 
Inspector  (10378),  who  reports  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Such  of  them  as  are 
connected  with  the  National.  Board  are  also  inspected  by  the  National  School  Inspectors 

1 For  Analytical  Statistics  of  Workhouse  Schools,  see  supra,  pp.  276-281. 

» Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii.,  Return  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  par.  1.  3Ibul.,  par;  2. 

* Ibid.,  par.  3.  6 Ibid.,  par.  4.  6 Ibid.,  par.  10, 
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“ (10380R  who  report  to  their  own  Board,  the  Secretaries  of  which  communicate  the  ra™*. 
to  the  Guardians.  The  Guardians  record  the  reports  in  their  minutes.  The  minuti*  . 
forwarded  every  week  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  they  may  be  seen  bv  thP 
Law  Inspectors  (10383),  who,  however,  are  naturally  disposed  or  bound  to  nav  nw* 
attention  to  their  own  inspection  (103S4).  Mr.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspector  ofNationsl 
Schools  (5548)  states  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  allow  workhouse  schoolman 
to  remain  in  office  after  the  National  Board  has  dismissed  them  for  inefficiency.  M, 
Jack  (L  ] 72)  gives  an  instance.  Mr.  Sheridan  suggests  changes  in  the  method  of 
inspection,  and  m the  plan  ot  paying  workhouse  teachers.  He  says: 

“ 5548.  Chairman.  Taking  the  workhouse  schools  within  your  area  as  Head  Inspector,  do  you  consider 
greater  part  of  them  are  sufficiently  or  insufficiently  provided  with  teaching  power  ?-Mr  ShJidl  T ii  n 
Zl  “ny  "e  WM“tly  will  teaching  power,  ft  £ with 

other  schools  there  are  some  very  good  seliools  indeed,  some  fair,  some  middling,  end  some  bod  T S.T  ■ 
my  mmd  several  schools  m which  there  ere  very  inefficient  teachers  still,  although  tile  inefficiency  of  the  S “ 
is  tamk  the  guardians,  the  guardians  persisting  in  retaining  them  simply  because  they  lmveVem  at  it? 
sal”7:  '“'y  dismiraetl  teacheis  for  meffioiency,  yet  the  guardians  retain  them  in  spite  of  us  1 

„ j“e  tbe  worlchoase  schools  carried  on  generally  by  trained  teacher,  t_Tliose  in  laige  towns  .enemllv 
d2sS  Tafl  P 7 *”  ^ ™7  °fte“  407  C0“ll“‘ed  by  wlm  have  £?£ 

s--?'  ff1’6  tlie  Sardians  bound  to  pay  a classified  schoolmaster  the  salary  of  his  rank? No 

, • *“l  70U  tluuk  lfc  W0llJd  ke  desirable  either  that  the  teacher  should  be  entitled  to  receive  the  mv  of 

his  lauk  01  that  some  superior  body— either  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  the  National  Board— should  have 
the  power  of  faxing  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster?— I think  it  would  be  far  better  that  tko  *1,  7 ha  e 

Natmnal  school,  whether  under  guardians  or  under  lay  managers,  should  receive  the  salary  of  his  chL  fJm 

“5552.  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  visit  workhouse  schools  1 — Y es ; it  is  imposed  upon  them  by  the  P„„, 
LT£TTT'?’  “ t P“t  0t  duty"  th“‘  *>“?  ™P®<*  and  report  „ ,o„  tlii.  7 P°°‘ 

5553  Do  the  Poor  Law  Inspectors  ever  confer  with  the  National  Board  Inspectors  as  to  the  condition  of 

£r£,iuht“ns£r the7  kw“ to  Met  a"° m”7  ie  ■ w™  the„*£ 

tomSVn^linr^n1^'0*018  “Ms  mas  great  detail  as  the  National  Board  Ins,*. 

^ requires  a certain  ament  e*peti£ 

sr^rtil^'adop1.  “™d 

As  tlie  qualities  required  in  a School  Inspector  are  wholly  distinct  from  those  required  • 
for  the  general  duties  of  au  Inspector  under  the  Poor  Law,  probably  the  best  plan  which 
could  be  adopted  would  be  for  the  Poor  Law  Board  to  appoint  a special  Inspector  or 
Inspectors  of  workhouse  schools,  and  to  relieve  the  National  School  Board  of  aU  resu’on- 

nnliov7of  h?a°tmg  i TMr'  R?hln.m'  Poor  Law  Inspector,  was  examined  os  to  the 
policy  of  Laving  a Special  Inspector  for  Schools.  He  says  : — 

“ 10697.  Chairman.— Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  the  English  practice  aud  have  one  or 
Inspectors  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to  inspect  the  workhouse  schools?— Mr.  lJRobimon  —I  think  there 

edullion  ofX  chUdren  iSrS attenclailt  upon  ™ arrangement.  A great  deal  of  the  industrial 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  in  the  workhouse  for  them  ; anti  as 

1^ ne  o^for  the  school  iZSTT  T1'®  imder  an  **peetor  who  would  not  be  ^ school 

inspectoi  toi  the  school  Inspector  has,  I believe,  nothing  to  say  to  that— in  combining  the  two  offices  nei-lians 

^dXStbTa  Httir?d  duties 

Sen  ^ ^ 1 uniformity  in  the  system  of  inspection,  and  in  the  mode  of  examining  the 

w££e  Bcb“i?  bebl«  * a™S  ’"’holly  apart  from  th.  other  duties  of  the  Poor  Law 

that  a can  be  easily  calcul.M  howX,  he  conlHS  St,  £eoT£l  y”T  1° 

twice?, ££££'  " spsc“"'  perf“,m  «»  d”‘p  1 *“■*  poor-law  school  ought  to  bo  seen 

might  S®kct  an  officer  from  among  th°  experienced 
1 The  school  ?f  th  ?i°a£  ?T™g  the  salary  of  a Hea<1  Inspector, 

conduoter!  de  • e,.ou  b Uubhn  Umon  differs  from  other  workhouse  schools  in  being 

no  ^ ?‘ght  EeT’  Dr’  Dmian’  “dead’  thinks  there  is  little  o? 

no  mixtuie  in  workhouse  schools  generally  : 

“ 8M9.  spoken  of  education  in  workhouse  schools!— Dr.  Nomom— Very  little, 

the  diocese  but  there  arp  mm  ° +•  ^ ^"eiT  httle  indeed.  I have  a number  of  workhouse  schools  in 

ch^pW  comparatively  veiy  few  children  in  them.  They  are  greatly  in  the  hands  of  the 

“ 8950.  Are  you  aware  that  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  education  in  the  workhouse  schools  is  rather  of 
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an  inferior  description  1 — Generally.  You  will  not  get  a good  teacher  willing  to  go  to  workhouse  schools.  Very  WoitKuouaii 
often  the  teaching  is  given,  to  a certain  extent,  hy  some  of  the  inmates.  Schools. 

“ 8951.  You  seem  by  the  answers  you  gave  to  the  Chairman  to  approve  of  the  education  given  in  the  work- 
house  schools  1 — What,  I think,  I said,  or  tantamount  to  it  was,  that  they  were  tolerably  good.  I would  not 
expect  in  workhouse  schools  the  same  standard  of  education  you  would  get  in  schools  outside.  We  consider 
it  is  very  well  in  the  workhouse  schools  for  the  poor  little  oiphans  and  children  sent  in  there,  to  be 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  taught  then  prayers  and  religious  duties,  and  thus  fitted  to  go  to  trades  or  to 
service. 

“ 8952.  You  seem  not  to  have  the  same  objection  to  workhouse  schools  as  to  the  other  ordinary  National 
schools.  What  makes  these  workhouse  schools  so  good  in  your  estimation  ? — I have  not  praised  them,  by  any 
means,  beyond  this,  that  the  amount  of  education  imparted  was  tolerably  fail-,  and  was  given  with  the  approval 
of  the  chaplain.  There  is  no  mixture  in  the  schools ; at  least  if  there  be  there  are  Catholic  teachers  for  the 
Catholics,  and  Protestant  teachers  for  the  Protestants.” 


Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty  warmly  praises  some  of  the  workhouse  schools  in  his 
diocese  for  successful  religious  instruction : — 

“ On  the  secular  education  given  in  these  schools  I shall  not  offer  an  opinion.  The  Royal  Commissioners 
can  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Disti-ict  and  Head  Inspectors  which  must  contain  more  authentic  and  sure 
information  than  I could  give.  But  in  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry  there  is  nothing  more  consoling  to 
me  than  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  schools  in  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion. At  the  parochial  visitations  they  present  in  the  church  the  children  of  their  respective  schools  who  are 
prepared  for  confirmation ; and  a laudable  rivalry  animates  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  have  then  school  get 
the  highest  place  in  the  searching  examination  to  which  all  are  subjected.  The  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
clergy  with  the  teachers  in  this  part  of  their  duty  so  develops  catechetical  instruction  that  it  resembles 
more  a course  of  theology.  Parish  priests  have  borne  most  favourable  testimony  to  me  of  the  moral  and 
religious  improvement  of  youth,  chiefly  evidenced  by  the  frequentation  of  the  sacraments.  Being  well 
instructed  in  the  truths  of  religion,  and  gathered  together  under  the  immediate  control  of  their-  clergy,  they 
are  easily  formed  to  the  habits  and  observances  of  a Christian  life.  If  I were  to  point  out  any  National 
schools,  besides  those  under  the  direction  of  i-eligious,  which  deserve  special  commendation,  I should  name 
some  of  the  workhouse  schools,  and  especially  those  of  the  Killarney  Union.” 

These  workhouse  schools  are  connected  with  the  Board,  but  the  school  of  the  South 
Dublin  Union  is  denominational,  and  on  that  ground  inadmissible  to  aid.  Mr.  O' Carroll  Dublin  Union, 
says : — 

“4423.  Professor  Sullivan. — How  many  workhouse  schools  in  your  district? — Mr.  0 Carroll. — One,  the 
South  Dublin  Union.  It  is  not  a National  school.  It  is  conducted  on  the  denominational  principle. 

“4424.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  school  1 — I think  there  are  about  600  or  700.  I went  into  it  the 
other  day;  510  is  the  average  attendance.  Of  the  510  there  are  thirty-seven  Protestants  and  473  Roman 
Catholics.  * There  are  five  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  and  two  Protestant  Established  Church  teachers. 

“4425!  What  was  the  number  on  the  rolls? — It  must  be  very  nearly  the  same.  Nearly  all  the  boys 
would  attend  school  in  workhouses. 

« 4426.  If  so  how  is  it  that  of  17,000  or  18,000  children  on  the  rolls  of  workhouse  schools,  the  average 
attendance  is  not  more  than  7,000  or  8,000?— The  17,000  probably  represents  the  whole  number  who  passed 
through  the  workhouse  school  within  this  year — which  must  be  considerably  larger  than  the  attendance  on 
any  given  day.  I went  into  the  South  Dublin  Union  School  only  for  about  half  an  hour.  I took  down 
the  number  present ; but  I think  all  the  boys  of  school  age  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  are  obliged  to  attend 
school.  I should  think  it  is  the  same  in  other  workhouses.” 


Mr.  Robinson  gives  some  details  : — 

ct  10445  Chairman. — In  the  South  Dublin  Union  what  is  the  number  of  children  in  the  Protestant  school  1 
—Mr  lioiimon  —At  the  time  of  my  last  inspection  there  were  eighteen  boys  in  the  boys’  Protestant  school, 
and  twenty-eight  children  in  the  girls’  Protestant  school.  In  the  girls’  school,  girls  over  seven,  and  children 
of  both  sexes  under  seven,  were  placed.  . , . . , 

- “10446.  What  is  the  teaching  staff  in  these  two  schools  ?— There  is  one  schoolmaster  and  one  school- 
mistress for  the  two  schools  I have  named.  , _ „ , n v ,, 

“ 10447.  What  is  the  taking  staff' in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  1 — In  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools 
there  were  eighty-three  boys  on  the  roll  and  eighty  in  daily  attendance.  In  the  other  there  were  105  boys  on 
the  roll  and  ninety-three  in  daily  attendance.  In  one  of  the  gilds’  schools  there  were  fifty-two  girls  on  the 
roll  and  forty-eight  in  daily  attendance,  in  another  there  were  sixty-seven  on  the  rolls,  and  sixty-one  in  daily 
attendance  and  m the  other  there  were  seventy-seven  on  the  rolls,  and  sixty-four  in  daily  attendance. 

“ 10448  Are  the  two  boys’  schools,  and  the  gilds’  schools  in  the  same  building? — They  are  within  the 
same  bounds,  but  not  in  the  same  building.  There  is  also  in  that  union  an  infant  school  which  I did  not 
mention,  and  in  which  there  were  ninety-seven,  children.  ...  , , m.  B , 

“ 10449.  For  what  reason  have  the  Roman  Catholic  children  been  subdivided  m that  manner  1 — lhe  Board 
of  Guardians  in  the  year  1853,  took  then-  schools  from  under  the  National  Board,  and  then  they  formed  the 
schools  as  they  are  at  present.  That  was  long  before  I had  charge  of  the  Union. 

“ 10450  What  was  the  reason  for  subdividing  the  Roman  Catholic  boys  into  two  schools  (—Because  there 
are  more  children  in  the  workhouse  than  can  be  accommodated  in  one  school,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
wish  each  teacher  to  have  an  independent  charge  of  his  or  her  own,  in  place  of  having  one  head  and  two 
assistants  in  each.  , , 

“ 10451.  Do  you  consider  that  the  schools  in  that  way,  averaging  sixty  scholars  in  each,  are  more  manageable 
than  if  there  was  one  single  school  ? — I think  the  numbers  are  so  very  large  in  the  South  Dublin  Union  that  tho 
present  arrangement  is  good,  and  it  works  well.  The  schools  are  very  well  conducted  and  efficiently  taught. 

1 “ 10452.  Have  the  number  of  Protestants  very  much  diminished  of  late  years? — They  have  not  altered  much 
since  I had  charge  of  the  union.  The  girls  have  rather  decreased  in  number.  .,  ., 

“10453  When  the  attendance  in  the  Protestant  school  is  so  small  as  you  mention,  do  you  consider  it 
efficient  ?— They  are  very  efficiently  managed.  I had  to  make  an  unfavourable  report  on  one  of  them,  but  some 
reasons  were  given  to  account  for  it. 

1 Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
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Workhouse  ‘-'10470.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  stated  that  the  South  Dublin  Union  withdrew  from  its  connexion  with  tli 
Schools.  National  Board.  May  I ask  what  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that  1 — The  circumstances  were  not 
connected  with  anything  that  occurred  in  the  workhouse.  I only  know  of  it  from  having  seen  papers  on  the 
subject,  and  I imagine  that  it  occurred  from  events  that  had  occurred  outside  at  the  time,  and  had  nothing  t0 
say  to  any  communications  between  the  National  Board  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  with  reference  to  the 
workhouse  schools. 

“ 10471.  In  the  South  Dublin  Union  the  schools  are  purely  denominational? — They  are.” 

“Surf”'  . 0ul;  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  King  (D.),  gives  a full  account  of  these  schools 
reports.  in  which  lie  mentions  many  imperfections  : — 

“ 427.  The  schools  of  the  South  Dublin  workhouse  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  and  are 
denominational,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  separate  schools  ax-e  provided  for  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  The  number  of  schools  ixx  the  system  is  eight : an  infant  school  for  Roman  Catholics  of  both  sexes 
a senior  and  juxxior  school  for  Roman  Catholic  hoys,  and  a school  for  Protestant  boys  of  all  ages,  a senior  school 
for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  two  junior  schools  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  and  one  school  for  Protestant  girls  of  all 
ages.  The  National  school-books  ax-e  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  aixd  the  programme  issued  by  the 
Commissioners  is  used  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction ; but  in  the  Protestant  schools  the  books  used  are 
the  same  as  those  commonly  found  in  parochial  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  teachers  had  been  trained  at  the 
National  model  schools,  the  Px-otestants  at  the  Chux-ch  Education  Society’s  schools  in  ELildare-place.  The  two 
methods  of  instruction  are  here  in  operation  under  very  similar  circumstances,  and  an  excclleixt  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  estimating  their  relative  efficiency.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  although  the  children  in 
the  two  sets  of  schools  ax-e  of  the  same  age,  and  living  in  the  same  place,  yet  the  Protestant  children  axe 
constantly  changing,  whilst  most  of  the  Roman  Catholics  remain  in  the  house.  Thus  the  Protestant  teacher 
has  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  irregular  attendance  which  scarcely  affects  the  Roman  Catholic 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  very  much  larger  in  the  Protestant 
schools  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  All  the  school-rooms  were  vexy  good  and  well  supplied  with 
fuxnitiu-e.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  more  crowded  than  the  others,  but  in  them  there  v 
more  scholars. 


s space  for 


“428.  The  Roman  Catholic  infant  school  contained  120  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  between 
two  years  and  a half  and  seven  years.  The  schoolmistress  was  assisted  by  three  monitresses,  who  were 
chosen  from  the  other  schools,  but  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  The  proportion  of  teachers’  to  children 
is  smaller  in  this  school  than  in  ordinary  schools,  but  the  children  evidently  did  not  suffer  from  want  of  care. 

“ 429.  The  junior  girls’  schools  had  been  recently  formed ; the  girls  in  each  were  of  the  same  standing  and 
age,  and  wex-e  only  placed  in  separate  schools  because  their-  number  was  so  large.  Formerly  they  had  been 
divided  according  to  then-  proficiency,  but  the  present  arrangement  had  been  adopted  with  the  hope  of  exciting 
some  emulation  between  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  two  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  in  one  school 


s sixty-one,  and  in  the  other  sixty-eight.  In  each  one  classed  teacher  conducted  the  school  without  any 
assistance  except  from  monitresses  who  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  Some  of  the  girls  in  each  school  had 
been  placed  in  the  third  class,  but  fell  short  of  the  standard  required  in  the  programme.  Their  writing  and 
spelling  were  mdifferent,  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  limited,  and  their  work  incoi-rect. 

“ 430.  The  senior  girls’  school  contained  scholars  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  only.  The  girls  in  the  higher 
class  were  not  at  all  superior  to  the  others  as  far  as  I could  discover,  and  certainly  all  were  inferior  to  girls  of 
the  same  standing  in  ordinary  schools.  This  was  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  greater  age  of  the  girls  in  this 
school  Then-  writing  was  very  bad,  but  for  this  the  teacher  alone  was  to  be  blamed,  for  die  made  them  practise 
an  illegible  angular  hand  which  she  considered  good;  their  spelling  was  very  bad,  but  they  were  more  successful 
in  arithmetic.  The  number  of  girls  present  in  the  school  was  thirty-six  j all  were  more  than  twelve  years  old, 
and  some  of  them  more  than  fifteen.  J 

“ 431  The  Protestant  school  was  almost  the  worst  I ever  examined  j the  girls  read  badly,  wrote  badly,  could 
not  spell,  and  were  very  ignorant  of  arithmetic ; yet  some  of  them  were  by  no  means  young.  The  number  of 
gn-ls  present  was  thirty,  of  all  ages,  from  two  or  three  years  to  sixteen. 

. “.  i3'2\  Th.e  Ro™“  Catholic  boys’  schools  were  much  like  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  same  kind.  The 
jumoi  school  contained  boys  in  the  first  class  and  a few  in  the  second,  the  senior  school  the  rest.  The  number 
present  m the  junior  school  was  ninety-four,  of  whom  seventeen  were  in  the  second  class.  The  teacher  was 
assisted  by  two  monitors  who  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  In  the  senior  school  sixty-six  boys  were  present, 
of  whom  thirty  were  m the  third  class,  and  nineteen  in  the  fourth.  Some  of  thorn  were  more  than  fifteen 
an  ’+  nTi  •Wri  to  6 ^ tLaJ1  deVen  °r  twelve'  The  Ws  in  fourth  class  wrote  well,  and 
they  worked  sums  in  practice  readily  and  correctly,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
those  which  I examined.  The  schoolmaster  was  assisted  by  three  unpaid  monitors. 

b6tte^  ,tha?  ai,e  gu‘la’  scb°ol.  but  not  equal  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bovs’ 
mS?  yf  wthe  UfLeSt  class  “u]d  ™te,  but  their  spelling  was  bad ; they  had  learned  a little  arith- 

of  the to  sums.m  the  fc,uf  sunple  rules  correctly,  but  were  not  so  successful  with  examples 

les;,  number  present  was  twenty-one ; the  eldest  hoy  was  only  fourteen  years  old,  and 

°“*  “®  j,t  e,morc  fo°-nL  uffants.  The  teacher  was  assisted  by  one  unpaid  monitor.  * 
hnt  °-f  <fChf’S^re  £35  a y**  i too*  of  female  teachers  received  £25, 

ew, ^ I f i i "fe?  ojAy£:20:  T^yaU  lived  in  the  workhouse  free  of  expense,  but  were 

expected  to  take  charge  of  the  children  at  all  times.  1 

, “ fi5;  0f  itlie  ^rtb?use  gave  me  much  the  same  account  of  the  scholars  in  these  schools  as  I had 

T“,  b other  sab001?-  He  sard  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  remained  for  a short  time  in  the 
T‘pSel  T1  ?eU'  cuusequent  m-egular-ity  in  the  attendance  at  school  prevented  any  satisfactory  pro- 
53,  a.S  1 ba7e  already  mentioned,  were  especially  remarkable  for  the  brief  period  during 

which  they  remained  continuously  m the  workhouse.  1 

schools  were  certainly  less  efficient  than  those  of  the  North  Dublin  workhouse,  and  the  cause 
°an’  be  ^gaed.  In  these  schools  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  children  is 

tL?\m  the  °thers>  number  of  children  who  live  permanently  in  the  workhouse  is  a smaller 

^actxon  of  the  whole  number  present  at  any  time.  Thus  the  teachers  have  at  once  more  children  to  teach  and 
J0  "P°n-  11x6  arrangement  0f  the  schools  adopted  does  not  allow  the  teaching  power  to  be 
m°st  ®fficxent  manner.  The  boys  schools,  for  instance,  are  divided  into  three  distinct  schools,  each 
nder  a separate  teacher.  One  teacher  has  eighty  boys  under  his  charge,  another  100,  and  the  third  only  twenty, 
ii  the  smaller  school  were  combined  with  either  of  the  others,  the  two  teachers  would  be  able  to  conduct  one 
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school  of  100  or  120  boys  much  more  efficiently  than  the  single  teacher  can  now  manage  the  school  of  100  boys.  Workuous 
In  the  girls’  school  also  a combination  which  would  allow  two  or  more  regular  teachers  to  be  present  in  the  Schools. 
same  room,  would  render  the  efficient  performance  of  the  work  of  teaching  much  more  attainable.  This  method 
is  adopted  in  the  North  Dublin  schools.  In  the  boys’  school  three  classed  teachers  were  provided  for  115  boys, 
and  they  were  all  present  in  the  same  room  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  greatest  assistance  to  each  other  in  the 
work  of  teaching.  The  arrangement  in  the  girls’  school  is  the  same,  only  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars 
is  larger ; three  teachers  for  106  scholars.  The  North  Dublin  schools  are  visited  by  the  Inspectors  of  National 
schools ; the  South  Dublin  schools  have  no  such  advantage.” 

Besides  Dublin,  Mr.  King  visited  workhouse  schools  in  Naas  and  Drogheda.  Of  the 
last-named  he  gives  (D.)  the  following  description  : — 

« 420.  The  school  at  Drogheda  was,  in  many  respects,  like  the  last-mentioned  school.  The  rooms  were 
large,  airy,  and  well  furnished,  but  some  of  the  scholars  were  much  older  than  those  in  the  school  at  Naas. 

The  rule  here  was  to  keep  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  until  they  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  then  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  adult  ward.  The  school-hours  were  different  from  those  generally  adopted.  Work  in  school 
lasted  from  nine  o’clock  until  one,  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  those  boys  who  were  old  enough  in 
field  work,  and  by  the  girls  in  household  work.  Many  of  them  become  habitual  paupers ; they  leave  the 
house  for  a short  time,  and  finding  life  outside  more  disagreeable  than  they  expected,  return  to  the  place 
which  is  to  them  their  home.  Their  early  life  and  education  in  the  workhouse  effectually  prevents  any  such 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  life  of  a pauper  as  is  common  among  the  poor  who  have  not  entered  its  walls. 

The  children  who  have  parents  in  the  house,  and  who  follow  their  parents  in  their  frequent  departures  from 
the  workhouse,  return  to  it  as  hopelessly  pauperized  as  those  who  always  remain  in  the  house,  and  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  education  which  regular  attendance  in  the  school  affords. 

« 421.  In  the  boys’  school  thirty-eight  scholars  were  present,  with  one  exception  all  Roman  Catholics. 

Eight  of  them  were  in  the  third  class,  the  rest  had  not  advanced  so  far ; a larger  number  of  boys  ought  to 
have  reached  the  higher  classes  in  a school  like  this,  where  the  attendance  is  so  much  more  regular  than  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  where  the  boys  remain  to  so  late  an  age.  The  proficiency  of  the  boys  whom  I examined 
was,  however,  unusually  great.  They  wrote  from  dictation,  and  worked  sums  on  paper  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  yet  the  results  were  very  superior  to  those  which  I was  accustomed  to  obtain.  The  boys  were  able 
to  spell  correctly  and  write  legibly  ; their  arithmetical  work  was  in  general  correct,  and  quite  as  quickly  done 
ns  in  other  schools.  In  the  girls’  school  thirty-five  girls  and  four  little  boys  were  present,  all  of  them  Roman 
Catholics.  Ten  had  reached  the  third  class,  and  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  boys,  were  very  superior  to 
most  girls  of  the  same  standing  in  ordinary  schools.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  both  boys  and  girls 
in  this  class  were  of  considerable  age ; three  of  the  boys  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  only  two  under  eleven 
years  : four  of  the  gilds  were  above  twelve,  and  only  three  under  ten  years  of  age. 

“ 422.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  trained  in  the  model  school,  and  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  third 
class  ; the  schoolmistress  had  also  been  trained,  and  was  in  the  same  class.  Their  annual  salaries  were  £25 
and  .£20  respectively,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  lived  free  of  expense  in  the  workhouse.” 

Mr.  Coward  praises  the  workhouse  school  at  Midleton  (E.)  which  was  the  only  one  he 
examined : — 

“91.  I visited  only  one  workhouse  school ; it  was  at  Midleton.  The  summer  is  not  the  season  when  the 
workhouses  are  fullest,  and  so  there  were  few  children  comparatively  in  the  Midleton  Union.  There  were  two 
separate  departments  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  in  which  there  were  36  boys  and  46  girls  on  the 
rolls  respectively,  of  whom  30  boys  and  40  girls  were  present  at  my  visit,  the  others  being  engaged  m duties 
about  the  house  The  average  attendance  was  of  boys  29,  in  whole  numbers,  and  of  girls  38.  The  average 
!V„e  on  coming  to  school  was  for  boys  9-4,  and  for  girls  6-8,  the  former  leaving,  on  the  average,  at  10  4,  and 
the  latter  at  9 -8.  The  girls,  it  would  seem,  therefore,  receive  three  yearn'  instruction,  on  the  average,  and  the 

boys  only  one  year.  , , . , , , c,  , 

« 92  Many  of  the  "iris  whom  I saw  were  orphans,  and  having  no  home,  live  m the  workhouse.  Several 
bore  tlie  marks  of  early  ill-usage  ; and  their  disfigured  and  careworn  countenance  and  (sometimes)  deformed 
bodies  made  it  painful  to  see  them.  They  were  well-behaved  and  well-taught,  and  more  intelligent  than  most 
of  the  children  I examined  ; that  is,  their  minds  were  more  opened  and  better  trained.  Their  explanations  of 
their  reading  lessons  in  intelligible  language  and  their  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  were  creditable. 

In  arithmetic  they  were  equally  proficient,  the  second  class  being  specially  good.  Their  sums  were  done  with 
rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  very  neatly,  as  was  also  their  dictation.  The  children  in  the  First  Book  were 
better  taught  than  any  I had  met  with  except,  indeed,  the  children  at  the  Kinsale  convent ; but  their  advanced 
a^es  as  indeed  of  the  whole  school,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  condition  of  their  instruction. 

* 93.  The  mistress  had  been  a monitress  in  a convent  school,  her  grade  being  the  first  division  of  the  second 

class  but  she  had  not  been  trained.  Her  salary  amounted  to  £20  in  money  with  board  ancl  lodging.  The 
master  was  in  the  highest  division  of  the  third  class,  was  not  trained,  and  had  been  teaching  since  1860.  He 
received  £25  in  money,  with  board  and  lodging  estimated  at  £45.  Both  of  them  held  their  places  under  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  have  the  power  of  suspension,  but  not  of  dismissal  without  just  cause.  They  would 
be  entitled  to  pensions  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  £20  in  the  event  of  old  age  or  infirmity.  No  good  service 
money  was  allowed.  The  school-rooms  were,  as  such,  very  good  but  the  furniture  was  not  very  appropriate 
to  a school.  The  books  in  use  were  those  of  the  National  Board.” 

Mr.  Renouf  likewise  praises  (I.)  the  workhouse  schools  which  he  visited 

“ 31  Amonw  the  National  schools  there  is  one  class  quite  distinct,  though  taught  according  to  the  same 
method  viz , the  workhouse  schools.  They  are  in  general  very  efficiently  conducted.  I was  particularly 
pleased' with  the  tepebing  of  the  infant  classes  in  the  female  departments  of  the  workhouse  schools  at  Clonmel 
and  Kilkenny.  Anri  among  the  schools  of  every  description  which  I have  visited  in  the  four  counties  of  my 
district  I consider  the  male  department  of  the  Clonmel  workhouse  school  one  of  the  best.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.)  arrives  at  a different  conclusion : 

“164.  There  is  a single  exceptional  group  of  National  schools  of  which  I think  it  best  to  record  my 
detailed  impressions  separately  in  this  place.  3 P 2 
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“ 165-  There  were  altogether  eight  workhouse  schools  (containing  ten  departments),  those,  namely, 


Castlebar, 

Ballina, 

Killala, 

Belmullet, 

Newport, 

Westport, 

Clifdeu, 

Tuam,  . 


Children  present. 


31  (2  teachers.)  63 


31  (2  teachers.)  67 


No  information. 
0 

No  information. 


“166.  Including  all  in  the  district  assigned  me  I found  present  174  boys  and  167  girls  Four  of 
workhouses  contained  no  Protestant  children,  two  contained  one  each ; the  other  two  contained  three  and  W 
respectively  The  proportion  of  Protestants  is,  no  doubt,  diminished  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Societies  which 
provide  m Mayo  for,  I believe,  about  ninety  children.  There  were  159  of  the  scholars  out  of  a total  of  969  ! 
about  sixty  per  cent.,  who  might  be  considered  constant  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  being  deserted  or  orphans 
or  children  of  helpless  permanent  inmates.  These  pupils  attended  of  course  every  day  when  they  were  in 
health.  The  remaining  40  per  cent,  were  more  or  less  irregular.  On  comparing  the  roll  with  the  avers™ 
attendance  for  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  ending  30tli  June,  1868,  I find  in  the  six  schools  which  sent  ™ 
available  returns  : — 

First  Quarter.  Second.  Third.  Fourth.  Average  for  year. 

?o11 298  279  279  314  292 

Average  attendance,  . 196  190  193  188  192 

“167  A child  is  as  usual  struck  off  the  roll,  after  thirteen  weeks’  continuous  absence.  In  the  ordinary 
National  schools  outside,  from  which  I had  returns,  I should  have  had  445  cliildren  instead  of  292  on  £ 
average  roll  of  the  four  quartern  for  192  children  in  average  attendance.  Compare  again  this  table  of  the 
scholars  who  have  attended  as  under  m the  two  classes  of  schools  : 1 OI  Tne 


Workhouse  Schools, 
Non-Pauper  Schools, 


Under  50  days. 

34  per  cent. 
44  per  cent. 


150—200. 

17 


It  appears therefore  that  m the  workhouse  schools  49  per  cent.,  or  one-half,  have  attended  more  than  100 
days  while  in  the  non-pauper  schools  outside,  only  32  per  cent.,  or  one-third,  have  done  so. 

168.  In  addition  to  tins  advantage  in  regularity,  everything  is  provided  in  the  workhouse.  The  children 
have  (oi  ought  to  have)  books,  copies,  slates,  whatever  they  require,  and  as  soon  iis  they  require  them  The 
school  is  any  and  weU-ventilated-in  one  or  two  eases  indeed/  so  much  so,  that  as  the  Sows  won’t  shut 

I ^ f0rr  “““““  room- <*iM*en  must  be  nearly  frozen  L winter  The 

full  le  ulatiou  of  then-  time  is  in  the  hands  of  the  workhouse  authorities,  and  there  is,  therefore  every  onnor 

leawn5?  ,eSSC“S ; “d  oldei'  scholai's  raiSht  kept  quiet  and  helped  on  by  giving  them  the  use  of 
a small  libiary  of  interesting  books  To  set  agamst  these  advantages  there  are  only  two  drawbacks  • the  one  in 
the  inherited  sickly  constitutions  of  some  of  the  children  : the  other  in  the  want  nf  ’ , T m 

“L  <'o»K  although  lto“pSg'at"t X 

details  of  daily  life  out  of  bed  have  nil  U.  great  deal  of  tiouble  m supervision  from  the  teacliei-s.  The 
children  '«£££  e^h^k^^^^  ™'k  °f  SOme  to  **  ^ 

school  houi-s,  and  there  appeal's  to  be  nothing  anywhere  liken  school  iTl S,  Tf  1°  be ,?1'epa?’fC! ,°"t  °f 
cheaper  or  more  effectual  wav  bntb  nf  - c-  e . SCJr°oi-iiDraay.  I should  have  thought  that  no 

« 169.  eld“. ‘ “7*  — M W been  discovered, 

way  in  their  sleeping-room  from  7 at  night  WIG  7 or^  30  b/Z  pra°tlC.e  to  lo^  UP  the  children  out  of  the 
pauper  woman  sleeps  in  the  girls’  roomTd  ^schoolmnlvt  Thf  UBUld  Plim  “ au  old 

I cannot  say  that  I wonder  in  the  least  that  +i,0  1 1,  Z?  S f?om  adJacent  to  the  dormitory  of  the  boys, 

especially  -Jith  boys  so  treated  a"thoffaes  sWd  bave  frequent  trouble  with  children, 

time  in  sleeping,  «s  they  are,  no  doubt,  ’ordered  to’dTwhSi  tb^^Ked  m '“iT’^tdd’-  T”*  th,ii?'.wl“’18 

in  JELftSZ  lekin™  arS™  ! ^ *** 1 ™i“’.  * fmm.J  «•*  “ ».  M the  boys  lied  boots 

neither  boys  nor  girls  had°shoes  or  stoekirum  Z m^S.  ei,10u.s  Pl-mciplei  being  refused  both.  In  the  two  others, 
stockings  and  there  was  onlv  one  five  • um-mer  or  W1^ter-  4n  ,a  fourth  school  the  girls  got  boots,  but  no 
where  the  windows  were  so  fastened  that  48  Jeet  lonS  b7  30 

teheiv,  rfeour-se,  I might  “ >*» 

only  at  the  end  of  mv  evaininatbm  .In  ' hours,  children  were  presented  unbreakiasted,  and  it  was 

th6  ““V  ““7  ’"*>  induced  to  leave  the 

school  room  at  a walk  that  I learned  the  fact.  In  the  same  school  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  they  neve.- 
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had  access  to  their  parents  in  the  house,  except  at  dinner  time.  In  one  of  my  three  good  schools  on  the  other  Workhouse 
hand  I was  told  that  they  had  free  access  to  them  at  appointed  times.  Schools. 

“ 171.  Wherever  the  children,  in  fact,  were  treated  without  consideration  by  hard  mechanical  rule,  with  the  

interests  of  the  workhouse  authorities  regarded  as  paramount,  and  the  well-being  of  the  children  as  a secondary 
consideration,  the  results  were  distinctly  inferior  to  those  in  average  schools  outside.  Wherever  the  opposite 
policy  was  adopted,  they  were  at  least  equal,  perhaps  on  the  whole  superior.  There  are  no  workhouse  schools 
ou  the  average  level,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  where  the  humanizing  principle  is  absent,  they  are  pretty  certain 
to  become,  by  a law  inevitable  under  the  conditions  of  then'  existence,  thoroughly  inferior. 

“172.  There  is  a sort  of  conflict  of  government  in  them,  on  which  I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  express  an 
opinion.  If  the  Inspectors  of  schools  report  unfavourably  of  the  teachers,  the  Inspectors  of  workhouses  appear 
to  have  the  power  of  giving  or  refusing  effect  to  their  judgment.  In  the  ordinary  National  school,  the  patron 
who  does  not  pay  the  master  has  the  same  powei',  but  the  National  Board,  if  they  Sustain  their  Inspector,  may 
cut  off  then  payment,  and  the  case  is,  therefore,  practically  closed.  In  the  workhouse  school  the  National  Board 
inspects,  but  it  pays  nothing  to  the  teacher  as  a rule  j it  has  only  the  power  to  give  or  withhold  some  insignifi- 
cant premiums,  and  accordingly  its  officer  is  free  to  express  liis  opinion,  and  the  officer  of  the  Government, 
through  whom  payment  comes,  has  the  power  to  indorse  or  to  reject  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  disadvantages  of 
an  arrangement  of  this  kind.  I was  told  by  a workhouse  master  that  the  school  Inspector  ‘ wanted  to  dismiss 
our  mistress,  but  our  own  Inspector,  when  he  came  down,  said  he  did  not  agree  with  his  report,  he  merely 
disregarded  it,  and  she  remains  where  she  was.’  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  school  Inspector’s  influence  after 
that  would  be  extremely  small ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  likely  to  be  a more  competent  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  a school  than  the  Inspector  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  I am  not  aware  what  reasons  may  be  adduced 
in  defence  of  an  arrangement  which  is  likely  to  result  in  what  is  undesirable  in  any  country,  and  more  so  in 
Ireland  than  usual,  a public  difference  between  two  officers  of  the  same  Government. 

“ 173.  The  workhouse  teacher  is  better  paid  than  his  neighbour  outside,  the  salary  generally  amounting  to 
almost  as  much,  independent  of  board  and  lodging,  and  there  is  the  temptation  of  a pension.  On  the  other 
hand  his  life  is  more  monotonous,  and  he  has  longer  hours  of  labour.  It  does  not  appeal'  that  the  situation  is 
either  eagerly  sought  after,  or  very  greatly  valued.  The  work  to  be  done,  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult  than  else- 
where— the  restraint  is  much  greater — and  the  schoolmaster  requires  not  merely  to  be  a man  of  skill  in  his 
profession,  but  of  considerable  good  sense  and  patience,  kindly  and  firm.  I doubt  whether  the  difference  in 
the  money  value  of  the  salaries  is  sufficient  to  tempt  a high  class  of  teachers  to  give  up  their  comparative  free- 
dom outside,  and  I believe  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  so  to  arrange  as  to  make  it  probable  that  such  teachers 
might  be  attracted. 

“ 174.  For  the  rest,  the  average  work  done  in  the  elementary  subjects  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  and 
in  the  workhouse  schools,  is  very  much  on  a par.  In  both,  the  proportion  of  actual  to  possible  passes  is  just 
fifty-one  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  workhouse  children  are  generally  older  than  those  in  the  outside 
schools  who  read  the  same  books,  and  a visitor  can  seldom  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  comparative  want  of 
alacrity,  with  the  slowness  in  answering  or  understanding  questions,  with  the  depressed  look,  and  the  low 
physical  tone  which  appear  in  most  of  them.  The  amount  of  disease  in  some  of  the  schools  is  excessive ; many 
of  the  cliildi-en  having,  no  doubt,  inherited  feeble  or  depraved  constitutions.  It  is  doubtful  enough,  whether 
the  aggregation  of  workhouse  children  together  in  a place  whose  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  hopeless  ptauperism, 
can  produce  satisfactory  moral  effects.  Its  educational  results,  in  spite  of  all  the  advantages  which  books, 
apparatus,  and  regular  attendance  give,  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  the  outside  National 
schools.” 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.)  compares  workhouse  schools  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  awards 
the  superiority  to  Ireland : — 

“ 60.  There  is  yet  one  other  class  of  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board,  which  deserve  a few  words 
of  notice.  These  are  the  workhouse  schools.  By  the  rules  of  the  Board  they  ‘ are  received  into  connexion,  and 
grants  of  books  made  to  them  on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or 
their  officer's,  and  that  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  non-vested  schools  be  faithfully  observed.’  Of 
these  schools  I visited  three,  one  in  Parsonstown,  a second  in  Roscrea,  and  a third  in  Tullamore.  There  is 
something  very  depressing  in  a visit  to  a workhouse,  and  although  the  schools  are  the  least  depressing  sight 
you  see  in  them,  even  they  are  not  cheerful.  All  the  workhouses  that  I saw  in  Ireland  were  imposing  looking  erec- 
tions, with  a strong  family  resemblance,  so  that  having  once  seen  one  of  them,  I was  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  rest 
I was  very  much  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  education  hr  those  that  came  under  my  notice.  In  my 
visits  to  poorhorrses  in  Scotland,  I had  not  been  favourably  impressed,  and  therefore  I was  not  prepared  for 
the  orderly  and  efficient  teaching  that  I saw  in  Ireland,  nor  for  the  progress  that  I found  among  the  children. 

In  each  workhouse  there  was  a separate  department  for  boys  and  gii'ls,  the  girls  of  course  with  a mistress  and 
the  boys  with  a master.  The  teachers  were  all  resident,  and  their  salaries,  besides  board  and  lodging,  were 
.£25  for  males,  and  £20  for  females. 

“61.  The  first  school  that  I visited  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Parsonstown.  The  class  rooms  were  spacious  and  well 
ventilated,  45  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  they  opened  on  a gravel  play-ground  of  moderate  size.  In  the  girls’ 
room  there  were  three  classes,  12  children  from  six  to  eight  in  the  first  reading  book,  13  children  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  second  reading  book,  and  5 gir-ls  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  the  third  or  highest  class.  The 
teacher,  a young  woman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  had"  been  trained  in  the  convent  school,  and  had  held  her 
situation  for  about  two  years.  She  expressed  herself  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  gills,  and  they  not 
only  made  a good  appearance  in  all  the  usual  branches,  reading  especially,  but  seemed  well  behaved  and 
obedient,  and  showed  a fail'  amount  of  intelligence.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  one  of  the  older  girls  was 
leaving  the  workhouse,  having  been  chosen  as  a servant  by  a person  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  I was  glad  to 
find  that  the  school  was  visited  regularly  by  a number  of  ladies  in  and  about  Parsonstown.  The  regular 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  was  conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  in  addition,  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  superintended  the  girls  of  his  own  faith,  while  the  rector  of  the  parish  was  equally  attentive  to  the 
few  Protestant  children  in  the  establishment. 

“ 62.  The  teacher  of  the  boys’  school  was  a young  certified  master,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  district  model 
school,  and  for  one  session  or  part  of  it  in  the  central  training  school.  He  was  well  qualified  for  his  work, 
and  meant  to  qualify  himself  still  further  as  a teacher,  by  spending  a second  session  in  the  training  school  in 
Dublin.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  was  prepared  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  workhouse,  and  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  appointed  to  an  ordinary  National  school. 
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Workhouse  “ 63.  In  the  two  other  schools  which  I visited,  I saw  equally  good  work.  The  female  teachers  had  come  fro 
Schools.  convent  schools,  and  the  male  teachers  from  district  model  schools.  One  of  them  had  a salary  of  about  ffin1 
besides  his  board  and  lodging.  This  master,  however,  had  charge  also  of  a small,  but  very  productive  an  i 
remunerative  farm,  on  which  the  boys  worked  under  his  direction.  The  religious  instruction  was  conductp'l 
m the  two  last  schools  almost  entirely  by  the  teachers,  but  the  priests  also  visited  the  schools  from  time  t 
time,  and  taught  the  children  who  were  preparing  for  confirmation.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  that  I 
formed  of  these  schools  was  very  favourable,  and  although  a certain  diseased  and  unhealthy  look  impressed  dip 
and  made  my  visit  somewhat  uncomfortable,  part  of  this  was  probably  due  to  fancy,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
whole,  I should  place  the  schools  among  the  list  of  good  ordinary  National  schools,  and  above  the  overuse 
There  were  no  doubt  causes  favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  children.  They  were  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  case  regular  in  attendance,  and  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  those  placed  in  charge  of  them.  School  work 
was  the  main  business  of  the  day,  and  they  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention.  Apparently  also  the 
services  of  good  men  and  women  could  be  seemed,  for  wliat  at  first  sight  seems  a most  unattractive  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  I am  bound  to  say  of  the  female  teachei-s  especially,  that  they  seemed  thoroughly  interested  in 
then  work.  In  each  of  the  workhouses  there  was  an  infant  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  the  female  teacher, 
it  was  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  much  the  same  measure  of  educational  success  as  the 
convent  schools.  I was  struck  with  the  number  of  absentees,  especially  among  the  youngest  children.  In 
one  case  twelve  were  in  hospital  out  of  a roll  of  fifty-one,  mostly  with  sore  eyes,  and  in  another,  there  were 
eighteen  boys  and  girls  absent  from  three  classes,  with  whooping-cough,  on  a roll  of  forty-four.  The  majority 
• m®,,  lMvCn  we.re  orpkans,  or  deserted  by  their  parents.  The  numbers  in  the  workhouse,  more  particularly 
m Tullamore,  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  There  was  a marked  decrease  in  harvest  time  but 
m winter  the  ranks  were  once  more  filled.” 

recommexoa-  We  recommend. 

That  Special  Inspectors  of  Workhouse  Schools  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


Schools. 
Number  and 
position. 


Chaplains. 


Section  2. — Gaol  Schools. 

There  are  thirty-nine  county  and  borough  prisons  in  Ireland.1  Those  in  Carlow,  Gal- 
way town,  and  Castlebar  have  no  schools;  in  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Dundalk,  Drogheda, 
I rim,  and  Wicklow,  schools  are  held  in  the  gaol  chapels ; in  Enniskillen  and  Omagh  in 
prison  cells;  m Cork  county  and  city,  Galway  county,  Tralee,  Naas,  Kilkenny,  Tulla- 
more,  Maa-yhorough,  Roscommon,  Clonmel,  Sligo,  and  Wexford  in  "day-rooms;”  in 
Waterford  in  " the  end  of  corridors ;”  Lifford,  Downpatrick,  Kilmainham,  Richmond, 
(jrangegorman,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Limerick,  county  and  city,  Londonderry,  Longford, 
Monaghan,  Nenagh,  and  Mullingar  gaols  have  regular  school-rooms.  Thirteen  of  the 
gaol  schools  are  connected  with  the  National  Board,  but  only  in  four  cases  do  the 
teachers  get  gratuities  from  the  Board.  The  Board  give  a gratuity  to  the  master  at 
floor  0rd’  altk°ugk  tIie  school  is  conducted  in  the  end  of  a corridor  on  the  ground 

§ 51:6  tte  rales  of  a“  Board  regulating  aid  to  gaol  schools  (part  III, 

f™””’  *>— *"*  schools  are  i -eeeived  into  connexion  upon  tile  some  general 

S3*? to  a,  teSera””38  “W5’  “d  S”“*tS  °f  b“1'S  “e  ”*“de  40  r“  !T“i*1  CO”  g»*iita 

All  the  gaols  have  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic  Chaplains  for  the  religious  instruc- 
°*  prisoners;  and  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan,  Donegal,  Downpatrick, ‘Kilmainham, 
Hichmond  GranMgorman,.  Enmskillen,  Londonderry,  Longford,  Dundalk,  Monaghan, 
h"detatran^™Tl'CSl>yt;enan  Clllplams  besides.s  Upon  1st  January,  1868,  therewere 

Adults, 

Juveniles,  . 

Denominationally  the  prisoners 


Adults, 

Juveniles, 


Episcopalians. 
Male.  Female. 

157  72 

7 1 

164  73 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1,447 

642 

2,089 

63 

11 

74 

1,510 

653 

2,163 

: were  divided  thus : — 

Presbyterians. 

Roman  Catholics. 

1'emale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mai 

52 

17 

1,235 

553 

4 

~ 

52 

10 

56 

17 

1,287 

563 

teriaiisTod^ rnesepnsoners  38  masters  were  employed  (viz.,  22  Episcopalians,  2 Presby- 
*S5  r^mtufSh^  13  Episcopalians,  2 Presby- 

o„3odJeosrn8  i+°m  Sjme  °? tie  priaons  are  remarkable ; e.g.,  at  Donegal  there  were  in 
,3.6  adul*s'  “d  juveniles;  81  of  the  prisoners  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  5 
C^TfiS  then  instruction  were  employed  3 Chaplains  (1  Episcopalian,  1 Pres- 
byterian, and  1 Homan  Catholic)  at  salaries  of  £40  each,  and  2 school-teachers  (1  Epis- 

> as  9 Miscan*,1y"!  7»1.  ™.  Kebum  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  per.  1. 

2.  */«.,  pur.  4.  ‘Including!  '-not  Wn.”  1 ‘Ibid.,  pur.  3. 
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copalian  and  1 Presbyterian),  at  salaries  of  £35  and  £25  respectively.  Again,  in  the 
Kilkenny  county  and  city  gaol  there  were  in  custody  9 adults,  and  no  juveniles ; all  the  ' CJH_! 
prisoners  were  Boman  Catholics ; for  their  instruction  were  employed  2 Chaplains  (1 
Protestant  and  1 Boman  Catholic),  and  7 teachers  (6  Protestants  and  1 Boman  Catholic). 

The  following  return1  shows  the  state  of  education  on  commitment,  of  the  male  and  illiteracy  of 
female  prisoners,  adults  and  juveniles,  during  1867 : — prisoners, 


Read  and  -wrote, 

7,750 

2,301 

365 

45 

10,461 

Read  imperfectly, 

2,676 

3,019 

200 

41 

5,936 

Knew  spelling,  . 

606 

377 

72 

25 

1,080 

Knew  alphabet, 

421 

342 

55 

35 

853 

Wholly  illiterate, 

5,220 

5,818 

339 

84 

11,461 

Not  ascertained, 

189 

87 

- 

- 

276 

The  number  of  commitments  for  short  periods  is  very  large,  and  with  prisoners  detained  and  short 
for  less  than  three  months  it  is  plain  that  little  or  no  progress  can  be  made  in  instruction.  detention- 
In  1867  there  were  committed  to  the  several  gaols  of  Ireland : — ■* 


Males. 


For  less  than  7 days,  ....  3,535 

For  7 clays,  ......  1,725 

Over  7,  but  not  exceeding  1 4 days,  . . 1,977 


Over  14  days,  but  not  exceeding  1 month,  2,420 
Over  1 month,  but  not  exceeding  2 months,  1,175 


Adults.  Juveniles. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

4,018 

124 

46 

7,723 

2,470 

165 

38 

6,398 

1,728 

267 

51 

4,023 

1,238 

179 

46 

3,883 

506 

34 

3 

1,718 

23,745 

The  whole  number  committed  in  1867  is  returned  at — 

Adults — 16, 862  males,  11,944  females;  Juveniles— 1,031  males,  230  females;  Total,  30,067. 


So  that  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  committed  in  1867  were  in  detention  for 
periods  of  less  than  two  months.  Hence  the  schools  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce 
great  results  in  the  promoting  the  instruction  of  prisoners. 


Section  3. — Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

These  two  classes  of  schools  are  denominational,  and  attendance  at  them  as  at  gaol 
schools  is  compulsory. 

Reformatories. — Reformatories  in  Ireland  are  regulated  by  a special  Act  of  Parliament  21  & 2|^, 
passed  in  1858.  The  initiative  rests  with  the  managers  of  such  schools.  Upon  appli-  p' 
cation  from  them  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct  an  inspector  ConditioUi  „f 
to  report,  and  may  thereupon  grant  a certificate  to  the  Reformatory  school.  Grand  foundation. 
Juries  and  Borough  Councils  may  aid  the  maintenance  of  offenders  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  committed  to  reformatories  for  periods  of  not  less  than  one  and  not  exceeding 
five  years ; and  it  is  provided  that  no  such  offender  shall  be  liable  or  directed  to  be 
sent  to  any  such  reformatory  except  to  some  one  reformatory  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  persons  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  as  that  professed  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  such  juvenile  offender ; and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  religion  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  juvenile  offender  is  unknown,  the  said  juvenile  offender 
shall  he  considered  as  belonging  to  that  religious  persuasion  in  which  he  or  she  shall 
appear  to  have  been  baptized,  or  of  which  he  or  she  shall  profess  to  be  a follower. 

The  court  committing  may  exchange  one  reformatory  for  another.  The  Treasury  may 
defray  either  the  whole  cost  of  maintenance,  or  such  portion  as  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Chief  Secretary;  but  the  parent  of  every  juvenile  offender,  if  of  sufficient 
ability,  is  liable  to  contribute  a sum  not  exceeding  five  shillings  a week.  Previous 
to  the  expiration  of  a sentence  the  managers  of  the  reformatory  may  place  out  a juvenile 
offender  on  trial  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  nine  Beformatory  schools  have  been  opened.3  Six  of  Number,  creed, 
them  are  under  Boman  Catholic  management,  viz.,  at  Ballinasloe  (for  females,)  Glencree,  :md  3it,ll!,ion- 
in  County  Wicklow  (for  males,)  High  Park,  near  Dublin  (for  females,)  Limerick  (for 
females,)  Monaghan  (for  females,)  and  Upton,  in  County  Cork  (for  males).  The 
other  three  are  under  Protestant  management,  viz.,  Belfast  (for  males,)  Dublin,  South 
Circular-road  (for  males,)  and  Dublin,  Cork-street  (for  females).  The  denominational 
distinction  is  practically  limited  to  the  separation  of  Protestants  from  Boman  Catholics. 

We  may  remark  that  the  “managers”  of  reformatories  appear  to  be  officers  em- 
ployed in  conducting  the  institutions,  and  not  persons  of  independent  position.  In 
regard  to  institutions  supported  very  largely  from  public  sources,  we  consider  this 
arrangement  undesirable. 

1 Returns  of  Inspector  of  Prisons,  par.  8.  2 Hid.,  par.  5. 

3 Reformatory  Returns  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii. 
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*££?' ' .No  ?o4e  of  classification  is  generally  adopted  so  as  to  separate  cases  of  accidents! 
_ crime  from  contamination  by  habitual  and  hardened  criminals,  but  surveillance 

stantly  maintained.  1S  con' 

£2?*  undhr  -— >mber  °f  ■’UTenile  offenders  “ detention  at  reformatories  is  returned  to  us  as 


Ballinasloe, 

Belfast, 

Dublin,  South  Circular- 
Dublin,  Cork-sti'eet, 
Glencree,  . 

High  Park, 

Limerick,  . 

Monaghan, 

Upton, 


Protestants. 

Roman  Catholics. 

for. 

Females. 

Females. 

59 

- 

_ 

*6o~ 

34 

- 

- ’ 

_ 

50 

- 

15 

- 

_ 

25 

- 

- 

317 

_ 

320 

— 

— 

— 

47 

52 

- 

- 

- 

30 

50 

— 

— 

— 

40 

62 

166 

“ 

180 

they-  should  be 
maintained  by 


Reformatories  in  Ireland  are  inspected  by  one  of  Your  Majesty's  Inspectors-General 
of  prisons,  and  the  power  to  appoint  a special  Inspector  of  reformatories  has  not  been 
exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Industml  Schools.— The  Industrial  Schools  Act  is  extended  to  Ireland  by  a special  Act 
passed  in  1868  This  Act  provides  that  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  schools 
m Ireland  shall  be  also  the  Inspector  of  Industrial  schools.  That  in  an  Industrial  school 

thicMefs' 54  ^ l0<lged’  0l°?redVfeJd  a“d  tal,gM  aS  wel1  as  instructed  in  industry ; that 
■Bie  Chief  Secretary  may  certify  Industrial  schools  on  the  application  of  the  managers  ■ 
that  no  sehooi  shall  at  the  same  time  be  a Reformatory  and  an  Industrial  school  ;gfliat 
Hiddlmnf  tf  T°T  °°u“Js  maY  Pa3[  for  Children  in  Industrial  schools  ; that  any 
sStfed  bPom  Uy  1 fourteen,  found  beggmg  in  the  streets,  or  wandering  without 
nfthto™  r,ble  Tff  °/  silbalstence,  or  destitute,  or  frequenting  the  company 
of  thieves,  may  be  brought  before  turn  justices  or  a magistrate  and  sent  by  them  to 

imde^heT  of ?0L  BU*  n°  faI1  be  seat  to  “7  Industrial  school  exclp" 

same  religious  persuasion  as  that 

Led  or  to  whkb1?  ltoll01’  g?!“'dian?'  ,or  m whicl1  he  shaU  aPPear  to  have  been  bap- 
wblch  te  shaU  Profess  to  belong.  A minister  of  the  same  persuasion  may 
" “ pafP,oaa  ?f  instructing  him  in  religion.  The  managers  may  permit 
childien  to  lodge  with  their  parents  or  other  respectable  persons,  and  may  apprentice 

WtavTstLe6  01  SemCn  ^ may  contribute  sui  sunS^  Z fflSf 

flTO  Snl!wlb ,00““end?.and  tie  parent  is  liable  for  a contribution  not  exceeding 

The  Chief  ^pn-pfaw  if  rl'  jGn  no  P?1?' can  detained  without  his  own  consent. 

wT  * Secretary  if  dissatisfied  may  withdraw  his  certificate 
We  have  no  returns  from  any  Industrial  schools 

the  f7\bha*  F°Pertj  of  tte  Incorporated  Society  was  for 

me  most  part  conti  ibuted  for  the  promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

Co^torgrllS™*  116  °bjeC‘S  °f  tbiS  S°°iety  “ giT“  by  the  Endowed  801100,8 

app-enfad  to  taiea  S P “ **  slould  J“dSe  proper,  until  they  should  be  fit  to  b. 

“In  1149  tbe  Incorporated  Society  was  made  the  guardian  ot  all  begging  children.” 

cu!»e£“Slf“w  bn  G?0IP  dL, tbe  Incorporated  Society  empowered  them  “to 
maim  fad  o relL  rl  6 1I15l'rl’cted  m husbandry  and  housewifery,  or  in  trades  or 
manufactures,  or  such  like  manual  occupations,  as  the  said  Society  shall  think  proper.”5 


1 Reformatory  Returns. 

8 Appendix  No.  4 to  Report  from  Commissioners 


2 Endowed  Schools,  Ireland,  Commission,  Report,  page  14. 
on  Education  in  Ireland  (1825),  page  22. 
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CHAPTER  II.— ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 


Erasmus 

Smith’s 

Trust. 


One  of  the  largest  endowments  for  education  in  Ireland  is  that  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Extent  of  cn- 
Esq.  Erasmus  Smith  was  a citizen  of  London,  who  in  return  for  “ adventures  bona  aown,Gnt- 
fide  paid  for  lands  forfeited  in  Ireland,’’1  obtained  an  assignment  of  estates  which  had 
been  seized  and  sequestered  on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1641.  These  estates, 
embracing  7,381  acres  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  and  about  6,000 
acres  in  Galway,  Westmeath,  Sligo  and  King’s  Counties,  he  conveyed  by  indenture, 
dated  1st  December,  1657,  to  found  five  grammar  schools ; but  subsequently  with  a 
view  to  secure  a more  liberal  maintenance  for  the  masters  and  to  make  provision  for 
clothing  poor  children  and  binding  them  as  apprentices,  when  obtaining  a charter  in 
1669,  he  limited  the  number  of  schools  to  three,  viz.,  those  at  Galway,  Drogheda, 
and  Tipperary.  The  rental  of  the  trust  estate,  as  ascertained  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission,2  was  £9,516  18s.  id.  The  charter  of  1669  provides  that  the  three  gram- 
mar schools  shall  be  free  schools  for  twenty  poor  children  to  be  named  by  the  founder 
or  governors,  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the 
tenants  of  E.  Smith  without  limitation.  The  masters  are  bound  to  catechise  then- 
scholars  on  each  Lord’s  Day  in  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Ussher.  Any  surplus  is 
to  be  spent  upon  the  scholars  and  in  raising  their  number,  and  when  the  rents  exceed 
£300  a year,  in  beautifying  the  school-houses ; afterwards  in  paying  ushers,  founding 
a Hebrew  lectureship  in  Trinity  College,  binding  poor  children  as  apprentices  under 
Protestant  masters,  and  for  clothing  poor  children  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
charter  limits  the  salary  of  each  schoolmaster  to  100  marks  yearly,  and  that  of  the 
ushers  to  £20.a 

About  the  exclusive  religious  character  of  these  schools  in  the  mind  of  the  founder  Founder's  letter 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  since  a letter  of  his  in  the  following  terms,  under  date 
London,  June  ye  6th,  1682,  has  been  preserved  : — 4 

“My  end  in  founding  the  three  schooles  was  to  propagate  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
avoiding  all  superstition,  as  the  Charter,  and  the  bylawes,  and  rules  established  doe  direct.  Therefore,  it  is 
the  command  of  His  Majesty  to  catliechize  the  children  out  of  Primate  TJssher’s,  and  expound  the  same  unto 
them,  which  I humbly  desire  may  be  observed  upon  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  theire  places. 

“ I desire  the  Charter  may  be  abstracted  as  to  what  doth  concerne  the  duty,  and  priviledge  both  of  master, 
and  scholars,  and  the  lawes,  and  rules  added  thereto,  and  that  a table  may  be  fairely  written  thereof,  and 
hung  up  in  the  most  publique  place  in  every  schoole,  that  neither  master  nor  scholar  may  pretend 
ignorance. 

“ My  Lords,  my  designe  is  not  to  reflect  upon  any,  onely  I give  my  judgment  why  those  schooles  are  so 
consumptive,  which  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  (if  not  prevented),  the  many  popish  schooles,  their  neighbours, 
which  as  succers  doo  starve  the  tree.  If  parents  will  exclude  their  children  because  prayers,  catechisme,  and 
exposition  is  commanded,  I cannot  help  it,  for  [not0]  to  remoove  that  barre  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of 
Popery.  Therefore,  I beseech  you  to  command  him  that  shall  be  presented  and  approoved  by  your  honours,  to 
observe  them  that  decline  those  duties  and  expell  them,  which  will  obliege,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  most  humble  servant, 

“Erasmus  Smith.” 


The  benefits  of  tbe  foundation  were  designed  for  the  sons  of  tenants  and  sub-tenants 
upon  tbe  estates,  and  for  poor  children  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  this  point  the 
original  “ laws  ” are  explicit : — 

“1.  Lawes  and  Directions  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  under  his  Hand  and  Seale,  for  the  better  and  laws. 

Government  and  Ordering  the  Public  Schools  lately  founded  and  erected  by  him.0 

“ Eor  the  Schools. 

“ The  schooles  are  founded  as  free  grammar  schooles,  in  behalf  and  for  the  benefitt  of  the  children  of  the 
tennants  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  as  also  for  the  children  of  the  tennonts  of  this  corporation,  together 
with  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  residing  in  and  about  the  townes  and  places  where  those  schooles  are  erected, 
that  is  to  say : — 

“ 1.  The  child  or  children  of  any  tennants  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  or  to  the  said  corporation,  as  also  the 
children  of  any  sub-tennant  that  is  the  present  occupier  of  any  of  the  said  lands  or  possessions.  These  all, 
and  each  of  them,  if  sent  by  their  parents  or  friends,  are  to  be  taught  free,  and  exempted  from  all  salaries  and 
payments,  in  respect  of  their  education,  while  they  remain  in  any  of  those  schooles. 

1 “ 2.  That  twenty  poore  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  townes,  or  within  two  miles  distant  where 
these  schooles  are  or  shall  be  erected,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of  their  education,  in  all  respects,  as  the 
tenants’  children. 

“ 3.  Upon  death  or  removal  of  any  of  those  twentie  before  mentioned,  three  or  four  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
townes  of  Drogheda  and  Galway,  respectively ; and  in  Tipperary,  the  schoolmaster  and  two  or  three  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  upon  my  lands  there,  may  please  to  signifie  the  names  of  such  children  to  the  Governors 
of  the  schooles  as  are  fitted,  in  their  judgments,  for  this  charity,  that  the  number  from  time  to  time  may 
be  made  up. 


s “ [Not]  is  interlined  in  the  original  Minute  Book,  but  the  context  shows  that  it  has  been  improperly  inserted."  Xote  of  Endowed 
Schools’  Commission,  i 


3 Q 
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“ 4,  Those  children  are  to  be  instructed  «nd  taught  in  the  Latine,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  accordim,  to  • 
respective  oepeert.es,  and  fitted  for  their  Univereity,  if  their  parents  or  friends  desire  it  • Xre  rf  thi"f 
write  and  cypher,  that  they  may  be  fitt  for  disposement  to  trades  or  other  employments  “ 16,11  *» 

0.  There  are  farther  encouragements  in  relation  to  tile  poore  children — as  cloathiiig  while  tlioyrenmi,,  *1 
schoole  pentrons  for  those  that  gee  to  the  University,  and  provision  also  for  those  that  arc  bound  SI* 
some  whereof  are  expressed  m the  charter— all  winch  will  be  declared  by  Urn  founder's  appointment  * S ,1  ’ 
revenue  comes  to  be  more  fully  stated.  1 1 ut>  when  tbe 

“ft.  Liber-tie  is  also  given  to  the  schooleinaster  to  receive  the  children  of  others  as  have  a mind  to  son.l 
for  like  education  into  any  of  those  scliooles,  paying  to  the  head  master  two  shillings  for  entrance  and  for  d? 
schoolmg  such  reasomible  rates  as  shall  be  agreed  of  between  them.  b ’ ‘ io  ieu' 

“ Fob  the  Schoolmasters  and  Ushers. 

“1  None  are  to  be  admitted  schoolmaster  of  the  said  schooles  hut  such  a,  are  of  the  Protestant  reliaion 
well  known  for  then-  abilitie,  mdustne,  and  good  conversation.  ®l0n» nu<d 

“2.  The  schoolmastev,  and  in  his  absence,  the  usher,  shall  publickly,  every  morning,  road  a chanter  or- 
tho canonical  Scripture,  and  then  pray,  concluding  at  night  also  with  prayer  Tins  to  bo  done  tSrf.l 
tongue,  that  all  may  be  edified ; they  are  to  urge  the  children  frequently  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  ml 
convenient  tunes  to  require  some  account  of  what  they  read,  according  to  their  eapneitie,  and  tlmt  "5 
of  them  he  irbie  readily  to  give  an  account  how  many  boofcos,  and  tlio  order  ill  wMdi  they  stand 
numberof  the  chapters  in  each  booke  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  7 “ ’ tt,> 

stamb:n»r»mf!S?  re  f*  *5?  tUnes  of  Oliatechisms  confounds  their  under 

rt  ,rn  0 +!  the  hold  Primate  Ushers s Chatednsnie- being  specially  oommenderl  to  those  schools  ii,  .1,,, 
Svtrf  ““fra  “mtimily  to  catechise  them  in  that  forme.  And  on  the  LoSi 

‘ R to  exl)0iind  the  same,  or  part  thereof,  unto  them,  os  also  7tt  other 

The  Governors  at  a later  period  enacted  religious  rules  in  the  same  spirit : 

“ Ordeu  of  the  GovEitxons  of  the  Schools  Founded  by  Enasnus  Smith,  Esq.,  12th  July,  1713. 

1 Sn^“^aS‘tt,&edSt  SS?jS32£?"  ^ ■— 

—her,  outof 

,,  " . /yT  , -ftVCly  y°uth  eclucatetl  in  tlie  said  schools  shall  be  instructed  by  the  master  or  nc.w  ^ 
Maun  „ Mmn,  and  upon  Sundays  he  publickly  ex,  mined  in  the  same  in  the  church 

mhereteh^S 

ujmn  neglect  thereof,  after  due  admonishment,  to  ho  expelled  the  said  schools'”8  ' “ ™“"  "hall  appoint ; and 

..,4: 

The  said  Rules  to  bo  sent  to  each  of  the  musters,  and  to  he  afiixcd  up  in  each  of  the  schools.” 

The  rental  of  13,000  acres  of  land,  including  a large  portion  of  the  town  of  Gahvav 
soon  reached,  and  before  lone-  exceeded  £300  a veir  ' TIip  frmaimowo  +i 

the  iS  of  Hi,  v THU  B f”01  ? Ireland  lws  “ historical  meaning.  In 
mo  leign  ot  diemy  VIII.  was  passed  “an  Act  for  the  English  Order  I-Iabite  and 

reiwn  of  WMarn  ITT  en„c  t?  f red  AX?  El«lish.”>  Another  statute  in  the 
fr  biee  school  should  bo  constantly  maintained  and  kept  within  each  diocese  should 

o~h^&vei“d  put  “ “n” 

on  LXrion  “ 7 iuired  i *?  tekr °ath 

t™  teMh  *0  be  taught  an  Englf  SltZlXe 

I clerical  oaths  LToT  ^ °f  teki“*  *■  ™ 


, , . vnn-tMV  OMC  1 OU  UU  tSS. 

repealed  with  other  clerical  oaths  in  1865. 
Hence  it 11 

designated  a ui  wammarsenoi 

or  Elementary  school”  of  the  present  day. 


i * '-'anus  III  i(5uo, 

w^e  “ Latin  school”  historically  means  what  is  now 
“^^oor'iXsent.the-Prmiary 


’ The  Act  is  printed  with  Report  of  11..,  wil. 
nnv  metropolitan  cathed^\1"<^leriauf^|^>^r  W™?  Ac‘ not  to  extend  to  benefieed  persons  bound  to  keep  residence  in 

absence,  shall  serve  under  them,  shall  teach  the  Eueiiah  tmumo^Z  111  tho  }>'aSs  service ; but  tlie  parisii  priest  who,  in  their 

rear  he  shall  omit  the  same.”-} Report  of  Commissioners  0/ipo<)  keep  801,001  aceording-  to  tins  Act,  upon  forfeiture  of  20s.  for  every 
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The  plan  adopted  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  trustees  in  founding  English  schools  is  thus  Erasmus 
described  by  the  Education  Commissioners  in  1809  : — Trust! 

“ Whenever  any  proprietor  of  land  is  desirous  of  having  one  established  on  his  estate,  the  Governors  agree, 
on  his  conveying  to  them  in  perpetuity  a certain  proportion  of  land  not  exceeding  two  acres,  to  contribute  a 
sum  not  greater  than  £300  towards  erecting  a school-house  thereon,  and  to  grant  an  endowment  to  the  master 
of  £30  per  annum.” 

Between  1808  and  1815  they  opened  69  schools  of  this  class  under  trust  deeds,  which  Number  nnd 
provide  that  all  the  pupils  shall  be  taught  the  Church  of  England  Catechism ; and  sub-  SffiiJf008  o£ 
sequently,  between  1839  and  1843,  having  again  accumulated  a large  surplus,  they  schools, 
founded  52  more  English  schools,  in  which  the  religious  obligation  is  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  be  read  in  the  schools  and  all  the  scholars  instructed  therein. 

The  Commissioners  in  1809  state1  that  “in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  income  above 
the  expenditure  for  a great  number  of  years,  and  notwithstanding  very  considerable 
grants2  of  money  from  time  to  time  made  for  building  and  other  uses  to  Trinity  College, 
and  the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  so  great  an  overplus  has  accrued  that  the  Governors  have 
purchased  Government  stock  to  the  amount  of  £6,000  in  the  5 per  cents.,  and  £29,000 
in  the  3^  per  cents.,  producing  an  annual  income  at  this  time  of  £1,315,  besides  in  the 
agents’ hands  on  the  1st  May,  ISO 9,  a balance  of  £ .”3 

The  rules  regulating  religious  instruction  in  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools,  which  in  Varying  reii- 
the  earlier  schools  founded  between  1808  and  1815  require  that  all  the  pupils  shall  be  g,0U3  ru,e3, 
taught  the  Church  of  England  Catechism,  and  in  those  of  later  foundation  that  they  shall 
read  and  be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Protestant  masters,  render  the  schools 
unsuitable  for  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  because  even  to  the  less  objectionable  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Stanley  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  introducing  the  new  plan 
of  1831,  “No  conscientious  Catholic  could  submit.”  Some  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  fluctuations  in  value  of  land  and  risk  of  arrears  in  collecting  rents. 

Even  in  the  three  grammar  schools  of  original  foundation,  the  large  and  in  ordinary  imperfect 
years  highly  profitable  estates  held  in  trust  by  the  Governors  have  not  produced  the 
beneficial  results  expected  from  them4 : — the  Endowed 

Schools  Com- 

“ In  1854,  a return  to  the  House  of  Commons  showed  that  the  governors  had  limited  the  expenditure  on  the  missioners. 
grammar  schools,  the  original  object  of  the  founder ; and  that  they  had  allowed  the  exhibitions  to  remain  at 
the  small  sum  of  £S  and  £G  a year,  whilst  their  exhibitioners  were  put  in  competition  with  the  candidates  from 
the  Royal  schools,  competing  for  exhibitions  of  £30  and  £50  a year  j and  that  consequently  out  of  fifty  exhibi- 
tions that  could  be  obtained  by  pupils  in  ten  years,  only  fourteen  had  been  awarded  to  pupils  of  their  grammar 
schools  on  entrance  into  Trinity  College,  and  none  whatsoever  in  three  of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding 
the  return  ; thus  defeating  the  intention  of  the  founder,  of  ‘ having  the  pupils,  as  far  as  they  were  capable, 
instructed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues  aud  fitted  for  the  University.’ 

“ It  also  appeared,  that  the  provisions  of  the  charter  they  thus  referred  to,  had  not  been  observed  by  them ; 
for  instead  of  the  twenty  pupils  named  by  the  Governors,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  children  of  then-  tenantry, 
holding  free  places  in  the  grammar  schools,  there  were  in  Galway,  where  a large  part  of  the  town  is  built  ou 
their  estates,  only  five  free  pupils,  and  of  these  only  three  were  children  of  tenants.  In  Tipperary,  another 
school  on  their  estates,  there  were  only  eleven  free  pupils,  aud  of  these  only  two  sons  of  tenants.  In  Drogheda 
there  were  no  free  pupils ; and  in  Ennis  there  were  ten,  none  of  them  sons  of  tenants : hut  in  the  two  latter 
towns  the  Governors  had  no  estates." 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  reported  unfavour- 
ably upon  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  and  attributed  most  of  the  evils  exposed  in  them  to 
“ the  undue  extension  of  the  system  of  English  schools,  which  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  founder.”  We  reproduce  the  most  important  of  their  concluding  observations,  &c.5 : — 

“ Concluding  Observations  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

“There  are  four  grammar  schools  and  140  English  schools  in  connexion  with  the  governors,  which  we  have 
treated  as  endowed  schools,  either  on  account  of  their  receiving  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  charity  in 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  master,  or  on  account  of  the  site  and  school-house  being  vested  in  the  governors 
for  educational  purposes.  In  the  grammar  and  117  of  the  English  schools  the  salaries  of  the  masters  are  paid 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  charity.  In  23  English  schools  the  only  endowment  is  the  site  and  school-house  vested 
in  the  governors. 

“ The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  grammar  schools,  for  the  year  of  inspection,  1855-56,  appears 
from  the  annexed  tables  to  be  116  ; the  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  160.  Of  these,  128  were  ascertained 
to  be  members  of  the  United  Church,  23  Roman  Catholics,  and  1 a Presbyterian. 

“The  average  attendance  for  same  year  in  all  the  English  schools  appears  from  the  tables  to  he  4,241. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  is  7,010.  Of  these,  4,293  were  ascertained  to  be  members  of  the  United 
Church,  875  Roman  Catholics,  1,420  Presbyterians,  and  47  of  other  religious  denominations. 

“ In  the  Table  of  General  Endowments  we  have  estimated  the  net  annual  income  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  fund, 
applicable  to  schools,  at  £7,462  6s.  2d.  The  Inspector  of  Estates  has  reported  that  the  rental  or  letting  value 
of  the  estates  may  he  estimated  at  £9,516  18s.  lcZ. ; and  deducting  15  per  cent,  for  cost  of  collection  and  taxes, 

1 Report,  p.  220. 

2 “ One  of  these  grants  to  Trinity  College  was  of  no  less  a sum  than  £8,000  British,  for  the  purchase  of  the  library  of  Mr.  Fagel, 

Pensionary  of  Holland,  who  had  removed  it  to  London  on  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  the  French  in  the  year  1794.” 

a The  agent  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  this  balance. 

* Endowed  Schools  Report,  p.  67. 

6 Report  on  Endowed  Schools,  p.  83. 
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? ‘M8.  la?Tes  * Mt  “co™  f™»  !“‘l  »f  £8,089  7b.  5 i.  The  Government  Steele  held  by  the  governors  *,!„■  1 • 

subject  to  the  rame  trusts  as  the  land,  being  the  produce  of  laud  purchased  from  the  governors  foi  ouhli,  f* >S 
poses,  is  £2,431  5*.  104  giving,  at  3 per  cent.,  an  annual  income  of  £72  18s.  94,  niakhm  the  S" 
mcome  of  the  governors  £8,1  G2  6s  2d.  There  are  two  trusts  not  connected  with  scUSae  for  ^f? 
Fe  ows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  CoUege,  and  the  other  for  Christ’s  Hospital,  London.  Tl.e  grants  to  SlZ 
SeSf:rSm  d a!,tLer.o?!°™t  the-v  were  in  184G>  the  reductions  on  account  of  the  famine  2 

glVeU,for  exllibitious  beblo  considered  a school  endowment.  The  Snurtfa! 
Cln ists  Hospital  is  £100  a year;  and  these  being  deducted  from  £S,1G2  Gs.  2d  will  <dve  the  ^ 

mcome  applicable  to  schools  as  £7,462  Ga  2</  give  tne  net  animal 

“It  appeals  from  the.se  statements,  that  whilst  the  expenditure  on  the  grammar  schools  was  in  eW«n 
mi  oi^°£w1ri?00,-th-e  exl)elKhtul'e.on  tbe  EuSlisl>  schools  during  the  same  period  was  £36,000  7 ‘ " 

savsthp  ^r^’"0Uera’  ,m  !heiV  Se,ieral  rePorte>  110tice  the  Erasmus  Sinitli  schools.  Mr  Crawford 
SS£ Sv  SCh°°  S-  ‘ 1U'e  !*?  a)m0St  "controlled  by  the  Governors  of  Erjf.ml 

2S“i  , “?  never  msPeuted»  the  terms  for  pupils  undefined,  course  of  education  not 

cSS2^2&“«!Sti^  <listiugmsh  these  schools  from  other  private  schools,  except  that  the  receipt  of  a 
— .7  “fd  ™e  l,se  of, Iarge  and  commodious  houses  and  grounds  give  to  the  masters  such  Llvnr, 
tages  over  private  teachers  as  should  put  down  all  competition.  So  tar  ns  my  observMtonT  exWl  h' 

, " 0Q,y  ou®  tlle  yew.  and  that  at  or  about  a fixed  time  : and  I have  reason  to  believe  tint  tk« 

1 r™1  i.  ?••*'** tlM  “>'a  <*  «*»  from  the 

says  :_'Tbe  JSS?  of  “““‘“T  to  «.e  Roman  Catholic  population.  Thus,  be 

'dt0'’80f‘I‘e  EotobUshed  Church,  and  all  tl»  pupils  Wo 

Jtl,  of  I, -eland  thefopulation  of  ftj  djSi'Tn  I™  p*  '’‘“n  «'T  Sf  °°'“  «**  " *■» 

teachers  are  exclusively  Protestant  and  in  v-hirii’tlmTT  i0c;  b,  ’ Romim  Cutholic ; and  schools  in  which  the 

»*»?.’*«•  the  population  is  chiefly  Ron,*, 
that  they  appeared  to  him  miserable  \ u wltb._  tbe^Chiu-ch  Education  Society’s  schools,  and  states 

incompetency  of  the  teachers  the  defects  if  tl  + ascribes  then-  mefiieieucy,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the 
“ Hr.  M'Blain  says T °f  the{^eia>  iladthe  inferiority  of  the  school-books, 
ment  of  the  head  master,  wlm  is  subject  to  no  mn  1S  ° r °f  scboo!s  1S  entirely  under  the  control  and  manage- 
from  the  Ei-asmus  Sm5h  B«rf  to S Limi^k’ °l  visitation,  and  who  has  received  no  rules 

it  is  m contravention  of  the  charter  remihtiim  the  dut?/  -1  tlnuk  tbl«  state  of  tilings,  while 

of  the  school,  which  would  be  nmcli  in-nn.Ato,  1^1  J as.mils  ^"utli  s schools,  is  also  injurious  to  the  efficiency 
masters  themselves 

than  one-foui-th  of  the  pupils  attendinrr  tbo  c l,  1 locality  require.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  more 
generally  turn  to  co^eS  ofmanXSle  for  the  University,  and  that  the  remainder 

give  a good  mercantile  education  and  with  ifVT’^r8  ’ ^ ^ 0 5V101I^3'.  therefore,  of  leading  impoi-tance  to 
modern  languages  do  not  foim  cmv  nnl^nf  ^t  ““V-  “Stmctl0n  in  modem  languages.  At  present  the 
French,  but  then  it  is  an  extra  and  not  t-mobt  ^ou?se  instruction ; such  of  the  pupils  as  choose  may  learn 
Mbitions  of  £8  or  £lo“  year  Xch  are  vS  d^+?ie  01^^7  school-hom-s.  Second,  the  small  college  ex- 
mar  schools,  are  quite  PUP^  ^m  the  tars  Smith  |i-um- 

suggestion  has  been  made  to  diminish  the  number  of  extoSk^9  necf  .sai7  st™"lus  to  exertion.  A judicious 
“ It  is  useless  to  continue  ^ “crea“  ti,e  Pecuniary  value  of  each, 

pmqxffie  originally  contemplated  by  their  establishment/ eSCnt  f°°tmg’  asthe3rai'e  altogether  inoperative  for  the 

instruction,  and  the  madequacy  °the  salm^e^Vll6  “adetluate  inspection,  the  exclusive  character  of  the 
English  schools  are  subject  to  Z annual  , th®  te">  M « of  inefficiency.  He  says  The 

that  the  work  of  inspection  of  these  schools  nowTlSb^  °ftKe1'  °f  ^ Bofd'  14  is  not  PossibIe>  howevei-, 
individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  nWcnVnl  J.  “ munber,  can  be  adequately  discharged  by  a single 

out  every  part  of  Ireland  • and  if  T *ental  endowments  may  be.  The  schools  are  ramified  through- 
now  discharges  tire m-Zus  Tufe  * V617  Feat  ««n  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 

does,  in  the  short  space  of  five  months  each  ™r°  exa““le  eacb  of  these  schools,  as  he  informs  me  he 

inspections  annually  of  their  respective  districts  ’ T^ere  S 10ldd  be  at  least  two  inspectors  appointed,  and  two 

”h00ls  il  *****  we  given  to  the  pepile  for 

. “,a  *&«  .it" "*r¥4  m are  confined, 
of  the  governors  which  enforces  +hL  7 e-i°  888  °1-  cbd»ie.n  ftttracted  to  the  schools  is  involved  in  the  regulation 
K,  «H0i,  enforces  the  flatly  reofln,s  of  the  Anthorieefl  Vernon  of  the  Scriptures  ou  allthildreu 
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who  are  able  to  read.  This  rule  is  naturally  obnoxious  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  it  will  therefore  excite  no  Erasmus 
surprise  that  the  benefits  of  these  establishments  are  mainly  restricted  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  the  conimu-  Smith  s 
uity.  In  general,  too,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  inadequate  in  amount.’  Trust. 

“ Mr.  Pennefather,  whose  inspections  were  confined  to  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  and  Down,  where 
thei'e  is  a large  Protestant  population,  speaks  more  favourably  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  English  schools,  but  he 
also  notices  tire  inadequacy  of  the  inspection  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  salaries  of  the  masters.  He  says  : — 

‘ The  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  which  I visited  were  English  day  schools.  The  general  im- 
pression made  on  my  mind  was  favourable.  The  houses  usually  are  suitable.  In  many  instances  the  schools; 
are  subject  to  clerical  inspection,  as  well  as  the  inspection  by  the  officer  of  the  governors  of  the  Board,  and  the 
governor's  admit  the  inspection  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  If,  however,  the  inspection  were  left  to  the 
governors  alone,  I do  not  consider  that  their  annual  inspection  is  by  any  means  adequate.  The  salaries,  gener- 
ally speaking,  given  by  the  governors  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  efficient  master's  ; they  are, 
however,  in  many  instances  increased  by  the  master  filling  tire  place  of  parish  clerk,  and  receiving  the  salary 
attached  to  that  office.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  allowed  by  them,  the  governors  give  a gratuity  to  the 
teachers  if  the  school  is  reported  as  satisfactory,  and  in  some  instances  the  income  of  the  master  is  increased  by 
local  subscriptions.’ 

“ The  most  remarkable  circumstance  to  be  observed  about  these  schools  is  the  extent  to  which  the  governor's 
have  neglected  the  grammar  schools,  which  were  the  original  object  of  the  endowment,  and  departed  from  the 
intention  of  the  founder  in  their  management. 

“ The  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  and  of  his  son  seem  to  have  been  to  favour  middle  class  education,  and 
to  enable  the  clever  boy  of  the  poorer  classes  to  rise,  by  means  of  free  places  in  the  grammar  schools  and 
exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  to  the  highest  positions  which  a University  education  woidd  enable  him  to 
attain. 

“ The  Commissioner's  of  1791  praised  the  governors  for  their  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  trust  confided  to  them, 
and  proposed  and  expected  that  the  governor's  would  endow  and  maintain  the  professional  academy  specially 
intended  for  middle-class  education.  After  1791  the  grammar  schools  were  generally  in  comparative  decay, 
except  when  under  a good  master,  and  the  governors  did  nothing  to  check  this  evil. 

“ The  charter  provided  that  there  should  be  twenty  free  pupils  selected  by  the  governors  in  each  grammar 
school,  and  that  a particular  system  of  religious  instruction  should  be  pm-sued,  and  that  the  school  should  he 
inspected,  with  a new,  no  doubt,  to  see  whether  the  charter  was  observed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
governors  have  almost  entirely  neglected  to  exercise  their  right  of  nominating  free  pupils,  and  have  not  made 
known  to  the  tenants  of  their  estates  the  existence  of  the  right  of  their  children  to  free  admission.  In  none 
of  the  grammar  schools  ax-e  there  the  requisite  number  of  free  pupils;  and  as  to  one  of  the  schools,  an  adver- 
tisement on  the  subject  was  not  issued  by  the  governors  until  1854. 

“ The  trust  with  respect  to  the  exhibitions  was  also  an  early  trust,  and  the  governors  had  clearly  power  to 
inci-ease  their  amount,  and  yet,  although  the  candidates  for  these  prizes  are  examined  with  those  from  the 
Royal  Schools,  and  the  result  may  have  disclosed  to  the  governors  the  failure  of  theii'  schools  in  preparing 
exhibitioners,  they  neither  inspected  the  schools,  nor  raised  the  exhibitions  to  the  same  scale  as  those  of  the 
Royal  Schools,  so  as  to  affoi'd  the  same  encouragement  to  clever  boys,  and  thus  to  sustain  the  character  of 
their  schools ; on  the  contrary,  from  1839  to  1S43,  at  the  time  when  this  failure  of  the  exhibitioners  was  first 
manifest,  they  founded  fifty-two  new  schools  for  the  poorer  classes,  whose  education  was  then  most  amply 
provided  for  by  the  lai'ge  Parliamentary  grants  to  the  National  Board.  No  doubt  they  had  power  to  do  this, 
and  their  anxiety  to  found  English  schools  must  be  ascribed  to  the  conviction  that  their  schools  were  superior 
to  those  established  under  the  National  Board.  But  it  must  he  observed  that  this  wider  development  of  the 
system  of  the  English  schools  diminished  their  power  to  promote  the  education  of  the  middle  classes,  which 
was  specially  intrusted  to  them,  as  the  primary  object  of  the  chattel'. 

“ The  rules  of  the  charter,  as  to  religious  instruction,  ore  not  observed  in  any  of  the  grammar  schools ; and 
the  masters  seemed  to  be  entirely  unaware  of  the  existence  of  such  rules,  although  they  were  returned  by  the 
governors  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1854  as  the  only  rules  in  existence. 

“ The  charter,  which  required  that  all  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  should  be  instructed  in  the  catechism 
of  Archbishop  TJssher,  had  been  systematically  violated  in  the  three  grammar  schools  as  to  which  we  received 
evidence.  Thus,  the  master  at  Ennis  says : — ‘ I never  interfere  with  their  creed  (i.e.,  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholics)  in  anyone  point  or  way.’  The  free  pupils  at  Ennis  ore  in  general  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  rules  as 
to  instruction  in  catechism  were  never  made  known  to  the  master.  In  Galway  thei'e  was  no  interference  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  Roman  Catholics.  An  usher  was  dismissed  for  interfering  with  the  l'eligious  opinions 
of  the  hoys.  It  appears,  also,  that  at  one  time  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  taught  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
hoys  at  the  school.  At  Drogheda  Roman  Catholic  boys  are  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  l'eligious  instruc- 
tion, and  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  do  not  attend  it. 

“ Although  the  Governors  have,  as  an  inspector  for  their  English  schools,  a clergyman  of  the  United  Church, 
and  a Master  of  Arts,  who  necessarily  passes  every  year  through  tlu'ee  of  the  four  towns  in  which  the  grammar 
schools.are  situate,  he  has  never  been  directed  to  inspect  them ; and  the  masters  have  never  received  a copy 
of  the  charter,  or  any  instructions  to  enable  them  to  follow  its  provisions.  The  number  of  free  pupils  and 
the  state  of  religions  instruction  might  he  ascertained  even  without  inspection. 

“The  Governors  also  neglected  some  other  trusts  of  the  charter  as  to  the  grammar  schools;  thus,  the 
beautifying  of  the  sclioolhouses  is  a trust  which  ought  to  have  early  priority  in  the  application  of  the  surplus. 

This,  however,  has  been  neglected,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  frequently  thrown  on  the  masters  with  their  small 
endowments  of  £100  a year. 

“ Even  the  regulation  of  the  course  of  instruction  was  neglected,  for  the  master  of  the  school  situate  in  the 
rising  mercantile  community  of  Drogheda,  thought  that  a grammar  school  necessarily  meant  a school  where  all 
should  receive  a classical  education,  and  had  some  hesitation  in  allowing  airy  of  his  pupils  to  give  up  the 
study  of  classics;  whereas  the  founder  had  clearly- provided  that  those  only  who  desired  it  should  be  taught 
the  University  course. 

“ The  English  schools,  to  which  the  Governor's  have  devoted  so  much  of  their  funds,  do  not  disclose  a much 
more  satisfactory  system  of  management.  They  are  inspected,  hut  the  inspector  is  the  registrar,  who  thus 
has  divided  and  inconsistent  duties,  whilst  the  consequent  partition  of  duties  between  him  and  the  assistant 
registrar  leads  to  a most  inconvenient  division  of  responsibility. 

“ Some  of  the  English  schools  are,  like  that  of  Galway,  inadequately  supplied  with  school  requisites.  Sligo 
is  without  a sufficient  number  of  masters.  With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  leases  of  the  English 
schools  vary  as*to  the  trusts  stipulated  to  he  observed.  The  sixty-nine  which  were  founded  from  1808  to 
1815  require  the  catechism  of  the  United  Church  to  be  taught  to  all ; ancl  the  fifty-two  which  were  founded 
from  1839  to  1843  require  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  by  all. 
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“ Tlie  reading  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  enforced  on  all  the  pupils,  and  the  teaching  of  the  cated.w 
children  of  the  United  Church  is  added  to  Scriptural  instruction  in  the  schools  where  the  latter  only  ' 


1 ‘ provided  for. 


The  inspection  of  the  English  schools  does  not  seem  to  secure  to  the  governors  the  sole  management  1 
visitation,  which  they  claim  to  he  vested  in  them.  One  master  got  a gratuity  from  the  Incorporated  Sor't 
another  is  inspected  quarterly  by  the  secretary  of  a diocesan  society,  and  several  schools  are  re^ularlv  insmon- 
by,  and  in  apparent  connexion  with,  the  Church  Education  Society indeed,  so  close  is  this  connexion  W 
as  we  have  observed,  by  the  foundation  of  the  schools  in  1839,  that  the  very  forms  of  the  Church  EcW<.« 
Society  are  used  in  the  schools  by  some  of  the  masters  in  keeping  their  rolls.  Uon 

“ Such  divided  responsibility  as  this  connexion  with  other  bodies  produces,  must  bo  injurious  audits  evi 
results  are  shown  in  case  of  the  Galway  English  school  where  they  were  especially  brought  under  our  nofilo 
for  the  master  complained  that  he  was  not  adequately  supplied  with  books,  and  our  assistant  commissioned 
liave  noticed  a similar  defect  m other  schools.  ' 1ieis 

“ Thus,  the  governors  have  not  only  neglected  the  primary  trust  of  their  grammar  schools,  but  have  not 
managed  prudently  the  secondary  trust  of  English  schools,  which  they  have  developed  to  an  extent  disum,™ 
tionate  to  then-  resources.  f ul’ur' 

“The  want  of  personal  visitation  had  not  been  supplied  by  inspection  of  subordinate  officers,  as  the  rn-ammv 
schools  were  never  inspected  by  the  inspector  of  English  schools,  nor  was  a special  inspector  appointed  for  tiTi 
The  utility  of  this  personal  visitation  of  the  governors  was  shown  by  the  case  of  Tipperary  school  in  resnectffi 
winch,  after  our  mqumes,  Mr.  Barlow’s  visit  led  to  the  master  being  called  on  to  resign,  and  to  an  efficient 
successor  being  appointed.  ° ’ u Lmcient 

“ sul,“itted  books  of  account  of  the  governors  to  the  inspection  of  the  Government  accountant 
attached  to  the  service  of  our  commission,  and  he  made  such  an  unfavourable  report  on  the  subject  that  we 

Wll°  ^ kept  t,10books’  aud  Mlb  Barlow,  the  chairman 

• , ‘‘J’,"3  cb,u'tel's  °f  governors  are  very  precise  in  their  directions,  as  to  the  accounts  being  kept  yearly  and 
„ , to  lllcllC!^  no.b  merely  the  cash  transactions,  but  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  governors- 
some  of  the  trusts,  only  arising  in  case  of  an  overplus  or  residue,  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  carried  out  unless 
the  assets  and  liabilities  are  ascertained.  The  proper  mode  of  keeping  accounts  under  such  circumstances  is 
7 “‘‘T:  “*  •"'**•**  about  ,ho  year  1843,  orM 

peai’?d  ^cnce.^'°  113  that  no  Lalanca  sheet  had  been  prepared  from  the  time  the  ledger  was 
fSstwfaVsSr’  1843),lultl1  the  l,8n0(1  of  our  mquiry,  and  that  the  ledger  omitted  some  essential  accounts 
tn  til!  !!  ’.  t k accouiit,  a general  account  of  income  and  expenditure,  an  account  of  each  estate  belonging 
to  the  governors,  an  account  for  each  agent  of  the  Board,  an  account  for  the  law-agent,  an  account  of  expenditure 
foi  law  costs,  and  an  account  balance.  As  we  were  then  unable  to  obtain  a precise  view  of  the  condition  of  the 

Hovlta*  184MO  MM»y,  “ 7 “ “**  f““  * “W  ft.  J 

The  number  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools  varies  from  time  to  time  The 

NoveSrfcrc611  i“lU?4bI  GoYemo,'s  of  ttis  T™st  &r  the  half  year  ended  1st 
JNovembei,  I86b,  exhibit  the  following  results1 : 


Province. 

Ulster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

Munster, 

Total, 


81 

4,485 

42 

1,453 

6 

170 

17 

605 

146 

6,713 

Established 

Church. 

2,844 

1,351 

159 

589 

4,943 


Dissenters. 

1,246 

72 


1,333 


Roman 

Catholic. 

295 

29 

7 

5 

336 


3,025 

1,055 

120 

446 

4,G46 


retm-n^r?  W^b™^11  1Condufcted  for.  us  uPon  25th  June,  1S6S,  schoolrooms  are  not 
!2?  ' b t the  number  of  septate  institutions  is  given.  Tlie  following  are  the 


results2 : — 

Province. 

Ulster, 

Leinster, 

Connaught, 

Munster, 

Total, 


53 

32 

5 

7 


Total. 

58 

34 


1,065 

612 

44 

98 


No.  of  Children 
Girls. 

1,109 

386 

56 

129 


Infants. 

243 

34 

4 

14 

295 


Total. 

2,417 

1,032 

104 

241 

3,794 


-p-  , J7  , 10  107  1,81 9 1,680  295  3,794 

^ .molTstw  ae  ?Tberhof  cMdren  fomd  present  in  Erasmus  Smith’s 
fem ^ whlh lot?  2,6tMu”e.  18GS  (3794),  ms  56-5  of  the  number  upon  the  rolls 
altkouilTt^  attendance  than  is  obtained  by  National  schools, 

fcTSttrZffUfa“  remain  upon  the  rolls  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  until 
tney  Lave  been  absent  for  six  months  (Rudkin,  13492). 

Er^mufSht  fiegistrar,  and  Mr.'  Rudkin,  the  Inspector,  under 

history  of  the  Trust  1 ^0rP  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  origin  and 

II.  ^-e you^w^eXa^e1^!^!1  tbe  ®rasmus  Smith’s  schools  were  founded  in  the  time  of  Charles 

Protectorate  in  1657  for  the  rnnsn  nf  ° -°f  ■ Smith’s  to  trustees  was  made  in  the  time  of  the 

77^  _No.  ’ tliepmp0se  of  establlsW  ™ Ireland,  and  not  in  the  time  of  Clm-les  II.  t-Mr. 

the  one part ^em^Jon^D^SamuT^^  “denture  made  between  ‘Erasmus  Smith  of  London,  Esq.,  on 
Tower,  Dublin  CasTle  ?— I am  nft  aware^^’  D'D'’  “**  °tberS’  °n  tke  °tker  l383*’’  is  now  “ g10  Bermingham 
1 Miscellaneous  Pape.,  vol.  viil  . See  .apre  pp.  261,  2;  and  Summary  Tables  V.  and  VI.,  vol.  vl 
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“ 12752.  I liolcl  in  my  hand  a pamphlet-,  published  by  my  namesake,  the  Rev.  William  Gibson,  of  Belfast,  Erasmus 
in  which  he  gives  a copy  of  that  indenture.  Smith’s 

“ 12753.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  read  the  document  ? — I am  not  aware.  Trust. 

“ 12754.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  document  is  as  follows  : — 

“ * An  Indenture  made  1st  December,  1657,  between  Erasmus  Smith  of  London,  Esq.,  on  the  one  part,  Henry  Jones,  Evidence  as  to 
d.d„  Samuel  Winter,  d.d.,  Thomas  Harrison,  d.d.,  Henry  Wooton,  Samuel  Mather,  Robert  Chambers,  Clkes. ; William  orisinal  imien- 
Basil,  Esq-,  His  Highness’s  Attorney- General,  Ireland;  John  Bysse,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  the  eitv  of  Dublin;  Thomas  turc- 
Herbert,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council  of  Ireland;  Colonel  Jerome  Sanckey,  Colonel  John  Bridges,  Major  Anthony  Morgan, 

Edward  Roberts,  Esq.,  Auditor-General  of  Ireland;  Janies  Standisli,  Esq.,  Receiver-General  of  Ireland;  Daniel  Hutch- 
inson, John  Preston,  Richard  Tygh,  and  Thomas  Hooke,  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  the  other  part.  Whereas, 
most  of  the  sins  which  in  former  times  have  reigned  in  this  Nation  have  proceeded  chiefly  of  laelce  of  bringing  up  of  the 
youth  of  this  realm,  either  in  publique  or  private  sclioolcs,  whereby,  through  good  discipline,  they  might  be  principled  in 
literature  and  good  manners,  and  so  learn  to  loathe  those  baynous  and  mauifold  offences  which,  when  they  come  to  years, 
they  daily  perpetrate  and  commit.  Now,  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  for  the  great  and  ardent 
desire  which  he  hath  that  the  poor  children  inhabiting  upon  any  part  of  the  lands  of  Ireland,  as  hereafter  is  expressed, 
should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  good  literature,  and  to  speak  the  English  tongue,  and  for  other  good  ends  in 
and  by  these  presents  hereafter  declared,  hath  herbv  sold  and  bargained  to  the  said  parties  and  their  heirs  .-—County 
Roscommon  (m  or  near  the  town  and  lands  of  Athlonc),  403a.  In.  plantation  measure.  In  the  Isles  of  Arran  1,407a. 

County  Galway  or  town  of  Galway  (in  or  near  the  town  and  fields  of  Galway)  1,011a.  In.  (excepting  5a.  In.  near  adjoining 
on  the  said  town  of  Galway,  and  marked  (0),  and  said  2n.  adjoining  on  the  said  town,  and  marked  No.  (1),  as  in  the 
book  of  reference,  and  plott  appearing  in  the _ Surveyor-General’s  office;  with  all hoggs,  woods,  barren  mountains,  and 
other  unprofitable  lands  thereunto  allotted,  cast  in  and  allowed,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  for  the  term 
of  forty- one  years,  from  1st  May  next  ensuing,  yielding  for  and  out  of  the  same  £300  sterling  on  1st  November  and  May 
yearly  during  the  said  term,  and  of  the  reversion  of  the  premisses,  together  with  the  said  rent  in  trust,  to  the  intent  that 
out  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  the  said  trustees,  their  heirs  and  assignes,  shall  (in  case  the  said  Erasmus 
Smith  do  it  not)  procure  and  defray  the  charge  on  passing  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  settling  of  the  said  lands  and 
premisses,  according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  or  otherwise  to  obtain  licence  from  ITis  Highness  the 
Lord  Protector,  under  the  great  Seal  of  England,  for  incorporating  themselves  in  succession,  and  to  retain  the  said  lands 
and  premisses  to  them  and  their  successors,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  mortmain,  to  the  intent  that  out  of  the  annual 
profits  the  said  trustees  shall  cause  five  selioolhouses  for  the  teaching  of  grammar  and  the  original  tongues,  and  to 
write,  read,  and  cast  accompts,  to  be  built  in  the  places  following,  viz. : — One  in  the  town  of  Sligo ; one  upon  his  lands 
in  the  barony  of  Clanwilliam,  county  Tipperary ; one  upon  his  lands  in  the  barony  of  Dunluce,  county  Antrim ; and  one 
where  his  lands  that  are  deficient  (which  is  £2,700)  shall  be  fixed ; each  schoolmaster  to  be  allowed  £40  a year  sterling, 
and  not  under,  on  1st  November  and  1st  May,  for  teaching  the  poor  inhabitants  upon  the  premisses  to  read,  write,  and 
east  accompts,  and  grammar,  as  the  shall  be  found  capable,  without  any  other  allowance  for  the  same.  A clerk  or-  register 
to  attend  the  said  trustees,  with  a salary  not  exceeding  £10  a year.  And  that  such  other  tenants  on  the  lands,  their 
children,  as  shall  be  made  fit  for  the  University,  or  Trinity  College,  near  Dublin,  shall  have  towards  their-  maintenance 
£10  a year  a piece  for  the  first  four  years  after  then-  entrance,  and  not  longer ; and  for  want  of  such,  for  the  relief  of 
such  other  poor  scholars  as  the  said  trustees  or  seven  of  them  shall  hold  fit  to  receive  the  same.  Saving  to  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith  and  his  heirs  all  eyries  of  hawks,  great  and  small,  in  the  Isles  of  Arran,  to  be  delivered  to  him  or  his  agents 
in  Dublin  when  they  shall  be  resonably  demanded . by  him  or  his  heirs;  also  liberty  of  digging,  cutting,  polishing,  and 
carrying  away  of  stone  out. of  the  marble  quarries  in  the  isles  of  Arran.  Acknowledged  12th  January,  and  inrolleu  16th 
March,  1657.’” 

“ Witness. — There  is  no  estate  in  Roscommon.” 

The  income  of  the  Trust  is  now  about  £9,000  a year  (Thorp,  127/6),  with  a large  income  ot 
accumulation  in  the  bank  (12790),  amounting  to  about  £20,000  (12793).  In  July,  1868,  Trust‘ 
the  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  schools  numbered  144,  two  having  been  withdrawn  since 
the  return  was  made  in  May  (12694).  Of  the  expenditure  upon  the  English  schools 
Mr.  7 hoop  gives  the  following  account : — 

“12782.  Rev.  Mr.  Cowie. — Do  you  include  repairs  of  schools? — Mr.  Thorp.-- No,  that  is  distinct.  On  the 
whole,  including  Inspector’s  salary,  £4,500  a year  is  paid.  For  instance,  the  salaries,  gratuities,  and  annuities 
would  he  £3,600,  and  then  there  are  sundry  heads,  Such  as  repairs  and  requisites.  The  Governors  supply  half 
the  cost  of  requisites.  There  are  also  the  premiums  to  teachers.  They  give,  annually,  to  eighteen  teachers  a 

premium  of  £1  worth  of  books,  and  about  130  or  140  premiums  are  given  to  pupils  of  the  several  schools in 

every  case  for  regular  attendance — commencing  at  10s.,  and  going  down  to  2s.  6d.  We  have  a list  every  year 
of  the  best  attendances,  and  the  governors  contribute  for  that,  £30.  There  are  a few  additional  things,  such 
as  fuel,  in  a few  cases,  and  £500  a year  is  paid  to  the  Inspector.  £4,500  is  the  aggregate  expenditure  upon  the 
English  schools.” 

Schools  sometimes  withdraw  from  the  Trust  in  order  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Description  by 
National  Board  (12829).  Very  few  English  schools  have  been  founded  in  places  where  witaesses- 
the  Trustees  hold  estates  (12699) ; in  Galway  the  Erasmus  Smith  Eno-lish  school 
failed,  and  was  given  up  (Thorp,  12S01-4,  12906,  and  Rudkin,  13983-13996).  There 
is  no  inspection  of  the  Grammar  schools  (Tliorp,  12775  and  12851,  and  Rudkin,  13590 
and  13982) ; no  pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  the  number  of  free  pupils  in  these  schools 
(Thorp,  12900-2);  there  is  no  system  for  assisting  the  admission  of  clever  boys  from  the 
English  schools  into  the  Grammar  schools (128  9 9),  although  children  fromErasmus  Smith’s 
schools  have  been  very  successful  in  gaining  free  places  by  competition  in  the  Charter 
schools  (Rudkin,  13543  and  13970).  Seven  of  the  Governors  are  members  ex-officio, 
and  the  others  are  co-opted  from  time  to  time  as  vacancies  occur  (Thorp,  12S05)  ; 
excepting  some  of  the  ex-officio  members,  they  are  all  members  of  the  Established 
Church  (12807).  The  religious  rule  of  the  schools  is  the  following  : — 

“ 12704.  Chairman. — What  are  the  regulations  of  the  school  as  to  religious  teaching,  and  the  attendance  on 
it  l— Mr.  Thorp. — They  axe  very  distinct  in  the  rules.  These  rules  are  obliged  to  he  posted  in  every  school, 
and  in  number  3 it  says : — 

“ ‘ Every  day  all  children  who  have  attained  a suitable  proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teacher  a chapter  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  teacher  shall  examine  the  children  as  to  their  understanding  of  what  they  have  read,  explaining  the  sense  in  plain 
language,  without  entering  into  controversial  or  abstruse  matters.’”  1 
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simTi's  Tk®  teachers  are  always  memhers  of  the  Established  Church  (12706  and  12927V 
Totmv  Roman  Catholic  children  read  the  Bible  (12708  and  12760),  and  are  required  to~do  so 

— (12765),  but  they  are  generally  few  (12712);  they  read  the  Bible  for  the  Inspector 

{Rudkin,  13512),  and,  indeed,  answer  best  in  it  (13536),  but  there  is  no  doctrinal 
exposition  (13518) ; Proselytism  was  suspected  in  one  school  [Thorp,  12716);  sometimes 
the  priests  object  to  Bible-reading  [Rudkin,  13571  and  13970),  but  not  the  parents 
(13585  and  13978),  who  must  take  the  consequences  of  sending  their  children  to  schools 
conducted  under  such  rules  : — 

Evidence  on  “ 12907.  Mr.  Stokes. — Do  you  consider  that  a Roman  Catholic  parent  would  have  any  cause  of  complaint  if 
position  of  0n  sending,  with  his  free  will,  liis  child  to  an  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  the  boy  or  girl  turned  Protestant?— 
Catholic  Mr.  Thorp. — I think  not. 

scholars.  “ 12908.  Then  you  think  the  responsibility  of  the  religion  of  the  child  rests  on  the  parent? Yes. 

“ 12909.  Then  if  he  sent  his  child  to  a Protestant  school  you  think  he  should  take  the  consequences?— Yes  • 
at  the  same  time  I think  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  treated  fairly. 

“ 12910.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  treat  a Roman  Catholic  child  fairly  in  a school  in  which  every  child  is 
obliged  to  read  the  Protestant  version  daily? — I am  not  the  Inspector.  " I have  not  the  experience  on  these 
matters  that  lie  has.  I know  I would  treat  the  Roman  Catholic  child  fairly  myself. 

“ 12911.  Is  it  possible  to  treat  him  fairly  if  you  oblige  him  daily  to  adopt  a 'course  which  in  the  opinion  of 
his  parent  is  contrary  to  his  faitli?— I am  not  an  educational  man,  but  as  far  as  I understand  Roman  Catholics 
they  admit  the  Scriptures,  the  value  of  the  Scriptures,  and  they  also  read  the  Scriptures,  because  when  I speak 
to  Roman  Catholics  they  read  it  and  refer  to  it ; but  I am  not  an  educational  man. 

“ 12912.  Are  you  aware  Roman  Catholics  take  objection  to  the  promiscuous  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  then 
again  to  your  translation  of  it,  especially  without  note  ? — Yes. 

“ 12913.  Are  you  aware  of  these  objections? — Yes. 

“ 12928.  Lord  Clonbrock. — One  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  your  society  is  that  every  child  in  your  school 
should  read  a chapter  in  the  Bible  every  day? — When  competent  to  do  so. 

“ 12929.  And  after  that  reading  are  they  ever  examined  by  the  teacher  with  respect  to  that  chapter,  leavuw 
out  controversial  and  abstruse  topics.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

“ 12930.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  for  a Protestant  to  examine  children  in  chapters  of  the  Bible  and  be  in 
agreement  with  Roman  Catholic  doctrine?— I have  not  been  present  at  an  examination,  but  I think  it  would 
require  a good  deal  of  judgment  to  do  it.” 


It  is  denied  that  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Church 
Education  Society  (Thorp,  12705  and  12887),  or  that  the  Society’s  schools  are  aided  or 
inspected  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  Governors  (Rudkin,  14031-14039).  The  Governors  sup- 
port no  training  school  for  teachers  (Thorp,  12722),  but  employ  teachers  trained  by  the 
National  Board  or  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  without  training.  Mr.  Rudkin,  who 
examines  every  master  before  appointment  (13506),  finds  little  difference  between  these 
lospectioa  classes  (13507).  He  inspects  all  the  English  schools  twice  a year  (13491),  and  displays 
sound  judgment  in  requiring  the  youngest  children  to  be  brought  up  for  examination:— 


l.MS.  Chairman.— lii  your  visits  to  schools  do  you  bestow  much  attention  as  to  the  period  in  which  the 
younger  clnldren  remain  m the  lower  classes,  so  as  to  press  on  their  promotion  %— Mr.  Rndki.n.— Undoubtedly; 
one  ot  the  great  faults  I found  in  the  schools  when  I first  went  round  was— the  neglect  of  the  younger  children, 
it  was  chiefly  in  that  respect  I had  to  caution  the  masters.  I set  on  foot  a new  system  altogether.  When 
calling  tor  the  junior  class  I would  ask  the  master,  ‘ What  are  these  children  able  to  do  ?’  ‘ Oh,  sir  ’ he  would 
reply  they  are  too  young ; they  can’t  do  anything.’  ‘ That  won’t  do  for  me,’  I said,  * every  child  entering  the 
school  must  be  instructed.’  In  fact  I may  say,  that  it  was  not  previously  the  custom  to  examine  the  very 
young  cmlaren.  In  consequence  of  which  the  masters  did  not  instruct  them,  being  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  be  examined  by  me.  I require  that  the  youngest  child  in  the  school  shall  learn  reading,  spelling,  and 
wmmg— that  the  first  day  he  enters  the  school-room  he  must  have  a slate  and  pencil  given  to  him,  and  be 
taugnt  wilting;  and  so  great,  so  rapid,  and  so  extensive  has  been  the  advance  in  consequence  of  my  enforcing 
that  system,  that  I have  now  m schools  classes  of  children  of  seven,  and  even  of  «ix  and  a half  years  of  age, 
writing  from  dictation.”  J 


* statement  of  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  examining  the  youngest  children 
individually  may  be  contrasted  with  the  consequences  arising  from  the  neglect  of  that 
method,  as  described  by  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Renouf,  who  has  had  experience 
of  both  systems.  Mr.  Renouf  says  (I.) : — 

School  Inspec-  , ‘24.  On  looking  tlu-ough  the  ‘Observation  Book,’ which  is  kept  in  each  National  school,  I have  not  unfrequcntly 

tors.  round  the  following  entry  made  by  the  Inspector  in  his  record  of  an  examination ; — ‘ First  class  not  examined.’ 

1 liave  witnessed  several  of  these  inspections,  and  in  more  than  one  district,  and  have  noticed  .that  the  Inspector 
ways  began  his  examination  with  the  highest  class.  In  almost  every  school  that  I entered  the  teacher 
presented  his  highest  class  first,  so  that  (contrary  to  my  own  intentions)  I almost  invariably  observed  the  same 
order,  as  being  that  to  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  most  accustomed.  There  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
m.  *ay°ur  of  tlus  method  of  examination,  but  the  advantages  of  the  other  method — viz.,  that  of  beginning 
with  the  lowest  class,  appear  greatly  to  preponderate,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  In  each  of  the  inspections  at  which  I was  present  the  examination  was  very 
strict ; but  after  having  borne  the  brunt  of  the  Inspector’s  severity  and  displeasure  with  reference  to  his  most 
advanced  pupils,  and  that,  perhaps,  during  a couple  of  hours,  the  teacher  was  almost  indifferent  to  what  was 
said  about  the  first  class,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a necessary  and  inevitable  corollary  of  what  had  gone 
before.  I am.  quite  sure  that  if  the  reverse  order  of  examination  were  habitually  adopted  very  beneficial  results 
would  ensue. 
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“ 23. 1 have  already  said  that,  the  senior  section  of  the  first  class  very  seldom  came  up  to  the  requirements  of  Ekasjus 
the  1 Programme  of  Instruction.’  The  children  of  this  division  are  expected — 'trust* 

“ 1.  ‘ To  re:wl  with  comet  pronunciation  the  lessons  of  the  first  four  sections  of  first  hook.  

“ 2.  ‘ To  spell  correctly  the  words  of  those  lessons,  and  to  understand  then-  meaning. 

“ 3.  ‘ To  know  the  Addition  Table. 

“4.  ‘ To  write  and  read  any  number  of  three  digits,  and  to  add  three  such  numbers. 

“ 5.  ‘ To  write  words  of  three  letters.’ 

Nothing  that  I have  seen  or  heard  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry  has  tended  to  shake  my  opinion  that  the  fourth 
of  these  requirements  would  be  more  in  its  place  in  the  programme  of  the  second  class.  On  the  other  hand, 

(here  is  no  reason  why  children  in  this  section  of  the  first  class  should  not  be  required  to  write  down  from 
dictation  any  capital  or  small  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  any  monosyllabic  words  which  they  are  capable  of 
spelling.  The  most  advanced  children  of  this  section  I have  seen  were  seldom  able  to  write  the  letters  from 
dictation,  and  the  only  word  of  three  letters  which  was  readily  written  was  ‘ man.’  I wish  the  Irish  managers 
and  teachers  who  are  satisfied  with  their  schools  could  have  seen  the  writing  of  the  lowest  standard  in  the 
very  first  two  schools  I inspected  on  my  return  to  England,  in  each  of  which  a large  number  of  children  under 
seven  years  of  age  produced  writing  such  as  I have  only  seen  in  the  highest  classes  in  Irish  schools.  I am  not 
here  contrasting  the  attainments  of  Irish  with  those  of  English  children,  for  most  of  the  children,  if  not  all, 
in  St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  girls’ and  infants’  schools,  at  Wallsall,  are  Irish.  And  their  reading  and 
arithmetic  were  equally  superior  to  the  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  corresponding  class  in  the  Irish  National 
schools.  I may,  perhaps,  he  reminded  of  what  I have  said  as  to  the  comparatively  favourable  conditions  under 
which  schools  are  examined  in  England.  But  making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  difference  of  conditions, 

I assert  that  no  teacher  I have  seen  in  any  Irish  school  (whether  it  be  called  1 National,’  ‘ Christian  Brothers,’ 

‘Convent,’  or  of  the  ‘ Church  Education  Society’)  appeared  to  have  a time  notion  of  what  a whole  class  of  children 
under  seven  years  of  age  could,  without  any  extraordinary  efforts,  lie  made  to  prod  uce.  Having  spoken  so  unfa- 
vourably of  the  senior  section  of  the  first  class  in  the  National  schools,  I am  obliged  to  add  that  I was  seldom 
able  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  children  in  the  lower  section  of  this  class  knew  anything.  This  may  in  part,  and 
particularly  in  out-of-the-way  spots,  be  accounted  for  by  the  shyness  of  village  children ; but  shyness  only 
accounts  for  silence,  not  for  wrong  answers.  And  in  many  places  the  children  were  decidedly  very  far  from  shy.’ 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  children  attending  Irish 
National  schools  are  in  the  first  class,  of  which  Mr.  Renouf  gives  so  deplorable  a 
description.  , . . 

Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  were  visited  by  several  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners.  Assi'stu,t0f 

Mr.  King  reports  that  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  closely  resemble  the  Protestant  parochial  commissioners, 
schools,  and  sometimes  take  their  place  (D.  33-34);  indeed  in  the  town  of  Wicklow,  and 
at  Calverstown,  the  two  schools  appear  to  be  amalgamated  (D.  135  and  159). 

Mr.  King  says : — 

“ 33.  The  schools  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  very  similar  to  the  parochial  schools,  and  except 
in  Dublin,  they  take  the  place  of  parochial  schools,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish. 

“ 34.  The  Dublin  school  can  no  longer  be  called  a primary  school,  the  boys  learn  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics, 
and  modern  languages.  The  master  has  raised  the  school  to  its  present  condition ; when  he  was  appointed  the 
school  was  attended  by  children  of  the  same  class  as  the  scholars  in  the  parochial  schools,  and  had  no  extra- 
ordinary reputation,  but  he  raised  the  character  of  the  instruction  with  such  success  that  the  school  is  now 
crowded  with  boys  whose  object  is  to  get  an  education  that  will  enable  them  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions, or  to  enter  Trinity  College.  . 

“ 135.  The  school  at  Calverstown  liad  been  in  operation  for  three  months  only,  so  that  no  fan1  estimate  of 
its  efficiency  could  he  made.  Twelve  boys  and  seven  girls  were  present,  of  whom  six  were  Roman  Catholics  ; 
yet  in  this  school  the  reading  of  Scripture  is  compulsory  on  all  the  scholars  in  attendance.  The  master  had  a 
residence  provided  for  him,  and  was  paid  a fixed  salary  of  £50,  to  which  a gratuity  of  £5  might  he  added  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  sent  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  school  possessed  an  endowment 
of  which  the  annual  value  at  present  is  £80. 

“ 159.  The  parochial  school  in  Wicklow  was  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  We  saw  the  buildings,  which 
were  excellent,  in  very  good  repair,  and  well  provided  with  furniture.  The  school  had  separate  departments  for 
boys  and  girls,  the  teachers  of  which  were  married  and  lived  at  tire  school-house.  The  master’s  salary  for 
conducting  the  school  was  £40,  with  an  additional  gratuity  of  £5  if  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus 
Smith  made  a favourable  report.  The  master  was  also  parish  clerk,  and  received  £10  on  that  account,  thus 
raising  his  income  to  £55.  His  wife  received  £35  for  conducting  the  girls’  school.  As  tire  school  was  not  in 
operation,  we  could  not,  of  course,  form  any  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency.” 

Mr.  Coward  mentions  one  Erasmus  Smith  school,  viz.,  at  Bandon,  hut  as  it  is  inspected 
by  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  adopts  the  same  system,  he  makes  no  special 
report  upon  it  (E.  87). 

Mr.  Siclgreaves  (G.)  reports  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools  at  Derry  in  favourable 
terms  : — 

“ 134.  There  are  two  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  in  Derry — male  and  female,  and  one  in  the  Raphoe  district, 
all  of  which  I visited.  The  latter  one,  which  appeared  to  be  a very  good  school  as  far  as  appearances  went, 
and,  judging  from  the  books,  which  were  submitted  to  me  by  the  master,  to  be  well  kept  up,  was  closed  for  the 
vacation. 

« 135.  The  male  school  at  Derry,  had  105  hoys  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty,  there 
being  seventy-three  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I had  no  time,  however,  for  examination.  The  boys 
appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  a lower  class  than  I generally  met  with  in  the  National  schools,  and  were  mostly 
very  ragged.  They  are  supposed  to  pay  a penny  a week  towards  their  schooling,  about  ten  or  twelve,  however, 
being  free  on  the  books.  Children  who  absent  themselves  from  a school  for  a month  at  a time  are  struck  off 
tlxe  rolls.  The  school-room  was  large  and  well  lighted,  hut  excessively  ding}',  and  the  school  apparatus  did  not 
seem  particularly  good. 

I.  3 R 
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“ 136.  Tile  te^here  of  these  schools  who  am  all  Protestants,  are  appointed  hy  the  Governor  of  the  a 
tion,  and  tamed  by  the  Choral,  Edneation  Training  Society.  The  schools  are  inspected  twice  a y^. 
open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  but  tLere  were  only  two  Roman  Catholics  on  the  rolls  of  fte  ~ ! ? 

none  at  all  on  the  lolls  of  the  female  school.  A portion  of  Scripture  is  read  for  half  an  C,  ,™T  *y  ! 
eapWUon  g.ven  hy  the  teacher.  The  Church  Catechism  is  taught,  but  only  I was  infcrmSfL  oCS 

„„  ‘ll137'  ,7'?  fm»l« 1 xho°}  ">s  “»*■«  numerously  attended,  there  being  ninetyone  children  present  the  ni.iul 
on  the  lolls  being  121  and  the  average  attendance  eiglity-two.  I had  only  time  to  examine  some  of  the 
advanced  pupils  but  I found  that  they  had  evidently  been  well  and  carefully  instructed.  In  both  schools  the 
children  seemed  to  have  the  edvantage  of  having  able  and  intelligent  teachers  over  them.”  *h' 

„ Mr'  oonsidera  these  schools  as  on  a level  with  ordinary  National  schools  and 

comparatively  innocent  m their  religious  tendencies”  (L.): ’ 

A Church  schools  I may  reckon  the  two,  on  the  ibimdation  of  Erasmus  Smith  at  Kill.i. 

and  MuMairy,  close  to  each  other  They  were  the  only  specimens  of  this  class  in  my  distric  They  ~ 
to  belong  to .very  different  types.  In  the  one,  the  charity  is  used  as  the  means  of  giving  free  eduSu’  to 
he  other  toe  pupils  pay  os.  per  quarter,  which  is  a toil-  middlcdass  fee  i„  the  weft.  The  “alar  re  ,m„M 
*“/ 1 “i-  m *lle “e  “S  ”d  £2“  m tllB  otllel'.  l“‘  “ere  is  a farther  gratuity  of  £5,  which 
™ * t™8!  80  ""t  116  a residence,  and  holds  his  ollioe  at  pleasure  of  the  Board  o / Go 

=’toht7a^Pf,0tor  °\thf  “7  T*  ®»  of  the  tSjgS  CM 

appeals  to  lu\e  a kind  of  superintendence,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  accompanied  by  much  red  autbonir 

Est^L'SM 

S&&3E 

W01I£  shov'n  Wls  V017  much  on  the  level  of  that  in  ordinary  National  schools.” 

JVTr.  Balmer  mentions  the  local  reputation  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  (M ) ■— 

chid  schools  for  1867  tata  rS„™  to  toe  m-E?  S *T  J f ,7  g“e“'  I>“- 

several  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Church  TVhu ^ q ?CJ10,0^  tbat  . tbe  unarming  of  the  children  in  the 
geography,  and  Inglish  hLtoi'y  is  veiw  meiUtahie^01!  dnn'Tt8  SG11  e <*  satisfactory.  Writing, 

answering  in  the  Scriptures  The  manner  in  wlnri,  +1  ^ to  express  myself  as  very  much  pleased  with  their 
Religion,  deserves  marked  commeSon  “ A ^ 16  focbu!?a.  appointed,  with  the  Articles  of 

•deserves  attention.  The  local  contribution*  t 1 1°  neuce.  flvei“  t,:>  religious  instruction  in  this  report, 
£55  18s.  0(7.  The  expense  crf^ei^nuirioi!^118  +*°  ^ Pai’ocllia^  schools  at  Tralee  .amounted,  in  1SG7  to 
tola, ire  audgiiSTo  ,h  mltiis^Z  ?“*“  f!  ^ of  muu,  J53  ™ paid  re 
spent  on  the  boys’  school,  the  eSSSof  which  /££?  and„  ^ooh ; £4  only  out  of  local  funds  were 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  Of  this  school  the  rectoi^o^Ti^tor''^6!  8 i“m1U.al  Halai7  of  •£40)’  are  borne  by 

&JS2riz^ 

compIiment  b7  mauy 

are  superior  in  efficiency  to  those  of  the™  hurch  P T ^ C°^at7 > tbe  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board, 

held  a few  days  before  my  S to  l£w Sw  The  IuSPectoi'’s  '»¥<>«  * an  examination 

hearty  approval  might  have  varied  a doubt  nf+T*o  ° 7 complrinentary  to  the  female  school  there.  Indeed,  its 
tion.  ■ The  doubt,  however!  wS  dlavld  bt  ^ °Wfcer  °f  aie  test  aPPIied  to  the  ^lar  educa- 

—a  condemnation  which,  I was  informed  was  °°“de“natl0n  of  ?be  b°ys’  school  which  accompanied  it 

master  for  incompetence.”  ’ lt  *°  receive  forcible  expression  in  the  removal  of  the 

(N]T^JfarVgy  WMe  n°tiUg  eXCeptions  characterises  these  schools  as  generally  inferior 

Erasmus  Smith  were  the  mra/nu^  Chm-cli  Education  Society  and  the  Board  of 

which  they  are  conducted  are  the  Ti.Z  1C*'  -P^ymaybe  taken  together,  as  the  principles  on 

Protestant  side,  just  as  the  Christian  Brothers’  Jhn  1 essentlafhr  Protestant  schools,  and  antagonistic,  on  the 
It  cannot  b,  2&  howe™, SXy ^ta"to” t ‘ 7 Sid8  “>  W 

mto  operation.  The  Ei-asmus  Smith^chools  were  fit  S i Wer?  m ®x^teuce  lonS  before  ft  came 

endowment  was  devoted  exclusively  for  the  «n,mm+  nfb  tabllslled  m.  tbe  reigu  of  Charles  II.  The  ongmal 
but  from  time  to  time  the  scope  of  the  founrta+ton  ? of  grammar  schools,  of  which  four  or  five  are  in  operation ; 
for  other  purposes  connected  with  education  as  extended>  ,Gl'ante  have  teen  made  from  the  funds 

and  for  the  endowment  of the  baildirigs  °f  Trinity  CoUege;  Dublin, 
scnourahips  and  tellowsbips  in  that  institution.  It  is  long  since  the  application  of 
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its  surplus  fluids  to  primary  English  schools  has  been  legalized  and  sanctioned.  Up  to  1812,  however,  there  Erasmus 

were  only  half  a dozen  of  these  in  existence  ; but  between  that  date  and  1842,  a very  large  number  of  English  Smith’s 

schools  were  built  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  a great  portion  of  the  income  of  the  endowment  Trust. 
was  expended  on  their  support.  Altogether  not  less  than  £40,000  has  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  such 
schools,  and  I find  it  mentioned  in  the  report  on  endowed  schools  in  1857,  that  the  income  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  was  then  between  .£2,000  and  .£3,000  a year ; that  the  number  of  the  schools 
was  119,  and  that  they  educated  5,3S0  children. 

“65.  The  operations  of  the  Church  Education  Society  are  much  more  extensive.  It  has  in  direct  connexion 
with  it  1,500  schools,  with  67,000  children  on  the  rolls,  and  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £45,000. 

The  distinctive  principles  of  both  these  sets  of  schools  is  that  instruction  in  the  Bible  must  necessarily  form  a 
part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  all  the  pupils.  Among  the  printed  rules  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  of  Erasmus  Smith  these  are  the  most  prominent : — 

“‘Every  day  all  children  who  have  attained  a suitable  proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teachers  a chapter  in  the  Bible.  The 
teacher  shall  examine  the  children  as  to  their  understanding  what  they  have  read,  explaining  the  sense  in  plain  language, 
without  entering  into  controversial  or  abstruse  matters.  The  Bible  shall  be  used  for  religious  instruction  only,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  to  spell  and  to  read.  The  children  whose  parents  are  members  of  the  Church  shall  be  instructed 
at  least  one  day  every  week  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  other  catechism  shall  be  taught  or 
admitted  into  the  school.  The  attendance  of  the  children  of  other  denominations  on  this  occasion  shall  be  as  their  parents 
mny  direct.' 

“ 66.  The  local  managers  and  patrons  of  these  schools  are  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church.  The  books 
used  in  them  are  those  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Clnistian  Knowledge.  The  teachers  are 
all  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  have  almost  all  been  trained  in  the  normal  school  connected  with 
the  Church  Education  Society.  The  musters  generally  combine  with  their  office  that  of  parish  clerk.  Most 
of  the  scholars  also  are  Protestants  and  Episcopalians,  and  the  schools  themselves  are  often  called  the  parochial 
schools  attached  to  the  Established  Church.  They  are  regularly  inspected  once  a year  by  an  official  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  or  the  Church  Education  Society. 

“ 67.  There  were  in  my  district  thirty-six  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  each  with  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  seventeen  scholars,  and  seven  schools  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-four  in  each  school.  I visited  in  all  nineteen  schools  of  both  classes.  In 
some  there  was  only  a female  teacher,  in  o there  only  a master  for  boys  and  girls  together ; but  in  most  either  a- 
separate  male  and  female  teacher  for  boys  and  girls,  or  a mixed  school  under  a master,  with  a female  assistant, 
usually  his  wife,  to  teach  the  girls  sewing.  There  was  almost  always  a house  provided  rent  free,  and  in  regard 
to  personal  comforts  and  emoluments,  the  teachers  were  certainly  in  as  good  a position  as  the  National  school- 
masters. Their  average  income  was  £35  ; hut  in  the  case  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  this  sum  included 
the  emoluments  both  of  the  master  and  the  assistant  when  these  were  husband  and  wife.  The  emoluments 
were  made  up  partly  by  endowment,  £10  or  £15  being  granted  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  their  schools 
and  a smaller  sum  generally  by  the  Church  Education  Society  to  theirs — partly  by  local  subscription,  to  which 
the  clergyman  himself  was  the  chief  contributor,  and  partly  by  school  fees,  and  the  master’s  grant  as  parish 

“68.  The  children  were  quite  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  fees  that  they  paid  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  those 
in  ordinary  schools. 

“69.  In  the  character  of  the  education  itself,  there  was  the  greatest  possible  difference — some  of  the  schools  were 
really  good;  some  of  them  utterly  worthless.  The  utterly  worthless  were  composed  of  those  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  less  than  fourteen  scholars.  In  my  district  there  were  seventeen  such,  of  which  I visited 
five,  with  three,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  scholars  respectively.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no 
scope  for  the  teachers  themselves,  with  such  a handful  of  children.  The  worst  case  that  I encountered  was  a 
school  with  three  scholars.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  a respectable  woman — the  wife  of  a sergeant  of  police. 

She  taught  her  scholars  a little  reading,  a little  writing,  and  a very  little  arithmetic,  and  a great  deal,  compara- 
tively, of  the  Church  Catechism,  the  Collects,  and  texts  from  the  Bible,  together  with  sewing  and  knitting.  The 
Catechism  and  the  Bible  texts  were  imperfectly  committed  to  memory,  and  were  not  in  the  least  understood  by 
the  children.  The  teacher  had  no  great  heart  in  her  work,  and  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  without.  She 
sent  her  own  children  who  were  able  to  walk  the  distance  to  a Model  school  in  the  district.  Altogether,  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  the  school  was  a mockery.  Within  little  more  than  a stone  s cast  of  it  was  a very 
good  National  school,  under  Roman  Catholic  management  and  a Roman  Catholic  master.  I was  told  that  the 
teacher,  besides  her  house,  received  a salary  of  £6  for  her  services,  partly,  I suppose,  from  the  Church  Education 

“ 70.  As  a contrast  to  this  school  I may  mention  that  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  Longford 
and  the  parochial  school  at  Coolbanagher.  The  latter  was  described  as  a Protestant  school,  and  differed  in 
some  respects  from  any  that  I had  seen  of  the  same  kind.  Its  teacher  had  been  trained  at  the  National 
normal  school  in  Dublin.  The  school  books  used  were  those  sanctioned  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  school 
itself  had  the  advantage  of  being  examined  by  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors.  But  the  general  system 
and  character  of  the  school  were  essentially  those  of  the  Ckureh  Education  Society.  The  children  were  all 
Protestants  and  Episcopalians.  The  religious  teaching  consisted  in  reading  the  Bible  and  learning  the  Church 
Catechism.  On  certain  days  of  the  week  it  was  conducted  by  the  rector  of  the  parish.  Once  a week  also  the 
children  attended  service  in  the  church.  Music  was  particularly  well  taught,  and  besides  daily  lessons  in  this 
subject  from  the  rector,  seconded  by  the  master,  the  children  had  regular  practice  of  singing  and  music  in  the 
church.  The  reading  in  this  school  was  excellent,  and  the  manners  of  the  children  remarkably  good.  On  the 
whole,  I should  place  it  in  the  first  rank  as  compared  with  National  schools.  The  Erasmus  Smith  school  in 
Longford  was  nearly  as  good ; but  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  and  other  cases  of  superior 
schools,  the  fact  remains  that  on  the  whole  there  was  a want  of  system  and  vigour  in  the  teaching,  and  a 
corresponding  want  of  exactness  and  intelligence  in  the  children  beyond  what  I found  in  ordinary  National 
schools.  The  subdivision  of  classes  was  unnecessarily  minute  and  perplexing.  Not  unfrequently  I found  twenty 
children  arranged  in  six  classes,  although,  to  do  the  masters  justice,  they  usually  grouped  two  or  even  three  of 
these  together  in  their  lessons,  in  order  to  save  time  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  teaching  power.  I thought 
the  local  supervision  almost  overdone,  and  that  the  teacher  was  not  left  sufficiently  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
will,  but  was  circumscribed  by  his  position  and  circumstances.  Mainly,  however,  the  inferiority  of  these 
schools  was  due  to  the  cause  already  mentioned — the  small  number  of  the  scholars.” 

Mr.  Rudkin  thinks  that  some  of  the  English  schools  might  with  advantage  he  closed, 
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and  the  money  spent  upon  them  taken  elsewhere  (13G07-S).  We  consider  that  tide 
policy  should  be  extensively  adopted.  The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  report  •— 1 


luost  01  the  errors  which  ire  have  noticed  have  arisen  from  the  undue  extension  of  the  system  of  Ti\wi;  1 
spools,  which  was  not  contemplated  by  tlm  founder.  The  Governors  Imre  time  loft  tl.om.oh4  without 
properly  to  execute  the  primary  trust.  But  the  founding  of  the  English  schools  was  not  illeml 
wsmanthotused  by  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  172:),  and  the  plan  reoeirod  the  approval  of  the  lb!S-" 

2SRf"  ■ flm  National  system  now  provides  all  parts  of  Ireland  with  the  means  of  primary 
discontinued,  mstiuction  open  to  all  denominations  among  the  people.  Secondary  instruction  is  still 
deficient.  It  is  precisely  this  secondary  education  which  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowment 
was  designed  to  supply ; and  we  think  that  the  trust-funds  may  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  with  great  advantage.  By  opening  free  places  to  competition  under  the  plan 
suggested  by  us  in  the  chapter  of  this  Report  upon  Intermediate  Education,  and  by 
raising  the  character  and  increasing  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  as  their  means 
permit,  the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  charity  may  bestow  extensive  benefits  upon  the 
nation.  d 


Origin  and  • 
object  of  the 
Trust. 


should  educate 
poor  children 
in  industry. 


CHAPTER  III.— SCHOOLS  OF  THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 

" Q Another  ronsidevable  endowment  for  Primary  Education  is  held  by  the  Incorporated 
Society  m Dublin  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland.  The  schools  of 
this  society  we  formerly  called  “ Charter  schools,”  after  the  royal  charter  granted  to  it 
m 17o3  by  King  George  II  upon  the  petition  of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  and 
thirty^  otliei  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church  (Ilm-lxtt  25S02-5).  The  charter  re- 
rates  That  m many  parts  of  this  kingdom  there  were  great  tracts  of  land  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  Papists;  that  the  generality  of  the  Popish  natives  were  W by  S 
cleigy  m gross  ignorance,  and  bred  up  m great  disaffection  to  the  Government  • that 
for  tfodfeon  Pra!losta“t1  garter  schools  m these  places  would  bo  absolutely  necessary 
value  Hf  1°’ 000°n’ vl/  CIVI1!za^10u' . ^ blen  empowers  the  society  to  hold  laud  to  tiro 
If  pi,  l ’° j°  ,?  ’ 1 to,  ,al>Point  school  masters  and  mistresses  “ to  teach  children 

°f  Popish  and  other  poor  natives  the  English  tongue,  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  &c.,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  housewifery  or  in  trades 
UnddT»r»fIftUreS'  itbe  manual  occupations.”  Xliepowers  of  the  society  to  hold 

land  pi  era  afterwards  enlarged  by  a short  Act  passed  in  George  the  Third’s  roi<mVs58101 
Originally  the  king  subscribed  £1,000  a year  towards  the  Chartei  XoL  Si  parht 
ment  voted  an  annual  grant,  besides  the  proceeds  of  a tax  upon  hawkers  and  nedlers 
^SlSfo  ™dPft’IlrieUta7fe7?nte  t0itIle  "““Poratod  Society  m returned  at  £l,10S,86ii 
L5*i18V  14  also  received  Large  donations  and  bequests.  The  landed  property  held 

by  the  Society  now  extends  to  upwards  of  17  240  acres  ^ , 

sides  olynnt  /inn  nnn  u aci^  (JobJO)  in  fifteen  counties,  be- 

smes  aboiit  £100,000  stock  (2o822-3),  with  an  income  of  £8,000  a year 

thSeen  d^y^school^upported’wholly^ordinnpartX(/9787/  Some^f  Z 

Sfoimfe  mitt  If  "'0I'*e  T‘!tl  ^ A,C*  of  Aliment  in  the  Inooiporated 

The  Charter 6scho()l^  It  P.lh  1°  7 P4°test“*  b°ya>  a»d  M many  girls,  in  each  town, 

ine  t/fiai ter  school  at  Celbndge  was  endowed  by  the  Rio-ht  Honorable  W Oonollv 

school in Si  mv  fofp1  “ t PlS  Pf°P,eiiy  *°  the  Incorporated  Society,  for  founding  a 
^WtSotuS^to  ^ brKl  t0  Pneu“weavinK.  and  instructed  in  the 

( Until  St  lf0t-  ^ U*8rary  and  industrial  education  of  poor  children 
ifoldren  but ^in  fi.aFve  1 tl  n ‘T"  the  scbools  ™s  '“fined  to  Homan  Catholic 
litrfotfo/f  Committee  determined  “to  admit  children  with  no  other 

restrictions  than  such  as  were  imposed  by  the  charter,”  ie  they  must  be  children  of 

fn  moatL  sllS’Ihf  “ d tW7Ule  Pr°tostant  children  began  to  be  received. 

admittedmmSt  6f  ‘I®  Tmon°f  tb'  Attorney-General  that  Roman  Catholics 

to  receiveTnman fought  Protestanfasm ; he  was  “ of  opinion  that  they  were  not  at  liberty 
receive  Roman  Catholics  in  their  day  schools  without  teaching  them  Protestantism.” 

■ Sob.*  CrnM™  (Mod)  1858,  Report,  p.  75.  M„«,  „L  lt,  p.  356. 
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After  IS 25  they  became  schools  for  Protestants  only.  The  investigation  into  the  Protest-  iscorpohated 
ant  Charter  schools  about  this  time  by  the  Royal  Commission  of  1825  led  to  great  Soc"Fr* 
changes,  and  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  from  the  Incorporated 
Society.  In  1839  the  Committee  adopted  the  plan  of  admitting  pupils  to  their  boarding 
schools  by  competition,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  of  this  report  which  treats  of  Inter- 
mediate Education,  but  the  competition  is  restricted  to  pupils  of  Scriptural  schools  in 
certain  localities  (25854). 

The  schools  are  locally  superintended  by  “ catechists,”  generally  the  clergymen  of  the 
parish,  who  receive  £20  a year  in  payment  for  their  services  (25916-25921).  There  is 
no  regular  examination  of  the  masters  previous  to  appointment  (25924-5).  Nothing  is  Superinten- 
done  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholic  children  upon  the  Society’s  estates  llence' 
(25904-7),  and  the  “ charter  would  not  allow  them  to  become  members  of  the  schools 
without  being  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church  ” (25900)  although  Restrictions, 
one  object  of  the  foundation  is  to  promote  loyalty  among  the  Popish  natives  (25896- 
25901). 

The  Society  profess  to  be  “ bound  to  administer  the  estates  and  funded  property  in 
connexion  with  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  specific  purposes  for  which  they  were 
given”  (25970).  But  the  limitation  to  the  children  of  “Popish  and  other  poor  natives” 
is  held  to  include  “ the  Irish  clergy  and  gentry”  (25881),  “ clergymen  and  very  respectable 
families  of  the  gentry  of  limited  means”  (25SG9),  and  “persons  in  Dublin  of  the  middle 
class”  (25860-2). 

The  main  object  of  the  Corporation,  as  expressed  in  the  charter,  is  the  promotion  of  ™^^getphort’ 
industrial  education.  The  Education  Commissioners  of  1808  report  on  the  Incorporated 
Society  as  follows  : — 1S08- 

“ There  is  another  important  end  of  the  institution  -which  has  always  been  answered  by  it  to  a certain  extent 
and  appears  at  this  time  to  he  attained  iu  a very  high  degree  indeed — the  instruction  of  so  great  a number  of 
poor  and  destitute  children  bringing  them  up  to  habits  of  induslri/  ; advantages  of  peculiar  importance  in  a 
country  abounding  in  population,  and  where  no  general  public  fund  is  provided  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  poor.” 


A donor  of  £40,000  to  the  Society- — nearly  one-half  of  their  funded  property — 
intimated,  while  concealing  his  name,  that  he  wished  his  gift  to  be  applied  to  industrial 
education.  That  Bishop  Pococke  had  the  same  object  in  bequeathing  his  property  to 
the  Society  the  terms  of  his  will  make  manifest : — Trust  * 8 


Bishop  Pococke’s  will,  dated  10th  July,  1703. — “After  the  decease  of  my  said  sister  I do  leave  my  estate, 
real  and  personal,  for  the  uses  following : — To  found  a weaving  school  at  Lintown  near'  Kilkenny,  in  the 
house  I built  for  weaving,  for  Papist  boys  who  shall  be  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old,  who  have  not  been  at 
any  school  before  of  any  public  foundation,  and  particularly  in  none  of  the  Charter 'schools,  to  he  apprenticed  to 
the  Society  at  twelve  years  old  for  seven  years,  said  hoys  to  he  bred  to  the  Protestant  religion.” 

In  a codicil  to  Bishop  Pococke’s  will,  dated  24th  March,  1765.—  “ And  thou  I do  leave  all  my  estate  real  and 
personal  for  founding  a school  for  Papist  hoys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old  who  shall  become  Protestants, 
and  to  be  bred  to  linen  weaving,  and  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion ; said  hoys  not  to 
have  been  at  any  school  before  of  any  public  legal  foundation,  and  particularly  in  none  of  the  Charter  schools ; 
to  be  apprenticed  to  the  Society  after  they  are  fourteen  years  old  for  seven  yearn,  desiring  my  manufactory  house 
at  Lintown,  Kilkenny,  if  not  disposed  of  by  me,  be  applied  for  that  use  j and  if  the  Society  may  think  it  better 
to  sell  any  of  my  leases,  I desire  the  produce  may  be  disposed  of  in  some  Government  security ; and  if  any 
other  religion  shall  at  any  time  be  established  than  the  present  Protestant  religion,  I do  then  leave  the  whole 
for  such  time  to  St.  Patrick's  Hospital  iu  Dublin  for  lunatics,  to  revert  to  the  said  Society  whenever  it  shall  he 
x-e-established  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned ; I do  leave  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  the  execution 
of  this  my  last  will  and  testament.” 


“ 11 1808  this  P-OP'-V  j iSrit  on  stock, 


£ s.  d. 
709  2 SI- 
255  1 8 


964  4 1|" 

Mr.  Corneille,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  explains  in  a report  of  1808,  bow 
it  happened  that  Bishop  Pococke’s  directions  respecting  the  parentage  of  boys  admitted 
to  his  school  came  to  be  relaxed. 


“Report  of  John  Corneille,  esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  upon  Lintown  Factory, 

19th  August,  1808. 

• “ By  Dr.  Pococke’s  will  the  boys  cannot  he  admitted'  into  this  foundation  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  above 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  they  must  he  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  exclusively.  The  catechist  visitor  in- 
formed me  that  the  lads  who  were  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  by  both  sides  when  they  had  served  their 
apprenticeships  at  the  factory  relapsed  to  the  Romish  persuasion ; hut  that  where  the  mother  was  a Protestant 
(the  Society  or  local  committee  having  lately  so  far  relaxed  from  the  strict  letter  of  Bishop  Pococke’s  will  as  to 
admit  lads  of  this  description),  in  that  case  he  did  not  relapse.  This  he  knew  to  he  the  fact  with  three.” 
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fK,!|^^TED  _ The  rules  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  1809  show  how  much  time  was  devoted  to 
.tcTt^r-. . jn(jug^rjaj  education  in  the  schools : — 

Extract  from  Rules  of  Charter  Schools,  27tli  March,  1809. 

“ Labour  from  half-past  nine  till  twelve. 

“ Labour  from  half-past  two  till  five. 

“Works  of  labour.  The  works  at  which  the  children  are  to  be  employed  arc  those  of  gardening,  husband 
breaking,  swingling,  and  hackling  of  fiax,  carding  wool,  knitting,  spinning,  and  weaving  where'  they  hav' 
looms.  It  is  expected  that  the  girls  shall  make  and  mend  their  own  clothes ; and  that  nil  the  stockhm 
worn  by  the  children  in  each  and  eveiy  school,  both  male  and  female,  shall  have  been  knit  by  them."  ° 

not  observed.  But  the  Society  has  wholly  abandoned  the  Industrial  Education  (25883)  for  which 
they  hold  Bishop  Pococke’s  property.  This  followed  necessarily  upon  the  admission 
of  middle  class  children  to  the  schools. 

Bishop  Pococke’s  will  gives  the  Society  permission  to  sell  his  leases,  but  fchev 
preferred  to  hold  the  land.  Another  of  the  Society’s  benefactors — Mr.  Rogerson— 
expressly  directed  the  Society  to  sell  his  estates ; but  these  also  they  have*  kept  in 
their  hands.  1 

Mr.  Rogerson’s  “In  the  year  1786  the  funds  of  the  Society  were  augmented  by  the  estates  of  the  late  John  Rogersou 
l <ui(Ia  esq.,  who  had  directed  in  his  will  that  they  should  be  sold,  and  the  purchase-money,  after  paying  certain  legacies 

and  other  bequests,  be  vested  in  the  Incorporated  Society.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  so  much  of  his 
estates  was  sold  as  was  sufficient  for  discharging  these  bequests,  and  the  Society  obtained  possession  of  the 
remainder,  which  produced  at  that  time  £1,359  14s.  lcZ.  per  annum,  but  have  since  been  raised  to  £1,770.”' 

Previous  inquiries  have  reported  at  great  length  upon  the  Incorporated  Society,  and 
we  refer  to  the  results  of  their  investigations,2  and  to  the  evidence  before  us  of  Rev.  J. 
W.  Hackett,  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

While  the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith  intended  for  Grammar  Schools  has  been  in 
great  measure  diverted  to  the  support  of  Elementaxy  Schools,  the  trust  property  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  bequeathed  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  poor  is  now  to  a 
large  extent  applied  to  the  education  of  middle  class  childi'en  in  science  and  languages. 


CHAPTER  IV.— SCHOOLS  OF  THE  IRISH  SOCIETY. 

Irish  Society.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  a valuable  property  is  held  in  trust  by  a committee  of  the 

Corporation  of  London,  elected  annually,  called  the  Irish  Society.  The  history  of  this 
Trust  is  instructive : — 8 J 

History  and  “ The  Society  of  the  Governor  and  Assistant's  in  London  of  the  New  Plantation  in  Ulster  in  Ireland  com- 
objects  of  the  monly  called  the  1 Irish  Society,’  was  incorporated  by  charter  from  King  James  I.,  dated  29th  March,  1613  : 
for  the  ‘ better  ordering  chrecting,  and  governing  all  and  all  manner  of  tilings  for  and  concerning  the  city 
and  citizens  of  Londonderry,  and  the  county  of  Londonderry.’  The  charter  confirmed  to  the  city  of  London 
the  grant  of  the  entn-e  county  of  Londonderry,  then  called  Coleraine,  which  was  afterwards  divided  among  the 
twelve  London  Companies,  who  contributed  to  the  expenses  of  the  plantation,  in  severalty.  The  charter  also 
granted  to  the  Irish  Society  4,000  acres  of  land,  next  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Derry,  and  lying  on  the  western 
side  of  the  river  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  also  the  Abbey  of  Coleraine,  and  3,000  acres  of  land  ^joining  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a further  charter  was  granted  to  the  Irish  Society,  dated  10th  April,  1662,  reciting  the 
charter  of  King  James,  and  the  several  grants  of  lands  made  to  the  London  Companies,  and  declaring  that  the 
Society  retained  in  its  own  hands  such  parts  of  the  lands  as  were  not  divisible,  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
general  operations  of  the  plantation.  In  the  litigation  which  took  place  between  the  Irish  Society  and  the 
Skinners  Company  (one  of  the  twelve  subscribing  companies  which  had  allotted  to  it  an  estate  in  severalty)  in 
the  year  1836,  the  Irish  Society  not  only  admitted,  but  insisted,  that  they  were  merely  trustees  for  public 
purposes  connected  with  the  plantation ; and  the  House  of  Lords  in  that  case  decided  that  such  was  the  true 
Ja,l'“5er  (°£?eU,'  P0Sltl0n-  ^he  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham)  stated  (12  Clarke  aiul  FinneUy's  Reports, 
Jv  48i/ .’  th®  funds  f°r  public  purposes  connected  with  the  plantation,  and  connected  with 

the  affaire  of  the  Society-they  have  applied  them  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  mrtlyin  building  and  repairing 
Jurches  and  chapels,  of  public  schools,  and  the  payment  of  schoolmasters.’  He  declared  that  they  were  but 
taustees  for  these  purposes  and  that  the  funds  which  they  held  were  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  these  public 
S ,f’T,  'gi  5e71wl\  ^011  fS  t0  t'le,extent  and  manuer  in  which  they  should  apply  them.  The  Lord 

S“°Trt  ^dep  ,1What  Was  obJec;t  of  *lus  plantation,  and  the  object  of  the  grant  1 It  was  a great  public 
object.  It  was  foi  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  settlement  of  this  district,  which  had  been  laid  waste  by 


the  rebellion.  It  was  to  mtroduce  civilization  and  order  into  that  district;  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
there  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  religion.  These  trusts  are  continuing.  They  have  still  to  provide 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  the  Protestant  establishment  of  that  district;  and,  with  the  establishment  of 
religion  m that  district,  they  have  also  to  superintend  and  take  care  of  that  which  is  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  religion,  and  is  a part  of  xt-the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.’ 

Foundations  in  Ireland,  dated 


* '"“““S  *•  *«'  •»  «»  School.  on  Public  or  CbriUblc  > 


SoMo.  1 JoT  r ' 'IT1  “1““'“ ln  M*na  « Go-mo  rn,  c.p  122),  on  ft.  Ptouunt  Ota*. 
Smrtti  of  » Ireland  upon  ChSta  School.,  1&-,  B.poct  tan  ft.  Moot 

“"■»  >888.  No.  701 , Bo, u.1  Commission  .» 

8 Report  of  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  Appendix,  p.  16. 
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‘•Tlie  Irish  Society  uiay,  therefore,  be  described  (in  the  language  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Iwmi  Socis-rr. 

tlie  state  of  the  Corporation  of  London)  as  a large  charitable  endowment  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  managed  

by  an  absentee  committee  in  London : and  of  all  the  objects  of  the  plantation,  that  which  seems  most  to  bear  the 
character  of  a continuing  and  unfulfilled  trust,  is  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  The  Irish 
Society  has  at  all  times  recognised  the  claims  of  education  upon  their  funds,  to  some  extent ; audit  appears  from 
their  statements  that  grants  for  schools  in  Londonderry  and  Coleraine  were  made  from  the  year-  1613,  or 
contemporaneously  with  the  date  of  their  first  charter.1  But  how  much  of  the  revenues  of  the  Society  have  been 
applied  in  earlier  times  to  the  purposes  of  education,  I am  unable  to  say.  The  Skinners'  Company,  in  then- 
case  before  the  House  of  Louis,  complained  that  while  tlie  management  of  the  estates  of  the  Society  for  the 
eight  years  ending  in  1832,  cost  upwards  of  50  per  cent.,  or  .£5,000  per  annum,  the  annual  expenditure  upon 
schools  did  not  exceed  £480.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1828,  out  of  an  income  of  £7,259,  the  disbursements 
for  education  were  £542  ; in  1829,  out  of  £7,282,  the  school  disbursements  were  £439 ; in  1830,  out  of 
£10,513,  but  £438.  However,  it  is  light  to  add,  that  from  the  year  1836,  the  Irish  Society  have  been  gradu- 
ally increasing  their  grants  for  educational  puposes ; and  they  have  now  raised  them  to  an  amount  somewhat 
more  commensurate  than  formerly  with  the  just  claims  of  the  district.  In  the  year  1855,  out  of  an  income  of 
about  £10,000,  a sum  of  £1,478  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  education  in  schools,  in  addition  to  some  small  dona- 
tions for  their  erection  and  repairs.  Of  this  sum,  £430  was  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  large 
establishment  near  Derry,  called  the  Foyle  College ; £253  to  the  Irish  Society’s  Schools  in  Coleraine ; £80  to 
the  Agricultural  School  at  Templemoyle ; and  the  residue,  or  £715,  was  distributed  among  about  eiglity-six 
schools  (Sunday  and  daily)  in  sums  of  from  £30  to  £1.  The  grants  to  fifty-eight  schools  were  in  sums  of 
from  £5  to  £1.” 

The  surplus  income  from  the  property  now  held  in  trust  by  tlie  Irish  Society,  “ to  income, 
provide  for  the  Protestant  establishment  of  that  district,  and  to  superintend  and  take 
care  of  the  education  of  the  inhabitants,”  amounts  to  about  £12,000  a year.  A return 
furnished  to  our  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  Sidgreaves,  shows  that  out  of  this  trust 
fund  the  Society  distributes  annually  £1,172  among  eighty-four  day  and  Sunday  schools 
of  primary  education,  besides  granting  £1,125  to  three  institutions  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion for  Protestants  and  Presbyterians,  viz.,  to  the  Diocesan  School,  £425”;  to  the 
Magee  College,  £500  ; and  to  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institution,  £200.  The  Society  Restrictions, 
is  understood  to  be  precluded  by  its  charter  from  aiding  either  the  religion  or  the 
education  of  the  majority  of  inhabitants. 

Several  of  the  primary  schools  are  connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  assisted 
by  public  grants.  In  six  cases  these  schools  are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Irish 
Society  ( Sidgreaves , G.  110),  and  have  been  placed  under  the  Board  in  order  to  obtain  Grants  to 
the  benefit  of  inspection  ; but  the  Board,  regardless  of  their  ample  endowment,  gives  3cho,,l3• 
them  grants  of  money  likewise.  Tlie  Irish  Society  gives  £50  a year  to  the  Board’s 
Model  school  in  Derry. 

Mr.  Williamson,  surveyor  and  architect,  appeared  before  us  as  a witness,  by  order  of  Evidence, 
the  Irish  Society.  He  states  that  all  their  schools  are  under  the  National  Board,  with 
two  exceptions  (20959  aud  20977).  The  Society  rarely  makes  grants  to  Protestant 
churches  (21038),  never  to  Roman  Catholic  chapels  (21036),  but  to  many  Presbyterian 
meeting-houses  (21037).  The  principle  of  selection  among  schools  for  grants  is  obscure 
and  involved  “almost  in  antiquity,”  but  a number  of  them  were  given  as  rewards 
“for  assistance  to  the  Society  iu  troublesome  litigation”  (20977).  A grant  once  made 
to  a school  is  renewed,  as  a matter  of  course,  from  year  to  year  (21046-9).  There  is 
no  regular  inspection  of  the  schools  (21053  and  21095).  No  grants  are  made  to 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  schools  (21059),  or  for  any  purely  Roman  Catholic  purpose 
(21114).  They  contribute  to  Sunday  schools  of  all  Protestant  denominations  (21115). 

No  Roman  Catholic  body  has  ever  applied  to  them  for  any  grant  (21118  and  21121). 

Upon  this  point  Mr.  Williamson  gave  the  following  evidence  : — 

“21121.  Mr.  Dease. — Has  any  similar  free  grant  of  money  on  like  terms  been  ever  offered  to  tlie  Roman  Evidence. 
Catholic  body  ? — Mr.  Williamson. — I do  not  believe  that  any  offer  has  ever  been  made  of  any  grant  to  a school 
belonging  to  any  particular  denomination.  When  any  particular  body,  whether  educational  or  otherwise, 

- stand  in  need  of  a grant,  when  they  think  they  have  a claim  on  the  Society,  they  come  and  ask  them.  We 
have  applications  for  grants  from  ten  miles  away,  within  my  recollection,  for  schools  ; and  I am  quite  certain 
that  the  Society  has  never  offered  anything  to  any  denomination  whatsoever,  but  when  it  has  been  asked  from 
them,  they  have  considered  it,  and  if  they  thought  it  was  a proper  case  for  the  expenditure  of  some  of  their 
trust-fund  they  would  give  it.  I do  not  think  that  any  Roman  Catholic  body  has  ever  applied. 

“ 21122.  Mr.  Stokes. — But  there  is  no  rule  which  would  prevent  the  Society  from  granting  aid  to  a Roman 
Catholic  body,  if  application  were  made  ?— 1 There  is  no  rule  that  I am  aware  of.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
standing  orders  that  I see  that  makes  any  such  order  as  that.  The  only  thing  that  would  ever  be  considered 
would  be,  I presume,  in  reference  to  the  charter  to  ascertain  if  it  was  right,  and  how  far  they  were  not 
bound  by  the  charter  ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  they  were  not  constrained  they  would  subscribe  to  Roman 
Catholic  Schools. 

“21123.  If  a grant  were  asked  for  a Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  which  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  Derry,  do  you  consider  the  Society  would  entertain  that  application? — I am  quite  sure  they  would, 
unless  they  were  restrained  hy  the  charter.  I know  they  would  uot  at  present,  because  they  are  in  debt,  as  I 
said  already. 

“21124.  Professor  Sullivan.-. — Are  you.  aware  whether  any  application.has  ever  been  made  to  the  Irish  Society, 
either  at  Deny  or  Coleraine,  for  aid  for  a school  conducted  by  Catholic  bodies? — I am  aware  of  no  such  instance. 

1 Report  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  Assistant  Commissioner  under  Endowed  Schools  Con  mission  (1855).  Appendix  to  Report,  pp.  1G,  17. 
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I am  always  present  with  the  visitation  when  they  come  over  each  year — what  they  call  the  visitation  of  th 
society — that  is  usually  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  the  Court  of  twenty-six  usually  come  over,  and  I hear  all  th6 
applications.  As  far  as  I ever  heard,  no  application  has  ever  heen  made  from  a Roman  Catholic  body.  6 

“21144.  But  still  I may  put  this  question  to  you — is  it  not  a matter  of  notoriety  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
amongst  all  classes,  that  if  they  wore  to  make  that  application  they  would  be  refused  1 — I think  it  is  the 
impression  that  they  would  be  refused.  If  so  it  is  because  they  have  an  idea  that  the  charter  did  not  empower 
the  Society  to  make  that  grant.  But  I am  very  certain  of  this,  that  the  Society  would  make  grants  and  large 
grants — at  least  I believe  they  would  make  large  grants — if  they  had  the  power  to  do  so,  and  if  application  was 
made  to  them. 

“21145.  Chairman. — Is  it  the  habit  of  the  Society  to  make  grants  towards  the  building  or  enlargement 
of  Roman  Catholic  places  of  worship  ? — I have  never  known  an  instance  of  their  having  made  a grant  for  a Roman 
Catholic  place  of  worship. 

“ 21146.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  their  being  asked  to  do  so  1 — Never. 

“21169.  Mr.  Stokes. — Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a proper  administration  of  the  trust  funds  of  the  Irish  Society 
that  so  long  as  there  was  a Presbyterian  chapel  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  or  any  other  county,  by  which  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  Society  might  be  absorbed,  so  long  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  children  living  on  the  estate  of 
the  Society  would  have  no  claim  for  assistance  towards  their  education  1 — Every  claim,  if  the  charter  did 
not  preclude  it ; and  I should,  for  own  my  part,  most  gladly  see  them  contribute  to  every  Roman  Catholic 
charity  as  well  as  any  Protestant  one.” 


We  concur  generally  in  the  remarks  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  respecting 
the  Irish  Society  and  its  schools  : — 1 ° 

“From the  constitution  of  tlio  Irish  Society,  and  iu  consequence  of  its  being  managed  by  a Board  sitting  in 
London,  we  cannot  expect,  that  in  the  management  of  educational  trusts  in  Ireland  it  should  possess  the°im- 
portant  assistance  which  personal  observation  and  careful  supervision  can  alone  supply.  Our  inquiries  have 
demonstrated  that  iu  order  to  make  funds  for  educational  purposes  productive  of  valuable  results,  they  must  be 
expended  with  judgment  and  care  in  the  support  of  efficient  schools  placed  in  suitable  and  well-selected  districts 
and  localities ; that  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  schools  should  be  maintained  by  the  constant  and  vigilant 
supervision  of  intelligent  persons  interested  in  their  prosperity  and  resident  in  the  districts  : by  the  frequent 
and  careful  inspection  of  competent  inspectors  ; by  a proper  system  of  rewards  and  punishments— encouraging 
diligence  ancl  rewarding  merit,  both  in  teacher  and  pupils,  and,  when  necessary,  diminishing  and  withdrawing 
grants— and  by  the  vigilant  superintendence  and  control  of  a central  Board,  competent  and  well  qualified,  and 
charged  with  the  offices  of  seeing  that  local  patrons  and  managers,  inspectors,  and  teachers,  shall  severally 
discharge  the  duties  they  undertake. 

.,  “Tbe  ,Iml1  Society  has,  except  iu  the  case  of  one  school  at  Coleraine,  not  only  no  personal  supervision,  hut 
it  has  taken  no  means  to  insure  any  adequate  system  of  inspection  of  the  schools  which  it  mainly  or  exclu- 
sively supports  It  cannot,  therefore,  excite  sunwise  that  the  mode  iu  which  disbursements  for  education 
have  been  made  by  the  Society  is  unsatisfactory ; that  the  grants  appear  to  bo  made  without  sufficient 
discrimination  m the  first  instance,  and  without  due  regard  afterwards  to  obtain  the  advantages  they  are 
intended  to  produce,  The  school  it  does  superintend  is  in  a very  satisfactory  state. 

“ In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  its  grants  are  lint  trifling  additions  to  other  incomes,  the  Society  is 
incapacitated  from  exercising  any  influential  superintendence,  the  schools  being  under  other  control.  The  monev. 
thus  sprmd  overa  iarge  surface,  becomes,  in  each  locality,  of  little  appreciable  importance. 

™ We  feel  that  immediate  steps ; should  be  taken,  in  order  that  all  the  funds  devoted  to  education  under  the 
quarter  of . the  Irish  Society  should  assume  a definite  form,  and  be  placed  under  a system  of  efficient  manage- 
ment. With  this  view,  we  recommend  that  the  scattered  funds  of  the  Society  should  be  secured  for,  and 
concentrated  on,  a limited  number  of  efficient  endowed  schools  on  this  foundation,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry. 

Dr.  Ferguson  having  observed  that  at  present  the  Dish  Society  ‘ do  not  cxcreise  any  control  or  supervision 
whatever  over  the  schools  which  participated  in  the  benefit  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal,’  suggests 
„ ; heI“V'?S’  , l’0'1*10*1  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  the  trust  has  long  since  passed 

tLe.  me™lje.K  of  *h®  Iridl  Society  have  confessedly  no  beneficial  interest  in  tlie  funds  which  they 
SSJf* t le  nat*T  aacl  sensible  course  would  seem  to  be  to  delegate  the  trust  to  local  gentlemen  who  would 
anrWll  beal,ilp0'i  thed“cI“u,S'5  °f  tLeu‘ c,uties  tlie  necessary  information,  the  community  of  feeling  and  interest, 
???  ^^-^ofconstant  personal  inspection  and  supervision  which  are  essential  to  its  due  performance.’ 
°"ferVes’  f,.|  , . ^ onnnuMumcrs  on  the  state  of  the  Corporation  of  Loudon  have,  on  independent 
grounds,  recommended  the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  repeal  of  its  Charter. 

_llAAlce  ^ ^ r®?ommend,  if  the  society  shall  not  appoint  local  patrons  and  managers,  and  put  their  primary 
, FiTT  ,,??“?•  0f  ,EnfWed  Schools,  or  under  the  Board  of  National  Education;  that  a 
WnS?  estfbhslied  m county,  which  should  have  the  management  of  the  schools  supported 
from  sucl!  other  funds  of  the  society  as  may  be  allocated  to  educational  purposes. 

annb-«l\^w’f1T  b)"  tlle“eans  ™ have  suggested,  the  trust-funds  of  this  ancient  society,  which  are 
applied  to  educational  purposes,  will  he  rendered  productive  of  more  beneficial  results.” 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  in  1838,  inquired  into 
schools  of  public  foundation  in  Ireland,  reported  that— 2 

“In  endowed  schools,  founded  by  individuals  or  societies,  when  they  deviate  from  their  trust,  or  adherence 
te  such  trust  be  found  to  he  useless  or  injurious  to  existing  society,  a court  of  justice,  or  in  its  incompetence  to 
aeal  with  such  cases,  the  Legislature  itself,  has  a right  to  intervene.  When  founded  by  the  State,  or  though 
founded  by  others  subsequently  receiving  grants  from  the  State,  these  institutions  must  be  deemed  to  come 
at  once  under  State  control  and  superintendence." 

We  recommend : — 

That  in  granting  aid  to  a school  the  National  Board,  should  have  regard  to 
the  income  arising  from  any  permanent  endowment  enjoyed  by  it. 


1 Report,  pp.  lOC-7. 


* Par).  Paper,  1838,  No.  701,  p 19. 
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CHAPTER  V.— MISSION  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  obtained  information  respecting  a class  of  schools  peculiar  to  Ireland,  called  mission 
Mission  schools.  These  schools  are  supported  by  voluntary  societies,  with  the  avowed  ScH00“- 
object  of  converting  Roman  Catholic  children  to  one  or  other  of  the  forms  of  Protes- 
tantism. Thus  there  are  in  Ireland  Irish  Church  Mission  schools,  Presbyterian  Episcopalian, 
Mission  schools,  and  Wesleyan  Mission  schools.  In  most  of  these  schools  the  Presbyterian', 
attendance  is  mixed,  but  all  received  the  same  religious  instruction.  Erasmus  Smith’s  and  ^ csleya"' 
Schools  and  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  oblige  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
who  attend  them  to  read  the  Authorized  Version,  and  to  receive  explanations  of  it  from 
Protestant  teachers  ; but  they  do  not  require  such  children  to  leam  Protestant  cate- 
chisms or  formularies.  Such  schools  may  be  regarded  as  primarily  designed  for  Protes- 
tant scholars,  but  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  obtain  education  upon  the  known 
condition  that  they  consent  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  hear  it  referred  to  and  explained. 

Mission  schools  on  the  other  hand  are  essentially  aggressive,  and  promoted  with  the 
special  object  of  imparting  education  to  Roman  Catholic  children,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  change  their  religion.  The  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  which  were 
originally  founded  with  the  same  object  of  proselytism,  have  now  so  completely  changed 
their  course  of  action  as  to  receive  only  Protestant  children,  and  to  exclude  even  them  from 
their  boarding  institutions,  unless  they  have  attended  a Scriptural  school  for  one  year. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Cory,  Missionary  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions  Society,  Evidence  a«  to 
gave  evidence  respecting  the  mission  schools.  This  association  is  a voluntary  society,  obJ'ccts. 
instituted  in  1849  ( Cory  11805),  of  a strictly  denominational  character  (11865),  and 
connected  with  the  Established  Church  (11866).  It  is  supported  by  contributions  from 
England  and  Ireland  (11 7821  with  an  annual  income  of  £25,000,  of  which  about  £21,000  revonue9i 
comes  from  England  (11900-3).  It  is  managed  by  a committee  in  London  (11783),  and 
its  object  is  the  conversion  of  Roman  Catholics  (11852).  Great  part  of  its  work  is 
carried  on  by  means  of  schools  (11854)  in  hope  of  certain  results  (11926-8),  and  the 
expenditure  on  schools  amounts  to  £6,000  a year  (1 1942).  The  Society  supports  86 
schools  in  all,  of  which  11  are  in  Dublin,  55  in  county  Galway,  and  the  rest  chiefly  in 
the  West  (11787-9) ; 8 of  them  are  boarding  schools,  and  all  are  elementary  (11792-3). 

The  rolls  of  day  schools  bore  the  names  of  3,663  children  (11790) ; of  whom  two-fifths 
were  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage,  two-fifths  the  offspring  of  “ original  Protestants”  or  ^ ^ 
of  mixed  marriages,  and  one-fifth  of  Roman  Catholics  converted  to  the  Established  P 
Church  (11799).  A more  exact  return  afterwards  furnished  by  Mr.  Cory  and  printed 
with  our  evidence  (page  489)  gives  the  precise  numbers : — 

1,718  pupils  of  Roman  Catholic  parentage. 

393  „ issue  of  mixed  marriages. 

665  ,,  „ converts. 

897  „ „ “ original  Protestants.” 

About  | of  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  become  Protestants  (11807  and  11813),  and 
the  great  majority  do  not  attend  their  own  places  of  worshij)  on  Sunday  (11806-9). 

Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  orphans,  but  in  most  cases  the  parents  are 
living  (11822) ; the  great  majority  are  very  poor  (11823  and  11879);  in  some  schools 
they  get  food  (11825)  but  not  at  the  cost  of  the  Society  (11932) ; they  enter  at  three  or 
four  years  of  age  (11847)  and  leave  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  (11846) ; they  get  good  situa- 
tions and  have  generally  prospered  (11824);  many  go  into  the  army  or  navy  or  are 
apprenticed  to  trades  ; many  emigrate ; most  of  the  females  become  domestic  servants, 
and  a few  are  schoolmistresses  (11895-8) ; few,  either  male  or  female,  remain  in  the 
districts.  The  schools  on  the  average  have  42  names  on  the  rolls  and  about  30  children 
in  average  attendance  (11872-8) ; out  of  3,457  on  roll  2,390  were  actually  present  in  85 
schools  upon  12th  May,  186S  (Evidence,  p.  494).  The  police  on  25th  June,  1868,  found 
1,726  present.1  Few  or  none  pay  school-fees  (11916-17).  The  teachers  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church  (11867) ; previous  to  appointment  they  are  trained  in 
Dublin  (11794-6)  during  a course  of  two  years  (11828-3S  and  11880-85);  all  the 
teachers  are  said  to  have  been  trained  (11904),  though  some  have  been  masters 
in  other  schools  before  appointment  to  mission  schools  (11977) ; while  in  training  they 
attend  religious  services  at  the  Townsend-street  school  which  is  licensed  as- a Church; 
when  in  charge  of  schools  the  mistresses  earn  from  £30  to  £40  a year  (11913-14)  and 
the  masters  from  £30  to  £60  (11915).  The  school-books  used  are  those  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society  (11910),  the  Bible,  Stanford’s  Handbook,  and  King’s  Church  History 
(11991).  All  the  children  are  taught  in  Scripture  (11798);  religious  instruction  is  given 
for  at  least  one  hour  daily ; it  pervades  everything  (11924) ; as  a Missionary  Society  they 
make  it  very  prominent,  but  Mr.  Cory  denies  that  “ controversy”  is  the  fundamental 

1 See  supra  pp.  261-2  ; and  Summary  Tables  Y.  and  VL,  Yol.  YI. 

I.  3 S 
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aim  of  the  instruction  (11955-61),  or  that  food  and  clothing  is  the  chief  inducement  to 
attend  the  schools  (11969).  For  some  years  there  has  been  no  trouble  from  violent 
opposition  (11995-12001). 

Respecting  schools  of  this  class  Mr.  Kavanagh  gave  some  evidence : — 10889-10901 

Mr.  O'Carroll  speaks  of  proselytizing  schools  in  South  Dublin : — 

“ 4399.  Chairman. — Is  the  population  sufficient  for  the  National  schools  that  previously  existed  and 
also  for  new  Christian  Brothers’  schools? — Mr.  O' Carroll. — To  be  sure,  and  a great  deal  more.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  demand.  There  were  600  children  going  last  February  to  the  proselytizing  schools  in  the  South  Dublin 
district.  I suppose  of  that  number  between  400  and  500  were  Roman  Catholics.  Of  course  they  would  go  to 
Roman  Catholic  schools  if  they  did  not  get  food  and  clothes  given  to  them. 

“ 4400.  In  what  schools  ? — The  Irish  Church  Mission  schools  at  the  Coombe,  Luke  street,  Towusend-street 
and  Grand  Canal-street.  ’ 

“ 4401.  Are  there  many  Church  Education  schools  in  your  district? — There  are  a great  number.  I thinl- 
there  are  as  many  Church  Education  schools  and  Church  Mission  schools  as  there  are  National.  The 
attendance  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  in  the  National  schools.” 

The  Mission  Schools  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  seem  to  differ  in  desio-n  from 
the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools,  being  called  “ Mission  schools  ” simply  because  they 
derive  a portion  of  support  from  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Fund  (M‘Millen  14498).  Of 
Wesleyan  schools  about  one  half  are  connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  the' other 
half  are  Mission  schools  (14421),  but  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  is  said  to 
lie  in  local  circumstances  only  (14426).  Some  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  the. 
Wesleyan  Mission  schools  (14497),  but  they  are  not  compelled  to  receive  relio-ious 
instruction  or  to  read  the  Authorized  Version  contrary  to  their  parents’  wish  (14499  and 
14552).  In  1840  the  Wesleyans  supported  forty-eight  Mission  Schools,  with  3,700 
pupils,  but  the  competition  of  National  Schools  has  lessened  the  numbers  (14530)  ; six 
of  their  Schools  are  designed  for  the  middle  classes,  four  for  boys  with  instruction  in 
classics,  and  two  for  girls  with  music  and  modern  languages.  Mr.  Tobias  explains  that 
the  Mission  Schools  of  the  Wesleyans  remain  in  their  own  hands  altogether,  and  they 
have  a religious  character  since  Wesleyan  catechisms  are  taught  in  them.  lie  says 

“ 22803.  Mr.  Gibson. — Now  you  have  stated  that  the  majority  of  your  own  schools  were  imder  the  Board 
but  not  your  Mission  Schools?— Rev.  Mr.  Tobias.— Not  our  Mission  Schools. 

“ 22804.  Will  you  state  the  distinction  between  your  mission  schools  properly  so  called,  and  your  ordinary 
schools  which  would  make  it  desirable  that  the  one  should  be  imder  the  Board,  and  the  other  not  under  the 
Board  ?— There  is  no  distinction  in  the  working  of  them.  There  is  no  distinction  in  the  class  of  men  whom  wo 
place  as  masters  ; no  distinction  with  regard  to  them  as  to  where  we  get  them.  The  simple  distinction  betwixt 
them  is,  that  these  Mission  schools  where  there  is  a supplement  to  the  fees  required,  have  that  supplement 
of  our  Church’s  fimds.  In  the  other  case,  the  supplement  to  the 


granted  them  from  our  Mission  Fund, 
fees  comes  from  the  National  Board. 


“MSOo.  Have  those  Mission  schools  ally  religions  character  separate  and  apart  from  the  ordinaiy  schools  ! 
iiiey  have.  We  expect  in  them  our  catechisms  to  be  taught. 

“ 22806.  As  a part  of  the  ordinary  insti-uction  ? — Yes. 

“ 22807.  And  therefore  those  schools  would  not,  properly  speaking,  form  a part  of  the  system  of  completely 
seculai  instruction?— No ; certaanly  not.  But  I think  we  should  soon  give  them  up  if  good  secular  schools 
were  established  in  the  country  by  the  State,  and  he  very  glad  to  do  it  too.” 

West  Connaught  is  also  the  field  of  Presbyterian  Missionary  enterprise ' among  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  Missionary  organization  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  called  the  Connaught  Scriptural  and  Industrial  Mission.  There  is  besides  the  Scottish 
Ladies  Society,  which  maintains  one  school  or  more.  Our  assistant  commissioner,  Mr. 
Jaok,  gives  a description  of  these  schools  (L  136-154).  He  divides  them  into  two 
classes,  the  one  maintained  chiefly  for  a Presbyterian  population,  while  the  others 

are  almost  entirely  Mission  schools  for  “non-Presbyterians.”  In  some  of  the  Mission. 

schools  religious  instruction  is  separated  from  secular  in  point  of  time,  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Episcopalian  children  not  being  told  to  leave,  wait  cheerfully  with  their 
companions  for  the  General  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism.  The  scholars  learn  texts 
mid  hymns,  and  the  schools  are  maintained  “no  doubt  mainly  for  proselytizing.’' 
Education  and  requisites  are  given  gratuitously,  but  not  food  or  clothing.  The  teachers 
are  commonly  young  girls  under  twenty,  receiving  about  £20  a year.  For  the  most 
part  the  attendance  of  children  is  extremely  small,  and  some  of  the  smallest  schools 
are  aided  by  the  National  Board.  “ The  official  report  talks  of  the  schools  as  part  of 
a wide  field  of  Missionary  labour,  and  says  that  they  are  under  the  constant  and  imme- 
diate  oversight  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  district,  and  are  greatly  helpful  to  the  work 
of  the  missionary.  Scripture-reader,  and  colporteur.” 

Mr.  Kavanagh  had  been  through  these  schools,  and  gave  evidence  upon  their  condition, 
-tie  says  — 

“r  eSP6“  °f  ^ 

T “ y°uropEion-of  them  as  to  their  efficiency  in  elementary  secular  teaching  ?-It  is  very  low. 

°waiic®  for  them.  The  children  in  them,  except  in  the  case  of  orphanages,  are  of  a very 
o ■ torn  1840,  for  several  years  they  were  the  waifs  and  strays  of  famine;  or  victims  of  deser- 
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tiou,  or  of  ill-conditioned  parents.  I Lave  Leen  in  AcLill  schools ; in  the  schools  near  Maam  and  Clifden.  I 
have  been  over  what  is  called  the  Mission  district,  and  I found  scarcely  one  medium  school.  The  secular 
education  in  them  was  merely  secondary.  They  were  hearing  rather  than  reading  Scripture,  and  flippantly 
talking  controversy.  You  would  not,  I am  sure,  ask  my  opinion  about  them  on  moral  and  religious  "rounds. 
I could  not  be  more  opposed  to  anything — societies  organized  and  subscriptions  raised  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  to  deprive  the  unfortunate  Catholics  of  Connaught  of  the  only  one  solace  left  them  in  then-  poverty 
— that  is  their  faith. 

“ 110  <4.  Do  a large  proportion  of  the  children  educated  in  these  schools  either  become  or  remain  Protestants 
in  afterlife  1—1  would  certainly  say  the  children,  especially  the  orphans,  would.  I may  mention  an  incident  to 
you  in  connexion  with  this.  I received  letters  a few  years  since  from  Ballina,  stating  that  there  was  a National 
school  in  Clmrles-street,  in  that  town,  in  which  the  Catholic  children  were  being  interfered  with.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  clergy  there  were  friends  of  mine.  At  my  own  expense  I went  across  Ireland  to  Ballina 
to  see  that  National  school.  Attached  to  that  National  school  I found  an  orphanage  in  Charles-street,  Ballina. 
This  was  the  mart  where  the  waifs  and  strays  of  the  famine  were  bought — poor  unfortunate  widows  were 
selling  their  children,  like  little  pigs.  Unfortunate  creatures  that  were  in  the  lowest  condition — some  attracted 
by  food,  and  others  were  brought  into  the  orphanage.  And  the  funds  of  the  National  Board  were  used  within 
the  four  walls  there  to  maintain  an  orphanage  beside  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong,  a Presbyterian  clergyman, 
and  agent  to  then-  Mission  in  Connaught,  was  the  patron. 

“11087.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — With  regard  to  the  little  children  that  you  say  were  sold,  like  little  pigs,  in 
Ballina,  how  much  was  given  for  each  1 — Mr.  Kavanagh. — The  price  went  up  and  down,  like  the  transactions 
in  the  stock  market. 

“11088.  Who  bought  them  1 — Parson  Armstrong,  as  they  call  them,  but  who  is  not  an  Anglican,  but  a 
Presbyterian  clergjanan.  He  was  always  in  the  Ballina  market,  buying  them  up  for  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
there  founded. 

“ 11089.  Do  you  adhere  to  your  statement  that  the  funds  received  for  thatNational  school  from  the  National 
Board,  went  in  any  way  to  support  the  orphan  part  of  the  institution  1 — Certainly ; the  school  being  an  integral 
portion  of  the  establishment. 

“ 11090.  Who  received  the  school  moneys  ?_ The  teacher,  I presume. 

“ 11091.  He  received  the  grants  that  were  paid  by  the  National  Board  1 — Yes.  If  you  like  I can  produce 
my  notes  which  I took.  I spent  a day  in  it,  and  published  the  results  in  the  Dublin  papers. 

“11092.  Asa  matter  of  fact  the  school  fees  went  to  the  teacher? — Yes,  but  it  is  the  Board’s  grants,  to 
which  I refer. 

“ 11093.  Then  why  say  they  were  applied  to  proselytizing  purposes  1 — The  school  is  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Presbyterian  mission. 

“ 11094.  Are  you  aware  of  any  teacher  so  generous  as  to  give  his  fees  in  the  support  of  such  an  institution? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any.  There  was  a Presbyterian  Mission  Society ; the  teacher  in  the  school  had  been  a Roman 
Catholic,  and  became  a Presbyterian.  He  was  brought  to  the  North  of  Ireland  until  his  studies  were  finished ; 
he  was  then  brought  back  to  his  native  town,  where  he  had  abandoned  his  father’s  religion,  and  he  was  then 
thought  fit  to  conduct  this  National  school.  If  you  like,  Dr.  Wilson,  I will  give  you  my  notes  upon  it.” 

Several  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  describe  Protestant  Mission  schools.  Mr. 
King  (D)  in  Dublin : — 

“ 356.  Not  far  from  this  school  is  the  Irish  Church  Mission  school  for  boys  in  Townsend-street,  and  the 
girls’  school  in  Luke-street ; the  boys’  school  is  called  a ragged  school,  though  why  such  a name  should  be  given 
is  not  very  clear,  as  the  boys  were  far  better  clad  than  many  of  the  scholars  in  parochial  schools  in  other  parts 
of  Dublin,  not  to  speak  of  National  schools.  The  number  of  boys  present  was  89,  out  of  116  on  the  roll ; the 
number  present  at  the  visit  of  the  police  was  109,  of  whom  75  were  Protestants  and  34  Roman  Catholics.  The 
master  could  not  tell  me  the  numbers  of  each  religion ; no  distinction  is  made  in  the  instruction  given  to  the 
scholars,  all  are  trained  in  ‘ controversy  ’ and  are  supposed  to  be  Protestants.  I was  told  that  the  first  object  of 
the  school  was  to  instinct  the  boys  in  religion,  and  that  the  end  wa  s so  far  attained  that  most  of  the  scholars  who 
attended  regularly  became  conscientious  Protestants,  whatever  their  creed  might  have  been  before  they  came  to 
this  school.  The  boy3  who  attend  regularly  are  rewarded  with  clothes  and  food,  and  by  tliis  means  a much 
better  attendance  is  obtained  at  this  school  than  at  most  others.  The  age  of  some  of  the  scholars  was  more 
advanced  than  usual,  but  their  proficiency  in  secular  knowledge,  though  fair,  was  not  at  all  remarkable. 

“ 357.  In  Luke-street  is  situated  a large  school  for  girls  and  infants,  supported  by  the  same  society.  Most 
of  the  girls  are  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated ; they  are,  of  course,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  schoolmistress  told  me  that  many  of  the  children  were  Roman  Catholics  when  they  first  came  to 
the  school,  but  that  they  generally  became  Protestants,  and  eventually  she  hoped  Christians,  under  the  influence 
of  the  instruction  which  they  received.  The  chief  aim  of  the  school  was  to  bring  up  the  children  in  the 
religion  which  the  promoters  of  the  school  considered  to  be  correct,  and  no  secret  was  made  of  this.  Parents, 
therefore,  who  allow  their  children  to  go  to  the  school  can  have  no  reason  for  complant  if  they  -find  that  the 
-children  are  educated  in  a different  creed  from  their  own. 

“ 358.  The  number  of  girls  present  was  54,  and  of  these  21  were  nominally  Roman  Catholics;  the  infants 
were  not  in  school  during  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  therefore  I did  not  find  out  how  many  were  in  attendance. 
The  police  returns  give  63  as  the  number  present  in  the  gills’  school,  and  100  in  the  infants’  school ; 65  of  the 
children  were  Protestants  and  98  Roman  Catholics. 

“359.  The  society  has  other  schools  in  Dublin  but  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  visit  them,  as  I was  assured 
that  the  same  system  was  adopted  in  all.” 

Mr.  Coward  (E)  in  the  Cork  district : — 

“ 94.  There  was  only  one  school  of  the  Irish  Society  in  my  district.  It  was  the  Ragged  School  in  Bandon, 
connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  occupying  a pleasant  building  of  ample  dimensions,  on  the 
upper  floor  of  which  the  elder  children  were  taught,  and  on  the  lower  the  infants.  There  were  present  19  boys 
and  32  gills,  but  on  the  rolls  there  were  35  boys  and  42  girls,  the  average  attendance  being  46.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  desks  in  parallel  groups  made  the  classification  of  the  children  complete.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  maps  and  cards,  and  round  the  comice  ran  a green  scroll  with  the  legend  ‘ Search  the  Scriptures.’  The 
children  looked  remarkably  neat  and  clean,  although  I went  without  giving  any  notice.  There  were  no 
Catholics,  so  far  as  I could  make  out,  but  the  registers  of  the  Church  Education  Society  contain  no  spaces  in 
which  to  record  the  denominations  of  the  children.  I examined  the  third  class  in  reading,  but  the  results  were 
very. poor.  Hesitation,  mutilation  of  the  words,  and  no  intelligence,  characterized  it.  A very  kindly  master, 
who  had.  been  there  since  1853,  conducted  it,  and  was  assisted  by  his  daughter,  who  looks  after  the  infants  in 
i.  3 S 2 
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Mission  the  room  below,  and  by  a mistress,  who  teaches  sewing,  for  which  she  is  paid  £1 2 a year.  The  m-  .p 

School-.  emoluments  are  £41  a year  with  a good  house.  The  children  are  very  regular,  owing  to  the  inducement  whirl* 
a payment  of  Id  to  those  who  are  present  during  the  week  creates.  They  do  not  receive  the  money  but  at  th 1 
end  of  the  year  it  is  summed  up,  and  its  value  given  in  clothes.  The  infants’  room  is  damp,  the  floor  bein»  of 
brick.  The  Irish  Society  supports  the  school  hut  it  is  conducted  on  the  Church  Education  Society’s  system ° T 
may  add  that  a few  Methodists  constituted  the  only  foreign  element  as  regards  religion.  J 3 ' 1 

“ 9.5'  T1'®  Island  Society  has  a scl»«ol  iu  Shirkin  Island,  the  only  one  in  my  district.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of 
mention.  There  are,  I believe,  four  scholars,  some  of  them  connected  with  the  master  who  is  a small  farm 
and  receives,  I was  told,  £10  a year.  All  the  signs  of  a school  that  I saw  were  two  maps,  and  one  or  two 
alphabetical  cards ; I saw  no  scholars.  The  room  was  a dark  dingy  place,  with  an  uneven  mud  floor  in  which 
the  education  of  the  children  is  conducted.  The  priest  informed  me  that  it  w.os  simply  a tmp  for  in-oselvt-T 
baited  m secret  by  the  devotees  who  try  to  conceal  their  real  object  under  the  pretence  of  bavin-  a 'school 
Unfortunately,  he  said,  there  were  three  little  Catholics  attending  it,  who  through  some  quarrel  between  their 
relatives,  had  been  sent  there.  ’ 

Mr.  Richmond  (F)  in  the  Belfast  district : — 

KEf  “ £8?' Jh,e  “f84  w manage,!  am!  supported  by  a committee  of  about  forty  ladies,  all  members  of 

Comaiinianm.  S"8  Clurob  Tie  school  is  m connexion  with  no  society  j but  the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Educs 

turn  Society  receives  a fee  from  the  committee  for  a half-yearly  visit  The  intention,  however,  is  declaredte to 
to  keep  hie  schools  free  from  a sectarian  bias,  and  for  this  reason  no  catechism  is  used,  even  for  the  Church  chil- 
dren. No  child  pays  anything  at  all,  and  every  one  has  a meal  of  bread  and  milk,  or  in  winter,  of  soup  daily 
Ibis  acts  as  a very  strong  inducement,  and  the  remarkable  result  is,  that  of  all  the  schools  in  Belfast' 
not  excepting  even,  as  I understand,  the  Model  School,  this  is  the  most  genuinely  mixed,  as  regards  the  com’ 
b illation  of  Roman  Catholics  with  Protestants.  I omit,  of  course,  factory  schools,  to  which  children  are  sent 
>y  an  arrangement  on  the  part  of  then-  employers  nokntc  volcnte  ecclesici.  The  proportion  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  \vas  4m  Roman  Catholics  to2 , 0 Protestants— not  indeed  a very  complete  fusion,  but  noteworthy  in 
the  present  state  ofaflku-s  m the  Belfast  schools.  The  Bible  is  read  daily,  ami  no  diftei’ences  are  allowed  on 
aecount  of  diversities  m religious  creeds,  the  Roman  Catholics  reading  with  the  rest.  The  priests  are  said  not 
to  interfere  -with  the  attendance  at  this  school.  1 u uot 

“330.  This  unusual  mixture  of  denominations  maybe  explained  by  the  following  considerations  :_(1 ) Tire  foal 
daily  dispensed  offers  an  inducement  which  very  poor  mothers  cannot  resist,  and  knowing  this  the  priests  may 
SeTeheT authority  to  so  severe  a test  as  would  be  involved  in  a piSgonTf 
emeri-dlem  £ ^ i°cJe0t  °f|  •*?“*  ^ .,the,  Eom“  Catholic  priesthood  is  the  existing  National  system, 
especially  in  the  mixed  form  which  prevails  theoretically  in  the  Model  Schools.  This  ~cd  school  is  not 

As  th0  801,001  Roman  Catholic 

oemittei f “ "ld  T T?  *°  dll'cot  P"*«4«n4  infflioncos,  and  yet  their  attendance  is 
E!rd-  ,,  ,eleas  “ *he  sch°o1  ™ placed  m connexion  with  tlie  National  Board,  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  would  be  carefully  protected  against  all  chances  of  proselytiam,  and  yet  would  be  forthwith  withdrawn 

BrefhtlSk7  Cdoef^fUenC7'  ,<**  ^Cl,“rC  ,10t  iiemeuts  to  SS*. TSriEI 
S Of  J t]!eU',Scll,00,.S  18  111  tlm  velT  Barrack-street,  close  to  the  ragged  school  • but  the 

S^efbw^wSTuk^Jf  18  n0t  V gf hf  in, thC  LimS'-y.  half-clad  Arabs  of  the  street,  who  are 
attends  thc  iCl  +°f  ^ 1-lXgged  school;  they  aim  at  a more  respectable  class— the.  class  that 

children  S tSk  t P001'eSt  *5®  1,O0r, tind  tlie  ChvistiiXU  Br°^rs’  schools  filled  with  the 
p0™rtyl“''08tl‘0“  froo4o“4  a-  I be  if  they  were 

g?  iC0St  !f%*  8ch°°1  ” *40*  ISs.  Tjd. ; this  sum  molmle,  salaries  of  master,  mist, -ess.  infants 

mistress,  and  two  assistants,  biead,  milk,  soup,  rent  (£40),  and  various  other  outgoings  The  funds  which  are 
m a flourishing  state,  are  raised  by  means  of  collections,  and  especially  a bazaar  which  is  resorted  to  eveiv 

*r. r,r * 1867 S iesoited  to e'e,y 

dimensions.  V6  °U  ^ ^ ^ ^ SCb°01  appears  be  ^ numaged,  and  it  has  large,  airy  rooms  of  ample 

in  InSdi^iy  w’TndtS'1  80,1001  “ ofa  ™7  —ble  type.  Itiskeld  in  a cramped,  little  tqnstairs  reom 
fled  for  S duties  TL.S  widow  woman  and  her  boy,  thirteen  ye™  old,  neither  of  them  at  ell  qusli- 
teXg ^therentof ttTto™’  tT^S£; *******  end  others,  pey  5».  e week  fo?  the 

ments  if  Sfosto idvenotl  ' Z' fo"“1: f«ty-six  children  present,  mostly  very  yoimg,  end  the  etteie- 

spent  in  reeding  from  the  New  Tenement  *“  Je“’S  ° * ‘xtremdr  low.  The  time  seemed  to  he  chiefly 

R:0iy’,val0':r  80i0uat0  bo?a’  “»d  gh-ls’  schools  are  meinteined  by  Mr.  J Muiholland  end  his  f-imilv  In 
tks  Power  is  bo^oS 

SZ. ™ ^ The  ^ boyS  l”^0”10  of  them  big  toys  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even 

school  £>.  The  cSs  rfeS™  ITS  ? S0li001  ““  ^“-hed  for  1867  et  £15,  and  in  the  gh« 

were  placed  under  the  Bmvii  i+o  a i ^ 88  ^ ^0lmd  at  ordinary  National  schools  • and  if  the  school 

“ Sdf  ThTBible  is  reSip  .T  t T “'e  f b,6  1*rg6ly  i“l'0“8d  fl'e  ^“on  of  assistant  teachers. 

The  mastei-’s  nlan  e’'1’.1''  8,1  the  rolls),  but  no  catechism  is  said  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

*°  101  OtartltoMclren  say  th*  catechism,  and  the  Preshy- 
Prayer  instead  In  this  „a  B'oman  Catholic  he  asks  him  to  say  a commandment  or  the  Lord’s 

^5  Thfstandat;!^ ^ S°es  smoothly,  and  no  complaints  are  ever  made, 
age  in  the  fourth  or  highest  rin  +1°^  c ecidecdy that  of  an  average  National  school,  though  the  average 

h heff  ye™  ; and  in  t!e  fourth  and 

Sea*  1^ls^011  school  at  Derryinver,  in  the  tog  country  lying  to  the  south  of  Loch 

preacher  Be. Si™ . '‘Is0  “ ‘■"“tmg-Itonse,  ami  the  miter  is  ehployto  Mso  as  an  itineront 
contained  fitvSSt^ “ - ^ “T  ot  f26  * J—.  »b««se  and  garden  rent  free,  and  about  £5  a year  in  fees.  His  roll 
SSa-gr,,51  of  vhoa  ™ mte>'od  88  Wesleyans,  one  a Presbyterian,  and  tbirtysi*  of 

rest  were  very  vounv  Th  1—  f°U1'  boys  at  tbo  toP  of  fhe  school  who  did  satisfactorily;  the 

eryyounQ.  The  discipline  wasvery  loose,  and  the  management  generally  wanting  in  method.” 

len^h^M—  We?  C01111^11*  district  is  naturally  led  to  report  at  considerable 
length  upon  Mntnon  schools.  His  account  will  be  found  in  his  Eeport,  L,  6 7-1 54. 
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PART  VIE. — INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION. 

Though  our  Commission  is  limited  to  elementary  or  primary  education,  yet  inter-  Connexion  of 
mediate  or  secondary  instruction  has  from  peculiar  circumstances  become  so  closely  f“u^o^vuu 
connected  with  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our  inquiiy,  that  a reference  to  it  cannot 
be  omitted  from  this  Report.  We  have  it  in  evidence  (Dr.  M'lvor  13642),  that  the  <ncaion' 
Commissioners  appointed  by  your  Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  endowed  schools  of  Evidence. 
Ireland,  opened  their  Report  in  185S  with  the  statement,  “ That  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  primary  education  by  the  Government  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing 
the  resources  which,  though  no  doubt  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  the  middle  Secondary 
classes,  to  a certain  extent,  to  provide  a suitable  education  for  their  children.”  The  “^“ed  by 
information  supplied  to  us  by  several  witnesses  confirms  the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Board's  schools. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  thinks  that  this  destruction  of  middle  class  schools  throws  upon  the 
Government  an  obligation  to  supply  the  deficiency  : — 

“11 229.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — You  have  been  for  many  years  familiar  with  the  state  of  the  country — so  far  back 
as  the  potato  famine  of  1845  ; are  you  aware  that  it  was  owing  to  the  universal  distress  of  that  period  that  almost 
all  the  day  schools  which  had  previously  existed  throughout  the  country  for  the  middle  classes  ceased  to  exist, 
through  the  pupils  not  being  able  to  attend  ? — Mr.  Macdonnell. — I believe  that  during  that  time  a great  number 
of  middle  class  schools  were  extinguished  ; but  I think  that  the  working  of  the  National  system  itself  has 
caused  the  extinction  of  a great  number  of  the  rough  middle  cl.oss  schools  that  existed  in  every  part  of  Ireland 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  system.  That  process  took  place,  I imagine,  to  a greater  degree 
during  the  time  of  the  famine  than  at  any  other  time,  because  two  causes  were  at  work.  There  was  the 
general  depression  of  the  country,  and  the  action  of  the  National  schools,  which  were  constantly  absorbing 
more  and  more  the  education  of  the  people,  not  only  of  the  lower  classes  but  of  those  a little  above  them. 

“11230.  Then  it  is  your  belief,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  the  National  school  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  perhaps  to  a considerable  extent,  replaced  the  middle  class  and  secondary  schools  which  had 
existed  in  the  country  previous  to  the  famine  1 — To  a very  great  degree ; and  that  in  consequence  of  this 
circumstance  justice  requires  that  either  the  Government  ought  to  establish  middle  class  schools  to  replace 
those,  or  to  enable  us,  which  I think  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  to  establish  some  500  National  schools  of 
a higher  order,  and  give  a rough  classical  education  in  addition  to  the  elementary  education  that  is  now  given 
by  the  National  schools. 

“ 11231.  To,  in  fact,  superadd  to  the  primary  education  which  was  the  original  province  of  the  National 
"Board,  a department  of  secondary  education  1 — Yes  ; provided  always  that  the  secondary  education  does  not 
in  any  degree  at  all  deteriorate  the  elementary  education  of  the  poor.  I think  it  would  be  an  unmixed 
advantage  if  that  secondary  education  was  in  a safe  way  engrafted  upon  the  primary  education  now  given  by 
the  National  schools. 

“ 11232.  Chairman. — And  in  those  500  schools  would  you  have  primary  education  earned  on  concur- 
rently with  the  secondary  education? — Concurrently,  as  was  the  case  in  the  schools  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Kane  referred,  and  which  were  extinguished  to  a very  great  degree  by  the  working  of  the  National  schools. 

In  those  schools  there  was  a very  tolerable  primary  education  given  to  the  poor,  and  a very  tolerable  rough 
classical  education  given  to  the  middle  classes  who  attended  those  schools. 

“ 11233.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — That  class  of  secondary  schools  that  you  suggest  would  probably  be  purely  day 
schools  1 — They  would  be  day  schools.  I see  no  reason  why  the  teacher  of  that  school  should  not  only  be 
allowed,  but  encouraged  to  have  boarders  if  he  could.  I think  that  would  be  an  unmixed  advantage. 

“ 11234.  Mr.  Stokes. — Are  there  not  ample  endowments  for  education  which  might  be  made  available  for 
that  purpose  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  there  are. 

“11235.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  — Have  they  been  made  available  for  that  purpose? — Not  with  regard  to- 
National  schools. 

“ 11236.  Was  there  an  Endowed  School  Commission  sometime  ago? — Yes. 

“ 11237.  Did  that  Commission  report  in  reference  to  such  institutions  or  endowments  as  are  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Stokes  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  gave  a regular  report.  I think  that  the  members  differed  with  regard  to 
their  conclusions. 

“ 11238.  Yes,  they  differed,  but  there  was  a report.  Has  any  practical  action  been  since  taken  upon  their 
report  ? — I think  not.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  MTvor,  who  has  warmly  advocated  the  introduction  of  classics  into 
National  schools,  says  (13639) : — 

“ The  previously  existing  schools  were  very  defective  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  the  lower  English 
subjects,  yet  they  were  mainly  supported  by  their  English  pupils.  The  country  schoolmaster  would  have  per- 
haps six,  eight,  or  ten  pupils  in  the  classical  class,  and  thirty  boys  in  English  classes.  The  classical  pupils 
were  the  nucleus  of  all  superior  teaching ; yet  when  the  English  boys  were  taken  away  by  the  competition  of 
the  National  system,  the  master  was  not  able  to  keep  the  classical  school.  These  classical  schools,  with  their 
superior  English,  are  now  all  gone,  and  we  have  only  primary  schools  in  their  stead.” 

A knowledge  of  French  is  valued  as  a qualification  for  trade,  and  the  classics  are  vaineof 
regarded  as  a stepping-stone  to  professions.  These  aids  to  a career  for  youths  of  talent  cScs*"11 
and  ambition  possess  more  general  importance  in  Ireland  than  in  countries  where  com- 
mercial enterprise  is  more  active,  and  industrial  pursuits  more  varied;  and  we  are 
assured  that  by  their  help  many  men  have,  in  fact,  raised  themselves  to  positions  of 
usefulness  and  distinction.  Upon  this  point  there  is  unanimity  in  witnesses  of  different 
religions.  Dr.  M‘Ivor  brought  under  notice  a striking  instance : — 

“ 13669.  Bishop  of  Meath. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  at  present  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a boy  of  Evidence, 
s iperior  abilities  to  emerge  from  the  lower  ranks  into  the  higher,  as  we  know  a great  many  have  done  under 
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’ *** ,_Dl''  J/,/TO'— Ge“erally  •»»«•  country  there  I,  none ; I mean  in  places  where 

“ I3W"-,.:D“  yo"  k?°Y  any  particular  place  !— Yes,  my  ora  parish  and  the  parishes  around  The  _ , 
argument  that  persuaded  the  Board  of  Education  to  accede  to  'our  wishes  was  this  list  of  names  riwdncSn 
aW  tenVi“.  “ "7  ***  aC‘"”Jl5'  «*  professions  from  the  year- 1800  tmffl 


“ 13671.  Chairman, — What  professions  ?—  Medical,  clerical,  and  the  law. 
“ 13672.  Master  Brooke.- — Reached  learned  professions  ? — Yes ; reached  1 


■ !.  13673.  Four  hundred  in  one  parish »_T« ; 400  upon  professions 

with  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  list  does  not  include  more  than  two-tliirds.”  1 loiessions> 

teims6  — ™ ",itneBS  l ead  to  US  a letter  from  the  EigM  SeT-  Dr-  Moriarty.  in  tile  following 

. J,“,2ere  be  *"*¥ tll!,t  ‘t*  of  classics  with  English  would  be  most  useful,  and  is  much  reunited 
Foi-ty  years  ago  many  of  our  youth  knew  Greek  better  than  English  ’ required. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  facts  yon  mention  I cm  say,  that  the  assistant  classical  teacher  whom!  lrave  now 
teaching  m the  room  below  me  had  a school  m a thatched  cabin,  in  the  village  of  Ardfert,  for  about  thirty  years' 
Dining  that  tune  he  gave  a classical  education  to  250  young  men,  who  are  now  nriests  on  l,mn«  0,,,i 
missions,  besides  a considerable  number  in  the  medical  and  other  professions.  Of  the  many  who  passed  thpS 
tins  school  lie tells  me  not  more  than  nn  or  seven  remained  at  the  plough— a proof  that  classical  educatio  k 
ilia  upperward  pntli.  One  day  as  I stood  with  this  old  man  on  St.  Brandon’s  liili,  at  Ardfert  and  looked  on  the 
Suf"tr,"I'‘l0tted.'riS-8O0‘1  f““  ll0,ises,  ‘ See,’  said  he,  ‘ I have  take.’,  a priest  ^ eve  wZS 
chimney  within  your  view.’  This  man’s  name  is  Pierce ; he  is  an  A.B.  of  Trinity  College.”  7 

rpi,  „ T>— _ r 77  T>  1 1 , .. 


The  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  speaks  to  the  same  effect: — 


affoidtog  ?.eStL  to  T*  *•  «•  ™*  »f  ooliocls 

and  that  it  that  iiberty  should  be  given  for  the  teaching™  SSSS&  tteKtiZd  “ho* 

. d®esr.“j  T be™  P*  uP°n  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  intro- 

» r is  D fl  ^ 1|SS1CS  ?t0  ?ellj  Pr°Srf mme  of  instruction.  The  Kesideut  Commis- 
sionei  is  m favour  of  granting  the  demand. 

schools  ? CV7  ^atl  Miy  demand  for  cls’ssiciil  instruction  to  be  given  in  model 

some  400  or  500  of  the  best  Vnti -mil  e ,ec  ucatl‘)n  of  the  people  of  Ireland  than  if  we  wero  allowed  to  select 
classics ^LdXrammh  cS™f  ' =1“ls  "’Le‘f .^‘e™  should  by  degree,  become  acquainted  with 
given  to  children  “ *w**1*  U,e  •*»*>  «f  Scotland,  should  be 

Of  couise  the  olalirol  oSoofiL  ^ 7Il0Se  l”1™18  to  receive  a classical  education 

educa«™^fl1Sy  poon“  ^ “ «»  ulightet  degroe  to  interfere  with  the 

Other  official  witnesses  generally  concur.  Mr.  Keenan  says 

as  to  extend  mto^thatso^raf  'mtM-mZwJ'01]^^''  tkat  primary  education  should  be  so  developed 

what  is  popularly  understood  as  infarmn  1 i + C °?  ^ ^fr'  ^_eeiULn- — I do  not  desire  that  it  should  extend  into 
by  the  children  of  the  peasantry  and  oSfmighTSti^tdvIS11 f1"'1  “*1' National  schools  attended 
numbers  of  mxnils  of  ffenius  nml  i a®°rd  opportunities  for  classical  instraction  to 

ge^a  elSeiSSl^riStoSol!-  might  for  ever  he  debarred  from 

And  in  answer  to  a further  question  (ISIS)  he  thus  explains  himself:— 
certainly  am’of  opinion  That  it  would  bO*8  °f  s.cll?0^s  caUed  ‘intermediate’  as  a distinct  organization,  but  I 
classical  instruction  as  an  extra  branch  £ theNatS^ ShSol^™  * to  °f  to 

/5  o\  ,I/^£-7^SSeS7/a  SUn^^r  °P\D^0U  (3489),  and  Mr.  Sheridan  more  emphatically 

the  rlirio-pi-  nf  npo-1  \ C01?s.1^ers  a system  of  payment  by  results  would  lessen 
introduSo£ 0™?^-  g Which  ^ otWise  attend  the 

be  a1  great  d^geTthaf^e^fl'eU^^  1’ef®1'enae  to  the  inti-oduction  of  classics  into  the  schools,  would  there  not 
m TclV!Ch00,S  would  neglect  the  principal  teaching  of  the  school  f-Mr. 

0f F*a>mt  #*m  i-  appUed,  there  might  be  some  danger.  But 

1 enforced,  we  have  very  full  means,  through  inspection,  of  seeing.that  the  school 
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is  properly  carried  on  with,  regal’d  to  the  main  objects — the  teaching  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  the 
poor — we  have  full  means  of  seeing  that  that  duty  is  amply  performed.  If  it  were  not  we  should  not  pay  the 
teachers  at  all. 

“11331.  Would  you  appoint  a special  teacher  for  classics  distinct  from  the  other1? — In  the  common  school 
it  would  probably  be  the  same  person  who  would  be  the  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  classical ; but 
we  would  not  pay  him  anything  if  we  found  that  the  first  requisite  was  not  performed — that  is  giving  adequate 
instruction  to  the  poor  in  the  subjects  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.’’ 

Dr.  M‘Ivor  (13720-8)  considers  that  French  and  classics  might  be  taught  in  National 
schools  without  any  increase  of  the  teaching  force,  which  indeed  he  is  disposed  to  diminish. 
He  holds  that  the  introduction  of  classics,  while  it  raised  the  salaries  and  improved 
the  social  status  of  schoolmasters  (1366S),  would  be  attended  by  a saving  in 
the  public  grant ; because  when  500  of  the  higher  schools  under  masters  qualified  to 
teach  classics  had  been  established — ‘'one  in  eveiy  decent  village”  (13649),  then  the 
3,000  lower  schools  might  with  great  advantage  be  converted  into  mixed  schools  under 
female  teachers,  at  a saving  of  from  £8  to  £10  in  every  school  (13650-8).  Dr.  M‘Ivor 
however  allows  that  any  portion  of  the  education  grant  spent  upon  this  intermediate 
education  should  be  separately  and  distinctly  voted  by  Parliament  (3  3877).  He  fixes 
the  amount  of  public  aid  for  this  intermediate  education  at  10s.  a year  for  each  boy : — 

“ 13G62.  Bishop  of  Heath. — Could  you  state  what  is  the  main  feature  of  the  plan  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
National  Education  ? — Dr.  M‘Ivor. — It  was  that  there  should  be  a three  years’  course  of  classics  in  any  National 
school  in  which  it  happened  to  be  locally  required,  that  is,  where  the  master  was  able  to  teach  it,  and  where  the 
people  were  willing  to  pay  for  it.  That  these  should  be  aided  by  being  paid  for  by  the  Boaixl  by  results,  10s.  a 
year  for  each  boy  instructed  in  a classic  language.  That  the  children  were  expected  to  pay  additional  for 
this  classical  instruction,  and  the  Board  to  pay  a premium  upon  results.” 

Upon  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme  some  difference  exists  among  its  advocates. 
Mr.  Sheridan  considers  that  the  higher  branches  could  be  taught  only  in  towns  : — 

“ 5500.  Mr.  Sullivan. — Would  not  you  be  afraid  that  the  mixing-up  middle  class  and  lower  class  educa- 
tion— I use  the  term  in  the  sense  of  grade — would  injuriously  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  schools? — 
Mr.  Sheridan. — I think  it  would,  if  it  were  likely  to  be  earned  out  in  all  the  National  schools,  but  I cannot 
suppose  the  possibility  of  its  being  carried  out  in  any  except  town  National  schools.  There,  I think,  it  would 
be  really  an  advantage.” 

Dr*.  M‘Ivor  maintains  more  consistently  that  the  want  is  chiefly  in  rural  districts  and 
villages : — 

“13683.  Bishop  of  Meath. — The  necessity  for  schools  of  tliis  kind  exists  chiefly  in  rural  districts  not  in 
towns? — Dr.  M‘Ivor. — Yes,  not  in  large  towns.  Large  tows  are  able  to  supply  themselves  with  what  they 
require.  It  is  in  the  better  class  of  rural  districts,  and  in  small  towns,  that  the  want  is  most  felt.” 

Mr.  Sheridan  (5499)  and  others  would  promote  secondary  instruction  as  a means  of 
enabling  clever  children  of  the  poorer  classes  to  l'aise  themselves  to  a higher  level. 
The  Eev.  L.  E.  Berkeley,  however,  holds  that  those  who  would  benefit  by  such  instruc- 
tion would  be  persons  of  some  means,  and  that  they  should  pay  for  it : — 

“ 11434.  Chairman. — If  you  had  it  generally  through  the  primary  schools,  wouldn’t  it  increase  the  expense 
very  much  ? — Mr.  Berrheley. — No.  I think  the  payments  in  that  case  should  come  mainly  from  the  parents  of 
the  pupils,  for  those  who  want  a little  Latin  are  persons  of  some  means,  who  should  pay  and  would  pay.  I 
think  our  people  would  gladly  pay  for  such  teaching  if  they  had  the  facilities. 

“11435.  Wouldn’t  classical  teachers  require  a higher  pay  than  ordinary  schoolmasters? — Not  from  the 
Government,  I should  say,  to  any  extent.  I think  the  Government  should  encourage,  and  the  pay  of  the 
teacher  should  come  mainly  from  the  pupils." 

Dr.  M‘ Ivor’s  description  of  the  class  to  be  benefited  does  not  materially  differ  from 
Mr.  Berkeley’s  : — 

“ 13681.  Bishop  of  Meath. — But  one  great  object  is  to  provide  means  for  clever  and  intelligent  boys  of  the 
lower  ranks  to  rise  ? — Dr.  M‘Ivor. — And  the  lower  middle  ranks. 

“ 13682.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  lower  middle? — For  example,  I mean  respectable  farmers  in  the  North 
of  Ix-eland,  whose  brothers  are  Presbyterian  clergymen  perhaps,  or  navy  doctor’s  or  army  doctors.  A great 
many  of  them  are  so.” 

Mr.  Matthews,  National  schoolmaster,  speaking  from  his  own  experience  of  a class  of 
six  or  seven  boys  who  learn  Latin  in  the  Strabane  parochial  National  school,  describes 
them  as  of  the  middle  class  : — 

“18300.  Chairman. — Are  those  children  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  primary  education  is  intended? — 
Mr.  Matthews. — W ell,  they  practically  make  use  of  it.  I cannot  exactly  say  for  whom  it  was  intended.  I 
suppose  it  was  intended  for  the  very  poor,  but  these  people  make  use  of  it. 

“ 18301.  And  do  they  pay  any  school  fees  ? — They  do. 

“ 18302.  Mr.  Lease. — What  class  of  persons  are  those  ? — Shopkeepers’  sons  and  farmers’  sons.” 

Mr.  Maedonnell  was  anxious  that  the  Board  should  obtain  a separate  grant  for  the 
promotion  of  secondary  schools  : — 

“ 23906.  Mr.  StoJces. — Was  not  the  foundation  of  separate  middle  schools  contiguous  to  model  schools  contem- 
plated in  the  scheme  you  originally  drew  up  ? — Mr.  Maedonnell. — It  was.  I was  very  anxious  I remember  in  old 
times  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  try  and  introduce  middle  class  education  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
our  central  school.  It  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  had  a separate  grant  for  the  purpose.  I believe  that 
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Intermediate  -whereas  the  middle  class  education  of  Dublin  is  lamentably  bad,  that  if  we  had  been  allowed  to 
Education,  excellent  half  commercial  or  half  classical  school  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  place  and  have  e**" 
ployed  as  the  teachers  in  that  school  in  a great  degree  the  elite  of  the  teachers  trained  here,  we  should  w' 
been  enabled  to  exhibit  an  excellent  specimen  of  middle  class  education."  uave 

SUMoS°to  I.n  reference  to  tt>e  extension  of  the  programme  of  the  National  Board  so  as  to  include 
teach  s ancient  and  modern  languages,  a question  arises  as  to  the  capability  of  the  schoolmasters 
Languages.  to  communicate  such  instruction.  Mr.  Matthews  thiuks  that  many  of  them  are  qualified 
to  do  so : — ^ 

Evince.  “ 18298.  Chairman.— If,  as  your  memorial  suggests,  a knowledge  of  modern  languages  wore  required  for  fii-rf- 

or  second  class  masters,  would  not  that  restrict  the  number  of  first  and  second  class  masters  very  much  and  s 
be  a very  great  hardship  to  them  ?— Mr.  Matthews. — I think  not.  Many  of  the  National  teachers  at  ’present 
do  know  Latm,  and  perhaps  a little  Greek  too  ; and  they  would  find  it  easy  to  learn  French,  I should  think 
if  required.  Then,  as  they  get  on  to  be  second  class  teachers,  and  work  up  gradually  through  the  divisions  un 
to  first  division  of  first  class,  and  get  time  enough,  I think  they  would  be  able  to  acquire  a competent  knowledge 
ot  Latm  and  French,  and  that  would  improve  their  minds  and  make  them  more  beneficial  as  teachers  and 
many  ways.”  ’ 

Mr.  Keenan  says  (1922)  that  “ in  many  Irish  schools  the  thing  has  been  done  and 
successfully  done  ; ” but  when  asked  for  an  instance,  cites  the  National  school  of  Ra- 
toath,  county  Meath,  where  the  master  “belonged  to  the  old  class  of  teachers,  and  was 
a most  respectable  and  excellent  specimen  of  the  class.”  The  “ old  class  of  teachers” 
was  reared  in  schools  which  commonly  taught  classics. 

The  evidence  before  us  proves  conclusively  that  this  class  of  schools  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  competition  of  State-aided  National  schools.  A knowledge  of  languages 
other  than  English  has  not  been  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Board ; hence  the 
instances  must  now  be  rare  in  which  boys  reared  in  National  schools  have  been  grounded 
in  ancient  or  modern  languages  ; and  if  the  new  race  of  schoolmasters  is  expected  to 
communicate  such  knowledge  to  their  pupils,  they  must  first  acquire  it  themselves 
lhis  can  be  done  only  in  training  institutions,  and  to  accomplish  it  would  necessitate 
a prolonged  and  expensive  course  of  training. 

SS.not  i We  do  not  thin.k  ,the  importance  of  the  object  in  view  sufficient  to  justify  such  a 
change,  accompanied,  as  it  would  be,  by  increased  cost  to  the  public,  by  a slower  pro- 
duction ot  teachers,  by  some  danger  that  primary  instruction  and  the  interests  of  the 
bulk  of  the  pupils  would  be  neglected,  and  by  augmented  risk  that  the  schoolmasters 
traaned  at  the  National  expense  would  betake  themselves  to  other  ways  of  life 
instruction*'0  We  fe  “ fro™  d®sirilg  to  Preclude  National  schoolmasters,  who  ‘ have  acquired  for 
should  be  an  themselves  a knowledge  of  languages,  from  using  that  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  their 
extra.  pupils ; but  we  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Keenan,  that  intermediate 
instruction  of  this  kind  will  be  more  safely  regarded  as  an  extra  branch  to  be  given  out 
ot  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Mr.  Keenan  says : 

"Evidence.  “1^6.  Professor  SuUiimi.— And  the  pupils  to  attend  at  the  usual  hours  at  which  the  school  is  conducted  for 

A acatwnt— Mr.  K it  could  be  introduced  at  the  usual  hours  at  which  the  schools  are  con- 

educato°n,  without  detriment  of  any  kind  to  the  education  of  those  who  arc  not  in  the  classical 
\S}T  d *T  70Uid  be  n0  Election.  But  I have  serious  doubts  about  that  part  of  the 
f ’ for  l)rescut  lt  wouId  be  desirable  to  have  the  classical  instruction  as  an 
extra  branch,  immediately  preceding  or  following  the  usual  school  hours. 

-y°!1  th“k  J*  T0ldd  .be  mnch  ,)Ctter  to  leave  it  discretionaiy  to  have  it  at  extra  hours,  as  is 
conve^tLt  mS  ”1UCtl0n  “ phyS1Ca  science  lmder  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  1— I meant  my  answer  to 

Dr.  Newell  takes  the  same  view  : — 

H.p  °P  A^v^eafi~\  "*r>0  you  tllink  **  would  be  in  the  interest  of  primary  education  that  the  teachers  of 

B d SK0uld  bf  lnstnicted  in  Datin,  French,  or  other  branches  of  education  of  that  kind?— Dr. 
v J*  ™ r6  ?0nside-d?at  subject  a good  deal,  and  my  mind  has  undergone  some  change  on  it.  Many 
j , ■ ®°i,  e?  . asked  my  opinion  about  that,  I felt  that  it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  not  to  introduce 

, r , ieuc“  mto  the  schools,  but  since  that  I have  changed  my  opinion.  I would  not  introduce  Latin  into 

sc  oo  s as  p of  he  curriculum  of  the  daily  business,  but  I would  leave  it  optional  with  the  teachers  who 

are  quahhed,  or  might  become  .qualified,  to  teach  it  in  after  hours,  because  I saw  that  it  had  produced  very 
happy  effects  m the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland." 


Taught  out  of 
School-hours. 


Assistant 

Commissioners' 

Report. 


h afaonal.  schoolmasters,  if  qualified  to  teach  languages  will  have  ample  time  and  energy 
to  teach  them  out  of  school  hours  to  paying  pupils.  The  service  of  four  hours,  for  which 
the  Board  stipulates,  makes  but  a short  day.  Nor  is  the  work  heavy,  for  the  Board  now 
pays  on  the  average  a teacher  for  every  twenty-four  children,  and  of  these,  as  we  have 
seen,  nearly  one-half  are  learning  the  alphabet,  or  reading  monosyllables.  The  masters 
in  certain  districts  already  employ  their  spare  time  to  advantao-e.  Many  take  private 
pupils  ; many  have  land  or  work  on  farms  ; others  find  miscellaneous  occupation, 
as  parish  clerks,  sextons,  postmasters,  &c.  Of  the  Dublin  district,  indeed,  Mr.  King 
reports  (D.  41)  his  surprise  “ That  so  few  of  the  teachers  endeavoured  to  obtain 
employment  for  the  hours  during  which  they  were  not  eno-ao-ed  in  the  school,  for,  by 
nearly  all,  the  amount  of  salary  they  received,  was  declared  to  be  insufficient.”  In 
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Dublin,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  a competition  for  private  pupils,  which  stands  m the  Intermediate 
way  of  the  National  schoolmasters.  But,  of  the  Londonderry  district,  Mr.  Sidgrecives  Educat1uk- 
makes  a report  (G.  61)  which  is  not  dissimilar. 

“A  rule  of  the  Board  prohibits  them  from  following  any  other  avocation  which  would  be  likely  to  interfere 
u-ith  their  usefulness  as  teachers.  Only  three  admitted  that  they  did  follow  any  other  avocation  at  all ; two 
being  parish  clerks,  and  one  being  engaged  at  the  post  office,  in  labours  which  must  have  commenced  early,  as 
they  finished  in  the  morning  at  seven,  though  they  occupied  him  also  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening.  That 
a teacher  should  take  to  some  such  avocation  as  the  latter,  however,  should  be  considered,  I think,  rather  in  his 
favour  than  otherwise.  It  shows  him  to  be  a man  of  energy  and  determination  at  all  events,  and  such  qualities 
are  invaluable  in  a teacher.  Indeed  I have  sometimes  wondered  how  the  teachers,  especially  in  remote  country 
<listricts,  manage  to  employ  their  leisure  time.  Schools  close  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  teacher  has  then 
nothing  further  to  occupy  him,  in  the  way  of  school  business,  till  half-past  nine  or  ten  the  following  morning.” 

Mr.  Richmond,  reporting  on  the  Belfast  district,  speaks  (F.  184)  of  “The  easy  hours 
of  work  which  leave  the  teacher  free  after  three  o’clock.”  In  the  Cork  district  Mr. 

Co-ward  reports  (E)  as  to  the  extraneous  employment  obtained  by  National  school- 
masters after  school  time. 

“ 255.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  extraneous  employment  in  which  all  the  male  teachers  under  the 
Board  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  order  to  support  themselves  respectably,  or  to  live  at  all.  The  staple  of  this 
kind  of  occupation  is  private  tuition,  either  at  home,  or  in  evening  schools.  Young  men  who  want  to  acquire 
a knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  book-keeping  to  fit  them  for  commercial  work,  or  to  compete  for  Government 
appointments,  have  resort  to  the  National  teachers,  who  are  less  expensive  than  others,  and  probably  not  less 
efficient.  This  work  is  done  of  course  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturdays.  I met  a man  who  made  sometimes 
.£10  a year  by  surveying  land,  and  regularly  employed  his  leisure  time  in  giving  lessons  in  navigation  to  the 
captains  of  merchant  vessels  preparing  to  pass  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  other  branches  of 
mathematics.  The  teacher  of  the  Clogheen  school  above  alluded  to  was  engaged  for  nine  months  just  before  my 
visit  in  teaching  the  children  of  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  he  received  £15  a year.  All  the 
masters  in  Cork  were  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  but  they  all  concurred  in  saying  that  the  uncertainty  of  the 
occupation  made  its  remuneration  too  fluctuating  to  be  counted  on  as  a fixed  item  of  salary.  It  is  not  very 
uncommon,  I was  informed,  to  find  the  National  teacher  acting  as  postmaster  in  out-of-the-way  places.  I came 
upon  one  such  instance  at  Belgooley,  a small  village  near  Kinsale,  where  the  teacher  of  the  school  is  postmaster 
and  receives  about  £3  a year  for  his  trouble.  And  at  the  Cove  of  Kinsale,  I was  informed  by  the  young  teacher 
of  the  school  there,  that  lus  predecessor  had  been  postmaster  for  years  previous  to  his  death.  An  ingenious 
man  may  employ  himself  in  miscellaneous  ways,  and  tints  increase  his  income,  like  the  teacher  of  the  Enuiskean 
school,  who  makes  something  by  mending  the  clocks  and  watches  of  the  neighbourhood. 

“ 256.  In  the  National  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  the  teachers  are  generally  engaged 
to  act  as  clerks  or  sextons,  winch  increases  their  salaries  considerably.  Thus  the  master  of  the  Ballinteraple 
National  school,  while  receiving  £24  from  the  Board,  has,  in  addition,  £10  a year  as  clerk,  and  a house  free, 
with  £S  a year  from  the  managers,  and  an  allowance  of  £3  a year  for  coals.  He  was  the  best  paid  third  class 
man  I met  with,  his  net  salary  amounting  to  £49  a year.” 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  wherever  there  is  a demand  for  secondary  instruction 
and  a schoolmaster  qualified  to  impart  it,  no  obstacle  interposes  to  prevent  the  teacher 
from  forming  a class  of  private  pupils  to  learn  French,  Latin,  or  any  other  subject  without  cost 
after  the  ordinary  school  hours.  The  parents  of  such  pupils  ought  to  pay  the  master  at  10  tlie 
a rate  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  demands,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  immoderate.  They 
have  no  claim  upon  the  public  for  assistance  in  this  matter.  They  already  enjoy 
considerable  advantage  from  the  presence  in  their  locality  of  a trained  schoolmaster, 
able  to  teach  their  sons,  and  willing  to  do  so  at  a cost  lower  than  such  instruction  would 
otherwise  entail.  To  do  more  for  them  would  be  to  demoralize  the  middle  classes  into 
recipients  of  public  charity.  If,  indeed,  persons  of  the  richer  orders  wish  to  send  their 
children  to  National  schools,  they  should  not  (so  long  as  there  is  room  for  them)  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  upon  payment  of  the  fees  commonly  demanded,  provided  that  the 
children  learn  the  same  subjects  and  receive  the  same  treatment  as  all  the  other 
children  ; but  special  subjects  ought  not  to  be  introduced  for  their  peculiar  benefit. 

The  National  school  is  sustained  by  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  manual- labour 
classes,  -whose  wa^es  are  inadequate  without  aid  to  meet  the  cost  of  their  children’s 
education.  The  National  schoolmaster,  if  trained,  has  had  this  preparation  at  the  public  without  inter- 
experise  for  the  benefit  of  the  same  classes.  But  instruction  in  modern  and  ancient  1vilh 
languages  would,  speaking  generally,  confer  no  benefit  upon  the  manual-labour  classes,  in"SSSou. 
but  rather  render  Hie  National  schools  unsuitable  for  them.  We  concur  in  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Mr.  Harvey  (N.  42)  : — 

“ In  contrast  with  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  the  study  of  classics  was  quite  ignored.  In  one  school,  Assistant  Com- 
indeed,  the  master  was  reading  Horace  and  Homer  for  bis  own  improvement,  and  when  Ids  ordinary  work  was  missionere' 
over  for  the  day,  he  had  a small  class  of  two  hoys  (who  intended  ultimately  to  go  to  Maynooth),  to  whom  he  KePorts' 
taught  the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin.  I took  the  liberty  of  testing  his  acquirements,  and  found  that  he 
was  no  pretender.  He  knew  his  Greek  grammar  uncommonly  well,  and  quoted,  scanned,  and  parsed  the 
first  lines  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I should  mention  also  that 
in  one  flourishing  school  in  a country  town,  the  head  master  had  specially  engaged  a classical  teacher  to 
supply  the  felt  wants  of  the  middle  classes  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  the 
experiment  would  succeed.  But  after  all,  it  would  have  been  rather  absurd  had  the  teachers,  as  a general  rule, 
been  found  teaohing  classics.  It  would  have  been  sheer  waste  of  time;  and  the  subjects  taught,  if  less 
ambitious  than  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  higher  mathematics,  were  infinitely  more  useful  for  the  children  who 
filled  the  schools,  and  were  quite  what  they  wanted.” 

I.  3 T 
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Intermediate  Having  regard  to  the  brief  duration  of  a child’s  school  life,  to  the  short  hours  of  daily 
Education.  habitual  unpunctuality  and  frequent  absence,  and  to  the  necessity  under  which 

the  working  classes  lie  of  labouring  for  subsistence  from  an  early  age,  we  think  that  the 
undivided  attention  of  the  National  teacher  should  be  devoted  during  school-time  to 
solid  and  useful  lessons  in  the  essentials  of  elementary  instruction. 

Cardinal  Cullen  (27150-51)  put  before  us  the  same  view  as  a principle,  and  grounded 
upon  the  difference  of  social  grades.  His  Eminence  said  : — 

Evidence.  “I  think  the  requirements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National  schools  ought  not  to  be  too  «reat 

I would  teach  the  children  to  read,  aud  to  write,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  and  prac- 
tice ; and  I would  give  them  a practical  and  well  founded  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  reli- 
gion, aud  some  little  account  of  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  I would  not  compel  them  to 
enter  into  discussions  on  grammar  or  the  Greek  roots,  or  mammalia  or  marsupialia  aud  other  classes  of  animals 
and  similar  questions  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  poor  people.  Too  high  an  education  will  make  the  poor 
oftentimes  discontented,  and  will  unsuit  them  for  following  the  plough,  or  for  using  the  spade,  or  for  ham- 
mering iron  or  building  walls.  The  poor  ought  to  be  educated  with  a view  to  the  place  they  hold  in  society, 
in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science. 

“There  are  several  millions  of  poor  people  in  Ireland,  aud  out  of  these  there  will  not  be  500  that  will  ever 
rise  to  any  distinction  in  literature ; and  I would  not  render  education  unfit  for  the  majority  in  order  to  give 
a very  small  minority  a chance  of  getting  on.  If  there  were  a thousand  children  in  a school,  and  five  or  six 
displayed  great  talent,  would  it  not  be  unjust  to  introduce  a system  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  995  in  order 
to  cultivate  the  talent  of  a miserable  minority  ? 

“ 27152.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  a necessary  consequence  that  if  yon  afford  facility  to  one  man,  you  must  keep  an- 
other down  and  let  the  other  be  neglected  ? — Cardinal  Cullen, — I would  not  keep  anyone  down  at  all.  I would 
give  a good  education  in  the  rudiments  to  all.  But,  if  any  were  likely  to  excel,  I would  not  change  the 
character  of  the  schools  for  their  interest.  Let  them  try  to  get  into  higher  schools.  And  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  poor  schools  of  such  a character  as  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  be  lawyers  or 
doctors,  or  poets,  or  historians.  If  they  be  prepared  to  be  ploughmen,  and  spadesmen,  and  smiths  and 
masons,  I think  that  will  be  the  proper  preparation  for  the  bulk  of  the  people. 

“ 27155.  Allow  me  to  read  a passage  taken  from  a report  of  Mr.  Kay : — ‘ In  Bavaria  I found  the 
same  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  primary  schools.  I remember  particularly  a visit  to  one  school  in 
Munich,  which  may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  example  of  all,  for  all  the  schools  in  that  State  are  remarkably  good. 
■When  I entered  I did  not  know  anything  about  the  children,  or  to  what  ranks  of  society  they  belonged. 
The  appearance  of  all  was  so  clean,  respectable,  and  orderly,  that  I imagined  they  wore  all  children  of  trades- 
people. I,  therefore,  asked  the  teacher  to  tell  me  what  their  parents  were.  Tie  answered  “ the  two  boys  you 
sec  hero  are  the  sons  of  counts ; yonder  is  the  child  of  a tradesman  ; there  is  the  son  of  a peasant,  there  a son 
of  one  of  the  Court  servants  j”  aud  so  he  continued  to  point  out  others  who  were  the  children  of  professional 
men,  shoemakers,  tailors,  Ac.  I then  said — “ Have  you  any  here  whoso  parents  are  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able 
to  pay  anything  for  their  education,  and  who  arc  consequently  dependent  on  the  town  charity  for  then-  instruc- 
tion!”— “ Oh,  yes”  he  immediately  answered ; “ the  one  you  see  yonder,”  pointing  to  a very  clean  and  respect- 
able-looking child,  “ is  one,  and  there  is  another and  so  he  continued  to  single  out  several  others,  who  were 
paid  for  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  very  fact  of  the  children  of  such  different  classes  of 
society  being  mingled  together  in  the  same  school  will  serve  to  prove  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  the  excellence 
of  the  schools  themselves,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  the  poorer  classes ; for  if  the  schools  were  not  good 
enough  for  the  rich  and  noble,  or  if  the  poor  children  were  as  rude  and  unrefined  as  the  children  who  frequent 
our  ragged  schools  in  England,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  richer  parents  would  not  allow  their  children  to 
attend  the  same  classes  with  them.  The  same  association  of  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  takes  place 
to  even  a greater  degree  in  Switzerland.’  Now,  does  your  Eminence  believe  that  the  confining  of  schools  ex- 
clusively to  the  poor,  without  any  intermingling  of  better  grades,  is  a desirable  tiling  in  a country  where 
there  ought  to  be  common  feeling  of  citizenship  aud  a common  feeling  of  love  permeating  through  all 
•classes,  and  binding  one  to  another  in  a harmonious  cement?— My  opinion  is,  that  a school  like  that 
which  you  describe  would  he  good  neither  for  the  rich  nor  for  the  poor.  I am  persuaded  that  there  always 
has  been  and  always  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world  a great  distinction  between  rich  and  poor,  and  I 
think  that  the  rich  ought  to  get  one  sort  of  education  and  the  poor  ought  to  get  another  sort.  Each  class 
ought  to  be  educated  for  the  sphere  of  life  in  which  they  have  to  move.  If  I had  the  care  of  the  son  of  a 
nobleman  I should  be  very  sorry  to  put  him  into  the  school  described  by  Mr.  Sliuttleworth.  If  I had  the 
•cave  ot  a number  of  poor  children,  having  taught  them  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher,  and  especially  then' 
•catechism,  I would  send  them  out  to  the  country  to  learn  to  spin  and  to  dig,  or  to  become  apprentices  to  a 
carpenter  or  a smith,  or  a tailor,  or  shoemaker,  and  to  prepare  them  for  their  after  life,  but  I would  not  put 
them  into  that  school  to  learn  to  live  like  gentlemen,  and  to  pretend  to  things  to  which  they  never  could 
attain. 


’General 
method  by 
which  secon- 
dary instruc- 
tion can  be 
provided  for 
clever  boys  in 
National 
Schools. 
Evidence. 


We  agree  that  a system  of  National  education  ought,  first  of  all,  to  consult  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bulk  of  the  people;  but  at  the  same  time  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
talent  of  the  minority,  be  it  ever  so  small,  ought  not  to  he  neglected,  and  we  think 
that  the  suggestion,  “let  them  try  to  get  into  higher  schools,”  is  capable  of  being 
acted  on.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  M'lvor  deserves  attention  : — 

“ 13675.  Chairman.  If  the  endowed  schools  throughout  Ireland  were  generally  efficient  are  they  not 
sufficient  m number  to  supply  the  superior  instruction  required  1— Dr.  M‘Ivor. — Yes  : I believe  perfectly  com- 
petent for  the  upper  instruction,  and  if  we  had  feeders  for  them  they  would  come  one  by  one  into  action 
again  j but  what  they  are  really  languishing  for  is  want  of  pupils,  and  the  real  want  of  pupils  is  simply  the 
want  ox  schools— country  feeders. 

. “13811.-  Mi-.  Stokes. — Did  I hear  you  say,  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  that  the  endowments  already  exist- 
ing for  secondary  education  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose  1 — I did : when  well  utilized— I believe  so— 
amply  sufficient. 

. 13812.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson.  What  prevents  this  utilization? — As  a general  ride,  the  want  of  pupils;  for 

instance,  there  are  many  diocesan  schools  in  which  there  are  quite  competent  • teachers,  yet  .they -have  not 
pupils.  Country  feeders  would  give  them  pupils,  and  thereby  utilize  their  existing  school  machinery. 
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The  Report  upon  Model  Schools  (A)  contains  information  gathered  from  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commission  respecting  the  number  and  value  of  school  endowments  in  Ireland 

“ 21S  The  number  of  school  endowments  in  operation  is  reported  by  the  Endowed  School  Commission  to  be 
nrooiraatfWnm^' 7<d  Sf’  TIle  Commisaioneia  estimote  the  annual  value  of  the  .school 

SOI  0 7 1 5 \ V'  ■ 41,8  n8t  ““«*■  ™he  derived  fi-om  land  at  .S3?, 564  4s.  id. ; and  from  tost  funds 
at  £10,891  is.  Id.,  making  up  an  aggregate  value  of  £68,570  16s.  4J d.  per  annum.  The  number  of  schools 
ET£L m-lST  1f‘dow“ h321-  Endowed  schools  maybe  classified  into  Diocesan  Free  Schools, 

Royal  Flee  Schools,  Erasmus  Smith  a Schools,  Incorporated  Society’s  Schools,  and  schools  of  private  foundation 
wheaer  grammar  or  English  schools,  under  the  ■ Commission  of  Mnration,’  who  ka  a corporation  wlSlly 
distinct  tom  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.'  The  estates  hold  by  the  Irish  Society  mid  Colonel 
Robertson  s fund  are  further  instances  of  trusts  available  for  education.  ^ 

“ 219.  In  reference  to  the  religious  question,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  a Roman  Catholic  Diocesan 
iiom  being  appointed  to  the  mastership  of  a Diocesan  School,  and  that  the  religious  tenets  of  Catholics  attending  Schools, 
these  schools  should  not  be  interfered  with;  and  the  Royal  Commissioner  on  Endowed  Schools  report  ‘that 
the  diocesan  schools  are  by  their  constitution  essentially  non-exclusive ; they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  any 
religious  persuasion  in  particular,  and  the  master  has  no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious 
lustnietaon  in  Ins  own  tenets.  'i he  Royal  Free  Schools,  endowed  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I are  also  in  theory  Royal  Free 
non-exclusive.  A Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Foundation  Schools  in  1835  reported  that  ‘ though  Schools, 
the  course  pursued  in  the  instance  of  diocesan  schools  of  appointing  masters  from  the  Church  of  England,  and 
generally  clergymen,  prevailed  also  m the  case  of  the  Royal  Schools,  it  does  not  rest  on  any  law.  The  Lord 
lieutenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  diocesan,  has  the  appointment  solely  in  his  own  hands,  unshackled  by  any 
limitation  of  a re hgious  exclusive  character.  The  assistants  also  are  usually  Protestants,  but  chosen  from  the 
laity.  The  Royal  Schools  have  at  all  tunes  been  considered  open  to  all  religious  persuasions.’  And  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  Endowed  Schools  in  185S  ‘are  of  opinion  that  the  Royal  Schools  are  by  their  constitution 
essentially  non-exclusive ; they  are  not  intended  for  pupils  of  only  one  religious  persuasion,  and  the  master  has 
no  power  to  compel  all  the  pupils  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  his  own  tenets.’  And  ‘ the  masterships  of 
the  Royal  Schools  are  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persuasions.’  The  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  Erasmus 
Hold  in  trust  for  education  considerable  estates  extending  to  between  13,000  and  14,000  acres  out  of  lands  Smith’s 
eonhseated  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  town  of  Galway,  Westmeath,  Sligo,  and  Sc,,0°'-- 
. vrngs.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  date  of  this  foundation  and  the  persons  concerned  in  it,  that  the 
scheme  was  exclusively  Protestant ; but  the  Commissioners  of  1791  observe  that  though  originally  in  the 
intentions  of  a private  individual,  it  might  nevertheless  from  the  repeated  interpositions  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Crown,  be  considered  as  a public  institution;  and  the  rule  of  the  foundation  by  which  the  masters  were 
bound  to  catechise  then-  scholars  on  each  Lord’s  Day  in  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  TJssher  seems  to  be  wholly 
neglected.  Meantime  the  charter -provides  that  the  schools  shall  be  free  for  twenty  poor  children  to  be  named 
by  the  Governors  dwelling  within  two  miles  of  the  school,  and  for  all  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  Erasmus 
buntli  without  limitation.  E.  Smith’s  trust  supports  four  grammar  schools  and  140  schools  of  primary  instruc- 

^ he  Incorporated  Society,  chartered  in  1733,  founded  the  notorious  Charter  Schools  for  the  education  Charter 
ot  Roman  Catholic  children  m the  tenets  of  Protestantism.  It  received  a large  amount  in  private  bequests  Schoole- 
and  donations,  annual  grants  from  Parliament  for  about  100  years,  and  the  proceeds  of  a tax  on  hawkers  and 
peddlers.  Its  property  now  includes  more  than  17,000  acres  of  land,  yielding  an  income  of  upwards  of  £5,000 
a year,  besides  nearly  £100,000  stock.  In  1803  Protestants  were  admitted  as  pupils  to  the  Charter  Schools  ; 
and  after  1825  the  nature  of  the  schools  was  changed,  and  from  being  schools  for  the  conversion  of  Roman 
Catholics  they  became  schools  for  the  education  of  Protestants.  In  1820  the  Society  took  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-General  as  to  whether  they  were  at  liberty  to  receive  Roman  Catholics  in  their  day-schools,  without 
instructing  them  m the  Protestant  religion ; hut  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  do  so.  Thus  the  very 
denomination  for  whose  benefit  (though  doubtless  upon  a mistaken  view  of  it)  this  large  school  fund  was 
accumulated  is  now  excluded  from  participation  in  it,  just  as  the  industrial  education  contemplated  in  the  charter 
is  no  longer  given. 

“ 220.  This  brief  reference  to  the  principal  classes  of  endowed  schools,  gathered  from  the  Commissioners’ 

Report,  is  necessary  to  explain  our  position  that  Ireland  is  already  well  supplied  with  public  funds  for  secondary 
education.  If  these  endowments  can  be  made  generally  available  for  the  education  of  the  inhabitants  of 
polity”  mUiatl°nS’  With°,,t  injU17  to  the  faith  of  we  sllali  regard  the  measure  as  one  of  justice  and  sound 


Mr.  S.  De  Vere  (20266)  suggests  a mode  of  utilizing  these  endowments  : — 

“ Would  you  allow  me  now  to  suggest,  as  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  of  intermediate  education,  an  idea  has  Evi  lenee. 
sometimes  struck  me,  by  which  I think  that  our  intermediate  education  in  this  country  can  he  immensely 
improved.  It  strikes  me  that  without  interfering  with  the  present  existing  intermediate  schools  under  indi- 
vidual management,  and  without  undertaking  any  control  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Hoard  of  Education  might  assist  them  and  benefit  them  very  much  by  sending  down  from  time  to  tinn*  say 
once  a year,  a comnittee  of  examiners  or  Inspectors  who  should  go  from  one' part  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  who  should  hold  m dinerent  central  spots  meetings  or  concursus,  at.  which  scholars  selected  from  the 
duterent  mtermediate  schools  should  attend  and  subject  themselves  for  examination,  that  at  these  examinations 
premiums  should  be  given  to  the  individuals  who  showed  most  proficiency,  and  also  to  the  schools  from  which 
they  came.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  would  improve  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  that  it  would  give 
thein  life  and  energy  and  bring  in  mutual  competition  amongst  the  existing  intermediate  schools,  without 
mterlering  with  or  without  attempting  a State  control  over  them ; it  is  possible  that  the  funds  for  this  scheme 
inight  be  some  way  or  other  supplied  out  of  funds  which  I believe  are  very  considerable,  and  either  unem- 
ployed or  misemployed  to  a great  extent— I mean  those  of  the  endowed  schools.” 

Such,  examinations  as  Mr.  De  Vere  suggests  might  be  held  by  the  officers  of  the 
National  Board,  which,  indeed,  might  usefully  undertake  the  inspection  of  endowed 
schools  of  primary  education.  Mr.  Macdonnell  says : — 

T-  3 T 2 
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“ 23740.  Mr.  Stokes. — In  your  opinion,  should  the  action  of  the  Government  Board  of  Education  he  confined  to 
one  class  of  primary  schools  £ — I think  it  ought  to  he  confined  very  much  to  the  primary  education  of  the  country  • 
and  I know  that  it  would  he  a very  dangerous  thing  if  one  were  required  to  take  any  considerable  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  middle  class  education.  It  is  extremely  desirable,  I think,  to  avoid  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  of  Ireland,  hut  equally  wise,  I think,  to  encourage  in  every  one  of  our  6, GOO  National 
schools  the  attendance  of  the  artisan  class,  and  such  of  the  middle  class  as  arc  auxious  to  attend.  I believe 
that  in  no  respect  are  our  schools  doing  more  good  than  in  giving  education  to  tho  wealthier  portion,  if  1 mav 
so  say,  of  the  humbler  class. 

“ 23741.  Regarding  educational  endowments  as  public  property,  might  the  superintendence  of  the  Government 
Board  be  extended  to  endowed  schools  for  primary  education  ? — I don’t  think  there  could  be  any  objection  to 
that.  I have  never  considered  the  question.  I don’t  see  any  objection  to  it. 

“ 23742.  Would  it  not  be  a public  advantage  that  endowed  schools  for  primary  education  should  be  inspected 
by  the  officers  of  your  Board,  whose  reports  would  be  confined  to  secular  subjects? — I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable,  if  the  persons  who  govern  those  endowed  primary  schools  were  anxious  for  inspection. 

“ 23743.  Could  the  action  of  the  Board,  as  now  constituted,  be  extended  to  this  class  of  schools  without  any 
difficulty? — Yes. 

“ 23744.  As  a matter  of  public  policy,  would  you  not  think  it  desirable  this  subject  of  education  should  be 
regarded  as  a whole,  rather  than  be  dealt  with  piecemeal  by  Parliament  or  the  governing  authorities  ? — I don’t 
understand  the  subject  to  give  an  ofi-hand  opinion  upon  it. 

“ 23745.  Looking  at  the  abuse  to  which  all  endowments  are  liable,  do  you  tliink  it  would  be  a step  of  wise 
public  policy  to  give  the  administration  of  endowments  to  your  Board,  so  far  as  they  are  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  primary  education? — I don’t  see  any  objection  to  that.” 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Ireland  possesses  endowments  amply  sufficient,  if  only 
they  Avere  Avell  utilized,  for  the  supply  of  intermediate  or  secondary  education  at  the 
very  time  Avhen  many  persons  are  calling  upon  the  Board  to  incur  the  cost  and  risk  of 
introducing  intermediate  instruction  into  primary  schools  because  they  have  hitherto 
been  unable  to  obtain  it  through  the  Endowed  Schools.  We  recommend  that  means  be 
taken  to  establish  a relation  between  the  public  endoAvments  and  those  who  desire  to 
use  them. 

The  Incorporated  Society,  Avhich,  under  a Pcoyal  Charter  granted  in  1 733,  holds  about 
17,000  acres  of  laud,  and  £100,000  stock  in  the  funds  upon  trust,  “ to  cause  the  children 
of  Popish  and  other  poor  natives  to  be  taught  the  Protestant  religion,  the  English 
tongue,  husbandry,  and  trades,”  has,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Government  grant  to 
the  Society  in  1832,  established  a system  of  admission  to  boarding  schools  by  competitive 
examination,  Avliicli  is  described  to  us  as  working  satisfactorily.  This  Society  has 
under  its  charge  eight  boarding  schools — six  for  boys  and  two  for  girls — containing 
about  446  pupils,  of  whom  there  are  200  pay-boarders  and  246  foundation  pupils, 
boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  from  the  Society’s  trust  funds  for  a period  of  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  their  four  years  some  of  the  foundation  boys  are  elected  again  by 
competition  into  a still  higher  school,  where  they  are  described  as  making  creditable 
progress,  especially  in  science.  A catechist  (25917),  usually  the  clergymau  of  the 
district,  is  allowed  £20  a year  for  giving  religious  instruction  in  each  of  the  schools. 

^The  Society’s  school  at  Celbridge  was  examined  by  our  Assistant-Commissioner,  Mr. 
King,  who  reports  favourably  of  it  (D.  142) : — 

“At  the  Charter  school  sixty-two  girls  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated  free  of  expense.  They  are 
elected  into  the  school  after  a competitive  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  religious  knowledge ; but  all 
candidates  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  a Scriptural  school  for  a year  previous  to  the  examination.  Girls 
are  retained  in  the  school  for  four  years,  and  after  leaving  the  school  have  no  fui'ther  claim  on  the  Society. 
The  school-room  and  all  the  arrangements  of  the  house  at  Celbridge  which  I saw  were  excellent,  and  the  girls 
in  the  classes  which  I examined  had  been  most  carefully  taught,  and  had  attained  a degree  of  proficiency  quite 
unequalled  in  any  other  school  which  I saw.  They  were  generally  the  children  of  small  tradesmen,  or  of 
persons  in  that  rank  of  life,  and  many  of  them  were  much  older  than  the  children  who  attend  National  or 
parochial  schools.” 

The  Society  has  lately  established  a day-school  in  Dublin,  which  is  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hcickett,  the  Secretary : — 

“ 25860.  Mr.  Stokes.  Have  you  any  day  school  in  Dublin? — Mr.  Hackett. — "We  have  in  Aungier-stveet. 

“ 25861.  What  is  the  character  of  the  school  ? — It  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  children  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  a large  sum  for  education.  For  £i  a year  wo  invite  them  to  come  to  the  school,  where  they  get  a very 
excellent  English  educatiou,  primary,  as  well  as  a little  more  advanced  in  those  subjects  already  named- 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  mathematics,  Euclid,  algebra,  &c.  From  that  school  we 
select,  at  an  examination  which  we  hold,  one  boy  for  our  institutions  in  the  year,  giving  him  the  benefit  of 
being  boarded,  lodged,  and  educated  in  our  schools  for  four  years. 

“ 25862.  Is  that  school  intended  for  the  benefit  of  middle-class  hoys  1 Yes.” 

Tbe  account  of  this  school,  given  by  the  master  to  Mr.  King  (D.  284),  is  somewhat 
different : — 

“ In  the  better  portions  of  the  district  there  are  no  primary  schools.  I visited  a school,  partly  maintained 
by  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  Aungier-street,  hut  the  master  informed  me  that  elementary  instruction  was 
not  given  in  the  school,  hut  that  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  other  branches  of  a general  and 
commercial  education  formed  the  curriculum  of  the  establishment.” 
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Mr.  Hackett  states  that  the  places  thrown  open  to  competition  are  often  won  by 
children  of  the  manual-labour  class  : — — 

ic  25890.  Mr.  Stokes. — Does  your  approval  of  boarding  schools  imply  that  the  boarders  admitted  come  Evidence, 
from  a better  social  class  1— Mr.  Hackett.— Not  necessarily.  The  humblest  artisan's  child  may  succeed,  and 
has  succeeded.  The  children  of  policemen  and  soldiers  very  often  succeed  in  obtaining  the  prizes  at  our 
competitive  examinations,  and  are  drafted  into  our  boarding  schools.  They  have  sometimes  attained  very 
high  positions  in  society.” 


And  again  (25885)  : — 

“ We  select  the  best  answerers,  and  the  humblest  boy  in  the  land  has  the  same  chance  of  succeeding  in 
the  examination  as  the  children  of  persons  in  a better  position.” 


The  scheme  of  the  Incorporated  Society1  in  its  main  outline  affords  a model  which  might 
advantageously  be  copied  in  an  improved  administration  of  the  Royal  and  other  Endowed 
schools.0  But  certain  restrictions  to  which  that  Scheme  is  subject  would  have  to  be 
removed  in  any  general  measure.  Thus  admission  to  competition  for  free  places  in  the 
Charter  schools  is  limited  to  candidates  from  particular  districts  and  from  a special  class 
of  schools,  those  namely  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  daily  read  by  all  the  scholars. 
Further  all  pupils  admitted  are  instructed  in  the  Protestant  Religion.  Subject  to  the 
removal  of  local  and  religious  restrictions  we  think  the  Scheme  well  deserving  of  adoption 
as  calculated  to  provide  openings  for  the  superior  education  of  clever  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  without  detriment  to  the  essential  requirements  of  elementary  instruction, 
to  which  alone  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  poor  can  attain,  and  to  which  primary 
schools  for  their  benefit  ought  to  be  carefully  limited. 

The  recommendations  which  upon  a review  of  this  subject  we  are  prepared  to  make 
are  as  follow : — 


IlECOJIMENDi.- 


That  the  course  of  education  in  Primary  Schools  ought  not  to  he  extended  to 
secondary  or  intermediate  subjects. 

That  the  masters  of  Primary  Schools  may  be  freely  allowed  to  teach  as  extra  branches 
out  of  school  hours  any  subjects  in  which  they  may  have  qualified  themselves. 
The  use  of  the  school-room  and  school  apparatus  for  such  instruction  must  be 
subject  of  agreement  between  the  Managers  and  the  Teacher.  The  lessons  must 
be  regarded  as  private  tuition  to  be  paid  for  by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
pupils  who  receive  them, 

That  the  Endowed  Schools  should  be  revised  by  a Commission  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  as  is  being  done  in  England  under  the  Commission  created  by 
32  & 33  Viet.  c.  56,  and  that  out  of  the  endowments  provision  should  be  made 
for  th3  free  admission  into  superior  Schools  of  a certain  number  of  the  most 
promising  pupils  from  Primary  Schools,  to  be  periodically  selected,  without  any 
distinction  of  locality  or  creed,  by  independent  Examiners,  after  open  competition 
in  the  subjects  of  elementary  instruction. 


1 See  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  XIX.,  p.  1316. 
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Board1— ^ questi0ns  refen'ed  t0  us  bY  Your  Majesty  relates  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

rIiT°i?lq’Te  !!n,d  I?Por*  ‘ "'Iwtller  “y  improvement  can  be  effected  in  the  Constitution 
0t  -T,,  z?arc’  W1^“  “ie  view  m°re  satisfactory  administration  of  its  affairs  ’ ” 

The  Board  at  present  consists  of  twenty  members  named  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
ten  of  them  must  be  Protestants  and  ten  Roman  Catholics;1  one  of  the  Commissioners 
is  paid,  and  is  styled  the  Resident  Commissioner : — 

tl,e  tl“*  “ie  ””‘b“  »f  <>'  U>0  Mo»“l  Board  „„ 

“ 51?9?-  y?n  a™  for  }vliafc  reason  the  number  was  increased  in  1838  to  ten  1— So  early  as  1838  f-W 
anTrtS  tl 14  ^ 7P°r,Tt  t0  laV®  a r^souable  number  of  persons  present  at  the  consultations^  the  Boanf 
and  that  the  original  number  was  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  1 * 

“l1™:.  in  1838  with  reference  to  circumstances  of  administration,  or  to  balance  the 

SEi  6 “ rel,gl0"S  ’-1  tl™k  Both  ‘tone  points  were  taken  into  con! 

"11098  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  the  farther  increase  from  1839  ? — It  was  thought  very  desirable  at 
re Lorf  »"*».  ■*»«  be  a member  of  the  Board.  ‘ 3 “ * 

when  i!  L“  ‘“"d  ^ He  was  almost  constantly  preset 

“ }}}??'  ?ave  aay  subsequent  Chief  Secretaries  been  members  of  the  Board  1— No. 

11101.  i see  that  m 1848  the  number  was  increased  to  fourteen,  and  in  1850  to  fifteen  Were  them  91W 
special  reasons  for  these  morasses  l-I  think  the  chief  object  wee  to  balance  parties  as  fairly  as  possibk  ? 

HI,  lue  task  increase  I see  was  in  1861,  when  five  members  were  added  incmunrn*  the  tetoi  „ v. 
ProSmT^T|Venr'  t^  hthafc  “?re“e  madc  “ 01-der  to  equalize  the  number  of  Roman  CathoheTJd 
consideration  Mr-.  Cariw.il  who  Xthm  m7£^taiy°3  of  S“fhaf»  t S? 

s - - 

business  fjT  *’ « °f 

shotad  h.snhnnttedtaVS'L^i'rt  SZ3X?  ^ ““ 1 “*  **  «- 

Board  L a T V “ ”»****  * 

was  so  important  a thing  for  the  sucaLful  and  iust  working  th^r^ *}*  eclltallzation  of  tJ‘e  numbers 
consequence  at  that  time  to  raise  the  number  frLi  *>  °f  tb  Natl°nal  system,  that  it  was  of  tlie  utmost 
desirable  to  have  an  nZberL S P™w.T  ^ !°  ,twenty  \ and  at  aU  times  1 should  have  thought  it 
venience  at  all  ar  Je  STthe^umber  StSp"  ^ Cathollcs°a  Board.  I have  never  found  any  fficou- 
cient  number  for  the  weekly  or  fortnightly  meetin^10^'  °n  the  coutKU7»  «>e  difficulty  is  to  get  a suffi- 

fcNaBonal  Board  are  yon  of  opinion  that  a representative  Beard, 

Government  officer? I am  convinced  that  +1  „ * °.SeC  a smad  uumber  of  paid  Commissioners,  or  a single 

had— I am  convinced  it  could  not  have  lasted  two  m^+1  vfJ61  could.jiave  bad  anything  like  the  success  it  has 
of  stipendiary  Commissioners  • 1 feel  „Brf-  +1  • ?e  •£eaf8  ^ ^ bad  been  handed  over  to  a small  Board 

sary  to  have  a “v™1  -°f  **  ,Ifc  be  said>  ^ it  was  neces- 

it  was  more  necessary  to  have  constant  chanvi^taV*7  as,sista.nt  at  tbe  commencement  of  our  operations,  when 
present,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in ‘that  “8  P180®  m the  gradual  development  of  the  Board  than  at 
might  have  been  entirely  unsuccessful  at  first  thev  mi  B+  vf*7  possible  tlmt  though  the  paid  Commissioners 
opinion  is  that  the  7 be  reafoaably  successful  now ; but  my  own  decided 

of  vital  consequence  that  it  should  be  coniLuS™6  ^ ^P6118®  witb  a representative  Board.  It  is 

thrBLri^aLk°ifL^t°Sy?\f  ^CS‘  *°y  “‘‘“S0  “tW  “ *>»  »»”*bata  or  in  the  eonBtitntion  of 

being  inermed  fLL  tLen^  to  llreta  f 7 “P  ' ?h“ld  ™ d“S<»1  ■*  Ml  frem  ite 

to  the  several  denominations  that  rnmi!^  ^ °r  ^^ty-eight,  m case  it  were  necessary  to  give  satisfaction 
at  present.  a“0n™*tto“  *“  Hi,  country.  I think,  howeyer,  twenty  is  a very  eSheient  number 

of  the  Board.  Have TouTearcUnv^em^ml  ^ beard JJS1'®8'*  demand  for  a diminution  of  the  numbers 
left  the  Board  and  disannroved  of  Ifn  r.  .•  1 m°rGase  What  I said  was  that  until  Archbishop  Whately 
OUS,  and  I never^ ^ lird7Cd  that  a ?nt  givCn  tbat  tbe  ™ was  to° 

missioners  put  in  then-  place  • and  T «m  r,B  f b®  entl.rely  abolished,  and  some  two  or  three  paid  Com- 

Govemment  before  Ai-chbishon  Wtiai  l c®rtal^  tbat  ^ such  a suggestion  had  been  made  by  me  to  the 

lord  LientZmt  of  “^“^1  Whately  would  have  gone  at  once  to  the 

This  I say  with  reLdenoe -'.S  X ?"f  ke  m?st lea™  the  B0^.  ® that  I must  be  removed  from  it. 

Board,  JaToi^ot  e^r  £ t B”d  a“?  “T?  “U  ttis  cry  fc‘-  d°“S  P«»»‘ 

P cma  some  two  or  three  paid  Commissioners  m their  place ; and  that  cry  arose  at  first  from 

1 National  Board’s  Returns  (p.  2)  sec.  L,  par.  1. 
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Archbishop  Whately’s  friends,  and  then  got  revived,  if  you  remember,  in  1860,  and  why?  because,  in  I860 
Mr.  Cardwell,  with  consummate  wisdom  and  justice,  decided  that  this  Board  should  henceforth  consist  of  not. 
two-thirds  Protestants,  as  up  to  that  time  it  had,  but  of  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Catholics.  As 
soon  as  that  act  was  decided  upon  by  the  Government,  from  that  moment  the  Protestants  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  called  out  for  a paid  body.” 

Proposals  were  made  to  us  for  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Board,  (1)  to 
abolish  the  unpaid  Board,  and  substitute  for  it  a paid  Board  of  three  members ; (2)  that 
two  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  paid,  instead  of  one  only,  as  at  present. 

We  proceed  to  consider  each  of  these  propositions. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Body,  who  are  the  warmest  advocates  of 
the  system  of  united  education,  are  opposed  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  National 
Board.  They  consider  that  the  representative  Board  has  been  from  time  to  time  too 
yielding  to  the  complaints  of  the  Homan  Catholics,  and  anticipate  from  a paid  Board  a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  principle  which  they  hold  to  be  essential  in  a National 
system. 

These  views  are  set  forth  by  Rev.  L.  Berkeley  (11374-11482),  J.  Wilson,  esq.  (16130- 
16146),  Rev.  F.  Petticrcw  (16596  et  seq.),  D.  Ross,  esq.  (17450-461),  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter 
(18122-3). 

In  our  census  of  25th  June,  1868,  when  453,814  children  were  found  in  primary 
schools,  only  47,119  of  these  were  entered  as  Presbyterians,  45,373  being  in  Ulster, 
1,746  in  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Thus  about  one-tenth  of  the  children  receiving  primary 
instruction  belonged  to  this  body.  They  represent  a section  of  the  community  needing 
Government  aid  for  the  education  of  a smaller  proportion  of  their  children  than  the 
Roman  Catholics.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  grievance  as  far  as  this  body  is 
concerned ; we,  therefore,  look  upon  their  demand  for  a paid  Board  as  a question  of 
policy,  and  shall  discuss  it  in  that  aspect. 

The  demand  for  a paid  Board  by  witnesses  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Body  may 
be  put  into  the  same  class  (Ml Mitten  14454;  Tobias  22755),  for  the  members  of  that 
Body  are  probably  not  one-tentli  even  of  the  Presbyterians.  Referring  again  to  our  own 
educational  census,  we  find  that  out  of  453,615  children  at  school,  449,789  were  Estab- 
lished Church,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Presbyterian,  so  that  only  3,826  children  belonged 
to  Other  sects,  i.e.,  not  one  in  a hundred  of  the  children  at  school  could  belong  to  these 
religious  bodies.  Their  demand,  therefore,  for  a total  change  in  the  administration 
of  the  education  of  the  poor,  must  be  considered  as  proceeding  not  from  any  practical 
grievance,  but  from  considerations  of  theory  or  policy. 

Among  the  witnesses  of  the  Established  Church,  Lord  Oranmore  (13473-86)  and 
Dean  Atkins  (20749-50),  washed  to  abolish  the  present  Board.  The  Bishop  of  Down 
(L9614)  is  also  in  favour  of  a change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Board.  Judge  Warren 
(15209-15213)  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Objections  to  the  present  Constitution  of  the  Board  have  been  made  on  the  obvious 
grounds,  that  of  so  large  a body  few  members  can  be  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the  busi- 
ness, that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  a full  meeting,  that  the  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  are  appointed  have  so  many  other  calls  upon  their  time  and  attention,  that  it 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  their  regular  or  frequent  attendance,  and  hence  that  there 
may  be  a tendency  to  let  all  the  administration  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  and  of  a few  others  who  attend  constantly. 

Dr.  Newell  is  under  examination  : — 

“ 2561.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Is  it  the  general  practice  to  have  a foil  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Board  ? — Dr.  Newell. — Do  you  mean  on  those  occasions  of  nominations  ? 

“2562.  No ; but  is  there  generally  a full  attendance  at  the  Board? — It  is  very  fluctuating — sometimes  small, 
and  sometimes  large. 

“ 2563.  Does  the  large  attendance  generally  take  place  when  questions  of  patronage  come  on? — That.would 
be  a reason  for  a large  attendance ; but  large  attendances  are  frequently  caused  by  other  motives. 

“ 2564.  When  important  subjects  are  to  be  discussed  ? — Yes. 

“ 2565.  Does  not  a question  of  patronage,  at  all  events,  generally  bring  a large  attendance  ? — I think  it 
generally  does. 

“ 2566.  Is  the  routine  business  of  the  Board  generally  attended  to  by  a comparatively  small  section  of  the 
Board  ? — The  routine  business  of  the  Board  cannot  commence  till  the  Board  assembles.  As  the  Commissioners 
keep  dropping  in  I note  down  their  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in. 

“2567.  Is  there  any  fixed  quorum?— Yes,  three.  They  cannot  proceed  to  transact  business  without  a 
quorum  of  three,  but  two  may  confirm  the  minutes  of  the  last  day.  That  is  the  only  exception. 

“ 2568.  Axe  you  very  often  left,  on  the  Tuesday  meetings,  with  only  three  members  of  the  Board? — 
Very  ofteu. 

“ 2569.  Are  you  often  that  you  have  not  even  three  ? — Not  often  that  we  have  not  three. 

“2570.  You  have  always  one  in  the  Resident  Commissioner-? — Always  one,  but  no  business  could  be' done 
if  there  was  not  a second  Commissioner.  Even  the  minutes  could  not  be  read,  and  there  would  be.  no  Board. 
It  would  be  a dies  non. 

“ 2597.  Mr.  Justice  Morris.^— You  know  the  professional  callings  of  the  members  of  the  Board? — ‘Dr. 
Newell. — I do. 
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SSgSg.  mmy  °f  **““  l'OT  '''l0  can  veiT  seldom  attend  the  meetings  except  with  extreme 

“2599.  Are  not  there  six  judges  belonging  to  it? — Yes;  they  find  it  very  hard  to  attend  durinc  teim 
hour  being  three  and  half-past  three  o clock.”  “uiung  term,  the 

Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

“ 23809.  Rev.  Mi-.  Cowie. — I should  like  to  ask  you  a question  about  a subject  on  which  we  were  vestevd , 
suppose  an  opponent  of  the  present  Board  were  to  say,  that  having  on  the  list  persons  of  considerable  wntim • * 
the  country,  whose  names  give  the  Board  in  fact  its  weight,  and  also  the  names  of  other  persons  who  are Vr? 
so  eminent  hut  derive  their  eminence  from  being  on  the  Board,  is  it  not  likely  that  on  most  occasions 
Board  would  be  attended  by  those  who  derive  importance  from  being  members  of  the  Board  and  not 
frequently  be  attended  by  those  who  give  importance  to  the  Board,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a darnw  tw 
the  management  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a clique?— Mr.  Macdonnell. — I think  the  danger  of  its  f»iw! 
into  the  hands  of  a clique  is  not  great.  We  have  about  ten  members  who  attend  pretty  regularly  here  • 
these,  just  about  six  are  Protestants,  and  four  Roman  Catholics  ; of  the  six  Protestants,  three  are  Presbvten4? 
and  the  other  three  are  Church  of  England:  the  remaining  four  are  Catholics;  of  these  Catholics'  there  we 
m“t  1 * not  ~ *•"  “ a,,y  f“"'  **  *'» 

“23810.  Earl  of  Dunraven.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Board  who  attend  generally 
precisely  the  men  who  are  most  eminent  in  then-  own  positions  ? — I think  the  eminent  members  of  the 
Board  attend  pretty  often.  Some  of  our  most  eminent  members  cannot  attend  very  often,  for  example  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  and  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald  ; but  this  I know,  that  whenever  there  is  any  question1  of  real 
importance,  these  gentlemen  are  always  ready  to  be  present,  and  give  us  their  best  judgment  and  assistance  The 
great  protection  against  the  Board  falling  into  the  hands  of  a clique  is,  that  the  ton  who  attend  regularly  consist 
of  persons  of  the  three  leading  denominations,  who  differ  a good  deal  in  religious  opinions  and  in  politreand 
with  regard  to  other  matters,  from  one  another.  L policies,  and 

"2,3Son;  J?'eV'  Jpr'  Cowie-— Does  the  attendance  of  these  ten  members  who  come  regularly  arise  from  their 
ri  T01'  r°r  S°m?  ™gGTnt  made  ftt  the  Board  ?-From  their  own  free  choice,  hut  that  free 
choice  is  supplemented  a good  deal  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Church  to  which  the  Commissioner  helots 
would  certainly  expect  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the  system.”  ° 

S&T-  th®!e  latieT  objections  it  may  bo  said,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the 

whole  body  together  periodically  to  decide  on  matters  of  principle  and  general  policy 
ancl  on  changes  of  rules ; and  that  the  inconvenience  of  summoning  the  whole  Board  on 
occasions  of  minor  importance  may  be  obviated  by  the  appointment  of  a Committee  of 
the  Board  to  assist  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  ordinary  business,  and  by  reserving  the 
intervals*  °f  lmportance  for  of  the  Board  specially  summoned  at  longer 

respect.to  the  general  question,  we  have  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  politicians 
_ IfS  urS1ng  UPjn  necessity  of  organizing  a department  of 

btate  specially  charged  with  the  education  of  the  country  under  a Minister  of  Education 
8nd  that  the  Education  Bill  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1867  by  the  Duke 
co™,.  of  Marlborough  provided  for  this  change.  As  considerable  changes  may  be  Impending 

to*  Dreserve” X % 00!lclus1011  that  f?r  tllB  present  it  is  distinctly  the  best  plan 

^ of  Son  thof  f a .representative  and  consultative  body.  Mr.  Macdonnell 

is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  wise  to  retain  such  a Board,  even  if  the  education  of  the 

XcSlX  S-tate;  tllat  posing  an  Undersecretary 

irEtion  of*?  -R  *A1S  °f  a,,?™lstra*>on,  it  would  still  be  wise  to  secure  the 

■ ^ a‘ld  *hP  S°Uth-  toWI1  a’'d 

been  made  Libe^sid?o7tb,j>TrCOnS^elT*  T-1.*’  weald  be  the  consequence  of  the  proposal  widen  lias 

thing  relating  to  this  Board  ^ “ “Kf—  »»“  ever  evevv- 

woidd  bTresTOiSbte'fbr  X^hcbS  S’*  distribution  of  duties  That  tire  Minister  of  Education 

answerable  for  the  Irish  branch  of  thewjik wrij  W°i'"  ]”  t?™  l“™anent  Under  Secretary  who  would  ho 

—that  seems  to  he  the  tov  to  wmSS^SZSi'1  *°  We  .***“*  th“es  brought  more  directly  beforo  them 
retain  the  consultative  Bnmvl  Wo  o i • * eventually  come — in  that  case  would  you  still  think  it  necessary  to 
hi  !!  “ 4116  ^mi^tiution?-I  am  sure  it  woidd-be  highly  desirable.  I 

Kecretaiy  who  should  reside  m Ireland  °f-  Ec)ucation  in  England— an  Under 

and  should  have  an  onnorf,^  J ,!•  111  a c.oustorit  P1^  m the  proceedings  of  the  Board  here,  . 

step  if  the  Board  wereto  he  done  COnsidt“S  twenty  Commissioners  here.  I think  it  would  be  a very  fatal 
hid  over  to  any  Under  Secretary™7  ^ the  Wh°le  sllPremo  Section  of  education  in  Ireland  were 

system  which^Uo^vs^mnfPfi^  what  you  have  said  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  present 

the  Board  absolutelv  according  m n of  the  rules  of  the  Boiu-d,  is  superior  to  one  which  pledges 
entirely  fixed.  7 ° dxed  ni  es  ^ * do.  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  not  to  have  rules 
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“ 236S2.  And  tliat  it  -would  not  be  very  possible,  even  at  this  moment,  to  frame  any  set  of  rules  that  would  Co.vstitotiox 
not  want  alteration  at  a future  day  ? — I think  so.  of  the 

“ 23683.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  very  much  owing  to  this  system  which  allows  the  modification  of  the  Boabd. 
rules  that  education  has  been  able  to  spread  itself  so  much  as  it  has  done  of  late  years,  and  that  if  you  had  been 
confined  to  fixed  rales  there  would  not  have  been  the  same  spread  of  education  ? — I think  if  we  had  been  confined 
to  fixed  rules  from  the  first,  education  would  not  have  spread  nearly  so  much  as  it  has  done. 

“ 23684.  You  have  said  yon  approve  of  the  system  which  allows  a large  number  of  Commissioners  from 
different  parts  of  the  country — that  you  consider  a large  Board  superior  to  a small  Board  4—1  believe  so. 

“ 23685.  I suppose  the  Commissioners  who  live  at  a distance  from  Dublin  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  ordinary  routine  meetings  of  the  Board  ? — The  members  living  at  a distance  don’t  attend  so  regularly  as  the 
others. 

“ 23686.  But  in  case  of  any  proposed  alteration  of  any  rale  of  the  Board  there  would  be  notice  of  such 
intention  or  proposal  given  to  every  member  of  the  Board  ? — To  every  member  notice  is  always  given. 

“ 23687.  And  every  member  would  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  his  opinion  and  voting  on  the  subject! 

— Quite  so. 

“ 23688.  It  follows,  you  are  pretty  sure,  that  by  the  fact  of  having  a large  number  of  Commissioners  yon  can 
ascertain  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  country  on  the  subject? — Yes. 

“ 23689.  And  that  you  think  highly  desirable? — Yes,  highly  desirable.” 

The  probable  ill  success  of  a small  paid  Board  without  a parliamentary  head  is  illus-  Probable 
trated  % the  unpopularity  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  England,  so  long  as  the  Commis- 
sioners  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament.  A small  paid  Board  in  Dublin  could  be 
called  to  account  only  through  the  Chief  Secretary  ; his  manifold  duties  would  entirely 
prevent  his  acquaintance  with  details  of  management ; and  every  criticism  or  question 
Avould  he  invested  with  the  character  of  a party  conflict.  The  representative  character 
of  the  Board  is  a guarantee  that  all  interests  are  fairly  considered. 

The  Scotch  Education  Bill  of  1869,  as  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  provided  Proposed 
for  a representative  Board  in  Edinburgh,  with  a paid  Chairman.  This  met  with  oppo- 
sition  from  those  dissatisfied  with  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  Scotland, 
which  contains  a mixture  of  paid  and  unpaid  members — and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  interested  in  Scotch  busiuess  regard  the  establishment  of 
such  a board  in  the  capital  of  North  Britain  with  disfavour. 

No  decision  has  as  yet  been  arrived  at  by  Parliament  on  this  subject.  What- 
ever may  he  the  ultimate  result,  we  tliink  it  of  importance  to  notice  that  there  are 
special  circumstances  which  distinguish  Irish  from  Scotch  administration.  The  system  Irish, 
in  Scotland  is  old,  well  established,  parochial,  and  the  growth  of  centuries.  In  Ireland,  J^^icoanii 
it  is  comparatively  recent,  is  state-imposed,  and  has  to  be  adapted  to  a condition  of  administration, 
things  where  wealth  and  territorial  influence  are  on  the  side  of  one  religion,  and  that  not 
the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  need  State  aid  for  education. 

We  have  had  further  to  consider  the  proposal  of  having  two  paid  Resident  Commis-  Proposal  of 
sioners  instead  of  one,  as  at  present : — commissioners, 

Mr.  Mcicdonnell : — 

“23617.  Bev.  Dr.  Wilson. — A witness  on  a former  day  referred  to  a rumour  that  a new  officer  was  about 
to  be  appointed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  ? — Mr.  Mcicdonnell. — I know  nothing  of  him  beyond  this,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious  that  such  a person  should  be  appointed ; and  I believe  you  have,  in  the  very  masterly 
memorandum  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  Ireland — Judge  Longfield — a recommendation  to  that  effect. 

23618.  Have  you  heard  a rumour  to  the  effect  that  some  persons  suppose  it  desirable  to  have  a second  paid 
Commissioner  ? — Yes. 

23619.  Is  there  any  party  in  view  specially? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I have  a party  in  view  that  I think 
the  best  man  in  Ireland  for  it,  and  if  you  wish,  me  I will  name  him.  I don’t  think  it  very  desirable  to  be 
cross-examined  on  the  point,  but  I am  ready  to  tell  my  whole  mind  on  that  and  everything  else  if 
you  wish. 

23620.  What  is  the  principle  operating  on  your  mind  with  regard  to  such  a selection? — I think  it  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  there  should  be  a second  paid  Commissioner,  now  that  the  business  of  the  Board  is  so 
very  largely  increased,  indeed  it  has  very  nearly  quadrupled  since  I was  appointed.  I think  in  choosing  that 
second  paid  Commissioner,  the  chief  object  ought  to  be  to  select  the  best  man  you  can,  in  point  of  fitness,  for 
the  office ; and  in  judging  of  that  fitness,  I do  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  consider  whether  he  is  a 
Protestant  or  a Catholic ; for  inasmuch  as  one  paid  Commissioner  is  already  a Protestant,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  second  paid  Commissioner,  if  thoroughly  fit  for  the  situation,  a Catholic ; the  more  so  because  I know 
that  when  I was  appointed,  Lord  J ohn  Bussell  had  written  to  this  effect  to  the  Lord  lieutenant,  Lord  Fortescue 
— ‘ that  if  a colleague  was  appointed  to  me,  that  colleague  ought  to  be  a Catholic.’  That  letter  you  can  get  by 
calling  for  it  at  the  Castle.  It  was  written  in  1839.  It  was  a very  important  document.1 

“ 23621.  Do  you  think  this  duality  either  of  paid  Commissioners  or  of  officers  ought  to  be  ? — If  I were  legis- 
lating in  the  Bepublic  of  Plato,  I dare  say  I should  be  opposed  to  the  principle  of  duality ; but  legislating  in 
this  country,  I think  it  exceedingly  wise  in  general  to  legislate  in  that  spirit. 

“23622.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  if  you  had  a second  paid  Commissioner  to  represent  a religious 
denomination,  thex-e  should  be  a third  to  represent  another  religious  denomination? — I should  be  too 
happy  to  see  it,  if  the  Treasury  did  not  object  to  a multiplication  of  officers.  I should  be  too 
happy  to  see  it,  if  I could  find  the  possibility  of  trimming  the  boat  under  these  circumstances. 

If  I could  see  the  possibility  of  having  a paid  Commissioner  a Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England, 
a paid  Commissioner  who  was  a Presbyterian,  and  a paid  Commissioner  who  was  a Catholic — if  I 
could  see  these  three  appointed,  and  the  country  not  protesting  against  it,  as  being  outraged  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment— I should  not  find  any  difficulty  about  having  even  three.  I am  sure  of  this,  however,  that  if  you  appointed, 
as  would  be  a fair  tiring,  probably,  if  you  regard  anything  like  proportion  of  numbers,  two  paid  Commissioners 
Catholics,  and  one  Protestant,  almost  every  Protestant  in  the  North  of  Ireland  would  look  on  himself  as  greatly 
1 Vide  supra,  pp.  88-90,  for  the  Correspondence  referred  to. 

t 3 TJ 
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Still  more,  if  tile  arrangement  was  on.  Roman  Catholic  and  two  ProW  . 
Bo IS.  «“'/''>>«»■  f Pfl  te I . P^bytemn,  and  the  other  a Church  of  England  man,  I am  sure  the  Roman S?’ 

— of  Ireland,  who  form  four-fifths  of  the  population,  and  whose  children  form  738,000  out  of  91 3 non  - ^ 

Scll°±.T?lJli teeI  ‘be™0!™  infinitely  more  outraged  hy  such  an  arrangement,  and  with  infinitely  °"r 

“23623.  Rev. Dr.  WW_With  this  prmcip?L  Jew,  would  not' 
three  denotations  be  a useful  change!  In  other  words,  don't  you  find  the  Presbyterian  and  EnlLIl  " 
thm^oner-s  as  often  drvrdcd  in  opinion  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  CWrissionere  on  tSX^H 
— Ijlont  think  there  is  any  need  of  three.  If  you  could  have  three  without  outraging  the  fomlte^oS 


people  in  a very  important  manner  I see  no  objection  to  it. 


“ 23624  What  answer  do  you  give  to  the  first  part  of  the  last  question  (question  repeated)  t_I  think  it 
might  be  fair  if  the  Treasury  approved  of  ,t,  and  the  country  approved  of  it,  which  is  much  more  immrtot  T 
think  it  desirable,  in  a certain  sense,  to  have  three,  of  whom  one  should  be  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  Protestants1 

“ wTiZSS*  77 ? 7 7 V*  ” “d  never  would  assent  to  £ ' 

23625.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  tlic  Protestant— using  that  in  the  general  sense  of  the  +ei-m  +i,„ 
Protestant  element  of  the  Board— differing  occasionally  from  the  Catholic  element  of  the  Board  in  opinion^ 
SfjSTTTT*  “ ^*"*-1  ‘'link  there  is  a great  deal  of  harmony  between  the  two  1 “S 
. „ ,And  d?  70u  sometimes  f|nd  t]ie  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  members  of  the  Board  ormosed 
fo  Jco?  ^ r™  fls°  ?~Very  Httle-not  much  ; on  some  occasions  they  do  differ.  1 1 SC(l 

. i . Would  not  the  result  of  such  an  arrangement  be  the  appointment  of  a paid  Board  of  Commissions  1 
—That  is,  supposing  there  were  three  paid  Commissioners  1 1 mnnssioneis  ‘ 

‘?i3fi8'  Jes  V1  say  nothin|  °,f.  so^  on  the  contrary,  I should  think  the  representative  Board 
would  even  then  be  necessary.  I think  it  exceedingly  desirable— nay,  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  rP™f 
sentative  Board  should  continue,  because  if  there  was  only  one  of  the  three  paid  ComSonera  u ho  S 

fc -e  COimtl7’  a R°ru  Catbolic’  ifc  W,U]J  be  ^solutely  necessary  to”k  renr IT 
tative  Boaid,  to  see  that  justice  -was  done  to  the  Roman  Catholics.”  J repiesen- 


in  harmony 
with  dual 
system  of 
appointment 
to  offices  under 
the  Board. 


nv™’lteSr0P+?a'1  receBfs  s“me  apparent  support  from  the  dual  system  which  now 
prevails  in  the  appointments  to  secondary  offices  Thorp  am  +,,r7  • now 

Protestant,  one  uZan  Catholio-two  cS  “tspec&n  Z 

d“  ThaXf  “ " *°  b6  ”»*  S.  a mlrter  of 

but  xt  has  bee£  considered  necessary  in.  the  next  grade  of  officers  (the  Insnec- 

Sid  thVweafrh  »n/Xed  PrTrtl0I1.0f  Soman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  is 
P , ,7  ? ?f,ans  of  auPenor  education  were  till  lately  confined  mostly 

to  the  Protestant  part  of  the  community,  and  therefore  that  the  adoption  of  this  division 

Mi-.  Macdonnell 5 

reli^ons^h^fyoOT^^eTofficm-s  mus^als^he'di^ded  in*  °f  ^Roavd  iuto  two  «*«■  * different 

iu-e  half  Protestants  and  half  Roman  Catholics.  & smulai  -way  1— Mr.  Macdonnell.— Oui'  chief  officer 

it  3’"'  Do*“otthatdi™<*  interfere  with  the  promotion  of  the  two  classes  ?_Not  seriously;  I don’t  think 

I suppose,  from  appo^ting  tluT bes^ma^^  °f  InsPect?1's' tlie  ®oaird  ™ restrained  very  often, 

vacancies,  and  Protestants  to  Protestant  vacancies!— Mr  Catholics  to  Roman  Catholic 

‘iol  ‘ ?7f  *»d  e™T  viyiy“: ST7  ““ 

may  be 7?  «f  the  best  mnn  for  the  office  t-There 

coicnce  to  te^ertta  4Se  wM.  $*  ™le  “ “*  “d  1 1“*  forward  with 

“23677.  Is  it  notsonoS  ill  t^g  will  be  tin-own  open  to  public  competition. 

dates  of  another.  But  I fast  that  very  soonST  °f  ““  r6Jigio?  and  between  candi; 

education — in  the  middle  class to  p, , •Komau  Catholics  will  become  so  nearly  equal  in  point  of 

tition  between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  V • ^e1ina3r  ^eave  ad  ^ese  things  open  to  public  compe- 
anived.  U " taau  OatboL  thil  hee  »ot  }et  . 

Protestants  and  Oatholire,  there  would  be  no  fe^tSvSi™**  f?l  l!™?'5’  "^,wtl0,1  ,md“'  the  B°a«l  between 
must  idWnys  remembei- ?h  <t*<l b'  done  between  them  even  now.  Butwe 

Their  collegiate  education  is  still  laSntably  iL  Zt“  we^oSS  ^oyl”^  °f  * ***  ea’1“ti°“- 

inay  heregter  r(u.)jp;c!4!n  ^ d’1116  '''^4  un<^er  eSual  social  and  academic  advantages,  this 

may^be  abandoned.  Its  existence  Snd  the 
the  decision  to  wTiioh  6 beV°  4 01'der  to  show  that  they  ought  not  to  influence 
■different  relioinnc  a ^ °n  l,1f  Suesbi°n  of  two  paid  Besident  Commissioners  of 
±ge„i  an^grst  Z dual  syaiem  eeneraI1y  it  may  justly  be  alleged  that  it 
raod™Jwt ^ ddl Dea  not  nf  ossanly  promote  efficiency.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
present  ^tending  it.  AU  the  good  the  dual  system  can  offer  is  secured-  by  the 

present  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Inspection. 
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Apart  from  this  desire  to  obviate  suspicion  of  religious  partiality,  and  secure  the  confi-  Coxs-nnmos 
deuce  of  different  denominations — there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  responsible  head  is 
better  than  two.  — 

It  would  be  a singular  piece  of  good  fortune,  and  one  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  Disadvantage 
two  Resident  Commissioners  should  be  equal  in  capacity  for  business,  and  also  equal  in  commis-aid 
debate  at  the  Board,  and  if  not,  one  must  take  the  lead.  Harmony  and  impartiality  sfoners. 
could  hardly  be  expected  on  points  on  which  party  feeling  or  religious  animosity  might  be 
brought  to  bear,  and  on  which  each  might  think  he  was  the  representative  or. champion  of 
a party  ; but  when  there  is  one  Resident  Commissioner,  the  Executive  Government 
must  of  necessity  appoint  a man  generally  acceptable  to  both  sides,  and  not  looked 
upon  as  a mere  partisan. 

When  business  has  to  go  through  two  channels,  the  natural  process  is  to  divide  it, 
and  so  lose  the  benefit  of  consultation.  Some  important  matters  may  slip  through  and 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Executive  officers  only,  and  small  matters,  treated  by  Executive 
officers  as  matters  of  course,  may  often  give  rise  to  questions  of  considerable  importance, 
which  would  have  been  foreseen  by  the  Commissioners  accustomed  to  weigh  and  fore- 
cast the  possible  bearings  of  such  subjects  in  their  political  aspect. 

A precedent  has  been  mentioned  in  favour  of  a dual  head.  The  Post  Office  was  at 
one  time  administered  by  two  joint  Postmasters-General,  but  the  offices  were  combined 
into  one  in  consequence  of  the  demand  of  the  public  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Nor  can 
any  analogy  be  established  between  the  administration  of  National  Education  and  that 
of  the  late  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  two  members  of  which  were  paid,  for  the 
business  transacted  by  the  latter  was  purely  fiscal. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  two  paid  Commissioners  would  be 
likely  to  complicate  the  business  of  the  Board,  and  that  it  would  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. We  therefore  have  come  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

I. — That  the  principle  of  an  unpaid  Board  representing  the  different  sections  kecommenda- 
of  the  community  is  one  that  ought  to.  he  maintained. 

Judge  Longfield  (24180,  24181),  (24264),  (24272-24275). 

“ 24180.  The  Chairman. — Do  you  think  that  in  the  early  clays  of  the  institution  of  the  system  of  National  Opinions  of 
Education  it  could  have  been  earned  on  successfully  if  it  had  not  been  administered  by  a representative  c0Mt?turtonl 
Board  ? — Judge  Longfield. — I think  it  could  not.  I think  the  adversaries  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  0f  thc  Board, 
destroy  it — that  the  Board  would  probably  have  fallen  into  some  mistakes,  and  also  that  they  would  not  have 
been  strong  enough  to  resist  even  when  they  were  in  the  right. 

“24181.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  still  desirable  to  maintain  that  description  of  Board? — I do.  I may 
add  that  its  representative  character  has  been  very  much  increased  since  its  original  constitution.  The  Board 
has  been  increased  in  number  with  a view  to  the  balance  of  the  different  religious  parties. 

24264.  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. — You  do  not  approve  of  what  you  call  in  your  paper  ‘ the  rival  system,’  that  is,  a 
small  paid  body  of  Commissioners  of  Education  ? — No,  I do  not. 

“ 24272.  You  also  say  that  ‘ there  is  over  these  officers  a body  of  men  called  the  Commissioners,  who,  to 
a considerable  extent,  represent  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  general  community  ’ 1— Yes. 

« 24273.  What  is  the  benefit  of  having  a body  to  represent  those  interests  and  feelings? — Because  the  acts 
of  the  Commissioners  are  likely  to  affect  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  the  community,  and  it  is*  therefore, 
important  that  the  Commissioners  should  know  what  those  interests  and  feelings  are. 

“ 24274.  But  are  not  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  community  greatly  divided- with  regard  to  the  acts  of 
the  Commissioners  ? — They  are  very  much,  and  therefore,  .it  is  desirable  that  every  class  should  have  a repre- 
sentation. 

« 24275r  And  do  you  think  it  either  a necessity  or  a desirable  thing  to  have  a large  body  to  represent 
divided  feelings  ? — I do.” 

Mr.  Stephen  Be  Vere  (20473,  20474). 

“ 20473.  The  Chairman. — Are  you  satisfied  with  the.  constitution  of  the  Board  as  it  stands  at  present  ? — 

Mr.  Be  Vere. — Yes,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  should  be  very  sorry  te  see  it  changed. 

“20474.  Do  you  think  that  having  a number  of  gentlemen,  from  different  parts  of  the  country  acting  as 
channels  of  local  information  is  desirable  ?— T think  it  is  of  the  -very  greatest  importance.  I think  that  we 
cannot  ever  work  a system' well  in  this  country  that  does  not  possess  the.  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I do 
not  think  that  if  the  Board  of  Education  was  placed dn  the  hands  of  one  or  two  permanent  Commissioners  who 
were  the  paid  officers  and  the  stipendiary  officers  of  the  State,  that  there  would  be.  that  confidence  in  their 
honourable  fail-  play  towards  all  parties  that  would  make  the  system  of  education  popular-  or  successful” 

Major  O'Reilly,  m.p.  (15057-59). 

- “ 15057.  Judge  J/brrfs.— Did  I understand  you-  to  say  that  you  approve  of  the  present  mode  of  constitution 
of  the  National  Board  ?— Major  O'Reilly.— What  I said  exactly  was  that  I did  not  propose  any  change  in  it,  and 
that  I was- quite  satisfied  of  the  impartiality  of  the  members, 

« 1'5058.  -But  independent  of  their  impartiality,  do  you  think  that  a Board  which  is  composed  of  the  persons 
of  whom  the  great  majority  of  the  Board  is  composed— seven  , or  eight  judges,  and- other  persons  .engaged  in 
other  pursuits,  which  ought  to  occupy -their  time,  and  with  .an  absence  of  responsibility  for  the,,  acts  of  the 
Board  as  individuals,  in  consequence  off  their, filling -other  public  positions — do  you  think  that  .that  is  a yell- 
constituted  Board’ in  that  respect,  independent  altogether  of  its  impartiality  or  of  any  religious  consideration  ? 

— Of  course  there  is  a difficulty.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  in  all  respects  the  best  constitution  possible. 
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Theie  is  always  this  difficulty.  There  are  two  propositions,  either  that  the  Board  should  consist  of  » „ 

numbei  of  men  entirely  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  education,  and  paid  for  that  admin, ' 
permanently  appointed  and  paid-or  it  must  consist  of  a Board  as  at  present  composed  of  peisoas  el  ! '?' 
position  and  attainments,  and  I may  assume  well-chosen  for  the  post,  but  who  are  not  paid!  and  therefore  “ 
not  bound  to  give  then-  time,  but  in  many  instances  will  have  other  avocations  which  will  prevent  them  f 
giving  then-  entire  attention  to  it.  The  objections  to  the  latter  course  are,  in  the  first  inst^ce  Sat  thT  “ 
bers  cannot  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and  in  the  second  instate’  thaj  no  Tfl 
piactically  as  regards  detail,  the  administration  must  rest  in  the  hands  of  persons  immediately  below  tint 
mhumistrative  Board.  The  advantage  of  having-to  put  it  in  the  concrete  at  once-thiSd  Comm  S ^ 
is,  that  they  will  devote  then-  entire  attention  to  the  business,  but,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the chffiTlT 
that  they  will  be  more  removed  from  contact  with  public  opinion  outside ; they  will  fall  into  an  adnffifiS-  7 
nit  as  most  administrative  bodies  do,  and  they  will  not  have  the  same  position  and  tl„T„!“  ^^trative 
qualify  them  to  claim  the  confidence  of  the  different  public  bodies,  and  the  different  religious'  bodied 
country.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  min  of  the  sanU  s^nding.“  rf  f 6 

same  standing  as  the  present  Commissioners  to  accept  such  an  office.  There  is  a difficulty  in  i W * 

£ v s% ' tr 

On  the  whole,  I prefer  tile  latter  system!  ’ 1”“*™% 

Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Dorricin  (9202,  9203) 

Cardinal  Cullen  (26592-26595,  26623). 

B“”1  to  the  Rom,. 

of  carrying  it  out.  But  looking  to  the  formation  f^l  etpCatlJ>D’  ^7  ^ody  established  for  the  purpose 

gentlemen  receiving  no  consti  uted  as  it  is  of  a body  of  independent 

provided  its  functions  were  limited  to  financial  ° .eiai.  'v  oud  ^ave  110  objection  to  it  on  that  ground, 

L these  two  S5ET  ew;7  maiters>  and  a general  ^ of  ^peotion 

to  a paid  Board  We  have  S? 7 ? n a ?°“d1  “““*»«  a number  of  independent  gentlemen 
people,  and  live  not  ^ °f  41)6 

be,;*?'d  I*  ™l  represents™  of  Moll  tasS  ““  ^emen  should 

•*  Commissioner  to  attend  to  .11  the 

not  as  . council  md  C“a‘““V'*»  decide  on  point,  of  importance,  and 

Poor  to  Boa, iXSSSJTKSSf  constitution  to  that,  for  instance,  of  the  Ksh 

National  Board  is  better  than  that  of  The  P Tree  E°  u Commissioners  1 — I think  tko  constitution  of  the 

could  be  improved.  6 P°°r  ^ Bo"‘1'  Ut  1 *“■*  working  of  the  National  Board 

gentlemen,  but  gentlei^mwXuhfbfXms'Srto  mlmnmXti  gT“'?Il5r  ( w°uM  have  independent 

better  without  any  mid  Commission.,.  ■l”"B  of  ^ B“-d-  I think  it  mould  be 

duct  (natters  better  than  one  paid  official  of  the  si  secretlY’les,  ectlng  under  the  order;  of  the  Board,  would  con- 
sumer he  generally  brnSi  Id  f-  T*  f If  there  be  a pid  Commis- 

inferior  rank  to  the  members  of  the  Board  they  oo  be  hhnself.  If  there  were  secretaries  of  an 

U™=  " P“tt  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  w»ts  of 

railroads,  about  their  liviuu  in  different  no'w^  ? There  is  no  great  difficulty  now  on  account  of  the 

few  hours.  The  difficulty  is  to  "et»pntlL»  {°U  8®*  to,  from  the  remotest  part  of  Ireland  in  a 

tiling  that  is  proposed  to  them  on  the  word  of  the  IteibW  o ’ matters  themselves,  and  not  take  every- 

^aSrSiir ?er!ves> 41167 °.ught Qot to t oom “nTr* or 0 *e secretoies- If gentlemen 

was  carried  out,  or  the^knomiuatioml  ^°dnenc®  ' say  that  whether  any  modification  of  the  present  system 
constitution  of  the  present  Board  to  that  adoPt®d—t^iat  “ either  case  you  preferred  the  principle  of  the 
or  have  not  succeeded  up  £ "£  *“* W ***  ^Boards  do  not  succeed  i£  Ireland, 

body  acting  under  Govm-umeS  STSi  ^ Jou  have  a mere  paid  Board,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a 
wish  the  Government  should  iilw.™  piesenting  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  the  people  do  not 
the  country.”  1 111  educational  matters,  any  more  than  in  the  religious  matters  of 
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The  Right  Rev-.  Dr.  Moriarty  is  in  favour  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board  « 
and  against  the  exclusive  management  of  a few  salaried  Commissioners.”  He  says  1 

“I hav®  advert.efl  to  tllis  possible  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board,  because  it  is  said  to  be  desired 
b£  taken  .^nflu6ntia  Persons-  A step  more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education  in  this  country  could  not 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Monsell,  m.p.,  gave  his  opinion  on  the  point  in  writing : 2 

“ I am  told  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  substitute  for  the  present  National  Board  two  or  three  paid 
Commissioners.  P 

“ No  doubt  a large  Board  is  a bad  instrument  of  administration,  it  prevents  individual  responsibility.  Many 
of  the  present  Commissioners  ore  generally  too  much  occupied  with  other  duties  to  be  able  to  pay  much  attention 
to  tli.  details  ot  tlie  system  over  whicli  they  preside ; a feta  of  them  Eve  far  from  Dublin  md  can  mrely  attend 
Board  meetings.  I do  not  undervalue  these  considerations,  but  I am  convinced  that  the  substitution  of  a paid 
Board  for  the  present  one,  however  it  might  improve  the  administration  of  the  National  system,  would  certainly 
be  the  means  of  its  overthrow.  ’ ^ 

“Th°  efe.ct  of  aucli  a c^ange  would  to  place  the  supreme  direction  of  Irish  education  in  the  hands  of  the 
State,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  Party  considerations  would  have  their  influence  with 
Go  vernments,  and,  before  long,  the  paid  Board  would  be  brought  into  conflict  with  the  conscientious  convictions 
of  the  Irish  people. 

“ ®ie  National  Board  lias  great  power.  It  has  the  appointment  of  the  Inspectors,  upon  whose  reports 
depend  the  pecuniary  interest  and  the  advancement  or  degradation  of  the  teachers.  In  a necessarily  elastic 
system,  which  could  not  work  if  it  did  not  accommodate  itself  to  the  various  circumstances  of  different  parts  of 
the  country,  the  administrative  body  must  he  almost  omnipotent.  It  might  make  the  teachers  efficient  instru- 
ments to  form  the  minds  of  them  scholars  upon  its  own  type.  It  might  spread  indifferentism  and  discourage 
national  sympathies.  The  present  Board  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  composed  of  a number  of  independent 
minds,  representing  the  various  habits  of  thought  in  Ireland.  Everyone  who  has  a grievance  knows  that  Iris 
case  -will  be  fairly  stated  by  a person  whose  sympatliies  are  not  enlisted  against  his  opinions  or  principles.  Prac- 
tical considerations  have  far  more  weight  than  theories,  however  specious,  iu  guiding  the  decisions  of  the  Board. 

It  aims  at  what  is  possible,  rather  than  what  is  best  in  the  abstract. 

“ I am  afraid  that  with  a paid  Board  all  this  would  be  very  much  changed.  It  would  be  more  inflnpnced 
by  the  ideas  of  the  Government  than  by  the  wants  or  convictions  of  the  people ; and  if  it  came,  as  it  would  come 
mto  collision  with  those  wants  and  convictions,  it  would  infallibly  succumb. 

“ It  certainly  would,  from  the  outset,  fail  to  command  public  confidence,  and  in  its  failure  would  share  the 
fate  of  those  numerous  institutions  that,  founded  with  the  best  intentions,  have  been  good  for  little  less  except 
to  swallow  up  public  money,  because  they  were  not  adapted  to  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  were  established. 

I am  firmly  convinced  that  an  independent  Board,  composed  of  men  who  would  never  submit  to  dictation 
from  any  Government,  is  a conditio  sine  qud  non  of  a successful  system  of  education  in  Ireland.” 
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— Tliat  tlie.  suggestion  of  a second  paid  Commissioner  of  Education  does  rkomnexda- 
not  meet  witli  our  approval.  nos. 

Jwdge  Longfield  (24187,  241S8). 

“ 24187.  Chairman. — Setting  aside  any  question  connected  with  religion,  and  considering  it  merely  as 
. a question  of  administrative  regulation,  do  you  think  it  better  to  have  an  office  under  a single  head  as  the 
Resident  Commissioner  is,  or  a dual  head,  like,  for  instance,  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Board?— Judge  Longfield.— 

Well,  I think  a single  head  or  a Board  like  ourselves  are  the  two  best.  I do  not  see  any  obiect  in  having  more 
than  one  unless  you  have  a Board. 

‘24188.  You  would  not  advocate  a second  paid  Commissioner  simply  as  an  improvement  in  the  machinery 
of  the  office  ? I do  not  think  it  would  improve  the  office.  It  would  not  do  much  harm,  but  I do  not  think  it 
would  do  much  good  either.” 

Objections  have  been  made  before  us  to  the  practice  of  the  Board  in  changing  its  Objections  as 
rules  without  public  notice.  Bishop  of  Down  (19614),  Dean  Atkins  (20795— 2079S),  and  tocbanees 
others ; and  there  seems  to  be  a necessity  for  showing  more  in  detail  the  interior  working  °f  ruk3’  — J 
of  the  system  in  order  to  produce  greater  public  confidence,  Mr.  Mctcclonnell  (2490- 
2495).  ' 

The  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  and  the  exercise  of  those  powers  were  questions 
also  before  us.  J ealousy  of  the  legislative  action  of  the  Board  is  felt  in  some  quarters. 

Jbach  party  is  apprehensive  lest  changes  should  be  made,  apparently  in  themselves 
unimportant,  but  whose  full  bearing  escapes  notice  at  first,  and  which  may  eventually 
either  prejudice  their  own  communion  or  give  advantage  to  another.  A similar  feeling  remedied  by 
was  prevalent  in  England  as  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  a,d°Pti0Dv0,f, 
We  think  they  may  be  remedied  by  adopting  the  English  practice,  whereby  ali  SS 
changes  in  the  rules,  however  minute,  must  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  stand  the 
ordeal  of  parliamentary  criticism  before  they  are  put  into  operation.3  The  method  has  advantages 
also  this  incidental  advantage  that  changes  are  only  made  once  a year  before  the  andeffectaof 
opening  of  the  session,  when  public  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  point  and  the  01,3  pratt,ce- 
changes  are  expected  and  watched.  In  this  way  the  owners  of  land  and  houses  are 
protected  by  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  which,  when  compulsory  power  to 
take  lands  is  applied  for,  require  notices  to  be  given  in  the  months  of  October  and 
.November,  so  that  the  persons  interested  know  when  to  look  out  for  them. 

This  plan  will  make  the  legislative  power  of  the  Board  commendatory  only,  and  not 
as  at  present  absolute.  It  will  confine  its  absolute  authority  to  matters  of  administration 
1 Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  viii  * Ibid.  3 See  Mr.  Stephen  Be  Vere  (20476). 
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Constitution  and  discipline.  It  will  enable  the  members  of  the  Board  who  live  far  from  Dublin 
Z ™.  and  have  duties  elsewhere,  to  attend  at  some . fixed  period  before  Christmas,  when  all 
— changes  proposed  will  be  brought  before  them  in  the  aggregate  and  consecutively,  and 
this  will  be  a check  on  hasty  changes. 

Permanent  A permanent  Committee  of  the  Board  should  periodically  meet  to  consult  with  the 
SiTBoMd?  °f  Resident  Commissioner  on  such  questions  of  discipline,  complaints  against  inspectors 
managers,  or  teachers,  disputed  accounts,  applications  for  building  grants,  management 
of  office  and  training  schools,  and  other  routine  business  as  he  may  think  it  needful 
to  bring  before  them. 

Such  a committee  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  like  the  Board  itself.  Its  minutes  should  be  laid  before  the  Board,  and 
approved  by  thorn,  with  power  to  any  single  member  to  require  appeal  to  the  full  Board 
at  the  next  meeting,  and  suspension  of  action  and  decision  until  that  meeting  takes  place.  * 

Rp.comjienjia-  III — That  it  is  inexpedient  the  whole  Board  should  be  summoned  weekly  for 

TI0:’’'  the  consideration  of  routine  business. 

IV. — That  the  routine  business  should  be  conducted  by  a Committee  of  the 
Board  sitting  in  Dublin,  whose  names  should  be  known  to  the  public; 
and  that  all  questions  on  the  general  policy  of  the  system,  such  as 
changes  of  rules,  or  interpretations  of  rules,  should  be  referred  to  the 
whole  Board,  to  be  specially  summoned. 

V. — That  it  is  desirable  that  any  important  circulars,  letters  of  instruction 
interpretations  of  rules,  or  communications  issued  during  the  year’ 
should  be  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  that  year. 

VI. — That  the  Regulations  of  the.  Board  should  be  reviewed  only  once  a 
year,  and  only  after  due  notice  given  to  all  the  Commissioners ; a majority 
of  whom  should  be  present  at  the  meeting  at  which  alterations  are  to  be 
considered. 

Vn.— That  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  present  practice  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  England,  that  no  alterations  of  any  rules,  regulations,  or 
by-laws  should  be  put  into  operation  until  such  alterations  shall  have 
been  laid  for  one  month  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  alterations 
having  been  shown  in  distinctive  type.  (Revised  Code,  iii.,  150,  1869.) 

We  have  in  the  preceding  part  of  our  report  recommended  the  appointment  of  one 
Resident  Commissioner  only,  on  the  ground  that  it  compels  the  Executive  Government  to 
select  a man  generally  acceptable,  and  not  a partizan. 

We  repeat  this  here  in  order  to  express  our  conviction  that  in  the  present  Resident 
Commissioner,  ike  Right  Hon.  Alexander  Macdonnell,  the  necessary  qualifications  have 
been  pre-eminent.  We  attribute  the  success  of  the  administration  of  the  National 
system,  in  a very  great'  degree,  to  his  just  and  impartial  execution  of  his  duties.  His 
kindness  and  urbanity  in  the  difficult  and  arduous  task  he  has  discharged,  his  thorough 
conviction  that  he  has  been  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  country- 
men, Ins  honesty  and  uprightness,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  known 
him,  and  have  laboured  with  him  in  the  rearing  up  the  fabric  of  National  education 
m Ireland. 


Merits  of 
present  Resi- 
dent Commis- 
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PART  IX.—  GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  PRECEDING  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND 
GENERAL  CONCLUSION. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  come  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  precedino’  chapters  Conclusions 
have  been  adopted  after  lengthened  examination  of  witnesses,  the  study  of  the  voluminous  IT  ARBlVED 
Returns  made  by  the  National  Board,  and  other  public  bodies  and  voluntary  associations, 
and.  careful  weighing  the  Reports  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  order  to  estimate 
their  agreement  with  the  other  testimony.  W e have  also  had  discussions  on  the  chief 
points  of  difficulty,  and  our  Report  has  been  drawn  up  to  embody  the  results  of  those 
discussions,  indicating  how  the  evidence  before  us  led  to  the  conclusions  which  were 
finally  agreed  upon. 

We  trust  that  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  we  have  made  may  lead  to  these  Their  antici- 
results  : tated  effect. 

1.  The  improvement  of  education  in  Primary  Schools. 

A real  individual  examination  of  the  children  followed  by  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  improved 
teacher  according  to  the  skill  and  attention  bestowed  on  his  work  ought  to  stimulate  EdlcatI0*' 
both  teacher  and  children.  The  comparison  of  the  progress  of  one  school  with  that  of 
another  in  the  same  district  should  produce  a wholesome  emulation.  Success  in  such 
an  examination  will  give  the  managers  and  teachers  additional  means  of  making  schools 
effective. 

2.  The  quicker  progress  of  the  children. 

The  necessity  of  presenting  children  for  examination  in  successive  grades  of  a fairly  Quicker 
constructed  scale  of  proficiency  ought  to  insure  more  rapid  progress  in  the  lower  part  of  rn0QKESS- 
the  school,  and  enable  the  children,  who  leave  school  early,  to  carry  with  them  more 
substantial  benefit  from  their  short  school  course. 

3.  Improvement  in  attendance. 

If  the  teachers  benefit  directly  by  the  numerical  prosperity  of  their  schools,  they  Improved 
are  more  likely  to  exert  themselves  to  make  the  children  attend,  adopting  all  the  devices  ArrEN'DASCK- 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  successful  in  securing  increased  attendance.  At  present 
they  are  merely  concerned  to  keep  the  school  above  a certain  minimum  number  in  order 
to  prevent  the  diminution  of  their  class  salary  or  the  closing  of  the  school.  Under  the 
system  recommended  each  additional  child  will  have  a pecuniary  value,  and  the  impulse 
which  makes  the  teacher  of  a Private  Adventure  school  anxious  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  his  school  will  operate  upon  the  teacher  of  the  National  school. 

4.  Improvement  in  the  teachers. 

The  opportunities  proposed  for  the  different  religious  denominations  to  establish  or  Improvement 
enlarge  training  institutions  where  the  teachers  can  receive  a longer  training  and  be  opT^c,usns- 
under  good  moral  influences  will  improve  the  candidates  for  classification  as°National 
school  teachers.  Not  only  will  there  be  the  possibility  of  getting  special  training 
without  any  interference  with  religious  convictions,  but  the  education  of  the  teachers 
being  based  upon  religion  wall  be  more  thorough  and  real ; this  may  induce  more  persons 
who  have  the  natural  gift  of  teaching  to  place  themselves  under  a proper  system  of 
training  and  prepare  themselves  to  gain  classification  by  examination. 

If  advantage  is  taken  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  training  system,  there  will  be 
a larger  competition,  and  a healthy  stimulus  will  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  field  of  employment  will  be  widened,  and  facilities  given  for  preparing  persons  of 
both  sexes  for  the  office  of  teacher.  Employment  of  monitors  will  be  encouraged  as  a 
preliminary  step.  Increased  means  of  training  for  two  years  in  institutions  which  are 
approved  of  by  the  different  religious  bodies,  and  the  support  given  to  these  institutions 
by  the  Government,  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their"  work,  ought  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  skilled  teachers.  Under  the  conditions  we  have  sug- 
gested they  will  be  fairly  paid,  and  be  provided  with  suitable  residences,  with  school- 
houses  in  proper  repair  and  properly  equipped ; there  is  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
the  _ success  and  consequent  contentment  of  those  who  show  zeal  and  alacrity  in  their 
duties. 

5.  More  equal  distribution  of  Government  aid. 

We  think  that  the  abolition  of  exceptional  methods  of  payment,  the  admission  of  all  Equal  bistbi' 
schools  for  the  poor  to  inspection,  and  (if  the  managers  engage  to  respect  the  conscientious  sTTeZ. 
scruples  of  parents)  to  payment  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given 
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Efkkct without  any  limitation  as  to  the  freedom  of  teachers,  without  inquiry  as  to  the  religious 
or  secular  character  of  the  school,  should  go  far  to  give  satisfaction  to  all : unequal 
treatment,  and  religious  restrictions  will  be  given  up  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
without  depriving  children  of  the  only  means  of  getting  education.  The  principle  of  the 
absolute  non-interference  of  the  State  with  conscientious  convictions  will  be  established 
while  the  Government  will  encourage  and  promote  the  voluntary  action  of  any  benevolent 
persons  who  study  the  necessities  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  giving  its  aid  impartiallv 
and  strictly  according  to  the  actual  service  rendered  to  the  State. 

If  the  principles  of  our  recommendations  are  adopted,  we  hope  that  both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  instruction  of  the  poor  will  be  improved,  that  the  teachers  will 
be  more  satisfied,  and  that  the  complaints  urged  against  the  unnecessary  enforcement 
of  restrictive  rules  will  become  unreasonable. 

Bojefikof  We  will  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  which 
SEET  the  National  system  has  already  wrought  in  the  country.  Our  inquiry  has  naturally  led 
us  to  dwell  more  on  deficiencies  than  on  success.  While  we  think  that  in  some  points 
the  results  of  the  National  system  have  been  exaggerated  by  over-zealous  advocates, 
yet  this  does  not  make  us  insensible  to  the  great  benefits  it  has  really  conferred  on  the 
country.  One  obvious  result  is  the  extension  throughout  the  country  of  the  know- 
ledge of  English.  The  number  of  persons  who  could  speak  Irish  only  in  1851  was 
319,602,  or  4'9  of  the  population,  and  in  1S61  was  163,275,  or  2'S  per  cent.  The  bilingual 
population1  have  an  advantage  in  their  double  power  of  expressing  their  thoughts, °but 
for  the  purposes  of  employment,  intercourse,  commercial  enterprise,  locomotion,  * and 
improvement  of  social  position,  familiarity  with  the  common  language  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  the  United  States,  is  to  be  promoted  ; very  much  greater 
progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  direction  in  Ireland  under  the  National 
system  of  education,  than  has  been  made  in  the  same  time  in  Wales  under  the  Privy 
Council  system.  Most  patriotic  and  enlightened  Irishmen  seem  to  agree  in  recognizing 
beneficial  results  from  the  National  system,  even  when  they  lament  departures  from 
tiie  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter,  criticise  sharply  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
Commissioners,  or  charge  them  with  too  much  laxity  of  administration. 

Thos®  ar®  amongst  the  supporters  of  the  National  Board  need  not  be  quoted,  but 
some  of  those  who  are  most  urgent  in  demanding  alterations  have  allowed  that  it  has 
effected  great  good.  Et.  Eev.  Dr.  Roman  (9204,  5)  allows  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
country,  while  he  maintains  that  such  benefit  is  “ in  spite  of,  not  in  consequence  of,  its  being 
a mixed  system.”  Major  O’Reilly,  m.p.  (14S68),  is  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
system  as  a mode  of  education,  at  least  no  serious  fault,”  though  “ there  are  details  which 
in  some  respects  might  be  amended.”  Et.  Eev.  Dr.  Keane  (15744)—“  I believe  that  the. 
education under  the  Board  has  done  good  for  the  people,  and  I wish  it  had  been  more 
extensive.  Eev.  J.  M‘ Menamin,  E.C. — “ To  a certain  extent  we  have  favoured  it”  (the 
National  system)  “ by  adopting  it,  but  that  was  because  it  was  the  only  one  we  could 
avail  ourselves  of.  We  would  almost  have  had  no  education  if  we  had  rejected  it.” 

And  Canon  Forcle  (23215-23219) : — 


‘1  ,w15‘  Slr  ?°iert  You  mentioned  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  that  the  National  system  has  been 

and  is  at  present  very  extensively  used  m this  country,  with  the  co-operation  if  not  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy? — Canon  Fonle. — Yes. 

“ f32!6;  ?ow'» Lt  k’f. been  so^r*b®  last  thirty-seven  years  I think  1— Perhaps  not  so  long.  I do  not  know 
the  exact  date— about  the  year  1836  I believe.  fa 

“ 23217.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  1 — Yes. 

« do  ,you  ,that  Catholicity  has  lost  any  of  its  hold  upon  the  feelings  and  belief  of  the 

Son  W ° PT  Z ^ eiTal  of1tune?-So  the  National  system  is  concerned,  I do  not  think 

lehgion  has  suffeied  m this  country  from  the  toleration  or  the  co-operation  which  the  bishops  and  priests  have 
lk2?  £ : 1 5h“k!  °Vh®.  COntrary’ that  tbo  National  system,  or  the  education  of  the  people,  obtained 
means,  has  placed  religious  influences  very  much  more  within  the  reach  of  the  poor  than  they  were 
previously.  As  to  the  general  question,  whether  religion  is  more  powerful  in  the  country  now  than  twenty, 
mZfifrfh7  yea-1’S  £S°’  Pf-°bably  ?entimeutal  religion— if  I may  use  the  expression— is  perhaps  less 
powerful  than  it  was  in  those  times,  whereas  substantial  religion,  arising  from  people  being  well  grounded  in 
P,mi?eS  of  tbeu'  religion— has  very  much  increased  in  the  lower  orders;  and  in  the  upper 
e adVafta°?  ? tbe  Slde  of  WHS***.  the  progress  of  education,  has  been  immense. 

Ihen  on  the  whole,  do  you  consider  that  the  result  of  the  National  system,  with  the  amount  of 
co-operation  which  it  received  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  country 
™ ’ “du  r?>on  ,on  **  other  ?-The  state  of  the  people,  with  reference  to  religion,  I think 

more  satisfactory  now  than  it  was  then.  At  the  same  time  I should  be  slow  to  call  it  a result  of  the  National 
system  I consider  it  the  result  of  religious  influences,  which  were  more  within  the  reach  of  the  people  on 
account  at  then-  being  better  instructed  in  elementary  branches  of  knowledge.  For  instance,  when 
i came  out  a young  man  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a clergyman,  I very  often  met  very  ignorant  persons,  unac- 
quainted with  what  we  understand  as  the  ‘principal  mysteries  of  religion’— devoid  of  Catechetical  instruction 
on  the  Sacraments,  and  a variety  of  other  details  of  our  religious  doctrines.  Well,  in  those  days,  I really  had 
« f^ence-  C 655).  Keport,  etc.,  Census  Commission  for  1861. 

cent“ Sa7S  that  1,105,636  of  the population,  or  19-1  per  ci 


n speak  Irish,  of  whom  942,261,  or  16-3  per 
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no  option  except  to  look  for  a Cliristiau  Brother  or  fora  Sister  of  Charity,  if  the  person  happened  to  be  a female,  Gkxkrai. 
or  to  take  the  case  into  my  own  hands,  and  give  oral  instruction  to  the  party,  which,  considering  his  employ-  Effect. 
meat  in  earning  his  daily  bread,  his  want  of  punctuality,  and  a variety  of  other  circumstances,  was  a long,  and  a 
tedious,  and  a troublesome  business.  Now  I have  very  little  to  do  except  to  hand  him  a Catechism,  and  mark 
out  for  him  a chapter,  and  say, 1 Read  that  well,  and  become  acquainted  with  it,  and  come  to  me,  and  I will 
give  you  some  further  instruction  beside  what  you  have  already  acquired.’  Of  course  religion  is  much  more 
accessible  to  the  people  now  than  formerly,  and  in  that  way  the  result  is  more  satisfactory.” 

Cardinal  Cullen  admits  national  progress  since  the  institution  of  the  National  system 
of  education,  hut  attributes  this  progress  only  partially  to  its  influence : — 

“ 27272.  Mr.  Stokes. — Is  your  Eminence  prepared  to  bear  testimony  to  an  improvement,  or  the 
contrary,  under  the  system  as  now  administered  by  the  National  Board  1— Cardinal  Cullen. — I am 
prepared  to  bear  testimony  to  an  improvement  in  the  morality  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  country 
since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board ; but  I would  not  venture  to  say  that  that  improve- 
ment is  due  altogether,  or  due  to  any  great  extent,  to  the  operations  of  the  National  Boai-d.  You  recollect 
that  the  National  Board  was  established  immediately  after  Catholic  Emancipation.  At  that  time, 
or  shortly  before  it,  Catholics  began  to  build  churches,  and  have  since  covered  the  whole  country  with  them ; 
they  began  to  establish  convents,  orphanages,  schools,  and  religious  houses  of  every  kind ; so  that  a great  im- 
provement was  made  in  that  respect  certainly  by  Catholics  themselves.  The  National  schools  were  also  an 
improvement  in  many  cases.  Where  the  patrons  were  Catholic,  and  the  masters  all  Catholic,  the  children  all 
Catholic,  there  is  no  doubt  the  schools  produced  useful  results,  and  contributed  to  spread  enlightenment  in  the 
country.  But  there  was  another  reason  for  great  improvement.  The  Catholic  clergy  began  about  the 
year  1835  or  1836 — soon  after  Catholic  Emancipation — to  give  “missions”  throughout  the  country. 

Almost  every  parish  in  Ireland  must  have  had  a mission  in  it  since  that  time.  These  missions  were 
the  cause  of  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  country,  and  consequently  of  the  utmost- 
benefit  to  society.  I recollect  in  1851  Ribbonism  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  part  of  the 
diocese  of  Armagh,  and  several  murders  were  committed.  I got  the  missioners  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  to 
give  a mission  at  Dundalk,  and  some  time  later  they  gave  a mission  at  Crossmaglen.  In  the  course  of  a few 
months  they  banished  Ribbonism  altogether  from  the  country,  and  there  has  scarcely  been  a trace  of  it  in  the 
district  since.  In  that  way  I think  an  immense  improvement  has  been  produced  in  the  country  since  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Board,  to  some  extent  through  the  agency  of  the  National  Board,  but  still 
more  through  other  causes.  Probably  if.  the  National  Board  had  never  been  thought  of,  the  improvement 
by  some  attributed  to  it  would  have  occurred  through  the  schools  that  were  in  operation  before  its  estab- 
lishment. A lai-ge  proportion  of  the  schools  that  are  now  “ National  schools”  were  common  parochial 
schools  at  that  time : little  by  little  they  would  have  developed  themselves,  and  probably  the  same  effects 
would  have  been  produced,  with  this  difference,  that  the  National  schools  have  cost  the  country  six  millions 
sterling,  while  the  other  schools  would  have  cost  the  State  nothing.” 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty 1 speaks  of  the  efficiency  of  the  National  schools  throughout 
his  diocese.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  O' Ilea*  says,  “ I am  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  has  been 
a great  boon  to  Ireland,  and  no  small  improvement  upon  the  vicious  systems  which 
preceded  it.” 

These  are  the  testimonies  of  witnesses  some  of  whom  are  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
National  system  in  some  of  its  main  features.  The  officers  of  the  Board,  and  its  sup- 
porters, have  naturally  a high  opinion  of  the  benefit  it  has  conferred  on  the  country. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  that  on  both  sides  of  the  present  controversy  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  if  the  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  as  originally  issued,  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  system  would  have  been  less  open  to  objection,  that  the  attempts  to  meet 
the  religious  prejudices  of  those  who  called  out  against  a “ godless  ” system,  were  unfortu- 
nately fraught  with  danger  to  its  impartiality ; yet  that  notwithstanding  the  danger  of 
proselytism  which  the  opponents  of  the  mixed  system  apprehend,  the  practical  working 
of  the  ordinary  National  Schools  has  been  such  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  traces  of  this 
result.  Yet  further,  we  find  that  the  tendency  to  produce  “ indifference  ” in  religion, 
which  is  chiefly  relied  upon  by  those  who  think  the  National  system  needs  to  be  reformed, 
exists  rather  in  the  natural  apprehensions  of  its  opponents  than  as  an  ascertained  fact. 

Amid  the  violent  and  jealous  criticisms  of  watchful  and  suspicious  adversaries,  the  Com-  ec*. 
missioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  have  been  able  to  cover  the  country  with 
schools,  to  carry  out  more  or  less  perfectly  the  design  of  putting  the  means  of  Education 
within  reach  of  all  the  poor  children  of  Ireland : this  entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  They  have  endeavoured  to  solve  the  difficult  pro- 
blem before  them  of  conferring  benefits  upon  all,  while  giving  offence  to  none.  That 
they  should  not  have  been  entirely  successful  will  surprise  no  one ; but  the  amount  of 
success  achieved  calls  for  notice  in  this  Report,  and  in  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our 
conviction  that  those  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  to  whom  your  Majesty  intrusted  this 
difficult  task  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  served  Your  Majesty  well,  and 
that  the  result  of  their  labours  will  be  a lasting  benefit  to  Your  Majesty’s  Irish  subjects. 

1 Miscellaneous  Papers,  vol.  vui.  ! Ibid. 
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1.  That  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  page 
Primary  is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  That  in  Church 

Schools.  Education  schools,  non-National  Convent  schools,  and  Christian 

Brothers’  schools,  the  result  is  not  very  different. 


2.  That  to  secure  a better  return  for  the  outlay  and  labour  of  the  ib. 
National  system,  each  Teacher,  besides  a fixed  class-salary, 
should  receive  an  addition  according  to  the  number  of  children 
whom  the  Inspector,  after  individual  examination,  can  pass  as 
having  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the  year. 


Inspection. 


3.  That  it  is  unnecessary  to  recommend  any  alteration  in  the  plan  ot  page  305. 
selecting  and  appointing  Inspectors  of  National  Schools. 


Management.  4.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Managers  to  meet  the  Government  subsidy  pa* 
with  some  local  aid,  and  to  keep  proper  accounts  of  school  * 
income  and  expenditure. 


5.  That  the  duty  of  repairing  schools,  and  of  supplying  necessary  page  310. 

apparatus,  should  be  placed  upon  the  Managers,  and  not  upon 
the  Teacher. 

6.  That  for  every  Principal  Teacher  a residence,  or  its  equivalent, .should  ib. 

be  provided  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  locality. 

7.  That  local  management  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  page  ail. 

the  school. 

Buildings°Sites,  8’  *n  the  .Roar(*  Works  more  communication  is  wanted  between  page  317. 
fa-  ’ the  Chief  Clerk’s  Department  and  the  Architect’s  Department. 

9.  That  a quarterly  or  half-yearly  meeting  between  the  Resident  Com-  ib. 
missioner  and  the  Head  of  the  Board  of  Works  would  facilitate 
progress  and  prevent  needless  delay. 

10.  That  there  should  be  a power  in  the  local  authority,  if  necessary,  of  page  322. 

acquiring  land  for  sites  by  compulsory  purchase.  Such  sites 
should  revert  to  the  vendors  if  they  cease  to  be  used  for 
purposes  of  National  Education. 

11.  That  a more  speedy  method  of  making  small  repairs  in  vested  school-  ib. 

houses  is  desirable. 

12.  That  no  school  which  is  the  private  property  of  the  Teacher  should  ib. 

be  repaired  at  the  public  expense,  nor  should  any  such  school 
in  future  be  recognised. 
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13.  That  in  such  places  schools  should  be  erected  by  the  local  authority,  page  322. 

and  the  cost  charged  upon  the  poor-rate,  or  on  a rate  specially 
made  for  the  purpose  of  education. 

14.  That  until  some  local  authority  be  established  with  power  to  raise  ib. 

money  by  rate,  and  intrusted  with  its  fail’  distribution  among 
the  schools,  the  proposal  sec.  12  in  the  Earl  Granville’s  sug- 
gestions to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854) 
may  with  advantage  be  adopted  : — 

“That  the  Commissioners  shall  have  authority  to  make  small  giants 
towards  the  repairing  of  non-vested  schools,  not  exceeding  £5  in  any 
one  year  [to  any  one  such  school],  on  condition  that  the  patrons  pay 
one-third  or  one-half  that  sum ; and  that  this  rule  be  applicable  to 
such  schools  vested  in  trustees  as  the  Commissioners  see  fit.” 

15.  That  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  pass  any  law  compelling  attendance  page  325. 

at  school  in  rural  districts. 

16.  That  in  towns  it  is  desirable  that  provision  be  made  for  the  educa-  ib. 

tion  at  the  expense  of  the  parents,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  at 
the  expense  of  the  community,  of  all  children  who  are  of 
school  age  and  are  not  actually  at  work. 

17.  That  no  child  should  be  considered  as  having  made  an  attendance,  ib. 

who  has  not  been  present  in  the  school  during  the  four  hours 
of  secular  instruction,  which  are  prescribed  by  the  Board’s  Buie 
I.  IV.  17. 

18.  That  Schools  attended  by  half-time  children  should  be  required  to  be  page  328. 

kept  open,  all  the  Teachers  being  in  regular  attendance,  for  at 
least  six  hours  at  suitable  times  of  the  day. 

19.  That  children  attending  school  as  half-timers  under  any  Act  of  ib. 

Parliament  should  be  qualified  to  be  examined  for  the  results 
grant  by  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  half-days  of  not  less 
than  two  hours  each  during  the  previous  twelve  months. 

20.  That  care  should  be  taken  that  the  rights  secured  by  the  Factory  «>. 

Acts  to  the  parents  of  half-timers  in  the  choice  of  a school  for 
their  children  be  not  interfered  with. 

21.  That  all  children  should  either  pay  themselves  or  be  paid  for  out  pages  325 

and  334 

of  a public  rate. 

22.  That  the  grant  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  page  342. 

should  bear  a fixed  proportion  to  the  amount  locally  contributed, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  should  maintain  this  Buie  in  all 
places  except  those  where  they  should  be  satisfied  that,  after 
all  due  local  exertion  has  been  made,  its  application  would  close 
a necessary  school. 

23.  That  in  default  of  voluntary  local  payments  or  school-fees,  the  ib. 

requisite  local  contribution  should  be  raised  by  rate. 

24.  That  if  the  principle  of  an  educational  rate  be  adopted,  such  rate  llj- 

should  be  raised  like  the  poor-rate,  which  is  paid  half  by  the 
owner  and  half  by  the  occupier.  . 
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25.  That  where  “local  aid”  falls  below  one-third  of  the  amount  of  the  page  342 

Board’s  grant  the  Board’s  payments  should  be  proportionately 
diminished,  unless  after  report  of  Head  and  District  Inspectors 
the  Board  judge  an  exception  necessary. 

26.  That  income  arising  from  permanent  endowments  should  not  be  ib. 

included  under  the  term  “ local  aid  ” for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  full  amount  of  Government  aid. 

27.  That  the  local  rate  should  not  exceed  3d.  in  the  pound.  page  343. 

28.  That  the  amount  raised  by  rate  and  local  subscriptions,  together  ib. 

with  school-fees,  should  reach  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  school. 

29.  That  every  school  aided  by  the  State  should  be  managed  by  a Com-  ib. 

mittee  regularly  appointed,  and  that  every  school  fund  should 
have  a Treasurer,  who  we  think  should,  as  a general  rule,  be  a 
layman. 

30.  That  rent  and  repair  of  School-houses  and  Teachers’  residences  ib. 

should  be  a first  charge  upon  the  education  rate. 

31.  That  powers  should  be  given  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  ib. 

Education  rate  the  sum  necessary  for  the  erection  or  improve- 
ment of  a School-house,  or  Teacher’s  residence,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  29  and  30  Victoria,  c.  xl., 
sec.  5.  In  the  case  of  extensive  repairs  to  non-vested  School- 
houses,  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  an  adequate  term  of 
occupation. 


32.  That  all  schools  open  for  instruction  of  the  poor,  under  proper  page  347. 

management,  may  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board  on 
condition: — 

(a.)  Of  having  suitable  premises. 

(&.)  Of  having  suitable  furniture,  teaching  materials,  books,  &c. 

(c.)  Of  having  efficient  Teachers  of  good  character. 

(d.)  Of  being  such  as  all  children  can  frequent  without  in- 
terference with  their  religious  belief. 

(e.)  Of  having  the  prescribed  number  of  children. 

(/■)  Of  local  aid  being  given. 

33.  That  to  obtain  aid  from  the  National  Board  the  children  must  be  page  348. 

examined  by  the  Inspector  in  subjects  of  secular  instruction  ; 
and  it  must  be  ascertained  that  the  children  presented  are  really 

those  who  have  been  taught  in  the  School : hence 

1.  All  children  shall  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  exami- 
nation in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic  ; and,  on 
his  Report,  the  National  Board  will  pay  to  the  School 
a fixed  sum  per  head  for  every  pass  in  each  of  these 
subjects,  in  respect  of  each  child  who  has  made  the 
fixed  number  of  attendances  in  the  year  preceding 
the  Inspector’s  visit. 
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ii.  Any  child  who  has  passed  in  two  of  these  subjects  may  be 
presented  for  Examination  in  extra  subjects  approved 
by  the  Board  (as  Grammar,  Geography,  Agriculture), 
and  earn  a payment  for  each  pass. 

34.  That  it  is  necessary  that  the  progress  of  the  children  from  year  to  page  348. 

year  be  considered ; and  that  no  aid  be  given  unless  this  pro- 
gress is  seemed : hence — 

The  examination  should  be  according  to  the  grade  or  standard 
in  which  the  child  is  presented,  but  no  child  should  be 
presented  in  the  same  class  twice.  The  grade  or 
standard  of  proficiency  should  be  that  of  a higher  grade 
or  standard. 

35.  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  should  cease  to  pay  for  the  in-  ib. 

struction  of  children  over  a certain  age  : hence — 

i.  No  scholar  above  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  able  to 
earn  by  examination  any  payment  for  the  School 
unless  in  TYth  or  Vth  Book  grade  or  standard. 
ii.  In  Schools  where  there  is  an  Infant  Department,  under 
an  efficient  Teacher,  children  may  earn  a fixed  sum 
for  average  attendance ; pi'ovided  the  Inspector  be 
satisfied  with  the  General  Management  and  Instruc- 
tion of  the  School. 

hi.  Such  children  must  not  be  under  four  or  over  six  years 
of  age. 

36.  That  in  granting  aid  to  a school  the  National  Board  should  have  pages  348 

regard  to  the  income  arising  from  any  permanent  endowment  and  496‘ 
enjoyed  by  it. 

School  Books.  37.  That  in  all  Schools  the  use  of  any  suitable  School  Books  should  be  page  359. 

allowed  without  any  privilege  or  preference  for  the  Books  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

38.  That  the  examination  of  Schools  and  School  Teachers  should  be  so  ib. 

conducted  as  to  leave  free  the  use  of  any  suitable  Books  to 
Managers  or  Teachers. 

39.  That  the  National  Board,  and  its  Officers,  should  refrain  from  pre-  ib. 

paring  or  publishing  any  School  Books  in  future. 

40.  That  the  Books  proposed  to  be  used  by  Managers  of  Schools  be  ib. 

notified  to  the  Board  previously  to  their  use  in  Schools,  and 
that  none  be  used  to  which  the  Board  objects. 

41.  That  a grant  of  one  shilling  per  annum  for  each  scholar  in  average  ib. 

attendance  be  made  to  the  Managers  in  all  schools  of  which  the 
Inspector  reports  that  they  have  been  properly  supplied  with 
school-books  and  requisites  during  the  year. 


Maintenance  of 
Schools. 

Government 
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Religious  42.  That  in  places  where  there  is  only  one  school,  religious  instruction  page  3 
shall  be  confined  to  fixed  hours. 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a Protestant  shall  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a Roman 
Catholic. 

No  child  registered  as  a Roman  Catholic  shall  be  present 
when  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a person  who  is 
not  a Roman  Catholic. 

(b.)  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  join  in,  or  to  be  present  at, 
any  religious  observances  to  which  the  child’s  parents 
or  guardians  may  object. 

(c.)  The  school-books  shall  be  such  as  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  use  in  a 
mixed  school. 

(d.)  No  religious  emblems  should  be  exhibited  during  school 
hours. 

43.  That  the  Inspector  shall  not  examine  into  the  religious  teaching  or  ib. 

instruction  in  any  school,  but  he  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
rules  in  42  are  duly  observed. 

44.  That  when  there  have  been  in  operation  in  any  School  District,  ib. 

or  within  any  City  or  Town,  for  three  years,  two  or  more 
schools,  of  which  one  is  under  Protestant,  and  one  under  Roman 
Catholic  management,  having  an  average  attendance  of  not 
less  than  twenty-live  children,  the  National  Board  may,  upon 
application  from  the  Patron  or  Manager,  adopt  any  such  school, 
and  award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to  religion 
other  than  the  following : — 

i.  Such  schools,  recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a 
particular  religious  denomination,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  prohibitions  a and  b of  42. 
n.  The  recognition  shall  be  terminable  upon  a twelve 
months’  notice. 

45.  That  applications  from  Schools  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Denomina-  ib. ' 

tional  Schools,  aided  by  the  National  Board,  shall  be  considered 
at  a meeting  of  the  Board  at  which  the  major  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners shall  be  present;  and  when  the  applications  are 
approved  they  shall  be  scheduled  and  laid  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  it  is  proposed  should  be  done  in  the  case  of 
change  of  rules. 

46.  That  schools  may,  if  the  Managers  petition  for  it,  be  admitted  to  «>■  ’ 

the  benefit  of  inspection,  without  receiving  any  subsidy. 

47.  That  in  all  cases  (under  42)  the  minority  being  free  to  retire,  and  ib. 

. ^ ea.C  erf  kemg  bound  to  put  them-  out  when  religious 
ms  luction  is  given  to  the- majority,  the  managers  shall  be 
j.„,n  0 Pro^ide  proper  shelter  for  the  children  who  are  of  a 

different  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher. 
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Teachers. 

I.  Teachers  in 
National  Schools. 


48.  That  the  recognition  of  Probationers  as  Principal  Teachers  should  page  373. 
cease. 


49.  That  there  should  be  only  three  classes  of  Teachers,  without  sub-  page  374. 
divisions. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


50.  That  the  pay  of  National  school  Teachers  is  insufficient  to  secure  page  378. 
the  best  candidates  and  to  retain  the  best  teachers  in  the  pro- 
fession, and  that  it  should  be  raised. 


51.  That  the  classification  salaries  of  existing  Teachers  should  not  be  page  379. 
made  subject  to  deduction  as  long  as  they  retain  their  classifi- 
cation. 


52.  That  Teachers  once  approved  should  rise  to  higher  classification  by  ib. 
good  service  only;  subject  to  the  following  exception : — 

A classified  Teacher  may  present  himself  at  any  period  not  less  t.W  five 
years,  or  more  than  ten  years  after  the  first  examination,  for  a second 
examination. 


53.  That  the  following  scale  of  class  salaries  should  be  adopted  : — ib. 

Hales.  Females. 

£ £ 

38  30 

30  24 

24  20 


I. 

IT. 

III. 


54.  That  Schools  taught  by  unclassed  Teachers  should  have  inspection  pages  379 

and  payment  by  results  provided  that  they  conform  to  the  antl  400‘ 
rules  of  the  Board. 

55.  That  the  principles  of  payment  by  results  and  of  rise  in  classifica-  page  379. 

tion  by  good  service,  having  been  adopted,  the  necessity  of 
supplementing  ordinary  salary  by  good  service  salary  no  longer 
exists. 

56.  That  a Teacher  now  in  receipt  of  a good  service  salary,  should  con-  ib. 

tinue  to  receive  it  so  long  as  his  school  continues  in  a satisfac- 
tory state. 

57.  That  all  premiums  for  “ order,  cleanliness,  and  general  proficiency”  ib. 

should  cease ; the  grant  for  “ results”  from  the  National  Board 
being  subject  to  deduction  for  deficiencies  in  these  respects. 

No  Teacher  should  be  eligible  for  promotion  by  good  service 
where  defects  in  these  respects  exist. 

58.  That  money  due  from  the  National  Board  should  be  paid  promptly.  ib. 

59.  That  it  should  form  part  of  the  duty  of  Teachers  of  Schools  in  ib. 

which  Monitors  are  employed,  to  give  them  separate  instruc- 
tion out  of  ordinary  school-hours ; the  Teachers  should  be  speci- 
fically remunerated  for  this. 
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Teachers.66 60’  That  58  desiraUe  there  should  he  a residence  in  connexion  with  page  382. 
each  school  for  the  principal  Teacher. 


61.  That  it  should  be  rent  free,  and  should  be  kept  in  ordinary  repair, 
such  as  glazing,  whitewashing,  by  the  Teacher ; substantial 
repairs  should  be  at  the  expense  of  the  locality. 


62.  That  loans  under  the  Land  Improvement  Act  (29  and  30  Vic.,  cap.  pages  337 

xl.,  sec.  5),  should  be  authorized  for  providing  teachers’  houses.  and  383- 

63.  That  when  a suitable  house,  or  house  and  garden,  is  provided  for  a page  383. 

teacher  at  the  expense  of  the  locality,  and  is  certified  to  be  in 
good  order  by  the  Inspector,  it  should  be  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  local  aid,  for  the  current  year,  to  the  amount  of  its  fair 
value. 

diamiscaf  by  61  ^ the  Pow  o{  appointing  and  dismissing  the  Teachers  should  page.  311 

“““S'®*'  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Managers.  3S3- 

65.  That  in  all  cases  where  a classified  Teacher  is  employed  the  Manager  it. 
should  be  required,  as  a condition  of  State  aid  to  the  school, 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Teacher  (in  a form  to  he 
provided  by  the  Board),  specifying  his  duties  and  emolu- 
ments, and  containing  a proviso  that  the  engagement  is  ter- 
minable on  three  months’  notice  given  either  by  Teacher  or 
Manager. 


66.  That  the  Manager  should  have  power,  giving  notice  in  writing  to  the  page.,  312 

Board,  of  dismissing  summarily  a Teacher  for  immorality  or  “1  m 
other  sufficient  cause. 

67.  That  should  such  dismissal  not  be  approved  by  the  Board,  the  ib. 

Teacher  should  be  entitled  to  three  months’  salary. 

68.  That  if  local  inquiry  be  necessary,  it  should  be  conducted  by  an  ib. 

Officer  sent  specially  for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  Inspector 
of  the  District. 


69.  That  this  Officer  should  have  power,  where  the  Board  thlnln,  it  ib 
necessary,  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath. 

S^™8  7°-  That  Teaohera  be  assisted  by  Government  or  local  aid  in  ^385. 

paying  premiums  for  Post  Office  deferred  Annuities  on  attaining 
a certain  age,  combined  with  a certain  length  of  service.  The 
case  of  existing  Teachers  might  require  special  consideration. 

LeSZi  7h  Tbat  benceforth  the  distinction  between  convent  schools  and  ordi-  page  393. 

narv  Sflhnnla  ahnnl/l  — 
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oi9 

72.  Tiiafc  tlie  rule  which  prohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  com-  30fi. 

munity  from  having  more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient,  and 
should  be  repealed. 

73.  That  the  rule  of  the  Board  forbidding  aid  to  monks’  schools  should  Pw  8S3. 

be  repealed. 

74.  That  all  Teachers,  religious  as  well  as  lay,  should  give  proof  of  their  p»ge  388. 

competence  to  teach  before  they  are  entitled  to  class  salary. 


75.  That  the  Teachers  in  Convent  schools  should  be  examined  and  classed  P:iSe  892. 

like  other  teachers. 

76.  That  if  the  Christian  Brothers  are  examined  and  classed  they  should  pag.-  400. 

be  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  National  system. 

77.  That  the  correspondent  or  manager  of  a convent  or  monastic  school  P“go  397. 

should  be  a person  who  is  not  one  of  the  community ; and 
in  the  case  of  a convent  school,  that  there  should  be  a male 
correspondent  or  manager. 


78.  That  salaries  to  Monitors  should  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  only  l,llSe  -Ro- 

under the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  One  Monitor  for  average  attendance  of  45 

Two  Monitors  „ 70 

Three  Monitors  „ 100 

2.  When  the  average  attendance  exceeds  100,  and  is  less 

than  220,  one  additional  Monitor  for  every  40  in  average 
attendance. 

3.  When  average  attendance  exceeds  220,  one  additional 

Monitor  for  every  50  in  average  attendance. 

79.  That  candidates  for  Monitorships  should  be  presented  for  examina-  ib. 

tion  to  the  District  Inspector  and  be  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  his  recommendation. 

80.  That  they  should  be  over  thirteen  years  old.  ib. 

81.  That  their  employment  should  cease,  like  an  apprenticeship,  on  their 

attaining  twenty-one  years. 

82.  That  the  Board  should  make  it  a condition  that  they  should  be  free  ib. 

from  physical  disqualifications,  or  loss  of  limb. 

83.  That  junior  Monitors  should  be  discontinued.  ib. 

84.  That  Monitors  should  be  paid  at  such  rates  as  will  secure  efficient  ib. 

candidates. 

f.  3 Y 
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-SSf"  85'  That  *<>  Teachers  for  instructing  Monitors  should  be  con-  pageMS 

turned ; but  tlie  payment  to  the  Teachers  should  be  dependent  • . 
on  the  result  of  the  Monitor’s  annual  examination,  and  be  for- 
feited if  that  examination  is  unsatisfactory. 


86.  That  special  payments  to  Teachers  for  instructing  unpaid  Monitors  ib. 

should  be  discontinued. 

87.  That  the  foregoing  recommendations  should  not  interfere  with  the  ib. 

claims  of  existing  Teachers  and  assistant  Teachers ; but  after 
the  scheme  of  payment  by  results  is  brought  into  operation,  the 
principal  Teachers’  fixed  salary,  and  the  salaries  of  Monitors 
being  paid  by  the  Commissioners,  the  salary  of  any  assistant 
Teacher  should  be  provided  for  out  of  the  sum  earned  by 
examination. 

88.  That  the  present  Central  Establishment  should  be  maintained,  the  page  421. 

course  of  training  being  made  for  twelve  instead  of  six  months, 
and  a fixed  payment  from  private  sources  being  required  for 
each  scholar. 

89.  That  the  scholars  should  be  lodged  in  separate  boarding-houses,  or  ib. 

with  persons  approved  by  the  Board,  and  be  under  the  care  of 
pastors  of  their  own  religion. 

90.  That  the  establishment  should  be  managed  by  one  responsible  Prin-  ib. 

cipal. 

91.  That  all  Teachers  should  be  classed  after  examination  in  an  appointed  ib. 

course  of  secular  instruction,  suitable  for — 

1.  Masters. 

2.  Mistresses. 

92.  That  the  examination  should  be  the  same  for  all,  whether  trained  page*  421 

or  untrained.  and  423. 

93.  That  the  Board  should  nominate  Examiners  from  time  to  time,  ib. 

selected  partly  from  Inspectors  and  partly  from  persons  of 
literary  qualifications,  not  connected  with  the  training  school 
in  Marlborough-street  or  any  other  training  institution  in 
Ireland. 

94.  That  the  Board  should  make  suitable  arrangements  for  conducting  page,  392 

the  examination  of  members  of  religious  bodies  who  desire  to  and421- 
be  classed  as  Teachers. 

95.  That  arrangements  should  be  made  for  examining  nuns  who  belong  pa.gm  388 

to  the  enclosed  orders  in  their  own  houses.  and  421. 

96.  That  no  part  of  the  examination  should  be  carried  on  except  in  the  page  421. 

presence  of  an  Inspector. 
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Model  Schools. 
{Literary.) 


Agricultural 

Schools. 

Glasnevin. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

97.  That  candidates  should  be  assembled  at  convenient  centres. 


531 

page  421. 


98.  That  all  examinations  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  once  a ib. 

year. 

99.  That  the  aid  of  the  Board  should  be  given  to  training  schools,  under  ib. 

the  management  of  committees,  voluntary  societies,  or  religious 
bodies,  on  certain  conditions.  For  instance  : — 

' (a.)  They  should  be  in  suitable  premises,  suitably  furnished. 

(b.)  Under  the  management  of  a committee  of  clergymen 
and  laymen. 

(c.)  The  subsidy  should  be  regulated  by  the  results  of  the 
training  as  tested  by  the  examination. 

(d.)  The  Government  grant  should  not  exceed  three  times 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  patrons  or  managers. 

(e.)  The  National  Board  should  not  contribute  towards  the 
erection  or  building  of  such  schools  unless  the  site  be 
vested  in  the  Board. 

100.  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  teachers  should  have  a preparatory  lb- 

training. 

101.  That  Principal  teachers,  if  untrained,,  should  not  be  under  twenty  ib. 

years  of  age. 

. 102.  That  professional  experience  should  be  an  important  element  in  WP  423' 
determining  classification,  when  the  object  of  the  candidate  is 
to  improve  his  classification. 

103.  That  gradually  the  standard  for  third  class  should  be  raised.  page  4M- 

104.  That  the  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools  should  be  gradually  page 

discontinued. 

105.  That  all  existing  Provincial  Model  Schools,  which  cannot  be  lb- 

carried  on  by  Local  Committees  as  Elementary  Schools,  on 
the  present  system,  receiving  only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned 
by  their  Scholars  on  examination,  or  may  be  due  to  Teachers, 
may  be  granted  on  lease  to  any  Body  applying  for  them  as 
Training  Schools,  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will  provide  for  their 
maintenance  and  repair. 

106.  That  the  Albert  Institution  and  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin  be  re-  page  463. 

. tained  as  a school  of  Agriculture. 

107.  That  all  Teachers  who  may  for  the  future  be  trained  under  the  ib. 

immediate  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
••  • • Education,  should,  as  now,  receive  agricultural  instruction  at 
• - ' Glasnevin.  v „ 
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A°K5?“  108'  That  being  trained  in  a State-aided  training  school 

shall  be  allowed  to  receive  agricultural  instruction^  G a ! ' “* 

nevm. 


109.  That  admission  to  the  class  of  free  boarders  be  made  the  reward  of  ib 

proved  merit. 

110.  That  the  class  of  paying  boarders  be  maintained.  ib 

UL  “Pr°™CM”  “d"D^iot  Model  Agricul-  w 465 

toal  Schools  should  be  revised  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  and  that  their  number  should  be  reduced. 

(a.)  Some  (as  the  Ulster  Farm,  near  Belfast,  which  is  quite 
unsuited  for  the  purpose  of  a model  farm)  mivht  be 
advantageously  disposed  of,  or  applied  to  purposes  of 

pubhc  usefulness,  such  as  reformatories  or  industrial 

schools. 

(4.)  Others,  that  are  likely  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that 
aie  not  directly  m connexion  with  existing  literary 
model  schools,  might  be  maintained.  1 

(e.)  Others  again  might  be  transferred  to  the  management  of 
oca.1  committees,  as  has  been  suggested  in  the  case  of 
model  schools. 

112.  That  in  the  Model  Farms  that  may  be  maintained  under  the  direct  ib 

management  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 

Xn  to  aU  T8  T '“T"?  a«rioultural  ^ruction  should  bo 
O.von  to  all  Teachers  m trammg  in  State-aided  training  schools. 

113.  That  Grants  for  -'Free  Boardem”  should  be  limited  in  number,  and  it 

the  nomination  should  be  made  the  reward  of  proved  merit. 

114'  '^^^m^b^admitted.1110^^011  ^ ^oar^ers.  euc^  board-  ib. 

“ ^X'o^ed.^"  — be  w «, 

m mXS7icfr;ur  “ — ^ — ~ 

M Their  area  should  not  exceed  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
keep  of  one  cow  throughout  the  year-say  two  statute 

(4.)  They  should,  as  now,  be  periodically  inspeeted  by  the 
Board  s Agricultural  Inspectors. 

(c.)  Regular  accounts  should  be  kept  and  certified,  and  yearly 
a ance  sheets  made  out  and  preserved,  in  a form 
approved  by  the  Board. 

(d.)  Pupils  in  the  Agricultural  class  of  these  schools  should 
receive  practical  instruction  through  the  example  given 
on  the  small  farms  attached. 
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Schools.  U7'  rilat  ^ Teachers  of  these  schools  should  not  receive  any  payment  m*,  470 
as  Agricultural  Teachers  other  than  what  they  may  obtain  ” 
under  the  system  of  payment  for  results. 

118.  That  in  order  to  induce  these  Teaches  to  manage  their  plots  so  as  it. 
to  be  examples  of  proper  cultivation,  small  graduated  grants 

^ Tear  n6  “ Paid~«>  be  m 

tL  &rm  hl  , rePT*  °f  the  A«ricult™1  Inspector  that 
the  farm  has  been  properly  managed,  and  the  accounts  correctly 

lla  ~ 

12L  That  the  masters  of  Primary  Schools  may  be  freely  allowed  to  in 
teach  as  extra  branches  out  of  school  hours  any  subjects  in 
w ich  they  may  have  qualified  themselves.  The  use  of  the 
school-room  and  school  apparatus  for  such  instruction  must  be 
subject  of  agreement  between  the  Managers  and  the  Teacher 
The  lessons  must  be  regarded  as  private  tuition  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  parents  or  friends  of  the  pupils  who  receive  them 

122.  That  the  Endowed  Schools  should  be  revised  by  a Commission  ib 
spemally  appomted  for  the  purpose,  as  is  being  done  in  England 
under  the  Commission  created  by  32  & 33  Viet,  c.  56,  and  that 
out  of  the  endowments  provision  should  be  made  for  the  free 
admission  into  superior  Schools  of  a certain  number  of  the  most 
promising  pupils  from  Primary  Schools,  to  be  periodically 
selected  without  any  distinction  of  locality  or  creed  by 
independent  Examiners,  after  open  competition  in  the  subjects 
01  elementary  instruction. 

C_1  r 123.  That  the  prm^  o£  au  unpaid  Board,  representing  the  different  w 5„ 
sections  of  the  community,  ,s  one  that  ought  to  be  maintained. 

124  “"does6  7g61°n  ■*?  " C°mm™  of  Education  ^ 5,7. 

does  not  meet  with  our  approval. 

That  it  is  inexpedient  the  whole  Board  should  be  summoned  weekly  page  518 
lor  the  consideration  of  routine  business.  ^ ^ 

126.  That  the  routine  business  should  be  conducted  by  a Committee  of  if. 
the  Board  sitting  in  Dublin,  whose  names  should  be  known  to 
the  public ; and  that  all  questions  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
system  such  as  changes  of  rules,  or  interpretations  of  rules 
should  be  referred  to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  specially  summoned! 

127.  That  it  is  desirable  that  any  important  circulars,  letters  of  instruc-  ib. 
ton,  interpretations  of  rules,  or  communications  issued  during 
the  year,  should  be  inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  report  of 
that  year. 


Commissioners 
of  National 
Education. 
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128.  That  the 'Regulations  of  the  Board  should  be  reviewed  only  once  page  103. 

a year,  and  only  after  due  notice  given  to  all  the  Commis- 
sioners ; a majority  of  whom  should  be  present  at  the  meeting 
at  which  alterations  are  to  be  considered. 

129,  That  it  is  desirable  to  adopt  the  present  practice  of  the  Committee  page  202. 

of  Council  in  England,  that  no  alterations  of  any  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  by-laws  should  be  put  into  operation  until  such  alter- 
ations shall  have  been  laid  for  one  month  before  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  alterations  having  been  shown  in  distinctive 
type.  ( Revised  Code,  iii.,  150,  1S69.) 


We  desire  to  express  our  strong  sense  of  the  merits  of  our  Secretary,  D.  B.  Dunne,  esq. 
Upon  the  early  resignation  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  May,  q.c.,  he,  at  our  request,  undertook 
alone  the  duties  of  the  office.  This  task  he  has  performed  to  our  perfect  satisfaction. 
We  have  found  him  invariably  able,  diligent,  and  faithful  in  duty,  and  we  all  individually 
can  with  pleasure  bear  witness  to  his  strict  impartiality,  and  his  readiness  to  oblige  and 
assist  us. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration. 


Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  Twenty-first  day  of  May,  1870. 


(Signed)  POWXS.  (l.s.) 

DUNRAVEN.  (ts.) 

SAMUEL  MEATH  (l.s.) 

CLONBROCK.  (l.s.) 

MICHAEL  MORRIS.  (l.s.) 

WILLIAM  BROOKE.  (l.s.) 

BENJAMIN  MORGAN  COWIE.  (l.s.) 

JAMES  ARTHUR  DEASE.  (i.s.) 

SCOTT  NASMYTH  STOKES.  (i.s.) 

WILLIAM  K.  SULLIVAN.  (l.s.) 

LAURENCE  WALDRON.  (ns.) 


D.  B.  DUNNE,  Secretary. 
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DISSENT  (I.) 

We  dissent  from  Recommendation  122,  in  so  far  as  it  proposes  to  throw  open  to 
all  religious  denominations  endowments  specially  designed  by  their  founders  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  -Established  Church,  or  for  other  Protestant  purposes. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  MEATH.  (n.s.) 

CLONBROCK.  (l.s.) 


DISSENT  (II.) 

While  I concur  with  recommendation  No.  22,  “That  every  pressure  should  be  exerted 
to  secure  local  aid,”  I emphatically  dissent  from  recommendations  “ Nos.  23,  26,  and  28,’’ 
the  effect  of  which  if  carried  out  would  be  to  impose  a Compulsory  Education  rate  of 
3d  m the  pound,  or  about  £200,000  a year  on  this  country. 

• I1nrtlie  ®vent  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  being  satisfied  of  the 
inability  of  the  locality  to  supply  “ the  proportion  ” of  local  support,  I consider  the 
.Parliamentary  Grant  should  be  resorted  to.  Within  the  period,  from  1853  to  1865,  the 
general  taxation  of  Ireland  was  increased  by  52  per  cent.,  that  of  England  by  only  17 
per  cent.  J J 

The  local  taxation  of  Ireland  is  higher  than  that  of  England,  viz.  as  4s.  3d  in  the 
pound  to  4s,  The  withdrawal  of  the  Regium  Donum  and  Maynooth  Grant  by  the 
Legislation  of  last  year  has  been  a substantial  financial  disadvantage  to  Ireland. 

The  long  admitted  neglect  of  the  poorer  country,  was  by  a Paiiiamentary  grant  for 
National  education  slightly  redressed,  and  a retrograde  policy  should  not  be  now 
resorted  to. 

I also  dissent  from  No.  35,  J.  and  In.,  and  from  the  portion  of  No.  126  that  recom- 
mends  a Committee  to  conduct  routine  business  of  the  Board. 

(Signed)  M.  MORRIS.  (l.s.) 


DISSENT  (III.) 

I dissent  from  the  122nd  Recommendation,  and  also  from  the  46th  and  54th 
Recommendations,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  unfairly  with  the  schools  of  the  Chrrch  Educa- 
tion Society.  I have  stated  my  reasons  in  the  annexed  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Powis. 

(Signed)  W.  BROOKE.  (l.s.) 


DISSENT  (IV.) 

I agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Morris’s  views  as  to  the  impolicy  of  striving  to  impose  a 
compulsory  Education  Rate  in  Ireland. 

I think  that  in  the  present  temper  of  the  times  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  many,  if  not  m most,  parts  of  Ireland,  to  strike  such  a rate;  and 
even  if  struck,  the  endeavour  to  collect  it  would,  I feel  sure,  be  received  -with  so  much 
ill  feeling,  and,  perhaps,  resistance,  as  in  the  end  to  necessitate  the  abandonment  of  the 
attempt. 

(Signed)  LAURENCE  WALDRON.  (l.s.) 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 

Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Powis  from  William  Brooke,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery,  giving  his 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  122nd  Recommendation,  and  also,  in  part,  from  the 
46th  and  54th  Recommendations  of  the  Report,  referred  to  in  Third  Dissent  above. 

My  Lord, — Though  concurring  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Report  of  my  brother 
Commissioners,  there  are  portions  of  it  from  which  I feel  obliged  to  express  my  dissent. 

I protest  against  the  122nd  Recommendation  and  all  that  part  of  the  Report  which 
deals  with  the  subject  (pp.  507-9).  The  only  clause  in  our  Commission,  which  entitled 
us  to  pronounce  any  judgment  upon  the  several  Boards  established  in  Ireland  for  the 
promotion  of  Protestant  education,  is  that  which  directed  us  “ to  inquire  into  the  nature, 
character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  several  institutions  now  existing 
in  Ireland,  and  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  public  funds,  by  private 
individuals,  or  by  voluntary  societies,  or  subscribers,  or  religious  orders,  for  the  purpose 
of  elementary  or  primary  education.” 

The  Commissioners  have  not  confined  themselves  within  this  well  marked  boundary, 
but  have  reported  upon  the  finances,  the  management,  and  the  general  policy  of  these 
institutions,  and  finally  have  recommended  a “ revision  ” of  them,  and  a new  application  of 
their  funds  to  purposes  wholly  adverse  to  those  contemplated  by  their  founders. 
They  were  established  mainly  to  support  and  advance  the  Protestant  religion,  a purpose 
in  itself  lawful  and  reasonable,  and  which  they  now,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
mistakes  in  past  times,  are  honestly  and  efficiently  carrying  out.  Yet  our  Commissioners, 
without  any  authority  so  to  do,  have  passed  a sentence  of  condemnation  upon  them.  In 
that  respect  the  Report  appears  to  me  not  only  unwarranted  but  unjust.  The  Boards  in 
question  had  no  notice,  nor  reason  to  expect,  that  any  inquiry  would  be  made  except 
into  “ the  nature,  character,  and  extent  of  the  instruction  afforded”  in  their  schools. 
Their  officers  attended  as  witnesses  prepared  upon  that  subject,  and  gave  satisfactory 
evidence  upon  it.  For  the  more  extensive  investigation  which  our  Commissioners  have 
volunteered  to  institute  those  witnesses  were  not  prepared,  and  so  meagre  is  the 
evidence  on  the  subject,  that,  in  order  to  lay  any  plausible  ground  for  the  recommenda- 
tion in  question,  our  voluminous  Report  is  unreasonably  burdened  with  three  closely 
printed  pages,  extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  of  1857, 
for  which  the  public  has  already  paid,  though  its  counsels  have  not  been  adopted. 

The  injustice  of  which  I complain  is  specially  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  Erasmus 
Smith  schools.  The  funds  by  which  they  are  supported  were  altogether  the  private 
property  of  one  man,  a zealous  Protestant,  and  by  him  devoted  to  purely  Protestant 
purposes.  If  the  State  should  lay  hold  of  that  endowment,  which  is  fairly  administered 
and  usefully  employed  according  to  the  original  trust,  there  is  no  safety  for  any 
charitable  or  religious  gift. 

I also  feel  obliged  to  protest  against  the  harsh  and  niggardly  spirit  in  which  the 
Report  deals  with  the  Church  Education  schools  as  contrasted  with  its  liberal  treatment 
of  the  Convent  schools.  In  order  that  the  force  of  this  objection  may  be  rightly 
judged,  I find  it  necessary  to  state  some  of  the  particulars  established  by  our  evidence 
respecting  these  favoured  institutions.  However  strictly  the  nuns  may  comply  with  the 
letter  of  the  Rules  of  the  Board,  however  honestly  they  may  intend  to  fulfil  their 
engagement  to  protect  the  faith  of  their  Protestant  pupils,  the  very  nature  and  indis- 
pensable circumstances  of  a Convent  school  render  it  practically  and  thoroughly  deno- 
minational. This  is  admitted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Dorrian,  (Evidence  9057-9062) ; it  is  proved  by  the  overwhelming  amount  of  evidence 
set  out  hxpp.  51-53  of  our  Report,  to  which  I wish  to  add  that  of  Mr.  O' Carroll,  an 
Inspector  of.  the  National  Board  ( Evidence  4347). . One  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Richmond  (F.  552),  is  of  opinion  that  “ within  the  walls  of  a Convent,  regulations  for 
i.  3 Z 2 
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the  protection  of  Protestant  consciences  are  useless,  and  therefore  vexatious.”  He  con- 
siders their  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  professing  as  it  does  to  maintain  a 
system  of  mixed  education,  to  be  “ altogether  anomalous  and  unnatural.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  formerly  one  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  in  his  evidence  (16044),  considers  that 
“ n0  Protestant  child  could,  with  safety  to  its  creed,  attend  a Convent  school.  > The  Very 
Bev.  Canon  Forcle  (23102)  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  strictly  carried 
out,  nuns  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  enter  a school ; that  with  her  dress,  her  beads, 
and  her  crucifix,  every  nun  is  in  herself  a very  strong-  “religious  emblem.  _ _ 

To  the  same  effect,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cumin,  one.  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  (K. 

5S ) is  most  important.  Three  lines  of  it  are  quoted  in  p.  52  of  our  .Report,  but  the  whole 
paragraph  deserves  to  be  read  by  those  who  desire  to  know  the  exact  character,  and  reli- 
o-ious  influence  of  a Convent  school,  even  when  submitting  to  the  Rules  of  the  National 
Board,  and  forming  part  of  a so-called  system  of  mixed  education.  That  these  apprehen- 
sions are  not  merely  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  evidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (15560),  in  which  he  states  instances  of  four  Protestant 
children  who  became  Roman  Catholics,  merely  by  association  in  National  schools  with 
children  of  that  faith. 

That  the  so-called  Conscience  Clause  provided  by  our  Recommendations,  affords  no 
sufficient  protection  to  Protestant  children  in  a Convent  school,  is  amply  proved  by  the 
evidence  brought  forward  by  our  brother  Commissioner,  Mr.  Gibson,  in  §§  7,  8 and 
9 of  his  letter  to  your  Lordship.  I wish  to  refer  further  to  the  opinions  of 
two  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  Laurie  (H.  40),  and  Balmier  (M.  424) ; and  to 
the  evidence  of  Judge  Warren  (15325-30);  of  Major  O' Reilly,  m.p.  (14898-901),  and  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh  (12307).  . . 

That  the  lower  classes  of  Irish  Protestants  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  these 
schools,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  of  73,331  children,  whose  names  in  the  year  1867 
were  on  the  rolls  of  the  Convent  schools,  only  73  were  Protestants.  Mr.  Keenan 

With  all  these  facts  and  opinions  fully  before  my  mind,  I found  it  a very  difficult  and 
doubtful  question  whether  I ought  to  concur  in  those  recommendations  of  the  Report 
which  will  go  to  strengthen  and  probably  largely  increase  the  Irish  convent  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  I was  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners 
and  witnesses  that  such  schools  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  Roman  Catholics, 
and  universally  desired  by  them  for  their  children.  This  consideration  silenced  my 
scruples,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  sincere  and  conscientious  convictions  of  the 
great  majority  of  Irish  parents  upon  a matter  so  vitally  important  should  not  be 
thwarted,  even  though  a few  unwise  Protestants  might  send  tlieir  children  to  such 
schools,  and  thereby  expose  their  faith  to  danger.  _ 

In  the  year  1868  there  were  145  of  these  schools  supported  by  the  National  Board,  with 
78,225  children  on  the  rolls  during  that  year.  I do  not  find  anywhere  summed  up  the 
amount  annually  contributed  to  them  by  the  Board,  though  the  details  are  stated  in  our 
printed  documents.  It  cannot  be  less  than  £20,000  in  all.  One  of  these  schools,  the  largest 
in  Ireland,  King’s  Inns-street  School,  in  Dublin,  with  1,900  pupils  on  the  roll,  received 
from  the  Board,  in  1S67,  £641  Vs.  S cl.  Another  in  the  same  city  (Baggot-street)  re- 
ceived £529  45.  5d.  in  the  same  year.  These  large  sums  are  expended  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  schools  practically  denominational,  while  the  delusive  pretence  of  a conscience 
clause,  not  desired  by  the  nuns,  but  forced  upon  them  by  the  Board,  only  serves  by  its 
seeming  but  unreal  protection  to  tempt  unwary  parents  to  endanger  the  faith  of  then 
children.  . 

Contrast  with  this  the  circumstances  and  treatment  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 
Its  schools  number  1,404,  and  on  its  rolls  are  63,549  children,  Rev.  Dr.  Leeper  (6828- 
32.).  It  was  established  with  no  hostile  or  aggressive  purpose,  but  simply  to  supply 
education,  such  as  the  clergy  of  the  then  Established  Church  could  approve  of,  to  the 
children  of  its  members,  Leeper  (6808-9  and  7073-4).  Its  schools  are  open  to  ail 
who  come,  none  being  excluded  on  account  of  poverty  [Miscellaneous  Papers,  Returns 
from  Church  Education  Society,  Fundamental  Laws,  IV.)  ; but  the  children  of  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Church  are  not  required  to  take  any  part  in  the  instruction  g^6n 
in  the  catechism  and  formularies  of  the  Church  (Bishop  of  Ossory  (20525),  Leeper  (6868- 
70),  Wilkinson  (7497-7501),  Irwin  (10069).  It  is  not  the  principle  or  the  practice 
of  its  schools  to  disturb  the  faith  of  any  dissenting  children,  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant ; their  teaching  is  not  controversial,  and  no  instance  has  been  produced  o 
any  change  of  denomination  among  its  pupils.  Bishop  of  Ossoi'y  (20585  an 
20636-8),  Irwin  (10047),  Leeper  (7072),  Wilkinson  (7700-3),  Stewart  Blacker  (16390-2). 
These  witnesses  are  all  Protestants,  but  there  is  a strong  and  important  testimony  to  e 
same  effect  from  Mr.  Kavanagh  (10889).  This  gentleman  has  probably  more  practica 
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knowledge,  from  repeated  and  personal  inspection  of  schools  of  all  denominations  in  every 
part  of  Ireland,  than  any  other  living  man.  He  was  tor  years  in  the  service  of  tire 
National  Board,  having  been  a District  Inspector,  and  afterwards  a Head  Inspector,  and 
has  always  taken  a lively  interest  in  the  subject  of  primary  education.  He  was  introduced 
to  our  Commission  as  a witness  in  a letter  from  Cardinal  Cullen  in  which  he  states — 

“ I know  no  one  who  can  give  so  much  information  on  primary  education  in  Ireland  as  J.  W.  Kavanagli, 
esq.,  of  the  Catholic  University,  <fec.,  and  I therefore  suggest  that  he  should  be  examined.” 

I therefore  refer  with  satisfaction  to  his  very  candid  and  favourable  testimony  respect- 
ing the  Chui’ch  Education  schools  (Ev.  10873-S7). 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  no  witness  produced  on  behalf  of  the  society  expressed 
any  desire  for  denominational  inspection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  all  its 
members  desire  for  their  schools  the  impartial  inspection  of  officers  chosen  by  the  National 
Board,  and  that  the  forty-sixth  recommendation  enabling  them  to  obtain  such  inspection 
will  be  accepted  by  them  as  a solid  advantage,  almost  the  only  one  conferred  on  them 
by  our  Report.  (Bishop  of  Ossory,  2064S-51  and  several  other  witnesses.)  I may  add 
that  the  Society,  wherever  their  funds  enable  them,  employ  trained  and  classified 
teachers.  For  that  purpose  they  have  training  schools  at  Bandon  and  in  Dublin,  with 
Model  schools  attached,  both  favourably  spoken  of  in  our  evidence.  Mr.  Coward  (E. 
276),  Rev.  Mr.  Come,  and  Mr.  Stokes  (B.  98,  99). 

If  the  evidence  I have  adduced  respecting  these  two  classes,  the  convent  schools  and 
those  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  be  examined,  it  will  clearly  appear  that  the 
former  are  much  more  likely  to  affect  the  faith  of  their  Protestant  pupils  than  the 
latter  that  of  Roman  Catholics.  If  then  it  be  wise  and  politic  to  admit  one  to  the 
fullest  participation  in  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  schools  in  full  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  why  is  the  other  excluded  from  even  the  smallest  share  of  the  funds 
devoted  by  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland?  Waving,  as  hopeless, 
any  attempt  to  admit  the  Church  Education  schools  to  the  benefits  of  full  connexion,  I 
laboured,  with  the  concurrence  of  several  other  Commissioners  to  obtain  for  them  the 
humble  and  comparatively  inexpensive  advantage  of  a small  payment  by  results,  to  give 
a stimulus  to  the  teachers,  and  a definite  purpose  to  the  yearly  inspection.  Your  lord- 
ship  knows  that  this  was  refused  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners. 

But  I appeal  from  this  decision  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Ireland  she  is  not  the  Queen  of  the  Roman  Catholics  only.  I admit  their  strong 
claims ; I fully  assent  to  the  justice  of  giving  them  the  schools  they  most  desire ; but  I 
protest  against  the  utter  exclusion  of  700,000  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  from  any  share 
in  the  State  subsidy.  If  the  anomaly  of  convent  schools  is  to  be  countenanced  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people,  are  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
to  be  condemned  to  poor  and  imperfect  education,  because  they  cling  to  their  Scriptural 
schools,  on  motives  certainly  quite  as  pure  as  those  which  determine  their  Roman  Catholic 
brethren  to  prefer  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders  ? 

The  only  ground  which  can  be  suggested  for  this  harsh  and  unjust  exclusion  is  the 
rule  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  that  every  child  in  attendance  must  be  instructed 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Society,  as  a matter  of  conscience,  holds  to  that  rule,  which 
is  also  the  rule,  and  submitted  to  by  Roman  Catholics,  in  Prussia  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America ; that  rule  for  which  English  Churchmen  and  many  Dissenters  are  now  con- 
tending in  England.  They  have  maintained  that  rule  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
contributing  for° that  purpose  more  than  £40,000  a year,  unequally  distributed  and  in 
many  localities  insufficient  to  supply  adequate  means  for  a good  education.  Whatever 
defects  our  witnesses  have  found  in  the  Church  Education  schools,  are  accounted  for  by 
two  considerations.  The  small  number  of  pupils  in  many  country  districts  has  doubtless 
a depressing  influence,  but  the  main  obstruction  to  success  is  the  inadequacy  of  means. 

In  this  respect  I object  to  the  Report  as  one-sided,  and  therefore  unfair  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Protestants, 

This  objection  seems  to  me  to  acquire  much  additional  strength  from  the  dealing  of 
the  Report  withjthe  Christian  Brothers.  It  is  in  reference  to  them  that  the  54th 
Recommendation  lias  been  framed.  These  Brethren  refuse  to  be  examined  or  classed, 
yet  they  are  to  be  admitted  to  “ inspection  and  payment  by  results  provided  they  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  the  Board.” 

As  my  argument  will  oblige  me  to  speak  freely  of  the  books  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  I owe  it  to  myself  to  declare  how  sincerely  I honour  the  conscien- 
tious devotion  which  has  led  these  men  to  renounce  the  attractions  of  the  world,  and  to 
dedicate  their  lives  to  the  humble  and  laborious  task  of  teaching  poor  children.  They 
have  well  deserved  the  success  which  they  confessedly  have  achieved ; and  if  I feel  it  my 
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duty  to  point  out  what  I consider  a serious  blemish  in  their  reading-books,  I hope  they 
will  receive  it  as  no  unkind  criticism  but  the  honest  expression  of  a sincere  conviction. 

If  the  convent  schools  are  dangerous  to  the  faith  of  Protestants,  how  much  more  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  ? I need  but  cite  the  testimony  of  one  of  our 
Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Harvey,  N.  93  : — 

“ The  whole  system  is  so  strictly  denominational,  not  to  say  sectarian,  ancl  so  entirely  ignores  the  educational 
wants  of  Protestants,  that  no  State  with  a mixed  population  like  ours  could  possibly  be  justified  in  supplying 
funds  for  such  a purpose  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Christian  Brothers  could  consent  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment half  way,  and  so  to  modify  then-  system  as  to  have  l-espect  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  think  differently 
on  religious  matters  from  themselves.  To  do  so  would  be  to  give  up  their  distinctive  principles.  It  is  as 
religious  teachers  that  they  exist  as  a community  or  brotherhood ; to  exclude  religious  teaching,  therefore,  from 
any  part  or  period  of  their  day's  work,  would  be  to  give  up  that  which  they  hold  to  be  their  main  duty,  namely, 
at  all  times  and  by  all  means  so  to  leaven  secular  instruction  with  religious  teaching  that  the  one  shall  not 
possibly  be  capable  of  separation  from  the  other.  I have  purposely  said  nothing  about  the  religious  teaching  in 
the  preceding  account  of  my  visits  to  the  schools.  But  nothing  impressed  me  more  deeply  than  the  religious 
element  which  pervaded  them.  It  was  not  so  much  in  any  one  particular,  such  as  teaching  the  catechism,  or 
saying  prayers,  orpreparing  children  expressly  for  communion, confession,  and  other  religious  duties,  butit  was  in  each 
and  all  of  these  together,  and  in  a general  tone  and  character  that  I cannot  hope  to  describe.  The  emblems  and 
figures  hanging  on  the  walls,  the  flowers  adorning  the  teacher's  pulpit,  the  religious  profession  and  dress  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  the  observances  required  of  the  boys,  as  for  example  the  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  every 
hour,  as  the  clock  struck,  and  the  frequent  repetition  aloud  of  the  Hail  Mary  by  the  boys  in  the  junior  school,  and  its 
inward  repetition  by  the  senior  boys  (an  observance  even  more  marked  from  the  silence  and  the  sudden  pause  in  all 
the  ordinary  school-work  that  attend  it) ; — all  these  separated  the  schools  from  ordinary  schools,  and  made  them 
peculiarly  and  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  . . . As  a natural  consequence  of  the  system,  I need  hardly 

say  that  the  schools  were  attended  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  children.  In  one  school,  indeed,  I was  told 
that  there  had  been,  and  I think  were  still  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  two  or  three  Protestant  children  on  the  roll. 
They  were  not,  however,  present  on  the  day  of  my  examination.  I was  further  told  that  the  parents  of  these 
boys  knew  exactly  what  the  system  was,  and  that  they  made  no  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  the  doctrines  incul- 
cated. The  Brothers  themselves,  however,  had  put  in  practice  a modified  conscience  clause  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testant children,  and  dispensed  with  their  attendance  at  the  special  time  of  religious  instruction.  But  this  only 
meant  the  hour  or  half  hour  set  apart  for  the  catechism  and  prayers.  To  meet  their  case  fully,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  warn  them  out  of  the  school  every  time  the  clock  struck,  or  was  about  to  strike ; and  had  this 
been  practicable  and  possible,  they  would  still  have  been  liable  to  witness  and  to  hear  teaching,  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  of  a kind  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  the  practices  in  which  they  had  presumably  been 
trained.  And,  in  a word,  I cannot  conceive,  whatever  they  may  have  been  when  they  first  entered  the  school, 
that  they  could  possibly  leave  it  Protestants.  The  objection  that  conscientious  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
against  then-  children  attending  a school  of  the  Church  Education  Society  might  all  be  urged  with  tenfold  effect 
against  a Protestant  child  attending  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Nor,  as  I have  already  said,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  any  modification  of  the  system  is  likely  which  should  adapt  it  for  mixed  education,  or  render  it  a fit 
recipient  for  National  aid.  Such  a modification  would  be  a sacrifice  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  institute 
is  based.” 


So  far  the  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  is  only  an 
exaggeration  of  that  which  1 have  shown  to  exist  in  convent  schools  ; but  the  former 
have,  besides,  an  evil  all  their  own,  and  more  dangerous  to  Roman  Catholic  than  to 
Protestant  pupils.  To  understand  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  read  the  evidence  of 
Brother  Grace  (9450-99),  Cardinal  Cullen  (27401-27416),  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Keane  (15607- 
15623),  and  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Daman  (8912-7).  It  is  there  shown  that,  professing  to  cultivate 
a spirit  of  Irish  nationality,  the  Christian  Brothers  have  compiled  for  their  more  advanced 
pupils  reading  books  abounding  in  narratives  of  English  perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  many  pas- 
sages in  prose  and  verse  of  such  a character  that  the  Irish  student  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
imbued  with  a detestation  of  any  connexion  with  England.  The  danger  of  such  a 
political  education  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  because  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
as  represented  by  the  three  prelates  above  named,  who  warmly  praise  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  and  books,  seem  wholly  unconscious  of  the  danger  referred  to. 
Cardinal  Cullen  (27410)  considers  it  a very  great  advantage  that  Dish  children 
should  know  how  to  contrast  the  cruel  past  with  the  happy  present,  so  as  to  gather  from 
the  comparison  a strong  incentive  to  loyalty.  This  improvement  of  the  subject  is  left, 
however,  to  be  supplied  orally  by  the  teachers.  The  printed  text  contains  no  trace  of 
any  such  line  of  thought,  not  even  in  the  10th  Edition  of  the  4th  Series,  published  in 
1868.  And,  knowing  to  what  very  different  purposes,  and  with  what  evil  effects,  such 
highly-coloured  pictures  of  Ireland’s  past  history  are  applied  by  what  is  called  the 
National  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  and  being  convinced  that  the  fiery  com- 
mentary,so  supplied  is  likely  to  be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  pupils  than  the  good 
Brothers  abstract  lessons  of  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  powei’s  that  be,  I cannot  help 
expressing  my  fears  that  these  popular  and  successful  schools  have  greatly  aided  in 
exciting  the  spirit  of  Eenianism,  now  so  unhappily  prevalent. 

I have  not  dwelt  upon  this  topic  -in  hostility  to  the  54th  or  any  other  Resolution 
by  which  the  Brothers  may  be  induced  to  accept,  in  W’hole  or  in  part,  the  benefits  of  the 
National  Board.  On  the  contrary,  believing  with  Mr.  Harvey,  as  above  . cited,  that -any 
conscience. clause  whieh  they  may  submit  to  would  be  utterly  worthless,  I.  consider  it 
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■wise  and  politic  to  encourage  a connexion  which,  without  interfering  with  then-  religion, 
might  favourably  modify  their  politics.  I have  brought  the  subject  forward  in  order  that 
those  who  may  propose  to  legislate  for  Irish  education  on  the  basis  of  our  recommenda- 
tions maybe  fully  aware,  1st,  of  the  lengths  to  which  they  must  go  towards  the  adoption 
of  a system  of  the  strictest  denominationalism  ; 2ndly,  of  the  emptiness  and  delusion 
of  conscience  clauses ; and  lastly,  and  above  all,  of  the  partiality  and  injustice  of 
refusing  to  give  the  smallest  pecuniary  support  to  Irish  Church  schools,  because  they 
are  denominational,  while  Roman  Catholic  denominationalism,  such  as  I have  described 
it,  is  to  be  so  bountifully  supported. 

I have  further  to  suggest,  in  reference  to  the  29th  Recommendation,  that  the  country 
should  be  divided  into  educational  districts,  with  one  school  committee  in  each  district 
composed  of  every  clergyman  of  whatever  denomination  residing  or  officiating,  and 
every  magistrate  residing,  in  the  district,  as  ex-ojficio  members,  to  whom  should  be 
added  two  or  three  elected  members  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians.  To 
a body  so  constituted  should  be  committed  the  superintendence  of  all  the  National 
schools  in  the  district.  I am  quite  aware  that  this  suggestion  is  capable  of  much 
amendment,  but  I throw  it  out  as  a first  step  towards  practically  realizing  a recommen- 
dation which  appears  to  me  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  the  suggestions 
of  our  Commission. 


I have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  very  faithful  servant, 

(Signed),  WILLIAM  BROOKE, 


I quite  concur  with  Master  Brooke  in  his  dissent  from  that  portion  of  the  Report 
which  finds  fault  with  the  administration  of  the  Institutions  referred  to  by  him,  and 
especially  as  regards  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  I also,  with  him,  entirely  dissent 
from  the  proposal  to  divert  endowments  originally  intended  for  Protestant  purposes 
exclusively  to  other  objects  of  a wholly  different  character. 

As  the  probable  effect  of  the  Conscience  Clause  will  be  to  exclude  the  schools  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the  National  system  of 
Education,  except  Inspection  (under  Recommendation  46),  I further  agree  with  Master 
Brooke  in  regretting  that  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  decided  against  granting 
to  those  schools  the  small  compensation  that  would  arise  from  a share  in  the  payments 
by  results. 

(Signed),  SAMUEL  MEATH. 


APPENDIX  No.  2. 

Statement  in  Explanation  of  not  signing  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  by 
Sir  ROBERT  KANE. 

I regret  very  much  that  I feel  it  my  duty  to  withhold  my  signature  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  but  as  the  main  object  of  that 
Report  is  practically  to  subvert  the  system  of  united  education  hitherto  in  action,  and  to 
favour  the  establishment  of  denominational  education  in  its  stead,  which  I believe  would 
cause  great  injury  to  the  intellectual,  social,  and  political  interests  of  Ireland,  I feel 
bound  to  record  respectfully  my  dissent  from  all  those  portions  of  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations having  reference  to  that  end ; although  in  all  the  measures  proposed  for 
Securing  local  aid,  for  improving  the  position  of  the  teachers,  for  more  effective  school 
management,  and  for  more  vigorous  central  administration  I entirely  concur. 

I beg  leave  to  mention  some  of  the  recommendations  to  which  I more  especially  object. 

To  Nos.  4,  and  23.  to  29,  referring  to  school  accounts  and  school  rates : — 

I consider  that  the  recommendations  requiring  school  accounts  to  be  kept  and.  regu- 
larly vouched  every  year,  should  be  made  an  absolute  condition  for  receiving  any  further 
.State  aid  of  any  kind  ; and  also  that  the  treasurer  in  charge  of  school  funds  should  in 
every  case  be  a layman,  as  strongly  recommended  long  since  by  the  eminent  Catholic 
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Bishop  Doyle.  I also  consider  that  a school  committee,  chosen  not  by  the  manager  hut 
by  the  ratepayers,  should  be  required  in  every  case,  who  should  supervise  the  finances 
of  the  school,  and  that  no  State  aid  whatsoever  should  be  given,  except  such  condition  be 
fulfilled. 

In  reference  to  No.  32  (d),  defining  the  schools  which  may  receive  aid  from  the  State, 
and  stating  as  a condition  of  same  “ of  being  such  as  all  children  can  frequent  without 
interference  with  their  religious  belief,”  I beg  leave  to  state  that  I believe  this  recom- 
mendation to  be  unreal,  inconsistent,  and  illusory.  It  expresses  conditions  which  in 
terms  are  sound  and  proper,  but  which  are  nullified  by  those  of  recommendation  No.  44, 
which  establishes  denominational  schools,  where  religious  instruction  can  be  given  at  all 
hours,  mingled  in  every  way  with  the  secular  instruction,  and  free  from  all  check  or 
supervision  by  any  public  authority.  This  recommendation,  32  (d),  might  be  regarded 
therefore  as  being  put  forward  to  deceive  the  public,  and  cover  the  approach  of  the  real 
proposal  contained  in  No.  44  ; as  no  conscience  clause,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
templated, can  protect  the  religious  faith  of  children  in  denominational  schools  where 
the  religious  instruction  is  not  separated  from  the  secular,  and  where  the  main  object 
of  the  school  is  to  inculcate  religious  dogma — the  secular  teaching  being  considered  as 
secondary  and  ancillary  thereto. 

In  reference  to  No.  44,  arranging  for  recognition  of  denominational  schools : — 

I entirely  object  to  and  dissent  from  the  recommendation  by  which  school  managers, 
without  the  consent,  and  even  against  the  will,  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
children,  and  subject  merely  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  Central  Board,  itself  nominated 
under  a denominational  system  practically  by  the  Church  authorities,  may  render  the 
schools  of  any  locality  denominational,  and  may  appropriate  to  the  support  of  such  deno- 
minational schools  the  sums  raised  by  rate  in  the  locality,  without  the  approval,  and 
even  against  the  will  of  the  ratepayers ; thereby  destroying,  in  the  interest  of  secta- 
rianism, all  freedom  of  education,  and  all  opportunities  for  amicable  intercourse  among 
the  rising  generation,  nullifying  the  legitimate  claims  of  parents  to  the  government  of 
their  families,  and  violating  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  taxpayers  to  exercise  control 
over  the  application  of  the  funds  for  which  they  have  been  assessed. 

In  reference  to  No.  54,  concerning  schools  taught  by  unclassed  teachers : — 

I object  strongly  to  the  employment  of  unclassed  teachers,  saving  the  rights  of 
such  teachers  actually  now  employed,  as  I believe  that  the  recognition  of  such  class 
will  render  nugatory  all  the  arrangements  proposed  for  securing  a proper  standard 
of  proved  capacity  in  teachers.  Several  classes  of  schools,  whose  teachers  will  not 
submit  to  examination,  but  whose  managers  will  be  found  to  exercise  great  influence 
on  the  Central  Board,  may  be  favoured  with  exceptional  or  quasi-provisional  concessions 
which  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  degradation  of  the  whole  system  of  education  to  a 
level  inferior  to  that  which  has  been  admittedly  attained  by  the  system  now  in  force. 

In  reference  to  Nos.  99-100,  concerning  the  training  of  masters  and  training  schools: — • 

I object  to  the  indefiniteness  of  recommendation  No.  100.  I consider  that  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  have  charge  of  a school  who  had  not  received  preparatory  training, 
and  had  not  passed  the  prescribed  examination.  I consider  that  no  untrained  or 
unclassed  teacher  should  be  recognised  or  allowed  to  receive  State  aid,  except  those 
already  employed. 

I object  to  the  recommendation  No.  99,  in  as  much  as  regards  the  training  of  masters 
for  lay  schools  by  the  religious  orders.  I do.  not  believe  that  training  schools  under 
exclusively  ecclesiastical  control  are  tire  best  calculated  to  form  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  teachers  of  the  future  citizens  of  a free  country ; and  I consider  it  to  be  the  fact 
that  in  every  country  where  such  a course  has  been  adopted  it  has  resulted  in  the  social 
decay  and  the  political  debasement  of  the  people.  I consider  that  the  training  of  all 
teachers  for  State-aided  lay  schools  should  be  directed,  as  to  all  secular  objects,  by  the 
State,  but  that  full  and  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  religious  instruction 
and. moral  supervision  of  the  students  in  such  training  schools,  as  is  described  for  the 
Central  Training  Institution  in  recommendation  No.  89,  &c. 

In  reference  to  recommendations,  Nos.  104,  105,  concerning  model  schools: — 

I dissent  from  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  Provincial  model  schools,  such  being 
recommended,  as  I believe,  on  very  inadequate  and  partial  grounds,  with  the  object  of 
altogether  suppressing  them  as  places  of  united  education,  and  of  therein  establishing  at 
the  public  expense,  a number  of  sectarian  seminaries  in  their  stead. 

The  charges  of  corrupt  mismanagement,  of  proselytism,  and  of  immorality,  urged 
against  the  model  schools,  having  in  every  instance  utterly  broken  down,  the  objections  to 
those  institutions  reduce  themselves  to  two: — 1st.  That  Roman  Catholics  do  no  longer 
attend  those  schools,  owing  to  the  interdict  placed  upon  them  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops;  and  2nd.  That  they  had  become  rather  schools  of  secondary  than  of  primary 
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education.  It  is,  however,  well  understood  that  the  interdict  referred  to  has  heen 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  State  to  transfer  those  institutions  to  the 
hands  of  the  Church  authorities,  and  of  establishing  Christian  Brothers  in  their  stead, 
although  no  case  of  interference  with  the  religious  belief  of  Homan  Catholics  attending 
those  schools  has  been  established.  Secondly.  It  is  well  known  that  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  are  quite  as  much  secondary  schools  as  the  Provincial  model  schools, 
having  equally  advanced  classes,  and  being  frequented  by  young  persons  intended  to 
enter  commercial  and  even  professional  life;  yet  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
contemplate  the  endowment  on  a liberal  scale  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
from  the  funds  levied  on  the  people  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  while  they  call  for 
the  destruction  of  the  similar  kind  of  schools,  which  being  undenominational,  cannot  be 
made  subservient  to  any  sectarian  or  political  design.  From  all  recommendation  of  such 
course  I respectfully  but  entirely  dissent. 

Finally,  I have  to  record  my  dissent  from  all  recommendations  having  for  their  object 
the  abandonment  of  a system  of  united  education,  which,  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic 
population,  had  received  the  approval  and  support  of  Archbishops  Murray  and  Crolly,  of 
Bishops  Denvir,  Kennedy,  and  Haly,  and  of  many  other  reverend  dignitaries  of  that 
Chm-ch,  which  has  extorted  from  the  majority  of  this  Commission,  the  eulogium  with 
which  their  report  terminates,  and  in  which  only  such  defects  have  hitherto  been  found, 
after  the  most  searching  and  hostile  criticism,  as  can  easily  be  remedied,  in  every  case, 
by  a more  vigorous  and  independent  administration.  The  overthrow  of  that  system  is 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  a power  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  can  only  be  conceded,  as  I believe,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  true 
interests  of  education,  of  the  social  harmony  and  the  material  progress  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  a people  living  under  constitutional  rule. 


Dublin,  17 th  May,  1870. 


ROBERT  KANE. 


APPENDIX  No.  3. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  the  EARL  of  POWIS,  Chairman,  and  other  Members 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  &c.,  &c. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I have  carefully  perused  the  draft  of  the  Report  which  you  propose  to  submit  to 
Her  Majesty. 

As  I cannot  concur  in  a report  which  proposes  to  overthrow  the  present  National  system 
of  education,  and  to  grant  State  aid  very  generally  throughout  Ireland  to  denominational 
schools,  to  be  “recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a particular  religious  denomination,’  it 
is  right  I should  state  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  oppose  many  of  your  resolutions. 

I cannot  adopt  tire  “ Historical  Sketch”  by  which  your  report  is  prefaced.  It  is,  in  Historical 
my  opinion,  faulty  in  tone  and  imperfect  in  compilation,  and  does  not  give  a fair  and  8ketdL 
impartial  account  of  the  education  question  in  its  relation  to  the  National  Board  in 
Ireland.  A discussion  of  this  subject  now  is  beyond  my  province. 

I proceed  at  once  to  state  a few  objections  to  your  “ conclusions  and  recommendations.” 


“Part  X. — Conclusions  and  Recommendations  contained  in  the  General  Report,”  Recommen- 

dations  of  tue 

page  522.  Commission. 

From  some  of  your  Recommendations  I entirely  dissent.  Some,  of  which  as  general  Dissent  from, 
propositions  I approve  are  so  dependent  on  others  of  which  I disapprove,  that  I am 
constrained  to  express  my  dissent  from  them  also  as  they  stand.  I desire,  in  a few 
sentences  to  direct  attention  to  them. 

No.  2.  This  will  fail  to  secure  the  “ better  return  ” desired  as  you  have  not  made 
in  connexion  with  it,  any  recommendation  for  the  amalgamation  of  schools.  With 
schools  so  thickly  placed  and  so  thinly  attended  as  in  Ireland,  a system  of  “ results  ” 
without  compulsory  education  will  be  vicious ; a demoralizing  and  unhealthy  competition 
will  ensue. 
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To  secure  a more  rapid  “ progress  of  the  children,”  a better  class  of  teachers  is  required. 
To  obtain  these  there  must  be  a considerable  increase  of  salaries  for  which  you  have 
not  provided  by  your  recommendations. 

No.  3.  I recommend  that  Inspectors  should  be  appointed,  irrespective  of  creed,  by 
open  competition. 

No.  14.  Is  not  quite  consistent  with  No.  5. 

The  State  should  make  grants  for  repairs  only  to  schools  secured  for  school  purposes. 

Nos.  15-16.  I cannot  approve  of  the  distinction  here  made  between  “towns”  and 
“ rural  districts."  Children  of  school  age,  should  be  receiving  a suitable  education,  and 
if  necessary,  be  compelled  to  attend  school. 

No.  17.  I recommend  that  instead  of  four,  three  hours  at  secular  instruction  should 
be  considered  “ an  attendance." 

Nos.  13,  21,  22,  23.  I approve  of  local  rating  in  support  of  schools.  But  you 
avoid  defining  “ tire  local  authority  ” to  administer  the  rate.  Until  proper  provision  is. 
made  for  choosing  school  Boards  for  this  purpose — until  it  is  provided  that  the  National 
teacher  shall  not  be  required,  as  a condition  of  his  appointment  (see  Recommendation 
65)  to  teach  religious  dogmas— until  unnecessary  schools  are  discontinued,  and  until  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  is  placed  under  the  control  of  a responsible  public  Board 
I cannot  concur  in  this  portion  of  your  scheme.  I do  not  see  in  these  recommendations 
any  provision  for  the  economical  and  effective  application  of  the  rates.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  them  being  squandered  on  useless  and  rival  schools. 

No.  32.  “ All  schools”  should  not  receive  aid  from  the  National  Board.  In  many 
districts  schools  are  too  numerous.  The  Board  should  inquire  into  the  wants  of  the 
district,  and  grant  aid  only  when  satisfied  that  schools  are  necessary. 

No.  35.  In  No.  15,  compulsory  education  is  declared  “inexpedient.”  In  35  it  is  re- 
commended that  the  State  should  cease  to  pay  for  children  over  twelve  years  of  age,, 
unless  they  are  in  fourth  or  fifth  grade  or  standard.  Children  neglected  by  their  parents 
in  early  life  are  by  this  all  but  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  education.  If  a child  of 
twelve  comes  to  school  ignorant,  a mere  “ beginner,”  the  teacher  is  tempted  to  neglect 
him,  as  he  will  “ earn  nothing  by  him.  It  is  surely  desirable  such  should  be  educated 
and  saved  from  pauperism  or  criminality,  and  that  the  State  should  aid  in  this. 

No.  39.  I regard  this  as  an  undue  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  Board’s  officers. 

No.  42.  In  all  National  schools  religious  instruction  should  be  confined  to  fixed  hours, 
and  should  be  given  either  before  or  after  secular  instruction,  but  not  at  an  intermediate 
tune.  The  principle  contained  in  42  a,  ignores  parental  authority.  The  parent  has  a 
right  to  say  by  whom  religious  instruction  shall  be  given  to  his  child. 

No.  44.  I object  to  this  on  three  grounds  : — 

1st.  It  engrafts  denominational  schools  on  the  present  system. 

2nd.  Its  provisions  (42  a and  b)  exclude  the  Church  Education  Schools,  which 
under  a denominational  system  should  be  included. 

3rd.  It  perpetuates  the  evil  of  small  schools  which  have  been  proved,  in  evidence, 
inefficient,  and  according  to  your  recommendations  these  may  be  recognised 
where  sufficient  school  accommodation  otherwise  exists. 

No.  47.  The  first  part  of  47  interferes  with  parental  authority.  The  teacher  should 
not  be  bound  to  put  out  any  children  during  religious  instruction.  The  matter  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  perfect  freedom  being  given  to  the 
minority  to  retire. 

No.  52.  Recommends  “ payment  by  results,”  and  “classification  salaries,”  as  two 
distinct  modes  of  jiayment.  With  this  principle  recognised,  Classification  should  be  the 
result  of  literary  merit  alone  tested  by  examination,  provided  always  that  the  Inspector 
certifies  that  the  teacher  is,  on  other  grounds,  eligible  for  promotion  before  being 
admitted  to  examination. 
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Nos.  53,  55,  57.  It  is  admitted  in  No.  50  that  the  pay  of  teachers  is  insufficient,  &c., 
and  should  be  raised.  Assistant  Commissioners  and  other  witnesses  unite  in  testifying 
to  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  pay. 

By  recommendation  53  “ class  salaries  ” are  largely  reduced  from  the  present  scale. 
True,  teachers  may  earn  payment  by  results,  but  by  No.  55,  good  service  salaries  (for 
males  from  £3  to  £13,  and  for  females  from  £2  to  £11),  are  abolished ; and  by  No.  57, 
premiums  for  “ order,”  &c.  are  withdrawn. 

The  scheme  of  results  is  so  clogged  by  conditions,  that  the  number  specified  in  your 
plan  (General  Report,  pp.  343-6),  will  not  all  qualify  for  “pass”  payment. 

“ Local  aid,”  in  fees  and  endowments  is  already  nearly  equal  to  the  proportion  speci- 
fied in  No.  28. 

According  to  the  present  system  the  teacher  receives  the  fees,  &c.  Your  plan  leaves 
it  uncertain  how  much  of  these  he  shall  receive.  It  prescribes  no  condition  for  his 
benefit.  The  only  substantial  benefit  is  a “ free  residence,”  but  this  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  recommendation  63,  and  by  virtually  throwing  the  payment  of  assistant 
teachers  on  the  principals,  as  no  provision  is  made  for  them  (see  No.  87),  other  than 
“ out  of  the  sum  earned  by  examination,’’  from  which  source  also  workmistresses,  if 
■employed  must  be  paid. 

No.  54.  Is  inconsistent  with  No.  48. 

No.  63.  See  observations  on  53,  55,  and  57. 

No.  65.  It  should  be  provided,  and  is  not  here,  that  no  “ condition”  shall  be  imposed 
on  a State-paid  schoolmaster  that  he  should  give  dogmatic  religious  instruction. 

N os.  66,  67.  This  power  in  the  hands  of  a manager  is  too  absolute.  Teachers  should 
have  liberty  to  appeal  to  the  Board.  A manager  may  dismiss  wrongfully.  In  such  case 
the  manager  and  not  the  State  should  pay  the  salary. 

No.  70.  Teachers,  after  a certain  length  of  service,  should  be  entitled  to  pension. 
A pension  is  at  once  a simpler  and  surer  provision  for  old  age  and  infirmity  than  the 
plan  of  the  Commission. 

No.  71.  Convent  schools  are  so  distinctively  marked  out  by  their  very  nature  that  the 
“distinction”  cannot  be  obliterated  if  nuns  and  monks  are  recognised  as  teachers.  The 
recommendations,  94  and  95,  winch  would  create  new  distinctions,  prove  this. 

No.  72.  This  will  give  the  religious  orders  a monopoly  of  the  teaching  in  all  large 
towns,  and  will  be  an  injustice  to  lay  teachers  wrho  will  be  displaced,  while  by  making- 
each  room  in  a convent  a distinct  department,  each  monk  and  nun  will  become  entitled 
to  a class  salary. 

No.  73.  The  rule  should  be  maintained.  Exceptional  schools  should  not  be  extended. 
These  schools  cannot  be  made  compatible  with  a non-sectarian  system. 

No.  78.  The  average  for  monitors  is  too  high,  and  will  disqualify  nearly  three-fourths  of 
all  the  schools.  In  1867,  of  all  the  schools  under  the  Board,  52  per  cent,  had  an  average 
attendance  of  less  than  40,  and  60  per  cent,  less  than  50.  The  provision  for  recruiting 
the  teaching  staff  is  too  limited. 

No.  87.  Objectionable,  as  virtually  throwing  salary  of  assistant  on  principal  teacher. 

Nos.  88,  89.  The  present  central  establishment  should  be  maintained,  the  course  of 
training  extended,  and  the  persons  being  trained  should  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of 
the  State. 

“ The  scholars”  should  be  free  to  choose  for  residences  either  the  Board’s  establish- 
ments, or  private  houses  certified  by  the  Board’s  officers. 

Pastors  should  not  be  invested  with  any  official  control. 

No.  93.  Should  this  principle  be  maintained,  the  invidious  distinction  of  nationality 
should  be  omitted  and  the  recommendation  run  thus — “ not  connected  with  any  training 
school.” 

l 4A2 
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No.  99.  No  aid  should  be  given  to  any  training  schools,  except  those  under  the  Board. 

I.  Other  training  schools  would  be  denominational. 

II.  They  would  separate  teachers.  This  is  not  desirable. 

III.  They  would  entail  unnecessary  expense.  Training  schools  already  exist. 

Nos.  104, 105.  Existing  Model  Schools  should  be  maintained  under  theBoard’s  control, in 
order  to  preserve  their  “ necessarily  undenominational  character,”  and  be  improved.  (Sec 
page  576  to  end  of  my  Chapter  on  Model  Schools.)  In  recommending  that  they  “ should 
be  gradually  discontinued,”  the  Commission  have  exceeded  the  terms  of  their  appointment, 
viz.,  “to  inquire  and  report  concerning  that  part  of  the  said  National  system  which 
relates  to  model  schools,  how  far  the  same  is  capable  of  any  and  what  improvement .” 

Nos.  113, 114.  “ Free  boarders” and  “paying  boarders  ” are  required  for  agricultural 
schools,  though  on  this  ground  literary  model  schools  are  objected  to. 

Nos.  120,  121.  Teachers  should  be  permitted  to  instruct  in  classics  and  French  after 
ordinary  school-hours,  and  be  paid  for  as  an  “ extra  branch.” 

No.  122.  No  new  Commission  is  required.  The  recommendations  of  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  should  be  carried  out. 

Nos.  123,  126.  A small  paid  board,  consisting  of  laymen,  should  be  appointed.  (See 
my  Chapter  on  “ Constitution  of  the  Board,”  pp.  582-587.) 

Her  Majesty  commanded  us  to  inquire  into  “ the  causes  or  reasons  Avhy  certain 
societies  and  patrons  have  been  unwilling  to  place  their  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
National  system  in  Ireland.” 

The  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Christian  Brothers  are  the  principal  bodies 
whose  schools  are  not  connected  with  the  National  system. 

I proceed  to  state  my  views  regarding  these  institutions. 
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The  origin  of  this  Society  may  be  briefly  stated. 

Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  of  October,  1831,  made  known  the  determination  of  Government  “to 
constitute  a Board  for  the  superintendence  of  a system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.” 
Designed  as  a system  of  united  literary  and  moral,  and  of  separate  religious  education, 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  declared  against  it. 

The  following  is  part  of  a statement,  signed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  fifteen  bishops, 
issued  February  22,  1832,  to  the  clergy  of  their  respective  dioceses  in  reference  to  “the 
system  of  National  Education  recently  proposed  by  His  Majesty’s  Government”: — 

“ They  further  state  that  they  do  not  aflect  to  conceal  their  grief  at  beholding  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  deprived  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands  by  the  Legislature  of  superintending  National  Education, 
a trust  which  they  have  not  failed  to  execute  with  a fidelity  and  zeal  pronounced  to  be  most  exemplary  on  every 
inquiry  made  into  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a prudence  and  moderation  most 
particularly  required  in  the  divided  state  of  religious  opinion  in  Ireland.  Nor  are  they  at  all  consoled  in  seeing 
the  superintendence  in  matters  of  National  Education  taken  from  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  being  vested  in 
a Board  composed  of  persons  of  such  conflicting  religious  opinions  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a unity  of 
operation  without  some  surrender  or  suppression  of  important  points  of  Revealed  Truth. 

“ They  by  no  means  undervalue  the  patronage  and  aid  of  Government  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  public 
instruction,  but  they  are  content  to  forego  the  advantage  rather  than  to  give  then-  sanction  to  a system  which 
in  rigidly  excluding  the  Scriptures  from  the  common  schools  would  introduce  in  their  place  books  of  religious 
and  literary  instruction,  in  toe  choice  of  which  they  are  permitted  to  exercise  neither  judgment  nor  control. 
They  cannot  conceal  from  themselves  that  such  a measure,  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  tends  to  remove  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  high  position  in  which  they  now  stand,  virtually  transfers  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  that  preference  and  that  preponderating  influence  which  have  been  hitherto  assigned 
to  the  purity  and  authority  of  religious  truth  rather  than  to  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  members  of  any 
communion  in  a single  part  of  toe  United  Empire.  With  these  views  the  undersigned  archbishops  and  bishops, 
whilst  they  give  just  credit  to  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  bringing  forward  a plan  of  National 
Education,  cannot  but  regard  that  which  has  been  proposed  as  most  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
as  subversive  of  those  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  which,  without  giving  just  cause  of  offence  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  prejudices,  have  produced  great  good,  and  which  if  duly  supported  would  have  unostenta- 
tiously gone  on  producing  much  more,  as  separating  religious  from  literary  instruction,  which  ought  to  proceed 
hand  in  hand  together,  as  depriving  Roman  Catholics  of  toe  Scriptures  which  it  appears  from  undoubted 
documents  they  are  every  day  becoming  more  anxious  of  obtaining,  and’as  transferring  from  the  National  clergy 
all  superintendence  over  toe  National  education  of  which  they  are  appointed  guardians. 

“ In  conclusion,  therefore,  they  recommend  to  the  clergy  of  then-  respective  dioceses  to  endeavour  to  support 
the  schools  now  under  their  management  by  such  means  as  they  may  themselves  possess,  and  with  such  assist- 
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ance  as  they  may  he  able  to  procure,  trusting  on  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  on  their  humble  endeavours  Church 
to  work  unmixed  good,  even  if  it  should  be  within  a more  confined  circle,  rather  than  to  engage  in  the  support  Education 
of  a system  which  is  exposed  to  many  just  objections,  and  which  as  it  should  seem  cannot  be  carried  into  effect  Society. 
so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  without  a compromise  of  Protestant  principles 
and  without  retarding  the  progress  of  Scriptural  knowledge  which  is  now  making  large  advances  in  Ireland." 

The  Episcopalian  landowners  and  gentry  were  as  much  opposed  to  the  new  system  as  Landlords  ana 
the  clergy.  Its  introduction  was  supposed  to  be  a concession  to  Roman  Catholics.  The  e'"t,T  coneur, 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed.  Political  feeling  was  strong.  The  laity  united  with 
the  clergy  in  condemning  the  Board,  which  was  regarded  as  “ ‘Establishing  Popery  and 
promoting  infidelity,”  and  declared  for  the  “ reading  of  the  Protestant  Bible  by  all 
pupils  as  a condition  of  education,  sine  qua  non."  Declaring  then  inability  to  support 
the  new  system  “ ‘‘without  a compromise  of  Protestant  principles,”  the  bishops  recom- 
mended the  clergy  to  support  their  schools  “ by  such  means,”  and  “ with  such  assistance 
as  they  might  be  able  to  procure.” 

The  Church  Education  Society  was  formed  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1839  by  many  of  Church  Educa- 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  united  in  conscientious  objections  to  the  fo°mfd.c,ety 
then  recently  established  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  In  the  first  report 
of  the  Society  the  committee  recorded  their  “ fixed  determination  never  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  system  of  education  in  which  the  Scriptural  instruction  of  every  pupil  is 
not  recognised  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  education.”* 

The  third  fundamental  law  of  the  Society  is  that  the  Scriptures  in  the  authorized 
version  “ shall  be  used  in  the  daily  instruction  of  every  child  in  attendance  who  is  ” p""c‘1’ e' 
capable  of  reading.” 

The  Society  is  strictly  denominational  (9944-9948).  All  the  Presidents,  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Members  of  Committee,  Inspectors  and  Teach  el’s  of  Schools  must  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  Diocesan  Education  Societies  are  connected  with  it.  Its  main  object  is  to  raise 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  to  aid  parochial  ministers  in  sustaining  them. 

The  children  of  other  denominations,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  though  not 
obliged  to  learn  the  catechism  and  formularies  may,  in  reading  Scripture,  be  indoctrin- 
ated in  the  principles  of  a church  to  which  they  do  not  belong  ( Wilkinson  7432-7446). 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin,  Precentor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh,  and  one  of  the 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  stated  (9762-9764,  9964-9967)  before  the  Royal  obligatory. 
Commission,  that  he  could  not  sanction  any  school  system  under  which  a child  should  Testimony^ 
be  exempt  from  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  Version,  even  at  the  derirwin. 
wish  of  the  parent,  that  this  reading  and  instruction  should  be  obligatory,  and  that  he 
should  insist  on  the  child  receiving  from  him  religious  instruction  as  a condition  of 
receiving  instruction  in  any  other  branch  of  education. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  Training  Master,  and  an  Inspector,  declared  this  a fixed  principle  Mr.wnkimon.. 
of  the  Society  : — 

“ 7684.  Would  you  refuse  a Roman  Catholic  parent,  who  comes  to  you  and  says,  ‘ I want  this  child  to  be 
taught  to  write,  or  taught  arithmetic,  will'you  teach  him  these,  and  these  only? — I would  certainly  refuse  that 
child. 

“ 7685.  Then,  so  far  as  you  cany  out  your  system,  you  would  absolutely  exclude  from  the  benefit  of  secular 
instruction,  so  called,  every  child  who  would  not  agree  tacitly  or  expressly  to  accept  the  whole  teaching  which, 
as  a Christian,  you  think  should  be  given  ? — Yes ; that  is  my  belief." 

The  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the  Church  Education  Bishop  or 
Society,  testified  to  the  same  effect  (20615) : — 0ssory' 

“ It  is  a rule  of  our  schools,  that  all  children  in  attendance  should  receive  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
daily.  No  child  can  attend  our  schools  without  complying  with  that  rule,  as  well  as  all  the  other  rales,  and 
in  that  sense  religious  education  may  be  said  to  be  compulsory  in  our  schools. 

“ 20616.  Dr.  Wilson. — I wish  to  know  from  you,  as  representing  the  Church  Education  Society,  whether 
you  are  disposed  to  concur  in  the  view  given  by  Archdeacon  Bell,  claiming  power  either  to  reject  children 
coming  to  the  school,  or  insist  upon  their  receiving  Scripture  education  ? — Archdeacon  Bell,  or  any  other  patron 
of  a school,  would  be  only  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  Society  in  doing  so.” 

This  statement  bis  lordship  made  admitting  (20539)  that,  although  receiving  State  aid  Hia  Pk,u 
for  such  schools  as  payment  for  the  results  of  secular  instruction  only,  such  schools  could 
not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Roman  Catholics  when  they  should  be  unable  to  establish 
schools  of  their  own.  He  declared  also  (20542-20543)  that,  according  to  his  plan,  the 
State  should  abandon  the  present  stipulation  that  Roman  Catholics  should  receive  the 
secular  without  the  religious  instruction.  Aware  of  the  inconvenience  and  disadvantage 
of  his  plan,  and  granting  that  its  adoption  must  involve  the  necessary  consequence  of 
extending  the  same  liberty  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  he  confessed 
(20548)  that  the  system  he  proposed  “would  make  no  provision  for  cases  where  there 

1 Lords’  Committee,- 1837,  p.  268.  s Lords’  Committee,  1837,  p.  43. 

* Returns  of  Church  Education  Society  in  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Yol.  YIII. 
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might  be  two  or  three  Protestants  on  the  one  side,  or  two  or  three  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  other.” 

Such  a plan  would  certainly  involve  serious  consequences  to  the  humbler  classes  of 
Protestants  throughout  three -fourths  of  Ireland,  where  children  forming  small  minorities 
of  two,  three,  or  sis,  as  several  witnesses  have  testified,  already  receive  a fair  secular 
education  in  the  National  schools  of  the  country,  their  religious  convictions  being  safely- 
guarded,  and  who,  but  for  these  schools  must  have  been  deprived  of  the  educational 
advantages,  which  the  State  is  bound  to  afford  on  equal  terms  to  all  denominations. 

The  schools  of  this  Society,  as  a class,  are  very  inefficient.  The  teachers  are  inferior. 
They  often  combine  the  office  of  schoolmaster  with  that  of  ( Wilkinson  7507)  parish 
clerk  or  of  organist,  and  in  some  cases  with  that  of  the  sexton  (7526)  of  the  church,  or  the 
clerkship  (S 136)  of  a coal  fund.  This  evidence  we  had  from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Leeper, 
the  chaplain  and  general  superintendent  of  the  training  and  model  schools  ; the  Reverend 
Hugh  Hamilton,  one  of  the  Inspectors ; and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  head  master  of  the  model 
school,  who  is  also  an  Inspector. 

_ As  might  have  been  expected,  this  is  also  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. Writing  on  this  subject,  Mr.  King,  who  visited  the  Dublin  and  Wicklow 
districts,  reports  (D.  30,  46) : — 

“ Many  of  the  parochial  schools  are  in  connexion  -with  the  Church  Education  Society.  Parochial  teachers 
may  conduct  their  schools  as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  parish  clergyman.  They  have  had  no  training  for 
their  work,  except  such  as  may  be  given  in  the  central  school  in  Kildare-street,  and,  whatever  this  may  be,  it 
is  no  substitute  for  the  long  and  thorough  preparation  received  by  the  National  teachers.  The  consequence  is 
that  their  school  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  unmethodical  way — the  classification  of  the  children,  the  time- 
table, the  manner  in  which  the  school  rolls  are  kept,  even  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms — in  all  these  points 
the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  National  schools.” 


Mr. Richmond.  Mr.  Richmond,  who  visited  in  counties  Antrim  and  Down,  with  Belfast  as  a centre, 

reports  (F.  190) : — “ The  teachers  of  Church  schools,  as  a body,  lack  a certain  precision  and 
business-like  demeaonur,  which  is  usually  observable  in  National  teachers.  * * * 
The  teacher  of  the  Church  school  manages  his  school  very  much  in  his  own  way.  * * * 
His  prevailing  faults  appear  to  me  to  be  want  of  life  and  spirit,  and  disregard  of  method.” 
Mr.Sidgreaves  Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  130),  whose  district  was  Londonderry,  states  that  “These  schools 
are  mostly  behind  the  National  schools  in  every  respect.” 

Mr.  Laurie.  Mr.  Laurie  (H.  51  e),  referring  to  five  Church  schools  in  Limerick,  describes  them 
as  in  “an  effete  condition.” 

Mr.  Baimer.  Mr.  R aimer,  whose  district  was  co.  Kerry,  reports  (M.  336) : — 

__  “ The  Committee  of  the  Church  Education  Society  'are  satisfied  that  upon  a fair  comparison,  the  Church 
Education  schools  throughout  the  kingdom  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  those  supported  by  the  State,  even  in 
secular  branches.’  My  experience,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  so  far  from  this  estimate  being  true,  education  in 
some  of  their  schools  is  little  better  than  a farce.” 


Nor  could  a different  result  be  expected.  These  schools  cannot  furnish  the  material 
necessavy  to  sustain  and  encourage  even  properly  qualified  teachers  in  the  efficient  and 
energetic  discharge  of  their  duty  as  teachers.  Witnesses  of  great  experience,  who  have 
ven-'sman6  keen  examined  before  the  Commission,  unite  in  testifying  that  very  small  schools  can- 
not become  good  or  efficient.  The  Right  Honorable  Judge  Warren,  who  proposed  a 
scheme  in  the  interest  of  Church  Education  schools,  gave  the  following  testimony : — 

“ 15165.  Dr.  71 7 /son. — Have  you  never  heard  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  schools,  forinstance, 
in  some  eases  the  masters  become  languid  and  inefficient  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  too  small  material 
to  attend  to  ? — I have  heard  it. 

“ 151G6.  Do  you  think  your  scheme  does  not  necessarily  involve  inferiority  in  the  teachers? — I think  per- 
haps it  does;  but  it  is  the  solution,  or  an  attempted  solution,  of  a most  difficult  question. 

“1516/.  I presume  there  are  many  parishes  in  Ireland  in  which  you  could  not  find  in  any  one  district  of  it 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  ten  Protestant  children  1— There  are  certainly  some. 

“ 15168.  Or  even  five  Protestant  children? — And  perhaps  there  are  some  where  there  are  not  five.” 

^ The  number  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Society  for  the  year  1867,  was  ( Wilkinson 
with  63,549  pupils  on  the  rolls.  The  average  daily  attendance  according 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  50  per  cent.,  or  an  attendance  of  about  22  children  for  each  school. 
But  from  the  published  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1866,  it  appears  that  there 
is  a large  number  of  these  schools  in  which  the  average  daily  attendance  is  9,  7,  6,  5, 
and  4.  This  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  several 
witnesses.  The  evidence  of  one  of  these,  the  Inspector  for  the  important  dioceses  of 
Dublin,  Kildare,  and  Glendalough,  may  be  quoted  here. 

Having  stated  that  20  children  is  small  enough  in  order  to  have  an  efficient  school, 
sta°ea^P°ct  ac^s  {Hamilton,  8169)  “I  have  often  said  that  if  the  State  gave  a grant  to  the 
Church  Education  Society  to-morrow,  there  are  certain  schools  that  could  not  expect 
the  grant,  and  I suppose,  that  those  are  the  schools  with  a small  number  of  scholars.” 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin  (9956-7)  declared  “small  schools”  to  be  “the  necessary 
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results  of  such  a Society”  as  the  Church  Education,  which  is  strictly  denominational,  cuunm 
and  that  it  involves  “ a waste  of  teaching  and  inspection  power.”  ^socunr* 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  write  in  strong  terms  on  the  subject.  Of  these,  I quote  °— ' 

only  from  Mr.  Harvey,  who  says  (N.  67-69) : — nweSTn- 

“There  were  in  my  district  thirty-six  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  each  with  an  average  daily  re|ult.s  "f 
attendance  of  seventeen  scholars.  . . . In  the  diameter  of  the  education  itself,  there  was  the  greatest  possible  a waste  of 
difference  ; some  of  the  schools  were  really  good,  some  of  them  utterly  worthless.  The  utterly  worthless  were  power, 
composed  of  those  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  fourteen  scholars.  In  my  district  there  were 
seventeen  such,  of  which  I visited,  five  with  three,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  scholars  respectively.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no  scope  for  the  teachers  themselves  with  such  a handful  of  children.  The 
worst  case  that  1 encountered  was  a school  with  three  scholars.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  a respectable 
woman,  the  ■wife  of  a sergeant  of  police.  She  taught  her  scholars  a little  reading,  a little  writing  and  a very 
little  arithmetic,  and  a great  deal  comparatively  of  the  Church  Catechism,  the  Collects,  and  texts  of  the  Bible, 
together  with  sewing  and  knitting.  The  Catechism  and  the  Bible  texts  were  imperfectly  committed  to 
memory,  and  were  not  in  the  least  understood  by  the  children.  The  teacher  had  no  great  heart  in  her  work, 
and  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  without.  She  sent  her  own  children,  who  were  able  to  walk  the  distance,  to  a 
model  school  in  the  district.  Altogether  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  school  was  a mockery.  Within  a 
little  more  than  a stone’s  cast  of  it  was  a very  good  National  school  under  Roman  Catholic  management  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  master.” 

In  that  school  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  and  a Roman  Catholic  master, 

Protestant  children  would  have  received  a superior  secular  education,  without  any  inter- 
ference with  their  religious  principles  or  convictions. 

Their  convictions  are  in  no  case  interfered  with  by  the  managers  or  patrons  of 
National  schools.  They  are  amply  protected  by  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  scrupulously 
guarded  by  the  teachers  of  the  several  religious  denominations.  Minorities  are  safe  in 
the  matter  of  religion  under  the  present  National  system,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
choice  as  to  the  best  teachers  in  their  respective  districts. 

Accordingly  we  find,  notwithstanding  clerical  influence,  the  children  of  Episcopalian 
parents  attending  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  managers  and  teachers  wherever  such 
schools  afford  better  prospect  of  advancement  in  secular  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Irwin  (9940)  testifies  that  in  his  own  parish  Established  Church  Established 
children  attend  the  National  schools.  dronattend” 

Mr.  Wilkinson  (7352),  in  reference  to  Established  Church  children  attending  National 
schools  under  the  management  of  the  priest  where  the  teachers  are  all  Roman  Catholic, 
and  within  two  minutes  walk  or  less  of  the  Church  Education  schools,  acknowledged  Rca*on  °r' 
that  he  should  attribute  it  to  the  superiority  of  the  National  schools.  On  this  branch 
of  the  subject  Mr.  Laurie,  Assistant  Commissioner,  says  (H.  13) : — 

“ I have  to  report  that  ...  in  so  far  as  Protestant  parents  themselves  are  concerned  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  while  they  naturally  prefer  a school  of  their  own  type,  their  choice  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  quality  of 
instruction  offered.  For  example  I found  nine  Protestant  juveniles  in  Kilmallock  N.S.,  and  but  eleven 
infants  in  the  Church  school  of  the  same  town.” 

The  two  schools  are  within  a few  perches  of  each  other.  Other  assistant  Commis- 
sioners furnish  similar  testimony.  The  Report  of  Mr.  Jack,  from  paragraph  L 93  onward 
is  very  instructive. 

When  Archbishop  Whately  was  examined  before  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854,  he  Wishes  of  tbc- 
declared  his  inability  to  understand  the  wishes  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  „Stond. 
On  the  question  being  put  to  him  : — 1 

“1319.  We  are  aware  that  unfortunately,  a very  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  have  given  their  sanction  to  this  system;  can  your  Grace  state  whether  they  have  at  any  time 
desired  any  modification  of  the  system ; and  if  so,  what  these  modifications  have  been  ?” 

His  reply  was — 

“ They  have  from  time  to  time  urged  their  wish  to  have  some  modification  introduced,  but,  to  say  the  truth, 
neither  I nor  any  of  the  other  Commissioners  could  distinctly  understand  what  their  wish  was.  They  have 
frequently  urged  that  the  Bible  might  not  be  excluded.  The  answer  that  always  has  been  given  was  1 If  you, 
the  patron  of  the  school,  choose  to  have  it  read — as  I know  is  actually  done  by  several  patrons  of  schools  I am 
acquainted  with — if  you  choose  to  have  a Bible  class,  reading  the  Bible  every  day  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  secular  instruction,  and  so  as  not  to  compel  any  children  to  be  present  at  it. 
besides  an  entire  day  in  the  week,  over  and  above  Sunday,  you  are  at  liberty  to  have  it.’  Therefore  it  cannot 
be  said  that,  by  any  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Bible  is  excluded.  But  if  you  leave  the  patronage  of  schools 
altogether  to  persons  who  do  not  wish  the  Bible  to  be  read,  then  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  in  fact,  is  excluded : 
but  it  is  in  consequence  of  yourself  holding  back  from  taking  part  in  the  patronage  of  the  school.  But,  what 
their  wishes  were,  I do  not  distinctly  understand ; if  anyone,  for  instance,  thinks  that  there  should  be  purely 
secular  instruction  given  with  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  religion  in  the  school,  and  that  all  religious 
instruction  and  everything  at  all  connected  with  it  should  be  reserved  for  another  time  and  place  out  of  school- 
hours,  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  and  always  has  been  for  the  patron  to  do  that.  He  may 
announce  that  such  and  such  particular  portions  of  the  reading  books,  and  those  only,  shall  be  read  in  the 
school ; those  concerning  geography,  for  instance,  and  natural  history ; and  that  the  children  shall  be  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  shall  read  those  portions  of  the  reading  books,  and  those  alone,  which  have  no 
reference  to  religion,  and  he  may  then  give  whatever  religious  instruction  he  pleases  elsewhere  at  other 

’Lords’  Committee,  1854,  page  185. 
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times ; but  then  he  must  not  exclude  any  of  the  children  from  the  school  altogether  for  refusing  to  receive 
his  religious  instruction.  If  their  wish,  therefore,  is  simply  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  give  what- 
ever religious  instruction  they  please  out  of  school-hours,  and  to  admit  all  the  children  who  seek  for  education 
to  receive  purely  secular  instruction  in  school-hours,  that  is  just  what  has  all  along  been  in  their  power  • but 
if  they  wish  to  limit  the  admission  to  the  school  altogether  to  those  children  who  will  consent  to  receive  then- 
peculiar  religious  instruction,  that  would  certainly  be  at  vax-iance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Board,  and  that  is  a modification  of  the  system  which,  according  to  the  view  of  myself  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners, would  amount  to  a total  subversion  of  it ; it  would  be  establishing  a system  of  separate  schools.’’ 

The  demand  of  the  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
remains  the  same.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore 
branch  of  the  Society  held  in  J 868,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : — 

“That  recognising  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  true 
Christian  morality,  the  members  of  this  Society  retain  their  unalterable  conviction  that  any  system  of 
education  in  which  the  Word  of  God  is  not  made  part  of  the  daily  instruction  of  every  child  in  attendance 
and  in  which  reference  thereto  is  not  permitted  at  all  times,  is  not  only  defective  in  its  fundamental  principles’ 
but  dishonouring  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man.”  F ‘ ’ 

y The  advocates  of  such  a principle  are  annually  diminishing.  Bishops,  deans,  clergy, 
and  laity  have  declared  against  it.  A declaration  {Byrne,  21794-21798)  in  favour  of 
the  present  united  system  of  education  and  against  a denominational  was  lately 
presented  to  the  Government,  signed  by  2,754  persons,  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  including  the  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  45  noblemen 
5 bishops,  146  deputy-lieutenants,  636  justices  of  the  peace,  733  clergymen,  and  nearly 
1,000  professional  men  and  others. 

The  number  of  schools  is  diminishing  {Hamilton,  8054,  8171  ; Irwin,  9735,  9910-3). 

The  average  daily  attendance  at  each  is  diminishing.  The  teachers  in  such  schools 
are  inefficient  and,  where  properly  qualified  by  previous  training,  become  discourao-ed 
and  dissatisfied  as  the  result  of  paucity  of  scholars. 

The  continuance  of  this  class  of  schools  aided  by  the  State  would  involve  o-reat 
waste  of  public  funds  for  building  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  training  and  continued 
support  of  teachers,  and  maintenance  of  schools. 

- Assistant  Commissioners  and  other  witnesses  concur  in  recommending  the  amalgama- 
' tion  of  schools,  which  are  already  far  too  numerous,  and  injurious  to  the  status  of  the 
teachers  and  to  the  interests  of  education. 

That  the  parents  of  children  of  the  Established  Church  have  no  objection  on  principle 
to  the  united  or  non-sectarian  system  of  education  is  evident  from  the  tact  that  in  the 
yem-  1S68  there  were  on  the  rolls  of  Nationalschools  70,302  pupils  of  that  denomination.1 

Believing  that  no  interest  need  suffer— that  the  secular  instruction  of  children  of  the 
Established  Church  and,  by  judicious  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  parents, 
the  religious  also  may  be  greatly  improved  by  adhering  to  “the  non-sectarian  system,” 
—I  cannot  concur  in  the  recommendations  44  and  45  of  the  Commission. 
t Chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  you  recommend  that  schools 

with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  children”  may  receive  State  aid  under 
certain  restrictions. 

These  restrictions  (42  a and  b and  44)  being  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Society 
will,  so  long  as  they  adhere  to  it,  keep  from  them  the  “ aid  ” you  seem  willing  to  award, 
the  minimum  average  attendance  recognised  iu  the  scheme  will  prevent  applications 
tor  md  from  a very  large  number  of  their  schools,  and  will  afford  to  them  little 
benefit. 

But  on  general  grounds  I am  opposed  to  it. 

The  best  system  of  education  for  the  country  is  the  non-sectarian. 

The  State  should  support  no  more  schools  than  are  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
community,  with  due  regard  to  an  efficient  education,  and  an  economical  expenditure  of 
the  public  money.  J 

CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOLS. 

The  institute  of  Christian  Brothers  was  founded  in  Waterford  in  the  year  1802. 

“The  object  or  end  for  which  Mr.  Rice  founded  the  institute  was  the  education  of  male  children,  especially 
the  poor,  according  to  the  principles  and  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.’’ 

“ Above  all  things  the  Brothers  are  to  recollect  that  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  piety  and  religion  is 
the  great  and  mam  end  of  their  institute.  This  is  to  be  their  first  and  principal  care  in  regard  to  their  pupils. 
They  will  m a special  manner  instruct  them  how  they  are  to  deport  themselves  for  receiving  worthily  the 
sacraments  of  penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist;  and  shall  moreover  be  careful  that  the  children  be  instructed 
m the  Christian  Doctrine  for  half  an  hour  each  day  of  school.”2 

The  Brothers  are  bound  together  by  monastic  vows,  and  are  under  rule  to  teach  the 
children  “ gratis,  contenting  themselves  with  the  glorious  recompense  promised  to  all 
who  instruct  many  unto  justice.’  ” <• 

1 Board’s  Report  for  1868,  page  12.  a Miscellaneous  Papers,  Vol.  VIII. 
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The  head  quarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Dublin.  One  of  our  Assistant  Comrnis-  i nuivn.^ 
sioners,  who,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  head  of  the  establishment,  became 
acquainted  with  its  minutest  details,  and  learned  much  as  to  the  motives  and  design  of 
the  order,  thus  describes  it : — 

TIarvey  (N.  73) — 

« Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation,  this  institute  is,  after  the  strictest  sort,  a religious  society.  Its 
members  live  an  ascetic  life,  spending  most  of  the  time  that  is  not  occupied  with  teaching  in  silence,  prayer, 
and  fasting.  They  wear  a particular-  dress,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  Teaching,  however,  is  their 
profession,  and  through  it  they  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  then-  church  and  their  own  welfare.  They 
entertain  ennobled  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been  called." 


They  are  teachers  whose  main  object  is  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  religion 
and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion. 

Grace  (9557)  : — 

« The  society  never  would  have  been  formed  if  it  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  religious 
knowledge.” 


The  schools  are  strictly  denominational,  “decidedly  Catholic  schools."  Brother  ^e^edlr 
Grace  declared  on  examination  (9567),  “ I should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  they  were  catholic/ 
viewed  in  any  other  light.  As  such  they  were  established,  and  as  such  I hope  they 
will  continue  to  the  end.” 

In  all  their  schools  emblems,  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  other  things  generally  objec- 
tionable to  Protestants,  are  exhibited.  This  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  their  system 
from  which  they  would  not  depart  in  order  to  obtain  any  share  of  a Government  grant. 

A reference  to  the  Returns  furnished  by  them,1  table  G,  which  gives  a specimen 
time  table  for  the  different  classes,  will  suffice  to  show  that  owing-  to  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  the  religious  exercises  these  schools  could  not,  with  safety  to  their  reli- 
gious convictions,  be  attended  by  children  of  any  Protestant  denomination. 

° The  books  used  are  sectarian,  and,  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  having  received  JJ“  « 
episcopal  sanction  (Grace,  9436,  9447).  They  contain  much  that  would  be  considered 
unsuitable  for  use  in  a school  attended  by  children  of  various  denominations. 

The  secular  instruction  is  not  in  these  schools  marked  off  from  the  religious.  They 
very  much  resemble  the  Church  Education  schools  in  this  as  in  other  respects  that 
religious  and  secular  instruction  often  proceed  pari  passu  (Grace,  9387-9390).  And  a 
main  object  with  the  Brothers  is  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  children  for  the  sacraments 
and  various  religious  duties  (Grace,  9359).  . 

Certain  moral  results  are  attained  in  these  schools,  but  at  the  expense  ot  the  literary 
education  of  the  pupils.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  that  which  is  specially  sought  for 
by  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Hence  their  desire  to  have  edu- 
cation placed  more  extensively  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  religious 
orders  The  following  is  from  Cardinal  Cullen’s  evidence  (27150) : — 


« I tliink  the  requirements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National  schools  ought  not  to  be  too  great.  I would 
teach  the  children  to  read,  and  to  write,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  rule  of  three  and  practice,  and  I would 
rive  them  a practical  and  well  founded  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  and  some  little 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  I would  not  compel  them  to  enter  into  discussions 
on  grammar  or  the  Greek  roots,  or  mammalia  and  marsupiata,  and  other  classes  of  animals,  and  similar  ques- 
tions that  are  not  necessary  for  the  poor  people.  Too  high  an  education  will  make  the  poor  oftentimes  discon- 
tented, and  will  unsuit  them  for  following  the  plough,  or  for  using  the  spade,  or  for  hammering  iron,  or  for 
building  walls.  The  poor  ought  to  be  educated  with  a view  to  the  place  they  hold  m society,  in  which  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  cultivate  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  science.” 

Disinterested  witnesses,  tbe  Assistant  Commissioners,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  h 
unite  in  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  highest  classes  only,  and  in  declaring  the  special  u 
object  of  the  Brothers  to  be  the  religious  training  of  the  young. 

Mr.  Renouf,  speaking  of  Waterford,  Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny,  says  (I.  33,  34) 

« As  a rule  the  highest  class  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  which  I have  seen  is  well  taught ; the  others  C 
in  a very  inferior  degree.  . . Many  of  the  children  who  had  made  some  progress  in  reading  had  received  no 

instruction  whatever  in  either  writing  or  arithmetic.  This  was  not  the  result  of  neglect  but  of  system.  A 
Brother  tried  to  persuade  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  at 
the  same  time  to  children,  like  those  who  pass  in  our  First  Standard  in  England ; and  he  appeared  very  scep- 
tical when  I told  him  of  such  a standard.  . . In  classes  below  the  highest,  the  failures  m reading  were  far 

more  numerous  than  I should  have  expected  in  schools  where  this  subject  is  made  so  determining  a principle  ot 
classification.” 


Mr.  JBalmer  says  (M.  321,  323)  of  Kerry  : — _ 

« The  moral  and  religious  care  which  Christian  Brothers  bestew  on  their  pupils  is  clearly  one  of  their  special 
AnrtuMI.  Apart  prominent  position  of  religion  fignres  and  ofitai i . /^m™Ton of 

returns  annually  furnished  of  eaclt  school  to  the  central  bod,  m Dublin  enhibit  this  in  the  enumeration  of 
those  who  have  been  confirmed,  hare  made  their  fin*  communion,  or  are  monthly  cnmmiuucaots  . - 1 

low  classes  are  not  so  highly  trained.  The  fineness  of  their  standard  in  the  first  and  second  classes  trail  con- 
stantly  excused  by  the  Brothers  on  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  pupils  under  examination. 

1 Miscellaneous  Papers,  Yol.  Till.  ^ ^ 
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(M.  324) : — 

“ Primary  Education,  in  its  stricter  sense,  is  best  promoted  among  younger  children  in  National  schools.  Its 
interests  therefore  suffer  if  a good  National  school  is  supplanted  by  one  of  the  Christian  Brothers.” 

Mr.  Harvey  reporting  of  the  Parsonstown  District  says  (N.  92) : — 

“ The  main  difference  between  a good  National  school  of  the  first  rank  and  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers' 
consists  in  this - In  a National  school  all  the  boys  are  well  drilled,  and  well  taught.  In  a Christian  Brothers* 
school  only  the  highest  class  shows  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  In  the  one  case  there  is  thorough  and  suc- 
cessful work  in  all  the  ordinary  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; whereas  in  the  other  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  course  in  the  way  of  secular  education,  is  to  teach  the  boys  reading.  In  the 
National  schools  the  advancement  is  regular  and  even ; in  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers  it  is  partial  and 
unequal.” 

Remembering  that  the  main  object  of  the  Brothers  is  “ the  instruction  of  the  children 
in  piety  and  religion,”  we  are  prepared  for  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Richmond  who  inspected 
the  Belfast  and  Armagh  District.  Mr.  Richmond  says  (F.  536)  : — 

“ In  their  moral  aspect  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  appear  to  me  to  have  a tendency  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  may  be  traced  in  the  National  system.  The  perfection  of  demeanour  which  characterizes 
the  boys,  the  complete  ascendancy  which  the  Brother's  exercise  oven  their  minds  without  so  far  as  I could 
observe,  any  sign  of  harshness,  the  suppression  of  the  wonted  symptoms  of  boyish  playfulness  under  a religious 
seriousness  rarely  developed  at  so  early  an  age  are  parts  of  a system  which  may  be  admirably  adapted  to  make 
true  and  earnest  adherents  of  the  Church,  but  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  that  robustness  and  independence 
of  character  which  a method  of  greater  freedom  tends  to  promote.  In  this  respect  the  Christian  Brothers  and 
the  nuns  are  entirely  at  one.  Both  rely  upon  the  sentiment  of  personal  attachment  on  the  part  of  their  pupils 
and  produce  a docility  and  submissiveness  elsewhere  unknown.  But  the  opportunities  which  the  National 
school  in  its  wider  scope  affords  to  a boy  of  forming  for  himself  a tolerant  judgment  of  what  he  sees  in  the 
world  are  shut  out  here  and  he  learns  to  take  no  step  except  in  leading  strings.” 

Where  these  schools  supplant  ordinary  National  schools  and  withdraw  pupils  from  the 
district  model  schools,  it  is  owing  to  their  religious  character  and  the  strong  pressure 
brought  to  bear  in  their  favour  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  That  the  former 
without  the  latter  element  would  fail  to  induce  Roman  Catholic  pupils  to  leave  a 
National  school  for  the  Christian  Brothers’  is  plain  from  a fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Jack 
(L.  121),  that  even  “hedge  schools”  retain  their  pupils  in  defiance  of  the  attractive 
religious  influence  of  the  Brothers.  In  the  town  of  Tuam,  and  within  a radius  of  three 
mdes  round  it  are  seven  of  these  schools,  and  two  more  a little  farther  from  the  same 
centre.  These  Mr.  J ack  visited.  In  three  of  these  schools  in  the  town  of  .Tuam  he 
found  107  children  present,  all  Roman  Catholic.  “No  priest  ever  looks  near  them.” 
These  schools  are  as  empty  of  Catholic  emblems  as  the  National  schools  themselves.  In 
the  town  are  convent  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools  where  the  education  is  free  and 
where  emblems  abound,  yet  they  have  failed  to  attract  Roman  Catholic  children  from 
inferior  schools  where  there  are  no  emblems,  where  the  pupils  pay  for  their  education, 
and  into  which  religious  teachers  of  their  own  communion  never  enter. 

I he  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  June  1868, 
was  about  25,000.' 

We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  these  schools  are  increasing  with  the  design,  at 
least  m cities  and  towns,  of  supplanting  the  National  schools  (Kavanaqh  12025-12030, 
and  Horde : 23168.)  file  case  of  Newtown  Stackpoole  National  schools,  (see  returns 

from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  section  xiv.,  pp.  454-461),  will  repay 
perusal.  Nuns  and  monks  took  possession  of  these.  The  sisters  of  Mercy  occupied 
the  female  school-house  for  a time.  The  District  Inspector  on  1st  September,  1857, 
addressed  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Board  thus : — 

“ Gentlemen,— I beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the  Newtown  Stackpoole 
wuko  a MW  converted  into  a barn,  and  as  I write  it  contains  the  corn  of  the  Christian 
mothers  who  hold  possession  of  the  school-room  and  keep  its  keys.” 

Of  the  male  National  school  the  Inspector  writes — 

. 2 ™Ve-  1^arn!^  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  vacation  the  key  of  the  male  school-i 
to  the  Christian  Brothers  or  to  a workman  of  theirs  by  the  late  teacher,  Joseph  Browne,  who  on  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  he  had  done  with  the  key  of  the  school-room,  first  stated  that  he  had  so  given  it  ‘by  orders 
01  Dean  Kenny,  but  who  when  he  subsequently  learned  that  the  Dean  had  given  to  his  assertion  a prompt 
and  an  emphatic  denial,  and  declared  that  neither  to  Browne  nor  to  anyone  else  had  he  given  any  such  orders, 
admitted  that  it  was  a misconception  on  his  part,  and  added,  ‘ I now  recollect  the  Dean  gave  me  no  such 

The  Inspector  adds — 

n a ^Ua^er  afte,r  seven  °’cIock  011  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  a person  named  Thomas 

“an  .m  the  employment  of  the  Christian  Brothers  here,  called  at  my  residence  with  the  maps,  free 

7 k°oks>  &c  > of  tke  Newtown  Stackpoole  male  National  school,  and  when  I on  refusing  to  receive  them 
asked  him  by  whose  directions  he  had  brought  them,  he  replied,  hesitatingly,  ‘ I have  been  sent  with  them  by 
gin  eman  up  street,  and  I don't  know  his  name.’  Having  thrown  the  maps  and  the  books  off  the 
wheelbarrow  in  which  he  had  brought  them,  and  left  them  on  the  road  outside  my  door,  he  returned  to  the 
res  once  o e Christian  Brothers,  to  whose  superior,  Brother  Mulligan,  he  gave  in  the  hearing  of  my  servant 

a detailed  account  of  the  success  of  his  mission.”  ° 

1 Evidence,  pages  379,  <kc. 


January  25,  1858. 
’-room  was  given 
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In  this  way  the  Christian  Brothers  possessed  themselves  of  valuable  property  on  which  Cimis-mx 
a considerable  amount  of  public  money  was  expended,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National  R<!IffRS‘ 
Education  looked  on  while  this  summary  transfer  of  schools  “vested”  in  themselves  was 
being  effected  and  denominational  education  was  being  substituted  for  National. 

That  it  is  the  design  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  extend  this  class  of  schools  in  Additional 
order  to  withdraw  Roman  Catholic  children  from  the  ordinary  National  and  model  proof‘ 
schools  of  the  country  is  an  acknowledged  fact.  Cardinal  Cullen's  preference  of  these 
schools  throughout  his  examination  was  avowed.  Two  witnesses  as  his  special  repre- 
sentatives before  the  Commission  gave  the  following  testimony. 

Mr.  Kavanagh,  named  in  the  Cardinal’s  letter  to  the  Commission  as  a most  important 
witness,  after  specifying  certain  schools  at  which  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  is  prohibited  by  their  bishops,  says  (12025) : — 

“The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Dublin  prohibits  under  special  penalties'  such  as  I describe  the  attendance  of 
the  children  at  Athy,  yet  does  not  prohibit  the  attendance  of  the  children  in  Marlborough-street  save  that  sort  of 
abstract  disapproval  implied  in  his  general  public  action  in  the  whole  matter ; but  I am  able  to  state  that  that 
is  a matter  of  local  prudence  peculiar  to  this  city.  The  central  model  schools  were  established  in  1833,  long 
before  the  time  of  Cardinal  Cullen.  They  were  attended  by  numbers  of  children  when  he  was  appointed  to 
this  diocese  in  1852,  and  he  has  been  awaiting  his  opportunity  to  have  a sufficiency  of  schools  in  the  district 
round  about,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  several  schools  have  been  built,  three  large  establishments  being  on  the 
eve  of  being  opened — in  Strand-street,  North  Brunswick-street,  and  James’-street,  and  largely  with  the  view 
when  the  proper  time  should  come  of  taking  away  the  children  from  the  central  model  schools.  I also  may 
state,  without  any  breach  of  confidence,  that  he  had  intimated  to  the  late  Government  his  intention  of  with- 
drawing Catholics  from  the  central  model  schools,  as  lie  need  only  direct  and  it  is  done.  It  was  a mere  question 
of  local  prudence,  and  no  one  feels  more  the  seeming  inconsistency  of  Iris  public  conduct  in  successfully  prohibit- 
ing in  Athy  what  he  does  not  specifically  prohibit  in  Dublin  than  the  Cardinal  himself. 

“ 12030.  I have  further  to  add  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  the  convent  schools  at  Trim  have  been  opened, 
by  which  two  of  the  three  departments  of  the  model  school  of  that  town  have  been  completely  emptied,  and 
reduced  to  an  absolute  wilderness,  the  infants  and  the  girls  being  transferred  bodily  to  the  nuns’  school,  so  that 
it  is  a question  of  time  till  the  establishment  of  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  when  the  whole  fabric  will  be  left 
nntenanted.” 

The  Very  Reverend  Monsignore  Fovde , Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin, 
testified  (23168): — 

« If  I were  establishing  training  schools,  I would  take  the  elements  we  have  at  hand ; I would  give  the 
trainin'1,  schools,  ...  in  preference  to  any  other  bodies,  to  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  religious  com- 
munities of  nuns.” 

Mr.  Richmond,  Assistant  Commissioner  (F.  520,  521,  522)  reports: — 

“ Thus  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  Institute  no  longer  exists,  and  with  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  times  the  attitude  of  the  Christum  Brothers’  schools  has  been  modified  like-wise.  The  position 
which  these  schools  now  occupy  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  to  which  I have  already  adverted,  of  their  great 
increase  in  number  in  recent  years,  during  the  period  when  the  absolute  deficiency  of  primary  schools  has  been 
least,  and  when  indeed  schools  are  rather  too  many  than  too  few.  In  short,  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  are 
now  rivals  to  the  schools  of  the  National  Board,  and  not  supplementary  to  them.  . . . In  some  places  the 
Catholic  children  have  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  model  schools  in  obedience  to  directions  from 
the  altar.” 

Yet  the  striking  fact  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Balmer  (M.  71)  that  in  Kerry,  a Roman  ggyi 
Catholic  district,  “ a diminution  of  more  than  15  per  cent,  has  taken  place  in  the  number  preferred  by 
of  boys  under  the  Christian  Brothers.”  cSc*. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  described  his  experience  with  regard  to  the 
attendance  of  children  in  the  National  schools  as  compared  with  the  attendance  in  the 
denominational  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers: — 

it  26750.  Sir  Robert  Kane. — Do  you  find  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  children  to  attend 
the  National  schools  there1! — I do  not,  I believe  the  Roman  Catholic  children  in  Clonmel  would,  if  permitted, 
attend  the  model  school  in  preference  to  any  school.  They  are  prevented  from  attending  by  the  refusal  of 
sacraments.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  refusal  of  sacraments  can  drive  children  out  of  model  schools. 

“ 26751.  Putting  aside  for  the  present  the  model  schools,  are  there  in  Clonmel  any  ordinary  National 

schools'! None  in  the  town.  In  the  vicinity  of  Clonmel,  some  miles  out,  there  are  National  schools.  I am 

aware  these  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholics  who  have  left  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  have  gone  a 
distance  to  attend  the  National  schools.  I am  aware  of  one  school,  four  statute  miles  from  Clonmel,  hi  which 
the  teacher  the  other  day  told  me  he  had  twenty-five  pupils  who  left  the  Christian  Brothers’ schools  in  Clonmel,  and 
came  to  him  as  soon  as  his  school  was  established.  It  was  a newly-established  school,  under  the  parish 
priest.  "When  an  Inspector  is  reporting  on  an  application  for  having  anew  school  placed  in  connexion -with 
the  Board,  a query  to  be  answered  is — ‘ How  far  is  the  attendance  likely  to  be  drawn  from  other  existing 
schools  V In  getting  that  information  I was  informed  by  the  teacher  that  twenty-five  of  his  pupils  were  drawn  from 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  Clonmel. 

a 26752.  Those  were  children  whose  parents  voluntarily  preferred  sending  them  to  the  National  school,  under 
the  management  of  the  parish  priest,  than  to  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  1 — Y es,  they  were  all  Roman  Catholics. 

“ 26753.  Was  that  on  account  of  any  greater  degree  of  convenience  or  proximity  in  the  school  1 — No.  Ihe 
teacher  told  me  several  of  the  boys  came  from  the  very  suburbs  of  the  town.  Some  came  four  miles.  In 
Carrick-on-Suir  I have  met  children  from  the  National  school,  some  three  miles  from  the  town,  who  came  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  to  attend  National  schools. 

ii  26754.  They  left  the  town  where  there  were  Christian  Brothers’  schools  to  attend  National  schools  . Yes, 
leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  town.’’  ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

1 Yiz  , denial  of  certain  sacraments,  confession,  <5sc.,  and  withholding  of  absolution. 
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It  is  plain  that  when  left  to  themselves,  acting  on  the  principle  of  “ freedom  of  edu- 
cation,” Roman  Catholic  parents  choose  for  their  children  the  best  schools,  and  prefer 
even  the  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  country  to  the  Christian  Brothers’.  For  the 
latter  there  is,  so  far  as  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Ireland  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
good  English  education  is  concerned,  no  necessity.  Assistant  Commissioners  unite  in 
declaring  that  schools  abound  in  every  direction,  and  that  in  some  districts  they  are  far 
too  numerous.  Mr.  Richmond’s  testimony  is  emphatic  that  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
are  no  longer  a necessity,  and  that  their  aim  is  to  supplant  good  and  efficient  schools 
long  since  established  and  maintained  at  considerable  cost  by  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  93)  has  reported  that  these  schools  are  “ so  strictly  denominational, 
not  to  say  sectarian,  and  so  entirely  ignore  the  educational  wants  of  Protestants  that 
no  State  with  a mixed  population  like  ours  could  possibly  be  justified  in  supplying  funds” 
in  aid  of  them.  “ Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  modification  of  the  system  is  likely 
which  should  adapt  it  for  mixed  education,  or  render  it  a fit  recipient  for  National  aid. 
Such  a modification  would  be  a sacrifice  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  institute  is 
based.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hoare,  the  Superior  of  the  Order,  supplied  the  following  statement  relative 
to  the  connexion  of  the  Brothers  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  their  reasons 
for  separating  from  it. 

“ When  the  National  system  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  some  friends  of  the  institute  whose 
opinions  the  Brothers  looked  up  to  with  respect,  recommended  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pecuniary 
advantages  which  the  new  system  held  out ; and  accordingly  some  five  or  six  of  their  establishments  were 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education.  Willing  to  give  the  system  the  fullest  trial  the  Brothers 
countenanced  this  connexion  for  a few  years  ; but  finding  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  them 
would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  religious  object  of  their  institute,  a special  meeting  of  the  Brothers  was 
held  in  the  year  1836  on  the  subject,  at  which  it  was  resolved,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  withdraw  the  schools 
from  connexion  with  the  Board.” 

To  “ the  religious  object”  they  have  steadily  and  consistently  adhered.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  institute.  “ After  mature  deliberation”  they  have  resolved  not  to  depart 
from  it. 

They  have  no  wish  for  State  aid  ( Grace  9296).  “The  feeling  of  the  society  at  the 
present  moment  is  to  have  things  continue  as  they  are.”  They  have  no  grievance  and 
they  allege  none.  They  seek  no  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education.  They  would 
object  to  an  examination  of  their  teachers  (M1  Donnell  14395-7),  ancl  to  government 
inspection  of  their  schools.  They  are  doing  the  work,  and  bound  by  vow  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  They  should  be  free,  but  not  paid  by  the  State,  to  do  it. 
They  would  never  have  existed  but  for  this  object.  Hence  their  preparation  of  the 
children  for  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  their  careful  attention  to  their  pupils  for 
confirmation,  &c.,  their  annual  returns  of  monthly  communicants,  their  religious  emblems, 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  saints  exhibited  in  all  their  schools,  and  at  every  striking  of 
the  clock  “ the  instant  pause  and  short  prayer”  (Grace  9382). 

They  are  also  bound  by  rule  to  teach -the  children  “gratis,”  and  therefore  could  not 
accept  pecuniary  reward  from  the  State  for  their  labour  of  love — a reward  which,  if  they 
could  receive,  must  be  accepted,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  State  but  of  the  Church. 

Owing  to  these  facts  I cannot  concur  in  your  recommendation  (73)  that  the  rule  of  the 
Board  forbidding  aid  to  monks'  schools  should  be  repealed. 


CONVENT  SCHOOLS. 

I cannot  concur  in  the  statements  embodied  in  your  report  on,  nor  in  your  recom- 
mendations relative  to  Convent  schools. 

The  admission  of  the  schools  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  communities  into  connexion 
with  the  system  of  united  education — one  of  the  main  objects  of  which  was  to  “ unite  in 
one  system  children  of  different  creeds,”  and  from  which  “ all  suspicion  of  proselytism  ” 
should  be  banished,  was  a plain  departure  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter. 

The  hesitation  of  the  Commissioners  and  their  consultation  with  Mr.  Stanley  previous 
to  the  reception  of  these  schools  show  that  they  were  at  least  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  admitting  them. 

They  declined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  full  responsibility.  In  their  report  for 
the  year  1S36,  they  say: — “ Upon  this  point,  we  consulted  Mr.  Stanley  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  thought  it  desirable,  as  we  did,  that  such  schools  should  be 
brought  under  our  superintendence,  and  therefore  that  we  should  grant  aid  to  them. 
We  have  accordingly  done  so.”  The  words  “ he  thought  it  desirable,  as  we  did,”  are  sig- 
nificant. 
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Their  admission  was  thus  defended  on  the  ground  of  policy  rather  than  of  propriety , Context 
or  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a non-sectarian  system.  \ — ' 

This  is  clear  from  the  “ Explanatory  Paper”  of  the  Commissioners,  forwarded  in  1864 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  defence  of  their  generous  treatment  of  these  schools. 

They  seem  to  hint  that  but  for  state  aid  and  inspection,  they  would  not  be  nurseries 
of  loyalty. 

Their  words  in  the  closing  paragraph  are — 

“ If  the  state  should  refuse  all  assistance  to  Convent  schools  no  material  diminution  would  take  place  in  the 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  females  receiving  their  education  there,  although  the  nature  and  effect  of  the 
education  and  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  might  he  in  some  respects  changed  to  the  detriment  of  the  state.” 

Such  were  the  views  of  a board  of  twenty  members  one-half  of  whom  are  Roman 
Catholics. 

Our  assistant  Commissioners  have  characterized  these  as  decidedly  denominational 
schools,  and  as  incompatible  with  a non-sectarian  system  of  education.  Their  reception 
therefore  by  the  Board  was  the  first  departure  from  the  principles  enunciated  in  Mr.  Fir.-!  com-os- 
Stanley’s  letter,  and  this  concession  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  regular  teachers  of  these  schools  are  paid  monitors.  The  nuns  give  only  occasional 
and  not  necessarily  continuous  attendance. 

Mr.  Harvey  (N.  54)  says — 

“ The  lay  assistants  and  monitors  I found  a very  valuable  part  of  the  teaching  stall'.  In  all  the  schools  they 
did  a great  deal  of  the  drudgery  connected  with  the  classes,  and  in  one  case  they  were  the  only  efficient  teachers 
in  the  school.” 

You  say  (General  Report,  page  388) — 

“ The  wood  qualities  of  convent  schools  are  evidently  due  to  the  religious  and  moral  influence  of  the  nuns.” 

But  it  ought  to  have  been  added  that  they  “ are  not  of  a literary  character.” 

Not  only  are  they  inferior  to  model  schools  (Cumin  K 80-82),  but  to  ordinary  Nat  ional  a™  inteior  t» 
schools  (King  D 401—411).  In  D 411  the  latter  says — National 

“ The  proficiency  of  the  girls  whom  I examined  was  not  as  great  as  might  have  been  desired.  They  were  scll0n!s- 
decidedly  inferior  to  most  girls  of  the  same  standing  in  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  I selected  the  two 
higher  classes  in  the  upper  school,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  contain  the  best  scholars,  so  that  their 
unsatisfactory  state  argues  ill  for  the  efficiency  of  the  rest  of  the  school.” 

Mr.  Rerun/ ( I.  32)  says — 

« x i,ave  no  doubt  that,  if  I had  merely  passed  through  these  schools  iu  the  necessarily  superficial  way  of 
ordinary  visitors,  I should  have  seeu  no  side  but  the  blight  one ; but  individual  examination  is  a severe  but 
salutary  check  upon  mere  inspection  however  carefully  conducted.  And  tried  by  the  test  of  individual  ex- 
amination, the  convent  schools  do  not  exhibit  that  superiority  over  other  schools  which  the  panegyrists  assert. 

« I do  not  find  that  their  children  read  or  write  better  than  other  children — their  pcr-centages  of  failures  in 
these  subjects  are  greater— and  in  the  uninspected  schools  arithmetic  is  decidedly  much  inferior.  Out  of  108 
gills,  for  instance,  In  the  highest  department  of  a convent  school,  two  passed  in  proportion,  three  in  compound 
multiplication,  five  in  short  simple  division,  eight  in  subtraction,  and  seven  in  addition  of  three  numbers  of 
not  more  than  three  digits.  In  this  school-room  only  thirty  girls  were  able  to  transcribe  from  a reading-book. 

In  another  convent  school,  out  of  ninety-four  girls  in  the  upper  department,  only  one  had  a sum  right  in  prac- 
tice, one  in  simple  multiplication,  and  thirteen  (several  of  whom,  I am  sorry  to  say,  were  guilty  of  copying) 
in  a little  addition  sum." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  491-497)  shows  the  marked  inferiority  of  convent  to  ordinary 
National  schools.  This  applies  to  Armagh  convent  (F.  498-508)  as  well  as  to  Lurgan 
convent  National  schools.  He  (F.  509)  concludes: — 

k i That  the  best  classes  in  the  best  convent  schools  fall  short  of  the  standard  attained  in  the  best  ordinary 
National  schools  for  girls.  . 

a 2.  That  in  the  average  the  convent  schools  fall  even  below  the  average  standard  attained  by  ordinary 
National  schools  for  girls." 

No  other  result  could  fairly  be  expected.  The  ladies  who  superintend  them  are  not 
trained  for  their  work,  and  even  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  examination.  not  trained  f 

Bishop  Dorrian : — 

“ 9211.  Professor  Sullivan. — On  a system  of  payment  by  results,  the  nuns  would  come  in  for  the  same  pay- 
ment as  others  1 — Yes ; I said  I was  quite  prepared  to  have  them  paid  by  results.  They  will  not  come  in  before 
lay  gentlemen  to  be  examined.  It  is  quite  fair  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
possibility  of  being  rudely  treated.  No  board  can  be  answerable  that  eveiy  individual  Inspector  may  not  some- 
times be  rude  with  ladies.  It  is  for  these  ladies  themselves,  however,  not  to  expose  themselves  in  this  way  to 
officials.  Their  character  is  peculiar  as  rdigieuse." 

Cardinal  Cullen  would  dispense  with  examination  for  certificate  in  their  case  (27 462-4.) 

Practical  men  entertain  a different  opinion. 

Mr.  Renouf  (I.  32)  says 

“ I shall  perhaps  be  asked  whether  the  religious  who  have  not  passed  an  examination  are  not  quite  as  are  notefficieiit 
efficient  teachers  as  those  who  have  been  examined.  My  examinations  of  the  convent  schools  do  not  prove 
it  is  often  argued  that  because  many  of  the  ladies  who  teach  in  the  convent  schools  belong  to  good  families, 
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Convent  and  have  themselves  received  a highly  refined  education,  they  are  more  likely  to  teach  well  than  persons  in 
Schools.  the  condition  of  ordinary  National  school  teachers,  I cannot  think  that  any  persons  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tical  working  of  schools  can  possibly  favour  such  a delusion.  Teaching  is  an  art  which,  like  all  others,  requires 
to  be  learned,  and  the  most  zealous  dilettantism  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  is  as  little  likely  to 
be  successful  in  this  art  as  in  that  of  baking." 

Cardinal  Cullen  says  (2735S)  they  are  superior  as  a whole  to  other  schools. 

Mi\  Sheehy  (26573),  Mr.  Keenan  (1566-S),  and  other  witnesses  affirmed  that  the  im- 
provement in  female  education  in  Ireland,  from  1841  to  1861,  was  owing  specially  to  the 
operation  of  the  convent  schools. 

A reference  to  Mr.  Sheehy’ s evidence  (26573-26586)  will  show  that  this  witness  could 
not  on  his  theoiy  satisfactorily  account  for  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  Cork  and  Dublin  where 
these  schools  exist,  the  increase  of  females  “able  to  read  and  write,”  from  1841  to 
1861,  was  in  the  former  only  7 per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  10,  in  Belfast  and 
in  Carrickfergus,  where  the  education  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  orders, 
the  increase  was  in  the  former  13  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  21  per  cent. 

Cardinal  Cullen  (27362)  felt  the  same  difficulty : — 

“ 27364.  Has  uot  almost  all  the  female  education  in  Galway  town  been  in  the  hands  of  the  nuns  for  thirty 
years  1 — I cannot  say  that ; I know  that  there  ai-e  three  convents  in  it  at  present  all  having  excellent  schools. 

“ 27365.  When  you  hear  that  Galway  contained  in  1841  only  25  per  cent,  who  could  read  and  write,  and  in 
1861  only  31  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  only  five : whereas  in  Carrickfergus,  where  there  were  no  such  religieuse, 
there  was  an  increase  of  21,  the  numbers  being  34  and  55  per  cent,  respectively,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your 
opinion  1 — My  opinion  is  that  if  you  and  I went  down  and  examined  the  children  of  the  convent  schools  in 
Galway,  we  should  find  them  much  better  educated  than  the  children  in  Carrickfergus.” 

nominatilIiiaie"  onty  ^o  Assistant  Commissioners  report  their  inferiority,  but  they  describe 

and  anomalous  them  as  “ denominational  institutions,”  “ anomalous  and  unnatural  ” in  connexion  with 
wstcmio"al  t*16  National  system.  Richmond  (F.  552). 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  58)  says : — 

“ They  are  thoroughly  denominational.  That  they  are  denominational  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  of  the 
excellent  ladies  who  conduct  them,  admits  not  of  a shadow  of  doubt.” 

Mr.  Balmer  (M.  294)  says  : — 

“ I noticed  in  one  convent,  that  on  the  striking  of  twelve  o’clock,  several  of  the  sisters  left  the  schoolroom 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  religious  exercises,  and  the  teaching  staff  was,  in  consequence,  tempo- 
rarily diminished.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  conclude  that  these  schools  are  exceptional,  that  they 
enjoy  special  privileges,  and  are  not  compatible  with  a National  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Cumin  (K.  58)  says : — 

“ R has  indeed  been  thought  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  office  of  teacher  in  National  schools  all  persons 
in  religious  orders,  but  upon  the  same  principle,  I think  that  nuns  and  Marist,  as  well  as  Christian  Brothers, 
should  be  excluded.  They  are  not  ‘ in  orders,’  but  their  peculiarities  are  as  obnoxious  to  Protestants  as  those 
of  a Protestant  clergyman  are  to  Roman  Catholics.  Again,  it  is  said  that  convent  schools  are  practically  on 
the  same  footing  as  other  National  schools.  The  rules  of  the  Board  expressly  declare  that  they  are  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  non-vested  schools.  But,  as  I understand  the  rales  of  the  Board,  convent 
schools  enjoy  special  privileges.  In  all  other  schools  which  are  aided  by  the  Board  the  teacher  must  be  ex- 
amined and  certificated,  but  in  the  convent  schools  this  most  important  condition  is  relaxed,  and  a grant  is  made 
according  to  the  numbers  in  average  attendance.  The  reason  of  this  relaxation  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  understand,  because  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and,  I believe,  abroad,  the  nuns  are  quite  ready  to  submit 
themselves  to  examination.  I must  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  school  system  of  Ireland  is  to  be  regarded  as  truly 
natioual  and  unsectarian , it  is  impossible  to  defend  those  exceptional  rules  which  govern  the  convent  schools.” 
Mr.  Richmond  (F.  435)  says : — 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  difference  between  a convent  school  and  an  ordinary  National  school  is 
something  more  than  a difference  of  degree.  The  character  and  object  in  life  of  their  teachers,  and  the  special 
regulations  which  the  National  Board  find  it  necessary  to  lay  down  for  them,  mark  the  difference  as  one  of  kind. 

It  is  essential  to  the  due  apprehension  of  the  educational  system  at  present  established  in  Ireland  that  this 
dmtmcrion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  idea  of  regarding  convent  schools  as  in  any  sense  non-sectarian, 
should  be  entirely  discarded.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  the  existence  of  a great  anomaly,  by  which  the 
system  founded  for  the  promotion  of  united  secular  instruction  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  has 
e ended  its  aid  under  certain  conditions  to  schools,  which  neither  are  nor  can  ever  he  en  rapport  with  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  that  system  is  established. 

“These  schools  cannot  produce  properly  trained  and  efficient  teachers." 

He  (F.  512)  says : — 

“ It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  already  said  that,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  convent 
schools  do  not,  in  point  of  fact,  hold  their  own,  even  against  the  best  ordinary  National  schools.  Still  less,  I 
should  presume,  can  they  be  regarded  as  adequate  substitutes  for  the  model  schools.  Their  pretensions  to  acquire 
the  position  of  denominational  model  schools  have  arisen,  not  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  secular  teaching 
given  at  the  State  schools,  but  from  political  and  religious  motives.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  162),  in  reference  to  two  convent  schools  in  Connaught  visited  by  him, 
says — 

I thought  that  in  both  of  them  there  was  a want  of  that  precision  and  definiteness  in  teaching  and  of  that 
accuracy  in  work  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  best  schools  under  trained  mistresses,  and  which  are  the  natural 
effects  of  deliberate  professional  preparation.” 
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These  schools  have  been  treated  with  exceptional  favour  by  the  Commissioners  of  Convent 
National  Education.  Schools. 

In  their  interest  the  model  and  training  schools  of  the  Board  suffered  both  by  a reduc- 
tion  in  their  staff  and  by  a diminution  of  the  Parliamentaiy  grant. 

In  their  favour  the  rules  of  the  Board  were  altered,  and  the  following  new  rule  was 
passed  (Part  IV.,  sec.  5,  par.  10): — 

“ Ju  tlie  case  of  a few  very  large  and  highly  efficient  schools,  the  Commissioner's  are  prepared  to  appoint 
young  persons  of  great  merit  to  act  as  first  class  monitor's,  with  a rate  of  salary  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
paid  monitors  of  the  above  grades.’’ 

Mr.  Gibson  and  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  two  commissioners  present  when  the  rule  was  Four  Commis- 
considered  and  approved,  protested  against  it.  81<mers  di6sent' 

The  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  recording  his  dissent,  used  these  words — 

“ Convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  of  education  being  virtually  at  variance  with  its 
fundamental  principle,  viz.,  the  affording  combined  literary  and  moral  and  separate  religious  instruction  to 
children  of  all  persuasions  as  far-  as  possible  in  the  same  school,  it  is  not  expedient  that  further  concessions 
should  be  made  on  their  behalf  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  friends  or  opponents  of  the  system.” 


Dr.  Iienry , in  protesting  on  29th  January,  1864,  wrote — 

“ It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  my  feelings  in  favour  of  equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  denominations 
in  respect  to  the  great  question  of  education  remain  as  strong  and  undiminished  as  they  have  ever  been. 

“ But  in  my  humble  judgment  the  recent  changes  of  rule  seriously  interfere  with  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  system  was  founded,  namely,  that  of  united  secular  instruction,  whilst  in  their  operation 
they  will  tend  to  foster  and  to  reward  in  its  stead  a spirit  of  separation  and  of  exclusiveness." 

That  the  new  rule,  against  which  so  many  Commissioners  protested,  was,  if  not  designed  Newrideta^ 
at  least  specially  adapted  to  benefit  these  schools  at  the  expense  of  united  education,  is  vent  schools, 
evident  from  the  following  statement. 

In  1S64  the  monitorial  staff  in  model  schools  was  reduced  and  the  estimate  for  the 
support  of  these  training  institutions  was  diminished  by  the  Commissioners  by  the  sum 
of  about  £2,000. 

At  the  same  time  a special  grant  of  £2,000  was  made  in  1864  for  the  purpose  of  Special  grant, 
carrying  out  the  new  rule  in  reference  to  First  Class  Monitors. 

The  return  to  order  of  House  of  Commons,  No.  296,  19th  May,  1865,  gives — 

Number  of  first  class  monitors,  , . . . ■ • .124 

Number  in  Convents,  . . . . . • • 'In  4 

Per-centage  of  whole  in  Convents,  . . • • • • “0'4 

Amount  of  grant  of  £2,000  which  went  to  Convent  schools,  . • .£1,208 

The  following  figures  will  show  that  an  undue  proportion  of  “ first  class  monitors  ” was 
given  to  Convent  schools : — 

Number  of  ordinary  National  schools,  excluding  Convents,  die.,  in  1864,  . . 5,959 

Number  of  first  class  monitors  given  to  ordinary  schools, 49 

Number-  of  Convent  schools  in  1864, 138 

Number  of  first  class  monitors  given  to  Convents,  . . • ■ • • 75 


That  the  Commissioners  intended  their  new  rule  for  the  special  benefit  of  Convent 
schools  is  evident  from  the  following  : — 

1st.  That  in  1862,  before  the  rule  was  passed,  they  had  appointed  pupil-teachers  at  a. 
salary  of  £20  each  in  Baggot-street  and  King’s  Inns-street  (Dublin)  convents.1 

2nd.  From  the  protests  of  Commissioners  given  above — who  explicitly  affirm  it. 

3rd.  From  the  number  of  the  first-class  monitors  given  to  convents — namely,  75  out 
of  124,  while  the  convent  schools  were  only  138  to  5,959  ordinary  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  increase  of  grants  given  to  convent  schools  since 
1860  8 


No.  of  Schools. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Total  Grants  in 
Salaries,  &c. 

Per-centage  of 
Increase  of 
Average 
Attendance. 

Per-centage  of 

Increase  of 
Grant 

£ B.  d. 

1860, 

124 

25,571 

8,044  6 9 

- 

- 

1861, 

128 

27,377 

9,301  18  3 

7- 

15-6 

1862, 

129 

28,008 

10,143  13  2 

2-2 

9- 

1863, 

134 

30,406 

11,859  18  9 

8-5 

16-9 

1868, 

145 

34,791 

16,129  6 11 

14-4 

36- 

Total  increase  j 

105 

from  1860 

till  1868,  J 

21 

9,220 

8,085  0 2 

36 

* Seo  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  331,  of  15th  June,  1864,  page  10. 

1 See  Return  to  House  of  Commons,  No.  430,  June  24,  1864,  p.  28,  and  for  the  year  1868,  Board  s Report. 
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convknt  It  thus  appeal’s  while  the  average  attendance  from  IS 60  to  L86S  increased  only  about 
schooi.s.  0ELe-third,  the  grants  from  the  Board  were  more  than  doubled. 

Sa*--"-  “ Local  aid  ” to  these  schools  does  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 

'■■  Local  aid"  the  State  grant.  The  following  table  will  show  that  it  is  not  one-third  of  that  given  to 
very  ,maii.  ordinary  schools.1 


Aid  In  1868. 

Average  Attendance. 

Ordinary  Schools,  excluding  Convents,  . 

£55,391 

3s.  Id. 

Convent  schools 

£1,911 

Is.  Id. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools  in  various  places  reveals  much  that 
is  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature. 

Supplant  In  Clonakilty,  Oughterard,  and  other  places  the  ordinary  National  schools  were 
“ denounced,  though  under  Roman  Catholic  (and  in  the  case  of  Oughterard,  clerical 
Roman  Catholic)  management,  that  convent  schools  might  be  introduced  and  the 
ordinary  National  schools  abolished. 

Mr.  Wilson  (15950),  states  the  circumstances  connected  with  Clonakilty,  and  (15968) 
that  the  avowed  object  was  to  absorb  the  attendance  of  the  existing  National  schools. 

In  Oughterard  (16082-16084),  a worse  case  than  the  Clonakilty,  a vested  school  was 
shut  up  and  a convent  school  established  by  the  Board,  though  reported  against  by 
the  Inspectors. 

It  is  not  expedient  that  action  of  this  sort  should  be  encouraged,  still  less  that  the 
funds  of  the  State  should  be  applied  to  such  a purpose. 

While  I do  not  propose  to  disturb  the  connexion  of  existing  convent  schools  I am 
opposed  to  their  undue  extension,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  the  present  restrictions 
should  be  maintained. 

No  new  convent  schools  should  be  aided  in  localities  where  sufficient  accommodation 
already  exists  in  National  schools. 

Your  recommendation  (71),  is  “that  henceforth  the  distinction  between  convent  schools 
and  ordinary  schools  should  cease.” 

In  my  opinion  the  very  nature  of  these  institutions  will  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  this  recommendation,  and  your  recommendations,  94  and  95,  providing  exceptional 
modes  “ for  conducting  the  examination  of  members  of  religious  bodies,”  establish  the 
“distinction”  which  by  71  you  declare  “should  cease.” 

Considering  the  history  and  character  of  these  schools,  believing  it  to  be  inexpedient 
that  they  should  be  extended  so  as  to  supplant  lay  teachers,  and  that  it  would  be 
impolitic  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  aid  in  this  work,  I cannot  concur  in  your  recom- 
mendation (72)  “ that  the  rule  which  j>rohibits  the  members  of  one  religious  community 
having  more  than  one  school  is  inexpedient  and  should  be  repealed." 


UNITED  OR  NON-SECTARIAN  EDUCATION. 

Tht:  people  are  The  people  of  Ireland  have  to  this  hour  expressed  no  desire  for  any  change  in  the 
unUcd  system,  fundamental  principles  of  the  National  system.  On  the  contrary  the  proof  is  abundant 
and  clear,  that  during  the  past  thirty-eight  years,  they  have  manifested  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  emigration  and  a decreasing 
population,  schools  and  scholars  have  annually  increased. 

One  prominent  and  important  fact  proves  how  acceptable  to  the  entire  country  the 
system  of  non-sectarian  education  is — namely,  that  there  is  scarcely  a parish  in  the  land 
without  its  National  school,  and  not  a district  where  the  humblest  peasant’s  child  may 
not  receive  the  advantage  of  a good  literary  education ; whereas  the  British  denomin- 
ational system,  with  all  the  rivalry  and  constant  competition  of  the  religious  sects,  has 
left  neglected  eight  thousand  parishes. 

The  reports  just  submitted  to  Parliament,  prepared  for  the  education  department  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Fearon,  on  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
children  in  four  of  the  great  towns  of  England — Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester — present  a sad  picture,  and  should  lead  those  in  authority  to  pause  and 
weigh  seriously  the  result,  before  lending  themselves  to  change  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a system  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland. 

1 Sea  Commissioners’  Report  for  1868,  page  21,  and  page  226  and  onwards. 
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Yofr  recommend  a departure  from  the  principle  of  united  education,  and  the  adoption, 
under  certain  circumstances,  of  “ denominational  schools.” 

Having  regard  to  the  evidence  presented  to  us,  I cannot  concur  in  this  recom- 
mendation. 

To  my  mind  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  that  the  united,  or  non-sectarian  system 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  demand  for  denominational  schools  should  be  refused. 

The  witnesses  are  English  and  Irish.  The  former  were  employed  as  Assistant  Com-  The  witness 
missioners.  The  latter  were  orally  examined  by  us.  _ are  EngiiX 

You  refused  to  appoint  any  Irishman  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  selected  for  this  »a  Irish, 
important  office  Englishmen,  whose  educational  experience  was  denominational,  and 
whose  sympathies  it  was  to  be  presumed  would  be  naturally  in  favour  of  denominational 
education. 

Yet  after  some  months  acquaintance  with  Ireland,  and  much  intercourse  with  The  Assistant 
intelligent  and  educated  Irishmen,  they  generally  declared  against  the  denominational  omraia31oner5- 
and  in  favour  of  the  united  system.  At  this  conclusion  they  arrived  after  learning  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  people,  and  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  of  all  grades  and 
religious  denominations. 

Mr.  Harvey,  whose  district  was  chiefly  rural  and  agricultural,  with  a population  in  Mr.  Harvey 
the  proportion  of  five  Roman  Catholics  to  one  Protestant,  says  (N  132,  133,  134): 

« 132.  In  the  ordinary  National  schools,  however,  there  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a considerable  amount  of 
mixed  education,  and  as  far  as  I could  judge,  the  result  of  it  was  beneficial.  In  the  first  place  there  was  not, 
and  there  could  not  be  any  tampering  with  the  faith  of  the  children  on  the  part  of  either  the  teacher  or  the 
manager.  I never  heard  anyone  suggest  even  a doubt  of  the  perfect  security  that  the  National  schools  afforded 
in  this  respect.  I found  also  perfect  good-will  and  kindly  feeling  existing  amongst  the  children  of  different 
denominations,  and  the  masters  almost  universally  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  united  education.  I have 
before  me  the  answer  to  an  inquiry  of  mine  on  this  matter  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  and  teachers 
whom  I met  in  Ireland.  It  is  significant  in  more  ways  than  one.  ‘ An  experience,'  he  says,  ‘ of  over  twelve 
years  would  warrant  me  in  speaking  favourably  of  the  mixed  system,  but  I feel  bound  to  defer  to  the  judgment 
of  my  ecclesiastical  superiors  on  the  subject.'  Others  expressed  themselves  more  unreservedly,  and  all  agreed 
that  the  objection  to  the  system  did  not  originate  within  but  outside  of  the  schools.  The  diiheulties  and 
disagreements  apt  to  arise  between  children  of  different  denominations,  and  to  lead  to  serious  quarrels,  were 
treated  by  teachers  as  purely  imaginary.  But  clergymen  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  were  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  teachers  on  this  question. 

“ 133.  The  remedy  proposed  by  those  who  objected  to  mixed  education,  was  to  make  the  schools  denomina- 
tional, and  to  allow  each  sect  the" full  exercise  of  religious  teaching.  In  regard  to  the  minority  it  was  urged 
that  they  could  either  have  schools  for  themselves,  or  that  if  no  special  provision  were  made  for  them  by  the 
State,  they  would  be  no  worse  off  than  at  present,  but  would  be  educated  in  schools  supported  by  themselves, 
or  if  they  chose  in  the  National  schools  of  other  denominations.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  talk  of  their  having 
schools  for  themselves.  In  many  parts  of  my  district  Protestants  are  too  few  in  number  to  have  a good  school 
exclusively  for  their  children,  who  could  get  the  benefits  of  a sound  education  only  in  mixed  schools.  11  the 
proposed  changes  were  made  they  might  indeed  be  sent  to  the  National  schools,  managed  and  taught  by  Roman 
Catholics,  but  altered  as  these  would  be  if  the  free  exercise  of  religious  teaching  were  allowed  at  all  times,  they 
would  be  no  fit  places  for  mixed  education,  and  the  same  arguments  would  apply  against  them,  as  mixed 
schools,  which  now  apply  against  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Christian  Brothers.  Jt 
is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  minority  would  he  no  worse  off  than  they  are  at  present.  They  would  be 
limited  to  a choice  between  a had  school  and  a proselytizing  school.  . . , „ . 

“ 144.  I found  mixed  eduction  quite  us  general  as  could  be  expected ; usually  where  there  eras  a mixture  of  “2”“^ 
children  of  different  creeds,  the  minority  consisted  of  not  more  than  five  or  six  children.  I heard  of  no  evil 
effects  from  the  united  education  in  the  National  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  of  those  that  were  beneficial. 

(See  also  123,  124.) 

After  stating  that,  there  was  quite  as  much  united  education  in  his  district  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  Mr.  Harvey  adds  (N.  126),  that  even  where  a sectarian  school 
exists  facts  show  “ the  parents  were  not  ill  disposed  to  a system  of  united  education, 
and  that  all  the  opposition  to  it  might  be  traced  to  clerical  influence  and  represented 
clerical  rather  than  national  feeling.” 

Mr.  Harvey's  conclusion  is  thus  expressed  (N.  150)  : — 

“ Nothing  surprised  me  more  than  the  desire  that  I heard  expressed  to  make  it  more  denominational  than  it 
was.  I could  not  conceive  how  this  could  he  done  except  by  denationalizing  it  altogether,  and  I ultimately 
fathered  that  this  was  actually  the  result  contemplated  and  desired.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  that 
the  aim  and  effort  of  all  connected  with  it  should  be  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that  if  the  system, 
which  had  confessedly  done  so  much  for  Ireland  in  the  past  were  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  every 
means  should  he  taken  to  diminish  its  denominationalism.” 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  88)  testifies  of  Derry  that  in  the  country  district  the  mixed  ^“jg*** 
system  prevails — “ the  number  of  children  belonging  to  the  different  religious  denorni-  system  pre- 
nations  varvins-  very  much  according  to  the  prevailing  religious  denominations  of  the  '“•*> 


nations,  varying  very  much  according  to  the  prevailing  : 

population  in  the  neighbourhood.”  ■ ■.  . .,  , 

His  experience  of  clerical  as  opposed  to  parental  or  national  feelmg  was  similar  to 
Mr.  Harvey’s.  (G.  92) : — 

“ If  left  to  themselves,-  the  people  almost  invariably  look  to  the  efliciency  only  of  the  teacher,  quite 
tive  of  the  creed  to  which  he  belongs;  it  is  only  when  they  are  stimulated  thereunto  by  their  clergy  that  the 
latter  point  becomes  a question  of  serious  consideration.”  ^ 
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Mr.  Sidgreaves  felt  that  his  mission  was  to  reflect  the  views  of  others  rather  than  to 
give  his  own  on  the  vexed  question  of  mixed  education.  Yet  he  was  constrained  in 
reference  to  the  country  schools  to  say.  (G.  103) : — 

“ The  denominational  system,  if  carried  out  there  at  present  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  a large  number 
of  children  from  education  altogether.  The  great  drawback  to  the  efficacy  of  the  country  schools  consists  now 
in  their  being  too  numerous  and  too  small.  As  I have  already  stated  tire  teachers  complain  that  they  are  starving 
each  other  out.  A school  of  a certain  size,  and  with  a certain  attendance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  carry  on  at  all.  Multiply  the  present  schools  indefinitely,  as  would  have  to  be  done,  if  each  child 
could  only  go  to  a school  conducted  by  members  of  its  own  faith,  and  the  term  4 starveling,’  which  I have 
already  heard,  applied  to  some  schools,  would  be  applicable  to  nearly  all.” 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  3 14)  whose  district  was  West  Connaught,  tells  us  that  “the  people  care 
more  for  good  teaching  than  for  anything  else”— that  where  the  teacher  is  efficient 
children  come  out  of  adjoining  parishes  to  attend  his  school  in  defiance  “of  threats  of 
religious  penalties,”  and  that  the  people  do  not  object  to  the  mixed  system,  so  far  as  to 
allow  their  objections  to  override  such  a consideration. 

Mr.  Laurie's  testimony  is  similar  (H.  14) : — 

“ Nor  do  Roman  Catholic  parents  personally  object  to  the  intercourse  of  their  children  with  the  children  of 
Protestants.  For  example,  I found  even  in  a Church  Education  Society’s  school,  twenty-six  Roman  Catho- 
lics being  taught  along  with  fifty-three  Protestants,  the  reason  being  that  no  National  school  was  accessible 
Tliis  exceptional  instance  suffices  to  show  that  in  the  absence  of  intimidation  the  popular  desire  for  instruction 
is  so  strang  as  to  ignore  the  alleged  risk  of  proselytism.  I do  not  dispute  that,  supposing  a National  school 
were  established  in  the  locality  alluded  to,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  adopt  it,  and  with  good  reason  • but  I 
believe  that  if  it  proved  to  be  a better  school  than  the  Church  one,  the  majority  of  unbiassed  Protestants 
would  also  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  preference  to  their  own. 

“ In  one  other  Church  school  adjoining  a good  National  school,  I found  six  Roman  Catholics.  These  I 
understood  to  belong  to  the  superior  farming  class,  who  prefer  the  higher  social  standard  of  the  Protestant 
schools.  The  pnests  do  not  apply  any  pressure  to  the  more  independent  classes." 


In  the  same  way,  irrespective  of  clerical  influence,  Protestants  prefer  the  efficient 
teacher, 'though  a Roman. Catholic,  and  with  the  school  under  Roman  Catholic  clerical 
management. 

Mr.  Laurie  reports  (H  13)  : — 

41  That  wherever  a Church  Education  Society’s  School  was  not  provided,  the  Protestants  freely  availed 
themselves  of  the  National  school ; and  that  where  the  former-  existed  a fair  proportion  preferred  the  latter 
where  its  superiority  was  manifest.  In  short,  in  so  far  as  Protestant  parents  themselves  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that— while  they  naturally  prefer  a special  school  of  their  own  type— their  choice  is  mainly  regulated 
by  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  offered.  For  example,  I found  nine  Protestant  juveniles  in  Kilmallook 
National  school,  and  but  eleven  infants  in  the  Church  school  of  tlie.  same  town ; and  in  the  Limerick  Boys'  and 
Girls  Model  School,  196  Protestant  pupils  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  while  five  schools,  directly  or 
indirectly,  connected  with  the  Protestant  Church  in  .the  same  city  exhibited  an  aggregate  attendance  of  only  73.’’ 


Presbyterian  feeling  in  the  matter  of  united  education  is  exhibited  in  cases  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Richmond,  of  the  Belfast  district.  I quote  from  his  report  two  cases.  In  one 
ttie  patron  is  a layman ; in  the  other  a clergyman.  South  Taylorstown,  of  which  Mr. 
J.  B.  Black  is  patron,  contained  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  159  children,  viz. Established 
Church,  10  ; Roman  Catholic,  63;  Presbyterian,  79;  others,  7.  Total  159 
He  says  (F  126)  * 


■d  “ T~tj.1S  •in  faC‘a  Senuine  “stance  of  the  united  system  of  education  honestly  carried  out.  Mi-.  Black  is  a 
Presbyterian  The  master  of  the  school  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  he  is  assisted  by  his  daughter,  as  female 
assistant  and  his  son  as  monitor.  The  whole  staff,,  in  fact,  is  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Black  points  proudly  to 
ins  school  as  an  example  of  non-sectarian  education,  and  the  master  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  position,  and 
said  that  m his  experience  Presbyterians  would  always  treat  a man  well,  whatever  his  religious  belief,  so  long 


F 127 

JJXl*  “7  National  school  in  the  coimty  Down  is  under  a Roman  Catholic  master.  He  was 
OT^naUy  appointed  in  1842  by a Presbyterian  layman  to  a school  then  situated  close  to  Glastrey  called 
Gransha  National  Schoo1.  That  school  was  transferred  to  and  amalgamated  in  the  present  Glastrey  school, 
Sri!  allTSj"3-  Since  1842  the  patronship  of  the  school  has  passed  through  several 

Presbyterians,  and  he  h^  stdl  been  suffered  to  remain;  and  now,  to  the  credit  of  that  gentleman  be 
it  said,  the  patron;  is  the  Rev.  J.  Rowan  a Presbyterian  minister  in  Kircubbin.  This  too  is  a mixed  school, 
the  pioportions  being — Established  Church,  8 ; Roman  Catholics,  102  ; Presbyterians,  55.  Total,  165." 

Mr.  Richmond  (F '5)  indicates  that  where  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  has  not  pro- 
nounced emphatically  against  the  united  system,  as  in  the  Armagh  diocese,  country 
priests  regarded  it  with  no  unfriendly  eye. 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G  95)  testifies  that  while  the  priests  oppose,  “the  majority  of  the 
c ergy  of  the  Established  Church  look  with  favour  on  the  present  mixed  system  of 
education,  and  the  Presbyterians  as  a body,  lay  and  clerical,  thoroughly  approve  of, 

and  are  very  energetic  mdeed  m their  efforts  to  maintain  it.” 

.Mr.  Jack  (L  366),  in  reference  to  Connaught,  reports  that  “a  decided  majority  of  the 
National  teachers  consulted  are  opposed  to  denominationalism  in  any  shape.”  He  gives 
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in-  Appendix  .0,  in  answer  to  bis  circular,;  ihe  replies,  of.  several  laymen  in  favour  of  the.- 

present  system.  

Sir  R.  L.  Blosse,  bart.,  says  : — 

“ Any  tampering  witlx  it  -would  do  incalculable  harm.” 

P.  Denis  Browne,  esq.,  says:- 

“ I can  hardly  conceive  that  any  man  whose  mind  is  free  from  party  bias,  can  look  upon  the  National 
avstem  in  and  for  Ireland  otherwise  than  as  a national  blessing,  or  than  as  the  system  adapted  above  all  others 
to  promote  a lcindlv  feeling  toward  each  other  in  the  soholars,  and  a feeling  of  loyal  reverence  for  a government 
which  provides  equally  for  all  children  under  it  the  means  of  becoming  honoured  and  useful  members  of  the 
great  commonwealth.” 

Edmund  Parry,  esq.,  Beleek  Castle,  says  : 

■'  A denominational  system  of  education  would  but  to  a darker  line  of  demarcation  between  tie  respective 
nersunsions  embitter  sectarian  animosities,  and  retard  if  not  render  impossible  tbe  fusion  of  rates  aud  parties 
iowbere  so  likely  of  accomplishment  as  in  the  common  form  and  common  playground  of  a school. 

Similar  testimony  is  supplied  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  from  other  parts  of 

11  Mr'pafoKr  (M  95,  96,  92)  from  Kerry  district  gives  the  opinion,  in  their  own  words, 
favourable  to  non-sectarian  education,  of  the  Sector  of  Kenmare,  the  Very  Kev.  the  Dean 
of  Ardfert,  the  Ven.  J.  O’Sullivan,  P.P.  of  Kenmare  and  Vicar-General  who  was 

educated  in  a mixed  school found  it  useful  in  afterhfe,  and  would  hke  to  see  it 

now.”  He  added  (M  9S)  : — 

« In  a similar  spirit  Mr.  Herbert,  m.p.  for  Kerry  (who  in  am  address  to  the  elector  some  time  ago  pronounced 
in  favour  of  a denominational  system),  informed  me  that  he  was  now  more  favourable  to  mixed  education. 

Mr.  King,  from  the  Dublin  district,  supplies  similar  testimony  (D  pages  71-74,  &c.)  Dub- 

Tes^onyrSyeleot,f'as  the  Assistant  Commissioners' reports  show  comes  from  %***« 
all  parts  of  Ireland,  and  from  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  districts. 

These  Commissioners  speak  of  the  advantages  of  the  mixed  system.  ' 

mtmdency  is  to  promote  Imniony,  to  check  religious  animosities,  to  soften  party 
feeling,  and  to  remove  prejudice. 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  (G.  104,  105)  says : 

..  ™ n.vpeition  too  arising  out  of  this  matter  which  certainly  ought  to  be  answered  before  any 

SueSrnlTi"  S fcSZ  the  system  of  educating  together  children  of  different  creeds  has 

^STton^g  Ld  tTyXkiug  those  religions  animosities  which  at  present  mu  the  cause  of  so  much 
mischief  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 1 

He  adds : — 

“ The  general  impression  would  appear  to  he  that  it  lias. 

See  "also  Mr.  Joel,  already  quoted  (L.  pages  413,  414).  His  remarks  frornL.  848 
onward,  on  “ feelings  probable  under  denominational  system  illustrated  by  cases,  should 
be  read  attentively. 

Mr  Harvey  (N.  132)  says: — . „ 

! tmmd  also  perfect  good-will  and  kindly  feeling  existing  amongst  tiro  children  of  different  denominations. 

(N.  144)  . ...  T may  be  allowed  to  state  that  in  towns  where  the  line  of  separation  between 

th  mZf  Si  w«  wtoe  Protestants  were  aU  taught  in  one  sdaool  by  themselves  aud  Bomsn 

the  dineient  sects  was  v&jwu.  , , bitt  ss  of  feeing  on  the  part  of  mere  children  towards 

Cuthohes  nr  ^ ° ,™’ my  ST  If  this  wa®  due  to  L fact  of  teeir  separation  h, 

persons  o a stvon„  argument  against  denominational  and  m favour  of  united  education.  The 

t wLd  SpS  m'“rften,  « at  ltest°restram  auimosities,  tee  former  ten  only  intensff,  »d  exasperate 
feelings  already  sufficiently  strong.”  ^ ^ 

Tt  os  flip  system  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  tue  dreum- 

JSSss 

^rTslo^ 

PDr  V«Tsecretei7  to  toe  National  Board,  who  has  travelled  over  Ireland  m toe 
service  of  toe’  Board  as  District  and  Head  Inspector,  says . • . 
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dependent  for  their  education  in  schools  not  under  Eoman  Catholic  managers  and  that' 
these  minorities  " are  very  numerous"  (9064)  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  ’ 

Yet  when  questioned  in  view  of  the  changes  demanded  by  the  bishops  how  he  would 
provide  for  the  education  of  such  minorities  he  replied,  “simply  by  letting  the  children 
do  the  best  they  can”  (9086).  * n 

Dr.  Keane,  Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  when  asked,  are  there  not  large  numbers 
of  Catholic  minorities  in  country  districts  replied : — 

“ 15837.  I believe  there  are,  and  I believe  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  meeting  the  case.” 

The  cases  are  numerous,  and  under  the  present  system  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
meeting  them.  Minorities  are  protected.  They  experience  no  inconvenience  though 
they  should  be  outnumbered  by  four  hundred  to  one.  Any  change  would  be  an 
injustice  alike  to  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  How  could  they  be  provided  for 
m such  cases  as  the  two  following  which  I select  as  illustrative  ? 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  states  the  Roman  Catholic  case  (G.  90) : 

t l'In  **“7  districts  about  Coleraine,  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  seems  to  be  thin  and  scattered 
In  hve  of  the  schools  that  I examined  there  were  no  Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  all,  and  I was  assured  bv  the 
teacher,  in  each  school,  that  there  were  none  in  the  neighbourhood ; five  other  schools  that  I examined 
contom^1  altogether  an  aggregate  of  only  twelve  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  and  in  four  of  those  schools  the 
n0  “ Cath0liC  famiUeS  * tLe  Wh00d  the  families 

Mr.  Laurie  states  the  Protestant  case  (H.  1 7)  : — 

.of  unmixed  schools  is,  in  my  district  excessively  rare,  and  exceptions  can  hardly  be 
recommended  as  a basis  for  a general  measure.  For  under  any  less  comprehensive  arrangement  than  flip 
present  one,  what,  for  example,  would  become  of  the  average  of  three  Protestant  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
11,6  Mteblishme“t  °f  schools  for  their  benefit  would 

in  ml  H1?*61,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jack  (L.  314),  relative  to  minorities 

m Ins  district.—  If  the  National  schools  were  practically  closed  in  their  faces,  they  would 
scarcely  have  any  chance  of  education.”  See  also  Sidgreaves  (G.  103),  Ilarvey  (N  133  ) 
g »laiS«  extent  by  public  funds  contributed  in  common,  these 
W +n  ?rot?stant  or  Roman  Catholic  should  not  be  compelled  by  the  State 

eithei  to  attend  an  inferior  school  or  a school  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
“Is  it  not  almost  absurd  that  a public  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  should  be  founded  on  nnneinloo 

Jhe  rights  of  minorities  can  only  be  respected  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  civil 
and  religions  liberty  as  now  understood.  Every  State-aided  school  should  Ir secular 
instruction  be  equally  available  to  all  irrespective  of  creed.  There  should  be  no  relivious 

S thtpSlnds7  &0m  Sending  Ms  0hild  t0  nearest  “d  best  ^“1 

On  this  principle  the  present  National  system  is  based. 

It  is  the  lest  sijstem  for  promoting  efficient  schools. 
ery  small  schools  imply  inferior  teachers  and  an  inferior  education  Establish  a 
denommational  system  as  now  demanded  and  there  are  hundreds  of  districts  whme  two 
or  three  "starveling  schools  would  take  the  place  of  one  existing  efficienHehooT 
The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have,  through  a mistaken pel cv  so 

atSmelofsS To  “ “*2*  “ ?‘readJ  “ ““V  *»  numer^t?^ 

woddZravrSife^860”6  **“  Ser™eS  °*  ' efalrt  Cenominationalism 

Mr.  Harvey  says  (N.  14) : — 

The  consequence 

and  even  to  take  children  without  any  fee  at  all  Tn  ,,  * ^bei  to  undersell  one  another 

offence  scholars  were  withdrawn  and  sent  to  other  schools  in  the  ^ °n  tL®  sliShtost  cause  of 

department  of  Athlone,  the  facilities  for rlovil fSttSSSS,  a “"T*?  Sch?01  “ 
why  an  average  roll  of  85  boys  yielded  only  £1  a year  of  fees  n+  n kmd  ™ urged  “ the  mam  reason 
Westmeath  and  King’s  County  the  same  reastn  m’etched  sch°o1  on  the  bordera  of 

of  150  boys  and  girls.  They  had  a choice  I was  told  of  slvJf  ?us®rable  rotum  of  30s.  from  an  average  roll 

“L"  rrv&i-s  £ 

aco^mmodSion^bmd117?  th ^ Wi°k  °f  ?Striot>  " 1 am  sa*Med  that  the  school 
accommodation  is  ahead. of  the  requirements  of  the  people,”  that  “in  some  districts 
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they  are  far  too  numerous,  and  the  teachers  complain  that  they  are  simply  starving 
each  other  out” 

Mr.  Richmond  says  (F  19) : — 

“An  almost  universal  complaint  is  raised  by  the  teachers  of  the  country  National  schools,  that  there  are  far 
more  schools  than  are  really  "wanted,  and  they  are  all  bidding  one  against  another  for  children.” 

After  giving  (F  20)  instances  of  undue  multiplication  of  schools,  he  states  the  result 
(F  22). 

“ The  schools  must  have  a small  number  of  pupils,  and  generally  inferior  teachers,  because  a high  class 
teacher  can  do  better  for  himself  at  a larger  school.” 


Nos- 

Sectauian 

Education. 


Mr.  Jack  who  gives  much  information  as  to  the  evils  of  denominational  rivalry 
already  existing,  says  (L  111) : — 

“ Of  the  remaining  indifferent  Mission  and  National  schools,  I consider  three  of  each  kind  as  spoiled  by  a 
competition,  -which  except  possibly  from  the  religious  view-point  is  attended  by  none  but  evil  consequences.  At 
B,  for  example,  there  are  three  schools,  all  on  the  road-side,  within  three-quarters  of  a mile  of  each  other — 
the  Mission  School,  with  an  average  attendance  of  eight,  the  Monastery  School,  with  an  actual  attendance  of 
seven,  the  National  Female  School  with  nineteen  present.  One  good  school  creditably  managed  and  taught, 
would  do  better  work  than  the  three  together.” 


What  is  really  wanted  is  a Board  to  administer  the  present  system,  so  as  to  promote 
its  efficiency  as  was  designed  by  its  founders.  In  the  interests  of  education  itself  not 
only  should  unnecessary  multiplication  of  schools  in  the  future  be  prevented,  but 
“starveling”  schools  should  be  abandoned  and  measures  adopted  for  amalgamating 
schools  where  they  are  too  numerous. 

The  non-sectarian  system  is  preferable  on  the  ground  of  economy.  and  economy. 

Properly  administered  there  would  be  a saving  of  funds  to  the  State  and  to  families. 

Assistant  Commissioners  censure  the  Board  for  having  so  administered  the  system  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  marred,  and  the  public  funds  wasted.  See  Richmond 
(F  515),  and  Cumin  (K  51)  who,  after  “ a wide  survey  ” describes  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Board’s  policy  in  multiplying  “ inordinately  the  number  of  schools,”  and  unnecessarily 
increasing  expense,  and  condudes  in  these  words : — 

“ It  is  obvious  therefore  that  having  regard  to  the  work  done  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  is  excessive, 
and  the  cost  at  which  they  are  maintained  is  unnecessarily  increased.” 

A leading  object  with  statesmen  should  surely  be  to  promote  an  efficient  system  of 
public  education  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  State  and  the  community. 

To  grant  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  Demand  of 
evidence  and  objects  we  have  now  stated.  cathoHe 

These  demands  are  thus  summarized  by  Bishop  Dorrian  (9146) — uofbe3sUould 

“ We  could  not  but  seek  a denominational  education,  inasmuch  as  having  received  from  God  charge  of  the  Srante(1- 
children,  for  we  could  exercise  no  charge  without  having  proper  authority  to  control  them. 

“ That  is  a Catholic  principle  that  cannot  be  got  rid  of.” 

Bishop  Keane  maintains  (15686)  that  secular  education  is  so  interwoven  with  religious 
that  you  might  as  well  attempt  to  separate  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  therefore  the 
bishops  assert  their  “ right  to  control  the  education  in  its  entirety.” 

This  claim,  they  acknowledge,  no  Catholic  country  in  the  world  has  conceded.  catwttf  a"y 

The  Catholic  bishops  possess  it  in  England.  country. 


Bishop  Keane — 

“ 156S9.  Mr.  Justice  Morris. — Is  there  to  your  knowledge  any  country  at  this  moment  in  the  world  in  which 
the  Catholic  bishops  have  the  exclusive  control  of  education  in  its  entirety  ? — They  have  it  in  England.  Tt  is 
allowed  in  England  to  the  Catholic  bishops. 

“ 15690.  Is  there  any  other? — I am  not  aware  there  is  any  other  country.” 

Their  authority  for  the  claim  is  the  command  of  Christ,  “ Go  and  teach  all  nations.” 

“ Dr.  Wilson. — To  whom  is  that  addressed  ? — Addressed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Church. 

“ 15890.  Which  church? — The  Church. 

“ 15891.  Which  church? — The  Church  founded  by  our  divine  Lord. 

“ 15893.  May  I ask  for  information — Do  you  recognise  the  Established  Church  of  this  country,  or  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  any  other  section,  as  forming  part  of  the  visible  Church? — No. 

“ 15894.  Then  your  claim  is  for  the  section  of  the  Church  to  which  you  belong  to  control  the  education  of 
the  people  ? — Yes.” 

It  is  felt  that  this  claim  is  so  absolute  and  extensive  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  granted.  M°^dmbtcd 
Hence,  suggestions  have  been  made  in  favour  of  a modified  mixed  system ; and  hence  Denomina 
your  recommendation  of  a class  of  denominational  schools.  tionai  schools. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners,  who  have  considered  the  question  in  this  aspect,  are  Assistant  Com- 
opposed  to  a modified  or  double  system,  and,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned,  would  op‘ 

regard  such  a change  as  retrograde  and  injurious. 

Mr.  Jack  (L.  346)  says — 
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tftfsJ  '>i“  Kit'  fact,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  at:  Ml,  th'e  daioiirin'ationalSys^envmay  .just  as  well  be  adopted  frankly  afid  all 
Sectarian.  at  once  parfc  0f  jt  iess  satisfactory  than  the  whole.  And  after  its  principle,  is  accepted,  any 

■-pucATioy.  limitations  0n  it  only  imply  a brief  and  injurious  conflict,  in  which  the  State  must  infallibly  be  defeated  a second 
time.”  (See  also  L.  344.) 

Very  remarkable  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  IienouJ  who  inspected  the  South-Eastern 
District,  principally  Roman  Catholic,  and  embracing  the  cities  and  towns  of  Waterford, 
Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Thurles,  &c.  He  says  (I.  43) — 

“ Before  my  visit  to  Ireland  my -predilections  were  in  favour  of  the  denominational  system,  witli  which  I was 
familiar  in  England.  I had  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  injustice  that  the  Irish  should  be  debarred  from  a 
privilege  which  is  conceded  to  the  English ; but  the  circumstances  of  England  and  Ireland  in  this  matter  are 
utterly  different.  The  denominational  system  in  England  exists,  not  by  any  means  as  the  best  possible  system, 
but  as  the  only  one  which  was  possible  at  the  time  that  it  was  created.  Half  of  the  funds  by  which  the  schools 
are  supported  are  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  almost  entirely  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations ; 
and  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  which  has  but  little  chance  of  being  accepted  in  Ireland.  In  England 
the  adherents  of  the  various  churches  and  sects  are  in  many  places  so  numerous  as  to  provide  a supply  of 
children  for  the  denominational  schools.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case  the  denominational  system  is  at  fault. 
In  a country  parish,  where  the  majority  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide 
efficient  separate  schools  for  Baptists,  Wesleyaus,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  these  minorities 
have  a right  to  be  educated,  and  that  in  such  a way  that  their  religion  should  not  be  tampered  with.  Cases 
like  these  are  met  by  the  National  system  in  Ireland  ; they  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  met  by  a similar  system 
in  England.  To  adopt  the  denominational  system  in  Ireland  would  be  taking  a retrograde  step,  for  which  that 
natch  injured  country  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  us.” 

Mr.  Laurie  is  of  opinion  (H.  LOG) : — 

“ Provided  the  system  is  left  undisturbed  and  the  suggested  improvements  are  effected,  the  people  of  Ireland 
will  be  at  no  distant  date  on  a par  with  the  best  educated  nations  of  the  world.” 

But  thus  to  educate  the  people  is  not  the  object  of  the  party  represented  by  Cardinal 
Cullen.  He  says  (27150) : — 

“ I think  the  requirements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National  schools  ought  not  to  be  too  great.  I would 
teach  the  children  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three  aud  Practice,  and  I would  give 
them  a practical  and  well-founded  knowledge  of -the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  and  some  little  account  of 
the  history  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church.  I would  not  compel  them  to  enter  into  discussions  on  grammar, 
or  the  Greek  roots,  or  mammalia  or  nmrsupiata,  and  other  classes  of  animals,  and  similar  questions  that  are 
not  necessary  for  the  poor  people.  Too  high  an  education  will  make  the  poor  oftentimes  discontented,  aud  will 
unsuit  them  for  following  the  plough,  or  for  using  the  spade,  or  for  hammering  iron,  or  for  building  walls." 

That  the  system  should  not  be  altered  Mr.  Laurie  argues  (II.  40,  3)  : — 

“ Farther,  it  appeal’s  that  a denominational  system,  plus  a conscience  clause,  would  not  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  prove  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  bishops'  manifesto 
is,  on  this  point,  explicit  and  conclusive — ‘ All  restrictions  upon  religious  teaching  to  be  removed  ; the  fulness 
of  distinctive  religious  teaching  to  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  course  of  secular  instruction  ; full  liberty  to 
be  given  to  the  performance  of  religious  exercises  .and  the  use  of  religious  emblems,’  die.,  <fcc.  Not  only  would 
this  be  impracticable  under  a ‘ mixed’  system,  but  the  tone  of  the  demand  is  obviously  discoi’dant  with  any 
practical  solution  short  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  scheme. 

“For  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  in  England  a conscience  clause  of  a practically  permissive 
character  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  specific  against  proselytism,  since  it  is  quite  possible  to  contrive 
a variety  of  sufficiently  tangible  pretexts  for  the  dismissal  or,  at  least,  the  exclusion  from  special  schools  of 
children  belonging  to  an  ‘ objectionable  creed.’  ” 

To  the  same  effect  is  much  of  the  evidence  advanced  by  witnesses  examined  by  us. 

I ask  attention  to  only  a few  of  these.  They  belong  to  different  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

inspectors  and  That  schools  are  abundant,  and,  in  many  districts,  too  numerous,  they  unite  in 
others  testify  testifying. 

that  schools  are  _ J o _T,..  . . 

too  numerous,  James  Wilson,  esq.,  A.M.,  barrister,  and  formerly  an  Inspector  under  the  Board,  gives 
strong  evidence  against  the  Commissioners  who  yielded  to  pressure  and  foolishly  ex- 
pended the  public  funds  in  the  undue  multiplication  of  schools  (15965-15969,  and  15990- 
15992). 

Mr.  O’Hara,  Inspector,  testifies  (26S20)  to  “ the  multiplication  of  schools  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  service,”  and  that  “ there  are  too  many  schools.”  Even  when  the 
Inspector  (26827)  has  reported  that  there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  a school  at 
all  in  a place  “ between  two  other  National  schools  which  were  only  two  and  a half 
miles  apart  from  each  other,  in  a thinly  populated  rural  district,  and  neither  of  which 
had  a large  attendance,”  the  Board  granted  aid  to  a new  school. 

»mi  mixed.  The  schools  are  mixed.  Protestant  children  attend  schools  under  - Roman  Catholic 
managers  and  teachers.  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  schools  under  Protestant 

managers  and  teachers.  Teachers  affirm  this.  Matthews  (18399-18401),  Gallagher 
(19189-19190). 

Inspectors  of  all  ranks  and  religious  denominations  affirm  this. 

Mi-.  O’Hara,  whose  district  is  Clonmel,  where  the  population  is  principally  Roman 
Catholic,  says : — u . ‘ . ..  . , ' . . • 
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- “ 26688;  About  - tale-half  the  schools  have  a mixed  attendance  . < — Nox- 

“26691.  I found  several  schools  with,  three,  four,  six,  ox- eight,  or  ten  Protestants.”  Sectarian 

Kducatiox. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Warburton,  Dean  of  Elphin : — . 

“ 20892.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  system  of  National  education  as  at  present  administered  in  all  depart- 
ments 1 — I could  not  be  otherwise,  because  I never  found  it  to  fail  during  twenty  years  under  most  difficult 
circumstances.  During  that  whole  period  people  were  telling  me  ‘it’s  a failure,  we  cannot  have  mixed  educa- 
tion.’ I always  had  mixed  education  wherever  I was.  During  upwards  of  twenty  or  twenty-live  years  in 
which  I have  kept  these  schools,  I never  had  a single  instance  of  religious  dissension  in  them. 

“ 20893.  Were  all  your  schools  mixed  ? — Yes." 

The  Very  Reverend  James  Byrne,  Dean  of  Clonfert,  testifies  (2155S-21 564)  .that, 
though  there  are  other  schools  in  the  parish  under  Roman  Catholic  management, 

“ about  ten  or  a dozen  ” Roman  Catholic  children  attend  each  of  his  schools  for  con- 
venience and  through  preference  for  the  master. 

He  also  states  that  this  action  is  reciprocal  (21565),  and  that  of  his  own  parishioners 
“ in  one  Roman  Catholic  school  there  were  twenty  Episcopalian  children  in  attendance.” 

The  Right  Honorable  Alexander  Macdonncll  says  : — 

« 23719.  There  is  a vast  amount  of  united  education  taking  place  in  Ireland.  Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
Protestants  attending  the  schools  are  in  schools  attended  by  Catholics.  The  amount  of  united  education  has 
risen  very  nearly  to  the  maximum  it  is  capable  of  attaining,  namely,  of  having  the  whole  minority  attending 
mixed  schools.” 

At  page  11  of  the  Report  for  1SGS  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  one- 
half  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  following  table  is  given,  which  shows  the  per-  sectarian  n°“ 
centao-e  of  schools  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  exhibiting  a mixed  attendance  8-v8tcm- 
of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  pupils  for  the  years 


18G3. 

1864. 

1805. 

I860. 

1867. 

1808. 

Ulster, 

81-6 

80-9 

81-6 

83-3 

83-9 

83-2 

Munster,  . 

32-8 

320 

331 

37-6 

40-5. 

40-1 

Leinster,  . 

40-8 

40-4 

41-6 

47-6 

48-0 

48.5 

Connaught, 

451 

45-0 

44-5 

48-1 

50-5 

48-9 

Total,  . 

54-6 

541 

54-7 

58-4. 

59-8 

59-3 

This  gradual,  and  since  1865,  large  increase  of  mixed  attendance  at  schools  is  proof  of 
the  success  of  the  non-sectarian  system  of  education. 

Several  witnesses  have  testified  that  parents  send  their  children  to  the  school  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  well  taught,  irrespective  of  their  religious  instruction  or  the  religious 
denomination  of  the  teacher. 

Dean  Atkins  20752-20754. 

Dean  Byrne  21680,  21681. 

Mr.  Hunter  3302.  Mr.  O'Hara  26S48-26697,  2669S. 

Protestants  prefer  National  to  Church  Education  schools.  Protestants 

Mr.  O'Hara  26751-26754  says  that  Roman  Catholic  children  leave  the  vicinity  of 
towns,  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  where  the  Christian  Brothers  have  schools,  and  go  catholics, 
a distance  of  three  miles  to  good  National  schools  in  the  country. 

The  Rev.  F.  Pettier ew  says  : — 

“ 16517.  As  a general  rule  with  parents  when  they  are  not  coerced,  the  question. of  the  religious  denomina- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  altogether  subordinate  to  the  question  of  convenience- and  the  character  of  the  education 
that  is  given  in  the  school.” 

The  Roman  Catholic  laity  do  not  wish  the  united  system  changed. 

I quote  Roman  Catholic  witnesses.  _ Roman  Catho- 

Stephen  De  Vere,  Esq.,  formerly  m.p.  for  the  county  of  Limerick — lie  witnesses. 

“ 20286.  Is  very  much  in  favour  of  the  National  system.  Gives  it  his  hearty  concurrence  and  support,  and 
considers  it  very  efficient.  . . 

“ 20290.  Then  do  you  agi'ee  in  this  (a  bishop’s  opinion)  : — ‘ That  no  other  than  a denominational  system  of 
education  will  ever  be  efficient  in  Ireland1!’ — No,  I do  not. 

“20472.  Do  you  consider  that  at  the  present  time  confidence  in  the  National  system  is  increasing  or 
diminishing  1— Very  much  increasing,  and  very  deservedly  increasing.’’ 

Mr.  O'Hara , a Roman  Catholic  Inspector : — 

“ 26693.  Sir  E.  Kane. — From  your  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  middle-class  population  in  your 
district,  and  from  your  knowledge  of  their  wishes,  do  you  think  there  exists  amongst  them  any  very  strong 
desire  to  replace  the  present  system  of  united  education  by  a strictly  denominational  system?— So  far  as  I can 
form  an  opinion  from  conversation  with  Roman  Catholics  in  the  district,  I don’t  think  there  is  any  desire  to 
change  the  mixed  system  for  the  denominational  system.  I tliink  the  contrary  feeling  prevails." 

J.  Lowry  Whittle,  Esq.,  a Roman  Catholic  barrister,  who  has  (24080)  studied  the 
question  and  conversed  with  Roman  Catholics  continually  on  the  subject,  and  sought 
heir  opinions' about  it  whenever  .he  had  an  opportunity,  testified  (24081) : 
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Nox- 

Emjoitjos. 

Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  ap- 
prove of  the 


Catholic  laity  ; 

Presbyterians 
and  Wes- 


Also  clergy  and 
laity  of  Es- 
tablished 
Church. 


“ All  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laity  generally  attached  a great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  system — believed  that  it  was  a very  great  boon  to  the  country.” 

Homan  Catholic  parochial  clergy  favour  the  system,  and  do  not  approve  of  the  action 
of  their  bishops.  Hundreds  of  these  clergy  are  managers  of  National  schools. 

Mr.  De  Vere  testifies  : — 

“20299.  Dr.  Wilson. — Do  you  find  the  manager's  of  those  schools  equally  pleased  so  far  with  the  system? 
— Yes. 

“ 20300.  I think  you  have  said  that  for  the  most  part  the  managers  of  those  schools  are  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  of  the  districts  ? — Yes.  During  the  period  I was  manager  of  the  late  Lord  Monteagle’s  schools  I 
was  the  manager',  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  not. 

“ 20301.  But  with  regard  to  the  schools  generally  through  the  county  of  Limerick  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are  the  managers  ? — I believe  in  a great  majority  of  cases. 

“ The  two  religions,”  he  adds  (20436),  “are  educated  together  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  and  these 
are  carried  on  with  the  entire  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  tire  country." 

Mr.  O'Hara  shows  (26790)  in  reference  to  one  branch  of  the  system  that  the  clergy 
have  no  personal  objection,  but  consider  themselves  treated  badly  in  being  prohibited  by 
the  bishops. 

James  Wilson,  Esq.,  says,  “The  Catholic  laity  are  favourable  to  the  present  system” 
(16183,  16027-16028). 

Presbyterians  approve  of  the  principle  of  united  education. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Ireland  also  approve,  and  in  1860  placed  their  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  Board. 

The  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Established  Church  in  favour  of  non-sectarian  education 
are  rapidly  on  the  increase. 

Dean  Atkins  of  Ferns  (20765,  20766)  is  examined  : — 

“ 207S4.  The  Chairman. — Are  the  younger  clergy,  those  who  have  been  ordained  within  the  past  few 
years,  more  favourable  to  the  National  Board  than  the  old  ones  ? — I am  sure  they  are.” 

Dean  Byrne  of  Clonfert  says  (21614) : — 

g “ -y,rst  clei'§y  Church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Omagh  are  supporters  of  the  National 

A document  was  produced  by  this  witness  (21794),  being  a declaration  in  favour  of 
united  secular  education  by  members  of  the  Established  Church  (21795),  dated  April 
9th,  1866. 

“21796.  Mr.  Gibson. — Give  the  analysis  of  the  signatures? — The  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  1 ; the  Lord 
Justice  of  Appeal,  1 ; noblemen,  45  ; bishops,  5 ; deputy-lieutenants,  146 ; justices  of  the  peace  not  deputy- 
lieutenants,  636;  clergymen,  733  ; professional  men,  country  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  800;  miscellaneous 
signatures,  about  387.  Total,  2,754. 


who  declare  in  “ DECLARATION. 

avour  of.  . "We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  desire  to  express  our  earnest 
hope  that  the  principle  of  united  secular  education,  as  opposed  to  the  denominational  system,  may  lie  main- 
tained in  Ireland.  Without  pledging  ourselves  to  an  approval  of  the  National  system  in  all  respects,  we 
entirely  admit  the  justice  and  policy  which  protects  scholars  from  interference  ■with  their  religious  principles, 
and  thus  enables  the  members  of  different  denominations  to  receive  together  in  harmony  and  peace  the  benefits 
of  a good  education.” 

Not  only  are  Protestants  of  all  denominations  in  favour  of  united  education,  but 
priests  and  laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion  also. 

Roman  Catho-  It  is  believed  Roman  Catholics  deprecate  the  Government  or  Parliament  of  the  nation 
'ZZ:Ztt0  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  bishops, 
c arrying  out  Mr.  O'Hara  answers  : — 

views,  “ 26791.  Lord  Clonbroch. — Is  it  your  opinion  the  priests  look  upon  the  episcopal  prohibition  as  a hardship? 

— Such  is  my  opinion. 

“ 26858.  Dr.  Wilson. — In  the  cases  of  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  the  model  schools  in  Clonmel, 
whose  parents  are  deprived  of  the  sacraments,  have  you  reason  to  believe  they  would  regard  it  as  a great 
hardship  if  the  Government  or  Parliament  of  the  couutry  would  carry  out  the  views  of  the  bishops  as  against 
their  free  action  in  the  matter  of  education  ? — As  far  as  the  lower  class  of  the  laity  are  concerned  they  are 
pretty  indifferent  upon  the  subject.  As  far  as  the  middle  class  are  concerned  I believe  they  would  prefer  the 
mixed  system  to  a concession  to  the  views  of  the  bishops.” 

Mr.  Whittle's  evidence,  pp.  1077  to  1085.,  should  be  read  with  deep  attention.  He 
shows  that  the  bishops’  demand  for  “ freedom  of  education  " is  the  opposite  of  what  the 
words  convey  to  an  ordinary  mind,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  (24115)  do  not  ask 
for  denominational  education,  that  their  silence  does  not  imply  (24117-24119)  acquies- 
cence in  the  views  of  the  bishops,  and  that  the  priests  do  not  enter  into  their  designs. 
them*to  how  ^fcer  sho^mg  (240S3)  the  ultramontane  influence  at  work  to  grasp  education  every- 
this  country  as  where,  and  that  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Cardinal  and  Bishops  in  this  country 
rftramnntano  (240?6)  is  not  conceded  to  the  Church  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he  asks  in  the  interests 
action.  of  his  fellow  Roman  Catholics  (24092)  that  the  Legislature  shall  not  abdicate  its 
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functions,  and  “ make  itself  a mere  registry  office  of  tlie  views”  of  the  Bishops,  and 
help  them  (24109)  “ to  hold  this  country  as  a nursery  of  ultramontane  action.” 

PROSELYTISM. 

To  induce  us  to  recommend  a change  to  denominationalism,  it  has  been  alleged  that  No  prosciytum 
the  friends  of  united  education  have  used  it  for  proselytising  purposes.  No  reliable  £h^nnal 
proof  has  been  furnished  in  support  of  this  charge. 

Dr.  Denvir,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  declared  in  IS54  : — 

“ Th6  schools  for  the' education  of  the  poor  which  immediately  preceded  it  (the  National  system)  were  con- 
sidered to  be  conducted  on  what  are  called  proselytising  principles,  and  a great  deal  of  perturbation  of  mind 
prevailed  in  society  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  at  proselytism  which  were  made.  The  Roman  Catholic 
body  considered  it  to  be  a great  boon  to  have  a system  of  National  education  established,  according  to  which 
their  children  could  have  proper  instruction  without  their  faith  being  in  any  way  endangered. 

“ 8626.  As  a matter  of  fact,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  are  their  imputations  with  respect  to  National 
schools  that  attempts  at  proselytism  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools,  or  have  been  successful.  I must 
state  that  I never  knew  of  an  actual  case,  and  never  heard  of  an  actual  case  of  proselytism  in  any  National 
school  in  Ireland.  Whatever  attempts  may  have  been  made  by  this  master  or  by  that  master,  or  by  this 
mistress  or  that  mistress,  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  children — and  I have  heard  there  have  been  some  futile 
cases  of  that  kind — I never  knew  one  of  them  to  be  effectual.” 

He  adds  : — 

“ I think  I may  speak  with  some  confidence  on  that  point,  not  only  as  to  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor, 
but  as  to  any  part  of  Ireland.” 

Dr.  Dorrian,  bis  successor,  acknowledges  that  Roman  Catholic  minorities  are  safe 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  National  Board  : — 

“9158.  Rev.  Mr.  Comie. — For  Roman  Catholic  minorities,  do  you  think  if  the  present  safeguards  were 
maintained  it  would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes,  and  I think  the  Government  would  be  doing  the  best  they  could.  I 
think  no  Government  is  bound  to  optimism.  I think  it  is  not  bound  to  protide  assistance  which  would  meet 
every  possible  case  or  exception.” 

Dr.  Keane,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (15 5 GO)  has  no  complaint  against  the 
National  Board  of  laxity  in  enforcing  the  rules  established  to  prevent  any  suspicion  of 
proselytism. 

Myles  O'Reilly,  esq.,  m.p.,  who  declares  himself  (15090)  “accountable  for  a very 
voluminous  and  very  expensive  return  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  ” relative  to 
this  subject,  acknowledges,  notwithstanding  the  four  volumes  of  returns,  that  he  caunot 
name  one  case  of  actual  proselytism,  and  that  considering  the  efforts  made  to  establish 
a single  case  the  results  are  very  small  (15110-15114). 

Judge  Warren  (15372)  and  Lord  Oranmore  (13459)  do  not  know  that  one  case  of 
proselytism  in  connexion  with  the  National  system  has  been  proved  or  sustained  : — 

Mr.  Macdonnell  denies  the  existence  of  proselytism  in  the  strongest  terms  (11323) : — 

“ I have  had  twenty-nine  years’  experience  of  united  education  in  Ireland,  and  I have  never  known  a single 
case  of  proselytism  to  take  place  during  the  whole  of  that  time.” 

Mr.  Sidgreaves,  Assistant  Commissioner,  testifies  (G.  S3) : — 

“Although  in  constant  communication  with  persons  of  all  classes  and  of  different  religious  beliefs,  I never 
heard  even  an  insinuation  against  a teacher  on  the  subject  of  proselytism.” 

The  following  statement,  made  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  when 
Attorney-General  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  IS,  18G3,  is  thus  shown  to 
be  true  up  to  the  present  hour  : — 

“ Some  thirty  years  had  passed,  and  the  National  system  of  education  had  dotted  the  country  with  school- 
houses  from  the  centre  to  the  sea,  and  had  pervaded  every  hamlet  and  hovel  of  the  land  with  its  far-reaching 
influence ; and  during  that  time  not  one  single  instance  of  proselytism  had  been  established  with  reference  to 
any  of  those  schools  (cheer’s).  Was  he  wrong  then  in  asserting  that  these  schools  had  been  a blessing  and  a 
benefit  to  Ireland  ? What  had  occurred  had  demonstrated  that  the  system  was  accepted  by  the  Irish  people  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  upon  them.  In  1833  there  were  789  schools  and  107,000  pupils, 
and  in  the  year  ending  with  1862  there  were  6,010  schools  and  811,973  children  attending  them  (cheers). 

“ These  were  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  people  of  Ireland  (loud  cheers). 

“ The  question  was  whether  the  principle  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  was  to  be  maintained,  or  whether  a denomi- 
national system  was  to  be  imported  into  Ireland.  Anything  more  injurious  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  or  to  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  a member,  than  such  a change  he  could  not  conceive.” 

Your  own  Report  to  Her  Majesty  affirms  (page  521)  “ that  notwithstanding  the  danger 
of  proselytism  which  the  opponents  of  the  mixed  system  apprehend,  the  practical  working 
has  been  such  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  trace  of  this  result.” 

With  such  evidence  before  me  as  to  the  benefits  of  the  present  system,  and  its  general 
acceptance  by  all  classes  in  the  community,  I strongly  deprecate  any  interference  with 
its  fundamental  principle  namely  a “combined  literary  and  a separate  religious  education.” 

I am  entirely  opposed  therefore  to  the  recommendation  to  aid  “ denominational 
schools.” 

i.  41) 
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Schools. 


Mr.  Stanley's 
letter. 


One  Model 
school  in- 
adequate. 


Thirty-two 

considered 

necessary. 


Approved  by 
Government. 


On  the  contrary,  I concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Kieran,  Roman 
Catholic  Primate,  as  expressed  before  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854. 

“ I think  it  would  he  a great  evil  to  disturb  the  National  system  as  now  existing.” 


MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

In  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  of  October,  1831,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the  follow- 
ing occurs : — 

“ The  Boai-d  will  be  entrusted  with  the  absolute  control  over  the  funds  which  may  be  annually  voted  by  Par- 
liament, which  they  shall  apply  to  the  following  purposes  ...... 

“ 4 th.  Establishing  and  maintaining  a model  school  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools.” 

It  was  soon  felt  that  one  model  school  in  Dublin  would  prove  utterly  inadequate  for 
the  work  of  “training  teachers  for  country  schools,”  and  in  March,  1S34,  the  Commis- 
sioners drew  up  and  presented  “to  His  Majesty’s  late  government  a sketch  of  a plan 
for  placing  the  education  of  teachers  upon  a more  efficient  footing,”  stating  as  their 
reason  that  in  their  Dublin  Training  Institution  they  had  “ not  been  able  to  do  more 
than  instruct  a small  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters  now  engaged  in  their  schools  with- 
out doing  anything  towards  raising  up  a body  of  adequately  educated  teachers.”1 

In  their  report  for  1835  the  Commissioners  unfold  their  plan  : — 

“ We  are  of  opinion  that  in  addition  to  tbe  general  training  institution,  thirty-two  district  model  schools 
should  be  established,  being  a number  equal  to  that  of  the  counties  of  Ireland ; 

and  that  hereafter  each  candidate  for  admission  to  the  training  establishments  should  undergo  a preparatory 
training  in  one  of  them.” 

The  Commissioners  hoped  through  this  instrumentality  that — 

“,A  new  class  of  schoolmasters  may  be  trained  whose  conduct  and  influence  must  be  highly  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting harmony,  morality,  and  good  order  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  .... 

trained  to  good  habits,  identified  in  interest  with  the  State,  and  therefore  anxious  to  promote  a spirit  of  obedience 
to  lawful  authority,  we  are  confident  that  they  would  prove  a body  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  in  pro- 
moting civilization  and  peace.”2 

In  a similar  spirit,  and  anticipating  similar  benefits,  the  late  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  thus  addressed  his  clergy ; — 

“ The  rule  which  requires  that  all  teachers  henceforth  to  be  employed  be  provided  from  some  model  school, 
with  a certificate  of  then-  competency,  will  aid  us  in  a work  of  great  difficulty,  to  wit,  that  of  suppressing  hedge 
schools,  and  placing  youth  under  the  direction  of  competent  teachers,  and  of  those  only.”3 

The  necessary  funds  were  not  placed  at  their  disposal,  and  in  consequence  they  were 
unable  to  carry  out  this  scheme;  but  in  their  Report  for  1837  they  declare  it  to  be 
“ essential  in  order  to  “ render  it  (the  National  system)  fully  productive  of  the  good 
which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  upon  the  country.”4 

Again,  in  1840,  they  say : — 

“ We  trust  that  the  means  that  may  hereafter  be  placed  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us  to  carry  into  effect 
coniffie^to°tiiSeC^U1^  serv*ces  maaters  autl  mistresses  fully  competent  to  discharge  the  important  duties 


And  at  paragraph  twenty  of  same  report  the  Commissioners  refer  specifically  to  the 
plan. propounded  in  1837,  which,  they  say,  was  “approved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 


In  1842  they  published  their  Rules  at  length,  and  in  the  abstract  there  given  of  the 
trust-deed  for  vested  schools,  it  is  stated  that 

“All  teachers  . either  after  their  appointment  or  previously,  shall  hold  themselves  in  readiness  when 
collect  upon  to  attend  at  the  general  normal  establishments  in  Dublin  or  at  one  of  the  district  model  schools 
hereafter  to  be  opened.  6 


In  1844,  at  paragraph  39  of  their  Report,  the  Commissioners  say : — 

“It  only  remains  for  us  to  advert  to  a communication  which  we  have  already  made  to  Your  Excellency  as 
, ,e  ,nece^4  y °t  having  model  schools  established  under  owr  own  immediate  direction  in  our  several  school 
general  ” ^ ^ Satasfie<i  ™at  auc^  institutions  would  tend  powerfully  to  the  improvement  of  our  schools  in 


,.  ^n.  they  called  on  their  Superintendents  or  Inspectors  to  recommend  sites  for 
custuct  model  schools.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  they  were  prepared  to  erect 
these  schools  applications  were  forwarded  from  clergy  and  people  of  all  denominations, 
it  is  possible  the  Government  were  induced  the  more  readily  to  grant  the  money  for 


w 122'  Secret“7’s  lotta  *°  S"  Hem7  “d  r**e  1Ml 

l 5°!'  b Reports,  pages  18  and  20 ; Report  for  1835. 

, -I0;-  ±-.  Dommissioirers’  Reports,  page  154 ; Bishop  Doyle's  circular  to  his  clergy,  dated  December,  1831. 

• to.  T Reports,  page  124 ; Report  for  1837. 

■ TTi  t’  Commissioners’  Reports,  page  158,  paragraph  3 ; Report  for  1840. 
vol.  1.,  Commissioners  Reports,  page  210,  Appends:  to  Report  for  1842. 
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this  purpose  by  a memorial  presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  1S40  from  the  Roman  model 
Catholic  bishops,  in  which  they  stated  their  opinion : — Schools, 


“ That  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a model  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  as  such  an  establish-  Catholic 
ment  would  inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system  of  National  Bishops’ 
Education.”  EffilSr 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Commissioners  never  lost  sight  of  this  essential  part  of  filvonr' 
their  training  system.  Notwithstanding  this  you  adopt  in  your  Historical  Sketch,  page 
208,  the  words  of  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes  in  their  special  Report  A,  par.  25  : — 


“From  1835  the  Commissioners’  Reports  are  silent  respecting  district  model  schools  until  1844.” 


In  1846  the  Commissioners  announce  that  several  applications  offering  sites  for  model 
schools  had  come  to  them,  and  that  they  had  selected  six,  and  would  proceed  at  once 
with  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  These  were  Coleraine,  Ballymena,  Newry,  First  s!x 
Bailieborcugh,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmamvay.  On  the  selection  then  made  you  again  established, 
adopt,  on  same  page,  the  words  of  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes  (A.  28).  Reference  to  in 

Report  A. 

“Mr.  Stanley,  in  introducing  liis  new  plan  to  the  House  of  Commons  upon  9th  September,  1831,  explained 
that  the  Parliamentary  grant  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  Kildare -street  Society,  because  while  ‘ five-sixths 
of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  benefit  went  to  Protestant  Ulster.  The  Board,  which  superseded 
the  Society,  adopted  the  same  proportion  in  distributing  its  model  schools — two-thirds  to  Protestant  Ulster,” 


That  such  a charge  should  be  thus  preferred  against  a public  board  comprising  such  art,i  charge 
eminent  Roman  Catholics  as  the  late  Archbishop  Murray,  Mr.  Blake,  and  Lord  Bellew,  ^“tthe 
is  to  be  regretted ; but  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  vindicate  their  memory  against  so 
unfounded  an  aspersion.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  “ Protestant  Ulster ” contains  a 
majority  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  census  for  1861  giving  966,613  Roman  Catholics,  and 
947,623  of  all  other  denominations;  while  the  towns  of  Newry  and  Bailieborough,  both 
on  the  very  borders  of  Leinster,  are  essentially  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  former  2 
Roman  Catholics  to  1 Protestant,  and  in  the  parishes  in  which  the  latter  is  situated  the 
proportions  are  about  11  Roman  Catholics  to  1-|  Protestant,1  whilst  in  the  entire  county 
of  Cavan  the  proportion  is  rather  more  than  4 Roman  Catholics  to  1 Protestant.  Of 
the  six  model  schools  first  opened,  four,  viz.,  Newry,  Bailieborough,  Clonmel,  and  Dun- 
manway,  were  in  towns  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  was  an  overwhelming 
majority.  It  is  therefore  incorrect  to  say  that  two-thirds  were  given  to  “ Protestant 
Ulster.”2 

The  first  district  model  schools  were  opened  in  1848  and  1849.  From  that  date  the 
Commissioners  proceeded  gradually  with  the  erection  of  the  remaining  thirteen  as  they 
could  obtain  funds.  In  1855  the  Commissioners  had  under  consideration  the  ex-  Minor  Model 
pediency  of  erecting  “ a limited  number  of  ordinary  National  schools  to  be  conducted  scUools- 
under  our  exclusive  control,  and  designed  to  exhibit  the  best  specimens  of  what  this 
class  of  schools  should  be.”  Accordingly  next  year  they  announced  that  they  had 
determined  on  building  seven  such  schools,  which  have  since  become  known  as  minor 
model  schools. 

The  last  of  the  district  model  schools  established  was  Enniskillen,  which  was  opened 
in  1867,  thouo-h  its  erection  was  determined  on  in  1861.  The  latter  year  marks  an  era  Government 
in  the  history0 of  model  schools,  as  it  was  then  that  the  Government — the  Right  Honor- 
able  E.  Cardwell  being  Chief  Secretary — yielded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  to  Roman' 
declared  that  no  more  model  schools  should  be  erected  without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  This  has  operated  as  an  absolute  prohibition, . none  having  since 
been  established.  There  are  now  nineteen  district  and  seven  minor  model  schools, 
excluding  those  situated  in  Dublin. 

The  object  of  the  Commissioners  in  establishing  these  schools,  and  the  place  they  were  object  of 
intended  to  occupy  in  the  training  system,  can  best  be  stated  in  the  Commissioners’  own  MoM  sc,10cK 
words.  Having  shown  the  necessity  for  enlisting  in  the  service  young  persons  well 
educated  and  trained,  they  proceed  thus  in  their  Report  for  1835  : — 

it  To  secure  the  services  of  such  persons,  it  is  material  that  suitable  means  of  instruction  should  he  provided 
for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  office  of  teaching,  and  that  persons  of  character  and  ability 
should  be  induced  to  seek  it  by  the  prospect  of  adequate  advantages.” 

They  then  describe  their  plan  of  a central  training  institution,  and  say  that  in  addition 
there  should  be — 

“Thirty-two  district  model  schools  established  . . .and  that  hereafter,  each  candidate  for  admission  to  Preparatory 

the  training  establishment  (in  Dublin)  should  undergo  a preparatory  training  in  one  of  them."  training. 

1 Tol.  m.,  Commissioners’  Reports,  page  297.  Report  of  J.  W.  Kavanagh. 

* The  West  Dublin  Model  Schools  were  opened  about  the  same  time,  and  the  Central  Model  Schools,  both  in 
Dublin,  long  previously ; but  these  are  ignored. 
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Model  Mr.  Carlile  in  bis  examination  before  the  Commons’  Committee  in  1834,  stated 
hools.  (qUestion  2522)  in  reference  to  teachers — “ What  we  (the  Commissioners)  conceive  to  be 
eviiieuc&H*'*  peculiarly  important  is  that  they  should  he  educated  as  well  as  trained.”  The  late 
jrr.  Biaice’s.  Right  Honorable  A.  R.  Blake,  a Roman  Catholic  Commissioner,  who  was  examined  by 
the  Commons’  Committee  in  1835,  said  (4064) — 

“ I consider  the  greatest  benefits  that  we  can  look  for  must  be  looked  for,  and  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  establishment  of  good  normal  schools.” 

Having  stated  that  the  demand  for  teachers  was  so  great  as  to  require  the  erection  of 
these  different  buildings  (referring  to  the  projected  thirty-two  district  model  schools),  he 
Model  schools  says  (40S0),  “ I should  prefer  the  special  normal  schools  under  our  direction ,”  to  special 
under'eoutrri  c^asses  °f  teachers  in  connexion  with  a college  or  university ; and  for  this  reason 
of  Bonnl  (40S1) — 

“ Because  the  teachers  are  to  cany  the  system  committed  to  us  into  execution,  aud  I think  they  will  be 
best  prepared  for  doing  so  by  being  educated  under  our  superintendence.” 

In  the  present  aspect  of  the  education  question  this  answer  merits  serious  attention. 
He  vindicates  the  Commissioners’  proposal  from  the  charge  of  monoply  (4094) : — 

“ We  desire  no  monoply ; we  do  not  desire  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  set  up  a school  unless  he 
has  a diploma  from  us.  All  we  say  is  that  the  teachers  that  we  ourselves  set  up,  shall  be  the  teachers  approved 
by  us ; and  that  the  best  way  to  secure  our  approval  is  to  be  educated  at  one  of  our  establishments." 

Pressed  on  constitutional  grounds  he  says  in  (4095)  : — 

“ I can  conceive  nothing  in  our  constitution  to  prevent  so  great  an  improvement,  as  I think  would  be  effected 
by  sending  forth,  through  the  National  Board,  teachers  to  every  part  of  Ireland ; on  the  contrary,  I consider 
the  true  constitutional  principle  to  be,  that  rather  moral  than  physical  power  should  be  the  means  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  this  principle  would  be  best  carried  into  effect  through  a good  system  of  National  education 
conducted  through  well  educated  and  well  disposed  teachers ; they  would  be  a moral  police,  as  useful,  1 should 
hope,  as  the  existing  Constabulary  force." 

At  length,  in  IS 46,  the  Commissioners  announced  that  the  work  was  about  to  com- 
mence, which  they  had  so  long  wished  for,  and  had  always  considered  essential,  but  the 
ri.m  of  execution  of  which  was  delayed  by  the  want  of  means.  They  gave  in  detail  the  general 
plan  of  these  schools  (see  Historical  Sketch,  page  209),  that  each  school  should  consist  of 
three  departments,  male,  female,  and  infant,  if  in  a large  town,  and  if  in  a small  town 
or  rural  district  of  an  agricultural  in  place  of  an  infant  department ; that  the  head 
master  should  be  resident  and  have  three  candidate  teachers  (males)  boarding  -with  him ; 
and  that  the  head  mistress  should  be  non-resident,  and  have  one  candidate  teacher 
boarding  with  her;  that  the  training  of  the  candidate  teachers  should  last  for  six 
months ; that  they  should  be  selected  from  the  monitors  and  meritorious  pupils  of 
ordinary  National  schools  ; that  after  their  training  they  should  be  examined  and  re- 
ceive a certificate,  if  considered  deserving  ; that  they  should  then  be  eligible  for  employ- 
ment as  teachers ; that  after  two  years  they  should  go  to  Dublin  to  complete  their 
education  at  the  National  model  school,  and  that  the  most  deserving  pupils  of  the 
surrounding'  schools  should  be  admitted  after  examination  as  free  pupils,  and  to  act  as 
monitors.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  these  schools  were  to  be  preparatory  training 
schools,  and  that  the  day  schools  attached  to  them  were  for  practice,  as  means  to  an  end. 
The  definition  now  given  of  model  schools  by  the  present  Commissioners  rather 
reverses  the  natural  and  historical  order.  It  is  this — 

“ The  chief  objects  of  model  schools  are  to  promote  united  education ; to  exhibit  the  most  improved  methods 
of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  to  the  surrounding  schools ; and  to  train  young  persons  for  the  office  of 
teacher.” 

In  the  original  design  of  these  establishments,  the  last  mentioned  is  the  only  feature 
brought  into  prominence,  and  is  the  sole  ground  on  which  their  necessity  was  advocated; 
it  should  have,  therefore,  the  first  place.  The  others  are  not  so  much  objects  of  their 
institution  as  adjuncts  or  corollaries.  It  seems  from  the  trust  deed  published  in  1S42, 
and  previously  quoted,  that  it  was  even  contemplated  to  make  them  training  schools 
for  untrained  teachers,  already  in  charge  of  schools,  as  by  its  terms  teachers  are  required 
to  “hold  themselves  in  readiness  when  called  upon,  to  attend  at  the  general  normal 
establishment  in  Dublin,  or  at  one  of  the  distinct  model  schools  to  be  hereafter  opened.” 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  of  20  pupil-teachers  who  entered  the  Ballymena 
Model  School — one  of  the  earliest  built — during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  from 
1849  till.  1851,  no  less  than  eight  had  been  “National  school  teachers.’’  (Report  of 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  1851,  Yol.  I., ‘page  146.)  And  some  years 
afterwards,  to  encourage  such  to  seek  training  in  them,  a regulation  was  made  by  the 
National  Board  granting  £6  a year,  in  addition  to  board  and  lodging,  to  those  pupil- 
teachers  who  had  previously  been  classed  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools.  (See 
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Head  Inspector  Fitzgerald’s  Evidence,  quoted  page  429  of  General  Report.)  Their 
primary  object  then  was  tlie  preparatory  education  and  training  of  teachers. 

1 When  the  proposal  to  establish  these  schools  took  definite  shape  in  1846,  the  greatest  w£Je'lbyan 
anxiety  was  manifested  by  people  of  all  classes  and  creeds,  and  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  promote  the  project.  _ n . .. 

Bishop  Doyle  early  stamped  the  measure  with  his  approval.  Ike  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  memorialled  the  Government  for  such  schools  in  1840 ; and  all  the  early  schools 
had  their  approval  and  support.  , . „ -n  ",  * n e a ’ 

On  24th  January,  1848,  a meeting  was  held  in  Newry,  the  Earl  of  Gostord  in  the 
chair,  when  a series  of  resolutions  was  passed,  of  which  I quote  one  : — 

“ That  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  having  resolved  on  building  Resolution 
their  first  model  school  in  Newry ; and  we  had  the  cordial  unanimity  with  which  ministers  and  members  of  every 
religious  denomination  have  this  day  met  to  celebrate  this  event,  as  in  itself  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  estab-  s,ho.,j_ 
lishment  of  the  National  system,  and  is  affording  the  best  proof  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  as  yet 
devised,  calculated  to  prove  acceptable  to  persons  of  all  parties  and  denominations  in  Ireland. 

These  resolutions  were  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Blake, 

Roman  Catholic  bishop ; Rev.  D.  Bagot,  Vicar  of  Newry ; Rev.  J.  J/oran,  Presbyterian ; 
Chichester  Fortescue,  esq.,  m.p.,  now  Chief-Secretary;  and  Denis  Caulfield  Heron,  esq., 
now  member  of  Parliament  for  Tipperary.®  . . . . 

At  the  opening  of  the  Ballymena  Model  school,  a similar  combination  of  parties  was  AndrfBjp 
reported  the  clero-y  of  all  denominations  vieing  with  one  another  in  its  support  and 
praise  • ’and  at  the  first  public  examination  held  in  1850,  the  year  after  its  opening, 
resolutions  were  proposed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dobbin,  Presbyterian  and  seconded  by  Rev  J. 

Lvncli  r r and  “ passed  by  acclamation,”  commendatory  of  the  institution.  At  Bailie- 
borough  similar  facts  were  reported  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Kavanagk,  then  Head  Inspector,  who 
says — 

« The  landlord  and  clergy  of  all  persuasions  ore  the  active  supporters  of  the  schools  and  system. 

Tlie  same  gentleman  also  reported  on  tlie  opening  of  tile  Clonmel  school.  Here  the 
two  parish  priests  and  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  warm  supporters ; the  Established 
Church  rector  stood  aloof,  as  he  was  a supporter  of  the  Church  Education  lystem,  but 
he  promised  to  give  “ no  active  opposition,  and  eventually  he  attended  and  gave 
reliious  instruction  regularly  to  the  children  of  his  own  persuasion.  The  same  thing  n~ ™r 
might  berepeated  of  Dumnanway,  the  West  Dublin  Model  schools,  and  wherever  one 

the  Limerick  Model  school  was  opened,  Dr  Newell  Head  Inspector  u—* 
reported  that  “there  were  present  at  the  inauguration  of  tee  schools  the  Earl  of 
Dim-raven ; Lord  Monteagle  ; the  Bishop  of  Inmenek ; the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  ifyun,  Eoman 
Catholic  bishop  ; Henry  O'Shea,  esq.,  Mayor  ; Stephen  De  T ere,  esq.,  K.r. ; and  Areh- 
deaeon  Keatinge.”  There  were  also  several  clergymen  of  tee  Established,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  Churches.6  .......  ■ 

It  is  quite  clear  there  was  a singular  unanimity  of  sentiment  from  north  to  south  m 
favour  of  these  schools  ; and  it  so  continued  till  a comparatively  recent  date  though  one 
of  the  earliest  acts  of  Archbishop  Cullen’s  administration  as  Primate  was  to  obtain  m 
the  year  1850  a condemnation  of  the  model  schools,  which,  however,  was  practically 
inoperative  for  years,  as  is  seen  by  the  support  given  in  1855  by  the  .Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Limerick  to  the  model  school  there,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  Eight  Rev. 

Dr.  JJenmr,  Koman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  at  the  Board  till  1S58,  when  he  found  it 

““Kilt  the  hostility  of  tee  Boman  Catholic  bishops  became  more  active  and  general 
Yet  strange  to  say,  no  alteration  took  place  in  the  rules  or  management  of  the  model 
schools  ■ and  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  they  were  so  conducted  as  to 
give  reasonable  cause  of  offence.  1 am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  teat  the  change 
was  altogether  external  to  the  schools,  and  was  the  development  of  an  alteied  policy  on 
tee  part°of  tee  Boman  Catholic  hierarchy.  This  m your  General  Report  page  445, 
von  acknowledge  in  the  following  words  “ The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Cullen 
L the  place  of  Archbishop  dolly!  and  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  exercised  a 

children  attending  these  schools  do  not 
concur  in  the  action  of  the  bishops  is  apparent  from  thejmmbers  still  m attendance. 

1 Page  202  of  Yol.  III.  of  Commissioners’  Reports. 

3 Vol.  III.,  page  240,  Mr.  M'Creedy’s  Report. 

■ To}'  xv  m8  205'  “a  “”nls’  “™1re  °f  185« , ot 

' Board? Eiport,  1868,  page  261  gives  6,085  Roman  Catholic  children  at  model  schools,  or  34  4 per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 


Cardinal 

opposition 


any  chaaye  in 
rules  of  Hoard, 
but.  to  altered 
policy  of 


Catholic 

bishops. 


“Page  185  of  Vol.  III.  of  Commissioners’  Reports. 
4 Vol.  III.,  page  300. 
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i ™Sritesh0f  araiu™Llkable'  aS  a"  SUCl1  M’e  Praotically  excommunicate,  being  denied 

lie  Galway  Model  School  was  denounced  in  1S63,  and  in  a pastoral  dated  3rd  January 
ot  that  year  Bishop  M‘Evilly  condemns  the  model  schools  ^ 

“Asdsngeroas  to  the  pur%  of  the  Catholic  faith  ami  morals,  as  directly  denned  to  ina.il  nlimm . in. 
!fa  ence  and  propagate  latitudmamn  principles  ...  to  trample  under  foot  and  bring  into  disrepute  the 
sacied  authority  of  those  ivlio  alone  received  the  dnme  commission  to  teach  all  nations,  to  create  a separation 
between  the  pastors .and  then-faithful  Hocks,  and  inspire  the  latter  with  an  unmeaning  souse  of 
quite  at  variance  \ntli  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Christ”  * cnaence 

The  opinion  of  the  Bight  Eer.  Dr.  Slate,  Bornan  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dromore  may 
be  accepted  as  a set-off  to  that  of  Bishop  M 'Evilly.  He  addressed  a letter  to  He? 5 
inspector  Butler  m connexion  with  the  opening  of  the  Newry  Model  School,  which  is 
given  at  page  _i07  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Commissioners’  Eejiorts,  dated 
4 “Newiy,  April  15th,  1850. 

thn  S,Rr'~I  el  Lono}u'od  hJ  Torn  request  that  I would  communicate  to  you  my  observations  re^ardi™ 

fttS2^^ieS-f°ireif0US  m1™ct1011  affoi'lle(1  t0  the  children  and  pupil  teachers  professing  the  EonS 

a““S“a'  *•"»«“  ^ -ft.  .ubjecSfl^ri;. 

for ' ration'd  t]r,  of  “stitutioil>  and  more  especially  in  supporting  its  character 

nfL  rVli  Christ.lan  Mwahty,  equally  removed  from  bigotry  and  indifference  I am  accustomed  to 

went  aUoZTo . W "*"•  “S*motio1''  ““1  *>  snperintend  it  myself  in  the  apart 

Meantime  events  of  a singular  character  were  taking  place  at  the  Board  of  National 
Education  On  1st  August,  1862,  the  Board  resolved  to  appoint  pupil  teachers,  at  +20 
a yeai  each,  in  King  s fnns-street  convent  school,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  applies- 
“ Baggot-street  convent  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Zcntaigne,  one  o/the  Commis- 
vvere  ’ ! ! f *l'auted  “n  5,tJl  September.1  In  this  way  these  two  convent  schools 
3“!’  plMed  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  model  schools.  When  monitors 

for  the  * ppomted’  tbe  Commissioners  applied  to  the  Government  in  1S43  for  a orant 
ioi  the  purpose  and  it  was  only  in  1845  that  the  minute  of  the  Board  was  passed  for 
carrying  their  plan  into  effect.’  But,  in  the  case  of  these  two  convent  schools  vupil- 
“1“,’",  appointed  without  any  previous  application  to  the  Treasury.  The  mtural 

apnM  ST /n0wedi  The  B^got-eteeet 

! , * ■ • d °p  21st  December,  1863,  to  have  her  school  subsidised  as  a 

tZglmd.™1  mJ  ,l“t““ll0n’  with  tl>e  “same  advantages  as  similar  institutions 

m^doners  * bn +^u  ateTei'  r ^ these,  appointments  is  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioneib,  but  the  public  soon  became  aware  of  the  facts  Meetino-s  were  held  md 

only  then  S ^ °b“ge5  *huS  ilTeg“larlY  introduced.  It  was 

thfapnobtment  rfT,+T  ^ for  adoptiuS  their  new  ™lc  regulating 

mme?)  S mushnte  +bm°mr  rs  (ehlled  pupil-teachers  in  the  two  convent!  abovS 
p oy  clesonbed  by  ^ Eigbt  Hoa°rabie  Ai™^- 

“^bov+rhood  of  a model  school,  a w.ll- 

,u  , ,fd,aai,v  amjfrom  *,  „ jrsri- 

foitiurLtetLTnT1™8  “5  0h“PS  four  of  tbe  Commissioners  of  Education 
=PrSted’  ■ ? them  tbe  senior  Commissioner,  Bev.  Dr  Henry  in 

o“rakl4^^  “y  Wble  j“dgmeni  the  recent  changes 

of  National  education  w f ?n?,?p  ike  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  system 
i acQ  j V ms  founded-  And  the  late  Bishop  of  berry,  on  6th  November 

we  bdcMatSS  l8!64'  fr>aVC01'deudbis  ^ a‘a4  ^the T^es 

which  are  beihf  estab  fj ^ P°SltT  a?,d  mcrease  1116  nmnber  of  <=<»™nt  schools 
mrnls  bS"  IS ked  for  purposes  hostile  to  the  principles  on  which  the  National 

£?ted  Bom  d o-ow.  o / ’ tberefore, «**  Are  action  of  the  majority  of  the  recon- 
structed Boaid  gave  an  undue  preference  to  convent  schools  J J 

' CoSSm”^  S Z?gme?Ud  S™*8  t0  oonTellt  sckools  a majority  of  the 
m SSZ  I - ™ November  1863,  to  reduce  the  number  of  teachers  and 
candidates  m turning  m all  their  model  schools?  and  accordingly  instructions  were 

KetUI™'  391  m' <llted  1511  24th  Jane,  J864 
’ Paper  179,  6th  April,  1864,  to  Honse-of  Commons. 

1 £ wSiS'orfrcf  O7'  daP  18/3/’64,  presented  to  Honse  of  Commons. 

ee  rednoteon  ordei  of  Oonamssioners  and  correspondence  in  “ Sa^lemental  Rooms  ” of  National  Board. 
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issued  to  take  steps  for  carrying  this  out  on  1st  April,  1864,  when  five  assistant-teachers, 
twenty-four  pupil-teachers,  and  sixty-one  monitors  were  to  he  discontinued.  Nearly  all  — 
the  Inspectors  in  charge  of  model  schools  remonstrated,  and  one  of  them  uses  the  ^edm 
following  language  in  reference  to  Lurgan  model  school : — “ It  is  not  as  well  off  with 
regard  to  teachers  as  the  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  two  districts”  adjoining.  At 
the  very  time  they  reduced  the  staff  and  presented  an  estimate  for  their  model  schools, 
reduced  by  £2,011,  they  asked  an  additional  sum  of  £2,000  for  the  ‘'first-class 
monitors”  in  rival  training  schools,  against  which  four  Commissioners  had  strongly 
protested. 

“ The  Explanatory  Paper  ” of  the  Board  of  Education  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  Board'a,^ 
on  6tli  February,  1864,  which  was  their  defence  for  appointing  pupil-teachers  in  convent  pa^.« 
schools,  contains  this  very  remarkable  statement : — “ About  700  new  teachers  must  be 
supplied  every  year,  and  of  these  the  model  schools  only  furnish  about  130.”  Thus,  at 
the  very  moment  the  Commissioners  allege  the  inability  of  tbe  model  schools  to  supply 
the  demand  for  teachers  they  actually  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  in  training  in 
them  by  85,  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  number  required. 

In  this  way  the  policy  of  the  reconstructed  Board  from  1860  was  directed  against  the 
model  schools  and  in  favour  of  convents  as  rival  training  schools.  One  of  the  memorials 
presented  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  against  the  appointment  of  pupil  teachers  in  convent 
schools  was  from  the  Ulster  National  Education  Defence  Association,  formed  in  1860  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Cardwell? s action.  Its  committee  comprised  the  Earls  of  Antrim, 

Gosford,  and  Lurgan,  the  Bishop  of  Down,  the  High  Sheriffs  of  Antrim  and  Down,  the 
Mayor  of  Belfast,  several  deputy  lieutenants  and  others,  all  warm  friends  of  united  edu-  Reply  to 
cation.  They  drew  up  a reply  to  the  Board’s  “ Explanatory  Paper,”  severely  condemning 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Board,  and  closing  with  four  recommendations— 1st,  _ That 
the  central  and  district  model  schools  be  retained  in  their  integrity  for  the  training  of 
teachers ; 2nd,  . . . (non-extension  of  convents);  3rd,  That  no  school  except  the 

central  and  district  models  be  recognised  as  training  establishments ; and  4th,  That  the 
sum  of  £2,500  be  restored  to  the  estimates  for  model  schools,  and  that  the  sum  of  £2,000 
for  “ First  Class  monitors  ” be  struck  out. 

Yielding  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  by  the  memorial  of  the  Roman  kom 
Catholic  bishops  of  1850  for  the  destruction  or  denominationalizing  of  these  schools,  Mr.  BbhoV 
Cardwell,  in  1860,  with  a view  to  conciliation,  had  increased  the  Roman  Catholic  mem-  memorial  of 
bers  of  the  Board  to  ten,  or  one-half  of  the  entire  number,  and  had  virtually  stopped  the  prevents  erec- 
erection  of  any  additional  model  schools.  The  Board,  thus  "reconstructed,”  had  ap- 
pointed  pupil  teachers  in  convent  schools,  and  had  largely  reduced  the  candidates  m schools, 
training  in  the  model  schools.  But  all  was  unavailing ; the  bishops  refused  to  be  con- 
ciliated Accepting  all  these  concessions  as  positive  gains,  the  same  prelates  again 
addressed  the  Government  in  January,  1806,  through  Sir  G.  Grey,  the  Home  Secretary. 

They  do  not  abate  one  jot  of  their  demands  in  1859  ; and  in  reference  to  model  schools  destruction  of 
they  declare  that  “ but  one  thing  can  be  done  with  these  schools — to  do  away  with  them  alL 
altogether.  Nothing  else  will  satisfy  the  Catholic  bishops,  clergy,  and  people.”  Though 
the  people  are  included  by  the  bishops,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  no  petitions  from  them 
have  ever  been  presented  to  parliament  against  the  model  schools,  nor  have  public 
meetings  been  held  to  condemn  them.  The  fact  is,  the  " people  ” have  never  been  con- 
sulted in  the  matter,  and  this  too  on  principle,  as  the  bishops  in  their  sworn  evidence 
expressly  deny  parental  authority,  and  lay  it  down  emphatically  that  the  Church  is  the 
sole  guardian  and  director  of  education.  Their  memorial  proceeds  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  doing  " away  with  them  ” in  these  words — 

u These  buildings  might  be  turned  to  various  useful  purposes ; some  of  them  might  be  turned  into  training 
schools  of  a denominational  character- ; others  might  be  converted  into  reformatories;  others  utilized  in  some 
other  way.” 

No  immediate  answer  was  given  to  this  memorial,  but  on  the  19th  June,  1866,  Mr.  Fortescuo 
Chichester  Fortescue,  Chief  Secretary,  addressed  a letter  to  ihe  Commissioners  _ of 
Education,  announcing  that  no  more  model  schools  should  be  built  under  the  exclusive 
management  of  the  Commissioners,  and  recommending  that  model  and  training  schools 
should  be  established  "under  local  management,”  virtually  denominational,  which  should 
afford  accommodation  « for  at  least  fifteen  resident  pupils  ’—a  number  much  in  excess  of 
the  district  model  schools— and  that  the  practising  schools  must  accommodate  “ at  least 
150  pupils.”  He  also  recommended  that  teachers  sent  from  the  country  to  the  central 
training  establishment  should  board  and  lodge  out  of  the  official  estabhshment ; and 
that  paid  " chaplains”  should  be  attached  to  the  model  schools.  His  letter  ends  thus— 

« Tbe  Lord  Lieutenant  invites  tbe  immediate  consideration  of  tbe  Commissioners  to  tbe  proposals  herein  pressing, 
contained,  and  requests  to  be  favoured  with  then-  views  thereon  as  soon  as  possible.” 
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i.  , Jbis  se°t8n“  !?  ifportmt,  as  the  Government  of  which  Mr.  Fortescue  was  a member 
had  been  defeated  the  previous  day  m the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  yery  day  f£ 
fetter  was  written  Lord  Kussell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  yirtually  in 
both  Houses  announced  that  they  no  longer  hold  office.  It  was  therefore  somewha 
stiange  that  this  revolution  m the  National  system  should  have  been  pressed  on  when 
no  responsible  ministry  existed  ( Wilson  16297).  6U 

. Tbe  “heme  of  Mr.  Fortescue  was  not  new.  it  is  almost  identical  with  one  propounded 
in  an  unpublished  report  for  1S58  of  Mr.  Keenan,  then  Head  Inspector  and  Lw  a Obfef 
ot  Inspection.  When  his  report  for  that  year  was  submitted  to  the  Board  for  their 
consideration,  the  following  minute  was  made  : — 

‘‘Ord^cl.-tliat  the  passage  read  he  expunged,  and  that  Mr.  Thom  he  authorized  to  cancel  the  sheet  in 
which  it  is  contained,  it  appearing  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  plan  proposed  hv  Mr.  Keenan  fm-  +] 
establishment  of  uou-vested  model  sehools  involves  an  organic  change  in  the  system.”  16 

(Newell  24732-24742.) 

on  4his  aocomit  that  *>«M*  were  expressed  as  to  the  authorship  of 

loooo  8 ettol'  Whl°h  Some  all(«ed  bad  originated  in  the  Education  Office  { Wilson 

lboU2“lo304).  ' 

Several  meetings  of  the  Board  were  held  to  consider  this  scheme,  and  on  30th  June 
Iiv  they  " beg  to  express  their  general  approbation  of  those  proposals  and  their  readiness  to 
m co-operate  with  the  Government  in  carrying  them  into  practical  effect.”*  This  ready 
“quiescence  is  the  more  remarkable  as  Mr.  Macdonnell  had  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
prepared  a statement,  dated ,10th  April  previous,  in  reference  to  the  Bishops’memorial  which 
had  been  sent  to  them  by  Sir  George  Grey,  in  which  he  warmly  defends  the  existing  model 
schools  against  the  attacks  of  the  Bishops  ( see  General  Beport,  pao-e  455).  And  In  ISAS 
the  Board  had  pronounced  a similar  scheme  to  “ involve  an  organic  change  in  the  system  ” 
m “°T  examined  the  aim  and  objects  of  these  schools,  and  their  relation  to  tile 

. general  training  system  promulgated  from  the  very  outset  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  I pass  to  another  aspect  of  the  question.  In  them  it  has  always 
been  the  rule  to  appoint  teachers  of  various  religious  denominations,  and  in  this  resue  -t 
they  comply  literally  with  a demand  often  made  by  Eoman  Catholic  authorities  that 
ill  aH  schools  frequented  by  Eoman  Catholic  children  there  should  he  teachers  of  that 
taitn  It  is  stated  in  your  Beport,  page  439,  that  in  some  departments  of  the  model 
schools  there  were  no  Eoman  Catholic  teachers  found  at  the  date  of  the  visit  of  Messrs 
Lome  and  b takes;  but  a little  more  minute  inquiry  might  have  satisfied  them  that  they 
had  come  to  a hasty  conclusion,  as  the  staff  of  teachers,  pupil  teachers,  and  monitora 

th V CM brir  S”  rellST  denomirtio”1s  of  4110  local%.  ood  it  vra*  merely  accidental 
mnfeto  S f-le  f b”e  bf  ? unrepresented  in  a particular  room,  as 

moj?ltofs  4eadl  n>  turn  m the  girls  and  infants’  departments.  Besides  religious 
instruction  is  communicated  at  a separate  time  to  all,  and  each  denomination  hS  its 
own  loom  for  the  purpose  where  teachers  and  pupils  assemble 

?4>'  *°  tbe8e  sollools  ^ 41“  tead'brs  are 
liv  Stanle^fetl, “*  > Io,cal  Partles.  aad  that  is  this  a departure  from 
ill.  Stanley  s letter.  This  would  have  been  pertinent  had  these  schools  been  manaaecl 
by  local  parties ; hut  the  Board  retained  the  management  in  their  own  hands  and  it  m in 
stuet  accord  with  Mr.  Stanley  s letter  that  the  managers  should  appoint.  The  management 
, a8  b3'.tbe  Board  ^ representing  all  parties,  and  because  these  schools  were 

i maided  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  training  system,  the  chief  development 
of  which  was  the  central  institution  m Dublin.  But  here  the  difference  between 
these  and  ordinary  schools  is  ignored.  Some  reasonable  objection  might  lie  if  these 
schools  and  therefore  capable  of  unlimited  extension.  Aom  their  verv 

imdffiy  TOnrioffiLTl8*  ' W’  T*  4I?ei'6f“'e,  w7  alarm  at  the  State  through  their  means 

unduly  contiollmg  the  entire  education  of  the  country  is  visionary. 

late  Kvht  6lf  oZlrt 7 m!>^ment  I need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the 

late  fright  Honorable  A.  E.  Blake,  himself  a Commissioner,  and  a Eoman  Catholic 
given  before  a Committee  of  the  Commons  in  1835,  and  published  in  Vol.  I,  pages  94’ 
defends  it  ^ Comml8sloners  EePor4s>  and  previously  quoted,  who  approves  of  and 
It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  general  question;  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  in 

pn^ffeMnS^.C°— ™ aCtiDg  “ acc°rd“ce  ^ 4ba 

T d4  8eems  40  ,m®  4ba4  tbe  Commissioners  from  their  opportunities,  through  their 
these  bone  f 6 ,be44f  abb)  ■ “7  1?cal  Par4!us  4o  select  the  most  suitable  teachers  for 
these  important  posts.  But  I think  that  except  in  rare  Instances  they  should  be  teachers 

1 Appendix  No.  XVII,  page  1311,  Vo],  IV.  * House  of  Commons’  Paper,  225,  dated  1014  April,  1867. 
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of  some  standing  and  experience.  The  best  teachers  of  ordinary  schools  should  be 
able  to  look  forward  to  such  posts  as  the  legitimate  rewards  of  efficient  service. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details  as  to  the  cost  of  these  establishments. 
That  they  have  considerably  exceeded  the  modest  estimate  originally  formed  is  un- 
doubted;1 but  it  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  expense  of  building  has  nearly  doubled 
in  this  country  within  the  last  30  years.  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  that 
the  cost  exceeded  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  schools  in  Belfast  and  Cork — both 
very  large  cities — are  exceptional ; but  many  of  the  others  were  not  more  costly  than 
many  village  and  parochial  schools  in  England.  It  is  not,  however,  as  ordinary  schools 
they  must  be  treated,  but  as  Training  Institutions.  In  Report  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  for  1867-8,  at  page  xci.,  it  is  stated  that  the  grants  out  of  public  funds 
for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1867,  to  “ Training  Colleges,”  amounted  to  £75,792,  or  11 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  sum  voted  for  Education  in  Britain,  which  was  £685,201 ; and  it 
is  further  stated  that  the  entire  cost  of  the  Training  Colleges  since  1839  has  been 
£1,122,235,  out  of  a total  of  £9,568,474,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  entire  moneys  spent 
on  education.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  grants  to  the  Model  or  Practising  Schools  attached 
to  each  College.  On  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  for  186S,  it  appears  at  pages  29,  30,  and  31,  that  the  entire  cost  of  all  the 
Training  Institutions,  Central  and  District  Model,  was  £32,342,  allowing  for  £5,390  of 
school-fees,  &c.,  returned  to  Commissioners.  The  entire  expenditure  for  that  year  from 
public  funds  was  £390,000,  making  the  same  allowance,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  Irish 
Training  Institutions  was  only  S'2  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  2-8  per  cent,  less  than  in 
Great  Britain.  But  the  contrast  would  be  still  more  favourable  if  the  cost  of  the  prac- 
tising schools  as  mere  schools3  was  deducted. 

Again,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost  to  the  State  for  school-room  accommoda- 
tion for  each  child  present  in  the  Irish  Model  Schools,  varied  from  £13  16s.  lid.  to  £73 
18s.  id.  On  referring  to  the  Committee  of  Council  Report  for  1867-68,  it  will  be  found 
by  calculations  on  the  basis  of  the  average  attendance  at  the  Practising  Schools  attached 
to  the  Training  Colleges  of  Hammersmith  and  Culham,  that  the  cost  of  the  College  to 
the  State  for  accommodating  each  child  was  £14  and  £150,  respectively.  The  compa- 
rison is  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Irish  schools. 

It  also  falls  far  short  of  the  full  contrast.  In  the  Irish  Model  Schools  the  State 
Grant  is  the  entire  cost,  while  in  the  British  Training  Schools  it  is  only  about  one-third. 
In  the  two  colleges  selected — and  they  are  fair  specimens — the  grants  and  subscriptions 
together  amounted  to  £13,530,  and  £19,233,  being  for  each  pupil  £92  and  £480  respect- 
ively. In  the  Irish  Model  or  Training  Schools  the  minimum  outlay  was  £13,  and  the 
maximum  £73.  But  this  mode  of  calculation  is  unfair  in  both  cases,  as  it  omits  the 
training  element  entirely,  and  views  them  merely  as  day  schools. 

You  calculate  (General  Report,  page  432)  that  the  annual  cost  of  educating  each  child 
in  an  Irish  Model  School  is  between  £4  and  £5,  while  in  ordinary  schools  it  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  30s.  (See  paragraph  179  of  Special  Report  A.) 

Pursuing  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  the  cost  to  the  State  of  educating  each  child 
at  Culham0 Practising  School  in  England  for  1867-8,  was  £43,  and  at  Hammersmith  £6. 
Here  again  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  board,  lodging,  and  education  of  Pupil  Teachers 
and  monitors  in  training. 

It  appears  there  were  in  1868  467  young  persons  in  the  district  model  schools  in 
training  for  teachers.  Allow  for  each  of  these  the  average  cost  of  a student  in  the 
British° training  colleges,  viz.,  £43,  or  say  one  fourth  less  for  the  difference  of  living, 
viz.,  £32,  we  have  a sum  of  £14,944;  deduct  this  from  £20, 70S,  the  annual  cost  of 
these  schools,  allowing  for  school  fees,  and  we  have  £5,764  as  the  annual  cost  to  the 
State  for  educating  6,436  children  (average  attendance),  or  less  than  18s.  a head,  i.e., 
considerably  cheaper  than  the  estimated  cost  in  ordinary  schools.  The  tables  in 
General  Report,  pages  432,  433,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  these  model 
schools  are  nothing  but  day  schools,  and  ignore  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  young  candidate  teachers.  The  schools  are  taught,  and  the  candidates  educated 
and  trained  by  the  same  staff  of  teachers,  who  at  extra  hours  devote  themselves  to 
the  young  candidates.  Yet  no  notice  is  taken  of  this,  and  no  deduction  made  on 
account  of  it.  This  is  not  fair.  Allow  305.  a head  for  the  education  of  the  children  in 
average  attendance,  the  estimated  cost  in  other  schools,  and  we  have  a sum  of 
£9,654  to  deduct  from  £20, 70S,  leaving  £11,054  as  the  cost  of  training  467  young 
teachers,  or  about  £23  each,  being  very  little  more  than  one  half  the  cost  in  Britain. 
And  for’  the  practical  purposes  of  our  schools  they  are  as  well  trained.  _ I quote  here 
from  the  evidence  of  Dean  Meyler  in  1854,  before  the  Lords’  committee  in  reference  to 

1 See  General  Report,  pages  432,  433. 

2 Special  Report  A.  Table  F.,  page  33,  and  referred  to  in  General  Report,  page  433. 
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the  Dunmanway  Model  School — in  reply  to  question  268S — “ Your  Lordship  adverts  to 
only  one  object  of  the  school.  It  is  not  merely  designed  for  the  instruction  of  that 
number  of  scholars,  but  it  has  another  function  as  a training  institution,  and  one 
economically  earned  out.”  This  was  the  opinion  of  a Roman  Catholic  dean,  and  Com- 
missioner of  National  Education,  who  continued  on  the  Board  till  his  death  in  1863. 

In  the  month  of  February,  IS 70,  a school  was  opened  in  Darlington,  built  by  private 
munificence  at  a cost  of  £4,500,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  place  merely, 
and  that  in  a town  of  15,000  inhabitants  ; and  can  it  be  considered  extravagant  in  the 
State  to  expend  £15,000  on  an  institution  combining  both  a school  and  a training- 
college  in  Belfast,  with  a population  of  150,000  ? Six  of  the  model  schools  condemned 
on  the  ground  of  expense  cost  each  less  than  this  ordinary  school  at  Darlington,  some 
of  them  not  one-half. 

Training  Department. 

The  young  persons  in  training  in  these  institutions  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
pupil  teachers  and  monitors. 

Pupil  teachers,  male  and  female,  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  pass  a preliminary 
examination.  They  are  selected  from  the  monitors  and  advanced  pupils  of  ordinary 
schools. 

The  young  men  generally  board  with  the  head  master,  who  receives  for  each  an 
allowance  of  £24  a year  for  board,  &c.  The  young  women  board  outside,  and  receive 
the  same  allowance.  The  course  of  training  is  one  year,  but  if  retained  for  a second 
year  a small  salary  of  £6  is  given  them. 

The  monitors  must  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  their  course  extends  over  four  years. 
They  are  selected  from  the  best  pupils  attending  the  school.  Their  salaries  are  for  first 
year,  £6  ; second  year,  £8  ; third  year,  £10  ; fourth  year,  £12.  They  reside  with  their 
parents. 


Training  and  Education. 

The  resident  pupil-teachers  have  regular  study  hours  both  morning  and  evening,  and 
teach  in  the  schools  from  ten  till  three  or  four  o’clock.  The  head  and  assistant  masters 
superintend  and  direct  their  studies  before  and  after  school  hours.  There  is  a prescribed 
course  of  literature  and  science  for  them,  and  they  receive  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
teaching.  I am  of  opinion  that  they  are  over- worked,  that  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  their  education,  and  that  they  should  not  teach  more  than  two  and  a half  hours  daily. 
This  they  should  do  however.  Their  business  being  teaching,  daily  practice  under  skil- 
ful masters  with  some  theory  is  preferable  to  the  British  system  of  a maximum  of  theory 
and  a minimum  of  practice. 

The  monitors,  male  and  female,  teach  from  ten  till  three  o’clock  daily.  They  receive 
careful  instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  and  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  from  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  schools  for  one  hour  every  day  before 
or  after  ordinary  school  hours.  In  addition  to  this  the  girls  learn  needlework. 

They  also  learn  drawing,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  vocal  music,  in  the  model 
schools,  where  these  branches  are  taught. 

The  monitresses  teach  in  turn  in  the  girls’  and  infants’  schools.  In  this  way  they 
have  ample  opportunities  of  learning  to  teach  First  Book  children,  though  not  attached 
exclusively  to  either  department. 

Like  the  pupil-teachers,  the  monitors  and  monitresses  are  over-worked.  They  are 
employed  all  day  in  teaching.  This  leaves  too  little  time  for  their  own  education. 

The  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  attached  to  the  boys’  schools  have  no  practice  in  the 
infant  departments,  which  is  a defective  arrangement. 

Religious  Education. 

The  schools  are  open  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  instruction.  Of  late  years  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  been  prohibited 
from  attending,  though  for  many  years  they  regularly  discharged  this  duty.  The 
clergy  of  all  other  churches  attend,  and  the  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  (except  the 
Roman  Catholics)  receive  instruction  from  them.  On  days  when  clergymen  are  absent 
the  pupil-teachers  assist  in  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils.  By  these  means 
they  are  prepared  for  similar  duties  in  ordinary  schools. 

The  Roman  Catholic  pupil-teachers  and  monitors  receive  instructions  from  the  teachers 
of  their  own  creed  (as  monitors  do  in  ordinary  schools),  and  are  also  employed  as  the 
others.  The  pupil-teachers  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship  ; it  is  the  duty  of 
the  teachers  to  see  to  this. 
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The  monitors  reside  with  their  parents,  who  are  the  proper  guardians  of  then-  faith 
and  morals.  — 

At  page  438  of  General  Report  it  is  stated  that  the  model  schools  “ produce  good  Trahtin9- 
teachers  of  mixed  schools,”  and  in  support  of  this  is  quoted  answer  (3647)  of  evidence  that 
they  are  suitable  only  for  training  teachers  “ for  the  mixed  system  of  education.”  The 
fallacy  here  is  in  using  the  term  “ mixed”  in  a double  sense.  In  the  Report  it  is  used 
to  describe  schools  with  a “ mixed”  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils, 
while  in  Mr.  Hunter’s  evidence  here  quoted,  the  term  is  synonymous  with  “non- 
sectarian.” 

The  vested  and  non-vested  schools,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  schoolmaster  and  his 
connexion  with  the  religious  instruction,  are  under  precisely  the  same  rules.  The  only 
difference  is  that  in  vested  schools  all  religious  sects  can  claim  the  use  of  the  schoolroom 
for  religious  instruction  ; in  non-vested  schools  it  rests  with  the  managers  to  say  whether 
there  shall  be  any  and  what  religious  instruction.  But  in  practice  there  is  no  distinction 
whatever,  the  religious  instruction  being  generally  in  conformity  with  the  creed  of  the 
manao-er ; and  the  paragraph  in  the  Report  representing  the  model  schools  as  fitted 
for  training  teachers  for  vested  rather  than  non-vested  schools,  has  in  reality  no 
significance  whatever.  _ _ _ 

But  any  objection  on  this  score  has  little  weight,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  State  to  train  teachers  to  impart  religious  instruction  of  every  phase  and 
variety,  a doctrine  which  will  scarcely  find  general  acceptance.  It  is  better  the  State 
should  leave  this  department  iu  the  hands  of  the  parents  and  clergy. 

These  schools,  besides  being  training  schools,  had  a further  object — viz.,  to  promote  Int^d“.ted 
united  education  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  same  school.  Have  * 

they  been  successful  ? In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for 
1858,  at  page  XYI.,  they  return  thirteen  model  schools  in  operation.  The  following 
table  will  show  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  pupils  in  these  thirteen 
schools  in  that  year  and  in  1868  : — 

Total  on  Rolls  for  Year.  Total  Roman  Catholics.  Percentage  of  Total. 

8,235  4,545  55 

G.816  1,998  29-3 

In  the  former  year  the  schools  were  unopposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The 
people  being  free  to  act,  the  result  was  a complete  success.  In  the  latter  year  they 
wei*e  under  ban  ; parents  were  deprived  of  Church  privileges  if  they  continued  to  send 
their  children  to  them,  and  in  consequence  the  Roman  Catholic  pupils  fell  off  26  per  cent. 

There  are  now  30  model  schools  of  all  kinds,  and  from  the  Board’s  Report  for  1868  it 
appears  that  34 ‘4  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  frequenting  them  during  that  year  were. 

Roman  Catholic,  while,  if  Ulster  be  excluded,  the  proportion  would  be  52'5  per  cent. 

The  Roman  Catholics  formed  a large  majority  in  6 schools  ; they  formed  from  20  to  40 
per  cent,  in  7 others  ; from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  6 ; and  in  the  remaining  11  they  were 
less  than  10  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  S of  the  model  schools  are  in  towns 
where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  is  in  a minority. 

Though  exposed  to  the  most  determined  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops, 
there  is  not  one  of  them  on  whose  rolls  there  were  not  during  the  year  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  pupils.  I am  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  that  they  have 
largely  promoted  united  education. 

But  the  third  object  proposed  was  to  exhibit  the  most  “ improved  methods  of  literary  Models  for 
and  scientific  instruction  to  the  surrounding  schools.”  The  Report,  page  456,  explains  JSSE  ">e 
this  by  saying  they  were  “ to  exhibit  perfect  models  of  National  schools.”  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  they  never  aimed  at  anything  so  absurd  or  Utopian  as  “ perfect 
models.”  To  exhibit  the  “ most  improved  methods  of  instruction  is  a very  different 
thin"  from  exhibiting  “ perfect  models  of  National  schools.” 

Little  direct  evidence  of  the  state  of  these  schools  was  given,  the  chief  information 
available  being  in  Special  Report  A.  But  in  this  Report  it  is  set  down  as  a subject  of 
censure  that  they  are  frequented  by  children  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  the 
explanation  of  which  undoubtedly  is  that  a better  education  can  be  obtained  in  them 
than  elsewhere.  This  is  the  strongest  indirect  evidence  of  their  efficiency.  Pupils 
come  to  them  from  miles  round.  Roman  Catholic  parents  brave  the  “ penalties  ’ of 
their  church  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  education  imparted  in  them.  This  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  they  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  . 

The  Report,  at  page  438,  states  that  they  “ produce  good  teachers.”  This  admission 
is  conclusive  that  the  methods  of  instruction  are  good. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  testifies,  in  a Paper  presented  to  Parliament  in  1867,  that  they  are  B«t  example. 
“ among  the  best  examples  in  the  world  of  sound  secular  instruction,”  and  that^“  they 


1858, 
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are  crowded  with  children  anxious  to  be  educated  there  in  preference  to  all  other 
schools.” 

The  statistics  in  the  Report  (pp.  266,  275)  show  that  in  all  National  schools  the 
percentage  of  pupils  in  3rd  and  higher  classes  is  only  23,  in  convents  only  23,  in 
Christian  Brothers’1  schools  39,  while  in  model  schools  the  proportion  is  44  per  cent 
This  shows  that  the  methods  pursued  in  the  model  schools  produce  better  results  and 
secure  a more  rapid  progress  than  in  any  other  schools. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  tables  are  given  in  the  Report  to  show  the  “literary 
proficiency”  in  all  other  classes  of  schools — the  model  schools  are  omitted.  This  omission 
was  not  accidental.  Such  a table  would  have  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  disparaging 
general  statements.  It  is  admitted  that  the  attendance  is  much  more  regular.  “It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  ratio  is  higher.”  (Report  A.  140.) 

The  eagerness  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  make  ; the  testimony  of  the  Board’s  officers  and  of  the  public  ; the  hio-h  classifica- 
tion of  the  pupils,  their  rapid  progress  and  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  afford 
reliable  evidence  of  their  efficiency  ; and  these  results  can  be  ascribed  to  only  one  cause 
viz.,  the  superior  methods  of  instruction  pursued. 

Your  adverse  criticisms  at  page  457  of  General  Report  (A.  189-194)  on  the  superior 
appointments  of  model  schools  seem  utterly  misapplied,  and  are  due  to  a confounding 
of  model  with  mere  practising  schools.  The  very  name  model  implies  the  highest  possible 
excellence ; wherein  a “ model”  falls  short  it  is  to  that  extent  defective.0  No  teacher 
thinks  of  accommodating  his  copy-line  of  turns  to  the  unsteady  and  irregular  tracings 
of  a beginner  ; he  knows  well  the  child  cannot  equal  the  model,  but  he  is  to  try.  So 
with  models  in  drawing,  sculpture,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  a model  school  should  be 
as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  certainly  should  aim  at  it ; the  buildino-  should  be 
the  most  suitable,  the  furniture  and  apparatus  the  best,  the  teachers  the  most  efficient 
that  can  be  procured,  the  supplies  of  all  requisites  abundant,  ancl  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  most  approved.  To  find  fault  with  a model  school  because  it  is  superior  in 
these  respects  to  ordinary  schools  is  to  mistake  its  character  and  functions.  Its  design 
is  to  elevate  and  improve,  which  it  could  not  do  if  it  is  degraded  to  their  level.  This°is 
the  characteristic  of  these  schools.  They  are  not  mere  practising  schools  as  in  England  • 
they  fulfil  in  addition  a higher  office.  ° 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  an  exact  counterpart  of  ordinary  schools  in  a model  and 
practising  school.  Town  and  country  children  differ  in  character,  and  call  for  distinct 
treatment.  In  rural  districts  an  agricultural  and  a manufacturing  population  present 
points  of  the  most  complete  contrast,  so  also  do  a maritime  and  an  inland  population. 
More  than  this,  the  same  school  in  many  places  differs  totally  in  winter  and  in  summer  j 
the  winter  pupils  beiug  adults  and  the  summer  pupils  infants,  and  requiring  in  consequence 
a complete  change  of  organization.  No  two  schools  can  be  found  in  all  respects  alike, 
therefore  a model  and  practising  school  cannot  be  a prototype  to  be  copied  in  every 
minute  detail ; even  if  possible  it  would  be  to  stereotype  education ; but  it  should  have  a 
strong  family  likeness,  not  to  be  mistaken. 

,,  ^ Practising  and  model  school,  as  part  of  a training  system,  has  for  its  object 
the  perfecting  of  the  candidates  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  management ; while  the 
whole  course  of  training  aims  at  sending  out  an  intelligent  and  skilled  class  of  teachers, 
with  powers  to  adapt  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  to  the  ever-varying  circumstances 
of  the  schools  in  their  charge.  To  cast  them  in  a rigid  mould  would  be  to  make  them 
mere  machines,  and  would  destroy  all  individuality  of  character,  which  should  be 
developed  and  allowed  full  exercise,  but  not  destroyed. 

No  case  has  been  made  out  for  the  destruction  of  theseschools  on  the  score  of  inefficiency  ; 
defects  may  and  doubtless  do  exist  which  should  be  removed.  The  majority  of  them  are 
' SOr^e  fair’  a vei7  few  only  are  inferior.  I recommend  improvement,  not 
abolition.  The  whole  case  against  these  schools  when  examined  resolves  itself  into  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  on  the  ground  that  united  education  such  as 
exists  m,  and  is  promoted  by  them  is  “dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.”  No  evidence  of 
this  beyond  vague  general  statement  was  attempted  to  be  given,  I therefore  infer  none 
such  could  be  produced.  Had  cases  of  recreancy  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  of 
extensive  moral  depravity  existed,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have  been  fully 
exposed. 

In  1850  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  demanded  their  destruction.  In  1866  they 
repeated  their  demand,  which  they  have  never  modified. 

report,  p.  453,  in  reference  to  their  objections  that  “no  feasible  means  of 
obviating”  them  were  suggested. 

Their  basis  of  calculation  is  different.  The  Brothers  use  their  own  series  of  books,  teach  the  children  in 
.Book  I.  nothing  but  reading,  and  so  pass  them  more  rapidly  to  the  higher  classes. 
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You  have  accordingly  recommended  (104,  105) : — 

*That  (1),  the  existing  provincial  or  model  schools  should  he  gradually  discontinued and  (2),  “ all  existing 
provincial  or  model  schools  which  cannot  be  carried  on  by  local  committees  as  elementary  schools  on  the  present 
system,  receiving  only  such  sums  as  may  be  earned  by  their  scholars  on  examination,  or  may  be  due  to  teachers, 
may  be  granted  on  lease  to  any  body  applying  for  them  as  training  schools  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will  provide 
for  then.'  maintenance  and  repair-.” 

From  these  recommendations  I entirely  dissent,  on  three  grounds : — 1st,  as  a waste  of  Dissent  from, 
public  money ; 2nd,  as  an  act  of  injustice ; 3rd,  as  at  variance  with  a system  of  non-  8113  reason3- 
sectarian  education. 

1st.  To  divert  them  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  founded  would  be  a reckless  1st,  Waste  of 
waste  of  public  money,  and  would  establish  a precedent  of  a dangerous  character.  publ,c  mon,y- 
Erected  and  maintained,  according  to  your  own  Report,  at  enormous  expense,  you 
propose  that  property  worth  £175,000  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  new  institu- 
tions to  take  their  place  should  be  created  and  subsidized  by  the  State. 

2nd, — Your  proposal  is  unjust  to  all  those  who  approve  of  the  model  schools,  and  who  2nd,  injustice, 
look  to  them  to  supply  the  ordinary  schools  with  qualified  teachers.  The  wishes  and 
interests  of  the  entire  Protestant  population  who  support  National  schools,  and  of  such  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  approve  of  them,  the  Commission  sacrifice  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  This  is  to  replace  an  imaginary  and  theoretical  or  senti- 
mental grievance  by  a real  and  substantial  one.  Protestant  managers  eagerly  seek  for 
teachers  at  this  source  ; so  do  lay  and  even  some  clerical  Roman  Catholic  managers.  That 
Roman  Catholic  managers  are  still  to  be  found  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Board  s 
training  institutions  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1868  there  were.  270  teachers 
trained  in  Dublin,  of  whom  141,  more  than  one-half,  were  Roman  Catholics.  .That  the 
laity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  do  not  entertain  the  same  feelings  of  antipathy  to 
these  schools  as  their  clergy  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1868  upwards  of  6,000 
Roman  Catholic  children  were  on  their  rolls,  or  34'4  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  At  six  of 
them  more  than  one-half  the  pupils  were  Roman  Catholics  ; while,  at  ten  others  there 
were  minorities  ranging  from  50  to  169.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  schools 
were  under  ban,  these  numbers  establish  a want  of  concurrence  between  the  laity  and 
the  bishops.  To  disregard  the  feelings  and  interests  of  these  people  would  be  to  inflict 
a grave  injustice.  _ _ 

3rd, — The  intention  of  your  recommendations  is  to  meet  the  views  of  the  .Roman  3rd,  Subver- 
Catholic  bishops  who  object  to  the  management  and  necessarily  undenominational 
character  of  these  schools  ( Cullen , 27048).  They  demand  training  schools  “ denomina- 
tional in  reality”  (. Forde , 23012).  To  grant  this  would  be  subversive  of  the  fiinda- 
mental  principle  of  the  National  system  and  of  its  practice,  since  the  bishops  firmly 
adhere  to  their  resolution  to  denominationalize  or  destroy  these  schools.  Hence  the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  in  1866  that  model  schools  “ under  local  manage- 
ment” should  be  aided  by  the  State  fails  to  meet  their  views  unless  “local  be  a 
synonyme  for  denominational.  Their  letter  of  January,  1866,  is  specific.  It  is  foi 
“training  establishments  of  Catholic  teachers,  male  and  female,  a thing  of  the  very 
first  importance.”  A plan  similar  to  Mr.  Fortescue’s  proposal  to  the  Board  m 1S58  was 
deemed  by  them  “ an  organic  change  in  the  system.”  They  accordingly  rejected  it.. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  reasons  why  training  schools  of  some  kind  should  exist. 

This  is  now  universally  conceded  and  acted  upon.  It  only  remains  to  indicate  what  their 
character  should  be.  If  in  connexion  with  a denominational  system,  as  in  England, 
necessarily  they  take  a denominational  form. 

In  Ireland  it  is  different.  Here  an  unsectarian  system  prevails,  and  the  model  or  Training 
training  schools  consequently  assumed  a similar  form.  They  should  remain  under  the  “mai„nonl 
immediate  management  of  the  Board,  which  guards  equally  the  interests  of  the  State  on  sectarian, 
the  one  hand,  and  of  all  sects  and  parties  in  the  community  on  the  other,  m order  that 
their  non-sectarian  character  should  be  upheld.  This  character  they  should  continue  to 
preserve  so  long  as  ordinary  schools  are  unsectarian.  Their  object  is  to  train  teachers 
for  such  schools,  and  sectarian  institutions  are  not  fitted  for  this  office.  In  the  model 
schools  the  teachers,  the  pupil-teachers,  and  monitors,  and  the  pupils  belong  to  the  various 
relioious  denominations.  There  is  a most  thorough  mixture,  and  an  equally  thorough 
harmony  and  good  will.  The  language  employed  by  the  Board,  in  their  report  for  1868, 
of  the  central  training  institution  is  but  a repetition  of  the  reports  since  the  beginning, 
and  holds  true  of  every  model  school.  They  say,  referring  to  the  teachers,  “ lhe  inmates 
have  been  distinguished  as  heretofore  for  the  general  correctness  of  their  conduct,  tor 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline,  for  the  exercise  of  kindly  feelings  toward  each 
other,  and  for  the  careful  observance  of  their  religious  duties.” 

'Evidence,  pages  1107  and  1312. 
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If  teachers  cannot  be  trained  together  without  danger,  if  they  cannot  sit  on  the  same 
benches  and  listen  to  the  same  lectures  from  the  same  Professors  or  teachers,  and  if  they 
cannot  work  together  in  the  same  school-rooms,  much  less  can  children  be  taught  too-ethev 
with  safety.  United  education  must  then  be  abandoned.  But  if  united  education  is 
practicable  and  desirable,  teachers  can  nowhere  be  so  well  prepared  for  the  duty  as  in 
mixed  training  schools.  There  they  will  imbibe  principles  of  toleration  and  forbearance 
and  they  will  have  ample  scope  for  their  exercise.  Feelings  of  sectarian  rancour  and' 
bitterness  will  be  eradicated  or  subdued,  and  they  will  go  forth  as  missionaries  of  peace 
and  harmony  among  all  sects. 

Trained  in  sectarian  institutions  the  case  wall  be  otherwise.  Here  they  will  learn  to 
exaggerate  the  points  of  difference,  to  subordinate  the  claims  and  interests  of  citizenship 
to  those  of  rival  Churches,  and  they  will  enter  upon  life  as  the  advocates  and  supporters 
of  ecclesiastical  distinctions.  Kept  scrupulously  apart  from  all  wdio  differ  from  them 
in  religion— just  at  the  time  of  life  when  the  affections  are  most  susceptible  of  impression, 
and  when  friendships  are  most  likely  to  be  formed — and  taught  that  commingling  with 
their  fellow-subjects  of  other  denominations  is  “dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,”  they  are 
little  likely  to  promote  among  their  pupils  sentiments  of  mutual  toleration  and  respect. 
If  the  principles  in  which  they  have  been  trained  are  correct — and  we  may  presume  they 
will  so  regard  them — then  they  will  discourage  all  united  education  among  children,  as 
pregnant  with  dangers  no  less  serious  than  in  their  own  case. 

But  this  opposition  to  united  training  has  another  aspect  and  a deeper  significance. 
The  position  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Bishops  is  that  all  education  must  be  controlled  by 
the  Church.  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  bishops  (Keane  15SS9-15894)  were  candid  and 
decided  on  this  subject.  But  so  long  as  united  training  and  united  education  continue 
this  claim  cannot  be  asserted  with  success.  The  State  must  be  the  arbiter  between  all 
Parties,  and  therefore  in  the  ultimate  issue  must  exercise  the  supreme  control  ( Whittle 

I submit  the  following  recommendations : — 

I.  The  model  schools  for  training  teachers  should  be  maintained  under  the  direction 
of  the  Board. 

I concur  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Blake,  a Roman  Catholic,  and  one  of  the  original 
Commissioners : — ° 


3rd. 


“Tliat.  the  teachers  * shall  be  approved  by  us  (the  Commissioners),  and  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
our  approval  is  to  be  educated  at  one  of  our  establishments." 

II.  Their  sphere  of  usefulness  as  training  schools  should  be  largely  extended  by 
increasing  the  number  of  candidates  in  training,  who  should  be  supported  by  the  State 
dunng  residence.  Such  increase  is  necessaiy  to  meet  the  want  for  trained  and 
qualified  teachers,  and  to  enable  more  attention  to  be  bestowed  on  the  education  and 
training  of  the  candidates  themselves. 

It  might  be  advisable  also  to  allow  parties  desirous  of  becoming  teachers  to  attend 
the  pupil  teachers  and  monitors’  classes  though  not  on  the  staff  of  the  school.  Such 
parties  should  support  themselves  and  pay  fees  or  not  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 


III.  Considering  the  importance  of  their  duties,  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and 
mistresses  should  be  increased  as  under : — 

Yearly  Augmentation. 

Masters.  Mistresses.  Principal.  Assistant. 

to-  • , £ £ £ £ 

Principals, 100  to  150  70  to  100  5 3 

Assistants, 50  „ 80  40  „ 60  3 2 

(ci.)  No  extra  allowances  for  teaching  special  branches,  unless  required  to  do  so 
outside  school-hours. 

(6.)  Masters  and  mistresses  to  assist  in  directing  the  studies  of  tire  pupil-teachers 
and  momtors. 

(c.)  These  teachers  should  be  chosen  by  the  Commissioners  for  special  fitness  for 
their  offices ; they  should  have  been  trained  in  a model  school,  and  have 
had  experience  in  conducting  schools,  but  not  to  exclude  other  persons  of 
l ecognised  ability.  In  all  cases  the  Commissioners  to  require  special  reports 
J J-  c.la™s  mei'ifs  from  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors. 

(a.)  An  additional  teacher  should  be  appointed  to  take  special  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  momtors.  He  should  give  instruction 
m methods  of  teaching,  and  on  general  subjects,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  their  officers.  As  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  any 
share  of  the  school-fees  he  should  have  a sufficient  salary. 
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(e).  Lecturers  on  the  English  language  and  literature  should  be  appointed  at  Model 
adequate  salaries.  There  should  be  two  courses  each  of  twenty-five  lectures 
in  every  model  school  in  the  year  (1)  one  on  English  language  to  first  year 
students,  and  (2)  one  on  English  literature  to  second  year  students.  Two 
lectures  on  each  subject  weekly,  or  occasionally  three.  In  this  way  one 
lecturer  could  attend  eight  model  schools.  In  such  towns  as  Cork,  Galway, 

Dublin,  and  Belfast  the  services  of  resident  professors  could  be  readily 
secured. 

IV.  Pupil-teachers  and  monitors — 4th. 

(a.)  Pupil-teachers  should  reside  with  the  head  masters  or  mistresses  at  the 

option  of  their  parents. 

(b.)  For  residents  the  present  allowance  should  be  continued. 

(c.)  For  non-residents  an  allowance  should  be  paid  to  each  person  of  £20  for 
first  year,  and  £24  for  second  year  for  males;  and  of  £18  and  £22  for 
females  ; increase  to  be  dependent  on  passing  an  examination  at  the  close 
of  first  year. 

(d.)  Selection  of  boarding-house  to  be  left  to  the  parents,  but  to  be  previously 
approved  of  on  the  Board’s  behalf  by  their  Inspectors.  This  approval  can 
be  revoked  at  any  time. 

(e.)  All  pupil- teachers,  resident  and  non-resident,  to  sign  an  engagement  to  ad- 
here to  the  regulations  laid  down  for  then.'  observance. 

(f.)  Pupil-teachers  should  be  selected  by  competitive  examination,  irrespective 
of  religious  denomination ; vacancies  should  be  duly  advertised ; monitors 
of  ordinary  schools  who  have  completed  their  second  year  should  be  eligible; 
other  candidates  should  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year. 

(g.)  A certificate  of  character  from  a clergyman  or  magistrate,  and  of  general 
fitness  from  the  Inspector  of  the  district  should  be  required. 

V.  Monitors  should  be  appointed  under  the  existing  regulations  ; they  should  have  5th. 
completed  their  thirteenth  year,  and  be  retained  for  four  years.  They  should  reside 
with  their  parents.  Selections  should  be  made  by  competitive  examination,  and  be 
open  to  all  within  a reasonable  distance  of  the  school.  Salaries  might  be  slightly  in- 
creased for  the  last  two  years — thus,  first  year,  £6  ; second  year,  £8  ; third  year,  £11 ; 
and  fourth  year,  £1 4. 

VI.  — Training,  &c.  : — - 6th. 

(a.)  Pupil-teachers  and  monitors  should  be  in  two  divisions — each  division 
should  teach  for  half  the  day — the  other  should  be  under  instruction  by 
special  master,  in  a course  to  be  determined  by  the  Commissioners. 

(b.)  This  course  should  embrace  the  usual  branches  of  an  English  education,  with 
music,  drawing,  Latin  or  French  for  the  boys,  and  French  for  girls, 
method,  &c. 

(c.)  They  should  practise  teaching  under  the  masters  for  two  hours  daily. 

(d.)  At  the  close  of  each  year  there  should  be  a special  examination  of  all,  and 
at  the  close  of  their  training  they  should  be  classed  and  certified  as  trained, 
if  found  deserving. 

(e.)  Both  their  education  and  their  training  should  receive  more  attention  in  the 
future. 

VII.  In  their  furniture  and  apparatus  model  schools  should  exhibit  the  latest  im-  7th. 
provements ; and  plans  of  school-houses,  drawings  of  furniture  and  apparatus,  &c., 
should  be  lodged  in  them  for  the  information  of  managers  of  schools ; also,  specimens 

of  all  maps,  books,  and  other  requisites  approved  by  the  Commissioners  for  sale  to 
National  schools. 

VIII.  Libraries  of  two  kinds  should  be  established  in  them : — 8th- 

(a.)  A consulting  and  reading  library  for  the  students  in  training. 

(&.)  Lending,  libraries  for  the  teachers  of  surrounding  schools. 

In  their  Beport  for  1847,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  declare  them 
intention  of  establishing  school  libraries,  and  in  1848  they  report  thus: — “We  shall 
commence  with  our  District  Model  Schools,  which  we  shall  also  supply  with  a series  of 
books  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  assistants,  and  paid  monitors.” 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Her  Majesty  appointed  us,  inter  alia,  “ especially  to  inquire  into  the  constitution  and 
practical  working  of  the  Board  of  National  Education.” 

Lord  Mayo,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  5,  1867,  declaring  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  issue  a Royal  Commission,  said  : — 

“ Another  very  important  question  is  the  constitution  of  the  Board  itself.  I should  be  Sony  to  say  a word 
against  the  Board  of  National  Education,  but  no  one  can  read  the  minutes  without  seeing  that  the  most  im- 
portant questions  are  decided  in  the  absence  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  and  many  attend  a discussion 
one  day,  but  do  not  appear  when  the  same  question  comes  on  again  in  a few  days’  time.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, whether  some  alteration  cannot  be  made,  whether  by  reduction  of  numbers  or  otherwise,  to  secure 
a more  uniform  attendance.” 

The  principle  which  you  have  adopted  is  that  of  a large  “ unpaid  Board  representing 
the  different  sections  of  the  community.” 

I confidently  refer  to  “ The  Historical  Sketch  of  the  System  of  National  Education  ” 
adopted  by  a majority  of  the  Royal  Commission  to  prove  that  a Board  so  constituted 
has  not  worked  advantageously  in  the  past,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education  in  the  future. 

Evidence  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  Commission  is  abundant  and  uniform  against  the  con- 
timmnceof " finance  of  such  a Board. 

prcaent  Board.  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians — in  a word, 
clergy  and  laity — are  alike  against  it. 

The  Bishop  of  Doivn  and  Connor  says  : — 

Established  _ “ 19614.  There  should  be  a change  in  the  composition  of  the  Board.  * * * I would  make  the  future 

witnesse-  "oar(*  of  Education  of  Ireland  purely  administrative,  carrying  out  fixed  principles  and  laws." 

The  Dean  of  Ferns  says  (20749)  : — 

“ If  the  National  system  is  to  continue,  some  plan  should  be  devised  to  give  it  fixity.  You  should  have  no 
longer  a Board  of  Commissioners.  (20750)  I would  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a smaller  executive,  and  give  it  the 
same  fixity  and  determinate  form  that  the  English  system  has.” 

Lord  Oranmore  declared  in  favour  of  a smaller  and  probably  a paid  Board  as  the 
most  efficient  for  conducting  the  business  (13475)  : — 

“ We  all  know  the  working  of  common  boards  where  there  are  large  numbers.  A few  people  work  the 
Board,  and  when  there  is  a.  question  of  politics  or  patronage,  the  whole  body  flock  in,  and  the  working  portion 
of  the  Board  have  little  voice  in  the  matter.” 

“ 13477.  Dr.  Wilson. — Have  you  heard  that  there  have  been  divisions  and  dissensions  amongst  members  of 
the  Board! — I know  pretty  well  the  history  of  the  protests  from  time  to  time  from  various  members  of  the 
Board  upon  new  schemes  being  introduced,  and  that  the  Board  has  openly  been  increased  in  number's  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  changing  the  rules— at  least  it  appeared  so.  The  public  have  seen  them  from  time  to  time.” 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  R.  Warren,  M.p.,Her  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
submitted  to  us  a scheme  for  National  education  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  advocates : 

. “Three  permanent  paid  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  Government.  Three  unpaid  official  Commis- 
sioners to  be  selected  from  members  of  the  Government,  and  Judges  of  the  superior  courts  ” (15121). 

And  in  answer  to  the  question  by  the  Chairman  : — 

“15146.  Assuming  that  the  Board  was  to  contain  an  unpaid  element  by  way  of  representing  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country,  why  do  you  prefer  the  small  number  you  have  named  to  a Board  such  as  the  present, 
winch  has  varied  from  about  eight  to  twenty,  and  therefore  enables  representatives  to  be  di-awn  from  different 
portions  of  the  island  ?” 

His  reply  was  : — 

“ Because  I think  so  large  a Board  is  practically  irresponsible  to  public  opinion.” 

Presbyterian  The  Revds.  L.  E.  Berkeley  (11466-11482),  and  Francis  Petticrew  (16596-16606)  of  the 
«i.nessea.  Presbyterian  church  were  in  favour  of  a small  Board,  the  members  of  which  should 
know  then  duty  and  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  be  paid  for  discharging  it. 

James  Wilson,  esq.  (16131-16143),  and  David  Ross,  esq.  (17450-17461),  Barristers, 
gave  similar  testimony. 

Wesleyan  aud  The  Revds.  Gibson  M‘Millan,  and  James  Tobias,  Wesleyans,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Scott 
witness!  Porter,  Unitarian,  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Porter  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  present  Board,  as  one  which  had  not  in  time  past  acted  with  unifor- 
mity in  the  administration  of  the  National  system  of  education,  and  which  had  re- 
peatedly violated  its  own  rules  (18126-18144). 

He  says  (18124) : — 

“ I think  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a great  deal  too  numerous  to  be  an  administrative  Board.  It  consists,  I think 
when  the  members  are  full,  of  twenty  Commissioners,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  an  administrative  Board  in 
the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Crown,  consisting  of  that  number  of  Commissioners  except  itself,  as  far  as  1 am 
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.ware.  The  Post  Office  is  under  the  Postmaster-General — one  officer;  the  Constabulary  is  under  one  Com- 
mander-m-Chief ; the  Inland  Revenue  and  the  Customs  are  under  a small  Board.  I conceive  that  a Board  of 
twenty  members  is  not  able  to  do  the  business.  If  the  members  were  the  ablest  men  in  the  world  the  very 
number  of  them  would  incapacitate  them  for  doing  business  ; and  I think  that  a Board  of  four,  or,  at  most, 
live  member’s,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  the  duty.  These  ought  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duty  ; thev 
ought  to  be  appointed  as  other  Government  Boards  are,  upon  the  responsibilitv  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  and 
they  should  be  well  remunerated  for  the  services  they  give ; and  I think  that  a liberal  remuneration  would  be  wise 
economy  in  a case  of  that  kind." 

The  opinion  entertained  of  the  Board  by  the  Koman  Catholic  bishops  is  well  known,  a™ 
They  have  again  and  again  declared  their  want  of  confidence  in  it.  Their  action  resulted  c?,l,olic 
in  the  withdrawal  of  all  clerical  members  from  it.  witnesses. 

Bishop  Denvir  resigned  his  seat  at  it  under  pressure  in  1857,  and  as  no  clerical  suc- 
c®ssor  could  be  obtained,  Thomas  O' Hagan,  esq.,  q.c.,  was  appointed  in  his  place  early  in 

Dean  Meyler,  it  is  true,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  continued  to  act  as  a Commis- 
sioner till  his  death. 

No  clerical  successor  was  appointed,  though  the  Board  would  have  welcomed  such  a 
colleague  (23739). 

Mr.  Macclonnell  states  the  reason  (23734,  23735). 

Cardinal  Cullen  declared  (27056)  that  so  long  as  the  system  of  education  in  this 
country  is  mixed,  and  not  denominational,  no  Roman  Catholic  bishop  can  serve  on  the 
Board. 

In  their  communication  addressed  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  in  March,  1860,  the  bishops  Declaration  of 
emphatically  declare : — th*  BisUoPs- 

“ The  general  constitution  of  the  Board  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system  is  just  as  little  con- 
formable to  your  statistics.  The  Resident  Commissioner,  and  a large  majority  of  the  other  Commissioners  are 
Protestant ; and,  as  the  Catholic  Commissioners  either  live  at  a distance,  or  are  engaged  in  professional  duties, 
the  power  of  the  whole  body  may  be  said  to  be  placed  in  Protestant  hands.” 

Shortly  after,  the  Government  through  Mr.  Cardwell,  Chief  Secretary,  increased  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners.  Yet  the  bishops  were  not  satisfied.  They 
continued  to  demand  the  overthrow  of  the  system  so  administered,  and  called  on  the 
R-oman  Catholic  Commissioners  to  aid  them  (26620-26622). 

Cardinal  Cullen  states  at  close  of  answer  to  (27051)  “ that  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  not  very  punctual  in  their  attendance.” 

He  then  gives  an  analysis  of  a Parliamentary  paper  of  24th  June,  1S66,  on  this  Non-attemi- 
subject,  and  thus  concludes : — anceofMem- 

J ’ bers  of  Board. 

“ So  their  attendance,  according  to  the  return,  is  certainly  not  much  to  be  boasted  of,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
tli at  the  business  was  most  important.” 

The  Returns,  Section  I.,  p.  7,  supplied  by  the  Board  itself,  furnish  clear  evidence  of 
the  want  of  regularity  here  referred  to. 

Nor  is  'this  surprising  when  we  consider  the  position  and  official  duties  of  its  members.  who  are 
Some  are  noblemen ; some  are  judges ; some  are  barristers ; then,  there  are  clergymen  of  its 
and  other  gentlemen  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  who  have  a large  amount 
of  business,  official  and  otherwise,  to  attend  to. 

It  appears  in  evidence  that  the  members  are  often  ignorant  of  the  action  and  business 
of  the  Board,  and  that  its  important  transactions  are  controlled  and  regulated  by  paid 
officials,  who  are  both  unknown  and  irresponsible  to  the  public. 

Dr.  Neicell  declared  “that  the  consideration  of  important  matters  is  sometimes  Testimony  ot 
deferred,  owing  to  the  small  attendance  of  the  members  ” (2568),  that  “ very  often  only  Secn'lary' 
three  members  of  the  Board  attend,”  and  (2569)  sometimes  “not  three” — (2571)  that 
the  routine  business  is  discharged  by  the  secretaries,  chiefs  of  inspection,  and  the  subor- 
dinate officers;  (2572)  that  the  serious  business  is  discharged  by  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner, in  connexion  with  the  secretaries  and  chiefs  of  Inspection. 

There  are  sub-committees  described  on  page  108  of  the  evidence,  hut  no  member  of 
the  Board  (2353)  “ever  attends”  except  the  Resident  Commissioner. 

“ 2394.  Dr.  Wilson. — Tlieu  the  Resident  Commissioner  is  substantially  and  practically  the  committee  1 

Yes ; but  his  acts  are  subject  to  the  formal  approval  of  the  Board. 

“ 2395.  You  say  that  the  Reports  ore  brought  up  from  the  sub-committee,  and  the  other  committees  ; what 
do  you  mean  by  the  reports  being  brought  up  !— The  usual  meaning  I attach  to  the  words.  The  reports’ lie  on 
the  table.  I bring  them  up  in  a portfolio,  and  I lay  them  on  the  table  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  they  wish  to  look  at  them. 

“2398.  Are  these  read  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board  f— They  are  not ; the  book  lies  on  the  table,  and  it  is 
for  the  Commissioners  to  read  it  if  they  wish.  The  book  was  suggested  by  one  of  themselves,  that  they  mi^ht 
at  a glance  see  everything  without  the  trouble  of  going  through  a large  mass  of  papers.  ° 

“2399.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  the  Commissioners,  as  a body,  cousult  that  hook  to  any  extent  ? Hardly  ever. 

■ “ 2574.  Mr.  Justice  Moms. — These  reports  are  merely  formally  brought  befoi  e the  Board,  the  general  body 
of  the  Board  never  troubling  themselves  to  look  into  them  1— Certainly ; hut  unless  the  Board  assembled,  they 
would  lie  over  till  next  Board  day. 

I.  4 F 
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Constitution'  “ 2575.  Serious  matters  of  routine  Lein"  disposed  of  by  the  Resident  Commissioner  in  replying  to  individuals 
of  the  who  may  Lave  called  that  decision  of  the  Resident  Commissioner  into  action,  do  you  write  as  if  it  was  the  act 

Board.  0f  ^ Board? — No ; we  do  not  write  as  if  it  was  the  act  of  the  Board  technically,  because  if  so  we  would  say, 

“ Board’s  order”  at  the  top ; but  we  say,  “ We  are  directed  by  the  Commissioner's  ;”  we  write  in  the  name  of 
the  Commissioners. 

“ 2576.  Then,  how  is  the  individual  outside  ever  to  detect  that  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  Commissioners,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  Commissioner's  ii'  he  felt  aggrieved  by  it,  he  not  knowing  that  it  was  not 
their  act? — Unless  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  office  he  could  hardly  draw  the  distinction.” 

Commissioners  confirm  this  testimony, 
of  Commis-  Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

“ 11120.  Dr.  Wilson. — Who  transacts  tire  business  of  the  Board? — It  is  transacted  partly  by  the  Board  itself 
when  there  is  any  matter  of  great  importance  brought  forward.  On  other  occasions  it  is  transacted  by  the 
chief  officers,  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection,  the  Secretaries,  and  myself. 

“ 11121.  They  are  the  parties  who  lai-gely  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Board? — The  administration  of  the 
Board  is  in  a great  degree  carried  on  by  these  gentlemen. 

“ 23591.  Is  it  not  the  fret  practically  that  the  committees  are  composed  of  yourself,  as  Resident  Commissioner 
and  the  officers  connected  with  the  establishment  here  for  the  practical  working  of  the  system  ? — No  doubt.” 

Judge  Longfield  says  : — 

“ Under  the  present  system  all  the  business  is  transacted  by  responsible  men  well  acquainted  with  the 
most  minute  details.” 


Asked  (24265)  “ Who  are  they — He  replied — 

“ The  Resident  Commissioner,  the  two  Secretaries,  the  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection.” 

Judge  Longfield  (24317)  admits  that  the  rule  of  1866  as  to  religious  instruction  “has 
given  rise  to  a good  deal  of  correspondence.”  As  a Commissioner,  he  thinks  he  under- 
stands and  (24318)  “ can  interpret  the  rule.”  The  Resident  Commissioner  says  (23605) 
of  the  other  Commissioners,  in  reference  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system,  that 
they  do  not  know  “ near  so  much  as  the  Secretaries  do,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Inspection, 
and  even  as  myself.” 

Officers’  iRnor-  Yet  a reference  to  page  1090  and  1091  of  the  evidence  proves  that  diversity  of  opinion 
rules.0' Board'3  exists  between  a Commissioner  and  a Chief  of  Inspection  in  reference  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  rule,  which  has  occasioned  much  inconvenience  to  Government,  the  Board  of 
Education,  Inspectors,  and  managers  of  schools.  It  will  further  prove  that  Inspectors 
themselves  are  at  variance  as  to  its  interpretation,  and  that  it  is  not  surprising  where 
members  of  the  National  Board  and  its  officers  differ  in  opinion,  that  managers  and 
teachers  should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  religious  rule  of  1866. 

Judge  Longfield  admits  this  : — 

“ 24322.  Dr.  Wilson — Then,  for  instance,  should  you  approve  of  this  as  a record  by  one  of  your  officers : — 
* The  teacher,  John  Blaney,  who  is  a member  of  the  Established  Church,  gives  catechetical  religious  instruction 
to  the  pupils  of  tire  Presbyterian  Church  without  having  obtained  the  written  authority  for  so  doing  from 
the  parents  of  such  pupils.  This  practice  is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  Board;  and  the  Inspector  is 
requested  to  see  that  the  teacher  observe  the  rule  in  future.’  Is  that  a correct  interpretation  of  your  rule  as 
signed  by  one  of  your  officers  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it  is  signed  by  one  of  our  officoi's,  but  I should  consider 
that  not  a correct  interpretation  of  the  mile,  because  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  intended  mei'ely  to  relate  as 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  not  as  between  Protestants  of  different  denominations.  I never 
heard  that  any  jealousy  existed  between  different  denominations  of  Protestants.  They  had  no  objection  to  the 
instruction  being  fairly  given. 

“ 24325.  Then  you  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  the  record  which  I have  just  now  read  is  not  a proper  inter- 
pretation of  your  rale? — Yes;  I disagree  with  it. 

“ 24326.  Then  the  record  which  I have  read  is  signed  ‘P.  J.  Keenan,  Chief  of  Inspection.’  Your  interpre- 
tation differs  from  his  interpretation  of  the  rule  ? — It  does. 

“ 24327.  Then  I presume  you  agree  in  the  interpretation  given  by  Mr.  Bole,  District  Inspector  ? 1 The  entry 
made  by  Mr.  Keenan  on  last  page  appeal's  to  have  been  made  under  a misapprehension,  as  the  Board’s  rules  do  not 
require  certificate  of  parents  where  the  catechetical  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  the  faith  of  a child  of  one 
Protestant  denomination,  the  teacher  being  of  a different  Protestant  denomination ; William  Bole,  District 
Inspector,  9th  September,  1868.’  You  agree  in  that  interpretation? — Yes.  That  is,  I think  what  I have 
stated. 

“ 24328.  Then  follows  this  certificate — ‘I  certify  that  the  above  are  correct  extracts  from  the  District*Iuspec- 
tor’s  Observation  Book  of  Tonduff  National  School — James  Boyle,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Manager  of  Tonduff 
National  school,  9th  February,  1869.’  I see  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  I did  not  intend  to  express  a doubt  about 
it,  when  I said  I did  not  know  whether  it  was  signed  by  one  of  our  officers  or  not,  but  merely  that  I did  not 
know  anything  about  it.  I agree  with  the  second  and  not  with  the  first. 

“24329.  Now,  with  an  officer  of  such  experience  as  Mr.  Keenan,  giving  such  an  interpretation  of  your  rule, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  any  manager  or  teacher  should  have  difficulty  iu  interpreting  that  rule  of  1866  ? — 
Certainly  it  shows  that  we  did  not  frame  the  rule  as  well  as  we  perhaps  might  have  done.” 

Board’s  action  Hence,  the  evidence  furnished  to  the  Commission  of  the  contradictory  action  of  the 
ffictory?"  Board,  and  of  the  loose  and  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  its  public  business  is 
conducted. 

Board  is  too  The  Board  is  too  numerous,  and  its  members  are  so  fitful  and  irregular  in  their  attend- 
,rge-  ance,  that  efficiency  and  uniformity  in  the  general  management  of  educational  affairs 
cannot  be  expected.  A proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility  is  not  cherished. 
“ That  continuous  attention  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  schools  and  education’’  is 
not  maintained.  The  vast  machinery  of  National  education  in  Ireland  has  been  moved 
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by  the  hands  of  subordinate  officers  without  proper  supervision,  and  not  under  effective 
control.  The  marvel  is  that  it  has  not  long  since  broken  down  by  reason  of  its  own 
varied  and  hostile  action.  _ Not  only  from  Protestant  but  from  Roman  Catholic  districts 
of  the  country  public  opinion  is  against  it.  Mr.  Jack,  who  reported  on  the  schools 
in  the  West  Connaught  district,  says  (L  220) : — 

“ There  are  other  complaints  often  repeated  by  people  from  both  sides,  to  the  effect  that  recent  regulations  of 
the  Board  are  hostile  to  its  own  system.  * * # I do  not  understand  why  the  detail  management  of  the 
National  system  need  differ  essentially  from  that  of  any  other  public  office,  if  its  principles  once  decided  upon 
were  permanently  adopted  and  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  After  that  the  Board  need  lie  nothing  more 
than  an  executive.” 

Mr.  Richmond  (F.  516)  says: — 

“ The  action  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  administrators  of  a mixed  and  non-sectarian  system  of  education, 
forms  a tale  of  self-contradiction  throughout.” 

Notwithstanding  this  evidence,  you  recommend  (General  Report,  p.  515) — 

“ That  the  principle  of  an  unpaid  Board  representing  the  different  sections  of  the  community  is  one  that  ought 
to  he  maintained." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  principle  was  condemned  by  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners “ appointed  to  inquire  into  the  endowments,  funds,  and  actual  condition  of  all 
schools  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland.” 

In  their  report  bearing  date  1st  February,  1858,  and  presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  reference  to  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  they  say  : — “We1 
next  proceed  to  consider  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  inefficiency  of  the  Board 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland,  and  occasioned  its  failure  as  an  institution 
for  the  promotion  of  education. 

“ The  first  and  principal  of  these  lay,  we  think,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 
This  was,  in  our  opinion,  ill  adapted  for  carrying  out  the  object  proposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. We  have  previously  stated  its  component  members  ; the  majority  of  them,  it 
will  be  observed,  are  ex-officio  members  already  charged  with  onerous  duties,  the  per- 
formance of  which  must  necessarily  absorb  the  greater  portion  of  then1  time,  and 
effectually  prevent  their  paying  such  attention  to  the  business  of  the  Board  as  would 
be  required  for  its  efficient  discharge.  Of  the  six  Commissioners  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  two  do  not  reside  in  Dublin,  so  that  the  number  of 
resident  members  who  do  not  hold  their  position  ex-officio  is  only  four. 

“To  this  it  must  be  added  that  none  of  the  Commissioners  are  paid  for  their  services, 
their  office  being  purely  honorary. 

“ Their  number  is  no  doubt  considerable  ; too  large  indeed,  we  think,  for  the  efficient 
constitution  of  such  a body.  Nevertheless,  the  attendance  of  the  members  at  the  Board 
meetings  has  been  uncertain  and  irregular,  and  for  some  years  past  increasingly  so.  It 
was  stated  to  us  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Kyle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  that  for  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  procure  the  presence  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
that  he  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  make  personal  solicitations  to  induce  the  members 
to  come.  The  quorum  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business  is  only  three,  yet  out 
of  a Board  consisting  of  seventeen  pernons  the  number  attending  its  meetings  has  often 
been  reduced  to  this  minimum,  while  the  average  attendance  has  been  but  three  or 
four.  The  presence  of  one  ex-officio  member  is  made  essential  by  statute  for  the  trans- 
action of  business ; nevertheless,  Dr.  Kyle  stated  that  there  had  latterly  been  a difficulty 
in  securing  the  presence  of  even  one  such  Commissioner. 

“ From  this  state  of  things  have  unavoidably  arisen  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
general  management  of  business  already  noticed  by  us,  the  absence  of  that  continuous 
attention  so  essential  to  the  interests  of  schools  and  education,  and  the  deficiency  of  a 
proper  feeling  of  individual  responsibility.  The  business  has  thus  been  left  too  much 
in  the  hands  of  subordinate  officers,  and  a system  of  routine  wholly  incompatible  with 
proper  supervision  and  the  effective  control  of  educational  endowments  and  schools  has 
been  tolerated.” 

As  if  doubtful  that  your  recommendation  will  not  secure  an  efficient  administration, 
you  say  (General  Report,  p.  5 IS),  “A  permanent  committee  of  the  Board  should 

Seriodically  meet  to  consult  with  the  Resident  Commissioner  on  such  questions  of 
iscipline,  complaints  against  inspectors,  managers,  or  teachers,  disputed  accounts, 
applications  for  building  grants,  management  of  office  and  training  schools,  and  other 
routine  business,  as  he  may  think  it  needful  to  bring  before  them.”  Accordingly,  you 
recommend — “ IV.  That  the  routine  business  should  be  conducted  by  a co'inmittee  of  the 
Board  sitting  in  Dublin , whose  names  should  be  known  to  the  public ; and  that  all  ques- 
tions on  the-  general  policy  of  the  system,  such  as  changes  of  rules  or  interpretations  of 
rules  should  be  referred  to  the  whole  Board,  to  be  summoned  after  due  notice 
1 Report  of  Endow  ed  Schools  Commission,  p.  244. 
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The  very  proposal  of  a small  executive  I regard  as  an  admission  that  the  administra- 
tion by  a large  Board  has  broken  down.  Its  true  logical  sequence  is  a small,  paid, 
executive  Board,  whose  attention  should  be  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education. 
You  practically  acknowledge  this,  though  you  refuse  to  adopt  it. 

Experience  is  against  the  efficiency  of  an  unpaid  Board.  “ Their  office  being  purely 
honorary,”  fails  to  secure  attention  and  regularity  of  attendance.  The  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  in  1858,  so  report  of  “the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland.” 
Their  Secretary  “ found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  their  presence,”  and  was  “ frequently 
obliged  to  make  personal  solicitations  to  induce  the  members  to  come.”  The  average 
attendance  was  but  “ three  or  four  out  of  seventeen  members.” 

The  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  1868  is  pre- 
cisely similar  in  reference  to  its  members.  He  says  (2568)  “very  often  only  three 
members  of  the  Board  attend — sometimes  not  three.” 

Such  being  the  attendance  out  of  a Board  of  twenty  members — not  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  number — it  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  attendance  of  a Committee  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  Board  to  conduct  its  “routine  business.”  In  fact,  a committee,  such  as  you 
recommend,  already  exists  under  the  designation  of  a sub-committee. 

The  Board’s  returns,  section  I.,  pages  S-l  1,  confirm  the  testimony  of  their  Secretary, 
Dr.  Newell  (2353) — the  sub-committee  “consists  generally  of  one  Secretary,  the 
Resident  Commissioner,  and  any  member  of  the  Board,  but  no  member  ever  attends.” 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  administration  of  the  system  of  National  Edu- 
cation is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that  practically  it  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Resident  Commissioner,  and  the  officers  who  may  be  regarded  as 
already  a paid  Board  (2342,  2343,  2394-2399,  11120-11121,  23591). 

The  members  of  the  proposed  committee  would  most  likely  be  persons  residing  in 
or  near  Dublin,  and  for  the  most  part  professional  or  business  men,  fully  occupied  with 
other  important  duties.  They  could  not  be  expected  to  give  much  attention  to,  or 
become  well  acquainted  with  educational  details.  Y et  it  is  in  the  working  out  of  these 
details  that  the  success  of  an  educational  system  depends. 

Arguing  against  the  appointment  of  a second  Resident  Commissioner,  you  say  (General 
Report,  p.  515) : — 

“ Harmony  and  impartiality  could  hardly  be  expected  on  points  on  •which  party  feeling  or  religious  animosity 
might  be  brought  to  bear,  and  on  which  each  might  think  he  was  the  representative  or  champion  of  a 
party.” 

Even  with  your  recommendations  adopted,  you  do  not  seem  to  anticipate  the  de- 
parture of  party  feeling  or  religious  animosity.  To  me  it  seems  you  have  provided  for 
its  permanence.  At  page  518  of  your  report,  you  say — 

“ Such  a committee  should  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  like  the  Board 
itself.  Its  minutes  should  be  laid  before  the  Board,  and  approved  by  them,  witli  power  to  any  single 
member  to  require  appeal  to  the  full  Board  at  the  next  meeting,  and  suspension  of  action  and  decision  until 
that  meeting  takes  place.” 

The  executive  committee,  who  alone  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  conversant  with 
the  details  of  an  administration  so  complicated,  might  find  themselves  on  some 
important  point  overborne  by  men  who,  seldom  attending,  came  together  for  mere  party 
purposes,  owing  to  the  action  of  some  temporary  political  excitement,  or  in  obedience  to 
potential  influences  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  as  occasion  might  require. 

The  evidence  shows  that  as  administrators  the  present  unpaid  Board  have  abnegated 
their  functions.  They  have  attended  with  few  exceptions,  only  when  officers  were  to 
be  appointed  or  promoted,  or  class  interests  served  (2562-2565). 

Mr.  Macdonnell  (11120)  tells  us  that  the  business  is  “transacted  partly  by  the  Board 
itself  when  there  is  any  matter  of  great  importance  brought  forward.  On  such  occa- 
sions there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a sufficiently  large  attendance.  . . . They 

are  very  regular  when  any  situation  is  to  be  disposed  of,  and  I don’t  wonder  at  that.” 
(11134)'. 

The  idea  entertained  by  the  present  Board  of  the  “ important  business”  entrusted  to 
them  is  stated  by  Mr.  Macdonnell : — 

“11137.  Dr.  Wilson. — What  do  you  mean  by  matters  of  importance? — Anything  at  all  that  touches 
religious  feelings,  or  any  appointment  of  importance,  such  as  that  of  a Secretary  or  Chief  of  Inspection." 

This  evidence,  given  on  July  8th,  1868,  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Macdonnell  seven  months 
later : — 

“ 23611.  What  is  the  present  Board  presumed  to  do  in  administering  the  system  as  a Board? — Whenever 
an  officer  is  to  be  chosen — any  Inspector  to  be  chosen,  or  Head  Inspector  to  be  chosen,  or  advances  to  take 
place  amongst  the  officers  of  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  are  always  consulted,  and  often  take  an  active  part ; 
and  whenever  an  important  question  arises  with  respect  to  dismissal  or  punishment  of  any  officer,  they  are 
consulted,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  business.” 
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It  is  plain  that  “ anything  that  touches  religious  feeling"  and  patronage  are  considered  c-.s-tih  ti<>* 
the  matters  of  importance  which  secure  a meeting  of  the  Board,  while  the  educational  board! 
interests  of  the  country  fail  to  bring  its  members  together.  — 

Its  members  have  from  time  to  time  been  at  issue  among  themselves  on  vital  and  Differences 
essential  questions.  Not  to  refer  to  the  earlier  disputations  which  resulted  in  the  with-  Members.0 
drawal  of  several  members,  it  is  well  known  that  in  later  years  some  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  of  them  have  been  protesting  against  the  introduction  by  then-  col- 
leagues of  fundamental  changes  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  system  they  were 
appointed  to  administer. 

Copies  of  dissents  from,  or  protests  against  the  adoption  of  the  revised  rules  sane-  {![^“tscfof 
tioned  by  the  Commissioner's,  will  be  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  paper,  157,  Derry, 
ordered  18th  March,  1864. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Derry  protested  against  the  action  of  the  Board,  “ as  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  principle,  or  at  least,  the  changing  of  a fundamental  rule.” 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Henry,  Senior  Commissioner,  in  his  Protest  of  29tli  January,  1864,  °fDr-  Henry 
says,  “ it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  my  feelings  in  favour  of  equal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  all  denominations,  in  respect  to  the  great  question  of  education,  remain  as 
strong  and  undiminished  as  they  have  ever  been.  But  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
recent  changes  of  rule  seriously  interfere  with  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  the  system  of  National  Education  was  founded,  namely,  that  of  ‘ united  secular 
instruction,’  whilst  in  their  operation  they  will  tend  to  foster  and  to  reward,  in  its  stead, 
a spirit  of  separation  and  of  exclusiveness.” 

Mr.  Gibson,  who  has  been  for  many  years  Commissioner,  also  protested  against  the  orwr.  tubson 
new  rule.  i:ev.  John 

The  Rev.  John  Hall  joined  in  the  protest.  HalL 

The  original  Board  was  seven  in  number.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Blake,  in  1835,  stated,  Original 
“ I do  not  think  an  accession  to  the  numbers  of  the  Board  desirable.”  waTsmaii. 

Mr.  Cross,  one  of  the  Secretaries,  testified  before  the  Lords’  Committee  in  1854,  “I  £*f‘™°nfybin 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  business  of  the  Board  generally  cannot  be  effectually  jinBiake. r 
administered  by  a numerous  Board.”  _ _ Mr-  Cross' 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  entertained  the  same  opinion.  Archbishop 

"When  the  Lords’  Committee  of  1854  were  considering  their  Report,  the  late  Lord  Wha,el-V- 
Eglinton  proposed  a paid  commission  in  these  words : — proposal 

“ The  Board  shall  consist  of  three  paid  Commissioners,  who  shall  be  laymen ; their-  duties  shall  be  purely  in  favour  of. 
administrative ; they  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; there  shall  be  a revision  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  future  doubts  as  to  their  real  bearing,  . . and  it  shall  not  be  competent  to  the 

Commissioners  to  place  their  own  construction  on  the  rules,  when  so  revised,  in  answer  to  any  queries  which 
may  be  addressed  to  them.” 

By  the  evidence  submitted  sixteen  years  ago,  his  lordship  discovered  wherein  lay  the 
weakness  of  the  Education  Board,  and  proposed  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Numerous  witnesses,  of  all  classes  and  religious  denominations,  examined  before  us  in 
1868,  proved  that  the  present  Board  does  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  public,  that  ism. 
it  is  weak  and  faulty  in  its  administration,  and  should  make  way  for  a small  Board 
which  would  be  more  prompt  and  uniform  in  its  action,  and  in  the  words  of  Lord  Ora n- 
more  (13478)  “less  liable  to  outside  influences.” 

Upon  the  9th  September,  1831,  Mr.  Stanley  told  the  House  of  Commons,  “ If  the 
plan  should  fail,  the  Government  would  ask  for  a Board  of  Paid  Commissioners.”  (H?s-  1S^  ney 
torical  Sketch,  page  33). 

A large  and  unpaid  Board  having  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  the  time  has  surely  come 
when  the  Government  should  “ ask  for  a Board  of  Paid  Commissioners.”  Their  appoint- 
ment would  entail  little  additional  expense.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  dupli- 
cate officers.  One  Secretary  and  one  Chief  of  Inspection  would  suffice. 

Till  we  have  a general  Education  Department  of  State  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
represented  by  a special  and  responsible  minister  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  when 
one  Chief  and  two  Assistants  would  suffice  as  administrators  of  the  Irish  Branch,  my 
recommendation  is  that  a paid  Board  of  three  members  be  appointed,  who  should  super-  Recomn-.enda- 
intend  separate  departments,  and  consult  in  all  matters  of  moment  before  final  action  is 
taken.  They  should  be  laymen  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  education,  and  be  Layman, 
chosen  by  Government. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Faithfully  yours, 


May  21,  1870. 


(Signed),  DAYID  WILSON. 
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35;  Mountjoy  Square,  S. 

May  IQth,  1870. 

To  the  Eight  Honorable  the  EAEL  of  POWIS,  Chairman  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education,  Ireland. 

&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

My  Lord, 

Having  differed  from  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  their  draft  Heport  finally  agreed  on,  involving  fundamental  changes  in 
the  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland  and  all  consequent  details,  and  beino- 
therefore,  unable  to  affix  my  signature  thereto,  I consider  it  to  be  only  respectful 
towards  your  lordship  and  those  of  my  colleagues  from  whom  I have  the  misfortune 
to  differ,  to  particularize  the  several  recommendations  to  which  I feel  bound  to  refuse 
my  assent,  and  to  state  the  reasons  upon  which  such  refusal  is  grounded. 

1.  The  majority  of  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  “when  there  have  been  in 
operation  in  any  school  district,  or  within  any  city  or  town  for  three  years,  two  or  more 
schools,  of  which  one  is  under  Protestant,  and  one  under  Eoman  Catholic  management, 
having  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  children,  the  National 
Board  may,  upon  application  from  the  patron  or  manager,  adopt  any  such  school,  and 
award  aid  without  requiring  any  regulation  as  to  religion  other  than  the  following  ” 
viz.  : — 

1.  Such  schools  recognised  as  separate  schools  for  a particular  religious  denomina- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  the  prohibitions  («)  of  42,  viz. : — 

(a.)  No  child  registered  as  a Protestant  shall  be  present  when  religious  instruction 
is  given  by  a Eoman  Catholic. 

No  child  registered  as  a Eoman  Catholic  shall  be  present  when  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  a person  who  is  not  a Eoman  Catholic. 

Against  this  recommendation  I beg  leave  to  record  my  dissent,  as  being  a virtual 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  present  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland. 

2.  The  object  of  the  system  appears  to  have  been,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Commissioners  of  1812,  in  their  fourteenth  Beport,  “to  afford  the 
opportunities  of  education  to  every  description  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,”  and 
“ at  the  same  time,  by  keeping  clear  of  all  interference  Avith  the  particular  religions 
tenets  of  any,  to  induce  the  whole  to  receive  its  benefits  as  one  undivided  body , under  one 
and  the  same  system,  and  in  the  same  establishments.”  See  fourteenth  Eeport  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  1812.  Appendix  A,  second  Eeport  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  Ireland,  p.  25,  1 vol.  Bepts.  ed.  1851. 

The  Board  of  Education,  constituted  under  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  was  thus  appointed 
“to  superintend,  a system  of  education  from  which  should  be  banished  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  proselytism,  and  which,  admitting  children  of  all  religious  persuasions,  should 
not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any.”  See  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  p.  1,  ibid. 

3.  The  proposal  that  henceforth  the  system  shall  be  carried  on  as  hitherto,  only  in 
localities  where  the  population  is  so  scanty  as  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  pupils  for  only 
one  school,  cannot  fail,  in  my  humble  judgment,  to  reduce  gradually  but  in  a very  short 
period,  the  existing  schools  now  in  connexion  with  the  Board  on  the  united  system,  to  a 
very  small  number,  and  ultimately  to  effect  their  total  extinction.  All  the  efforts  of 
sectarian  zeal  will  be  directed  towards  the  establishment  in  every  district,  of  a school  or 
schools  to  be  recognised  as  particularly  its  own,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  various  denomi- 
nations will  soon  convert  the  schools  aided  by  the  State,  into  schools  belonging  each  to 
a separate  religious  body.  (Evidence,  Very  Eev.  Canon  Forde,  22995-6-7.) 

The  tendency  of  the  proposed  system,  instead  of  “training  up  and  uniting  through  it 
the  youth  of  the  country  together,  whatever  their  religious  differences  may  be,  in  feelings 
and  habits  of  attachment  and  friendship  towards  each  other,”  and  thus  promoting  charity 
and  good  will  amongst  all  clases  of  the  people,  must  be  to  separate  them  from  each 
other  m mutual  alienation  and  distrust.  (See  Assistant  Commissioners’  Beports,  L (Jack), 
p.  390,  §§  340,  341,  342,  343,  344.) 

4.  In  a country  where  there  exists  so  much  diversity  of  religious  belief  as  prevails  in 
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Ireland,  it  should  be  the  first  and  highest  aim  of  the  State  in  all  its  educational  agencies, 
as  the  “parens  patriae ” not  only  to  teach  lessons  of  mutual  forbearance  towards  each 
other  amongst  all  classes  of  its  subjects,  but  to  encourage  if  not  enforce,  by  all  means 
legitimately  at  its  disposal,  their  practical  observance — such  lessons  the  system  of 
denominational  schools  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  inculcate.  (See  Assistant  Com- 
missioners’ Report  L (Jack),  p.  390,  § 340.) 

5.  The  supporters  of  the  denominational  system  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of 
education  as  if  it  were  the  result  of  school-agency  alone — whereas  it  is  in  fact  the  result 
of  several  combined  agencies,  or  rather  of  a division  of  labour,  in  which  the  parent,  the 
pastor,  and  the  schoolmaster,  all  co-operate,  each  apart  from  the  other,  in  his  own 
pai-ticular  sphere  of  duty  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  special  function,  in  the  family, 
the  church,  and  the  school-room. 

When  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  in  a community  divided  into  many 
different  religious  denominations,  the  State  considers  itself  bound  in  duty  to  its  subjects  to 
supply  the  agency  of  the  school-room,  it  assumes  towards  the  children  of  such  the  relation 
not  of  the  “ pater  familias,”  but  of  the  “ parens  patriae.”  The  schoolmaster  provided  by 
the  State  for  such  children,  whilst  he  teaches  to  all  the  common  elements  of  education 
which  all  are  equally  anxious  to  receive,  has  no  right  to  inculcate  the  special  dogmas 
of  a creed  which  the  parents  of  any  would  reject.  Being  paid  out  of  the  National  purse, 
the  National  teacher  has  no  right  to  exclude  from  his  school  any  child  whose  parents 
wish  him  to  enjoy  the  privilege  provided  for  him  by  the  State,  as  such  teacher  would  do 
if  he  were  at  liberty  to  give  to  "such  child,  along  with  the  secular  instruction,  such  religious 
instruction  as  he  himself  at  any  time  should  think  fit  to  impart,  or  the  patron  of  the 
school  to  prescribe,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  or  known  religious  opinions  of  the 


parent. 

6.  In  this  country  where  the  system  of  united  education  has  been  successfully  carried 
out,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Stanley,  for  a period  of  more 
than  thirty-seven  years,  its  continued  maintenance  is  in  my  humble  judgment  a matter 
of  public  obligation.  In  those  districts  of  Ireland,  where  a population  of  mixed  creeds 
largely  prevails,  the  duty  of  mutual  forbearance  becomes  a social  necessity,  and  therefore 
the  mixed  schools  should  meet  with  every  encouragement,  whilst  in  other  districts  where 
the  professors  of  one  creed  greatly  predominate  and  those  of  other  creeds  are  found  to 
exist  only  in  small  minorities,  any  arrangement  such  as  that  suggested  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners,  whereby  the  children  of  any  minority  however  few, 
would  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the  National  school,  or  else  be  exposed  to 
interference  with  them  religion,  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  regarded  as  the  infliction  of 
an  unjust  penal  disability. 

In  the  schools  of  the  National  system  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners  require 
that  “ religious  instruction  must  be  so  arranged  that  each  school  shall  be  open  to  chil- 
dren of  alf  communions  ; that  due  regard  be  had  to  parental  right  and  authority  ; and 
that  accordingly  no  child  shall  receive  or  be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  of 
which  his  parents  or  guardians  disapprove ; and  that  the  time  for  giving  it  be  so  fixed 
that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  other 
advantages  which  the  school  affords.”  (See  35th  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  App.  A,  p.  48,  Part  IV.,  § 2.)  ...... 

A public  notification  of  the  times  for  religious  instruction  must  be  inserted  in  large 
letters  in  the  “ time  table  ” of  each  school ; and  “ when  the  religious  instruction  comes 
after  the  secular,  the  teacher  must  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  former 
announce  distinctly  to  the  pupils  that  the  hour  for  religious  instruction  has  arrived,” 
and  “ when  the  secular  instruction  precedes  the  religious  instruction,  there  shall  be  a 
sufficient  interval  between  the  announcement  and  the  commencement  of  the  religious 

instruction.”  (Ibid.)  . ,.  . . , 

The  greatest  care  is  thus  taken  that  m all  the  schools  the  religious  instruction 
imparted  shall  be  given  at  particular  fixed  times,  and  that  religious  instruction  shall  be 
kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  secular.  , 

The  recommendation  by  which  in  the  schools  “ to  be  recognised  as  separate 
schools  for  particular  religious  denomination,”  are  to  receive  aid  from  the  State,  without 
requirin'*  any  regulations  as  to  religion  other  than  those  contained  in  the  prohibitory 
clauses  above  mentioned,  appears  to  me  to  remove  altogether  the  restriction  imposed  by 
the  existing  rules  of  the  Commissioners  whereby  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given 

only  at  a particular  time  or  times  in  each  school,  „ 

• These  prohibitions  are,  I presume,  intended  to  afford  in  such  schools  to  children  ot 
a different  creed  from  that  of  the  teacher  or  the  majority  in  the  school,  the  same  pro- 
tection as  is  afforded  in  England  by  what  is  technically  called  the  “ conscience  clause 
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in  the  trust  deeds  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education. 

The  evidence,  however,  taken  before  this  Commission  shows  most  plainly  that  the 
conscience  clause  does  not  afford  the  same  protection  against  interference  with  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  children  of  a minority,  as  is  provided  by  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  in”  relation  to  religious 
and  secular  instruction.  It  appears . from  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  that  a 
conscience  clause  may  be  rendered  completely  nugatory,  by  being  considered  to  apply 
only  to  the  special  or  express  religious  teaching  given  in  the  school  at  a particular  time 
exclusively  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  .and  that  it  affords  no  protection  whatever  ao-ainst. 
the  inculcation  Of  particular  religious  opinions  in  the  course  of  the  ordinary  or  secular 
teaching,  whenever  there  may  occur  an  opportunity  of  which  the  teacher  may  think  fit 
to  take  advantage  (see  evidence  of  Very  Rev.  Canon  Toole,  21414-21,  2 1 423-29 ; Allies 
25402-6  ; 25495-6  ; Richmond,  Rep.  p.  239,  s.  540. 

8. _  In  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the 
reading  lessons  to  communicate  religious  knowledge,  and  the  special  dogmas  of  the- 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  rather  than  agree  to  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  which 
enact  that  religious  instruction  shall  only  be  given  at  a particular  period,  they  preferred 
to  abandon  the  privileges  which  they  might  have  realized  by  connexion  with  the 

National  system,  and  have  maintained  their  own  separate  and  distinctive  character. 

See  evidence,  p.  371 , Brother  Grace,  questions  9294-9295-9387. 

If  in  such  denominational  schools  the  teacher  is  to  be  at  liberty  at  all  hours,  as  well 
during  the  period  of  ordinary  secular  teaching  as  during  the  period  expressly  assigned 
to  distinct  dogmatic  religious  teaching,  to  inculcate  any  sectarian  opinions  which  may  be 
incidentally  suggested  to  his  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  afforded  therein 
any  protection  to  the  children  of  a different  creed  from  that  of  the  teacher  against  that 
proselytizing  influence  to  which  the  National  system  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  presented 
a most  effective  barrier ; nor  can  there  be  a bond  fide  fulfilment  of  that  condition  which 
the  Royal  Commissioners  have  themselves  announced  as  necessary  to  entitle  a school  to 
receive  aid  from  the  public  funds,  namely,  that  it  shall  be  “ such  as  all  children  can 
frequent  without  interference  with  their  religious  belief.”— (See  Commissioners’  Recom- 
mendation.) 

9.  The  recognition  of  schools  supported  by  State  aid  as  the  separate  schools  for  a 
particular  denomination,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  avowal  which  has  been  made  by 
several  of  the  witnesses,  that  in  such  schools,  not  only  the  literary  instruction  should  be 
pervaded  with  religious  teaching,  but  that  all  the  arrangements  and  conduct  of  the 
school  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  development  of  religious  feeling,  appear  to  me 
to  give  to  such  schools  all  the  distinctive  character  of  religious  institutions,  aud  the  aid 
derived  from  the  State,  although  nominally  bestowed  only  for  secular  education,  to 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  an  indiscriminate  or  concurrent  endowment  of  relic-ion. 
— (Ev.  §§  23067-68-69.  Rev.  Canon  Forde.) 

10.  Having-  recorded  m37  reasons  of  dissent  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  respect  to  the  recognition  of  denominational  schools,  I feel  bound  also  to 
refuse  my  concurrence  to  their  recommendation  that  ” all  Provincial  model  schools  shall 
be  discontinued  as  State-aided  schools,”  and  become  district  denominational  training 
schools,  and  to  the  proposal  made  for  carrying  that  recommendation  into  eflect,  namely, 
that  “ all  existing  Provincial  or  model  schools  which  cannot  be  carried  on  by  local  com- 
mittees as  elementary  schools  in  the  present  system,  receiving  only  such  sums  as  may 
be  earned  by  their  scholars  on  examination,  or  may  be  due  to  teachers,  shall  be  granted 
on  lease  to  any  body7  applying  for  them  as  training  schools,  on  easy  terms,  such  as  will 
provide  for  their  maintenance  and  repair.” 

11.  The  State  has  expended  on  these  schools,  for  building,  £131,873  15**.  8<£ ; for  fitting 
up,  £10,416  6s.^3d,;  and  in  subsequent  extension  and  repairs,  £33,S16  is.  6d.,  making 
the  total  of  £176,106  Is.  3d.,''  and  the  proposal  to  abandon  these  schools,  erected  at  such 
cost,  to  private  enterprise,  is  certainly  one  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  much  surprise, 
and  to  become  the  subject  of  the  gravest  consideration.  Believing  that  these  schools 
have  been  productive  of  much  good,  and  are  capable  of  being  made  still  more  useful  in 
promoting  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Ireland,  that 
they  are  particularly  adapted,  with  perhaps  some  slight  modification,  for  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  their  original  institution,  I cannot  join  in  the  recommendation  that  these 
establishments,  upon  which  such  a large  expenditure  of  public  money  has  been  made  for 
the  purposes  of  National  education  on  a non-sectarian  basis,  should  be  given  up  by  the 
State,  and  gradually  handed  over,  each  to  a separate  religious  community. 

* See  National  Board's  Returns,  sec.  IV.,  Par.  1. 
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12.  The  chief  objects  of  these  schools  were  “ to  promote  united  education,  to  exhibit  the 
most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  to  train  young  persons 
for  the  office  of  teacher.”  (See  Rules  and  Regulations,  p.  46,  Part  II.,  § 2,  Board's 
Report,  1865.) 

The  name  “ model  school,”  which  has. reference  only  to  the  first  two  of  the  objects 
above  mentioned,  was  perhaps  not  the  most  judicious  designation  of  these  schools,  inas- 
much as  both  of  these  objects  should  be  included  in  the  third — and  a school  intended 
as  well  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  as  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  necessarily  differ 
in  many  respects  from  an  ordinary  National  school— being  established  on  a larger  scale, 
and  supplied  by  the  State  with  larger  means  than  any  ordinary  school  could  command. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  my  humble  opinion,  fair  to  charge  the  Irish  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  with  having  departed  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  system 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  these  schools  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  State,  and  for 
not  having  insisted  on  a local  contribution,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
expenditure. 

13.  The  local  contributions  which  Loi-d  Stanley’s  letter  suggested  as  the  condition  of 
State  aid  to  schools  about  to  be  established,  were  certainly  intended  and  can  be  fairly 
understood  to  refer  only  to  applications  made  by  private  persons,  and  not  to  schools 
established  by  the  State  for  its  own  special  purpose. 

14.  The  training  colleges  in  England  were  founded  altogether  on  a different  principle 
from  that  of  the  Irish  model  schools  ; the  former  were  all  founded  in  connexion  with 
different  religious  bodies  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  own  particular  schools, 
and  were  accordingly  of  a strictly  denominational  character. 

“ 1 The  English  normal  training  school  ’ (says  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth  in  his  work  on  Public  Education,  p. 
72,  ed.  1853),  ‘ is  founded  by  the  contributions  of  the  religious  communion  with  which-  it  is  connected.  It 
generally  consists  of  a group  of  buildings  in  a collegiate  style  of  architecture,  comprising  dormitories,  a hall,  a 
refectory,  and  domestic  offices,  as  well  as  a library,  class-rooms,  and  a residence  for  a Principal,  Vice-Principal, 
and  three  or  four  masters.  Immediately  adjacent  is  an  elementary  school  for  the  poor,  with  a house  for  the 
master,  who  is  commonly  also  a teacher  of  school  management  and  organization  in  the  College.’  ” 

“ * It  received  a definite  constitution  in  harmony  with  the  separate  religious  organization  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  forty  such  establishments  have  been  incorporated,  with  a scheme  of  administrative  action.  The- 
education  of  the  future  schoolmaster  commences  in  the  infant,  is  formed  in  the  elementary  school,  is  developed 
during  his  apprenticeship,  and  completed  as  a training  scholar  in  the  training  college.’  ’’  (see  Ibid.  80.) 


The  English  training  colleges  or  normal  schools  were  thus  intended  for  the  teachers 
of  only  one  particular  denomination,  but  the  Irish  model  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  all  schools,  without  respect  to  any  denominational  peculiarities  of  religious 
belief.  There  was,  therefore,  very  special  reason  why  the  State,  in  case  of  the  latter, 
should  undertake  the  entire  expense  of  their  establishment  and  maintenance ; and,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  should  only  contribute  an  amount  proportionate  to  that  raised  by  the 
particular  religious  body  for  whose  teachers  they  were  respectively  intended 

It  would  be  tedious  to  particularise  the  many  points  of  difference  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  training  school  of  a denominational  system  in  England,  and  that  of  the 
non-sectarian  model  school  in  Ireland  ; each  was  adapted  to  the  special  requirements  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  system  of  which  it  was  a most  important  agency. 

15.  That  the  model  school  was  from  the  first  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system, 
or  rather  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  proposed  result  was  to  be  realized,  is  obvious 
from  the  statement  contained  in  Lord  Stanley’s  letter,  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which 
the  funds  annually  voted  by  Parliament  were  to  be  applied/  was  the“  establishing  and 
maintaining  a model  school  in  Dublin,  and  training  teachers  for  country  schools.” 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  Commissioners  directed  their  early  attention  towards  the- 
establishment  of  a model  school  in  the  metropolis,  and  announced  their  intention  of 
establishing  afterwards  a model  school  in  each  county.  The  system  having  had  to  en- 
counter much  hostility  from  both  Protestant  churches — the  Protestant  Established  and 
the  Presbyterian — from  its  first'origin  down  to  1840,  when  the  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  ceased,  the  Commissioners,  during  this  period,  were  involved  in  controversy 
which  almost  overwhelmed  the  system — and  did  not  attempt  the  establishment  of 
any  district  model  school.  But  the  Roman  Catholics  who  had  from  its  commencement 
been  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  system,  were  the  first  to  urge  upon  the  Commissioners 
the  establishment  of  such  model  schools;  and  in  1840  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  ac- 
quainted the  then  Lord  Lieutenant  with  their  opinion,  “ that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  a model  school  in  each  of  the  four  provinces,  as  such  an  establishment  would 
inspire  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  with  greater  confidence  in  the  system  of  National 
education.”  (See  Appendix  (A),  paragraph  25,  note). 

16.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  sites,  and  the  delay  in- 
separable from  all  public  undertakings,  the  project  of  establishing  district  model  s .‘heels 
was  not  carried  out  until  the  years  1848-49. 

: The  foundation  stone  of  the  Newry  District  Model  School  was  laid  on  24th  January, 
T 4 G 
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1848,  and  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Blake,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Dromore 
took  part  in  the  ceremony  observed  on  that  occasion,  and  proposed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

‘•That  we  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  having  resolved  to  build  their 
first  District  Model  School  in  Newiy,  and  we  hail  the  cordial  unanimity  with  which  the  ministers  and  members 
of  every  religious  denomination  have  this  day  met  to  celebrate  this  event,  as  in  itself  one  of  the  best  results  of 
the  National  system,  and  as  affording  the  best  proof  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  yet  been  devised  calculated 
to  prove  acceptable  to  all  parties  and  all  denominations  in  Ireland.” — (Lords’  Committee,  1854,  p.  1101). 

In  his  speech  in  support  of  this  resolution,  he  is  reported  to  have  thus  expressed  his 
favourable  opinion  of  the  system : — 

“ It  provides — first,  the  great  desideratum,  a good  moral  education  for  the  whole  community,  supplying 
excellent  Class-books,  excellent  Teachers,  and  excellent  Inspectors  ; secondly,  it  invites  all  tire  youth  of  the 
whole  country  into  its  Schools  j thirdly,  it  takes  care  that  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  religion,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  admitted  by  all  Christians  of  every  denomination  in  Ireland,  shall 
be  diligently  inculcated  in  its  books  and  by  its  teachers." — (F.  Rep.  Lords’  Committee,  1854,  p.  950). 

17.  Looking  at  this  declaration  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  late  Dr.  Blake  in  1848, 
and  the  position  which  he  occupied  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland — bearing  in  mind  also,  the  desire  expressed  by  his  Episcopal  brethren  in  1840, 
for  the  establishment  of  a model  school  in  each  province — and  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray,  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  then,  and  had  been  from 
the  commencement,  a member  of  their  Board  ; the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
had  certainly  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  establishment  of  district  model  schools  was 
favourably  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of  the  then  prelates  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland. 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  construction  of  these  schools,  and  that  in  1849  they  opened  their  first  four 
such  schools  in  Newry,  Ballymena,  Clonmel,  and  Dunmanway,  placing  one  such  school 
in  each  of  those  towns,  and  extending  their  operations  in  almost  a right  line  from  the 
county  Antrim  in  the  north,  to  the  county  Cork  in  the  south  of  Ireland — the  two  former 
schools  being  in  Ulster,  in  districts  where  a mixed  population  of  Protestants  (Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian),  and  Roman  Catholic  lai’gely  prevails ; and  the  two  latter  being 
in  Munster,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  the  most  numerous. 

In  fixing  on  these  localities  for  their  first  model  schools,  as  well  as  in  making  their 
subsequent  selection  of  sites  for  other  such  schools,  the  Commissioners  appear  to  have 
rightly  considered  that  those  districts  in  which  there  was  a population  of  various  creeds, 
and  where  consequently  there  might  be  expected  an  attendance  of  children  of  different 
religious  persuasions,  were  the  most  favourable  for  their  establishment ; although,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dunmanway,  they  did  not  regard  the  predominance  of  any  one  denomination 
as  a ground  of  exclusion. 

From  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Blake,  and  the  known  sentiments  of  the 
late  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Murray,  the  Commissioners  had  certainly  a right  to 
assume  that  the  views  of  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  the  exception 
of,  perhaps,  a very  few,  were  in  favour  of  these  schools.  I have,  however,  to  admit  that 
from  the  year  1850,  in  which  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  held,  there  began  to  manifest 
itself  much  more  extensively  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  more  particularly 
after  the  death  in  1 852  of  the  late  Archbishop  Murray,  an  indication  of  feeling  un- 
friendly towards  these  establishments,  by  causing  the  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic 
children  from  many  of  the  schools,  forbidding  their  attendance  at  others,  and  by  the 
refusal  at  a subsequent  period  to  sanction  1 the  attendance  of  teachers  for  training  in 
the  Marlborough-street  Institution.  (See  Cumin  (K),  Report,  p.  333,  55  63,  64,  66,  p. 
333,  §82.) 

18.  It  is  however  worthy  of  remark  that  even  after  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  Dr.  Blake  the 
late  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Dromore  affixed  his  name  to  a joint  report  of  the  annual 
•examination  of  the  Newry  District  Model  School,  to  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bagot,  b.d.,  Dean 
•of  Dromore,  the  Rev.  John  Dodd,  Presbyterian  minister,  Henry  Alexander,  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  Rev.  A.  L.  Dobbin,  Methodist  preacher,  also  affixed  their  signatures,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  which  is  in  these  words : — 

“We,  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  this  report,  belong  to  different  religious  denominations,  and  are  rigidly 
and  devotedly  attached  to  our  respective  systems,  yet  we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  compromise  of  our 
several  opinions  in  co-operating  in  the  support  of  a system  of  education  which  is  based  upon  the  principle  of 
non-interference  with  the  peculiar  creeds  of  the  children  attending  its  schools  ; which  secures  perfect  freedom 
of  conscience  for -all ; which  takes  care  that  the  children  of  one  religious  denomination  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  receive  religious,  instruction  upon  the  principles  of  another  from  which  they,  conscientiously  dissent ; which 
recognises  in  the  poor  man  the  same  right  which  has  never  been  denied  to  the  rich  man,  of  directing  the  reli- 

1 See  Assistant  Commissioners’  Reports— Zauri*  (H),  p.  290,  §§.  35-39  ; Jack  (L),  p.  375,  §§  233,  234,  235. 
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gious  education  of  his  own  child  5 which  gives  full  opportunity  to  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  different  denomi- 
nations to  impart  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  flocks ; and  which  tends  to  unite  all 
our  exertions  to  promote  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  national  improvement  of  our  country.  We  therefore 
wish  the  National  system  every  success ; and  so  long  as  it  is  based  upon  the  principles  to  which  we  have 
referred,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  continue  to  extend  to  it  our  humble  but  zealous  counte- 
nance and  co-operation.”  (See  18  Kept.  Com.  Nat.  Ed.,  Ir.,  App.,  p.  69.) 


19.  It  would  appear  from  this  extract,  that  the  opinions  which  the  late  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Dromore  entertained  in  favour  of  the  system,  and  especially  of  the  model 
school  in  1S4S,  already  referred  to,  he  continued  to  hold  in  1851,  although  the  Synod 
of  Thurles,  had  in  the  year  1S50  recorded  its  judgment  in  the  following  terms,  that  a 
separate  education  for  Roman  Catholic  youth,  was  on  every  ground  to  be  preferred  to 
the  National  system. 

“ Prudentem  agendi  modum  a S.  Sede  servatum  respectu  systematis  Nationalis  Educationis,  qu;e  abstmuit  a 
judicio  super  ea  se  definite  profevendo  et  a nobis  servandum  esse  arbitramur.  Attamen  nostri  muneris  esse 
duoimus  deelarare,  separatam  Catholic®  juventutis  educationem  esse  omnimodo  ei  anteponendam.” — Decreta 
Synodi  de  Scholis  Nat.  § i.  (See  Lords’  Report,  1854,  p.  175.) 

That  a decided  change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  episco- 
pacy in  Ireland,  from  about  the  time  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  is  stated  by  Mr.  W hittle 
in  his  evidence,  p.  1079-80,  quest.  24091-92. 

Whilst  these  decrees  declare  in  express  terms  that  a separate  education  for  Roman 
Catholic  youth  is  on  every  account  (“  omnimodo  ”)  to  be  preferred  to  the  National  sys- 
tem, they  set  forth  a number  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions,  haying  regard  to  which,  on 
a principle  of  expediency,  the  Roman  Catholic  body  might  avail  itself  of  the  State  aid 
provided  for  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  (See  Lords  Report  1854,  p.  1/5, 
decrees  of  Synod  of  Thurles,  § 1,  2.) 

20.  With  respect  however  to  the  Model  schools,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  they 

appear  to  be  conducted  more  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  in  the  section  “ De  Scholis  Nationalibus,”  than  are  the  ordinary  schools  ot 
the  Board.  . . 

The  sixth  paragraph  of  this  section  is  in  these  words  (in  the  original) : 

« Periculosum  esse  censemus,  liberis  Catliolicis,  si  scholas  adeant,  quibus  soli  Protestantis  pnesunt,  ideoque 
omnino  necesse  est  ad  tutam  corum  educationem  ut  in  singulis  ab  iia  frequentandis,  adsit  saltern  uuus  lutli- 
magister  aut  magistra.” — Ibid,  § 6. 

Now,  in  all  the  Model  schools,1  with  very  few  and  only  occasional  exceptions,  which 
can  be ’fairly  accounted  for,  there  is  and  always  has  been  in  each  department  one 
Roman  Catholic  teacher,  and  in  some  more  than  one— such  teacher  being  m many  cases 
the  principal.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  however  have,  notwithstanding  m every 
locality  where  their  influence  prevails,  and  tbe  school  is  attended  by  Protestant  children, 
used  every  effort  to  prevent  their  attendance  at  or  compel  the  withdrawal  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  from  such  school. 

Any  blame  therefore  which  in  the  General  Report  or  in  the  Special  Report  on  Model 
Schools  presented  by  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes,  is  either  expressly  or  impliedly  cast 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  having  established  these 
. schools,  or  persevering  in  carrying  out  their  resolutions  for  their  establishment,  appears 
in  my  humble  judgment,  to  he  altogether  undeserved. 

21.  To  affirm  that  a public  Board,  charged  by  the  Government  of  the  country  with  the 

administration  of  an  important  department,  and  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  State, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  its  operations  are  to  be  carried  on,  is  hound  to  abandon  its  course 
t>f  procedure,  whenever  any  influential  body  hitherto  favourable  to  its  policy,  withdraws 
the  approval  which,  at  one  time,  it  appeared  to  bestow,  is  a proposition  which  affects  not 
only  the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  particular  commission,  but  would  in  my  humble 
judgment  control,  if  not  counteract  the  action  of  the  state  itself  in  reference  to  any 
such  matters.  See  Evidence,  24108-09.  24101-02.  . _ . . 

30.  In  order  to  justify  the  proposal  made  by  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners  m 
respect  of  the  abandonment  by  the  State  of  these  schools,  it  is  alleged  that  they  are 
practically  schools  of  intermediate  education  for  the  middle  class  and  professional  classes, 
and  not  schools  for  the  poor,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  are  not  justified  in  maintaining  them  out  of  funds  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  the  primary  education  of  the  poor  in  Ireland. 

In  puttino-  forward  this  statement,  the  facts,  that  these  schools  were  intended  to  be 
also  training  schools,  as  well  as  primary  schools,  and  that  in  the  annual  estimates  funds 
are  applied  for  and  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  m these 

schools  seem  to  have  been  overlooked.  . „ . . . , . , 

31.  In  the  Report  of  1812,  already  referred  to  as  having -been  the  basis  upon  which  the 
■National  system  was  afterwards  constructed,  it  was  stated  “that  the  instruction  to  be 


1 See  Returns,  Sect.  IV.,  Par.  3. 
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afforded  in  the  schools  therein  recommended  was  at  first  to  be  confined  to  reading,  writing, 
and  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,”  but  the  Commissioners  also  record  their  opinion 
“that  time  and  experience  would  determine  the  expediency  and  means  of  giving  to  such 
as  might  desire  it,  a more  enlarged  course  of  education  and  of  providing  for  those  whose 
talents  might  deserve  it,  that  instruction  which  their  poverty  might  place  beyond  their 
reach.”  (See  2nd  Kept.  Com.  of  Nat.  Ed.  Ireland,  App.  A,  p.  33.) 

As  this  report  may  fairly  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  founder  of  the 
system,  having  been  particularly  alluded  to  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  the 
principle  of  progress  would  seem  to  be  quite  in  accordance  with  its  suggestions,  and  as 
the  first  model  schools  were  not  established  until  the  system  had  been  in  operation  for 
nearly  eighteen  years,  there  was  certainly  some  justification  for  their  introduction  as 
part  of  its  development. 

32.  If  the  discretion  which  was  therein  reserved  to  any  future  Commissioners  of 
Education  was  then  (1812)  considered  allowable,  in  anticipation  of  the  future  wants  of 
the  country,  the  exercise  of  that  discretion  by  the  present  National  Board,  and  sanctioned 
as  it  has  been  by  the  annual  grant  for  the  expenditure  on  its  model  schools,  ought  under 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country  be  regarded  only  as  the  discharge  of  public 
duty.  In  1 855  almost  all  the  offices  in  the  public  departments  of  Government,  which  in 
1812  and  up  till  the  last  mentioned  year  had  been  at  the  bestowal  of  the  heads  of  the 
Civil  Service,  were  thrown  open  to  competition  by  candidates  within  prescribed  limits 
of  age,  who  should  excel  in  examinations  in  certain  branches  of  learning.  The  opening 
up  of  the  patronage  of  the  State  to  all  classes  has  necessitated  also  the  opening  up  of 
•corresponding  facilities  of  education,  in  order  that  the  humbler  classes  of  society  may  be 
able  to  compete  for  such  offices  as  may  be  fairly  within  their  reach.  The  establishment 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  and  the  development  of  the  National  system  by  the 
opening  of  the  model  schools,  have  afforded  to  the  youth  of  Ireland  facilities  for  passing 
these,  examinations  which  otherwise  they  would  not  have  possessed,  and  the  latter 
especially  has  been  the  means  of  extending  the  operations  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  in  Ireland  to  an  extent  which  otherwise  would  have  been  scarcely  attainable. 
The  recommendation  as  to  these  schools  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  is  grounded  upon  any  alleged  misapplication  of  the  public  funds  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  appears  to  me  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  report  of  1812,  and  most  inconsiderate  in  reference  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the  requirements  of  its  social  progress. 

33.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aid  given  by° the  State  to  the  schools  for 
the  humbler  classes  effected  a most  remarkable  change  in  the  condition  of  the  schools 
where  formerly  the  intermediate  classes  of  society  had  been  able  to  obtain  education  for 
their  children. 


The  establishment  of  National  schools  reduced  the  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  latter 
to  such. an  extent  that  a large  number  of  them  were  altogether  supplanted  by  the  new 
institutions.  The  lower  ranks  of  the  middle  classes  forming  the  intermediate  stratum 
of  society  above  the  very  poor— but  yet  considerably  below  the  very  rich— were  driven 
to  the  model  schools  and  in  many  cases  to  ordinary  National  schools,  as  the  only  places 
of  education  available  or  accessible  to  their  children.  See  Report  on  Endowed  schools 
223.  Evidence  9642,  p.  502  (Kirk)  ; evidence  10516,  p.  537  (MfCosh). 

Having  regard  to  these  facts  and  the  circumstances  of  ihe  country,  the  aspect  of  a 
model  school  m which  are  brought  together  as  pupils  children  not  only  of  different 
creeds,  but  of  different  grades  of  life,  all  receiving  the  same  lessons  of  secular  instruction 
from  the  same  teachers  and  m the  same  establishments,  without  the  recognition  of  any 
difference  m religion,  or  any  respect  of  persons,  would  seem  to  be  if  rightly  considered 
matter  of  the  highest  congratulation.  See  second  Report  of  Commissioners  on  schools 
m Scotland,  Appendix  cv.,  Elementary  schools. 

,,  34\  ?1t,caM10*»  however,  be  thought  strange  that  in  the  State-supported  model  schools 
the  children  of  parents  m comfortable  circumstances  are  ready  to  intrude  upon  the 
education  provided  for  those  of  the  humble  labourer,  when  we  find  that  even  in  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  founded  expressly  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  the 
poor,  the  children  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  ready  to  partake  of  the  same  provision. 

Mr.  King  (D.),  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  says  : — 

d“s  °/Tbo-vs  who  attended  these  schools  (Christian  Brothers’  schools,)  is  more  extensive  than  that 
winch  falls  the  National  schools.  Many  persons  who  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  middle  class,  send  their 
children  t°  these  schools  on  account  of  the  excellent  education  that  is  given  in  them.”— See  Mr.  King’s  Report, 
page  20,  § 78 ; Coward  98,  § 24.  b 1 


; Mr.  Harvey  (N.),  another  Assistant  Commissioner,  states : — 

_ " The  children  who  attend  them  are  not  exclusively  of  the  poorer  sort,  but  represent  also  the  middle,  and 
well-to-do  class  of  the  community.  In  one  school  I found  not  only  the  sons  of  labourers,  but  of  wealthy 
shopkeepers,  and  even  professional  men.”— Nee  Mr.  Harveys  Report  N.,  § 74. 
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37  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  fees  paid  by  pupils  in  the  model  schools,  vary 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  parent  from  5s.  to  Is.  Id.  per  quarter  and  that  the  latter 
sum  is  the  highest  fee  paid  by  any  pupal  m the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  there 
would  appear  in  this  great  difference  in  the  rates  of  tuition,  independently  altogether  of 
the  high  religious  sentiment  and  strong  nationality  which  pervades  the  teaching  m 
the  latter,  sufficient  reason  for  the  great  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attend 
the  latter  in  preference  to  the  former — See  Evidence  9460,  61,  62  _ , , 

38.  It  was  stated  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Redington  m his  evidence  before  the  Lords 
Committee  in  1854,  p.  699,  Q.  5303,  that  he  regarded  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society  as  competitors  of  the  National  system.  And 
Mr.  Richmond,  one  of  our  Assistant  Commissioners  in  his  report  says 

“ The  development  of  the  system  of  National  Education  has  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  country  in  this 
respect— -it  car^no  longer  be  duly  said  that  the  poor  of  Ireland  are  in  need  of  the  means  of  education.  Better 
schools  and  a better  attendance  at  the  schools  are  needed,  indeed ; but  as  &> >u imy  W^fJlemUe  Sstrnc 
me  to  iota  no  child,  however  poor  is  without  the  menus  of  ohtommg  near  at  hand,  at  least  a tolerable  mstroe 
Son  il  the  i ndimenk  of  secular  tnowledge-thus  the  muon  d'itr,  of  the  Ohru  un  Bi-other,  mst.tut.  no 
longer  exists  and  with  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Biothers  schools 
h“  been  likewise.  The  position  which  these  schools  now  occupy,  may  he  gathered  from  he  facts  to 

rSSXs  no  longer  .dheto  strictly  to  their  condition  of  poverty 

of  the  Natwnal  tloar  J ^ikli-eEi  have  been  entirely  mthdrawn  from  the  model  schools,  in  obe- 

rapidly  reduced  to  an  imdgnifiean.  ptopor- 

tion.” — Bee  page  304,  §§  520-521. 

39  Having  already  recorded  my  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the i principles  of  the 
National  system,  and  set  forth  tile  grounds  upon  which  I think  that  such  a system  is 
the  most  just  and  expedient  in  a country  such  as  Ireland  and  having  heretofore  rererded 
my  protest  against  the  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  C“™l™sal0I1f s l1jat *”nt 

Model  Schools  should  be  converted  into  denominational  establishment,  I have  to  diyent 

likewise  from  the  proposal  to  receive  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  or  those  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  into  connexion  with  the  State,  through . the  medium  of  the 
Board  of  National  Education,  unless  these  schools  respectively 

the  plan  of  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  to  give  secular  instruction  to  all  chdchen  of  a 
creecl  different  from  that  of  the  teacher  without  any  interference  whatever  with  the 
particular  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  and  confine  their  religious  instruction  to  a 

40  ^hepeat  danger  which  the  Soman  Catholic  body  believed  to  exist  in  the  system 
of  the  KildSe-place  Society— in  which  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 111 

ized  version  by  the  Protesrant  pupils,  and  in  the  Douay  version  by  the  Soman  Catbohcs 
was  made  compulsory— was  that  of  proselytism.  But  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
of  the  Eoyal  Commissioners  by  admitting  these  schools  to  any  participation  of  the  benefit 
provided  by  the  State,  will  as  to  each,  he  open  to  the  same  objection  as  was  raised  apamst 
the”vstei/which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  were  appointed  to  supersede. 

^ 4lf  The  incidental  teaching  of  religious  dogma,  although  ap?aren%  inteoduced 
casual  suggestion  and  without  any  deliberate  purpose  of  proselytism,  appears  to  me  cal- 
cukted  to  make  on  the  susceptible  mind  of  the  young,  an  impression,  more  permanent 
and  powerful  and  therefore  more  likely  to  lead  to  change  of  religious  opinion,  t^n  any 
formally  doctrinal  teaching.  That  in  any  denominational  school  such  an  opportunity 
would  not  frequently  be  taken  advantage  of  for  the  special  though  not  avowed  purpose 
rfpxoselrtSi  or  of  shaking  the  faith  of  the  pupil  of  an  opposite  creed  few  persons  ac- 
quLted  mththe  state  of  sectarian  zeal  in  this  country  wdl  be  disposed  to  deny. 

42  The  statement  that  the  system  is  to  a large  extent  practically  denominational  has 
been  put  forward  as  affording  sufficient  reason  for  the  changes  recommended  . But  that 
statement  when  rightly  interpreted,  means  nothing  more  than  that  m districts  wheie 
^population  is  alLst  if  not  entirely  Boman  Catholic,  the  schools  are  attended  exdu- 
tiveN C ^ a most  exclusively,  by  Roin  Catholic  children,  and  in  larger  towns  where 
are  ZZ  schools  and  a population  of  many  different  denominations,  the  Pbddren 
of  each  are  found  to  frequent  most  numerously  the  schools  established  by  patrons  °r 
manageZof  their  own  creed  in  preference  to  those  of  patrons  or  managers  of  a different 

“The  circumstance  that  all  the  children  or  a large  minority  of  the  children  attending 
■a  particular  school  are  of  one  denomination  does  not  affect  the  general  character  of  .the 

' P.  236,  §§  520-23. 
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system,  which  in  all  its  schools  is  administered  on  the  same  principle,  applicable  not 
to  any  particular  locality  but  to  all  localities,  and  adapted  not  for  any  particular  class  of- 
religionists  but  for  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  books  used  for  secular  instruction  for  at  least  four  hours  per  diem  on  at  least  five 
days,  in  each  week,  are  altogether  non-sectarian,  the  greatest  care  having  been  employed 
to  eliminate  from  them  everything  which  could  offend  the  peculiar  r<rii<rious  tenets  of 
any  child.  The  teaching  during  the  period  of  secular  instruction  is  altogether  non- 
denominational,  and  the  use  of  the  same  class-books  in  all  the  schools  gives  the  same 
non-denominational  character  to  the  secular  instruction  imparted  in  each. 

43.  The  rules  foamed  by  the  Commissioners  in  relation  to  the  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  in  their  schools,  have  for  their  object  the  protection  of  children  of  different 
creeds  from  that  of  the  teacher  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  latter  with  their 
religious  belief,  the  child  being  always  presumed  to  be  of  the  same  creed  as  his  parent. 

If  the  operation  of  these  rules,  as  now  existing  in  relation  to  all  the  schools,  be  con- 
fined only  to  one  particular  description  of  school,  or  be  modified  to  any  extent,  or 
withdrawn,  as  to  the  class  of  schools  to  be  recognised  as  those  of  a separate  religious 
denomination,  the  uniformity  of  the  system  which,  as  a system  adopted  by  the  State, 
constitutes  its  greatest  merit  will  be  greatly  impaired,  if  not  totally  destroyed.  It  is  this 
uniformity  which  invests  it  with  the  character  of  a National  system,  a system  suited  to 
the  exigency  of  every  class  of  the  community,  and  therefore  of  universal  application, 
irrespective  of  the  special  circumstances  of  any  particular  localities,  and  independent  of 
the  fluctuating  character  of  the  population  as  to  religious  profession.  (See  Report  (LI 
Jack,  p.  391,  § 346.)  v f \ r 

44.  Mr.  King  in  his  Report  (D,  p.  7,  § 9)  sets  forth  most  intelligently  the  arguments 
which  are  generally  advanced  by  patrons  of  schools  attended  exclusively  by  children  of 
one  denomination,  in  support  of  a modification  of  the  rules  of  the  board,  and  in  reply 
to  their  remark  “that  if  the  regulations  were  suspended  in  such  schools”  (Roman 
Catholic),  “no  one  would  suffer,”  observes,  “of  course  if  this  were  done,  the  difficulty  of 
again  enforcing  such  a rule  would  render  the  admission  of  Protestants  to  these  schools 
for  the  future  impossible.” 

What  is  here  stated  by  Mr.  King  as  the  result  of  the  suspension  of  the  rule  in  schools 
frequented  altogether  by  Roman  Catholics,  must  be  admitted  to  be  equally  probable 
with  respect  to  schools  frequented  exclusively  by  Protestants.  The  impolicy  of  any 
change  m the  system  in  this  respect  appears  most  clearly  manifest ; unless  it  can  be 
supposed  that  the  districts  or  localities,  where  such  denominational  schools  are  to  be 
introduced,  are  hereafter  to  remain  always  in  the  occupation  of  Roman  Catholics  or 
Protestants,  exclusively  of  any  other  class  of  religionists  respectively,  and  that  the  same 
description  of  school  as  to  the  creed  of  its  scholars,  is  to  be  at  all  times  hereafter  the 
only  school  which  the  educational  wants  of  any  particular  district  shall  require. 

46.  Mr.  Renouf  has  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  arguments  in  support  of 
the  introduction  of  a denominational  system,  which  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  “ in 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  National  schools”  the  children  are  without  exception 
Roman  Catholic,  under  a teacher  of  the  same  religion,  appointed  by  the  Parish  priest, 
and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  him  at  will.  In  reply  to  a supposed  interrogation  on  the 
part  of  an  advocate  for  such  introduction,  who  asks— “ Are  not  these  schools  in  fact  as 
truly  denominational  as  the  English  schools,  which  receive  Government  grants  ? And 
if  so,  why  should  they  not  be  recognised  as  denominational  ? Why  should  the  manager 
or  teacher  be  hampered  by  rules  and  regulations  about  religious  emblems  of  instruc- 
tionj  prayers,  and  religious  exercises,  when  these  rules  have  been  devised  for  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  which  have  no  existence  in  umnixed  schools?”  Mr.  Renouf 
states  his  opinion  in  the  following  very  decisive  manner : 

T^e  answer  to  this  really  turns  upon  the  double  question— first,  whether  religious 
minorities  have  a right  to  be  protected,  by  the  law,  and  secondly,  whether  the  law  can 
be- parried  out  at  all,  if  not  of  universal  application.;  there  are  of  course  persons  who 
believe  that  truth  alone  has  rights,  and  that  it  is  wrong  not  to  proselytize  wherever 
there  is  an  occasion  ; these  persons  do  not  really  advocate  denominational  education, 
they  only  advocate  the  teaching  of  their  own  religious  creed ; neither  Protestants  nor 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  way  of  flunking  would  approve  of  the  recognition  and  support 
by  the  State  of  . both  denominational  and  undenominational  school?.  To  those  who 
admit  the  right  of  minorities,  this  double  system  would  present  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties ; the  fact  that  a given  school  is  at  this  moment  unmixed  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  supposing  that  it  was  so  last  year,  or  that  it  will  be  so  next  year.  If  a school  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty  children  is  once  recognised  as  a denominational  school 
in  a parish,  because  it  .was  unmixed  in  1868,  what  is  to  become  in-  1870  of  five  or  six 
children  of  Catholics  - in  Ulster,  or  Protestants  in  Munster,  who  in  the  interval  have 
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grown  up  in  a religion  different  from  that  taught  in  the  school.  Are  they  to  go  without 
education  or  to  be  exposed  to  proselytism,  or  is  the  character  and  organization  of  the 
school  to  be  altered  for  their  sake  \ I do  not  suppose  that  anyone  would  support  either 
of  these  alternatives ; the  truth  is  that  a double  system  is  impossible,  and  if  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  protect  the  religion  of  the  minority  are  to  be  enforced  at  all,  they 
must  be  enforced  everywhere.”  See  Renouf  (I.),  Rep.,  317,  5 47,  318  : 55  49,  50,  51,  Jack. 
<L.)  387,  § 320. 

46.  The  recognition  of  denominational  schools  would  in  my  opinion  indirectly  encou- 
rage,  if  not  expressly  sanction,  the  interference  with  the  religious  belief  of  any  children 
of  an  opposite  creed  attending  the  schools,  or  else  operate  practically  as  an  exclusion  of 
all  such  from  any  participation  in  their  benefits. 

Every  sect  or  community  has  a right  to  teach  its  own  particular  tenets  in  the  schools 
supported  by  its  own  members,  without  any  restraint  whatever;  but  when  its  schools 
are  supported  by  grants  from  the  public  purse — from  funds  contributed  by  all^-such 
schools  can  no  longer  with  any  propriety  be  regarded  as  exclusively  its  own,  but  as 
being  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  not  of  any  particular  church. — (See  Richmond,  Rep. 
p.  240,  secs.  542,  543,  544.) 

47 . The  receipt  of  the  money  of  the  State  should  open  the  door  to  the  children  of 
every  subject  of  the  State,  giving  to  all,  without  distinction,  a right  to  partake  equally 
of  the  instruction  paid  for  by  the  State,  and  provided  by  the  patrons  of  such  schools 
out  of  State  funds,  namely  such  secular  instruction  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  belief  of  any.  Whilst  such  patrons  have  still  the  right  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion to  the  children  of  their  own  creed,  they  are  bound  to  exercise  that  right  in  such 
a way  as  will  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  religious  belief  of  the  children  of  others,  and  the. 
State  ought  to  protect  the  minority  by  insisting,  as  the  condition  upon  which  its  aid 
is  bestowed,  that  the  majority  shall  not  obtrude  religious  dogma  upon  any  minority 
unwilling  to  receive  it.  The  common  law  maxim,  “ Sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  leedas,” 
is  applicable  to  the  exercise  of  such  right  as  well  as  to  the  exercise  of  any  right,  over 
material  property. 

48.  Mr.  Renouf,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  states  that  before  he  visited 
Ireland  his  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the  denominational  system  with  which  he  was 
familiar  in  England. 

“ I had  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an  injustice  that  the  Irish  should  be  debarred  from  a privilege  which  is 
conceded  to  the  English ; but  the  circumstances  of  England  and  Ireland  in  this  matter  are  utterly  different. 
The  denominational  system  in  England  exists  not  by  any  means  as  the  best  possible  system,  but  os  the  only  one 
which  was  possible  at  the  time  that  it  was  created.  Half  the  funds  by  which  the  schools  are  supported  are 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  almost  entirely  by  the  clergy  of  the  various  denominations,  and  this  is  one 
essential  part  of  the  system  which  has  but  little  chance  of  being  accepted  in  Ireland.  In  England  the  adherents 
of  the  various  churches  and  sects  are  in  many  places  so  numerous  as  to  provide  a supply  of  children  for  the  de- 
nominational schools.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  ; the  denominational  system  is  at  fault.  In  a country 
parish,  where  the  majority  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide  efficient  separate 
schools  for  Baptists,  Wesley ans,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  these  minorities  have  a right  to  be 
educated,  and  that  in  such  a way  that  their  religion  should  not  be  tampered  with.  Cases  like  these  are  met  by 
the  National  system  in  Ireland.  They  will  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later  by  a similar  system  in  England.  To 
adopt  the  denominational  system  in  Ireland  would  be  taking  a retrograde  step,  for  winch  that  much  injured 
country  would  have  little  reason  to  thank  us.”  (See  Renouf,  Rep.  p.  317,  sec.  43,  44.)  . 

49.  With,  respect  to  the  recommendation,  “ that  each  teacher  besides  a fixed  class- 
salary  shall  receive  an  addition  according  to  the  number  of  children  whom  the  Inspector 
after  individual  examination  can  pass  as  having  made  satisfactory  progress  during  the 
year,”  I have  to  record  my  dissent,  believing  that  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
payment  by  results — however  plausible  it  may  seem  to  be  in  theory,  and  however  modi- 
fied, will  in  Ireland,  be  fatal  to  the  great  object  which  the  system  of  National  Education 
was  intended  to  promote — namely,  to  train  up  and  unite  through  it  the  youth  of  the 
country  together,  whatever  their  religious  differences  may  be,  in' feelings  and  habits  of 
attachment  and  ft-iendship  to  each  other,  and  thus  to  render  it  the  means  of  promoting 
charity  and  good-will  amongst  all  classes  of  the  people.  (See  first  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  ad  Jinem). 

The  report  recommends  “ that  instead  of  paying  the  class-salary,  without  regard  to 
the  actual  results  of  his  tuition,  payment  according  to  these  results  ascertained  by  indi- 
vidual examination,  should  form  a considerable  part  of  the  remuneration  of  each 
teacher,”  and  suggests  that  “it  may  be  a wise  regulation  to  adopt,  that  the  Board  will 
only  pay  fixed  salary  for  third  class  in  schools  of  small  average  attendance,  a fixed 
salary  for  second  class,' in  schools  of  intermediate  size,  a fixed  salary  for  first-class  in  the 
larger  schools.” 

The  intention  of  this  recommendation . is. distinctly  expressed  to  be,  that  the  payment 
made  according  to  the  results  of  the  annual  examination,  shall  form  a considerable  part 
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of  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  ; and,  accordingly,  it  is  proposed  "that  the  amount 
for  pass  shall  be  fixed  liberally,  so  as  to  give  a fair  encouragement  to  exertion,  and  in 
the  smaller  schools  it  must  probably  be  higher  than  in  schools  attended  by  larger 
numbers.”  ( See  General  Report,  101). 

50. '  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  consideration  suggested  in  favour  of  the  smaller 
schools,  it  is  quite  evident  that  so  far  as  respects  the  fixed.. salary,  which  is  to  depend 
upon  the  relative  size  of  the  school,  and  the  amount  to  be  derived  by  the  teacher  from 
the  payment  by  results — that  his  remuneration  will  largely  depend  upon  the  number  of 
children  attending  his  school.  It  is  therefore  to  be  contemplated  as  one  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  this  change  in  the  mode  of  payment  of  the  teacher,  that  not  only  the 
teacher  himself,  but  the  patron  and  promoters  of  the  school,  will  make  every  effort  to 
secure  the  greatest  amount  of  attendance;  and  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  this 
country,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  support  of  those  efforts  recourse  may  be  had,  not  only 
to  the  influence  of  religious  zeal,  but  perhaps  also  to  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

If  even  at  present  the  different  denominations  evince  a preference  for  schools  under 
teachers  of  their  respective  creeds,  the  additional  motive  which  this  mode  of  payment 
will  present,  cannot  fail  to  make  that  preference  still  more  decided,  if  not  absolutely  ex- 
clusive. 

51.  In  England,  the  operation  of  the  mode  of  payment  introduced  under  the  revised 
code,  has  already  had  the  effect  of  producing  a most' injurious  competition  between  rival 
schools,  which  is  thus  noticed  In  Mr.  Fitch’s  General  Report  for  1867  on  the  British  and 
other  Protestant  schools  in  the  county  of  York,  for  which  he  is  inspector  : — 

“ We  cajmot  view  without  regret  the  circulars  which  are  sometimes  sent  round  before  the  day  of  inspection 
urging  the  attendance  of  every  child,  and  explaining  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the  school  will  suffer  by  his 
absence;  nor  the  promises, "'the  thre'ata,  the  personal  canvass,  and  solicitations  to  which  parents  in  some  neigh- 
bourhoods. are  subjected  by  zealous  promoters  of  denominational  schools." — see  Report  of  Com.  of  Council  on 
Ed.  for  1867-8,  p..  345. 

•52.  The  recommendation  that  the  schools  should  be  supported  in  part  by  a rate  to  be 
assessed  upon  all  the  occupiers  of  land  within  the  respective  school  districts,  and  paid 
one-half  by  the  landlord,  and  one-half  by  the  occupying  tenants,  appears  to  me  to  be 
altogether  inconsistent  with  any  recognition  of  the  schools  supported  by  such  rate,  as  the 
schools  of  any  separate  religious  denomination. 

The  Right  Honorable  R.  Lowe,  in  his  evidence  before  the  select  committee  on  educa- 
tion, of  which  Sir  John  Pakington  was  chairman,  expresses  himself  strongly  in  favour  of 
a system  of  education  “ conducted  by  rates  levied  by  local  bodies  with  some  central 
inspection but  expresses  his  belief  that  such  a procedure  “ would  be  now  impossible 
in  England,  but  it  is  what  he  would  like  to  see  in  England.”  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
“ the  local  system  Would,”  in  his  opinion,  “ be  an  undenominational  system  in  the  end 
from  the  natural  wish  of  the  people  to  have  as  few  schools  and  as  little  expense  as 
possible.” — (See  Rep.  on  Educ.  1865.  ev.  671-2-3.) 

Lord  Russell,  speaking  of  an  education  rate,  says  : — 

“You  could  not  have  a rate  imposed  generally  on  the  country  without  satisfying  those  who  are  to  pay  the 
rate,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general,  aud  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  fair  to  all  religious  bodies 
in  the  country." — Ibid,  2911. 

That  Committee,  in  the  draft  report  which  they  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
express  their  opinion  in  relation  to  an  annual  grant  from  the  State  in  these  terms ; — 

“ The  Dissenter  as  much  as  the  Churchman  contributes  his  share  to  the  revenue  of  the  State,  and  as  the 
annual  grant,  so  far  at  least  as  its  action  extends  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  all  denominations,  it  seems  only  just 
and  reasonable  that  it  should  be  given  on  terms  which  should  be  free  from  objection  by  any  portion  of  the 
people  on  religious  grounds.'" — See  Ibid,  page  XV. 

53.  I have  thus  ventured  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I feel  bound  to  differ  from 
the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education,  as  to  their 
several  recommendations  above  referred  to  and  to  decline  affixing  my  signature  to  their 
report.  I have  done  so  at  greater  length  than  I could  have  desired — but  having  the 
honour  of  a seat  at  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
years,  I feel  that  it  is  therefore  perhaps  more  incumbent  upon  me  than  on  others  not 
similarly  circumstanced,  to  place  on  record  the  reasons  which  in  my  opinion,  justify  my 
refusal  to  adopt  the  views  of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues. 

I have  the  honour  to  be 
My  Lord 

Your  Lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  GIBSON. 
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